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From ibe Quarterly Review. 

MEMOIR OF FEJJX NEFF * 

It is one of the principles of the Madras 
school that every boy shall find his level; it is 
one of the principles of the Jesuits that every 
member of their society shall have his appro- 
priate place found for him. To the first of these 
principles the school owes much of its effect ; to 
the other -the society (the most efficient that has 
ever yet been established) no small part of the 
mighty influence which it has exercised for 
evil and for good. In the world there are so 
many disturbing causes, that he who finds his 
level, may, if he has to rise to it, be deemed for- 
tunate indeed ; and still more so if the place for 
which he is best fitted (in whatever station) be 
found for him. Both the subject and the author 
of the interesting volume which is now before 
us have been thus fortunate. The pastor of the 
High Alps could nowhere have employed his 
ardent zeal with more exemplary effect than 
among the forlorn mountaineers, to whom he 
devoted, and indeed sacrificed, his life. And 
when his biographer w?vs rewarded for his be- 
nevolent exertions in behalf of the Vaudois with 
a stall at Durham, that well-bestowed prefer- 
ment gave him facilities for pursuing his fa- 
vourite subject of research, and enabled him to 
become more extensively useful. 4 How,’ says 
Mr. Giliy, in his Introduction — 

4 How came the author acquainted with scenes 
and people, whose history he alleges to be of mo- 
ment to society at large, but whose names are 
perfectly new to us 1 How has he had access to 
records, which we did not know to be in existence 1 
I hope to answer these inquiries satisfactorily-^ 
and to show that those who have extended their 
rambles to some of the obscurest comers of civil- 
ized Europe, or who have been poring over the 
most neglected, dull, and wearisome pages of 
writers and chroniclers of days long since, may 
bring facts to light which had escaped notice, and 
may illustrate some of the most important subjects 
in history. 


• A Memoir of Felix Neff, Pastor of the lliifh Alps : and 
of his labours among the French Protestants of Daupfyine, 
a Remnant of the Primitive Cbrlsltnns of Gaul. By Wil- 
liam Stephen Giliy, M-A., Prebendaryof Durham, and 
Vicar of Norham. London. F« >. 1832. 

Museum, — Vol. XXI ft 


* 4 It has been my good fortune to have had op- 
portunities of examining the treasures of ecclesi- 
astical history, in libraries rich in such stores; and 
the more I have read, the more I have felt con- 
vinced that the secluded glens of Piedmont are 
not the only retreats, where the i»kkcenuants of 
primitive Christians may be found. Under 
this term I mean to speak of persons who have 
inherited a Christianity, which the church of Home 
has not transmitted to them, and who, from father 
to son, have essentially preserved the mode of 
faith, and the form of discipline, which were re- 
'ccived when the Gospel was first planted in their 
land. I have discovered ample reason to believe, 
that there is scarcely a mountain region in our 
quarter of the globe which is poor, and uninviting, 
and difficult of access, where the primitive faith, as 
it was preached by the earliest messengers of the 
truth, did not linger for many ages, after the Ro- 
mish hierarchy had established itself in the richer 
countries, and in the plains ; and moreover, that 
there are still many mountain districts, where the 
population has continued Christian, from genera- 
tion to generation, to the present hour ; Christian, 
in nonconformity with the church usurping the 
appellation Catholic. It was their obscurity and 
non-intercourse with the world during the period 
of almost general submission to the Romish yoke, 
which preserved them from corruption.* — p. 1-3. 

The first account which Mr. Giliy received 
concerning Felix Neff was from the Kev. Fran- 
cis Cunningham* 4 to whom the Protestant 
cause owes much ;’ and to whom English read- 
ers are much indebted for having been 4 greatly 
instrumental’ in making them acquainted with 
the life of Oberlin. What Mr. Giliy first 
learnt from him was this, — that 4 a young cler- 
gyman was then toiling among a people in 
Dauphine, so poor, that they had no means of 
providing salaries for ministers or school- 
masters ; and so little favoured by nature, that 
for seven months out of twelve, their land lay 
buried in snow.’ He afterwards received from 
the same quarter, a paper drawn up by Neff 
himself, describing the nature of his charge, 
and some of the difficulties he had to encounter. 
As he was about to make a second journey to 
the Vaudois, this induced him to visit the scene 
of NefT8 labours on the way. Neff had gone 
to his reward a few months before this intention 
No. 133.— A 
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Memoir of Felix Neff. 

was carried into effect ; but from all that Mr. Accordingly be quitted the army, and placed 
Gilly saw and hearckof the effect of his minis- himself under proper instruction, after due de- 
try, he judged that a memoir of his short, but liberation and frequent prayer. That he might 
extraordinary career, would not be an uninter- the better mark, learn, and inwardly digest, 
esting addition to the Christian records of the the scriptures, he made a concordance for him- 
a ge in which we live. Neff's own journals self, and filled the margins of several Bibles 
were afterwards communicated to him by Miss with notea * Some of these are still in pos- 
Mary Elliott, of Westfield Lodge; and if, he session of his friends, and are consulted as the 
says, 1 1 had been put in possession of all the voice of one who being dead yet speaketh.’ — 
circumstances relating to these papers, I believe His powers of acquirement ana his aptitude for 
I should have had to state that many of Neff’s abstracted study were remarkable, and his con- 
noble projects could not have been carried into versation not less so ; it was prompt, easy, and 
effect, but for the benevolent friend in England agreeable, but always to the point, in short 
to whom his journals were consigned.’ The sentences, and in few words, 
information relating to his early life and to his A good practice which obtained in the pri- 
death was obtained from a brief biographical mitive churches — and of which we find some 
Notice published at Geneva. From these ma- traces in the ecclesiastical establishment of 
terials, with the advantage of having made Scotland — is in use among the Protestants of 
hi mself acquainted with every hamlet within France and Switzerland. The theological stu- 
Neff’s extensive charge, and of his own fresh dent, after certain examinations, is received as 
impressions made upon the spot, Mr. Gilly has a Proposant by those who exercise the pastoral 
composed the present volume — a volume as office, and employed as a lay-helper, or cate- 
honourable to himself as it may be instructive chist, in their parishes. He is not permitted 
and useful to others. to perform services which are strictly sacer- 

Felix Neff was born in 1796, and brought up dotal, but to instruct the young, visit the sick, 
by his widowed mother in a village near Ge- and, at the discretion of the pastor to preach 
neva. Like many other excellent men be from the pulpit * He is acting under the eye 
4 owed his first strong impressions to the effect of an experienced minister ; he has an example 
produced by maternal vigilance, and to lessons and a teacher before him to regulate his actions 
taught by female lips.’ She laid tbe foundation, and opinions; he is trying his own strength, 
and the village pastor instructed him in Latin, and feeling his way, and assuring himself of 
history, geography, and botany. Of the few his preference and fitness for the sacred work, 
books within his reach, Plutarch’s Lives, and before the irrevocable step is taken. It is not 
some of the unobjectionable volumes of Rous- too late to retire if he finds himself, in any de- 
seau, are said to have been his favourites ; the gree, unequal to the arduous charge.’ We 
former because they filled his mind with the entirely agree with Mr. Gilly and with* Dr. 
exploits of great men ; and the latter because Adams, whom he has auoted on this subject, 
they encouraged the delight which natural that* such a system ot probationary exercise 
scenery, whether beautiful or grand, excited in might most advantageously be introduced in 
him. His boyish aspirations were for military our own establishment It is greatly required ; 
fame, or for scientific research. When it was and the church would thus obtain an accession 
time for him to enter upon some way of life in of labourers, which it much needs, 
which he could earn a subsistence, he engaged In this capacity Neff was employed during 
himself to a nursery-man and florist-gardener ; three years in the neighbourhood of Geneva, 
and at the age of sixteen published a little and in the cantons of Neufchatel, Berne, and 
treatise on tne culture of trees, which was the Pays de Verd ; — in the latter at a trying 
much praised for arrangement, its accuracy, time, when religious controversy was carried 
and the habit of careful observation that it on, as it usually is, in a most irreligious spirit, 
evinced. At seventeen, however, he entered There was no bitterness in Neff’s nature ; he 
as a private into the military service of Geneva, saw that there was too little zeal on tbe one 
and ‘ exchanged the quiet and humble walk of side — too little faith — perhaps too little sin- 
the florist’s garden for the bustle of the gar- cerity; but that on the other, with which he was 
rison.* Two years afterwards he was promo- otherwise in union, there was a want of discre- 
ted to the rank of sergeant of artillery ; and tion and of charity. ‘ The Lord,’ said be, ‘has 
having obtained notice by his knowledge of opened a wide door for tbe preaching of the 
mathematics, he made that science his study gospel in this canton, which will not soon be 
during his continuance in the army. That shut, provided that the preachers conduct them- 
continuance was not long. But this second selves with prudence, and are cautious not to 
change of pursuit was occasioned by no fickle- agitate any question which is of secondary ira- 
ness or infirmity of purpose. It is said that bis portance only, and which, without being di- 
officers were jealous of the influence which he rectly necessary to salvation, may excite sus- 
obtamed over his comrades ; that hd was too picion that some schism is intended.’ Were 
religious for them, and that they wished him all of his profession to feel and think thus, and 
out of the service ; — the serious turn of his mind to act accordingly, there would soon be no sects 
in feet became so marked, that he was advised in the Christian world, except suoh as were 
to quit it, and to prepare himself for holy orders, purely fenatical or purely factious. 
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When he was in his twenty-fourth year he 
was invited, still in the same capacity, into 
France, to Grenoble ; and after six months tar- 
riance there, to Mens, in the department of the 
Isere, there to supply, as far as that capacity 
admitted, the place of an absent pastor. Here 
he had many difficulties to contend with ; 1 He 
was a stranger, and an object of suspicion to 
the local authorities ; his office and functions 
were but ill defined ; and he had to acquire the 
patois of the people, which is widely different 
from the French : worse than all, a cold and 
heartless Christianity prevailed among them in 
consequence of that rage for controversy which 
made them think more of other people’s spirit- 
ual condition than of their own.’ To counter- 
act the dispiriting tendency of these circum- 
stances, there was that incessant employment 
for which his soul thirsted. There were in 
that department about eight thousand Protest- 
ants, scattered over a surface of about eighty 
miles square, with only three regular pastors 
to look after them, and of these one was now 
absent Nothing but an iron frame could ena- 
ble Neff to go through the toil which his repu- 
tation soon imposed upon him; — perhaps he 
trusted to it too confidently, and exacted from 
it too much. But it rather seems that he had 
not an iron frame to begin with : — ‘ With re- 
spect to my health,’ he says, 4 at this time, it is 
much stronger since I have been constantly 
on the move, and making long excursions, al- 
though many of them are very fatiguing ; for 
it often happens that I go several leagues, and 
perform as many as four or five services in one 
day, especially on Sundays. I have not unfre- 
quently been thus engaged from five o’clock in 
the morning till eleven at night, and all this 
without any cough, or ailment of the stomach. 
I have recovered my appetite, and can drink 
wine at my meals without any inconvenience.’ 
It is apparent, therefore, that his constitution 
was not strong, and that the form of that malady 
which at no distant time destroyed him had al- 
ready shown itself. But he had devoted him- 
self to his calling with all his heart, and with 
all his soul, and with all his strength ; and his 
inclination entirely accorded with his duty. 
‘A sedentary or a fixed life,’ said he, ‘has no 
pleasures for me ; I should not like to be con- 
stantly labouring in one place ; I would infi- 
nitely rather lead the wandering life of a mis- 
sionary.’ This is not a healthy state of mind 
for civilized man ; but it fitted Neff for his work. 

* And thus,’ says his biographer* * among the 
diversities of gifts and among the differences of 
administration by which the manifestation of 
the Spirit is granted for man’s profit withal, the 
Almighty was pleased to raise up a teacher for 
the natives of the French Alps, whose habits 
and tastes exactly suited the wants of a people 
who bad not the benefit of & sufficient supply 
of resident pastors.’ 

* One of the districts, which he visited with th e 
greatest personal satisfaction to himself, was that 
of Vizille. Its situation on the banks of the Ro- 


# 

manche, one of the wildest mountain torrents in 
France, with lofty mountains encircling it on all 
sides, had great attractions for him. The place 
too, where bis little flock was folded, had charms 
of a peculiar nature for his turn of mind. It was 
a large hall in the Gothic castle of the family of 
Lesdiguieres. The celebrated constable of F ranee, 
of that name, was the champion of the Huguenot 
cause in his youth, but apostatized from it in old 
age, when ambition and cold worldly calculation 
got the better of the more generous feelings of his 
earlier days. The present possessor of the castle, 
actuated by a better spirit, lent his fine baronial 
hall as a place of worship to the Protestants ; and 
the congregations which gathered round Neff were 
so attentive to his lessons of piety, that he always, 
spoke of V izille as his “ dear V izilie.” ’ — pp. 56, 57. 

An interesting passage occurs in one of his 
letters written at this time : — 

* I was lately accosted by several peasant women, 4 
one of whom begged me to give her a copy of the 
prayer, which I had delivered on the previous 
Sunday, before my sermon. I asked her name 
and residence, and told her to come to me on the 
following Sunday. 8he kept to her appointment, 
and I then gave her the prayer, and with it a little 
tract containing the parable of the ten virgins. 
These interviews made me desirous of knowing 
more of her, and I proposed to accompany her 
some day to her own village. Yesterday Eliza- 
beth and I set out together for her parents’ cot- 
tage, and as we walked along, she told me that 
many of the young women of the neighbourhood 
met at appointed times to practise psalm-singing, 
and to read the Bible. Upon reaching the village 
where she lived, which is charmingly situated in 
the midst of trees, at the foot of a high mountain, 
and on the edge of a torrent, I was most kindly 
received by her parents. They said they could 
not themselves go to church, but that their daugh- 
ter always repeated to them that which she had 
heard. The old man recounted a history of the 
persecutions which his own parents and himself 
had suffered, and he added, “ In those times there 
was more zeal than there is now. My father and 
mother used to cross mountains and forests by 
night, in the worst weather, and at the risk of 
their live*, to be present at Divinq service per- 
formed in secret, but now we are grown lazy. 
Religious freedom is the death-blow to piety.” He 
afterwards talked to me of his unhappiness in 
having only one son left, a young roan of eighteen, 
who was clever, and blessed with a good memory, 
and had read the bible, and all the pious books in 
the house, but who did not believe in the word of 
God.’ — pp. 58, 59. 

| When be bad been thus employed about five 
I months, several persons, principally heads of 
families, lamenting* that be had not been ap- 
pointed to the station of assistant-pastor, peti- 
tioned the Consistory to retain him under the 
designation of pastor-catechist, and offered to 
provide a stipend for him. This was done, and 
during the' two years which he passed among 
them visible good was affected ; and there con- 
tinued afterwards to be a sensible improvement 
in the manners and industrious habits of the 
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Protestants. The fruits were more apparent 
to others than to himself. It was a subject of 
humiliation for him, even for oliiiction — to per- 
ceive that he was regarded as a saint almost 
exempt from sin. He saw that the people at- 
tached themselves too much to him personally, 
and too little to the Saviour whose servant he 
was. * And he said one day with deep feeling 
to Al. Blanc,’ the pastor whom he assisted, — 
4 they love me too much, they receive me with 
too much pleasure, they speak of me too well ; 
indeed they do not know me.’ There was a 
village which he frequently visited, and where 
he was heard attentively but apparently to little 
purpose ; at length 4 something like signs of life 
appeared to three or four young persons,’ and 
one day instead of going away as usual at the 
termination of the service, all the people kept 
their seats and remained silent : — 

4 Full,* says he, 4 of real esteem for these poor 
creatures 1 rested my head upon my hands, and 
ottered up a secret prayer to God in their behalf. 
They thought I was taken ill, and many anxious 
inquiries were put to me ; I lifted up my head, and 
said, I am not ill, my friends, but I am distressed 
on your account ; I am thinking that most of you 
have already forgotten what you have just heard, 
and it is this that grieves me.' 

The pastor at Mens, whose place Neff had 
in part supplied, absented himself longer than 
circumstances justified, and a question there- 
fore arose, as to his re-instatement. This gave 
occasion for some ot that party feeling to mani- 
fest itself which is so easily excited when the 
pastor is in any degree dependent upon the con- 
gregation. He became, in consequence, angry 
with the consistory for not permitting him to 
resume his functions at once; and jealous of 
Neff, who had endeared himself to the more se- 
rious part of the flock, and with whom he was 
well aware that a comparison was draw n to his 
own disadvantage. Regarding him as a rival, 
therefore, and an enemy, he ‘raised a cabal’ 
against him, and the levity with which he spoke 
of his rigid sentiments, and the spirit in which 
he regarded pnd misrepresented his. nurse of 
conduct, produced an effect, more especially in 
the town, which wrung from Neff a melancholy- 
expression of regret at the falling off* of many 
of whom he had had better hopes. It is very 
possible that Neff* may have been as much too 
rigid in light things, as it appears this person 
was too lax in weighty ones; the too muck has 
often been as injurious to Christianity as the 
too little. The rigour of Calvinistic manners 
impeded the progress of the reformation in 
France more than any other cause. 

Neff had now, during four years of probation, 
sufficiently assured himself of his own strength 
and willingness for the work to which he verily 
believed — and, as the event shows, it verily ap- 
pears — that God had been pleased to call him. 
His first business upon leaving Mens was to 
obtain ordination, and here a difficulty arose, — 
by whom should he be ordained 1 Not by the 


national church of Geneva, his native land: 
that church, like others that have been found- 
ed upon the same uncharitable crepd, had past 
from one extreme to the other ; and he felt a 
strong and just repugnance to derive authority 
for preaching the Gcspel from those who had 
betrayed it by ceasing to uphold the divinity of 
the Saviour, and the essential doctrines of his 
word. Not by the seceding pastors from that 
church: he had a strong opinion- in favour of 
national churches, without which he clearly 
saw that, humanly speaking, Christianity could 
not, in many places, have been preserved. Re- 
cognizing the right of a Christian to separate, 
he acknowledged also that there were many 
and valid reasons why the children of God 
should remain in connexion with the national 
church so long as it neither compelled them to 
profess a lie, nor rejected them because they 
were in union with a more spiritual congrega- 
tion. He would not, therefore, apply for ordi- 
nation to the Genevan separatists, lest he should 
4 seem, by any act of his, to be impairing the 
maintenance of the church in which he had 
been baptized, which had ence been the instru- 
ment of* much good, and might again, by a re- 
formation within itself, become so.* There 
was the Protestant church of Frai>ce ; 4 and ae 
he had been a humble servant in her temples, 
and hoped to serve before her altars, it must 
have been his wish to receive orders under her 
sanction.’ But he was not a Frenchman, and 
unless he were naturalized, this was at that 
time not easy, perhaps not practicable. 4 The 
easiest course, therefore, was to repair to Eng- 
land, and there ask for a public recognition as 
a devoted servant of God, in one of those inde- 
pendent congregations whose ministers are re- 
ceived in the Protestant churches of France as 
duly authorized.’ His name had been made 
known in this country, 4 through the means of 
the Continental Society, and of Mr. Cook and 
Mr. Wilks, two eminent dissenting ministers.* 
Without understanding a single word of En- 
glish, he embarked in a steam-boat at Calais, 
in the beginning of May, 1823, landed at Do- 
ver half-dead with sea-sickness, committed 
himself to a night coach, and arrived in Ixmdon 
on a Sunday morning, 4 with no other aid to 
help hipn through the mazes of a city (which 
is more embarrassing to a stranger than any 
other capital in Europe) than a direction to Mr. 
Wilks’s house.’ ‘Thither he puzzled out his 
way’ — and there be found that Mr. Wilks was 
not at home, and that not a person in the house 
could speak French. He had probably con- 
sidered how to proceed in the case of such a 
disappointment; and by addressing such pas- 
sengers os seemed likely to understand him, he 
got directed, through a labyrinth of streets and 
lanes, to a French chapel, where it was certain 
that he should find some one who could con- 
verse with him, and put him in the way of 
profiting bv his letters of introduction. 4 Tho 
excellent Mr. Scholl was the preacher at the 
chapel upon this occasion, and to him Neff* ad- 
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dressed himself after the service, with the 
modest request that he would direct him to an 
hotel where French was spoken.* Mr. Scholl, 
in reply, accosted him by name, and told him 
that he knew bis errand, and that every tiling 
which could promote his views should be done. 
He was placed in comfortable lodgings, and 
Mr. Wilks introduced him on his return to the 
ministers who were to receive him into their 
body. But though he received every attention 
from his new friends during the interval that 
elapsed before the public ceremony which 
brought him to England, yet only one or two 
could hold conversation with him, and his time 
hung heavily on his hands, 4 My visits,* said 
he, in one of his letters, 4 are very insipid ; I 
cannot talk English, nor they French, and the 
sooner I can get away, the happier I shall be. 
But I will remain as long as I can to form con- 
nexions that may prove useful in promoting 
the reign of Christ in France.* On May 19th 
he 4 deceived a diploma in Latin, signed by nine 
ministers, of whom three were doctors of the- 
ology, apd one was a master of arts,* and he 
was ordained in a chapel in the Poultry. 

4 Nefflost no time in returning to France, and 
to the scene of his first labours in that country ; 
but his journey to England had nearly been the 
means of defeating all his hopes and plans. He 
was represented to the French government as an 
agent of England, and when he presented himself 
before the prefect of the department of the Isdre 
at Grenoble, to iheet any charge that might be 
made against him, that functionary candidly told 
him, that the minister of the interior had received 
information, that all the preachers not French, 
and more especially those who had religious con- 
nexions out of the kingdom, were in the pay of 
England, and were charged with some political 
mission. The prefect was at the same time polite 
ind kind in his manner, and strongly advised 
Neff to take up letters of naturalization, as the 
best answer to the calumny, and the only way of 
securing his object in regard to a pastoral appoint- 
ment.’ — p. 92. 

But his was not a spirit to be depressed by 
difficulties, and this was enough to cheer him. 
The Protestants at Mens left their shops and 
their husbandry work to meet him, with all the 
outward and visible signs of affection which 
the French so readily display, and which, in 
this instance, no doubt were sincere. The 
population of St Jean d’Heran turned out more 
than once upon a report of his approach. When 
at length Some one ran before him to give the 
joyful intelligence, he saw the bottom of the 
little hill on which the village stands covered 
with people who were waiting to greet him. 
But he, foreseeing that, in jealous times, an| 
Unfavourable construction might be put upon 
such public indications of esteem, begged one 
of bis friends to go forward and request that 
they would return to their houses, where he 
would visit them successively. Yet notwith- 
standing this ardour in his friends* the cabals 
which had been raised at Mens rendered it 


unadvigable for him to remain in that town or 
its immediate neighbourhood. The inhabitants 
of St Sebastian wished him to become the 
pastor of their commune, and undertook to 
raise his salary among themselves The same 
reason induced him to decline this offer; and 
though he had many attachments there, 4 it was 
no great act of self-denial in him to determine 
upon quitting the department of the Isere. He 
felt that he could better accomplish his own 
desires if he had more freedom and a field to 
himself.* 

( I am always dreaming of the High Alps,* said 
he in a letter of the 8th Sept 1823, 4 and I would 
rather be stationed there than under the beautiful 
sky of Languedoc. In the higher Alpine region 
I shall be the only pastor, and therefore more at 
liberty. In the south, I should be embarrassed by 
the presence and conflicting opinions of other 
pastors- With respect to the description which 
B~- — has given of those mountains, it may be 
correct as to some places, but still the country 
bears a strong resemblance to the Alps of Switzer- 
land. It has its advantages and even its beauties. 
If there are wolves- and chamois, there are also 
cattle and pasturages and glaciers, and pictu- 
resque spots, and, above all, an energetic race of peo- 
ple, intelligent, active, hardy, and patient under 
fatigue, who offer a better soil for the Gospel, 
than the wealthy and corrupt inhabitants of the 
plains of the south.’ — p. 94. 

A few weeks after this letter was written, 
the elders of the Protestant churches of V&l 
Queyrasand Val Fressiniere made application 
to the consistory that he might be appointed 
their pastor. He was apprized of this, and that 
he might shortly expect to receive his appoint- 
ment Not waiting for it he set out to visit 
the scene of his future labours, and was receiv- 
ed by the people as their pastor elect But 
there were many preliminary steps before he 
could be fully installed in what A^r. Gilly may 
well call 4 the most arduous piece of ecclesi- 
astical preferment in Christendom.* He must 
receive his diploma from the consistory of 
Orpierre,and his naturalization from the office 
of the ministry in Paris. And doubts frequent- 
ly crossed his mind, — would the president of 
the consistory sanction the election ! would the 
minister of the interior confirm it 1 would the 
keeper of the seals grant him letters of natu- 
ralization! He however resolved to enter 
upon his charge provisionally, and run the risk 
or receiving the government stipend or not, as 
it might happen. 4 In fact, some of the neces- 
sary forms were never regularly obtained ; hut 
all parties concerned were so well satisfied 
with his conduct, that by some management 
which the higher authorities winked at, he re- 
mained in undisturbed possession.’ 

The first act of toleration after the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes (a centurybefbre) 
was published by Louis XVI. in 1786. In 
1808 the consular government conferred cer- 
tain privileges on the Protestants, and placed 
them so for upon a level with, the Roman 
▲ 2 
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Catholics, that they were to have an organiza- 
tion sanctioned by the state, and their pastors 
were to receive a stipend from the public trea- 
sury ; but this was under certain regulations. 
None but Frenchmen might exercise the minis- 
terial functions, and no pastoral appointment 
might take place except under the seal of a 
local consistory, ami with the sanction of the 
government. A consistory should consist of 
not less than six thousand souls of the same 
communion, and might not hatfe more than six 
pastors without the express permission of gov- 
ernment. The amount of the stipend was to 
depend upon the population, 8000 francs the 
highest, 1200 the lowest ; but a house and gar- 
den might, be provided in addition, at the ex- 
pense of the commune. The discipline of the 
church thus organized was to be the same as 
that of the reformed churches of France before 
the revocation, and in this there was to be no 
change without the authority of government. 

Neff, in consequence of the irregularity of 
hi9 appointment, never received the govern- 
ment stipend. An allowance from the Conti- 
nental Society of about 50 1, a-year (probably 
what would have been the minimum of the 
official salary) was his principal, if not his sole 
maintenance. His means of beneficence were 
small indeed ; and he who saw so many ways 
in which he might have employed it wisely, 
must have often yearned after a little of that 
wealth, so much of which is misbestowed. But 
this wish would only have been for the sake of 
others. He had enough for himself as long as 
he should remain single ; and he was wedded 
to his parish. Though poor, it was among the 
poor that his lot had fallen; and religious 
poverty brings with it no contempt, when the 
institutions of a country have taught the people 
to look upon it with respect 

The Protestants of thq, department of the 
High Alps have but two ecclesiastical sections 
to which pastors have been appointed — Or- 
pierre and Arvieux; the latter, which was 
Neff’s parish, extends over too civil arrondisae- 
raents (Embrun and Bnanqon,) and consists of 
seventeen or eighteen villages, occupying an 
extent of sixty miles, in a straight line from 
east to west; but eighty must be traversed 
through the windings ot the mountains, in 
travelling from one extreme point to the other. 
Hitherto there had been no regularly appoint- 
ed or resident minister to this laborious parish, 
for any length of time together. Oberlin’s 
son Henry, whose death is so touchingly re- 
lated in the memoirs of his father, took charge 
of it for a few months. It had been occasion- 
ally served by the pastor of Orpierre ; and the 
people of Vais Fressini£re and Queyras used 
to assemble on Sundays, in the churches and 
oratoires, when some one or other read the 
service. 

‘ There is this difference between the valleys of 
Piemont, and those of Fressinidre and Queyras. 
The former are for the most part smiling with 


Felix Neff, 

verdure and foliage, the latter are dark and sterile. 
In each, alp risea above alp, and piles of rock of 
appalling aspect block up many of tho defiles, and 
utterly forbid any further advance to the boldest 
adventurer. But the Italian valleys are so beauti- 
fully diversified by green meadows and rich corn- 
fields, and thick foliage of forest and fruit trees, 
that the eye is perpetually relieved and delighted. 
Add to these the herds of cattle in the pasturages, 
and the innumerable docks of goats and sheep 
browsing upon the mountain sides, and skipping 
from rock to rock, and you have an animated pic- 
ture of life and enjoyment which cannot be sur- 
passed. The Piemontese valleys form a garden, 
with deserts as it were in view : some of them in- 
deed are barren and repulsive, but these arc ex- 
ceptions. On the contrary, in the Alpine retreats 
of the French Protestants, fertility is the excep- 
tion, and barrenness the common aspect. There 
the tottering cliffs, the sombre and frowning rocks, 
which, from their fatiguing continuity, look like 
a mournful veil, which is never to be raised, and 
the tremendous abysses, and the comfortless cot- 
tages, and the ever present dangers from avalan- 
ches, and thick mists and clouds, proclaim that 
this is a land which man never would have chosen, 
even for his hiding-place, but from the direst ne- 
cessity.’ — p. Ill, 

, Considering the extent of his charge, and 
the character of the country, a man or Neff ’a 
zeal, says Mr. Gilly, could not but 6ink under 
his labours. ‘There is a twofold lesson,’ he 
observes, ‘ to be learned in following the steps 
of a pastor through these wilds. It is well 
that we should see how hard some of our bre- 
thren work, and how hard they live; and that 
we should discern, to our humiliation, that it is 
not always where there is the greatest com- 
pany of preachers, that the word takes most 
root* Neff’s manse , if it may be so called, 
was a small low cottoge, with no other comfort 
than what it derived from its southern aspect, 
and its situation in a warm sunny spot; it was 
in the little hamlet of La Chalp, not far from 
Arvieux, the principal village of the commune 
so named, where the church stands ; but the 
majority of the Protestant population are 
settled higher up the valley, for ‘ wherever the 
remains of the primitive Christians still exist, 
they are invariably found to have crept up to 
the farthest habitable part of their glens.* 
Tyranny and* persecution allowed them no 
other resting-place, and they were safe there 
only because they were hidden there, or be- 
cause their persecutors feared to follow them. 
So dangerous, indeed, are some of these de- 
files, that scarcely a year passes without the 
loss of several lives in them. 

‘ One of the principal charms in the recital 
of a good clergyman’s life,* says the biographer, 
‘is the character of the clergyman at home. 
But Neff bad none of the comforts of this life 
to cheer him. No family endearments wel- 
comed him to a peaceful fireside after the toils 
of the day, nothing of earthly softness smooth- 
ed bis seat or his pillow. His was a career of 
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anxiety, unmitigated and unconsoled by any- 
thing but a sense of duties performed* and of 
acceptance with God.* But a parish that was 
eighty miles long could have none of those 
advantages which are derived from the resi- 
dence of a good clergyman, advantages little 
inferior to those which result from his public 
ministry. Neff’s life in such a scene was ne- 
cessarily that of an itinerant, and with this the 
people of Arvieux and La Chalp were some- 
what dissatisfied ; as their commune provided 
a dwelling for him, they thought themselves 
entitled to a greater portion or his time, and 
they remonstrated with him very earnestly one 
day when he was about to set forth for a dis- 
tant hamlet. He replied by representing, as 
was reasonable, that it was his duty to divide 
his services according to the number of those 
who required them ; and that, as he did not 
take-up bis abode in any other part of the parish 
capriciously, or longer than was necessary, 
they had no just cause for complaint But in- 
dependently of this, 4 the repose and enjoyment 
of domestic life had no attraction for him,’ and 
he thought his time better employed in any 
other part of the parish : for the people in this, 
he said, were spoilt by the advantages of their 
situation, and not so well inclined to profit by 
his instruction as the inhabitants of less favour- 
ed spots. He had indeed formed an opinion 
that, in his sphere of action,, there was least 
religion where there were more comforts. 
The mildness of the climate at Arvieux, he 
said, 4 appeared somehow or other not favour- 
able to the growth of piety and of another 
commune he observes, ‘that its fertility, as 
well as its proximity to a high road and to a 
town, was a great stumbling-blcck.’ One 
place is 4 more fertile than the rest of the val- 
ley, and even produces wine; the consequence 
is, that there is less piety.’ In the valley of 
Queyras, San Veran is 4 the highest and Con- 
sequently, the most pious village.’ And Mr. 
Gilly says, in his note upon this assertion, that 
a similar observation was made to him by more 
than one Vaudois pastor in Piemont, on the 
relative degree of piety in the lower and more 
elevated mountain hamlets. 

Neff’s biographer seems, therefore, to think 
that Neff’s opinion upon this point is confirm- 
ed by the testimony of other persons who have 
the best means of observation. It is more dif- 
ficult to explain the fact in the case of the 
Vaildois, than to suspect how it may have origi- 
nated where Neff was concerned. There can 
be no natural cause for it; for, though certain 
philosophers graduate their scale of convenient 
morality according to different latitudes, they 
have never pretended* that ouf religious in- 
stincts are, in any degree, dependent upon such 
influence. The highest of Neff's hamlets 
were the poorest, and in the rudest state: to 
assign this as the reason would lead to no 
favourable inference, nor could such an expla- 
nation be maintained upon any fair grounds; 
for in no part of his extensive parish was there 


any great wealth, or any fcuch superabundance 
of comforts as might lead to luxury. But the 
pastor’s relative position was not the 6ame 
there, as in those villages which were placed 
in a more fertile soil and in a more genial re- 
gion. Where the manse had' been provided 
for him, though it was nothing more than such 
a cottage as would be digntfgd to English con- 
ceptions if it were called Vpnble, it has been 
seen that the people considered themselves as 
having a claim upon him on that score ; where 
such a feeling could find place it is not unlike- 
ly that they looked upon his ministry as a 
purchasable service, and thought, perhaps, that 
the obligation was less on their side than on 
his. But in the remoter hamlets his ministry 
appeared to be, what in reality it was, a pure 
labour of love, such as, under no contract, could 
be claimed, such as no price could pay for* 
There the inhabitants regarded Neff in his true 
character- — a man possessed of attainments 
which might have advanced his fortune, if he 
had directed them towards any worldly pur- 
suit; who came among them not for his own 
advantage, but for theirs; who took the live- 
liest interest not only in their spiritual con- 
cerns, but in their temporal welfare, and en- 
deavoured by every possible exertion on his 
part to promote it This difference alone 
might explain why his precepts took deeper 
hold upon their hearta 
There may have been another cause. Neff, 
like the earlier and more austere ministers of 
the Calvinistic school, was an enemy to sports 
of every kind; not merely those which, being 
wicked, or, in their direct and sure tendency, 
injurious, ought, the one to be prohibited by 
positive law, the other to be discouraged by ail 
good men ; but to those also which may so 
easily be rendered safe, and are in themselves 
so innocent— that none but the rigid would 
proscribe them. It appears that he disapproved 
of bowling, and he thought dancing a sin. The 
biographer of St Pachomius tells us of that 
eminent saint, that pes ejtts ad saltandum non 
cst commotus omni mid sud. The Albigenses 
went beyond the ascetics of the deserts in their 
opinion upon this subject The Huguenots 
derived it not from them, but from Calvin, and 
their intolerance of a pstime so popular in that 
country that it may almost be called national, 
is said to have greatly impeded the progress of 
the reformation in France. Probably, there- 
fore, this operated against Neff in those places 
where cheerful circumstances and an easier 
condition of life left his parishioners leisure and 
inclination for such amusements; and if his 
presence cast a cloud over youthful hilarity, 
and prevented what had before been consider- 
ed as allowable enjoyment, in that same degree 
must his influence for good have been diminish- 
ed there. In the case of so excellent a man it 
is worth while to inquire into the cause of such 
an effect Now in the upper regions this evil 
could not follow, because the arrival of their 
pastor produced a degree of joyous excite- 
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ment; in the course of their rude and seques- 
tered lives they had nothing else so cheerful 
to look forward to as his visits. And this will 
apply to the V&udois also: the inhabitants of 
the highest and most remote hamlets seemed 
to be the most religious, not because they were 
in the rudest state and endured the hardest lot, 
but because theiuustor was to them a person 
of greater imponlbe ; he was more to them, 
and they more to him, in consequence. 

This appears more probable when the place 
is considered which of all others Neff preferred 
for his residence. It was a village, or rather 
hamlet, Dormilleuse by name, the highest in 
the Val de Freesinidre. The population con- 
sists of forty families, all of the unmixed race 
of the ancient Waldenses, who never, says 
Neff, bowed their knee before an idol, even 
when all the Protestants of the valley of 
Queyras dissembled their faith. The ruins of 
the wall and torts still remain which they built 
to protect themselves against surprise. They 
owed their preservation in part to the nature 
of the country, which, being defended by a 
natural fortification of glaciers and arid rocks, 
is almost inaccessible : the village itself is near- 
ly so even in the finest season of the year. 
There is but one approach to it, and that by a 
steep ascent, where, in the narrowest part of 
the way, 4 a cascade throws itself over the path 
into the abyss below, forming a sheet of water 
between the face of the rock and the edge of 
the precipice.’ When Neff made his first visit 
there, at the beginning of February, this was 
a sheet of ice, and on the Sunday morning he 
and some young men cut steps in it with their 
hatchets, that the people from the lower hamlet 
might ascend to the church with less danger. 

4 Perhaps, of all the habitable ipots in Europe, 
this wretched village is the most repulsive. Na- 
ture is stern and terrible, without offering any 
boon but that of personal security from the fury 
of the oppressor, to invite man to make his rest- 
ing-place here. When the sun shines brightest, 
the side of the mountain opposite to Dormilleuse, 
and on the same level, is covered with snow, and 
the traveller, in search of new scenes to gratify 
his taste for the sublime or the beautiful, finds 
nothing to repay him for his pilgrimage, but the 
satisfaction of planting his foot on the soil, which 
has been hallowed as the asylum of Christians of 
whom the world was not worthy. The spot 
which they and their descendants have chosen 
for their last stronghold is indeed a very citadel of 
strength. But the eye wanders in vain for any 
one point of fascination. The village is not built 
on the summit, or on the shelf of a rock. It is 
not, like Forsythe's description of Cortona, 44 a 
picture hung upon a wall.” It does not stand 
forth in bold relief, and fiiog defiance upon the 
intruder as he approaches. It is not even seen, 
till the upper pass is cleared, and then it disap- 
points expectation by its mean disclosure of a 
few poor huts, detached from each other, without 
any one building as an object of attraction, or any 
strongly marked feature to give a character to the 


scene ; neither is there any view which it com* 
mauds, to make amends for this defect in itself ) 
all is co|d, forlorn, and cheerless.’ 

The inhabitants, Neff, when he first saw 
them, described as a miserable and degenerate 
race, whose moral and physical aspect remind* 
ed the Christian that sin and death are the only 
true inheritance of the children of Adam. 
‘Their huts,’ says Mr. Gilly, ‘are wretched 
constructions of stone and mud, from which 
fresh air, comfort, and cleanliness seem to be 
utterly excluded.* Even in those villages 
where there is less physical misery, their apart- 
ments are unswept, their woollen garments 
(for linen is unknown among them) are un- 
washed, and their hands and races as little ac- 
customed to cold water, as if there was a per- 
petual drought in the land. 4 1 should fear/ 
says his biographer, 4 that the excellent Neffij 
with all the improvements which heintrodneed 
into his parish, either omitted, or failed to con- 
vince the folks there, that cleanliness is not a 
forbidden luxury, but one of the necessary du- 
ties of life.’ At the village of Meneas, which 
lies below Dormilleuse, squeezed up in the 
very narrowest gorge of the valley, and which 
early in September is buried in snow, without 
hope of seeing the sun during the rest of the 
winter, the people, in their low, dark, dirty 
houses, seemed, says Neff, to be satisfied with 
the utter misery of their condition. 

Even in parts of Neff’s parish which are to 
them 4 as a garden and scene of delight, the 
people are in a pitiable state;' none of the 
com forts, and very few of the conveniences of 
life have yet been introduced among them. 
They are on the very outskirts of human so- 
ciety ; and winter brings with it privations al- 
ways, and not seldom, when the seasons have 

J roved unfavourable, dangers of extreme want 
t is very seldom that they can raise more corn 
than for their own demand. The few cattle 
that they rear are not for home consumption ; 
they must be driven far before they can be 
sold, and the money which is obtained for them 
will barely pay the taxes, (for even poverty 
there is taxed,) and purchase indispensable 
household articles and instruments of hus- 
bandry. When resources fail them, such as 
have strength and hope enough for the exer- 
tion, emigrate like swallows, for the winter, in 
search, not of fortune, but of food. This was 
the case in the second year of Neff’s residence; 
the dearth was so great, that many sold their 
cattle at any price that the purchaser would 
be pleased to give, because the forage failed ; 
and he frequently met large parties of young 
men, and even fathers «of families, going to 
seek work on any terms in distant provinces. 

To these people Felix Neff devoted him- 
self. 

4 It wu not on Sunday only that ha went the 
round of his churches, but he was ever visiting 
now one quarter, and then another ; and happy 
did they esteem themselves at whoss table he eat 
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down, and under whose roof he lodged for the 
night When his arrival was expected in certain 
hamlets, whose rotation to be visited was sup- 
posed to be coming round, it was beautiful to see 
the cottages send forth their inhabitants, to watch 
the coming of the beloved minister. “ Come, 
take your dinner with us" — “Let me prepare 
your supper” — “ Permit me to give up my bed to 
you" — were re-echoed from many a voice, and 
though there was nothing in the repast which de- 
noted a feast-day, yet never was festival observed 
with greater rejoicing than by those whose rye- 
bread and pottage were shared by the pastor. 
Sometimes, when the old people of one cabin 
were standing at their doors, and straining their 
eyes to catch the first view of their 44 guide to 
heaven,” the youngsters of another were perched 
on the summit of a rock, and stealing a prospect 
which would afford them an earlier sight of him, 
and give them the opportunity of offering the first 
invitation. It was on theee occasions that he ob- 
tained a perfect knowledge of the people, ques- 
tioning them about such of their domestic con- 
cerns as he might be supposed to take an interest 
in, as well as about their spiritual condition, and 
finding where he could be useful both as a secu- 
lar adviser and a religious counsellor. 44 Could 
all their children read 1 Did they understand what 
they read ? Did they offer up morning and even- 
ing prayers ? Had they any wants that he could, 
relieve? Any doubts that he could remove? Any 
afflictions wherein he could be a comforter?” 

4 It was thus that he was the father of his flock* 
and master of their afiections and their opinions ; 
and when the seniors asked for his blessing, and 
the children took hold of his hands or his knees, 
he felt all the fatigue of his long journeys pass 
away, and became recruited with new strength. 
But for the high and holy feelings which sustained 
him, it is impossible that he could have borne up 
against his numerous toils and exposures, even 
for the few months in which he thus put his con- 
stitution to the trial. Neither rugged paths, nor 
the inclement weatfter of these Alps, which would 
change suddenly from sunshine to rain, and from 
rain to sleet, and from sleet to snow : nor snow 
deep under foot, and obscuring the view when 
dangers lay thick on his road; nothing of this 
sort deterred him from setting out, with his staff 
in his hand, and his wallet on his back, when he 
imagined that his duty summoned him. I have | 
been assured by those who have received him 
into their houses at such times, that be has come 
in chilly, wet, and fatigued, or exhausted by heat, 
and sudden transitions from excessive heat to 
piercing cold, and that, after sitting down a few 
minutes, his elastic spirits would seem to renovate 
his sinking frame, and he would enter into dis- 
course with all the mental vigour of one who was 
neither weary nor languid. 

1 When he was not resident at the presbytery, 
be was the guest of some peasant, who found him 
willing to live as he lived ; to make a scanty meal 
of toup-maigre, often without salt or bread, and 
to retire to rest in the same apartment, where a 
numerous family were crowded together, amidst 
nil the inconveniences of a dirty and smoky 
hovel/ — pp. 213-215. I 


I ‘You have come among us,* said an inha- 
| bitant of Mensas, 4 like a woman who attempts 
to kindle a fire with green wood. She spends 
her breath in blowing it, to keep alive the lit- 
tle flame, but the moment she quits it, it goes 
out' Lest it should indeed inevitably be thus, 
Neff endeavoured, as far as means and cir- 
cumstances permitted, to follow Oberlin*s ex- 
ample, for the character of Oberlin was his 
delight and his model. He taught the people 
of the upper hamlets that a way might be made 
to let the smoke out of their dwellings, and 
apertures for letting in the light and air ; chim- 
neys and windows being luxuries to which few 
of them had aspired. He convinced them that 
warmth might be obtained in the winter more 
healthily, and not less comfortably, than by 
4 pigging together for six or seven months in 
stables, m>m which the muck of the cattle was 
removed but once during the year.’ He taught 
them a mode of tillage by which they increased 
the quantity of their produce. The potatoe 
they bad indeed before he went among them, 
but they cultivated it so wretchedly that the 

{ >roduce was the least possible, and the quality 
amcntably bad ; for they set it so close that 
there was no room for growth or expansion, or 
for weeding the ground. It was in vain that 
he advised them to 'set at proper distances; 
proceeding therefore in that decided way which 
Oberlin’s example had taught him to pursue, 
he went through the valley when this busi- 
ness was in hand, and going out to the fields 
or gardens when they were setting their pota- 
toes, took the spade from the labourer, ana set 
two or three rows himself. This was not per- 
mitted without great reluctance, and many, as 
soon as his back was turned, reset them after 
their own fashion ; but a few let them remain, 
and in the ensuing year there was not one but 
was ready to follow the pastor’s method ; 4 and 
the potatoe is now one of the most valuable 
productions of a soil which yields but a scanty 
return at the most’ 

Breeding cattle is one of the principal re- 
sources of the valley of Fressiniere, but a dry 
summer often left the people unprovided with 
hay. Here Neff’s engineering studies became 
of use. He saw that, by a proper direction of 
some of those streams, which in the Alps ne- 
ver fail, the grass in many places might at any 
time be irrigated ; but when he represented to 
his parishioners that the water might be made 
to rise and fall, and dammed and distributed as 
it was wanted, it was neither easy to persuade 
them of this, nor to make them encounter what 
they thought a ruinous expense and in insu- 
perable labour. When first he seriously pro- 
posed to them to construct the necessary ca- 
nals, they absolutely refused ; and in the bit- 
terness of disappointed benevolence, he told 
them that they were equally deaf to temporal 
and spiritual counsel. Pointing to the torrents 
which ran to waste, he exclaimed, 4 You make 
as little use of these ample streams as you do 
of the water of life ! God has vouchsafed to 
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offer you both in abundance; hut your pas- 
tures, like your hearts, are languishing with 
drought !* In the spring of 1825 there had been 
so little snow, that there was every reason to 
expect the grass would fail, the soil not having 
received its wonted supply of moisture. Neff 
then renewed the proposal, urging how need- 
ful at this time it evidently was. The objec- 
tion was not now to the impossibility or the 
cost of the undertaking, but to its durability, 
and to the jarring interests which it might call 
forth. The canal and aqueducts, if made, would 
soon get out of order. If one proprietor were 
willing, another might not be so. One neigh- 
bour might refuse to let the trench c^oss his 
land, and thus stop the whole proceeding ; but 
if all agreed, and the work were happily com- 
pleted, an avalanche, or the descent of a crag, 
would soon destroy it, and leave them as they 
were before. To this Neff replied, that no- 
thing was safe from avalanches, and on that 
score they might just as reasonably refuse to 
plant or sow, and to build houses. He then 
addressed them separately, upon whom col- 
lectively it was hopeless to prevail : — Will you 
consent if your neighbour will! Personal ap- 
peals are not so easuy resisted ; and he gradu- 
ally obtained in this way an unwilling acqui- 
escence. But then a selfish difficulty was 
started — Will the distribution be equal ! Will 
not my neighbour get more of the water than 
I shall 1 How do I know that he will not ex- 
haust the supply before my land has had a 
drop! In reply to this, Neff proposed, that 
there should be * a committee and an arbiter to 
determine what share of the public benefit each 
occupier should enioy, and how long, and on 
what days, and at what hours, the stream should 
be permitted to pour its waters into the differ- 
ent sections and branches of its course.’ 

All consents were at last obtained, all pre- 
liminaries settled, and the line was marked 
out; but then the people would only labour at 
that part which was to irrigate their own 
grounds. Men will not be found more gene- 
rous in proportion as they are removed from 
civilization, but they are more easily made 
ashamed of selfishness; for no one in this ruder 
state thinks of justifying it as a commendable 
principle of action ; our good instincts must be 
corrupted by the vices of society before we 
can practise that deadly delusion upon our- 
selves. Neff saw that this was not a resolu- 
tion to be maintained if he could once get 
them fairly engaged. Be it so, said he ; only 
let us make a beginning ! Accordingly at day- 
break the working-party, consistingof forty, 
met, with the pastor at their head. They pro- 
ceeded to examine the remains of an ancient 
aqueduct, (a proof that these valleys bad once 
been possessed by a more industrious or more 
intelligent generation,) and make out its line, 
which would, it was thought, be useful, if this 
could be done so far as to follow its direction. 
But only few traces were discernible, and the 
sight seemed to dishearten men whom Mr. 
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Gilly aptly demonstrates conscripts rather than 
volunteers. * We shall be three days,’ said 
one, 4 before we can complete this part of the 
work !’ 4 It will take us not less than six,’ said 
another. 4 Ten,’ said a third. 4 Not quite so 
many,’ said the pastor, mildly, and with a be- 
nevolent smile. To work they went, in de- 
tachments of five or six— Neff allotting a dis- 
tinct portion of labour to each, and taking upon 
himself the direction in chief; sometimes ply- 
ing his pickaxe himself, at others hovering 
from place to place to superintend all. About 
ten o’clock they proposed to go home to break- 
fast ; but Neff could not trust them out of sight 
of each other, and of himself; he sent for his 
own breakfast, continued at his work, and per- 
suaded the rest to do the same. 

4 It was a toilsome undertaking. In some place# 
they had to elevate the floor of the main channel 
to the height of eight feet, and in others to lower 
it as much. In the course of the first day’s labour, 
it was necessary to carry the construction across 
the rocky beds of three or four torrents, and often 
when the work appeared to be effectually done, 
Neff detected a default in the level, or in the in- 
clination of the water course, which obliged him 
to insist upon their going over it again. At four 
o’clock the volunteers were rewarded by seeing 
the first fruits of their labours; one line of aque- 
duct was completed ; the dam was raised, and the 
water rushed into the nearest meadow amidst the 
joyful shouts of workmen and spectators. The 
next day some cross cuts were made, and propri- 
etors, who were supposed to be secretly hostile 
and incredulous, saw the works carried over their 
ground without offering any opposition to the 
measure, for who could indulge his obstinate or 
dogged humour, when the benevolent stranger, 
the warm-hearted minister, was toiling in the 
sweat of his brow to achieve a public good- which 
never could be of the least advantage to himself! 
It was the good shepherd, not taking the fleece, 
but exhausting his own strength, and wearing 
himself out for the sheep. On the third, and the 
following days, small transverse lines were formed, 
and a long ch.innel was made across the face of 
the mountain, to supply three village fountains 
with water. This last was a very formidable en- 
terprise. It was necessary to undermine the rock, 
to blast it, and to construct a passage for the 
stream in granite of the very hardest kind. “I 
had never done any thing like it before,” ia the 
pastor's note upon this achievement, 4< but it waa 
necessary to assume an air of scientific confidence, 
and to give my orders like an experienced engi- 
neer.” 

4 The work was brought to a most prosperous 
issue, and the pastor was thencefbrward a sove- 
reign, who reigned so triumphantly and absolutely, 
that his word waa law.” — pp. 238-240. 

The favourite scene of his labours, Val 
Fressiniere, is probably the most uncivilized 
spot in the French dominions. Neff found its 
inhabitants nearly in the same barbarous state 
that Thuanus has described, when he spoke at 
that valley as the most wild and repulsive in 
the whole region, and the people as having no 
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linen in use, either for their garments or their 
beds, and sleeping in the clothes which they 
wore during the day, living in the same hovels 
with their cattle, and so offensive to the smell, 
that strangers could scarcely bear to be within 
scent of them. This the historian imputed to 
the filthy manner in which they led upon the 
produce of the chase — the chamois and the 
bear. But uncouth and squalid as they were, 
he said they were very far from being uncul- 
tivated in their morals; almost all of them 
could write, understood Latin, and as much 
French as sufficed for reading the Bible, and 
for singing psalms. In the course of two cen- 
turies they were so far improved that they 
wore woollen instead of being clothed In sheep 
skins; but in their intellectual culture they 
had retrograded in at least an equal degree. 
They had as little knowledge of Latin as they 
had use for it, and there was scarcely one in 
the whole valley who could read French With 
any tolerable fluency, much less 6peak it ; in- 
deed, before Neff could teach them, it was ne- 
cessary that he should make himself thoroughly 
master of their patois. To this condition per- 
secution had reduced them. They had been 
hunted like wild beasts during the dog-days of 
Roman Catholic ascendancy, when their near- 
est neighbours, the inhabitants of Val Louise, 
bad been exterminated, and those of Val Quey- 
ras had only escaped extermination by con- 
forming outwardly to the religion of the per- 
secuting church. There is nothing more 
atrocious in the history of that church than its 
relentless persecution of the primitive Chris- 
tians (for so they may with sufficient propriety 
be called) of the Alpine countries. He who 
with an honest mind examines the copious ac- 
counts which have been given of the religious 
wars in France, would be disposed (if St. Bar- 
tholomew conld be forgotten) to doubt on which 
side the greatest excesses were committed. 
The impassible Monti uc (who, if he had lived 
in our days, would have been a marshal after 
Buonaparte's own heart, and whose memoirs 
are one of the most characteristic books in any 
language) — he gives a dreadful account of the 
Huguenots, which may be believed, because 
he gives a hideous one of his own proceedings i 
against them. Je scavois bien, said he, que si 
je tombois .entre tears mains et a leur discre- 
tion^ la plus grande piece de mon corps n' exist 
pas esle plus grande qu'un des doigts de ma 
main. And so he determined to sell his skin 
dear. But the Ad pine Christians were an in- 
offensive race, who desired nothing more than 
to worship God after the manner of their fa- 
thers, and would fain have been in charity with 
all. 

That they should have preserved their pri- 
mitive faith in its purity after the Revocation 

& most certainly they dh) preserve it), is a 
not more consolatory than it is remarka- 
ble: for during a full hundred years they were 
deprived of all the ordinances of religion, ex- 
cept wjien, at long intervals, and at the hazard 


of his life, which, if he had been taken, would 
have been forfeited, some Vaudois pastor came 
over the mountains to administer them. The 
want of a resident pastor, and consequently of 
[ any one who could keep up among them their 
little stock of learning, sufficiently accounts 
for its total loss. The moral elevation of cha- 
racter which still existed — though like latent 
heat — was produced mainly by the pride of 
their religious ancestry (if so equivocal a word 
as pride may here be permitted ;) and it was 
favoured by the very circumstance of the lan- 
guage which at first impeded Neff in his en- 
deavours to communicate instruction. 4 To 
those who understand the patois, 9 says Mr. 
Gilly, ‘ or to whom it is accurately translated 
as it was to me, the poetical and elegant turn 
which is given to conversation by the constant 
use of figures and metaphors derived from 
mountain scenery, and from the accidents and 
exposure of Alpine life, enhance the pleasure, 
and send the traveller home well satisfied with 
his excursion.* Neff says, that the plaintive 
expressions and affecting rhythmical apostro- 
phes which are peculiar to this patois, cannot 
be translated into French : ‘ the French lan- 
guage is not rich enough to bear the transfu- 
sion/ One of these mountaineers was speak- 
ing to Neff of a pastor who had formerly visited 
them, and of his last address, in which he told 
them that they would see his face no more : it 
seemed, said the rel&ter, as if a gust of wind 
had blown out the torch which was to light us 
in our passage by night across the precipice. 

1 At the funeral of & young woman who died 
suddenly on her way from one church service to 
another, her mother, when the body was placed 
upon the bier, after repeating the prayers, ex- 
claimed, 44 Alas ! my poor child had not time ^o 
utter these words! death has seized her, as the 
eagle snatches np the lamb, as the rock falls and 
crushes the timid kid of the chamois. Oh, my 
dear Mary, the Lord has taken thee at the very 
gate of bis temple. Thy last thoughts were, 
therefore, we may hope, directed towards Him. 
Oh may He have made thy peace before the 
throne of God, and receive thee in paradise!’* 
4 How often, said one of Neff’s guides and cate- 
chumens, when they were passing a defile, — how 
often have I braved danger in following the wild 
goat among these precipices ! I spared neither my 
time nor trouble ; I endured cold, hunger, and fa- 
tigue ; I traversed the most frightful rocks, and 
exposed my life hundreds t>f times. Shall I do 
as much for Jesus 1 8hall I pursue eternal life 
with as much ardour V 

These are thoughts which might be express- 
ed iiv&ny language, but which are most likely 
to suggest themselves where the language is 
suited ror expressing them, and just in propor- 
tion as the dialect of these mountaineers par- 
takes more of the Provenqel than of the 
French, is it better adapted for the utterance 
of such feelings in figurative speech. There 
are no two nations in which the effect of lan- 
guage upon national character is more stri- 
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kingly seen than in the French and English. 
It is impossible that there should be a French 
Shakspeare or a French Milton ; and nearly 
so, let us hope, that there should be an English 
Voltaire. 

Neff, however, found a little of the leaven 
of French levity in his mountaineers. 4 The 
inhabitants of the High Alps,* he says, 4 like 
those of the other provinces of France, have 
very little gravity ; and though they are more 
pious than others, they are gay and full of hu- 
mour, so much so that very often a sally of wit 
or a bon mot will burst out very unseasonably, 
and excite a laugh in the midst of the most 
serious conversation. It is pecessary to be on 
one’s guard, or be in danger of being discon- 
certed every moment’ He complains that the 
only person in his parish whose education gave 
him a claim to the title of Monsieur, though 
he was a young man of good sense, the very 
antipodes to a petit-maltre , and moreover a zea- 
lous Protestant, was notwithstanding, ‘French- 
man like, not yet serious enough to answer his 
views as a Christian.’ Good Bishop Hacket’s 
motto, 4 Serve God and be cheerful,’ would 
probably have called from Neff rather a pity- 
ing sigh, than a smile of approbation. In an- 
other respect his people differed widely from 
their countrymen ; the women were .treated 
with such disregard among them, that ‘they 
never sat at table with their husbands or bro- 
thers, but stood behind them, and received 
morsels from their hands with obeisance and 
rofound reverence.’ Neff 4 taught the men 
etter manners.’ That the women were, for 
the most part, 4 ignorant and confined in their 
notions through the whole of this country,’ was 
to be expected, for ho\V should they have been 
otherwise 1 

In the frontier villages he used to perform 
service in a barn or stable, for want of a bet- 
ter place. The people of two of these poor 
hamlets willingly taxed themselves and built 
a neat little church twenty-seven feet long, by 
twenty feet wide, ‘and thus added one more to 
the Protestant sanctuaries of God in this depart- 
ment’ Materials, such as the country afforded, 
and labour, were easily supplied ; the cost in 
money was 600 francs (££!), and one-half of 
that still remained at Neff’s death, as a debt 
upon the buildings which it would be long be- 
fore the twenty-five poor families of these ham- 
lets could discharge. Another temple , as the 
Protestants choose to call their churches in 
coutradistinction to the Roman Catholic places 
of worship, "was built in Val Fressinidre ; and 
when the external building was completed, 

4 not a soul there, either workmen or others, £new 
how ro give the interior the proper air and cha- 
racter of a house of worship. To fashion and 
place the pulpit, to plan and arrange the seats, 
and not only to direct and to superintend, but to 
labour with the smiths and carpenters, so called, 
was the pastor’s occupation, when he could spare 
time from his preaching, and his catechizing, and 
his visiting from hamlet to hamlet, and from house 
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to house. Nothing was too much, too great, or 
too little for this citizen of two worlds ; this man 
of God, this servant of servants. From break of 
day to midnight he was toiling, in one way or 
other, with unyielding perseverance, and as the 
season had now permitted some of his catechu- 
mens to return to their labours, the young men to 
the fields, or their slate quarries, and the young 
women to their flocks, in the few sunny corners, 
where a thaw had taken place, his evening exposi- 
tions began later, and were extended far into the 
night. The ardour of the teacher and his scholars 
seemed to be eqnal ; both stole from their hours of 
rest; and the long glare of blazing pine-wood 
torches, and the shouting of voices, directing the 
footsteps of the timid, or of the tottering, often 
broke the silence and the darkness of the night in 
those wild glens, and announced that the pastor’s 
catechumens were finding their way home from 
one hamlet to another, after the sacred lessons 
that followed upon the manual labours of the day.’ 

— pp. 166, 166. 

No better place for a school-room than a dark 
and dirty stable could be foqnd in Dormilleuse, 
and this is not a climate where the teacher 
could take his seat on a sunny bank, or under 
a tree, and gather his scholars round him. 
Warmth and shelter were required ; and when 
the civilizer of this forlorn region had con- 
structed his aqueduct, fitted up his church, and 
introduced his agricultural improvements, he 
set about building a school. His influence was 
now so well established, that every family in 
this hamlet consented to furnish & man who 
should work under hie direction. 

1 Having first marked out the spot with line and 
plummet, and levelled the ground, he marched at 
the bead of his company to the torrent, and se- 
lected stones fit for the building. The pastor 
placed one of the heaviest upon his own shoulders 
— the others did the same, and away they went 
with their burthens, toiling up the steep aclivity, 
till they reached the site of the proposed building. 
This labour was continued until the materials wero 
all ready af band ; the walls then began to rise, 
and in ope week from the first commencement, 
the exterior masonry work was completed, and the 
roof was put upon the room. The windows, 
chimney, door, tables, and scats, were not long 
before they also were finished. A convenient 
stove added its accommodation to the apartment, 
and Dormilleuse, for the first time probably in its 
history, saw a public school-room erected, and the 
process of instruction conducted with all possible 
regularity and comfort 

4 1 had the satisfaction of visiting and inspect- 
ing this monument of Neff’s judicious exertions 
for his dear Dormilleusians — but it was a melan- 
choly pleasure. The shape, the dimensions, the 
materials of the room, the chair on which he sat, 
the floor which had been laid in part by his own 
hands, the window-frame and desks, at which ho 
had worked with cheerful alacrity, were all objects 
of intense interest, and I gazed on these relics of 
44 the Apostle of the Alps,” with feelings little 
short of veneration. It was here that he sacri- 
ficed his life. The severe winters of 1826-7, and 
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the unremitted attention which he paid to his du- 
ties, more especially to those of his school-room, 
were his death-blow.’ — p. 253. 

But this was among the most useful of his 
labours, — Mr. Giily calls it his 4 crowning 
work.’ Neff did not deceive himself ; he saw 
too surely that all which he had done in spirit- 
ual instruction was kept up by his presence 
aad personal exertions, and that unless provi- 
sion were made for the maintenance of the 
gospel here, it not only would not spread, but 
was in danger of being lost. So he resolved 
to become a training-master, and form a winter 
school for some of the most intelligent and well- 
disposed young men of the different villages in 
his great parish. Lamentably ignorant as they 
were, many of them had choeen to become 
teachers, and used to leave their mountain 
homes in the winter to open schools in the 
warmer and more sheltered helmets, and then 
return in spring and cultivate their own little 
heritages. Where there Was so strong a de- 
sire of learning themselves while they were 
teaching others, Neff’s proposal was roost joy- 
fully accepted ; but how were these poor moun- 
taineers to support the costl for their winter 
migration had the further end of subsistence in 
view. Funds were supplied by some of his 
friends in Geneva, and Mr. Gilly believes that 
the lady who favoured him with Neff’s journal 
for the compilation of this most Interesting vol- 
ume, was greatly instrumental in raising mo- 
ney for him in England. There was another 
difficulty ; no one m France can lawfully exer- 
cise the office of a schoolmaster without a li- 
cense, and no license can be granted either to 
a foreigner or a pastor. It was necessary, 
therefore, to obtain an assistant, not merely 
that he might be at liberty to look after the 
rest of his diocese (for so the parish micht, for 
its exteot, be called), but that he might thus 
be saved from any molestation. One was found, 
who, at no slight sacrifice of his own concerns, 
answered the invitation, and came at the worst 
season of the year, when winter was begin- 
ning, to take up his residence in the midst of 
the ice and frightful rocks of Dormilleuse. 

As it was only the winter which the students 
could spare for this occupation, they suffered 
no time to be lost They divided the day into 
three parts : from sunrise till eleven, when they 
breakfasted; from noon to sunset when they 
supped (dinner caret, like the vocative in old 
grammars^ ; and from supper till ten or eleven 
at night, fourteen or fifteen hours of study in 
alL Much of their time was employed in 
uateaching them to read ; — < the wretched 
manner in which they had been taught, their 
detestable accent, and strange tone of voice/ 
rendering this, though a most tiresome, a most 
necessary duty. * Grammar too, of which not 
one of them had the least idea,’ occupied much 
of their time. • People/ says Neff, ‘ who have 
been brought up in towns, can have no concep- 
tion of the difficulty, which mountaineers and 
rustics, whose ideas are confined to those ob- 
Muieum.— VoL XX1IL 
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jects only to which they have been familiarized, 
find in learning this branch of science, There 
is scarcely any way of conveying the meaning 
of it to them.’ He might have been asked, 
whether, except in the case of learning a new 
language, there is any occasion for conveying 
it ? Spelling was weary work ; but it is re- 
markable that arithmetic also seems to have 
excited no pleasureable excitement of intellect 
Geography they delighted in ; and when Neff 
gave them 4 some notions of the sphere, and of 
the form and qiotion of the earth, of the seasons, 
and the climates, and of the heavenly bodies,’ 
every thing was as novel to them as it would 
have been to the South Sea islanders. 

* Up to this time/ says he, * I had been aston- 
ished by the little interest they took. Christian- 
minded as they were, on the subject of Christian 
missions ; but when they began to have some idea 
of geography, I discovered that their former igno- 
rance of this science, and of the very existence of 
many foreign nations in distant quarters of the 
globe, was the cause of such indifference. As soon 
as they began to learn who the people are who 
require to have the gospel preached to them, and 
in what part ef the globe they dwell, they felt the 
same concern for the circulation of the gospel that 
other Christiana entertained. These new acquire- 
ments, in fact, enlarged their spirit, made new 
creatures of them, and seemed to triple their very 
existence.’ 

Neff proceeded with them eo for as to give 
some lectures on geometry, 4 and this too pro- 
duced a happy moral developement* Lessons 
in music formed part of the evening employ- 
ment, for from the beginning of his career he 
had given instructions in psalmody, 1 with that 
intuitive knowledge of human nature,' says his 
biographer, 4 and of the chords by which it is 
moved, that eo eminently distinguished him; 
and this added very substantially both to his 
own influence and to the number of those who 
expressed a desire to enrol themselves in his 
little company of hearers and learners.’ Du- 
ring his probationary ministry, he used to pro- 
long his meetings by singing till a late hour in 
the evening, that his people might 4 not be able 
to go to the dances.’ Most of the young adults 
were present at such lessons as they could un- 
derstand ; to them, indeed, it supplied the want 
of any other amusement; and as there was a 
separate instructor for the children, the only 
persons for whom no instruction had been pro- 
vided were the young women and the elder 
girls. Neff proposed, therefore, that they should 
assemble of an evening in the school-room 
which the children occupied by day ; and then 
some of his students gave them lessons in read- 
ing and writing, while he superintended all, 
and carried on the education of teachero and 
pupils at the same time. 

It is an observation of Neff's, that when 
young women have an ear and love music, it 
is always an advantage for a minister to find 
such aid ; and his own experience had taught 
him that, with this help, he might always hope 
No. 13a— B 
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for some degree of success. The church of 
England has lost much by its indolent — not to 
say scandalous — neglect of psalmody ; and many 
of its hostile sects have gained as much by their 
attention tn it. But in nothing was this excel- 
lent man . jre wise than in his clear percep- 
tion, — to use Mr. Gilly’s words, — ‘that the 
spiritual condition of his church would be im- 
roved, by laying a foundation for the high and 
oly things of the gospel, with the precious 
stones of commonplace information.’ He * pre- 
pared the minds of his flock tor the reception 
and comprehension of sacred truths, by giving 
them an insight into those secrets of knowledge, 
which some are weak enough to imagine are 
too profound for the simple, and too attract^ 
for the religious.’ He led bis scholars method- 
ically and patiently into the ‘ pleasant paths of 
music, geography, history, and astronomy.’ 
‘Ilis mind,’ says his biographer, ‘was tco eiu 
larged to fear that he should be teaching his 
peasant boys too much. It was his aim to 
show what a variety of enjoyments may be ex- 
tracted out of knowledge ; and that even the 
shepherd and the goatherd of the mountain side 
will be all the happier and better for every 
piece of solid information that he can acquire.’* 
Woe be to those who would separate knowledge 
and religion, whether their motive originate in 
the feeble fear of the one, or the wicked dis- 
like of the other ! 

The costs of this winter academy for four 
months, including candles, paper and ink, the 
salary of an assistant-master, and food for seven- 
teen students who came from a distance (there 
were eight from the immediate neighbourhood, 
and these of course boarded at home), amounted 
to about 22/. 10s. ; rather more than two-thirds 
of which Neflf was able to replace, because 
some of the pupils made up their share of the 
expenses, and even the poorest furnished their 
quota of bread. ‘ This,' says the biographer, 

‘ is a statement which will excite some wonder 
in the minds of many readers, who are not aware 
bow much good may be done at a small cost, 
when the stream of bounty is made to pass 
through proper channels.’ 

* We cannot but feel respect for students, who 
willingly shut themselves up amidst the most 
comfortless scenes in nature, and submitted to the 
severity of not less than fourteen hours of bard 
study a day, where the only recreation was to go 
from dryer lessons to lectures in geography and 
music. It was a long probation of hardship. — 
Their fare was in strict accordance with the rest 
of their situation. It consisted of a store of salted 
meat, and rye bread, which had been baked in au- 
tumn, and when they came to use it, was so hard, 
that it required to be chopped up with hatchets, 
and to be moistened with not water. Meal and 
flour will not keep in this mountain atmosphere, 
but would become mouldy, — they are, therefore, 
obliged to bake it soon after the corn is threshed 
out Our youthful anchorites were lodged gratu- 
itously by the people of Dormilleuse, who also 
liberally supplied them with wood for fuel, scarce 


as it was ; but if the pastor had not laid in a stock 
of provisions, the scanty resources of the village 
could not have met the demands of so many 
mouths, in addition to its native population.’ — 
p. 2G4. 

The situation becomes more striking when 
it is borne in mind that the scene was in one 
of the highest inhabited parts of the Alps, — a 
spot, indeed, which men would never have in- 
habited if they had not . been driven there by 
persecution. Their communication with the 
other valleys was both difficult and dangerous, 
and that not only when the snow was falling 
and the winds high, but rendered so by the 
avalanches which threatened on all sides, and 
which were ‘falling thick, especially about 
Dormilleuse.' Opce the students and many of 
the inhabitants were providentially preserved 
from one when returning home after a Eermon, 
from the church. It rolled into a very narrow 
defile, and fell between two groups of people, 
—a moment *sooner or later one of those par- 
ties must have been carried into the abyss be- 
low, and ‘ the flower of the youth of this region 
would thus have been destroyed.’ ‘ The vil- 
lages,’ says NeftJ * are even where menaced by 
the impending danger. Upon several occa- 
sions lately, I have seen even our calm and 
daring Alpines express anxiety. In fact, there 
are very few habitations in these parts which 
are not liable to he swept away ; — there is not 
a spot in the narrow corner of the valley which 
can be considered absolutely safe. But terrible 
as their situation is, they owe to it their reli- 
gion, and perhaps their physical existence. If 
their country had been more secure and more 
accessible, they would have been exterminated 
like the inhabitants of Val Louise.’ 

4 The separation of this little party is not the 
least interesting part in the history of their pro- 
ceedings. Towards Easter, .the opening spring 
gave the signal for their return to their severed 
communes , and the studies of the school-room gave 
place to manual labour in the fields and woods. 
The breaking up of a society, which had been 
united by the strongest ties of mutual respect and 
affection, could not be contemplated without feel- 
ings of reluctance on all sides — but it was an event 
which was regarded with peculiar regret by the 
inhabitants of the secluded Dormilleuse. It was 
a perfect epoch in its history to have received in 
its bosom a company of young men, who, though 
they were of grave habits and serious demeanour, 
yet gave a dash of unwonted cheerfulness to the 
dull routine of Alpine life. To see them in the 
village sanctuary, to hear their voices at the close 
of day, and to listen to the swelling harmony, 
when their evening hymn of praise was raised to 
the throne of the Most High, to receive them in 
their humble dwellings, and to meet them by the 
toiTeet aide, when the weather would permit them 
to take exercise — these were so many incidents to 
change the sameness of their usually unvaried ex- 
istence, and the day, on which they were to bid 
farewell to theirguests, was one of painful antici- 
pation to the DonmUeuauns. On the evening 
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before they took tbeir leave, the young men of the 
village prepared a supper for their new friends, 
and invited them to the parting banquet. It was 
a simple and a frugal repast, consisting of the pro- 
ductions of the chase. The bold hunter contri- 
buted his salted chamois, the less enterprising 
sportsman of the mountain laid a dried marmot 
upon the table, and one or two of the most suc- 
cessful rangers of the forest produced a bear’s ham, 
as a farewell offering in honour of the last even- 
ing on which the conversation of this interesting 
group was to be enjoyed. It was at the same 
time a pleasing and a melancholy festival, but I do 
not find, in the pastor's Journal, that either the 
achievements of their ancestors, who had garrisoned 
this rocky citadel, and had repulsed numberless 
attempts to storm it, or the exploits of the chas- 
seurs, who had furnished the festive board, formed 
the conversation of the evening. It seems to have 
savoured rather of the object which originally 
brought them together, and when one of the party 
remarked, — “ What a delightful sight, to behold 
so many young friends met together — but it is not 
likely that we shall ever meet all together again !” 
— the pastor took the words up like a text, and en- 
larged upon the consolatory thought, that though 
they might see each other’s faces no more in this 
life, they would most assuredly meet again in a 
joyful state of existence in the world to come, if 
they would persevere in their Christian course. 
He then gave them a parting benediction, and, 
after a long and mournful silence, which each 
seemed unwilling to interrupt, either by uttering 
the dreaded good-bye, or moving from his seat, 
the valedictory words and embraces passed from 
one to another, and they separated. The next 
morning, at an early hour, they were seen wind- 
ing down the mountain-path to their several 
homes ; they of Dormilleuse gazed after them till 
their figures were lost in the distance, and the 
village on the rock appeared more dreary and deso- 
late than ever.’ — p. 265-268. 

Three years of such unremitting exertions 
irremediably ruined Neff’s constitution, which 
had shown symptoms of weakness at the com- 
mencement of his labour. One continual, or 
rather perpetual, course of excitement and 
anxiety — freqnent and laborious journies on 
foot, in all weathers — the sharpness of the ex- 
ternal air, and the suffocating heat of a small 
room, in which so many persons, not remark- 
able for their cleanliness, were crowded to- 
gether, day after day, — these, with the fatigue 
of his daily, and almost hourly, lectures, would 
have undermined a stronger frame. Nor was 
his food such as to supply the unmerciful de- 
mands made upon his bodily powers. H 19 
meals were irregular, the food coarse and un- 
wholesome, and thus a total derangement of 
the digestive organs was brought on, which 
compelled him to leave his parish in April, 
1827, in the vain hope that the more genial 
climate of his native country might restore 
him: he lingered about twelve months in a 
state of severe suffering, and then went to his 
reward; 

. <l{OV UTVOV 
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Like Oberlin, indeed, who was his mpdel,' 
Felix Neff has left an example that will live 
and fructify. He has been singularly fortunate 
in finding a judicious biographer, one who, 
with warm feelings, possesses a sober mind; 
one who, with the most affectionate reverence 
for the virtues of this admirable man, has 
neither canonized what was erroneous in his 
conduct, nor sought to conceal it. 

NefFs unremitting exertions, and the priva- 
tions and hardships to which he voluntarily 
subjected himself, were such that he may al- 
most be said to have perished by a slow sui- 
cide. But this, considering the zeal which 
consumed him, is more to be regretted, than 
imputed to him as a fault; he may even 
(though mistakenly) have thought it his duty 
so to spend himself, knowing in how great a 
degree his death, so hastened, would sanctify 
his memory, and tend to impress his lessons 
upon the hearts of those for whom he had 
sacrificed himself But he exacted too much 
from those as well as from himself; being, as 
it were, wholly spiritualized himself, he allow- 
ed too little for ordinary humanity. He set 
hiB face against harmless sports, which are 
salutary as well for the mind as the body, (it 
is proper to observe that his biographer inti- 
mates no dissent from his opinions upon this 
point ;) and he established re-unions or prayer- 
meetings throughout his parish, wherever he 
could, being so thoroughly persuaded of their 
utility as to assert that ‘ whosoever, even were 
he an angel, should neglect such meetings, un- 
der any pretext whatever, is very little to be 
depended on, and cannot be reckoned among 
the sheep of Christ’s fold !* To those who 
agree with Neff here, we earnestly recommend 
a perusal of Mr. Gilly’s very judicious remarks 
upon the sure tendency of such meetings to 
generate spiritual pride, and the whole train 
of evils that follow upon that easily besetting 
sin. The remarks are advanced in a spirit 
of true Christian meekness and they are 
strengthened by the high practical authority of 
Thomas Scott, and the high intellectual one 
of Bishop Heber. We touch thus briefly upon 
this, only, as the biographer of this admirable 
man has done, lest it should be supposed that 
we think his example worthy to be followed 
in these, as in so many other things. It is a 
beautiful example. ‘ Without derogating in 
the least degree,’ says Mr. Gil1y f ‘from NefFs 
merits, it may be said that much of his useful- 
ness may bo attributed to the practical lessons 
which Oberlin had previously taught. It is 
for this reason that few greater boons can be 
conferred on society, than by giving all possi- 
ble notoriety to the labours of such benefactors 
of mankind as our own Bernard Gilpin, and 
George Herbert, or Frederick Oberlin, who, in 
their humble stations of parish priests, promot- 
ed the temporal and spiritual good of their peo- 
ple at the same time. Many a young clergy- 
man has received the same impression as Neff, 
from reading such biography ; and has lighted 
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his candle at such glorious lamps, and has been 
inspired with the noblest of all ambition, that 
of distributing happiness and comfort within 
the immediate circle of his duties.* Neff him- 
self is now ‘a burning and a shining light,’ by 
which others will be kindled. 

No English clergyman has difficulties of the 
same kind to contend with; but it is not less 
true than lamentable that there is scarcely a 
parish in England in which there are not much 
more formidable ones. Neff had no ale-houses 
in his parish, no beer-shops, (those most mis- 
chievous creations of the legislature, against 
which a cry is heard from all parts of the land.) 
There were no schism-shops there — no inter- 
loping bigots or itinerant fanatics to obstruct 
his usefulness, by disparaging his office, vilify- 
ing his motives, and traducing his doctrines. 
No newspapers found their way there to coun- 
teract (systematically) his religions instruc- 
tions, and to set before his people the details 
of every loathsome and every atrocious crime 
that is committed in the midst of a depraved 
and thoroughly corrupted society. There was 
no poverty there but what nature inflicted ; it 
belonged to the place — the people regarded it 
as their portion, their hereditary lot, and there 
was no close contrast to embitter it There 
were none there who ground the faces of the 
poor — no iron-hearted manufacturers; and, on 
the other hand, none who existed in a state of 
hostility, secret or avowed, with the world and 
the world’s law ; no smugglers, no poachers, 
no sabbath-breakers; none of that rising popu- 
lation which is to be seen, not in our great 
oities alone, but in all manufacturing and all 
populous places, and from which scarcely the 
smallest town is free — running Wild, as it were, 
among their fellow-creatures, and trained up 
from earliest childhood in the ways of sin, 
misery, and perdition. We could name 
parishes (and every reader assuredly could add 
to the list) to which, as to their .moral state, the 
Ban de la Roche, when Oberlin commenced 
his labours there, was as the garden of Eden ; 
and as to the physical condition of a large pro- 
portion of the people, the poverty of Dormil- 
leuse might seem like comfort and abundance 
when compared with them. 

* If there is a crime in England,’ says the author 
of an unpretending but very pleasing little 
volume, •--* if there is a crime in England which 
may be properly termed rational , it is the sin of 
8abbath breaking. I do not know what idea a 
foreigner would form of Christian England, if he 
took a survey of our towns and villages on a Sab- 
bath day : he would be led to look upon our bible 
societies, our missionary societies, as no more than 
sunbeams glancing from a plain of ice. Let not 
the splendour of our good deeds, the heavenly halo 
which sheds its glory round us, blind us to the 
moral plague, which, lurking beneath, is preying 
upon the very vitals of society. Pass on from 
own to town, and from village to village ; visit 


* Eveulugs by Eden Side, by George Pearson, Kendal, 


the churches, the chapels also, and see what pro- 
portion their united congregations bear to the 
population that swarms around them : visit the 
dwellings of the people, ask if family altars are 
common among them, and how many of their in- 
habitants are really on the Lord’s side 1 sum up 
the account, and the glory of England is laid in 
the dust’ 

Well does this amiable and right-minded 
writer remind those in high places who regard 
the sabbath with habitual contempt, that ‘ rank 
and fortune are dependent upon social order, 
in other words, upon the submission of the peo- 
ple to certain regulations, the observance of 
which is founded upon, and sanctioned by the 
sacred authority of that religion they so madly 
despise : for, let religion once lose its hold on 
the minds of the people, and hereditary power 
and pride will be swept away and mingle in 
the wreck of better things. 4 Well has he said 
this to’ the great; and well and eloquently too 
does he say — 

* The waters are agitated, and public opinion, like 
a river that has burst beyond its banks, threatens 
to overturn all that is within it? reach ; and what 
is beyond its reach ? The most durable works of 
man are unable to resist it : the torrent is rolling 
onward, and its waters are now heaving and 
splashing against a fabric that has withstood the 
storms of centuries, — a fabric that now trembles to 
its very foundation beneath the mighty pressure. 
Let the clergy not despise the signs of the times : 
the searching waters will also try the solidity of 
their structure, and what is not based upon the 
rock the uplifted billows will batter down.’ 

The clergy have not despised those signs. 
Whoever can call to mind the state of the 
church and of the universities thirty or forty 
years ago, must know, that in no other class 
has there been so great and undeniable an im- 
provement Were they but favoured by ex- 
ternal circumstances as much as they are ob- 
structed by them, the good that might be ef- 
fected through their influence would be great 
indeed. For it is only by their zealous and 
rsevering endeavours that reformation can 
hoped for, without which all other reforms 
(real or putative) will only mock the expecta- 
tions that they excite. By them it is that men 
must be induced (as indeed from the pulpit we 
have heard them properly exhorted) to ‘re- 
form the rotten boroughs of their own hearts 
to inquire into the guilds and corporations of 
their own vices ; to lessen the tyranny and the 
vexations in their own establishments and 
families; to petition — not the legislature to 
change the constitution of their country — but 
their God to regenerate their own corrupted 
nature. 

But much as they are doing and can do, too 
much is expected from them, especially when 
the laws wnereby they ought to be aided are 
operating against them. In vain may we de- 
sire to see a sober and a moral people when 
the legislature, by It single act, doubles the 
haunts of drunkenness and the temptations to 
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• it In vain may we hope to become once more 
a religious nation, while those who openly, and 
in defiance of human laws, break the sabbath, 
outnumber, and in some places even disturb, 
those by whom it is kept holy. In vain may 
the people be exhorted from the desk and the 
pulpit to fear God and honour the king and 
those who are in authority under him, while 
the press inculcates its weekly and daily les 
sons of insubordination and impiety, sowing the 
seeds of all vices and of all crimes. Here in- 
deed some indignation mast be awakened that, 
when a ready and sure remedy exists, the evil 
should nevertheless be permitted — and all but 
licensed-— all but encouraged — to proceed un- 
checked. But it is even more pinful, and 
more fearful, to know, that in vain must the 
faithful pastor admonish the labouring classes 
to do their duty in that state of life to which it 
hath pleased God to call them, while they find 
themselves iii that state helplessly, hopelessly, 
and miserably poor. This Journal will bear 
us witness that, for more than twenty years, 
we have insisted upon this topic, and proclaim- 
ed that, unless the condition of the poor be im- 
proved, both morally and physically, (and till 
it be physically improved, it is in vain to look 
for moral improvement,) nothing can save this 
nation from a more tremendous subversion 
than history has yet recorded as a warning to 
mankind ! 

But this we will venture to assert fearlessly, 
that whatever may be reserved for us in this 
age of experimental policy, — through what- 
ever ‘ variety of untried changes’ it may be 
destined that we should pass, the clergy of the 
thurch of England will do their duty. That 
church as it had its confessors, and its ‘ noble 
army of martyrs’ in the days of popish and of 
puritanical persecution, so has it never been 
without men who, in their humble spheres, 
discharged their duty faithfully towards God 
and man ; and never at any time has it been 
better provided than at this present The age 
of Oberlin and Neff was that of Henry Martyn, 
and of Reginald Heber— {living names it were 
unfit to mention here, readily as they would 
else occur,) — and many a heart is at this hour 
deriving strength from these exam plea Let 
the legislature, we entreat, aid them with such 
wholesome enactments as the reports of its 
committees afford us reason to expect, and as 
those who have the welfere of their country 
and of their fellow-creatures earnestly at heart 
pray for. Let it restore to us the enjoyment 
of a Christian Sabbath <no one will suppose 
that, in saying this, we ask for a puritanical 
one, with which heaven forbid that this nation 
should ever again be afflicted, And thereby pre- 
pared for licentiousness end impiety ;)— let it 
provide a la\fr for punishing cruelty towards 
animals, a crime which, notwithstanding the 
horror that the excess to which it is at this 
time carried excites in every heart of common 
feeling, is, because of the defects of the law, 


committed with entire impunity.’ Let it di- 
minish the inducements to drunkenness; in- 
stead of multiplying them as it has done. Let 
it look into the slate of slavery at home ss well 
us abroad — the slavery of children in our fac- 
tories ; and as it claims for the black slaves a 
portion of time for their own use, so let it 
claim for these part at least of one week-day 
for the purposes of instruction, that the Sunday 
may be to these poor creatures not a school- 
day — but, what the laws of God designed it to 
he — a day of recreation and rest. Let it pur- 
sue its inquiries into the condition of the pcor, 
and take speedily what measures are possible 
for bettering it in all respects. Let this be 
done; and our Nefls and Oberlins <fqr such 
will rise among us) will enter, with the strength 
of hope as well as of zeal, upon their labours 
of love. * 


From the United Service Journal. 

NARRATIVE OF THE NAVAL OPERA- 
TIONS IN THE POTOMAC, 

By the Squadron under the Orders of Captain 
Sir James A. Gordon, in 1814.. 

When the war with France terminated in 
1814, by the overthrow of Napoleon, Govern- 
ment determined to carry on vigorous opera- 
tions in America, and bring the war to a con- 
clusion in that quarter, by severely chastising 
a nation who had declared against us when 
our hands were full in Europe, and who, by 
their maritime successes, had astonished them- 
selves as much as they had surprised us. 

It is not my intention to enter into a history 
of our naval disasters; but I cannot help ob- 
serving, that the Americans owed their suc- 
cess, in a great degree, to our Government and 
naval officers holding them too cheap, and in- 
stead of sending out large and well-manned 
frigates to crush them at once; we trusted to 
our supposed naval superiority, without taking 
proper precautions to secure it We never 
took the trouble to reflect, that there was no 
instance on record of a 12-pounder English 
frigate capturing a French one mounting 18- 
pounders, and we had no right to expect an, 
18-pounder English frigate should capture an 
American carrying 24-ppunders. We, unfor- 
tunately, considered them for below the French 
in naval knowledge and gunnery, when they 
were actvally superior to ourselves, having de- 
voted much attention to that science which we 
had shamefully neglected. We forgot there 
hod been an embargo for a considerable time 

* We P«w, pome month* ago, two or thiee numbers of a 
little monthly magazine entiiely devoted to this most pain- 
fully interesting sutyect ; and we hope it has not been dis- 
continued. Lord Porcfaesier, from the zeal with which he 
haa taken up the cause of humanit) towards animals, and 
Loid Ashley, from his readiness to supply Mr. Sadler's 
place as the advocate of the factory children, are reaping 
more of real honour and thankfulness than will ever In 
this country faH to the share, whether of noble or Ignoble 
demagogues 
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on American shipping, and that their ships 
were, in consequence, manned with picked 
ipen, and commanded by old officers, well-ex- 
perienced in seamanship, although totally in- 
experienced in war. They held our navy in 
great respect, 1 had almost said dread, and 
they zealously exerted themselves to render 
their ships as perfect as possible. Neverthe- 
less, I apprehend, it never once entered into 
the head of the commander of the Constitu- 
tion that he could by any chance capture a 
British frigate; and I intend nothing disre- 
spectful to the Constitution, when I observe, 
that had she fallen in with the Shannon, who 
was well manned, and in a superior state of 
discipline, she would, in all probability, have 
met the fhte of the Chesapeake. 

The first action being successful, gave them 
confidence; this was confirmed by the capture 
of another frigate, and several sloops of war, 
with equal ease, but all of inferior force ; they 
thought themselves invincible, and, in an evil 
hour, determined to try their strength with the 
Shannon, and so sure were they of success, 
th it many of the inhabitants of Boston went 
out in pleasure- boats to see the fight, and wel- 
come the Chesapeake back with her prize; 
when, to their surprise and dismay, a short 
duarter of an hour showed the United States’ 
flag struck, and the British colours flying as 
usual over those of their enemy. The action 
was short, but it was a hard fought and bloody 
battle; the Americans behaved with great 
bravery, (and why should they not? — they are 
our children,) but nothing could withstand the 
discipline of the Shannon. 

It is difficult for a naval officer to write about 
America without touching on our disasters, 
and the reader must pardon this natural pro- 
pensity, and I will carry him, with as little 
delay as possible, across the Atlantic to the 
scenes of action I am about to describe. I 
was in the Euryalus in those days, cruizing off 
Marseilles, under the orders of the Undaunted, 
and plans were laid for various enterprises 
during the summer. On standing in one night 
we observed brilliant illuminations, and con- 
cluded that Napoleon had gained a great vic- 
tory, or that the Allies had entered Paris, aj\d 
made peace — either of which events would 
have caused rejoicingB. At daylight in the 
morning, the white flag was seen flying on the 
forts, and we stood in to ascertain what had 
taken place, and were father surprised at re- 
ceiving a few shot from chateau OT£ The 
Undaunted was not slow m returning the com- 
pliment, not exactly understanding what to 
make of our reception. A boat with a flag of 
truce soon made its appearance, and the Mayor 
of Marseilles canoe alongside to apologize for 
the firing, and to inform us the Allies were in 
Paris, and Buonaparte dethroned. He invited 
us to anchor in the road, regretting at the same 
time that the sanitary laws would prevent him 
having the pleasure of seeing us on shore. 
We accepted the invitation most readily, with 


the secret intention of profiting by the general 
joy and enthusiasm, and outwitting the quaran- 
tine officers. After the complimentary salutes, 
we rowed into the harbour, and were so cla- 
morously invited by the people to land, that it 
was impossible to resist The moment the 
boat touched the wharf, a rush was made by 
men, women, and children, who embraced us 
with the most lively joy, and finally carried us 
in their arms to the town-hall, where the mu- 
nicipal body were assembled, and, totally for- 
getting the quarantine laws, received us with 
the greatest enthusiasm. The first alderman 
had got half through a long complimentary 
speech, when he was interrupted by a deputa- 
tion from the Board of Health, expressing 
their surprise, that the first act of the English 
should be setting the sanitary laws at nought — 
laws that had never been infringed but by Buo- 
naparte, who was now dethroned. We spoke 
French badly, and, in the present instance, 
were inclined to speak but little, and under- 
stand less. After a good deal of shrugging 
our shoulders, shaking our heads, — vocifera- 
tion on the part of the sanitary officers, — at- 
tempts to calm them on the part of the muni- 
cipality and bye-standeTs, — it was finally de- 
cided, the ships were to be put in quarantine, 
and the captains be allowed to remain on shore. 
Orders to that effect were given, but too late 
to be effectual ; every boat at Marseilles had 
been put in requisition, and the ships were 
fairly Boarded by men, women, and children of 
all classes, — this continued for two days. Re- 
presentations were made to the Board of Health 
to grant pratique , as it was quite impossible to 
keep the people out, bnt they were inflexible; 
The governor was at last obliged to lay the 
boom across the harbour, and call on the inha- 
bitants by proclamation to respect the law; 
this farce went cm for a week or ten days, when 
the flag was hauled down, and the officers were 
invited to share in the gaities of the town. 

The governor, Count Du Mui, an old gene- 
ral upwards of seventy, treated us with great 
kindness and hospitality ; his example was fol- 
lowed by the principal inhabitants, who vied 
with each other in tneir attentions and enter- 
tainments* In the midst of this gaiety,' the 
Undaunted sailed for Frejus, to embark the 
fallen emperor, in consequence of a requisition 
from Sir Neil Campbell, the English commis- 
sioner; her place was, however, supplied by 
several line-of-battle ships and frigates, who 
had heard of our reception, and came for the 
double purpose of recreation and embarking 
the numerous English prisoners who had been 
released, and were flocking in from all parts of 
France, and who had their frill share of the 
hospitalities of Marseilles. The sanitary laws 
were considerably relaxed, in consequence of 
the length of time the ships bad been at sea, 
and great harmony prevailed. Entertainments 
were given on board to the authorities and 
principal inhabitants; and French and English, 
who had been so long at war, seemed to fbr- 
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get their animosities, and were only anxious 
to contibute to each others enjoyments. 

Business was not forgot in tne midst of these 
gaieties. The caulking-iron, which had been 
many years silent, was again heard; ships 
were seen rigging, repairing, and taking in 
cargoes^ and every inhabitant appeared to feel 
prosperity had again smiled on their town. 
The military alone seemed dissatisfied; but 
still they were polite and attentive to their for- 
mer enemies, which was both pleasant and 
agreeable. It was most amusing to see our 
weather-beaten tars, who had been long shut 
out from any rational amusement, except what 
they found at Minorca, figuring away in qua- 
drilles, with all the good humour and awk- 
wardness of John Bull, quite unacquainted at 
that time with French dancing. The ladies 
of Marseilles were beautiful and most fascina- 
ting, and not a few officers left their hearts 
behind them. From this dream of pleasure*— 
for it was but a dream — we were awakened 
an order to proceed forthwith to Mahon, 
e hardly had time to bid adieu to our fair 
friends; nothing was further from our wishes 
than a trip to America, which was our ultimate 
destination: we had been long most actively 
employed in the Mediterranean, and looked 
forward to a relaxation from all our toils and 
troubles, with unfeigned pleasure ; that pros- 
pect, however, was at present at an end, and 
we left Marseilles, witn heavy hearts, to pro- 
ceed to Minorca, where we arrived in a couple 
of days. The Iphigenia, Bacchante, and Fu- 
rieuse, were already there, refitting for the 
American station ; we were put under the or- 
ders of Captain King, the senior officer, and 
we followed their example with all the alacrity 
that could be expected from a disappointed 
■hip’s company. The Euryalus was the oldest 
frigate in the Mediterranean, and officers and 
men bad fully made up their minds to be or- 
dered home from Marseilles: they, however, 
bore their disappointment with great good hu- 
mour; the worst hands were ordered to be 
discharged, and our complements were filled 
up from the squadron. Somehow or other we 
managed to receive worse men than we dis- 
charged ; and I believe I may safely say, the 
other frigates were in the same predicament, 
and we all sailed from Minorca with ship’s 
companies by no means fit to cope with tne 
picked men of America. On our arrival at 
Gibraltar we received orders to take under 
coovoy between three and four thousand men, 
under General Gosling, who were daily ex- 
pected from Genoa, and who were destined to 
carry on offensive operations in America. Five 
three-deckers and tne convoy soon arrived, — 
the latter had to provision and water,— end 
with so strong a naval force, and two admiral’s 
flags flying, it might be supposed that com- 
pleting them was no difficult task ; he that as 
it may, little or no assistance was given, and 
an easterly wind coming on, we were ordered 
to aea, -short of everything that was necessary 


to perform a voyage across the Atlantic— every 
necessary representation was made, without 
effect, and even aftef being under way, outside 
the Gut, a telegraphic signal was made to the 
squadron, which had also sailed, that we had 
neither water nor provisions, which was an- 
swered by the word “ supply.” 

A favourable wind brought us to the Canary 
Islands, where we obtained, with much diffi- 
culty, a scanty supply of water ; three days 
were passed at Santa Cruz in obtaining this, 
and the convoy sailed from that port on short 
allowance of water. The trade wind conducted 
us within a couple of hundred miles of Ber- 
muda, where we were met by a westerly 
breeze, and the water becoming short, it was 
a question whether we should not be obliged 
to proceed to Halifax. After beating about a 
few days, it fortunately changed, and we soon 
arrived at Bermuda. I mention this circum- 
stance, to show how much maritime expedi- 
tions depend upon weather, and how necessary 
to their success are good and proper arrange- 
ments at their commencement: in this in- 
stance, for want of management, an* expedi- 
tion, intended to close the war with America, 
fitted out at an enormous expense, must have 
failed had not the wind changed to the east- 
ward. Officers who were there, and read these 
pages, will well recollect this circumstance; 
who was to blame it is not for me to say, nor 
do I know ; all that our commodore could do, 
by way of remonstrance and application, was 
done, and yet we sailed in the manner I have 
described. At Bermuda we found Sir Alex- 
ander Cochrane, the commander-in-chief, and 
Sir Pulteney Malcolm, who had arrived from 
Bordeaux a few days before, with a squadron 
of troopers, having General Boss, and between 
two and three thousand soldiers and artillery 
on board. Part of these troops were destined 
to act in the Chesapeake, and part on the coast 
of New England ; but, by some unaccountable 
mistake, the despatch containing the distribu- 
tion of the troops, and the officer who was to 
command them, was nowhere to be found. 
Genera] Ross, on leaving Bordeaux, had reason 
to suppose be was to have a separate command. 
General Gosling, who commanded the Mediter- 
ranean troops, and was the senior officer, made 
his appearance with no Qtders at all Search 
was made for the ill-fated letter, and, after a 
couple of days’ perplexity, it was found, either 
on ooard a transport or troop-ship. General 
Ross had orders to carry on the war in the 
Chesapeake, and General Gosling the opera- 
tions in New England — this arrangement was 
most agreeable to the Wellingtonian troops, 
who were again to serve under one of their 
own generals. 

Sir Alexander Cochrane, having made all 
the necessary arrangements, put the convoy 
under Sir Pulteney Malcolm, and sailed for the 
Chesapeake, taking the Euryalus with him; 
Sir Pulteney, after provisioning and watering 
the fleet, was to follow with the greatest de- 
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spatch. The commander-in-chief, after a te- shore on board, led, the Euryalus and the 
dious passage, arrived off the Capes of Vir- rest of the squadron following; the wind was 
ginia, in the beginning^ August, and soon light, and several boats were ahead sounding, 
after joined Sir George Cockburn, who had As long as the soundings were good, no appre- 
been actively employed, feeling his way with hension was entertained, not being aware of 
a battalion of marines, and had kept the coast the smallness of the obstructions, and it ap- 
in a Constant state of alarm. A flotilla of gun- peared almost impossible, if the ship ahead 
boats was blockaded in the Patuxent, but the found a passage, that those immediately astern 
military force under him was not sufficiently should be % brought up. We were, however, 
strong to make any impression on their posi- mistaken : the Euryalus opened the ball, and 
tion, and he had been anxiously looking for the struck, or rather, was suddenly brought up, for 
arrival of the chief, and the army destined to nothing was felt, and the lead gavd us plenty 
act in the Chesapeake. of water; the signal was made to anchor, and 

Sir Pulteney arrived a few days after, hav- boats and hawsers were sent to assist in get- 
ing, by singular good fortune, met with a fair ting her off. No one could tell where she 
wind, whi<m led him from the Capes of Vir- hung; there was abundance of water ahead, 
ginia to the entrance of the Potomac without astern, and all around, and vet the ship was 
the possibility of the enemy receiving informa- immoveable ; a diver went down, and found, 
tion for some days after. No time was lost in to the astonishment of all on board, that an 
making the necessary arrangement^ the troops oyster bank, not much bigger than a boat, was 
sailed the day alter for the Patuxent, acoom- under her bilge, the boats had missed it with 
panied by the admirals, and the greater part of the lead, and the Seahorse had passed, perhaps 
, the squadron ; the Euryalus, Devastation, Etna, by a few feet on one side. After some hard 
Meteor, Erebus, and Anna Maria tender, were heaving, we floated, and the squadron weighed, 
put under the orders of Captain Gor&nn, of the We proceeded with great caution, having so* 
Seahorse, with the following instructions: veral boats abreast of each other,- with leads 

“ Sir-— You are hereby ordered and directed to going ahead of the ships; but, notwi thstand- 
proceed up the Potomac river as high as you may ing all this care, the Seahorse grounded on a 
find practicable, without endangering the ships, small bank; every effort was made to get her 
for the purpose of keeping the country bordering off, without lightening, in vain ; the tide ap- 
the river in a state of alarm, and to bombard and peared flowing, and no difficulty was antici- 
destroy, if possible, such fortifications as the ene- pa ted, but she was immoveable; a strict exa- 
my have erected for the protection of its naviga- ruination showed that, though the tide was 
tion; and you will continue on this service until apparently running up, the water was actually 
you receiver further advices from me, but sending diminishing; and not until it had flowed seve- 
to me in the Patuxent any intelligence you may ^ hours was there any perceptihle increase 
deem it important for me to be acquainted with depth. Her water was started, a great part 
by the Manly. ... of her provisions, and eight or ten guns were 

“Given undw my hand, &c. hoisted out before she floated; several of the 

« t p r ^ LE other ships were also on shore, but got off with 

fo Capt. Gordon, H.M.S. Seahorse. more ease. Next day was employed in getting 

The river Potomac is navigable for frigates in her provisions and guns, sounding the chan* 
as high up aa Washington; but the navigation nel, and preparing to warp in the event of a 
is extremely intricate, and nature has done foul wina. 

much for the protection of the country, by On the 19th, the squadron again weighed 
placing one-third of the way up very ex- with a favourable breeze, and the Kettle Bot- 
tensive and intricate shoals, called the Kettle toms were cleared before dark, without any 
Bottoms ; they are composed of oyster-banks serious difficulty, each vessel acting indepen* 
of various dimensions, some not larger than a dent, and picking her way to the best of the 
boat, with passages, between them. The best commander’s judgment; all were occasionally 
channel is on the Virginia shore, but the charts ashore, but got off with more ease than the 
gave no marks, very bad directions, and no Seahorse did two days before, 
pilots could be procured. A frigate had at* The following morning, the wind being foul, 
tempted some time before to effect a passage, the signal was made to warp. Each ship'di- 
and after being frequently aground, gave it up vided her boats in two divisions; one using the 
as impossible. The American frigates them- stream and the other the kedge. The stream 
selves never attempted it with their guns in, was first laid out, and all the hawsers bent to 
and were several weeks in the passage from it and as the Ship was warped ahead, the haw- 
the naval yard at Washington to the mouth of sers were coiled m the boats of the second di- 
the Potomac. vision, which laid out the kedge ; and it was 

The evening of the second day brought this so arranged that the end should be on board as 
little squadron, without, any accident to the the other anchor became short, stay, or peak, 
entrance of the Kettle Bottoms; we were fully When the tide was favourable and the wind 
aware of the difficulties we had to encounter, light we warped by hand ; with the ebb, and 
but were determined to conquer them if pos- the wind strong, the hawsers were brought to 
sible. The Seahorse, keeping the Virginian the capstan. Th b* operation begap at daylight 
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and was carried on without intermission till 
dark, and lasted five days, during which time 
the squadron warped upwards of fifty miles; 
and on the evening of the fifth day anchored 
off Maryland Point. The same day the public 
buildings at Washington were burnt ; the re- 
flection of the fire on the heavens was plainly 
seeQ from the ships, much to our mortification 
and disappointment, as we concluded that act 
was committed at the moment of evacuating 
the town. It was nevertheless decided to pro- 
ceed; and as the next reach was sufficiently 
wide to beat through, though the water was 
very shoal, we anticipated some little relaxa- 
tion from our toils. Warping all day was not 
our only occupation : at night the boats were 
rowing guard in every direction, and the ham- 
mocks were never piped down. It is true the 
enemy gave us no trouble, either with fire- 
vessels or with light troops, who might have 
been stationed in such a manner on both banks 
of the river as to have rendered the laying out 
anchors totally impossible; but, considering we 
were several hundred miles in the interior of 
an enemy’s country, the utmost precaution was 
necessary to provide against any unforeseen 
attack. 

The strictest discipline was observed in the 
guard-boats: no landing or plundering was 
permitted ; the numerous flocks of geese swam 
undisturbed in the river; the bullocks and 
sheep browzed unmolested ; the poultry-yards 
were respected ; and every act that might ir- 
ritate the inhabitants was most industriously 
avoided. In one instance onlv a boat did land 
in the night, in search of stock, and the breach 
of discipline was justly punished by an Ame- 
rican wounding one of the seamen, whieh 
served as a salutary example to the rest 

In the course of this day I landed with a flag 
of truce at an agreeable-looking residence, the 
first indeed we had observed on the banks of 
the river, for the country was thickly wooded, 
and few habitations visible. The owner was 
an American farmer, not the most polished man 
in the world. He had two daughters, rather 
homely, and as nncouth as himself. They 
guessed we would not go farther than Mary- 
land Point, as the water was shoal ; seemed to 
know and care very little about what was go- 
ing on ; offered us a glass of peach brandy ; 
and hoped the Britishers wonla not carry off 
their negroes, which appeared to be their only 
apprehension. 

On the morning of the 22d, the squadron 
weighed, and were beating up Maryland Reach, 
in about the same water the frigates drew, and 
sometimes less, but the bottom was soft and 
we dragged through it, when the sky became 
suddenly overcast, and everything portended 
one of the severe northwest saualls. We had 
heard much of the violence or these gusts, but 
always concluded them exaggerated, and were 
not quite so cautious as we ought to have been ; 
we, however, took in the top-gallant sails, 


main-sail, jib, and spanker. The squall thick- 
ened at a short distance, roaring in a most aw- 
ful manner, and appearing like a tremendous 
surf. No time was to4>e lost : everything was 
clued up at the moment it reached us; never- 
theless we were nearly on our beam ends. A 
couple of anchors were let go; and as we 
swung to the wind the bowsprit rose right up; 
this slackened the stays, and away went the 
heads of all three top-masts; this saved the 
fore-mast, which, in another moment, would 
have fallen. The bowsprit being relieved, sunk 
back to its place, but broke completely through. 
The Seahorse sprung her mizen-mast ; and all 
the squadron suffered more or less : the Me- 
teor was lying on a bank, and was feirly blown 
over it, and brought up in deep water. This 
catastrophe took place a little after noon. We 
piped to dinner, leaving the wreck as it was. 
The squadron was all together, with the ex- 
ception of two, who were four or five miles 
lower down the river. 

Captain Gordon thought the game up; but 
he was assured we should be refitted before the 
other ships joined. At half past one, the hands 
were called, the wreck cleared, bowsprit hoist- 
ed on board, a new one made out of a top- 
mast; new cross-trees and trustle-trees made 
and fitted ; and although we did not work after 
dark, next day at one o’clock we were all 
ataunt, and weighed as the two sternmost ves- 
sels passed ; it was calm. The boats, manned 
with the marines, towed the ship, as the sea- 
men were setting up the rigging. At dark 
the squadron anchored for the night. 

The following morning, to our great joy, 
the wind became fair, and we made all sail up 
the river, which now assumed a more pleasing 
aspect At five o’clock in the afternoon Mount 
Vernon, the retreat of the illustrious Wash- 
ington, opened to our view, and showed us, for 
the first time since we entered the Potomac, a 
gentleman’s residence. Higher up the river, 
on the opposite side, Fort Washington appear- 
ed to our anxious eyes; and to our great satis- 
faction it was considered assailable. A little 
before sunset the squadron anchored just out of 
gunshot; the bomb-vessels at once took up their 
positions, to cover tne frigates in the projected 
attack at daylight next morning, and began 
throwing shells. The garrison, to our great 
surprise, retreated from the fort ; and, a short 
time after, Fort Washington was blown up, 
which left the capital of America and the po- 
pulous town of Alexandria open to the squa- 
dron, without the loss of a man. It was too 
late to ascertain whether this catastrophe was 
occasioned by one of our shells, or whether it 
had been blown up by the garrison ; but the 
opinion was in favour of the latter. Still we 
were at a loss to account for such an extraor- 
dinary step. The position was good, and its 
capture would have cost us at least fifty men, 
and more, had it been properly defended ; be- 
sides an unfavourable wind and many other 
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chances were in their favour, and we could 
only have destroyed it had we succeeded in 
the attack. 

At daylight the ships moored under the bat- 
tery, and completed its destruction. The guns 
were spiked by the enemy ; we otherwise mu- 
tilated them, and destroyed the carriages. 
Fort Washington was a most respectable de- 
fence: it mounted two 52-pounders, two 32- 
pounders, eight 24-pounders; in a battery on 
the beach were five 18-pounders ; in a martello 
tower, two 12-pounders, with loop-holes for 
musketry; and a battery in the rear mounted 
two 12, and six 6-pound field-pieces. 

A deputation from the town arrived to treat; 
but Captain Gordon declined entering into any 
arrangements till the squadron arrived before 
Alexandria. The channel was buoyed, and 
next morning, the 27th, we anchored abreast 
of the town, and dictated the following terms : 

The town of Alexandria, with the excep- 
tion of public works, shall not be destroyed, 
unless hostilities are commenced on the part 
of the Americans; nor shall their dwellings 
be entered, nor the inhabitants molested in any 
manner whatever, if the following articles are 
strictly complied with : 

1. All naval and ordnance stores, public or 
private, must be immediately given up. 

2. Possession will be immediately taken of 
all shipping, and their furniture must be sent 
on board by the owners without delay. 

3. The vessels that have been sunk must be 
delivered \ip in the state they were in on the 
19th of Aujrust, the day the squadron passed 
the Kettle Bottoms. 

4. Merchandise of every description must be 
instantly delivered up; and to prevent any 
irregularities that might be committed in its 
embarkation, the merchants have it in their 
option to load the vessels generally employed 
for that purpose, when they will be towed off 
by us. 

5. All merchandise that has been removed 
from Alexandria since the 19th instant, to be 
included in the above article. 

6. Refreshments of every description to be 
supplied to the ships, ancUpaid for at the mar- 
ket price by bills on the British Government 

7. Officers will be appointed to see that 
Articles Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5 are strictly com- 
plied with ; and any deviation or non-compli- 
ance on the part of the inhabitants of Alexan- 
dria will render this treaty null and void. 

The following decision of the common-coun- 
cil was sent to Sir James Gordon, and it was 
strictly observed by the general commanding 
the camp before Alexandria : — 

“ The forts erected for the defence of the dis- 
trict having been blown up by our men, and 
abandoned without resistance, and the town of 
Alexandria having been left without troops or any 
means of defence against the hostile force now 
within sight, the Common Council of Alexandria 
have with reluctance been compelled, from a re- 
gard to the safety of the inhabitants, to authorise 


is in the Potomac • 

an arrangement with the enemy, by which it has 
been stipulated that, during their continuance be- 
fore the town, they shall not be molested. No 
superior force having, in this emergency, appear- 
ed to defend or direct, the Common Council has 
considered itself authorised, from extreme neces- 
sity, to make the above stipulation, — they, con- 
sidering it binding on themselves and the nation, 
require a faithful observance of it from all the in- 
habitants of the town. 

“ Resolved, that copies of the above resolution 
be transmitted to Brigadier-General Winder, of 
the l Oth military-district, and to Generals Young 
and Hungerford, with the request of the Common 
Council, that proper measures may be used to 
secure a strict observance of the public Faith which 
the Common Council has been compelled to 
pledge. “Thos. Herbert, President. 

** Johr Ginn, Clerk pro tem.” 

By the 1st, the greater part of the vessels 
had been hove down, caulked, repaired, and 
loaded ; several that bad been sunk were rais- 
ed ; and the whole were in a fit state to quit 
the anchorage ; one vessel alone we found it 
impossible to raise, and she was in consequence 
set fire to. Unfortunately there were only 21 
sail, all of whom were loaded with flour and 
tobacco ; and 200,000 barrels were left behind 
for want of transport 

Alexandria is a large well-built town, and a 
place of great trade. It is eight miles below 
Washington, where few merchant ships gc* 
and is, in fact, the mercantile capital, and be- 
fore the war was a most flourishing town, but 
at the time of its capture had been going rapid- 
ly to decay. Agricultural produce was of lit- 
tle value; the store-houses were full of it 
We learnt that the army, after destroying I 
Barney’s flotilla, had made a forced march on 
Washington, beat the Americans at Bladens- 
burg, destroying the public buildings and naval- 
— \ and retreated to their ships. Had our 
3 squadron been favoured by wind, the re- 
treat would have been made by the right bank 
of the Potomac, under our protection, and the 
whole country in the course of that river would 
have been laid under contribution. 

In justice to the squadron, I must observe, 
that the whole of our operations at Alexandria 
were conducted with the greatest order and 
regularity : the inhabitants were quite ondis- 
turbed; no plundering was permitted; and, 
with the exception of one occurrence, nothing 
tended to disturb the good feeling between the 
inhabitants and the squadron. 

The occurrence I allude to was neither more 
nor less than an American midshipman’s lark ; 
and it appears they have larking mids as well 
as us ; but it had well nigh put the town in a 
blaze. 

We had been in the habit of walking about 
the town, and even to the part nearest the 
camp, without fear of interruption, which, I 
suppose, had been communicated by some per- 
son in the town. An enterprising midshipman 
thought it would be fine fun to carry off an 
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officer; and with that intention dashed into the 
town on horseback, and meeting no officers in 
the streets, came boldly down to the boats, and 
seised a midshipman by the collar. The fel- 
low was strong, and attempted to get him on 
his horse. The youngster, quite astonished, 
kicked and squalled most lustily ; and, after 
being dragged a hundred yards, the American 
was obliged to drop his brother officer. This 
operation, which was like lightning, created a 
considerable alarm : the men retreated to the 
boats, and prepared their carronades, expecting 
every moment to be attacked by cavalry, ana 
were with some difficulty prevented from firing. 
This occurrence soon found its way to the 
mayor, who came off in great alarm for the 
town. Capt Gordon, with great good humour, 
admitted his apology, and treated it, as it was, 
a midshipman’s spree; but recommended that 
proper precautions should be taken, as a repe- 
tition of such amusement might lead to the 
destruction of the town. 

Contrary winds delayed us at Alexandria 
longer than we expected. Capt Baker, of the 
Fairy, who had been obliged to fight his way 
op the river, confirmed the report mat batteries 
were building below and a large military force 
collected, to intercept, if possible, our descent 
He had been fortunate, and passed the Kettle 
Bottoms without getting once on shore ; and 
was sailing up the river, and had got within 
sight of Mount Vernon, when, to his surprise, 
a large portion of underwood suddenly disap- 
peared, and a severe fire ofguns and musketry 
opened upon the Fairy. They were cleared 
for quartern and returned it briskly ; the high 
bulwarks or the brig saved them from a severe 
loss, as the Americans are generally excellent 
shots. 

It now became necessary to check as much 
ai possible the workmen of the enemy; and 
the Meteor bomb, a gun-boat, and a mortar- 
boat were sent down, together with the Fairy, 
to interrupt their operations ; but, notwithstand- 
ing all our exertions, they succeeded in mouqfc- 
ing eleven guns, and building a furnace for 
beating shot This, together with a foul 
wind, was no welcome news for the squadron ; 
tnd we found it necessary, after waiting a day 
or two, to recommence the operation of warp- 
ing. The Devastation grounding a few miles 
below Alexandria, obliged us to anchor above 
Fort Washington to give her protection ; and 
it is lucky we did ; for, taking advantage of her 
situation and the ebb-tide, an attempt was made 
with three fire-vessels, covered by five row- 
boats, to burn her. Capt. Alexander pushed 
off with his boats, and was soon followed by 
others from the squadron, who towed the fire- 
vessels astern, and chased the row-boats up to 
Alexandria. 

On the 3d, the Etna and Erebus were sent 
to the assistance of the ships who were station- 
ed to interrupt the construction of the battery ; 
end the following day, the whole of the prizes 
and the squadron, with the exception, of the 


Devastation, who was still five miles up the 
river, were assembled under Mount Vernon, 
and about four miles from the White House 
Battery as it was called. 

Another attempt was made to destroy the 
Devastation at night; and the boats, under the 
orders of Captain Baker, were sent to her as- 
sistance. The fire-vessels were discovered in 
a creek close to her, and vigorously attacked ; 
but it was found impossible to dislodge them 
from the strong position they had taken up, 
covered by a number of soldiers in a thick 
wood. A lieutenant and eight or ten men were 
killed and wounded in this attempt; but the 
Devastation was brought down to our anchor- 
age. 

On the 8th, at noon, the wind became fair, 
and the signal was made to weigh. The Sea- 
horse and Euryalus led. A heavy but ill- 
directed fire was opened from the battery ; both 
ships anchored within musket-shot, and soon 
silenced them ; but it was quite impossible to 
dislodge the numerous body of sharp-shooters, 
who were under cover of the trees, and did 
considerable execution through the ports. The 
frigates were followed by the bombs, who dis- 
charged, in passing, their mortars loaded with 
musket-balls, and took up a position to cover 
the retreat. The Fairy took charge of the 
convoy, and passed them all without damage. 
The Americans fought under a white flag, 
bearing the words u Free Trade and Sailors’ 
Rights,” and behaved remarkably well; but 
their efforts were useless. 

As the prizes passed, we slipped our cables; 
the bombs followed, and we calculated all was 
over for that day. We were mistaken. The 
Fairy and prizes were observed to anchor sud- 
denly a few miles farther down, having de- 
scried fresh batteries ; and the Erebus, in en- 
deavouring to passrgrounded, and drew a sharp 
fire upon Her from the defences that were con- 
structed along a high ridge of hills. We lied 
just time to prepare to anchor as we got within 
range ; the Seahorse went farther, and w as 
obliged to move; boats were sent to the 
Erebus; and the Fairy took up a position to 
draw the fire from her; but before she was 
afloat she suffered considerably. 

From fourteen to eighteen guns were mount- 
ed in this new position, and a considerable 
interruption was expected. In the morning 
we weighed, the Seahorse leading, and the 
Euryalus bringing up the rear; and were 
agreeably surprised at being allowed to pass 
quietly. We ascertained afterwards that the 
batteries were hardly finished, and the pow- 
der and shot had been expended the night 
before, 

No further interruption took place on the 
part of the Americans, and the squadron and 
prizes repaased the Kettle Bottoms without 
grounding, with the exception of the Euryalus, 
who, though as nearly right astern of the Sea- 
horse as possible, struck upon one she missed, 
and was two days before she was disengaged. 
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having been ashore on different banks four or 
five times. 

This expedition lasted twenty-three days. 
The hammocks were only down twice ; each 
ship was Ashore at least twenty times ; but no- 
thing could exceed the patience and good con- 
duct of the ships* companies ; and, though every 
encouragement was held out by the inhabitants 
at Alexandria to induce the men to desert, 
there were only four or five out of the whole 
squadron who remained behind. The total loss 
was seven killed, thirty-five wounded. 

The first-lieutenants of both frigates, and 
two midshipmen, were promoted ; and at the 
conclusion of the war, the commanders were 
all made post, and Captain Gordon was made a 
Knight-Commander of the Bath. 


From the tame. 

DOINGS IN THE BONNY— THE SLAVE 
TRADE. 

Few things have, of late, excited more inter- 
est among general readers than simple narra- 
tives of sea-life,— the one here offered, however, 
is an “o’er true tale,” by an eye-witness; not 
related to feed mere curiosity, but to call the 
public attention to the insufficiency of England 
alone persecuting the slave-trade. 

On the 8th of September, 1831, his Majesty's 
brig Black Joke boarded & French Slaver , and 
learnt that there were two Spanish brigs in the 
River Bonny, in the Bight of Biafra, ready to 
receive their slaves on board, — the one, mount- 
ing eight guns, was formerly a sixteen gun 
man-of-war, and the other having four broad- 
side guns, and one mounted on a pivot They 
were said to intend sailing together, in order 
to be a match for the Black Joke, which they 
suspected to be prowling near; and the latter 
vessel, confident in her off-tried prowess (not 
only in capturing the Marinerito, but evdn be- 
fore she became the Dryad's tender), longed to 
pounce on such a tempting quarry. On the 
following day she was joined by the Fair Rosa- 
mond, alro tender to H.M.S. Dryad, commanded 
by Lieutenant Huntley. To sharpen the eyes 
of the “ lookouts'* at the mast-head, the officer 
rewarded the lucky follow who first spied a 
prize, and the commodore on the station gave 
a dollar per hundred on the slaves captured. 
The Kro^men, having a very penetrating sight, 
were generally the first to give the joyful ti- 
dings; and, accordingly, at naif-past eight on 
the morning of the 10th, while our two cruizers 
were at anchor, in order to preserve their sta- 
tion about twenty miles from the mouth of the 
river, one of these Kroomen, perched on the 
mast-head of the Fair Rosamond, exclaimed, 
“ Sail* ho !*' In a few miautes two large rakish 
brigs were distinctly made out, and, as they 
were evidently approaching, Lieutenant Hunt- 
ley, the senior officer, desired that the tenders 
should get everything ready to weigh, but not 
stir till the strangers ceased to near them. 


About half* past nine the enemy anchored, 
just inside the outer bar of the Bonny, upon 
which the tenders instantly weighed, and made 
all sail to get at them ; the Fair Rosamond lead- 
ing balf-a-mile ahead. At one o’clock the two 
strailgers were observed to be signalizing ; — 
shortly afterwards they hoisted Spanish colours, 
weighed, and stood to sea. All now on board 
the tenders were elated with the hopes of an 
action ; but, when they were within three or 
four miles of them, the Spaniards bore up, in 
order to run back to the Bonny, setting their 
studding-sails in a manner, however, that would 
not have disgraced a British man-of-war; and, 
indeed, performed all their manoeuvres with a 
quickness and precision that has long disappear- 
ed from their Government vessels. 

It is necessary here to mention, that the 
mouth of the Bonny is surrounded by shoals, 
and that there are two dangerous bars to pass, 
but, when once in the river, nothing can be 
finer ; the water deepens to about ten fathoms, 
and for the first seven or eight miles the breadth 
is about four, when it receives a large tributary 
stream, which vessels, not drawing more than 
thirteen or fourteen feet, can ascend for some 
miles. Vessels trading for palm-oil lie two 
miles below this stream. Thus, the Bonny 
ought never to be attempted without good pilots 
on board, and Mr. Huntley was aware of it ; 
yet, acting with that decision and resolution 
which on almost every occasion are so essential 
in the naval officer, he bore up, and made all 
sail after the slaves ; the Black Joke of course 
following her leader. The bars (thanks to 
Captain Owen's excellent surveys) are passed 
in safety — the river is entered— they gain upon 
the chase — the Fair Rosamond still a quarter 
of a mile ahead of her companion, and about a 
mile and a half astern of the Spaniards : — the 
tributary stream is now reached — the slavers 
trim their sails and haul up it — the tenders 
quickly follow, when a sight of unalloyed hor- 
ror presents itself! — the Spaniards actually 
throwing their slaves overboard, shackled two 
and two, and a great number of the small sharks, 
which infest these rivers, attacking their help- 
less victims, who thus encumbered and wound- 
ed, chiefly perish ; some few, indeed, reach the 
shore, and others are landed by canoes ; but the 
shrieks of the drowning, and the contest of the 
sharks for the bodies of the dead and dying, 
formed so harrowing a scene, as to be almost 
too horrid to recur to it.* 

The boats of the tenders were immediately 
sent to try to save some of the poor negroes, 
but could only pick up two with their boat- 
hooks, who were just sinking. Meanwhile, the 
largest slaver ran aground, upon which the 
Fair Rosamond, knowing that she would be 
taken care of, dashed en after the other, and 


* The matter of a palm-oil ship, who was (here during 
thit occurrence, touched at Fernando Po a month after, 
•nd staled, that having occasion lopaas the beach off* which 
he*e wretched slaves were thrown overboard, he counted 
upwards of one hundred bodies, shackled together by twos, 
emitting an intolerable stencil. 
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the Black Joke coming up immediately, laid 
her on board, to prevent any more negroes be- 
ing thrown overboard. She took possession 
without any resistance, for most of the Span- 
iards, thinking that we should take vengeance 
upon them for their cruelty, jumped overboard 
or their own accord, as our men boarded, and 
several shared the 9&me .shocking fate to which 
they had consigned so many of the blacka The 
captured vessel proved to be the Spanish brig 
Regulo, with two hundred and twenty slaves 
still on board, having sailed in the morning 
with four hundred and sixty. She was pierced 
for sixteen guns, but had only eight mounted, 
with a crew of fifty-six men. 

The Fair Rosamond also quickly came up 
with her antagonist, and took possession of her 
in the same way. She proved to be the Spa- 
nish brig Rapido, of five guns and fifty men, 
and had sailed that morning with four hundred 
and fifty slaves on board , — all of whom she had 
now got rid of: but the two who had been 
picked up, as before-mentioned, and were now 
on board the Black Joke, had fortunately for 
the slaver's condemnation, been embarked in 
the Rapido. When taken to Sierra Leone, 
thev gave so positive and distinct an evidence, 
and, in spite of the large offers made them by 
the opposite party, adhered so strictly to the 
truth, that the Court was obliged to condemn 
their vessel as well as the Regulo. These two 
poor lads had something so amiable and kind in 
their disposition, that those who would have 
consigned them to a watery grave must have 
been very demons. They had not been many 
hours on board of us, before they endeavoured 
to make themselves useful ; thus, observing a 
couple of brooms, of their own accord they be- 
gan sweeping the deck. The sailors, who al- 
ways delight in assisting the distressed, gave 
them clothes, encouraged them in every way 
in their power, and showed considerable regret 
at their departure. The quick manner in which 
they learnt our ways was extraordinary ; par- 
ticularly when it is considered that thev were 
probably brought from the interior of Africa, as 
no one at the Bonny knew where they came 
from, or understood their language. Another 
little trait in their conduct testified the warmth 
of their gratitude, for soon discovering who 
commanded the vessel, they insisted on kissing 
his hand whenever he came on deck, and then 
returned smiling to their work — for they were 
never idle. 

But to return : — the assistant-surgeon, as is 
customary, examined the captured slaves in the 
Regulo, and reported that there were three 
very ill of the small-pox ; adding, that if they 
were not removed, not only all the rest, but 
many of our own men would soon catch that 
fatal disease, doubly dangerous in a tropical 
climate. They were, therefore, ordered to be 
immediately unshackled and sent on shore ; but 
now another distressing circumstance took place, 
for, dreading the infection, none of the villagers 
would receive them, and about midnight they 
Museum . — VoL XX1IL 


crawled back to the swamps, off which the ves- 
sels were lying, and great indeed must have 
been their distress, when, in pitiable language, 
not to be misunderstood, they supplicated to be 
taken on board again. This, however, could 
uot be complied with, although their heart- 
rending wailings lasted all night ; in the morn- 
ing they were heard no more, — nor could we 
learn what became of them ; but death alone it 
is to be feared could put an end to their miseries. 

All the four vessels were now aground, and 
during five days and nights we were almost 
constantly at work, getting into the fair way, 
and preparing for sea. Nearly everything had 
to be got out of one of the prizes before she 
would float, and the labour was veiy trying — 
sometimes under a deluge of rain, and directly ' 
after under a vertical burning sun; besides 
which, let it be recollected, that during the 
few hours of repose that could be allowed the 
crew, they had no comfortable bed to go to, for 
on board these tenders the only sleeping-place 
is the hard deck. It is gratifying to mention, 
that there were two English palm-oil vessels 
lying in the river, whose officers and men, with 
characteristic good feeling, gave all the assist- 
ance they could, and one of the masters being 
an excellent pilot for the place, rendered us 
most essential service. 

Two days before sailing, Lieutenants Hunt- 
ley and Ramsay* waited upon the king, who 
received them with much politeness, and made 
them partake of a repast; but, although good- 
natured, he is unfortunately addicted to drink- 
ing palm-wine, and negligent in wielding the 
swoni of justice ; whence he is not esteemed by 
his subjects. One of the principal men in the 
place, who speaks a little English, said to Mr. 
Ramsay, “ He no proper king like his father, — 
he never hab cut off man’s head.” And when 
Mr. Huntley expressed to his sable majesty in 
strong language, the cruelty of the slave trade, 
and that he ought to put an end to it in bis do- 
minions, all he answered was, u Spaniard man 
did very wrong to drown poor black man,” and 
put an end to the conference by saying, “ Make 
my compliments to my broder, King William, 
and tell him to send me ‘dash* ” — the African 
word for “ present,” and immediately retired. 
His subjects are, iu general, a quiet, industrious 
race of people, exporting a large quantity of 
palm-oil. There is, perhaps, more trade from 
the Bonny than any river on the coast ; and if, 
as is now supposed, it is the principal mouth of 
the Niger, its commerce will increase rapidly. 
Although the people have made some progress 
towards civilization, they are still very super- 
stitious and ignorant relative to religion. For- 
merly they principally worshipped two large 
live lizards, until thinking that domesticating 
one might be sufficient, they commissioned a 
large brass one from Birmingham about three 


* This Is ths officer who won his promotion by boarding 
the Spanish slaver Marlaerito, in April, 1831 ; the particu- 
lars of that gallant exploit are recorded in our Journal, 
Part II, for 1833. p. 63, to which we refer the reader. 

No. 133.— C 
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years ago, which now shares their worship with 
its live partner; yet, ridiculous as this is, no 
nation along this coast is so advanced in gene- 
ral knowledge. 

A few remarks will now be added, addressed 
to those who take an interest in the cause of 
humanity, and yet may not have been fully in- 
formed of the real state of the slave-trade. — 
Scenes of such atrocity constantly take place, 
that none can imagine but those who have wit- 
nessed them. How dreadfully these poor crea- 
tures must suffer during a long and tedious 
chase, when five or six hundred are crowded 
together in a small space, not four feet high; 
their owners, being afraid that their moving 
about would impede the progress of the vessel, 
withold both water and provisions for a whole 
day, and this under a hot vertical sun. In one 
instance, after a chase of twenty hours, twenty- 
seven were found dead upon the lower deck — 
the dead shackled with the living ; and the re- 
mainder were nearly all in a state of madness, 
occasioned by heat and thirst; fifty died before 
the expiration of three days, and upwards of a 
hundred in less than three weeks! Many 
more examples of the same kind could be given, 
but on so painful a subject probably these are 
sufficient 

It may be remarked — “ But have not these 
cruelties been increased by our interference 1” 
— Undoubtedly they have ; and all our efforts 
have scarcely diminished the number of ne- 
groes exported from Africa: an assertion which 
can be easily proved. There is a market at 
Cuba and in the Brazils, to be supplied with 
slaves, requiring about thirty thousand annu- 
ally ; and, up to this time, that number has been 
supplied. No doubt the risk that is run, owing 
to our cruizers, increases the price of the blacks 
to the planters, thereby diminishing their profits, 
but it appears very doubtful, supposing the trade 
to have been firee, that many more could have 
been carried over with any profit to the import- 
ers, since the fall in the price would not suffice 
to increase the demand much. How far the 
present system raises the expense of importing 
negroes, is a matter of calculation which we 
possess data sufficient to determine : the average 
of slaves captured is one in ten, which has 
raised the insurance from eight to fifteen per 
cent ; another increase of expense arises from 
the Spaniards now employing very fast-sailing, 
well-armed vessels, with a numerous crew, to 
fkcilitate their escape. This again adds to the 
misery of the poor slave ; for these vessels are 
so sharp, that they afford very little accommo- 
dation in proportion to the tonnage. Again, if 
the trade were free, tbe price of a negro in 
Africa and at Cuba would be more equalized ; 
for that reason greater care would be taken of 
them, or the importer would be ruined. As an 
example, let it be supposed that a man fits out 
a schoonpr from Cuba, and sends her to Africa 
for two hundred slaves ; their cost on the coast 
and his other expenses are eight thousand dol- 
lars ; his cargo would fetch twenty thousand; 


but, from cruelty and neglect, one-half die on 
the passage: his gain would still amount to 
two thousand dollars. But let free trade be 
now supposed, when the price of two hundred 
slaves at Cuba would fall to fifteen thousand 
dollars ; then, if the same man is so cruel and 
negligent that half his cargo die, he will be an 
actual loser of five hundred dollars, instead of 
making a profit by his voyage. This is not 
only a correct statement, but what is known to 
take place. 

By an agreement that we made about four 
years ago, the Portuguese are permitted to 
carry on their slave trade uninterruptedly to 
the south of the line, and negroes are conse- 
quently much dearer there than to the north of 
the line. Ten thousand are annually exported 
from those latitudes ; yet the vessels are all so 
much better formed and so much more roomy, 
that they have not one-fourth of the deaths that 
occur on board vessels of equal tonnage to the 
northward. In the year 1881, about twenty 
thousand slaves were exported from the north- 
ward of the line; and in 1882, there appears, 
from all accounts, to have been considerably 
more ! So that for the sake of humanity more 
efficient means should be taken to put down 
this dreadful traffic ; and there are but two 
ways : either all the powers of Europe must de- 
clare it piracy — in which case our present 
squadron off* the coast of Africa would suffice ; 
or, if we are to act alone, such a number of 
fast-sailing vessels must be sent out, that the 
risk of capture may overbalance the remuner- 
ating price which the planter could afford t o 
pay. Supposing the second plan to be adopted , 
another dozen of men-of-war, on that station 
would probably get the slave-trade fairly un- 
der ; and then the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
no longer finding it their interest to struggle, 
might consent to declare it piracy. 

The case, we confess, is beset with serious 
difficulties ; and while, on the one hand, our 
measures are chargeable with insufficiency and 
quixotism; on the other, they are obviously 
harsh and unjust We will close this distress- 
ing statement with an extract from a letter 
written in 1808 by the late intelligent Captain 
Beaver from Antigua : — 

w Many years have rolled over my head since 
I first visited these regions; and I know not 
whether the manners of the people have altered, 
or my own taste has changed — perhaps both 
may have felt the influence of the interval. 1 
admire tbe matchless tintB of the scenery and 
the heavenly splendour of the climate more 
than formerly ; but I no longer relish the bois- 
terous cheer and lax hospitality which once did 
not incommode me. The chatter of the negro 
is as vociferous, and the piccaninies gambol as 
wildly as ever, while Sunday is still the happy 
day which they call their own. But the planter 
is certainly less gay ; and he appears already to 
suffer under the interference of our legislature. 
I apprehend the result of our measures will ul- 
timately prove of greater benefit to our ene- 
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raies than either to our own subjects or the 
slaves. It seems to me but reasonable that 
those who so warmly discuss this question in 
the House of Commons should first take the 
trouble to make a trip across the water, and as- 
certain the truth ; for the inquiry has hitherto 
been borne down more by sophistry than by 
fact I would rather see the wisdom and phi- 
lanthropy of England exerted to ameliorate the 
condition of the blacks, which she can do, than 
witness her efforts at what she cannot do. I 
abhor slavery ; but feeling that, constituted as 
mankind are, it ever has existed, and perhaps 
ever will, I cannot surrender the evidence of 
my senses to mere speculative morality. Every- 
thing l now meet with fully confirms me in the 
opinions which I have already expressed on 
this topic, in my narrative, or ‘ African Memo- 
randa.’” 

Prom the United Service Journal we copy 
the following letter addressed to Captain Scott, 
R. N. The writer appears to be more solici- 
tous for the honour of the Navy than for that 
of the British Government : — 

Sin,— I have seen a letter written to the 
Editor of the United Service Journal, com- 
menting upon the account given in the Life of 
a Sailor of the various conflagrations during 
our operations against the Americans in the 
Chesapeake, and m no very courteous manner 
accusing the author of being * a foul blot’ on 
an escutcheon. To answer this very unfortu- 
nate production I now resume my occupation, 
and commence with an exculpation of myself 
in regard to the character of Sir George Cock- 
bum. 

I defy you or any other roan to trace in the 
Life of a Sailor one word in any way reflect- 
ing improperly upon the character or the Ad- 
miral. I have mentioned him as a man firm 
of purpose — strong in feeling, but constrained 
to sacrifice those feelings to a sense of duty ; 
•nd you, Sir, who have been all your life a 
follower of Sir George, know as well as my- 
self, or any other officer of the Navy, that his 
character stands sufficiently high in our esti- 
mation as scarcely to require tne support of a 
pen not very much accustomed to place its 
owner’s ideas in the clearest of all possible 
lights. If I had said that Sir George was an 
overbearing, cruel man, that he laughed while 
the shores of the Potomac blazed, — if I had 
said that he was a tyrant, and that he threats 
eoed publicly to flog his first-lieutenant, or 
any other such improbable events, then you 
might have been justified in the remarks you 
have made, and would have been the best per- 
son to vindicate his character. 

Although you state that your friends drew 
your attention to the chapter in the Life of a 
Sailor, which occasioned your remarks, yet 
you have omitted to state that they approve of 
them. Allow me to correct your ‘readings’ 


of the Life of a Sailor . 

fa little. You say, “It is a libel on the ser- 
[ vice : instead of the exertions of the gallant 
chief and the brave men he commandeu being 
a blot on the escutcheon of the arms of Eng- 
land as long as she exists, the foul blot rests 
with the man who, after a lapse of twenty 
years, insidiously casts upon a distinguished 
Admiral and his own brother officers a neap of 
stigmas alone suited to barbarians.” 

Why, Sir, who ever did cast the insidious 
stigmasl You have conjured up a phantom, 
ana then dressed it to suit your own conveni- 
ence: and I presume this phantom is one of 
the gallant spirits mentioned in the preceding 
sentence. The fault of that villanous mode 
of warfare was never attributed to Sir Goorge 
Cock bum ; — on the contrary, it was expressly 
stated as a species of revenue ordered to be 
| acted upon in consequence of the like aggres- 
sions having been practised by the Americans 
in the Canadas. “The disgraceful savage 
mode of warfare” (see p. 135, vol. ii.) is called 
the blot on our escutcheons as long as the arms 
of England mAy exist, and not the conduct of 
Sir George or the honourable and gallant spi- 
rits who executed the order. You have built 
a very fine “ house upon the sands,” and lo ! 
— of course you know the rest 

Well, I congratulate the Americans with 
all my heart that my eyes deceived me ; and I 
hope they found their houses untouched by 
I their enemies. I am quite certain, from your 
! statement, that we never did bum a bouse — 
that we never did steal the sheep, ducks, and 

f eese ; and I must have been dreaming when 
thought I remembered a certain man in the 
foretop of a frigate being exchanged for a 
much better man, merely because he knew 
how to drive geese. Mind, Sir, I do not doubt 
that you carried the money-bags, — the pureer 
of course held a sinecure, — and that the Ad- 
mired himself did pay a price . As for the 
Baltimore “ last current,” the ready Gazette, 
the reference, Sic. Sic. I of course never saw 
them ; and lam very certain that most of my 
companions will subscribe to this remark, not- 
withstanding your letter which is now lying 
before me. 

You make mountains of molehills — you 
speak of yourself and the Admiral ; but the 
next time you stand as Sampson’s post with 
Argus’s head, do allow your eyes to range a 
little beyond your own ship. When the Ha- 
vannah’s men landed in the Rappahannock, to 
filch some geese left as decoy ducks , and were 
taken themselves instead, do you think they 
carried a dollar bag, or askeif for the Baltimore 
Gazette! When Dr. Bolinbroke’s house was 
sacked, in real good 6tyle — (I have some of his 
books now)— do you imagine that we ran over the 
country to pay the poor medico, or left an equi- 
valent for the plunder ! — Not a bit of it, I pre- 
mise you ; — why we put the staircase clock in 
the midshipmen’s berth, as a memento of past 
time, for it never went, and his knife and fork 
case adorned our buftett Now pray, Sir, do 
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undeceive the public. [ assure you we are all 
labouring under a most serious delusion ; for 
the public papers mentioned and reprobated 
the unnatural mode of warfare; and I, having 
always believed my eyes and ears, readily lent 
a credulous attention to their statements; and 
until your very able letter, with the beautiful 
quotation of Isaac Watts at the top, and the 
little Latin hit at the tail, appeared, upon my 
honour and word I did give credit to our hav- 
ing stolen bullocks, ducks, sheep, geese, &c. 
and likewise to our having practised Mr. Swing 
in America, very much to the astonishment of 
the natives, and very little to their satisfaction 
or remuneration. 

As your friends directed your attention to 
the Life of a Sailor, allow me to direct it again, 
not only to that Life, but to the Life of Sir Pe- 
ter Parker; then, perhaps, your credulity will 
be a little aroused at the escape of the Mene- 
Jau3, and you will find that I have not much 
exaggerated the number of ships, the distance, 
or any of the circumstances. After you have 
read that Life, perhaps you will favour the 
public with another letter; and do continue 
the mbtto, for it is most applicable, and I hope 
will strike the reader as forcibly as it did my- 
self, for that motto caused this reply. 

Believe me your very obliged, 

The Author of the Life of a Sailor . 


From the Dublin University Magazine. 

MARY GRAY AND BESSY BELL. 

“ Oh ! Mary Gray and Bessy Bell, 

They were twa bonnie lassies.” 

Scotch Ballad, 

These names are perfectly familiar to the 
inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood of 
Omagh, in the county Tyrone, and are given 
to two low mountains^ situate on either side of 
the splendid demesne of Mountjoy Forest — 
During a late visit to that part ot the country, 
I made it my business to enquire into the origin 
of these titles, guessing, rightly, that some le- 
gend of interest might be found to be connected 
with them. The result of ray investigation 1 
shall now commit to writing, doubting not that 
the narrative itself, independently of any pow- 
ers of the narrator, will be found sufficiently 
engaging to justify me in the attempt Con- 
cerning the date of the events I am about to 
relate, l have ascertained nothing accurately, 
further than that they were still fresh in the 
memory of some of the elders of the district, as 
either coeval with or shortly preceding their 
early youth. 

Mary Gray and Bessy Bell were two maid- 
ens, whoso hereditary residences were placed 
near the foot of the respective mountains, which 
serve to hand down their names to posterity. 
The former might have had the precedence in 
years by two summers at the farthest; and 
while they equalled each other in fascinations 


and accomplishments of the first order, yet these 
were in each composed of far different lights 
and shades, even as their degrees in life were 
widely removed. Mary’s ancestors had long 
leased the considerable farm which her family 
now held, and which was justly looked upon as 
one of the most substantial and thriving in the 
neighbourhood. Bessy, on the other hand, was 
highly descended, and connected with many of 
the leading families around her. Mary’s dis- 
position was thoughtful, calm and imaginative ; 
Bessy's, again, was playful, capricious, and in- 
considerate. The one could sit happily for 
hours, on the summit of her native hills, gazing i 
on the beautiful scenes of lawn and wood-land 
beneath her, and lulled by the murmur of the 
river of the valley, conjure up a world of a 
thousand dreams around her, and trace in ad- 
miration the fair handywork of nature. Tbe 
other, yielding to every passing impulse, fear- 
less of care, and open to enjoyment, was appa- 
rently intended to figure only in the more sunny 
passages of existence, and was herself a potent 
mistress of the spells of gaiety. Mary’s figure 
was tall, perfect, and commanding, and though 
her light blue eyes, and auburn tresses seemed 
the very emblems of all that was tranquil, yet 
every fine feature was robed in inexpressible 
dignity, during her moments of excitement or 
enthusiasm. It was impossible, on the other 
hand, to withstand the laughing glances of 
Bessy's sparkling eyes, set off as they were by 
a profusion of raven ringlets that clustered down 
her dimpled cheeks, while her almost fairy form 
was cast in the finest mould of feminine love- 
liness. 

Such were the two fair creatures whoee 
histories I am* about to relate, when the one 
had reached her twentieth, and the other her 
eighteenth year ; and by what link thope his- 
tories came to be united, it will be now neces- 
sary to explain. 

The reader has already, perhaps, felt surprise, 
that the qualities and attractions I have ascribed 
to Mary should be found in a farmer's daughter, 
in a “ maiden of low degree.” My information, 
however, accounted readily for the fact Her 
family, as I have hinted, had long enjoyed an 
unusual, and almost uninterrupted prosperity, 
and in consequence of singular industry and 
perseverance on their part — virtues which sel- 
dom go without their reward — were conversant 
with few of tbe distresses that annoyed and 
agitated their less gifted neighbours. Her 
father, though in other respects a prudent and 
moderate man, seems to have indulged in over- 
weeningly ambitious views for his daughter’s 
welfare. Her birth had been soon followed by 
the loss of an affectionate wife, and he appeared 
thenceforth to have centered all his warmer 
feelings in her, whose uncommon beauty, and 
earlier indications of a superiority of mind, ac- 
counted, even in childhocd, for all his fond par- 
tiality. Thus he was often heard to boast, that 
u his Mary should be as fine a lady as the best 
of them and with this view he had intrusted 
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her, when but eight years old, to the care of the 
most fashionable school-mistress of the metropo- 
lis, desiring her to take charge of her until she 
was as accomplished as unsparing expenditure 
coald make her. Mary was accordingly thrown 
at once among associates all higher than herself 
in statioh,and prospects in life ; and, save when 
the honest farmer paid his regular half-yearly 
visit, she never even saw for a number of years, 
any that moved within her own natural sphere. 

But while her companions, an I have said, 
had the superiority in point of rank, she found 
few to rival her in innate elegance, in graces 
of person, and in thirst for improvement ; and 
although it must be admitted that the arrival of 
her unfashionable relative never failed to excite 
a momentary titter among her playmates, yet 
it was speedily checked by the recollection of 
her own unassuming merit and extraordinary 
good nature, which had won, from the first, the 
affections of each individual of the little com- 
munity. 

One of these, and inferior only to Mary in 
acquirements, was the second heroine of my 
tale; and, strange to say, although as different 
in tastes as I hive described them, they soon 
formed for each other a fund and faithful attach- 
ment. They had been born and nursed amid 
the same scenes, and it was Mary’s greatest 
delight, during her long exile from the midst 
of them, to freshen fier recollections and multi- 
ply her enquiries from her very willing and 
happier firiend, who twice, at least, each year 
coold draw her information from experience. 
They were the joint idols of the school, but so 
fir were they, either from envying the other’s 
popularity, that they would sit conversing to- 
gether in some quiet corner on the occasion of 
many a pastime, when there was the loudest 
ery for their aid and countenance of the gene- 
I ral sports. Thus did each delight in the other’s 
! society, the verv opposition of their characters 
enhancing perhaps the charms of intimacy. 
When Mary sung a pensive melody, Bessy 
would reply to it in some merry little native 
air; when Mary’s imagination was attracted 
by the sombre and melancholy, Bessy would 
discover each lighter sentiment, as if by magic, 
in their common studies. 

Years flitted by, strengthening their attach- 
ment as they passed, and Mary was at length 
delighted by a summons to attend her father 
on his last expedition homeward. Bessy was 
to remain one year longer at the academy, and 
the friends parted with mutual protestations of 
regard, and threats of almost daily correspon- 
dence, which they afterwards put into very ac- 
curate execution, to the great pride and pleasure 
of the former, who was gratified by the con- 
nection and intercourse in which his daughter 
had engaged. Not so^with Mr. Bell. Natu- 
rally haughty and distant, he listened with little 
satisfaction to Bessy's account of her great in- 
timacy with one so much her inferior in rank, 
although accompanied by the most glowing and 
enthusiastic praise; and when at leDgth the 


period of her departure from school arrived, 
and she was to appear as his daughter in so- 
ciety, he sternly interdicted all future inter- 
course between them. Need I tell of the sup- 
plications, of the tears that attended so cruel a 
disappointment He was resolute in his se- 
verity, and Bessy rode over to make the terri- 
ble disclosure, and weep for the last time on the 
bosom of her devoted and disconsolate friend. 
It was, indeed, a trying scene — they parted in 
the deepest affliction. 

When poor Mary was left alone, she had 
time to estimate fully the overpowering loss 
she had sustained. Even before this sad occa- 
sion, indeed immediately on her arrival from 
school, she had perceived, and almost regretted, 
the deep mistake her father had committed in 
giving her an education so completely dispro- 
portioned to her rank — an education, which, if 
it added reffnement, yet increased her wants, 
and unfitted her to take any interest in the pur- 
suits or pleasures of her natural associates and 
protectors, while the fatal barrier of her birth 
seemed irrevocably to forbid the acquisition of 
that place in a higher circle, to which si .+ was 
both entitled by her accomplishments* and which 
she could have filled with dignity. Her rela- 
tions, indeed, had greeted her return with every 
demonstration of pride and affection, while her 
father doated on her with the most intense, nay 
painful fondness; yet, both they and he ap- 
proached her with an involuntary betrayal of a 
consciousness of their inferiority, that, to her 
delicate sensibility almost destroyed the satis- 
faction which should naturally be afforded her 
from the kind interest of kinsfolk, and the 
warmth of a father’s love. Viewing her cir- 
cumstances, therefore, with discreet and unbi- 
assed penetration, she would have regretted, I 
say, her adventitious elevation above her fel- 
lows, had she not hitherto enjoyed a solace for 
all distresses in her “ sweet communion" with 
her beloved Bessy, and felt how deep should be 
her gratitude for being so strangely enabled to 
preserve an equality and enjoy an interchange 
of feeling and affection with so much merit and 
elegance. 

Can any wonder then that this disappoint- 
ment preyed heavily on her tender disposition ; 
that she gave herself up for a time to a deep 
and wearing melancholy, and fancied that 6he 
was now left almost alone in the world. It 
was during the Christmas holidays that the un- 
expected shock came upon her, which seemed 
for the moment to stun all her faculties ; and 
the spring had softened into summer, ere her 
mind regained aught of its natural elasticity. 
The honest fanner felt deeply affected, ana, 
unable as he was to appreciate her sentiments 
duly, still endeavoured to soothe her too visible 
sorrow with unavailing fondness. Fearful of 
giving offence, by letting him see the ineffi- 
ciency of his sympathies, she sought rather to 
retire into the solitude ; and, as the season ad- 
vanced, she wandered up the mountain almost 
daily to some shady spot, and soon forgetting 
c 2 
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the subject of the book before her, was lost for 
hours together in her own bitter and crowding 
thoughts, until the evening’s chill, or the gath- 
ering gloom, reminded her that it was time to 
T3turn. 

It was on the morning of the 28th of August, 
that Frederick Montgomery also climbed that 
mountain, with the eagerness of a sportsman 
on the first day of the grouse-shooting for the 
season. As he descended again, it was with 
no slight astonishment that he perceived at a 
little distance, Mary Gray, as it were some 
fair spirit ot the heights, moving slowly and 
musingly downward towards her father’s cot- 
tage. k was the thought of a moment to follow 
cautiously and trace her steps; and at length 
his enquiries from a labourer in the adjoining 
field, convinced him that he had discovered her 
residence. Accordingly he resolved to return 
the next day to the same ground for sport, 
trusting to his ingenuity to invent some pre- 
text for gaining admission at Farmer Gray’s. 

Frederick Montgomery was a stranger in 
Ireland, and had come down to the neighbour- 
hood t') pay, as he had at first intended, but a 
short visit to a newly married friend — himself 
a late settler. Although naturally of a frank 
dnd manly disposition, yet the dissipation of an 
Oxford life, and a subsequent unlimited enjoy- 
ment of the pleasures of the Continent during 
two years, now found him nearly as heartless 
as he was gay. Early the master of an inde- 
pendent fortune, and gifted with ready and 
showy talents, he had arrived at perfect self- 
confidence from his intercourse with the world, 
and was possessed of an address as insinuating 
as his person was striking and handsome. It 
was no wonder then that he boasted of some 
success with woman, who had been long his 
favourite study, as her favours were his darling 
pursuit, and that he now flattered himself with 
an intimate knowledge of the sex, and believed 
that he was accomplished in its passions and 
whims, its oddities and caprice, and every ac- 
cess to its softer feelings. 

Such was the person who stopped at Farmer 
Gray’s on the morning of the 21st, under the 
plausible pretext of remedying some accidental 
disorder of his gun. While a servant was 
heating water for that purpose, perhaps it was 
through some momentary feeling of vanity, that 
her rather requested him to step in to Mary’s 
little drawing-room. Although the furniture 
was plain and unpretending, yet it displayed an 
air of unstudied elegance, that had the power 
for an instant to change Montgomery’s delight 
- into astonishment Workboxes, a writing desk, 
music and drawing, occupied their various po- 
sitions through the apartment; a piano-forte 
lay open, while one or two feminine ornaments 
had been left in progress on the table. Books 
of Bellea-lettres, instruction, and devotion, were 
arranged in spider-shelves around the walls, 
and a splendid portrait of their beautiful posses- 
sor hung over the mantel-piece. Every thing 
seemed to acknowledge the governance of a 


tasteful mistress, though all the occupations 
whose tokens were thus visible, had been neg- 
lected for months previous to the time of which 
we speak. 

Soon mastering his surprise, Montgomery, 
with admirable tact, displayed his pleasure only 
so as to flatter the vanity, without exciting the 
suspicions, of the farmer; and having discovered 
she had gone abroad for some time, he con- 
trived to carry on so successfully his insidious 
attacks upon the gratified father, that, won by 
the courtesy and hearing of his guest, and be- 
lieving his daughter also might be pleased at 
the society of one who was evidently so folly 1 
accomplished, he invited him to return to h.s i 
house that evening on his way homeward. * 

Need I tell the rest! His visits were daily : 
repeated — while his stay with' his friend was . 
fu rther protracted, and each morning he started , 
for the mountain with his gun and dogs, long J 
after there had ceased to remain a single feather ! 
for his bag. He was a favourite alike with 
father and daughter, the one he continued to * 
manage as artfully as at their first meeting — 
the other could not but be taken with a person 
who possessed so many attractions, taste, talents, 
and multiplied, though showy and superficial, 
reading — who was ready to join in all her stu- 
dies and amusements — who took euch interest 
in every trifle that engaged her, and carried 
off all with those delicate and obsequious atten- * 
tions, which, while they failed not to flatter aDd 
delight, could never for a moment appear 6b- 
trusive or alarming. They read, they sung, 
they walked and conversed together; Mary’s 
disappointment at the loss of her friend was 
soothed, as her place was supplied; nor was 
she for a long time aware of the potent poison 
she was imbibing. And 6trange to say, altho’ 
it cannot be denied that his first intentions were 
of the basest and most infamous order, as his 
letters to a friend, of that date, attempted not 
even to disguise, yet the same testimony at a 
latter period declared him to be caught, as it 
were, in his own snare, and completely dis- 
armed of his terrible purposes, by the gentle 
nature and glowing virtues of the fair oeing 
they were intended to assail. 

Time rolled on, and at length he ventured 
to speak openly of love and wedlock, and met 
with a reception, from both father and daugh- 
ter, as flattering as his pride could desire. He 
was the first of his sex whom Mary had ever 
known, and in truth he was a favourable speci- 
men, and it would have been unaccountable if 
the fanner had not been dazzled at the prospect 
of such a brilliant alliance. Such was the pro- 
mise of happiness which enlivened the little 
party at the cottage ; when one noon, in the 
decline of the season, this young and interest- 
ing pair strolled on as they conversed of their 
prospects far into the enchanting 'scenery of 
Mountjoy Forest 

* * * * * 

Of the details of that fatal day nothing fur- 
ther was known, than that Mary returned alone. 
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and late in the evening, in a. state bordering on 
frenzy, and never recovered from the shock 
she had sustained, or regained the peace she 
had sacrificed. Happily indeed for himself, 
her hither was then absent, and for several days 
afterwards, and came home to suspect no more 
from the change in his daughter’s spirits, which 
all her efforts could not conceal, than a mere 
lovers’ quarrel, often but the enhancement of 
lovers’ happiness l 

Meanwhile, Montgomery appeared early the 
following morning at the cottage, and from 
that moment continually besieged the door, 
begging, supplicating, even fiercely demanding 
to be admitted, and in vain. A thousand billet- 


doux, addressed to Mary, he entrusted to her 
faithful attendant — all, except the first, were 
immediately returned unopened. He, too, seem- 
ed to have become almost a maniac — his dress 
and figure were disordered, his words rash and 
violent, and his voice hoarse and broken. 

The farmer's arrival, however, acted like a 
charm; he seemed to have awaked from a 
dream, and gained over his feelings so sudden 
and powerful a mastery, that the poor unsus- 
pecting man was confirmed in the opinion I 
have mentioned, and pitying his distress, en- 
caged to intercede for him with his daughter. 
Who will not pause to pity him in the fulfil- 
ment of such a task? — Whose heart will not 
bleed for the poor victim whom he solicited ? 
He came back at length, bewildered and dis- 
pleased at her pertinacity, while she still re- 
mained resolute in declining to admit Mont- 
gomery in defiance of all importunities. 

At length exhausted and despairing of suc- 
cess, the latter absented himself wholly from 
the cottage, though be long continued to hover 
about at some distance, under the vain expecta- 
tion of accidentally crossing her path. The 
friend at whose house he was a visiter, and to 
whom he betrayed no desire to move, though 
bis originally intended limits were now more 
than trebled, could not but observe his forlorn 
and dispirited state of mind, which, indeed it 
needed but a glance at his haggard cheek and 
sunken ey e, to ascertain. Too delicate to probe 
a wound which appeared so deep and irritable, 
be resorted rather to every kind of artifice and 
design, which might have the effect of reviving 
and awakening him from the deplorable condi- 
tion into which his every faculty had fallen.— 
Among the rest, he invited company to his 
house, and courted the society of all the neigh- 
bouring gentry, to whose advances, as a stran- 
ger, he had been until now, considered unac- 
countably distant; and it was in the round of | 
gaiety that ensued, that Montgomeir met, for 
the first time, the former friend of his Mary, 
who seemed, as it were, the very soul and ar- 
bitresB of all that was mirthful and happy. 
Worn and lethargic as he was, he could not 
help being attracted by such a brilliant display 
of charms; and his anxious friend was soon 
delighted to remark, that in her society he 
appeared to shake off much of the torpor which 


had so long preyed on him, as the opportunities 
of meeting her seemed to multiply with an 
almost fatal accuracy. 

Surprising and inconsistent, with that morbid 
and painful state of feelings 1 have described, 
as the next passage of his history would appear, 
let no man, I would say, presume to decide on 
the hidden motives, the inner workings of a 
fellow-creature, however open his external con- 
duct to censure or dislike. For myself, I would 
fain see the sunny side of each fleeting picture, 
and I am satisfied, with regard to Montgomery, 
that during the latter part of his intimacy with 
Mary, he had been perfectly honorable in his 
intentions, whatever mysterious fatality seemed 
to have hung over its issue; that his grief and 
melancholy, when that intimacy was broken 
off, were equally unaffected ; and that it was 
not owing to heartless indifference, but to natu- 
ral fickleness and instability, and to the ardent 
spirits and warm constitution of his youth, that 
he soon was seen t<rbe inspired with equal de- 
votion to another, and as fair an object 

As for Bessy, she too bad recovered from the 
shock her friendship had sustained although the 
latter feeling remained still undiminished; and 
we have already noticed the number and power 
of the fascinations which now newly beset her. 
In a word, Montgomery was formed to be the 
bane of two gentle creatures, with respect to 
whom, whether we look to their personal 
charms, their intellectual attractions, the inno- 
cence in which he found them, or their unal- 
terable attachment to each other ; it would be 
difficult to decide which should be the object of 
the greater interest and admiration. 

Yet is it not after all, nearly incredible, when 
we recur to the circumstances of this little tale 
from the commencement, that in the course of 
four months from the hour when he parted with 
Mary, her recollection was now almost effaced, 
at least from the seat of his deeper emotions, 
and he found himself' day after day engaged in 
attentions as assiduous to another, as he had so 
lately practised with unwearied zeal toward 
her ? Nor was Bessy long insensible to his ad- 
dresses, and, though her playful and innocent 
coquetry left him for a considerable period in 
doubt as to the state of her feelings towards 
him ; vet, this very coauetry seemed destined 
to produce a result fatal to herself, as it roused 
him the more effectually from the languor 
which had oppressed him, awoke in him an in- 
terest and excitement, and elicited numberless 
fascinations which might have remained unno- 
ticed had her manners been more distant and 
formal on the one hand, or bad she seemed on 
the other, more easy and open to conquest As 
it was, each soon received a sensible impres- 
sion from the other’s attractions, and looked for- 
ward with delight from day to day to the re- 
newal of their intercourse. Montgomery, with 
his usual tact, won the good will even of the 
cold Mr. Bell, and began to be looked upon as 
a constant visiter at his house. His daughter 
was seldom absent, and, as before, with her 
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early friend, their recreations and pursuits be- of extreme regret at bis early intended ab- 
came the same, and as he walked or rode by sence. 

her side, with admirable versatility of talent he The ladies had long retired, and Montgome- 
accommodated his thoughts and feelings to ry had fortified himself with deep and long 
her’s, and was now as light and gay in his to- potations, ere he found it possible to gain eveo 
pics of conversation with Bessy, as he had been an artificial excitement Under such influ- 
grave and speculative with Mary. ence, be at length appeared in the drawing 

At length, a lawsuit in which he was en- room, and hastening again to Bessy’s side, be 
gaged, demanded his presence in England lavished on her to an extravagant excess, all 
within the courae of a few days, and he deter- the flattery and compliment of which he was 
mined, though with considerable compunction, so finished a master. He led her to the piano- 
to sound Miss Bell’s feelings, and, should he forte, hung over her chair, mingled his manly 
find them propitious, to make an immediate voice with her own sweet thrilling notes, and 
declaration of his own. This important step, during each pause, whispered in her ear his 
he reserved for his last day in the country, and fixed and unalterable devotion, 
on the morning previous engaged to accom- They were, after some time, induced by the 
pany the fair object of hie now undivided pas- delighted audience, to attempt a celebrated 
sion in her usual ride. duet, the most difficult they had yet perform- 

For the first time, and he now remarked it ed, and peculiarly expressive of tender and 
with deep uneasiness, she led the way toward impassioned sentiments. It was in the midst 
farmer Gray’s cottage. Of her former intimacy of this, and when Montgomery was taking bis 
with his daughter, Montgomery, by some part with exquisite taste and masterly skill, 
strange chance, had never heard. Each of that a servant slipped into his hand a note 
them perhaps, had thought of it as a painful which bad been just delivered to him. He 
subject, and one, too sacred, it might be, to be held it with the air of one totally abstracted in 
intruded on a stranger’s attention. But the his occupation until it was Bessy’s turn to re- 
reaction of restrained feeling is often more spond, as she did with power equal to his own; 
lively than its original force, and on this oc- then he ventured to snatch one hasty glance 
casion as the pretty farm-house at the foot of at its superscription. It seemed to contain a 
the mountain came suddenly in view. Bessy deadly spell — his very reason appeared to fail 
was as instantaneously overcome, and bursting him — he staggered to the door, to the astonish- 
into tears, “ There,” she exclaimed, “even ment of all present, and seizing bis hat, and 
there lives one who is dearest to me on seeming to ny from their attentions, rushed 
earth !” with the speed of madness to the stable yard, 

Whatl Mary 1 stammered Montgomery, and, mounted his saddled horse and galloped furi- 
but that his companion was herself so touched ously away. * 

at that bitter moment, his guilty confusion could Can it be doubted from whom that com- 
never have passed unobserved. Little did munication camel The beautiful characters 
either imagine that the pitiable subject of the were but too well known to him, and the words, 
thoughts of each, was at that same instant which he himself read not till the next dawn, 
gazing from a shrubbery on the roadside, who, were the following : “Unhappy man ! as thou 
after a long wild stare, reeled and fell to the wouldcst yet hope for mercy for all thy accu- 
ground ! mulated guilt, ensnare not by thy wiles, an- 

They had paused for some time involuntari- other victim in addition to the lost Mart.” 
ly, Bessy yielding to pathetic and sad remem- Often after that night, did Montgomery 
brances, while Montgomery’s heart was nearly curse the perfections of the animal which cam- 
rent asunder by a thousand maddening and ed him, that he dashed him not to atoms on the 
conflicting emotions; at length they, each as rough roads which he passed. On, on he rode, 
involuntarily, turned their horses’ heads and pushing him at the height of his speed, nor 
pursued their way homeward in melancholy pulled a rein till be arrived at the Gray’s cot- 
and ill-omened silence. He was engaged for t&ge. It was already an hour past midnight, 
the same evening to meet a large party at Mr. when he paused scarce knowing where he was, 
Bell’s, and it was not until they sat together and having come so far without fixed purpose 
at dinner that almost a syllable was inter- or intent. All around was calm and quiet, in 
changed between them ; even then it cost an awful contrast to the tumult that raged within 
effort on both sides. The company observed him. The former and his household had long 
it and rallied each on their depression, and retired to rest ; yet there was one sleepless be- 
Bessy was ere long, again the centre and at- ing within that heard the horse and guessed at 
traction of all cheerfulness. Montgomery still its rider. It was a moment of fearful excite- 
maintained a gloomy taciturnity, for which the ment, and having almost mechanically led the 
frightful convulsions of his mind that morning reeking animal to a stall, he struck his hand 
but too truly accounted. Bessy herself, was against bis forehead, and endeavoured to re- 
surprised, when it no longer seemed to origi- gain the composure which be appeared to have 
nate in compliment to her own feelings ; but utterly lost That he soon found was, at the 
still following the bent of a fond woman’s ere- moment, hopeless; and fearful of himself, fran- 
dulity, she gave it the flattering interpretation tic and distracted as he was, be determined to 
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await the morning ere he sought admission at with a deep intensity of emotion, until a loner 
the cottage. He wandered round the environs drawn sigh and violent contortion at length 
of the farm, and as each familiar spot recurred betokened his reviving sense, and then,' in 
to his eye beneath the clear moonlight, which bitterness and misery, 6he glided back to her 
he had trod so often with the lost, the loving own apartment. The farmer, in the mean 
Mary, he imprecated the deepest curses upon time, had resumed his painful reverie. Dur- 
his own devoted head. At length the night ing the last three months he had laboured un- 
clouded, as if in unison with his thoughts, the der continual anxiety and doubt, concerning 
moon disappeared from the heavens, the storm the lovers’ unaccountable separation, and had 
rose apace, the rain descended thick, drifting, latterly yielded to dark suspicions as to the 
and violent Involuntarily be bared his head purity of Montgomery’s intentions, whose un- 
and bosom to itsasBaults, and felt, for the mo- worthiness he believed his daughter might 
meat, the first relief from frenzy. But in its have earlier detected and acted accordingly, 
place came reason, oncp more calm and cool, Even his present compassion could not prevent 
and he felt be had but awakened to a clearer their growing form ; and it is not then to be 
sense of his misery. The lightning began to wondered at, that when at length the patient 
flash, and as its transitory brightness aided the opened his eyes, and rolled them wildly round 
grey glimmering of morning, he traced the ere he could recollect and account for his pre- 
expressions of the almost forgotten note, sent situation, which he finally testified by 
Deadly sickness came over him — a spasmodic grasping convulsively the hand of his kind 
shudder->-a gravelike chill — and, staggering to physician, that the latter replied to his wistful 
a stable door, he sunk senseless beneath bis look, by saying abruptly, 
steed upon the straw. u Mr. Montgomery, I am a plain spoken 

The fanner was, as usual, the first astir, and man, and you must not be offended by my ask- 
on going out was surprised to see that door but ing, what brought you here, or rather, was it 
half-closed. He entered hastily, and was hor- to marry my daughter that you came ?” 
ror-smitten at the spectacle within. There “ Marry her !” exclaimed the unhappy young 
lay Montgomery, as if in the grasp of a cruel man — “ Marry, did you say ? — yes, yes ! — it 
and violent death, his throat and breast still was to marry her — and oh ! if you have a heart, 
bare, his face distorted, his hands clenched, but prevail on her this hour — to-morrow — or 
and his hair damp and dishevelled. On closer the next day— or when and where she 
examination, the farmer was rejoiced to dis- pleases!” 

cover that life yet remained : and being some- The farmer was at once disarmed of every 
what skilled in surgery, a power which his angry feeling, and all again was the tenderest 
retired situation often called into practice— be and most attentive kindness. Finally, he un- 
bore his patient to the cottage, ana having bled dertook to gain for him an interview with his 
him freely, used every means to recal the daughter, and left him for that purpose ; while 
existence which seemed so fait ebbing. Nor Montgomery, whose powerful constitution had 
were they long without effect; and whilst he already rallied considerably, made the neces- 
bent over him, anxiously watching their pro- sary preparations in case his request should be 
gress, and having administered a gentle opiate, granted. 

laid him in his own bed, and sat him down by And, after a long interval, it was so. 
the side, he gave up his mind to innumerable Wrought up to the highest pitch of excitement, 
conjectures upon the cause which might have he received and obeyed the summons — and 
reduced Montgomery to such a fearful situa- they met But alas ! how changed was the 
tion. fair creature before him, from the Bright young 

His horse might have taken fright, and fled being he had once known and loved, in the 
to a haunt once so familiar. He might have beauty of opening womanhood, in the charms 
been attacked by ruffians, with whom the forest of happy innocence, in the spring-day of health 
was said occasionally to abound, and fled for and hope, almost a stranger to care, and pos- 
protection to his house, whilst the violence of sessing within herself a world of fascination, 
their assaults, or the exhaastion of fatigue, and or peace. Now, that cheek was lighted 
would account for his having been found in- up as brilliantly as ever — but it was with a 
sensible. These, and a thousand such acci- hectic flush ; that eye was as bright — but with 
dents, his imagination speedily suggested ; but the glaze of disease ; that brow was as emi- 
they were soon discarded successively, and as nently fair — but with the wan pallor of death, 
it were by instinct, his fears settled finally on * * * * 

the truth — that all he saw was connected, What passed during that sad interview 
though he guessed not how, with the interests never transpired to any. His voice had been 
of his beloved daughter. elevated in the various tones of supplication, of 

Instantly he sought her chamber. — Shp passion, and of anguish ; even his bitter sobs 
beard with little surprise, that Montgomery were heard distinctly through the cottage, 
was in the house; but was deeply shocked to She had always spoken in the lowest accents 
learn his pitiable condition. She accompanied of calm resolution and collected dignity. At 
her father to his bedside, and along with him length there was a long pause — there was one 
watched over the wretched being it contained, heart-breaking groan — the door opened, and 
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Mary Gray and Bessy BelL 


Montgomery rushed to the stable, and, having 
thrown himself on his horse, and galloped furi- 
ously to Omagh, called wildly for a post-chaise, 
and took the road to Dublin. There were no 
tidings of him afterward for many a week, save 
a hasty note to his friend, apologising for his 
abrupt departure. 

It were idle to detail the innumerable con- 
jectures and rumours in the neighbourhood 
concerning his strange conduct the preceding 
evening, and his sudden and mysterious dis- 
appearance. Idler far were the hope of de- 
scribing the woeful feelings of the terrified, 
the forsaken Bessy. She had just learnt what 
it was to love, and be beloved, when the cup 
of happiness was dashed from her lips ; she had 
just felt the full brightness of the vision, when 
it vanished from her straining gaze. 

* * * * 

It was in the noon of the 20th August, one 
year from the day on which he had first seen 
Mary, and during that short year what misery 
had he not wrought for himself and others? 
that Frederick Montgomery arrived in Omagh, 
having ridden by easy stages from the metro- 
polis. He was much and visibly changed. 
His face had lost its former sweet expression, 
his cheek was pale, his lip colourless, his eye 
was wilder than before, and his brow wore the 
ravages of illness, and the traces alike of har- 
rowing affliction and deep despair. What had 
brought him thither he dared toot to ask him^ 
self. Could it be to look once more on the 
waste, the ruin he had made ? 

He partook of some refreshment, and pre- 
pared to resume his lonely way. As he await- 
ed the appearance of his horse, the church-bell 
threw sullenly on the air its awful lament of 
death. He listened calmly for a moment, then 
burying his fiice in his hands, yielded himself 
up to the succession of bitter emotions that 
those sounds inspired ; and the groom had sum- 
moned him thrice ere he started from his sad 
reverie. He mounted, rode slowly up the 
street, and saw the mournful paraphernalia of 
mortality enter the cburch-yard as he was 
about to pass. Under an involuntary impulse 
he paused, and moved after the sorrowful 
crowd toward the gate. He thought he heard 
some whispers of his name in the procession, 
but was too deeply abstracted to listen with 
much attention. 

At length he reached the gate — there was, 
immediately within, a newly dug grave, and 
the coffin was being lowered from the hearse. 
As hp gazed almost unconsciously around — 
suddenly, like the lightning’s flash — he caught 
the chief mourner’s eye — that chief mourner 
was farmer Gray, and in that glance what was 
there not conveyed ! It seemed to pierce him 
to the heart, and turning round instantaneous- 
ly, he fled with the mad speed of the criminal, 
down the precipitate hill, and whither ? — and 
wherefore ? 

* * * * 

That terrible evening, Bessy was sitting in 


a little arbour which Montgomery’s hands and 
her own had raised in happier days, and she 
looked on the last beams of the setting sun, and 
thought how the wit and merriment of which 
she was then the mistress were now as faint 
and evanescent as the expiring glories on 
which she gazed. Then her ideas, as they 
wandered in a pensive strain, reverted to her 
happy school-days, to her beloved companion 
in them all. Oh ! if she had known Unit the 
faithful, the well-remembered, the once lovely 
being, was at that very moment being con- 
signed as dust to dust 

Suddenly there was a step— there was a 
voice, and in another instant she was folded in 
the arms of Montgomery ! It was a long— an 
impassioned, as it had been an involuntary 
earess. At length it was over, and tears, while 
they relieved her, prevented her for a while 
from observing the ghastly, the frantic expres- 
sion of him who still wildly gazed upon her. 
But it could not be longer unnoticed, and 
terrified and horror-struck — “ What means 
that look?” she exclaimed. “Oh, dearest 
Frederick, you have never yet recovered from 
the shock of that awful night,” and she burnt 
into a new passion of tears. 

“In truth,” he replied slowly, and gasping 
for breath, “ in truth it was a fearful shock ; 
and the next day” he paused, and added con- 
vulsively — “ the next day I was to have asked 
you to marry ma Oh, Bessy ! dearest, best- 
beloved, would you have been the wife of 
the 

“ Murderer” he would have added, but be 
sunk powerless on the ground. 

After a considerable interval he revived. A 
servant was chaffing his temples. Bessy stood 
near, intensely occupied with a paper she held, 
while her eye glanced from line to line with 
wild rapidity. It was the manuscript from 
which some of the leading facts I have related 
were originally extracted, and as Montgomery 
started up, and caught the reader’s eye, she 
would have fallen had he not folded her in his 
arms. He laid her tenderly on the ground—^ 
staggered a few yards from the spot — there 
yyas the report of a pistol — and all was over. 
— She recovered but too speedily to hear that 
deadly sound. She rushed to the fatal spot, 
and threw herself on the bleeding and mangled 
corpse. At length she was torn away, borne 
to the house, and laid in her bed under the 
rage of a delirious fever. Long was her exist- 
ence hopeless. But joy was in every counte- 
nance, when after nineteen days there was a 
plain and evident improvement. Then came 
a tew lucid intervals, during which who would 
not have wept with her? And then a relapse. 
And after two months she rose from that bed 
an unconscious idiot 

It were impossible to describe the emotions 
with which 1 listened to this deeply pathetic 
tale. Two mountains, as I have said, serve to 
keep up its recollection amidst the scenes of 
its sad occurrences; and the weatherwise of 
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the neighbourhood have been often heard to 
remark, that any menaces from the object of 
tbeir study, are still earliest indicated by the 
gloom that gathers around Mary Gray ; while 
in the darkest hours of the showery season, of 
spring or autumn, if any spot around would 
seem to iodicate a brighter prospect, it is ever 
the green and sunny summit of Bessy Bell 


From (be same. 

WRITERS ON IRISH CHARACTER.* 

The subject of Irish wit, to use the words of 
one of its happiest illustrators, is one “ which 
dilates the heart of every true Briton, which 
relaxes his muscles, however rigid, to a smile; 
which opens his lips, however closed, to con- 
versation ; which * frets another’s spleen to cure 
oar own,’ and makes even the angelic part of 
creation laugh themselves mortal and yet, we 
know not any species of composition in which 
a greater number of writers have failed, than 
in that of delineating the Irish character. It 
has proved the Acroceraunian promontory to 
many a daring humourist, who has made ship- 
wreck of his tame in his attempts to double it; 
and the number of adventurers in this species 
of writing has been proportionally great, as 
there is no people whose peculiarities are more 
entertaining, or whose humour, though fre- 
quently delicate and refined, yet is often of that 
broad and intelligible cast, which pleases the 
polished and the witty, and at the same time, 
u shakes with loud laugh the rude and dull” 
Yet the numerous failures in this extensive 
field may be easily traced to the erroneous es- 
timate, which writere are apt to form of the 
distinguishing characteristics of districts or pro- 
vinces; they seem to imagine, that the sole 
distinctions of these portions of mankind arise 
from the pronunciation of particular words, or 
the use of certain idiomatic expressions, and 
they supppse, that this may be easily marked 
by the mode of spelling or transforming the 
English language — the Scotch or Welshman 
is thought to be sufficiently distinguished, the 
former, if his conversation be embellished with 
“ hout awa mon,” “deil tak me,” or “dinnf 
fash your thumb ;” and the latter, if he make 
such a transposition of letters as shall cause 
his language to appear ridiculous and enrich 
his conversation by quotations from his genea- 
logical tree, tracing his pedigree through the 
Ap-Jones or Ap-Snenkins, to some period be- 
fore the deluge; but such are not adequate 
marks of the varieties of our countrymen, nor 
are provincial barbarisms the only modes of de- 
signating the differences between one province 
and another ; there are characteristics which 
are no less marked, and far more conclusive ; 
it is the moulding of the thoughts, the spirit, 
not the letter of the conversation, which dis- 
tinguishes districts and marks the peculiarities 


of different clans. Yet though this be true, 
how seldom has it been observed in the attempts 
to delineate Irish character, in which the dif- 
ference is more strikingly marked and the out- 
line more distinctly traced, than in any other 
race of people. The generality of writers sup- 
pose that an Irishman is adequately represent- 
ed, if he be named Pat, if his conversation be 
overloaded with those 'figures of speech com- 
monly called Irish Bulls, and enriched by the 
Doric embellishments, 44 arrah my jew.el, by my 
shoul and St Patrick, or 4 by the holy poker.*” 
Such is the Irishman, as represented by Eng- 
lish writers, and we do really aver, that it 
would be as true to nature, if Paddy was figured 
with a long tail and pair of wings. 

We grant that ap Englishman may suppose 
such to be an Irishman, and we consequently 
doubt not that Column’s stupid jokes are highly 
esteemed in England, whenheha6,gipsey-like, 
disguised them with a “purpureus pannus,” 
from Paddy’s coat of many colours : his Irish 
bulls are merely the blunders of stupidity, un- 
like that of the young student who, when ask- 
ed of his progress, said, 44 1 shall soon be quali- 
fied to practice as a physician, for I can already 
cure a child they contain no point, no hu- 
mour, and are mere commonplace blunders. 
When he has attempted to be witty, in bis 
Irish characters, without the assistance of Eng- 
lish blunders, he has completely foiled, and 
yet his success has not been the less in Eng- 
land; for Englishmen cannot appreciate, in 
consequence of not understanding, true Irish 
humour, which depends more on the drollery 
of a turn in the expression, the readiness of the 
repartee, or the mistake as much designed as 
accidental, which constitutes the peculiar ex- 
cellence of the wit of our countrymen. Yet 
we forgive him, for if not witty himself, he has 
been the cause of wit in others, and the parody 
in the 44 Rejected Addresses” has . almost for 
this reason made us excuse the dullness of its 
archetype.* And yet the Irish bull is not a 
44 beast” of peculiarly Irish origin, as Miss 
Edgeworth has shewn in her admirable essay, 
nor are our countrymen to be distinguished by 
its exclusive use. John Bull has had himself 
a numerous progeny, but like the elder branches 
of most families, they are pardoned, while their 
Irish cousins are obliged to be the scape-goats 
(or rather calves,) ana bear the sins and conse- 
quent flagellation, of their more fortunate rela- 
tivea What we have said above of the 44 Pic 
Nic poet” applies equally to all his country- 
men, from the causes we have stated, and we 
do assert that no English writer has pourtrayed, 
or can pourtray Irish character; they have 
tried it frequently, and their repeated foilures 
should have been a sufficient warning to them 
to abstain from the trial : it is to a fellow-coun- 
trywoman we owe the first truly Irish sketches 
— to the pen of Miss Edgeworth may be attri- 


* Trolls tod Atones of the Irish Peasantry— Second 5e* * Vid Diury Lane Hustings, a new halfpenny ballad, 

ries, 3 vob., —W ataman, Dublin, 1833. Rejected Addresses, p. 81. 
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buted the first successful pourtraiture of our 
nation’s peculiarities ; but it is only its harm- 
less wit or amiable foibles she has attempted 
to represent ; she describes her countrymen as 
. seen only under circumstances calculated to 
develops the good points in their characters; 
and though the outlines of the picture are most 
true to nature, yet by omitting the dark shad- 
ing, she has left it imperfect, and resigned to 
others the task of putting in the gloomy back 
ground, which though sombre m itself, yet 
serves to throw out the brighter tints in the 
picture, and make it more faithful and correct 
in the same way the author of Hyacinth O’Gara 
and Honor Delany, has most correctly repre- 
sented the manners of our countrymen ; the 
former of these is in its way perfect ; without 
any of the broad and extravagant humour, ge- 
nerally considered essential to the perfection 
of an Irish sketch, he has by delicate strokes of 
wit, by allusions to particular habits, only to be 
recognised by one intimate with his private 
life, succeeded in placing before the mind’s 
eye the humble Irish Cottager telling his sim- 
ple story, like “Thady in Castle Rackrent out 
of face,” without having recourse to the usual 
straining at vulgar wit, but with the true in- 
bred humour which so strikingly characterizes 
the lower orders of Ireland. 

The style of each of these writers is alto- 
gether different from that of Mr. Lover, to 
whose sketches we give the greatest praise, as 
he has succeeded in the raorehacknied and con- 
sequently the more difficult task of sketching 
the broad intelligible humour of our country, 
and succeeded, without having recourse to 
coarse vulgarity or worn out provincialisms, 
which constitute the only title of the generality 
of Irish sketches — his object has been to draw 
caricatures, and though in his sketch the fea- 
tures be more prominent, or the outline more 
strongly marked, yet he has succeeded in pre- 
serving enough of the likeness to enable us at 
'once to identity the original. 

We must pass over many other successful 
writers on this subject, and proceed to a con- 
sideration of the book, which forms the subject 
of this article, and to the author of which we 
would wish to introduce our readers, if they 
have not the pleasure of being previously ac- 
quainted with him, through the medium of the 
first series of Traits and Stories. 

Mr. Carleton combines in himself all the 
requisites for this species of writing, he has 
lived in the country, the manners of whose 
people he undertakes to describe, until he has 
completely identified himself with their feel- 
ings and language ; a close observer, of keen 
and discriminating judgment, he has most hap- 
pily seized on the peculiarities, and given per- 
sonality to the genius of the people he describes, 
his stories are intensely Irish, and combine all 
the excellencies of the best writers on Irish 
character — he has not sought to give a general 
sketch of a whole nation, but has pourtraved 
the characters of a particular province, his 


opportunities have been peculiarly favourable, 
and afibrded him facilities for observing the va- 
rious features of character in the most truly 
Irish portion of the country, and he has been 
successful in representing his fellow-country- 
men in all the circumstances best adapted for 
developing their peculiarities either as the un- 
wary dupes of a powerful superstition, or the 
thoughtless associates of the midnight lawgiver ; 
in this he has effected what Miss Edgeworth 
omitted, her object was, without perverting 
truth, to put forward all the amiable and ex- 
cellent points in the Irish character, but Mr. 
Carleton has not t only faithfully represented 
them under the most favourable aspects, but 
also shewn to us what they have become from 
oppression, from habits of insubordination, un- 
checked, if not encouraged, and from their be- 
ing 60 often obliged to become the submissive 
engines of deep-laid conspiracy. In represent- 
ing them under the last of these characters, he 
has been most successful, he seems to have felt 
with them, and for them ; and to have entered 
as fully into their feelings, as it was possible a 
a mere spectator could do. Yet in this portion 
of his task he has still shewn himself zealous 
for his country’s honor, and without compromis- 
ing truth, extenuated their crimes, by shewing 
that they are the results of feelings wrought to 
the perpetration of crime by the priest or dema- 
gogue, or of ignorance worked on by the undue 
influence of both, to seek for vengeance on 
those whom they suppose to be their enemies^ 
or the opponents Of their own legislation. In 
fact no one can read his books without being 
satisfied that the great want in Ireland is edu- * 
cation, and so much proselytism as will render 
its people more independent of superstition and 
political prejudice, to which all their errors may 
ultimately be traced. 

The first story in this series may seem partly 
to contradict what is here laid down, respect- 
ing the primary causes of the misdemeanours 
of the misguided peasantry, but it must be re- 
collected that of the two principal actors, al- 
though they are not both under similar influ- 
ence, yet the one is the passive instrument of 
lys religious advisers, and the other has been 
in the first instance the dupe of a whiteboy 
party, of whose proceedings the priest is cogni- 
zant We would gladly give an analysis of 
this story, but we prefer referring our readers 
to the book itself rather than mar their pleasure 
by an unsatisfactory abstract We will, how- 
ever, make one quotation, from the similarity 
between it and the scene in the “ Fair Maid of 
Perth,” where a supposed murderer is obliged 
to undergo the ordeal of touching the body of 
bis suspected victim ;* and we do this, not for 
the purpose of invidious comparison, but to shew 

■ . ■ ! . — 

* Our readera will at once recogniae the Mar-r^gAt, to 
which allusion la made in the Death-song, 

When the form thou shalt espy, 

That darkened on thy closing eye. 

When the footsteps thou shalt hear 
That thrilled upon thy dying ear. 
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Expedients to force the Confession of Murder . 

the power of oar author, even when matched tating, and even ihe energy necest ary to stand, 
against the Coryphaeus of romantic fiction; no seemed to be the result of an effort, 
accusation of plagiarism can be brought against “Remember,” said Darby, pulling out the 
Mr. Carleton, as we know of cases in Ireland, large crucifix which was attached to his beads, 
where an appeal to this ordeal has been had *« that the eye of God is upon you. If you’ve 
recourse to. We will preface our quotation by committed the murder, thrimble ; if not, Frank, 
merely observing that Frank McKenna is the you’ve little to fear in touchin’ the corpse.” 
individual suspected of having murdered Reil- Frank had not yet uttered a word; but lean- 
laghan. ing on the gun, he looked wiUlly round him, 

“Now, neighbours,” said Darby, “ hould cast his eyes up to the stormy sky, then turned 
your tongues, ’till 1 ask Frank M‘Kenna a ques- them with a dead glare upon the cross and the 
tioo or two. Frank M‘Kenna, as you hope to crucifix. 

meet God at judgment, did you take his life “Do you confess the murdher,” said Darby. 
that*9 lying a corpse before us 1” “ Murdher,” rejoined Frank ; “ no ; I confess 

“I did no/,” replied M'Kenna; “I could clear no murdher; you villain do you want to make 
myself on all the books of Europe, that he met me guilty 1 — do you want to make me guilty, 
his death as I tould yees; an’ more than that,” you deep vil.ain !” 

he added, dropping upon his knees, and unco- It seemed as if the current of his thoughts 
vering his head, “ may I die without priest or and feelings had taken a new direction, though 
prayer — without help , hope, or happiness , it is probable that the excitement, which ap- 
Vox the spot where he’s now stretched, pea red to be rising within him, *was only the 
if I murdered or shot Aim.” courage of fear. 

“I say amin to that,” replied Darby, “ oxis “ You all wish to find me guilty,” he added; 
doxis glttrioxis! — so far that’s right, if the “but I’ll shew yees that I’m not guilty.” 
blood of him’s not on you. But there’s one He immediately walked towards the corpse, 
thing more to be done: will you walk over and stooping down, touched the body with one 
undher the eye of God, mu' touch tiie corpse, hand, holding the gun in the other. The inte- 
Hould back neighbours, an’ let him come rest of the moment was intense, and all eyes 
over alone : I an’ Owen Reillaghan will stand were strained towards the spot. Behind the 
here wid the lights to see if the corpse bleeds.” corpse, at each shoulder — for the body lay 
“Give me a light,” said M‘Kenna’s father, against a small snow-wreath in a recumbent 
“my son must get fair play, any way : I must posture — stood the father of the deceased, and 
be a witness myself to it, an’ will too.” the father of the accused, each wound by feel- 

“ It’s but rasonable,” said Owen Reillaghan; ings of a directly opposite character, to a pitch 
“come over beside Darby and myself; I’m of dreadful excitement Over them, in his fan- 
willin’ that your son should stand or fall by tastic dress and white beard, stood the tall men- 
what will happen.” dicant, who held up his crucifix to Frank, with 

Frank’s father with a taper in his hand, im- an awful menace upon his strongly-marked 
mediately went with a pale face and trembling countenance. At a little distance to the left 
steps, to the place appointed for him beside the of the body, stood the qtber men who were as- 
corpse, where he took his stand. sembled, having their torches held aloft in their 

When young M‘Kenna heard Darby’s last hands, and their forms bent towards the corpse, 
question, he seemed as if seized by an inward their faces indicating expectation, dread, and 
spasm; the start which he gave, and his gasp- horror. The female relatives of the deceased 
ings for breath were visible to all present Had stood, nearest his remains, their torches extend- 
he seen the spirit of the murdered man before ed in the same direction, their visages exhibits 
him, his horror could not have been greater ; ing the passions of despair and grief in their 
for this ceremony had been considered a mo§t wildest characters, but as if arrested by some 
decided test in cases of suspicion of murder — supernatural object immediately before their 
an ordeal, indeed, to which few murderers eyes, that produced a new and more awful feel- 
wished to submit themselves. In addition to ing than grief. — When the body was touched, 
this we may observe, that Darby’s knowledge Frank stood as if himself bound by a spell to 
of the young man’s character was correct : the spot At length he turned his eyes to the 
with all his crimes he was weak-minded and mendicant, who stood silent and motionless, 
superstitious. He stood silent for some time with the crucifix extended in his hand. “ Are 
after the ordeal had been proposed to him ; his you satisfied now said he. 
hair became literally erect, with the dread of “ That’s wanst,” said the pilgrim : “ you’re 
this formidable scrutiny ; bis cheeks turned to touch it three times.” 
white, and the cold perspiration flowed from Frank hesitated a moment, but immediately 
him in large drops. All his strength appeared stooped again, and touched it twice in succes- 
to have departed from him ; he jrtood as if hesi- sion : but it remained still unchanged as before. 

- — — ■ His father broke the silence by a fervent ejacu- 

Then strange sympathies shall wake, lation of thanksgiving to God, for the vindica- 

The flesh shall thrill, the nerves shall shake, tion of his son’s character which he had just 
The wounds renew their clottered flood, witnessed. 

And every drop cry, blood for blood. “Now !” exclaimed M'Kenra, in a loud ex- 

Museum, — VoL XXIII. No. 133. — D 
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ulting tone, “ you all see that I did not murdher 
him V* 

44 You did,” said a voice wjiich was immedi- 
ately recognized as the voice of the deceased. 

* * * * * 

We wish we were able to extract the de- 
scription of a snow Storm in the mountains from 
this story, which for accuracy of conception 
and vigor of description is unequalled by any 
thing we recollect to have read ; but we must 
hasten on, and passing over the “ Donagh” and 
44 Pig Driver,” proceed to the two concluding 
sketches in this volume, which are so connect- 
ed together, that the Geography of an Irish 
oath” may be considered merely as an illustra- 
tion of the preceding 44 Essay on Swearing,” in 
•which Js given a complete expoed of the talent 
of an Irishman for oath taking, especially the 
department in which he is unrivalled and un- 
approachable, namely, in swearing an alibi. 
Our author in this essay contrasts the English, 
Scotch, and Irish systems of swearing, and of 
course establishes a triumphant case for Pad- 
dy, proving his superiority in that polite accom- 
pfisnment ; 44 in fact he is an improvtsatore in 
oath-taking, with this difference, that his ex- 
tempore oaths possess all the ease and correct- 
ness of labor and design.” We regret that 
our limits prevent our giving the whole of the 
44 Geography of an Irish Oath,” which may be 
considers as a supplement to the “ Essay ;” we 
shall lay before the reader that portion which 
gives the name to the sketch, and an outline of 
so much as is required to make our extract in- 
telligible. 

Peter Connell first began the world as the 
keeper of a Sheebeen house, about four miles 
from the town of Bally poreen ; by active ex- 
ertion he gradually advances in the world, and 
at last arrives at the dignity of a squireen, at 
least so far as to be able to keep an horse and 
car, and to farm an extensive tract of land. 
This advance in the world is to be mainly at- 
tributed to the good sense and activity of bis 
wife Ellish, whose industry and steadiness have 
been the means of correcting Peters unsettled 
and intemperate habits, and of almost weaning 
him from Poteen. Unfortunately for poor Pe- 
ter, at this period, his wife is carried off by a 
fever, and he is left without the ballast which 
enabled him to stand the storms and tempests 
of life ; his grief at the loss is so poignant and 
bitter, that he flies fbr relief from his agony of 
mind to the bottle, the usual resource of our 
fellow-countrymen, and even of less volatile 
and better educated men, when in difficulties 
more easily overcome than Peter’s; this is 
chiefly owing to his kind friends having en- 
couraged him to drown care by a little sup, 
when he found his grief coming on. 

M Peter literally nilfilled his promise of tak- 
ing a jorum in future. He was now his own 
master ; and as he felt the loss of his wife deep- 
ly, he unhappily had recourse to the bottle to 
bury the recollection of a woman, whose death 


left a chasm in bis heart, which he thought no- 
thing but the whiskey could fill up.” 

Peter proceeds on in this manner, having 
become/ an habitual drunkard, his health rapid- 
ly declining, under the artificial excitement, 
which “ often kills but never cures ;” his fami- 
ly and his landlord remonstrating with him, i 
but in vain; as a “dernier resort” the priest is I 
applied to, whose remonstrances would have 
been ineffectual, had be not threatened to stop 
the masses for the soul of Mrs. Ellish Connell, 
and to return the money Peter had given him 
for saying them — the latter part of the threat 
is that which would probably have never been 
executed. In consequence of the priest’s in- 
terference, Peter at last promises to swear 1 
against more than a “rasonable share,” and 
that evening goes to the house of the village 
school-master to get the oath drawn up. 

44 Misther O’Flaherty,” said Peter, “ Tm 
cornin’ to ax a requist of you, an’ hope you’ll 
grant it to me. I brought down a sup in tbe 
flask, an’ while we’re takin’ it, we can talk 
over what I want.” 

“ If it be any thing widin the circumference 
of my power, set it down Misther Connell, as 
already operated upon. I’d dip a pen to no 
man at keepin’ books by double entry, which 
is the Italian method invinted by Pope Grego- 
ry the Great The three sets bear a theologi- 
cal ratio to the three, states of a thrue Chris- i 
tian. 4 The Waste-book,’ says Pope Gregory, | 
4 is this world, the Journal is purgatory, an’ 
the Ledger is heaven.’ 4 Or it may be com- 
pared, he says, in the preface of the work, 4 to 
the three states of the Catholic Church — the 
church militant, the church suffering, and the 
church triumphant.’ The lamin’ of that main 
was beyant the reach of credibility.” 

“Arrah, have you a small glass, mastherl 
Yoti see, Misther O’Flaherty, it’s consarnin’ 
purgatory, this that 1 want to talk to you about.” 

44 Nancy get us a glass — oh, here it is ! Thin 
if it be, it’s a wrong enthry in the journal.” 

“Here’s your health, mastber ! — not fbrget- 
tin* you, Mrs. O’Flaherty. No, indeed thin, 
it’s not in the journal, but an oath Fm going to 
take aginst liquor.” 

“Nothing is asier to post than it is. We 
must enter it under the head of— let me see — 
it must go in the spirit account, under the head 
of Profit an’ Loss. Your good health, Mr. 
Connell ! — Nancy, I d brink to your improve- 
ment in imperturbability ! Yes, it must be en- 
thered under the — ” 

44 Faix, under the rose, I think,” observed 
Peter, 44 don’t you know the smack of it ! You 
see since I tuck to it, I like the smell of what 
I used to saueeze out o’ the barley myself, long 
ago. Mistner O’Flaherty, I only want you to 
draw up an oath against liquor for me ; but it’s 
not for the books, good or bad. 1 promised to 
Father Mulcaby that I’d do it It’s regardin’ 
my poor Ellistni sowl that’s in purgatory.” 

44 Nancy, hand me a slate ana cutter. Faith, 
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that same’s a provident resolution ; but bow is 
it an’ purgatory concatenated !” 

“ The priest, you see, won’t go on wid the 
masses for her ’till I take the oath.” 

“That’s but wake logic, if you ped him for 
them.” 

“ Faix, an’ I did — an’ well too : but about 
the oath ] Have you the pencil 1” 

“ I have; jist lave the thing to me.” 

“Asy, masther — you don’t understand ityit 
Put down two tumblers for me at home.” 

“How is that, Masther Connell] — It’s 
mysterious, if you’re about to sware aginst 
liquor !” 

“ I am. Put down as I said, two tumblers 
for me at home. Are they down 1 

“ They are down ; bnt — ” 

“ Asy ! — very good ! Put down two more for 
me at Dan’s. Let me see ! — two more behind 
the garden. Well ! put down one at Father 
Mulcahy’s; — two more at Frank Carroll’s of 
Kilclay. How many's that 1” 

“Nine! ! !” 

“ Very good. Now put down one wid ould 
Birtle Gorman of Nurchasy ; an’ two over wid 
Michael Morris, of Cargah. How many have 
you now 1” 

“ Twelve in all ! ! ! ! But, Misther Connell, 
there’s a demonstration badly wanted here. 1 
must confiss I was always bright, but at pre- 


sent as dark as Nox. Td thank you for a taste 
of explanation.” 

14 Asy, man alive ! Is there twelve in all 1” 

44 Twelve in all : I’ve calculated it” 

44 Well, we’ll hould to that Och, och ! — 
I’m sure, avourneen, afore I’d let you suffer 
one minute’s pain, I’d not scruple to take an 
oath aginst liquor, any way. He may an wid 
the masses now for you, as soon as be likes. 
Mr. O’Flaherty will you put it down on pa- 
per, an’. I’ll sweer to it, wid a blessin,’ to- 
morrow.” 

44 But what object do you wish to effectuate 
by this]” 

“You see, masther, I dhrink one day wid 
another from a score to two dozen tumblers, 
an’ I want to swear to no more nor twelve in 
the twenty-four hours.” 

44 Why there’s intelligibility in that ! — wid 
great pleasure, Mr. Connell, I’ll indite it 
Ratty tare me a lafe out o’ Brian Murphy’s 
copy there.” 

44 You see, masther, it’s for Ellish’ssake I’m 
doin’ this. State that in the oath.” 

44 1 know it; an’ well she deserved that 
specimen of abstinence from you, Misther 
Connell. Thank you, your health agin ! an’ 
God grant you grace and fortitude to go 
through wid the same oath ! An’ so he will, 
or I’m grievously mistaken in you.” 


OATH AGAINST LIQUOR, 

Made by Mr. Cornelius O’Flaherty, Philomath, on behalf of Misther Peter O’Connell, of the 
Cross-roads, merchant, on one part, and of the soul of Mrs. Ellish O’Connell, now in purgatory, 
mercban tress, on the other — 

I solemnly, and meritoriously, and soberly swear, that a single tumbler of whiskey punch 
shall not cross my lips, during the twenty-four hours of the day, barring twelve , the locality of 
which is as followeth :— 

Imprimis— Two tumblers at home, - - 2 

Secundo — Two more ditto at my son Dan’s, .... 2 

Tertio— Two more ditto behind my own garden, - - - 2 

Quarto— One ditto at the Rev. Father Mulcahy’s, - - - 1 

Quinto — Two more ditto at Frank Carroll’s, of Kilclay, - - 2 

Sexto — Two ditto wid ould Bartle Gorman, of Nurchasy, - - 2 

Septimo— Two more ditto wid Michael Morris, of Cargah, 2 


12 

N. B. — I except in case any Docther of Physic might think it right and medical to ordher 
more for my health ; or in case I might get Father Mulcahy to take the oath off for a start, at 
a wedding, or a christening, or at any other meeting of friends, where there’s drink. 

his 

PETER x CONNELI. 
mark. 


Witness present, 

Cornelius O’Flaherty, Philomath. 

June the 4th, 18 — . 

OCT I certify that I have made and calculated this* oath for Misther O’Connell, merchant, 
and that it is strictly and arithmetically proper and correct. 

CORNELIUS O’FLAHERTY, Philomath, 

Dated this fourth of June, 16 — . 


In spite of this oath to which Peter swears 
obedience, after adding Octavo— one more 
tumbler out of respect for decent Andy Ca- 
ranagh— 1. He is still constantly drunk, and 


after some time obliged again to have recourse 
to Mr. O’Flaherty. 

“Masther,” said he, 44 we must thry and 
make the oath somethin’ plainer. You see, 
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when I get confused, I’m not able to rimimber 
things as I ought. Sometimes, instid of one 
tumbler I take two at the wrong place ; an’ 
sarra bit o* me but call’d in and had three wid 
one Jack Rogers, that isn’t in it at all; so I’d 
thank you to dhraw it clearer, if you can, nor 
it was.” 

“I see,” Mr. Connell,” I comprehend, wid 
the greatest ase in life, the very plan fop it 
We mu9t reduce the oath to Geography, for 
Tm at home there, being a surveyor myself. 
I’ll lay d(^wn a map of the parish, an’ draw 
the houses of your friends at their places, 
bo that you’ll never be out of your latitude at 
all.” 

44 Faix I doubt that, Masther — ha, ha, ha !” 
replied Peter, “I’m afeard I will of an odd 
time, for I’m not able to carry what I used to 
do: but no matther; thry what you can do for 
me this time, any how. I think I could bear 
a long dozen still, if I don’t make mistakes.” 

O’Flaherty accordingly set himself to work ; 
and as his knowledge, not only of the parish, 
but of every person and house in it, was accu- 
rate, he soon had a tolerably correct skeleton 
map of it drawn for Peter’s use. 

44 Now, see this dot — that’s your own house.” 

“Put a crass there,” said Peter, “an’ thin 
I’ll know its the Crass-roads.’’ 

“Upon my reputation, you’re right, an* 
that’s what I call a good specimen of ingenuity. 
I’ll take the hint from that, and we’ll make it 
a Hieroglyph ical as well as a Geographical 
oath. Well, there's a crass, wid two tumblere 
— is that clear 1” 

44 It is, it is! Go an.” 

44 Now, here we dhraw a line to your son 
Dan’s. Let me see: He keeps a mill an' sell’s 
cloth. Very good. I’ll dhraw a mill-wheel 
and a yard-wand. There’s two tumblers. Will 
you know that !” 

“ I see it — go an, nothin’ can be clearer. So 
far I can't go asthray.” 

“ Well, what next? two behind your own 
garden. What metaphor for a garden! Let 
me see! — let me cogitate! A dragon — the 
Hesperides? That's bey ant you. A bit of a 
hedge will do an’ a gate.” 

44 Don't put a gate in; its not lucky. You 
know when a man takes to dhrink they say 
heVgoin' a grey gate, or a black gate, ora bad 
gate. Put that, out, an’ make the hedge 
longer, an’ it’ll do — wid the two tumblers, 
though.” 

“ They’re down ; one at the Reverend Fa- 
ther Mulcahy’s. How will we translate the 
priest ?” 

44 Faix I doubt it will be a difficquilt busi- 
ness.” 

“Upon my reputation I agree with you in 
that, especially whin he repates Latin. How- 
ever, we'll see. He writes P. P. afther his 
name; pee-pee is what we call the turkeys 
wid. What’ud you think of two turkeys!” 

“The priest wud like them rousted, but I 
could’nt undherstand that. No; put down the. 


sign of tfie horsewhip, or the cudgel, for he’s 
handy and argues well wid both. 

44 Good ! I’ll put down the horsewhip first, 
an the cudgel alongside of it; then the tum- 
bler, and there’ll be the sign of the priest.” 

“Ay, do, Masther, and faix the priest ’ill be 
complete ; there can be no mistakin’ him thin. 
Divil a one but that's a good thought !” 

“There it is in black an wnite. Who 
comes nixt! Frank Carroll. He's a farmer. 
I’ll put down a spade and harrow. Well 
that’s done. Two tumblers.” 

44 1 won't mistake that aitber; its clear 
enough.” 

“Bartle Gorman of Nurchasy. Bertie's a 
little lame, an uses a staff wid a cross on the- 
end that he holds in his hand. I’ll put down 
a staff wid a cross on it” 

“Wud there be no danger of me mistakin 
that for the priest’s cudgel !” 

“Not the slightest I’ll pledge my knowl- 
edge of Geography, they’re two very different 
weapons” 

44 Well, put it down, I’ll know it” 

“Michael Morris, of Cargab. What for 
him! Michael’s a pig driver — I’ll put down 
a pig. You’ll comprehend that !” 

“I ought ; for many a pig I sould him in my 
day. Put down the pi§r; an if you could pnt 
two black spots upon bis back, rd know it to 
be one 1 sould him about four years agone — 
the fattest ever was in the country; it had to 
be brought home on*a car, for it wasn’t able to 
walk wid fat” 

“The spots are on it The last is Andy 
Cavanagh, of Lisbuy. Now do you see, Pve 
dhrawn a line from place to place, so that 
you’ve nothing to do only to keep to it as yon 
go. What for Andy ! 

44 Andy ! let us see. Andy ! Pooh ! — What’e 
come over me that I’ve nothin for Andy ! Aye ! 

I have it — He’s a horse-jockey. Put down a 
grey mare I sould him about five years agone.” 

“I’ll put down a horse ; but I can’t make a 
grey mare wid black ink.” 

“ Well, make a mare of her, any way.” 

“Faith, that puzzles me. Stop, I have it! 
I’ll put a foal along wid her.” 

“As good as the bank. God bless you, 
Misther O'Flaherty ;'I think this 'ill keep mo 
from mistakes. An' now, if you’ll slip up to 
me afther dark, I’ll send you down a couple of 
bottles and a flitch. Sure you desarve it, 
afther the trouble you tuck.” 

I We feel convinced that after this extract, 
our readers will agree with us in our commen- 
dations of Mr. Carleton’s powers as a writer: 
we should mention, that the above is not with- 
out foundation, according to our author, and it 
certainly affords an additional reason for be- 
lieving “truth to be stranger than fiction.” 
In any of his sketches, where schoolmasters 
are introduced, Mr. Carleton shews great 
ability; he has evinced the most consummate 
skill in displaying their pedantry and super- 
cilious ignorance. In the former series, how- 
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ever, he wafi more successful than in the pre- 
sent, in which he seems to have almost ex- 
hausted his materials on this subject, and been 
therefore obliged to have recourse to the over- 
strained and unnatural hyper-iriscisms which 
disfigure the composition of most of our wri- 
ters, and from which we had supposed Mr. 
Carleton entirely free, until we came to the 
sketch of the schoolmaster, in the “Poor 
Scholar/’ which is auite unworthy of Mr. 
Carleton’s pen, and of the admirable story in 
which it occurs; let any one read the speech 
in p. 160. vol. ii., and we are confident they 
will agree with us in our observations ; we are 
at the same time ready to acknowledge, that 
it is almost the only defective writing in the 
book; it is also redeemed bv the preceding 
sketch, in the same story, of Mr. Corcoran, 
which is redolent of humour, and in our au- 
thor’s best style. For the benefit of our Col- 
lege readers, we will give, in Mr. Corcoran’s 
own words, the account of the prowess of his 
pupil, Tim Kearney, who “ bate” them all in 
that “ overgrown hedge-school called Thrinity 
College.” 

“Arrah, how was that, Masther!” 

“Tim, you see, wint in to his Enthrance 
Examinayshuns, and one of the Fellows came 
to examin him, but divil a long it was ’till Tim 
sacked (puzzled) him.” 

“ Go back agin,” says Tim, “ and sind some 
one that’s able to tache me, for you’re not.” 

“So another greater Scholar agin came to 
thry Tim, and aid thry him, and Tim made a 
hare of Atm, before all that was in the place — 
five or six thousand ladies and gintlemin, at 
least!” 

“The great larned Fellows thin began to 
look odd enough ; so they picked out the best 
scholar among thim, but one, and slipped him 
at Tim: but well becomes Tim, the never a 
long it was 'till he had him, too, as dumb as a 
post The Fellow went back.” 

“ Gintlemin,” says he to the rest, “ we’ll be 
disgraced all out,” says he, “for except the 
Prowost sacks that Munsther Spalpeen, he’ll 
bate us all, an’ we’ll never be able to hold up 
our heads aflher.” 

“Accordingly, the Prowost attacks Tim, 
and such a meetin’ as they had, never was 
seen in Trinity College since its establish- 
ment At length when they had been nine 
hours and a half at it, the Prowost put one 
word to him that he couldn’t expound, so he 
lost it by one word. For the last two hours 
the Prowost carried on an examinayshun in 
Hebrew, thinking, yon see that he had Tim 
there; but he was mistaken, for Tim answer- 
ed him in good Munster Irish, and so it hap- 
pened that they understood each other, for the 
two languages are first cousins, or, at all 
events, close blood relations. Tim was thin 
pronounced to be the best scholar in Ireland 
except the Prowost ; though among ourselves, 
they might have thought of the man that taught 
him. That, however, wasn't all. A young 


lady fell in love with Tim, and is to make him 
a present of herself and her great fortune 
(three estates) the moment he becomes a coun- 
sellor: and in the mean time she allows ^im 
thirty pounds a year to bear his expenses and 
live like a gentleman.” 

We must now hasten to conclude, and shall 
therefore pass on, to the third volume, which 
contains two sketches, “Denis O’Shaugh- 
nessy,” and “Phelim O’Toole’s courtship.” 
We will not attempt any outline of these 
stories, having trespassed too long already on 
our readers* patience, .and wishing not to les- 
sen their interest in the perusal. We cannot, 
however, resist the tempt? tion of giving the 
following specimen of a prayer at a Pattern, 
which excels even Mrs. Malaprop'sortAodoj-y. 

“ Queen o’ Patriots pray for us ! St. Abra- 
ham — go to the divil you bostlioon; is it 
crushin* my sore leg you are 1 — St. Abraham, 

| pray for us ! St Isinglass, pray for us ! St. 
Jonathan pray for us! Holy Niniveh, look 
down upon us wid compression an’ resolution 
this day ; Blessed Jerooslim, throw down corn- 
puncture an’ meditation npon us Christyeens 
assembled here before you to offer up our sins! 
Oh! grant us, blessed Catastrophy, the holy 
virtues of timtation an’ solitude, through the 
improvemint an* accommodation of St Columb- 
kill ! To him I offer up this button, a bit o* the 
waistband o* my breeches, an’ a taste o' my 
wife’s petticoat, in rimimbrance of us havin’ 
made this holy station; an* may they rise up 
in glory to prove it for us at the last day! 
Amin.” 

We must also for the instruction of any of 
our readers about to enter the bands of Holy 
Matrimony, give the following extract, con- 
taining the most valuable advice for the ar- 
ranging of marriage articles, and assisting 
them in the almost incomprehensible business 
of settling entails, or bona fide property in 
stock, which ‘parvis componere magna,’ is 
most expeditiously and satisfactorily decided, 
without either the interference of the lawyer 
or Hisjackall, in the cabin of the Irish peasant; 
it is merely necessary to premise that PJielim 
is heir at law to a fee simple estate of “ half 
an acre,” on which account his father is anx-. 
bus he should marry and have an heir to keep 
up the family of the O’Tooles. 

“ When Phelim had reached his twenty- 
fifth year, his father thought it was high time 
for him to marry. The good man nad, of 
course, bis own motives for this. In the first 
place, Phelim, with all his gallantry and clever- 
ness, had never contributed a shilling, either 
towards his own support, or that of the family. 
In the second place, ne was never likely to do 
so. In the third place, the father found him a 
bad companion ; for in good truth he had cor- 
rupted this good-man's morals so evidently, 
that his character was now little better than 
that of his son. In the fourth place, he never 
thought of Phelim that he did not see a gallows 
in the distance ; and matrimony, lie thought, 
d2 
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might save him from hanging, as one poison more than legal authority is required, to make 
neutralises another. In the fifth place, the this country what it ought to be, and proves 
44 half acre’* was but a shabby patch to meet that the interest of the owners of the soil is 
the exigencies V>f the family, since Phelim intimately connected with what we conceive 
grew up. 41 Bouncing Phelim/’ — as he was to be their duty, namely, their personal atten- 
called, for more reasons than one, — had the tion to the necessities and wants of their 
gift of good digestion, along with his other ac- tenantry. Whether any exertion on their part 
complishments ; and with such energy was it be not now too late is a question of a different 
exercised, that the 44 half acre” was frequently nature, as we fear that the die is c ist and the 
in hazard of leaving the family altogether, fate of Irish landlords almost decided ; and un- 
The father, therefore, felt quite willing, if less some measures are had recourse to ere 
Phelim married, to leave him the inheritance, long, which will restore their legitimate pow- 
and seek a new settlement for himself. Or if ers to the landed proprietors in this country, 
Phelim preferred leaving him, he agreed to we apprehend that the situation of keeper of 
give him one-half of it, together with an equal their accounts, as far as the credit side of the 
division of all his earthly goods; to wit: two book is concerned, will be a sinecure. But a 
goats, of which Phelim was to get one; six truce to gloomy politics, artd let us return to 
hens, and a cock, of which Phelim was to get the author of “Traits and Stories,” to whom 
three hens, and the chance of a toss-up for the we give our most sincere thanks, for the relief 
cock; four stools, of which Phelim was to get we obtained by bis stories from the painfully 
two ; two pots — a large one and a small one — exciting discussions of public affaire. We are 
the former to go with Phelim; three horn- fully aware of our inability sufficiently to praise 
spoons, of which Phelim was to get one, and these volumes, but were we to express what 
the chauce of a toss-up for the third. Phelim we feel on the subject, our praise might ap* 
was to bring his own bed, provided he did not pear extravagant to those who have not read 
prefer getting a bottle of fresh straw as a con- them, while to those who have it would be 
nubial luxury. The blanket was a tender superfluous, as we are convinced that no one 
subject; being fourteen years in employment, possessing the slightest knowledge of our coun- 
it entangled the father and Phelim, touching try can fail to consider them as the best traits 
the propriety of the latter’s claiming it at all. and stories connected with our native land that 
The son was at length compelled to give it up, have ever issued from the press. We sincere- 
at least in the character of an appendage to ly hope that Mr. Carleton may continue to 
his marriage property. He feared that the work this valuable mine, in which he has dis- 
wife, should he not be able to replace it by a covered and partially wrought, a new and rich . 
new one, or should she herself not be able to vein. As literary co-patriots, we trust that he 
bring him one, as part of her dowry, would will receive such encouragement at home as 
find the honeymoon rather lively. Phelim’s will obviate the necessity of our advocating 
bedstead admitted of no disputes, the floor of the repeal of that literary union, which unlike 
the cabin having served him in that capacity the 4 legislative/ draws from our shores our 
ever since he began to sleep in a separate bed. brothers of the quill, without giving their 
His pillow was his small-clothes, and his quilt equivalent or allowing us a draw-back on the 
his own coat, under which he slept snugly export 

enough.” We cannot conclude our review of these 

This is the last extract we are able to give- admirable volumes without expressing the 
from this most amusing and instructive book — gratification we feel at being able, in the first 
instructive, as it acquaints us with the man- number of a new literary enterprise, to bring 
ners and feelings of a people but imperfectly before our readers a book, not merely meriting 
understood and unduly appreciated ; and though notice as the work of a fellow-countryman, but 
we have frequent occasion to laugh at their worthy of taking a high place in the literature 
foibles or ridicule their errors, yet we should of any nation; and we trust that it is an augury 
never forget the circumstances which have of success for ourselves, to find publishers not 
mainly contributed to keep them permanently unwilling to risk capital in promoting literary 
in this state of degradation; which it seems exertion In this country, and purchasers ready 
the policy of their present rulerato perpetuate, to sanction the risk. Time was, when such 
by aiibrding additional facilities to their great- an undertaking would be looked upon as a 
est enemies for keeping them under the do- speculation, only to be parallelled in absurdity 
minion of error and fanaticism, instead of en- by the 44 South Sea Stock,” or 44 Peruvian 
deavouring to repress violence and encourage Bonds” — and though we cannot say, 44 nous 
education ; still we have hopes, that the night avons changd tout cela ;” yet, that such a 
of ignorance is drawing to a close, and that change has taken place is undeniable ; and 
ere long the British Cabinet will see their real books are published and publishing in Dublin, 
interests in legislating rather on principle than which, in our youthful days, could only have 
expediency. The story entitled 44 Tubber found purchasers and publishers at the other 
Derg,” which we have been obliged to omit side of the channel : so that we trust ere long 
any notice of, also conveys a lesson to the land- we will be able to say, with truth, what was 
lonl, as it clearly demonstrates, thatsomethiqg said many yean since without foundation in 
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fact, but we hope in a prophetic spirit: “Les 
blandois , ne le cedent plus aux Anglois , ni en 
Industrie y ni en lumicres .” 


From the Book of the Hundred and*One. 

THE BLACK NAPOLEON. 

“The present generation must expect to be 
encumbered with sons of Napoleon, in rivalry 
with false Dauphins. Each fallen dynasty has 
bequeathed to us its glorious illegitimates, and 
its counterfeit descendants. * * Popular belief 
is fed from such doubtful sources; and, provided 
the nose or the mouth bear some faint resem- 
blance to the sa me features in the ex-sovereign, 
the dress does the rest * * * 

“This preamble shows, by anticipation, the 
little desire I have to seduce the credulity of 
the reader, and my indifference whether or not 
he share in my conviction. I am only anxious, 
by the simplicity of this narrative, and the au- 
thority of the dates, facts, and names, which 1 
adduce, to inspire him with a little confidence. 
* * a * * 

"During the moments of leisure between the 
thousand prodigies which have made the Egyp- 
tian campaign a poem, or a fairy tale, Napoleon, 
then called Buonaparte, formed acquaintance 
with the dark Egyptian girls, beautiful, submis- 
sive, and passing their lives upon the sand, or 
upon sofas, — their imaginations excited at the 
sight of a man, who projected his shadow, like 
a huge pyramid, from Cairo to Upper Egypt 

“I agree with the world,- that it is a prodi- 
gious thing to have conquered the English, the 
Mimeloucs, the plague, the ophthalmia, thirst 
and the Desert ; and they will surely agree 
with me, that there is nothing extraordinary in 
Napoleon leaving a descendant I grant the 
marvellous concede to me the possible. — 
Grant me that Napoleon had a son in Egypt 
aod that this son was a half-caste, short form- 
ed like his father, and copper-coloured like his 
mother. 

“ When I left school in 1824, 1 was acquaint- 
ed at Marseilles with a young Egyptian, twenty- 
six years of age, named Napoleon Tard***. A 
certain identity of political opinions, and the 
same taste for solitude, soon cemented a strong 
friendship between us. . All the disadvantages 
of our intimacy lay on his side ; for I drank 
deep of knowledge from his conversation, aod 
he instructed me in the Greek and Arabic lan- 
guages; rendering his lessons truly delightful 
by recollections or his travels in Nubia, Ethi- 
opia, and acrosB the Jordan — by vast original 
information — and by those views which you 
cannot derive from books, because books are 
mutes, and have not the animation of gesture, 
nor the flash of the eye, nor the music of the 
voice, nor the quivering of the muscle* His 
memory, which he pretended he had lost, was 
encyclopedical.. If you asked him for a word 
he would give you a volume. When be spoke, 
I more than listened, — 1 read. But the moment 


this overflowing of poetry, science, thought, 
and enthusiasm ceased, he would relapse into 
the deepest and roost silent melancholy. No- 
thing oould rouse him from it A mild and 
constant smile alone denoted in him the motion 
of life. It was during this lethargic tranquil- 
lity that you were struck with the muscular, 
power of his thickset body, and with the fine 
form of his shoulders, arched and moulded like 
those of an antique statue. He was short-*- 
scarcely five feet four ; but in such men, the 
head is the body. His was of a size prodigi- 
ously out of proportion with bis bust, although 
the latter was very large ; whilst his thin and 
nervous legs were like those of all the Orien- 
tals, without exception, inhabiting the borders 
of a desert His head displayed the largest ce- 
rebral developement ever seen in a European, 
together with the finest characteristics of an 
African. His nose, boldly aquiline, hung over 
lips more natural than delicate in their form. 
His chin turned up a little too much, which 
gave to the lower part of his face an enervative 
and somewhat monkish expression. But it was 
impossible not to pass over this defect, when 
you perceived that which justified his claim to 
a resemblance of which he was proud. His 
eyes, of a transparent and dazzling blue, indi- 
cated that mental superiority with which God 
now and then invests certain men,, to prove to 
the levellers of all ages the untruth of equality 
among mankind. The fascination of his eye 
dragged you within the vortex of his will, 
where you were forced to repiain and encoun- 
ter the shbek of his emotions, and the concus- 
sion of his mental excitement. His eyes, which 
you wished you had never seen, and which it 
was impossible to forget when onco you had 
come within their influence, flashed fire ; and 
the dark orbs which encircled these two burn- 
ing mirrors, enabled you to comprehend at what 
price God sometimes bestows genius, and what 
constant suffering he kindles in those hearts 
which serve as its altars. From this descrip- 
tion, which my feeble pen has left so imperfect, 
the reader will be reminded of the noble coun- 
tenance of Napoleon, which will be handed 
down to the latest posterity. It is one of the 
family portraits of human nature. 

“ Your idea of Tard*** would be incomplete, 
if you forget that he was a halfcaste. Upon 
his huge, thick, and hard skuTl was stretched a 
tanned skin al ways in perspiration. The straight 
hair of the Corsican fell over two large, flat, . 
and primitive ears. His was the frame of Na- 
poleon, covered with the skin of Sesostris. 

“ Let those who comprehend Napoleon’s mis- 
sion upon earth, who know what energy he 
derived from the Coraican, Genoese, ana Flo* 
rentine blood mingled in his veins, measure, if 
they dare, the confusion into which the same 
man would have thrown the social economy had 
he been born in Africa, his veins swollen with 
black blood, galloping naked upon a horse with- 
out a saddle, pointing with his sword to the 
west, and showing it to his people, as a tamer 
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of wild beasts would show a quarter of fresh 
meat to a lion ; — moving men not with ideas of 
independence and glory— which symbols have 
no meaning but among old nations ^rubbed 
smooth with worn-out civilization — but with 
miracles in deeds, — lengthening the desert 
wherever he passed,— realizing the unity of 
empires by death, and universal peace by si- 
lence, — leaving in each conquered city a flame 
for ensign, and fire for a garrison. 

“The consciousness of his high birth and 
two-fold origin, now kept Tard*** in a state of 
sombre preoccupation. As soon as our intimacy 
warranted every kind of confidence, he con- 
stantly talked to me of his mad projects in the 
East ‘ The East is mine/ he would say, 1 as 
the West belonged to my father Napoleon. I 
will state my descent, my name, and my pro- 
jects ; I will place myself at the head, not of 
the Turks, but of the Arabs. The former have 
run their race. With the Arabs I will restore 
the civilization of the Ptolemies. I speak their 
language ; I belong to their race ; I am of their 
blood ; — and they will listen to me. I will call 
each city, each town, each hamlet, each man, 
and each child by their several names. All will 
oome to me ; and the Nile, and the sands of the 
desert, and the winds shall roll towards Cairo 
and Alexandria as did the armies of Catnbvses. 
The cross of the Cophts, and the three colours 
shall operate new prod igies. I will do for Egypt 
that which my father had not the generosity to 
do. He wanted it only as a road to India, in- 
stead of making it independent Egypt shall 
with me and by me, be free ; free by my sword, 
by the cross, and by the three colours. No more 
beys, nor pachas, nor slaves. Freedom, as in 
the time of the Caliphs, will I establish. — See 
you thiscasquette V he continued; ‘I will place 
it upon the pinnacle of Mecca. Until that time, 
it snail never quit my possession ; then shall 
civilization revolve round it Then shall we 
open our libraries;— then shall we call to us 
science now enslaved in old Europe. It shall 
come to us from Germany, and Italy and Spain. 
The Arabic of the Caliphs, the Greek of Plato, 
and the Latin of Tacitus, shall run through the 
streets of Alexandria. Then shall the light 
again come from the East, and the prophecies 
be accomplished 1’ 

“ And I have seen him, full of these strange 
ideas, full of projects of conquests, gallop hall- 
naked upon the sand along the sea-shore, calling 
with his strong and sonorous voice upon the 
nations who dwell upon the banks of the Nile, 
the borders of the desert, and skirt die moun- 
tains of Ethiopia, waiving his hand in the wind 
as if balancing the scimitar, and shouting in 
Arabic, * Ye people and nations ! behold the son 
of Kebir 1* 

“ Then stopping on a sudden, he would re- 
sume the mild and constant smile which I have 
already noticed, whilst the upper part of his 
face assumed the most perfect immobility. In- 
sensibly the colour which his enthusiasm and 
violent excitement had raised upon his cheeks 


would fade an<f merge into the hue of sadness, 
which like a cloud descended from his brow. 
Here again was to be seen the deep thought of 
Napoleon, 60 admirably represented in the pic- 
ture of the battle of Eylau. * * * 

“ Let us use the privilege of poetry, and sup- 
pose for & moment that Napoleon's legitimate 
son, the Duke of Reichstadt, had realized some 
of those sublime hopes dreamt of by those who 
idolized his father,— by men enthusiastic enough 
to adore Napoleon as a prodigy, and thoughtlese 
enough to dishonour his , renown, by supposing 
that the same greatness could exist a second 
time by the mere force of descent ; let us sup- 
pose, that the political fetters so well and so 
adroitly fixed around the existence of the Duke 
of Reichstadt had burst of themselves, and that 
the son of Napoleon, as a soldier at St Rocb, 
an artillery officer at Toulon, and a General in 
Italy, had earned the right pf leading our ar- 
mies to the plains of Egypt, whither we had 
sent them a second time to obtain that which 
was there sought by his father — namely, a sun 
warm enough to dry the blood-stains of another 
revolution— (for after civil murder, glory mu6t 
be wou ; the alternative must lie between ex- 
ternal war, and the public executioner at home); 
— let us suppose this, and who knows if Provi- 
dence would not have placed face to face, two 
principles sprung like Oromasisand Arimanes, 
from the same origin, and have revived for ue 
incredulous people those mythic beings, who at 
first, under real human forms, lead men in 
herds to some act of regeneration, whether of 
blood or of fire, and who, after they disappear, 
become moral truths like Typhon, Isis, and 
Osiris 1 Why should not this young prince, 
this legitimate son of Napoleon, have promoted 
that eternal tendency of Europe to obtain pos- 
session of Egypt, for the purpose of making an 
easy road to India, the cradle of human civili- 
zation 1 And why should not the young Egypt* 
ian, the illegitimate son of Napoleon, have 
represented that want, already felt by Africa 
under its Mameloucsand its Pachas, of shaking 
off the besotted yoke of the Sultans 1 It would 
have been a wonderful spectacle for mankind 
to see two men sprung from the same father- 
one pale as Europe, the other bronzed like Af- 
rica — meeting under the curve of their sabres 
in their first march towards oath other, asking 
each other’s name, and each replying, ‘Na- 
poleon !* 

“ Yes ! I believe in the existence of an ener- 
getic and divine power, produced by the meet- 
ing of certain syllables and of certain numbers. 
Without unfolding the mysteries of the Cabal, 
I believe that these two names, forming but one, 
would have aroused from their sleep of stone, 
Alexandria, and its pharos, and its bazaars, and 
its arsenals, and its towers, and its nine hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants. 1 believe that the 
powerful breath of this double apparition would 
have dispersed the fine sand which now wears 
away so many noble monuments of granite ; 
that in lieu of this dust, would have sprung up 
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. He murders his two Uncles — His Execution. 


columns and capitals hewed out of the petrified 
date-tree, and all that population of statues 
formed from the natural productions of Egypt. 

“ Egypt only produces statues made from its 
sand,— and sand which is made solely from its 
statues. Nothingness and form come and go 
alternately; to-day there is a pyramid, to-morrow 
a few heaps of sand. The Great Desert is but 
a collection of pounded cities. 

“ But let us quit the field of hypothesis, and 
return to the reality of my narrative. 

“Tard*** added to his powerful energy of 
character, the most simple pursuits, and much 
innocence in his amusements. He was passion- 
ately fond of Bowers. A sunset in the bosom 
of our Mediterranean, threw him into extasy. 
Hi9 oriental life always swam upon the surface 
of the habits he bad acquired in Europe. He 
used the bath and perfumes to excess, and when 
the heat of the weather was great, the veil of 
drowsiness threw over his eyes that languor 
peculiar to the women of the East, as well as 
to lions and tigers. 

“Before we proceed farther, I must state 
that Tard*** was mad, but his madness was 
nothing more than a philosophical monomania. 
It was so whimsical that it would not be worth 
recording, did it not unravel the denouement 
of his life. I know not from what course of 
reading or study he had imbibed his system, but 
he believed neither in the mortality of the soul, 
nor in the mortality of the body. Death, so far 
as he could define it to me, he seemed to con- 
sider a mere change of country, a forced jour- 
ney from one place to another. The man mur- 
dered or presumed dead at Pans, would be found 
at Berlin or London. He positively denied a 
total disappearance. Thus, he said he had met 
somewhere walking together, Rousseau and 
lUynal, BufFon and Linneus; and according to 
him, grave-diggers were sinecurists, and ceme- 
teries a farce. With such a system of belief, 
tided by the officious resources of logic, murder 
was in his eyes only a forcible expulsion from 
one country, and a sentence of death only a 
passport to other climes. I believe that this 
fatal extravagance of belief may have proceeded 
from an accident which readily admits of an 
explanation, but which made a lasting impres- 
sion upon his mind. During his childhood, and 
on the occasion perhaps of some insurrection 
in favour of his claim to the throne of the Pha- 
roahs, he had stabbed a camel-driver at Cairo. 
Borne years after this murder, or rather this 
duel, be met, or thought he met, the same man 
at Aleppo. Noto, whether the camel-driver 
was the victim of the application of his system, 
or the first cause of his error, I am not prepared 
to my ; for I never knew. Be that as it may, 
Tard*** positively denied the mortality of the 
body. ' 

“ He bad attained to that age when the con- 
trast of a precarious condition, with gigantic 
views and hopes in after years, cease to be in 
equilibrium. The poetry, which had kept his 
mind within bounds was fost disappearing. * * 


“Tired of the delays caused by the refusal 
of his two uncles — respectable merchants, one 
of whom had been several times elected mem- 
ber of the national representation — to advance 
him money for his intended voyage to Egypt, 
Tard*** complained of their parsimony. He 
could not understand their refusing him the 
money necessary to take possession of the 
throne of the Caliphs. These worthy merchants, 
without denying the august descent of their 
nephew, would have preferred adding him to 
their establishment as a book-keeper, to seeing 
him a Pharoah I., an Aroun, or an Abasside. 
They therefore declined to supply him with 
funds for such a purpose. 

“ One day, as I was walking with him on the 
port of Marseilles, he began to play with a small 
knife, about two inches Tong, which he held be- 
tween his fingers ; he then begged me to wait 
for him a moment Returning in a short time, 
be said, shutting his knife, 4 1 have just dis- 
patched my two uncles for America — which 
means, in your language, that I have just killed 
them.’ 

“ At the same instant, two gendarmes in- 
creased my astonisment and stupefaction, by 
arresting, with these words, the expeditive ne- 
phew: — 4 In the name of the law! Napoleon 
Tard***, you are our prisoner: — you have mur- 
dered your two uncles !’ 

“ On his trial at the Assize Court of Aix, 
Napoleou Tard*** swerved not from his cha- 
racter. But his metaphysical monomania on 
the subject of death did not save him. * * * 

“ He proceeded to the scaffold without fear, 
and without a murmur, deeply impressed with 
the idea that he could not die, because his body 
was immortal as well as bis soul. He displayed 
only that smile, half sinister and half lovely, 
which I before mentioned. 

“ He must, moreover, have been well pleased 
at seeing such an abundance of fruit and flowers 
as were collected at the place to which he was 
taken. For the place of execution at Aix is 
embalmed twice a week, with all the vegetable 
wonders of Provence — thb Delta of Southern 
France. JFhe Nile is not more lavish of its 
gifts than the Rhone and. the Durance. He 
thought, no doubt, that these perfumes were 
for him. Without a cravat, his neck free, and 
his eyes brilliant and sparkling, he walked 
through the crowd as if he were taking a stroll 
in the country. He would have been content 
had he been allowed a carnation in hi* button- 
hole, and a switch in his hand. 

44 He was in the marketplace of Aix, and on 
a market day. 

44 In the glowing beams of a sun-shine in 
Provefice, the imperial head of the victim fell 
by the knife of the guillotine, and the blood of 
Napoleon stained the pavement. 

“One day, when the executioner came to 
Marseilles, to purchase a better blade, and two 
stronger planks, a certain young man whom I 
may be allowed not to name, received a ca*- 
quette, as the dying beqbest of Tard***. 
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Divine Poems • 


44 It was the one which was to have crowned 
the minaret at Mecca, and rallied the civiliza- 
tion of the East’* 


From the Eclectic Review. 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE ECLECTIC 
REVIEW. 

Sir, — On taking up the Number tor last 
November, the other day, I perceived that the 
Reviewer, in noticing the Winter’s Wreath, 
observes, after mentioning a Poem 4 revoltingly 
opposed in its sentiments to the declarations of 
Scripture,* dec., 4 Yet, in this same volume, we 
find introduced into a very sad and melancholy 
tale by Captain Sherer, the following exquisite 
hymn, which, if not a genuine antique, is a 
very skilful imitation of our English poets: 

4 44 My life’s a shade,*' ' dec.* 

In a note is added : 4 As we cannot suppose the 
transcriber to be the author, we wish he had 
stated how be came by the hymn.’ 

1 beg, Sir, to say how he might have come 
by the hymn, as it is to be found in a book be- 
fore me, with the following title : ‘The Young 
Man's Calling; or, the Whole Duty of Youth. 
In a serious and compassionate Address to all 
young persons to remember their Creator in 
the days of their youth ; together with remarks 
upon the lives of several excellent young per- 
sons of both sexes, as well ancient as modem, 
noble and others, who have been famous for 
piety and virtue in their generations. With 
twelve curious pictures, illustrating the seve- 
ral histories Also, 

‘DIVINE POEMS. 

4 44 Wherewith shall a young man cleanse his 
way ? by taking heed" thereto according to thy 
word.” Ps. cxix. 9. 

4 Verecundo adolescents quid amabilius 1 Bar, 

4 Imprimatur , Tho. Grigg, R. P. D. Episc. 
Lond. a Sac. Dom. 


ed by 4 Heaven.’ But I will first give a pre- 
ceding one. 

‘THE PILGRIM’8 FAREWELL TO THE 
WORLD. 

4 44 For we have no continuing city, but we seek 
one to come.” Heb. xiiL 14. 

4 1. Farewell, poor world, I must be gone: 

Thou art no home, no rest for me. 

I’ll take my staff and travel on, 

'Till I a better world may see. 

4 2. Why art thou loth, my heart ! Oh why 
Do’st thus recoil within my breast t 
Grieve not, but say farewell, and fly 
Unto the ark, my dove ! there’s rest 

4 3. I come, my Lord, a pilgrim’s pace; 

Weary, and weak, I slowly move; 
Longing, but yet can't reach the place. 

The gladsome place of rest above. 

4 4. I come, my Lord ; the floods here rise ; 

These troubled seas foam nought but mire ; 
My dove back to my bosom flies: 

Farewell, poor world, heav’n ’a my desire. 

4 5. 8tay, stay, said Earth; whither, fond one? 

Here’s a fair world, what would’st thou 
have 1 

Fair world ? Oh ! no, thy beauty’s gone. 

An heav’nly Canaan, Lord, I crave. 

4 6. Thus ancient travellers, thus they 
Weary of earth, sigh’d after thee. 

They're gone before, I may not ptay, 

’Till I both thee and them may see. 

4 7. Put on, my soul, put on with speed ; 

Though th’ w ay be long, the end is sweet 
Once more, poor world, farewell indeed ; 

In leaving thee, my Lord I meet. 


‘HEAVEN. 

4 44 When shall I come and appear before God ?** 
Ps. xlii. 2. 


‘THE NINTH EDITION. H 

4 London: Printed for A. Betteaworth, by C. 
Hitch, at the Red Lyon in Paternoster Itow ; 
and J. Hodges, at the Looking-Glass, on Lon- 
don Bridge. 1737. Price la. 6d.’ 

I had marked the hymn, 4 My life’s a dream,* 
with one or two more, from 4 The Young Man's 
Divine Meditations; in some Sacred Poems 
upon Select Subjects and Scriptures,' for a 
small collection of devotional poetry, or for pri- 
vate worship, at the end of my Appendix to 
Dr. Watts’s Psalms and Hymns. 

You may deem the following worthy inser- 
tion, if you have a blank page in a coming 
Number. 

The title to 4 My life’s a shade,’ is, ‘The 
Resur/ection,' from Job xix. 29. It is follow- 


*Thi« beautiful poem was published in the Museum for 
Dec. 1831. 


4 riasT part. 

4 1, 8weet place ; sweet place alone ! 

The court of God most high, 

The heav’n of heaven’s throne. 

Of spotless majesty ! 

Oh happy place ! 

When shall I be 
My God, with Thee, 

To see Thy face ? 

4 2. The stranger homeward bends, 

And fighteth for bis rest; 

Heav’n is my home : my friends 
Lodge there in Abraham’s breast. 
Oh happy place, dec. 

4 3. Earth’s but a sorry tent, * 

Pitch’d for a few frail days ; 

A short-leased tenement. 

Heav'n ’s still my song, my praiae. 
Oh happy place, dec. 
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‘4. No tears from any eyes 
Drop in that holy Quire : 

But Death itself there dies, 

And sighs themselves expire. 

Oh happy place, &c. 

* 5. There should temptation cease ; 

My frailties there should end ; 
There should I rest in peace, 

In the arms of my best Friend. 

Oh happy place, dtc. 

SECOND PART* 

* 1. Jerusalem on high 

My song and city is : 

My home whene’er I die ; 

The centre of my bliss. 

Oh happy place, dec. 

4 2. Tby walls, sweet city ! thine 
With pearls are garnished ; 

Tby gates with praises shine, 
lliy streets with gold are spread. 
Oh happy place, dec. 

‘ 3. No sun by day shines there : 

No moon by silent night. 

Oh, no, these needless are ; 

The Lamb ’s the City's Light 
Oh happy place, dtc. 

1 4. There dwells my Lord, my King, 
Judg'd here unfit to live ; 

There angels to him sing 
And lovely homage give. 

Oh happy place, dec. 

* 5. The patriarchs of old 

There from their travels cease: 

The prophets there behold 
Their long’d-for Prince of Peace. 
Oh happy place, dtc. 

1 6. The Lamb's apostles there 
I might with joy behold ; 

The harpers I might hear 
Harping on harps of gold. 

Oh happy place, dtc. 

‘7. The bleeding martyrs they 

Within these courts are found { 
Clothed in pure array, 

Their scars with glory crown’d. 

Oh happy place, dtc. 

( 8. Ah me ! ah me ! that I 

In Kedar’s tents here stay : 

No place like this on high, 

Thither, Lord, guide my way. 

Oh happy place, dtc.’ * 
T. Ktrmxu. 

Walworth, 13th February, 1833. 


TO A SNOW-0ROP. 

Art thou some blossom snowed from moonlit skies, 
White-marble petall'd, pure as air-dropt snow 1 
Art thou some vestal seen by Grecian eyes 1 
Some swan upon Ilissus moving slow 7 


Art thou soft infancy in silken sleep 7 
Maidenly beauty with a modest brow 7 
Art thou some silver dream of slumbers deep 7 
Some type of fearless purity art thou 7 
Gem on the brow of winter! when all flowers 
Wait for bright spring, thou then art calmly 
brave ; 

Child of the tempest, sport of stormy hours, 

Meet blossom to be wept in beauty’s grave — 
Thou art in thy invincible armour cased, 
Fearless as Truth, as dove-eyed and as chaste ! 


From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 

A weekly Conversazione is, we hear, about 
to be established by men of science, in which, 
besides the oral discussion of interesting sub- 
jects, papers are to be read relating to theoreti- 
cal or practical science or manufactures. The 
meetings are to be held weekly during the 
season ; and the Directors of the National Gal- 
lery of Practical Science, Adelaide-street, 
have offered their rooms for the purpose. 

Russian Annual .—* The first publication of 
an Annual, has just taken place at St Peters- 
burg^ It is in German, and is ornamented 
with several attractive plates, amongst which 
are a representation of the gigantic Alexan- 
drine Column, lately erected m the Russian 
metropolis, a view of Kuero, in Finland, a Fin- 
land woman in her national costume, and views 
of Adrianople and the Mosque of Sultan Selim 
in that city. 


The Rev. Robert HalL — Of a penurious per- 
son, a friend said, “ Poor wretch ! you might put 
his soul into a nut-shell." “ Yes, sir," replied 
Hall, 44 and even then it would creep out at a 
maggot-hole.” On being asked if Dr. Kippis was 
not a clever man, Hall said, “ He might be a 
very elever man by nature, for aught I know; but 
he laid so many hooka upon his head that his 
brain could not move." Disgusted, on one occa- 
sion, by the egotism and conceit of the preacher, 
who, with a mixture of self-complacency and im- 
pudence, challenged hia admiration of a sermon; 
Mr. Hall, who possessed strong powers of satire, 
which he early learned to repress, was provoked 
to say, “Yes, there was one very fine passage in 
your discourse, sir." M I am rejoiced to hear you 
say an— which was it 7" 44 Why, sir, it was the 
passage from the pulpit to the vestry In con- 
fessing that he had been led into die folly of imi- 
tating Dr. Johnson, he said, 41 1 aped Dr. Johnson, 
and I preached Johnson, and, I am afraid, with 
little more of evangelical sentiment than is to be 
(bond in his essays ; but it was a youthful folly, 
and it was a very gnat folly. I might as well 
have attempted to dance a hornpipe in the cum- 
brous costume of Gog and Magog. My puny 
thoughts could not sustain the load of words in 
which I attempted to clothe them." In speaking 
of Johnson himself, he said, 44 He ahone strongly 
on the angles of a thought”— Toil’s Mag. 

Errors of Opposites to Evils . — The wisest 
man is not safe from the liability to mistake for 
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good the reverse of some inveterate and grievious 
ill. The clearer his discernment of existing evils, 
and the more absolutely his whole soul is engag- 
ed in the contest against them, the more danger 
that the mischiefs which chiefly occupy his own 
thoughts, should render hitn insensible to their 
contraries, and that in guarding one side he should 
leave the other uncovered. — Juriot. 

Hearing to the Blind. — Blind people have a 
peculiar method of presenting the ear, and in 
some cases acquire the power of moving it when 
much interested. The incessant use they make 
of it gives them an indescribable quickness : they 
judge of every thing by sound ; a soft sonorous 
voice with them, is the sound of beauty ; and so 
nice a discerner is a blind person of the accents 
of speech, that through the voice he fancies he 
can see the soul. From the idea they form no- 
tions of character, that often lead them into erro- 
neous conclusions. If you notice a string of 
horses upon travel, you will find that the first 
horse points his ear forward, and the last behind 
him, keeping watch ; but the intermediate ones, 
who seem not to be called upon to do this duty, 
appear careless and perfectly at their ease. — (Dr. 
Darwin 9 » Zoonom'a .) Sir John Fielding pos- 
sessed a great faculty of this sort; and he could 
recollect every thief that had been brought before 
him by the tone and accent of his voice for more 
than forty years. — Gardiner 9 8 Music of Na- 
ture. 

Imitation of Nature. — When Smeaton rebuilt 
the Eddystone light-house, ho spent much time 
in considering the best methods of grafting his 
work securely on the solid rock, and giving it the 
form best suited to secure stability : and one of 
the most interesting parts of his interesting ac- 
count, is that in which be narrates how he was 
led to choose the shape which he, adopted, by con- 
sidering the means employed by nature to pro- 
duce stability in her works. The building is mo- 
delled on the trunk of an oak, which spreads out 
in a sweeping curve near the roots, so as to give 
breadth and strength to its base, and again swells 
out as it approaches to the bushy head, to give 
room for the strong insertion of the principal 
boughs. The latter is represented by a curved 
cornice, the effect of Which is to throw off the 
heavy seas, which, being suddenly checked, fiy 
up, it is said, from 50 to 100 feet above the very 
top of the building, and thus to prevent their 
striking the lantern, even when they seem en- 
tirely ‘ to enclose it The efficacy of this con- 
struction is such, that after a storm and spring- 
tide, of unequalled violence, in 1762, in which 
the greatest fears were entertained at Plymouth 
for the safety of the Hght-house, the only article 
requisite to repair it was a pot of putty, to re- 
place some that had been washed from die lan- 
tern. — QaUery of Portrait , with Memoiro. 

Madame Roland.— To a very beautiful person, 
Madame Roland united great powers of intellect 
Her reputation stodd very high, and her friends 
never sjtoke of her but with the utmost respect 
At her house I saw several committees, composed 


of ministers and the leading Girondists. A fe- 
male appeared rather out of place at such meet- 
ings; but she took no part in the discussions. 
She was generally at her desk writing letters, and 
seemed not to notice what was going on, of which 
however she did not lose a word. The simplicity 
of her dress did not detract from her natural grace 
and elegance ; and though her pursuits were more 
adapted to the other sex, she adorned them with 
all the charms of her own. 1 reproach myself 
with not having personally known all her good 
qualities ; but I had imbibed a prejudice against 
female politicians.— Dumont* 8 Recollect! one of 
M r a beau . 

Talleyrand. — A sententious manner, frigid po- 
liteness, and an air of observation, formed an im- 
penetrable shield round his diplomatic chaiacter. 
When among his intimate friends he was quite a 
different being. He was particularly fond of so- 
cial conversation, which he usually prolonged to 
a very late hour. Familiar, affectionate, and at- 
tentive to the means of pleasing, he yielded to a 
kind of intellectual epicurism, and became amus- 
ing that he might himself be amused. He is the 
author of the bon-mot quoted somewhere by 
Cbarapfort, where Ruhliere said, “ I know not 
why I am called a wicked man, for I never, in the 
whole course of my life, committed but one act of 
wickedness.” — The bishop of Autun immediately 
exclaimed, with his full sonorous voice and signi- 
ficant manner, “ But when will this act be at an 
end V 9 — One evening, at whist, while he was in 
London, a lady of fifty was mentioned as haying 
married a footman. Several expressed their sur- 
prise at such a choice. “ When you are nine,” 
said the bishop of Autun, “you do not count 
honours.’* — His manner of story-telling is pecu- 
liarly graceful, and he is a model of good taste in 
conversation. Indolent, voluptuous, born to 
wealth and grandeur, he had yet, during his exile, 
accustomed himself to a life of privation ; and he 
liberally shared with his friends the only resour- 
ces he had left, arising from the sale of the wreck 
of his superb library, which fetched a very low 
price, because even in London, party-spirit pre- 
vented a competition of purchasers. — lb. 

Impoeoible . — “ Monsieur la Comte,” said the 
secretary of Mirabeau to him one day, “ the thing 
you require is impossible.” — “ Impossible !” ex- 
claimed Mirabeau, starting from his chair ; “ never 
again use that foolioh word in my presence.” — 16. 


AN ENIGMA. 

My complexion’s dull and dark, 

Yet I have a lovely sire. 

I am wingless ; but the lark 
Through the skies ascends not higher : 
Griefless tears I cause the fair ; 

And at my birth dissolve in air. 

TBS ABSWSB. 

Upon my word, ’tie quite a joke. 

That six such lines should end in emoke • 
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From the Dabfta University Magazine. 

PERILS OF THE IRISH POOR. 

“Haas,” said ray reverend guide, “you have 
before you a memorial of the calamities which 
followed in the train of that glorious agitation, 
to waicii you hastily attribute good. Strangers 
to this uuhippy land can seldom judge what 
evil, moral and physical, has been brought 
amongst us by practices, in which the excite- 
ment of the times did not permit even the 
agents, or the victims, to discern the enormity 
of the o.fonce3 in which they were engaged. 
Here inleed the spirit of evil could triumph. 
Never, in humble life, very rarely in exalted, 
have I known a group of equal interest or a 
ho ne of more felicity, than this desolate place 
anl those broken and roofless walls bring to my 
re me nbrance. You shall hear their sorrowful 
story.” 

we seated ourselves on a rising ground, im- 
mediately above what had once been evidently 
a larger and more commodious dwelling than 
the firming classes in Ireland usually enjoy, 
ani my triend proceeded. “ One might have 
thought, that the widow Cormac and her family 
ware ch )3en to furnish an example of the feli- 
city which may be enjoyed by the humble, and 
of the extreme misery to which they may be 
reduced. Calamity is visited, in some instan- 
ces, on whole families, under circumstances 
cilculnted to excite our especial wonder. — 
Ciusas seemingly disproportion ed to the effects 
which ensued on them ; events which appeared 
wholly unconnected with each other, follow in 
rapid succession or occur in casual concert, and 
all iniividtial* in a family, shall become each 
©occupied by a separate and peculiar sorrow 
or enhirrassment, as to have no power of suc- 
couring the beloved friends who are in the 
Sana moment smitten down. In ordinary cases, 
merciful power interferes to arrest the progress 
of calamity, so as that 'griefs too numerous do 
not crush the heart; but, sometimes, m His in- 
scrutable wisdom and benevolence, God dries 
up and withers all comforts here, and constrains 
the miserable to feel that they are in a desert 
an i to look upwards for consolation. It may be 
also observed, that in many instances, it is upon 
those whose habits and dispositions are more 
than commonly amiable, the chastening hand is 
most heavily laid. The world loves its own, 
a id will not surely molest them, while those 
who are' desirous of something better than the 
world, are often brought, through tears and 
painful trials, to a thorough understanding of 
things not earthly; and to a wisdom from above, 
pure and peaceful, and which recompenses for 
all the afflictions through which its precious 
lessons were communicated. 

Tee widow Cormac had passed her early 
years in the patient endurance of much hard- 
ship and affliction. Educated in decent, though 
very frugal habits, and familiar with upright 
and honourable sentiments, when, in her six- 
teenth year, she became the wife of a rude and 
Museum.— VoL XXIIL 


riotous mate, she was ill prepared for the scenes 
of discomfort and excess which she was con- 
demned to witness, almost daily. The alterna- 
tions of want in very squalid forms, and riot 
with its most brutal accompaniments, would in 
time have brought down her fragile frame to 
the grave — but, youth is strong, and she had 
scarcely attained her twenty-second year, when 
the consequences of his intemperance became 
visible in her husband’s declining health, and 
after some months of painful and Unremitting 
attention at his sick bed, she was left, with the 
burden of three infant children, a daughter and 
two sons, a poor, and it was thought, a helpless 
widow. 

There are powers within us, of which we 
are never conscious, until some emergency re- 
quiring their activity, discovers their presence. 
So it was in the case of the poor widow Cor- 
mac. While stunned and beaten down by the 
boisterous and uncongenial temper of her hus- 
band, and the distresses to which his misconduct 
reduced her, she had appeared destitute ot 
spirit and understanding, unable to guide her- 
self aright through any perplexing circum- 
stances, and quite incapable of sustaining the 
inclemencies to which she might now become 
exposed. But, as she said, in a proverb of less 
beauty than that spoken by Maria, but not of 
less propriety or force, “God fits the bjek to 
the burden.” It was soon seen that in her the 
proverb was realized. So much activity did 
she display in reducing to order the very de- 
ranged affairs, to the management of which 
she was called — so much wisdom in directing, 
and promptness in deciding, that the farm, 
which, it was thought, would have speedily 
past out of her husband’s hands, became profit- 
able in her’s. An indulgent landlord was one 
of the blessings for which she had reason to be 
grateful, and with his favour and her own care 
and exertions, she felt prosperity visiting her, 
and was able to entertain good hopes for her 
children. 

As these objects of her anxiety and tender- 
ness grew up towards maturity, they became 
conspicuous among their young companions for 
high and graceful qualities. Denis, the eldest 
youth, while in field sports and' exercises he 
was without a rival, had never caused his mo- 
ther a pang by crime or disobedience. Indus- 
trious, kind-hearted, and of a high and gentle 
spirit, he made home cheerful, and, under his 
careful tillage, the fields returned abundunt 
harvests. His sister Mary, when she had ar- 
rived at womanhood, was a pattern of discretion 
in the admonitions of the old, while the young 
were all her admirers. The second son, Mi- 
chael, early appeared to have dedicated himself 
to the priesthood, and by his retiring habits and 
grave manners, and his singular beauty, had 
acquired to himself almost the reverence of a 
saint. There was something in him it whs said, 
not like other men. He was as “ a bright par- 
ticular star,” and the village maidens, while 
they agreed that “ there was not the like of 
No. 133.— E 
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Michael Cormac in the whole country round,” 
fell, although they did not use precisely such 
expressions, that his beauty wasof too high and 
holy a character to be devoted to any affection, 
but that to which he had already given himself 
up. Such was the family of the widow Cor- 
mac, prosperous, and, as man would say, adorn- 
ing prosperity, basking in the love and respect 
Of their acquaintances, and living in the enjoy- 
ment *of blessings which are, naturally, the 
most to be aoveted, the power of relieving the 
wants of the distressed, and winning the affec- 
tions of all within their sphere who deserved 
to be valued. “ What wonder is it,” 9he would 
sometimes say, as with swelling heart and eyes 
■lie gazed on her beautiful offspring — “What 
wonder is it, that they look like the gentle of 
ihe land, and that they have the spirit of the 
gentle. Many a prayer was offered for them 
when they were young, that they should never 
do any thing mean or shameful, and they never 
told me a lie, nor hid any thing from me, since 
they were able to know right from wrong.” 
And sometimes an old female follower of the 
family would add, not without some feeling of 
indignation, “Gentles of the land, indeed ! 1 
wonder who has a better right to look gentle 
and high ? I wonder what gentles of the land 
have such blood in their veins, as your own 
three children. Tis the spirit of princes that 
ought to be in them, and so it is: God’s bless- 
ing be about them, and shield them from all 
harm.” ! 

It was a happiness which this poor widow 
afterwards, when sorrow had come, remem- 
bered like a heavenly dream, to see her chil- 
dren collected, when the night closed in, around 
their cheerful hearth — Denis, questioning all 
who could answer on the subject of Ireland’s 
ancient glory — Mary, her day*s toil over — her 
household cares dispatched, breaking in with 
rohibited, but quickly forgiven mirth, on these 
igh topics, and Michael, when he, for a mo- 
ment, laid aside his book to utter some pious 
thought, received with the reverence yielded 
to one who was already disengaged from this 
world’s vanities, and who had the power to dif- 
fuse solemnity over even his sister’s light-heart- 
edness, and to take from the recollections of 
Ireland’s glory, every thing but the edifying 
assurance of her ancient religious distinction. 
But the remembrance of these dream-like even- 
ings, was too frequently accompanied by a me- 
mory which made it painfully oppressive. — 
There came with it the face and form of one, 
who, she was firmly persuaded, had destroyed 
all her comfort Still, tho’ she strove to recal 
happier times,— however distant from the fatal 
evening, was that upon which the poor woman 
would fix her thoughts, — the measured step in 
the path which led to her cottage, would still 
aeem to chill her — the solemn, tnrice-repeated 
knock at the door — the entrance of the austere 
figure— a maniac in habiliments, and with a 
look wiser almost than of man— the deep 
toned benediction, which was, she thought, 


toll’d out more as though a death-bell sounded, 
than as if a human voice had spoken— all this 
came freshly and tearfully before her, and 
warned her against soliciting her dreams of 
happiness to return. 

It was a calm night, at the close of autumn, 
and all members of the widow Connac's family 
were assembled around a blazing fire — the ser- 
vants and their superiors forming one company, 
and contributing according to tneir place and 
abilities, to the general entertainment; when 
the mistress of the house, whose attention was, 
perhaps, more quickly excited, was alarmed by 
the sound of approaching footsteps. The dis- 
turbances, by which afterwards, the country 
became so afflicted, had not, at this time, con- 
vulsed her tranquil neighbourhood, but stran- 
gers rarely visited her abode after night had 
fallen, and she felt some little anxiety as she 
tliougbt who this new-comer could be. Pre- 
sently, three, distinct, slowly-repeated knocks 
were struck upou the door, and, for a moment, 
silence and something of alarm seemed to have 
affected the group within. Denis, however, 
almost instantly started up, and was proceeding 
to the door — “Ask who is there Denis, my 
dear,” said his mother — she had not raised her 
naturally low voice above the ordinary pitch— 
but she wsb heard outside the house. 

“ A poor pilgrim,” was answered, in tones of 
great depth and solemnity, “ begging a meal’s 
meat for God’s sake and St. Francis.” 

A figure entered, not such as was calculated 
to disappoint the expectations which the voice 
had excited. It was of a man yet in the vigour 
of life, although far advanced in middle age— 
his head and feet bare — a long staff in his hand, 
and a scanty bundle of straw suspended ob- 
liquely at his back. His long thick hair was 
but slightly grizzled, and a full black beard de- 
scended to bis breast Fantastic as the “pro- 
perties” of bis “ character” must be confessed 
to be, they did not counteract the impression 
which the pilgrim’s respect and bearing were 
calculated to produce. There was in his coun- 
tenance, no apparent consciousness that be ap- 
peared in strange attire. Had he made his 
entrance in the least pretending and least ex- 
travagant form, be could not nave displayed 
less anxiety about effect, or greater self-pos- 
session. 

While he partook sparingly of the plentiful 
repast set before him, the family group, as un- 
willing to embarrass him by their notice, re- 
sumed the conversation which his coming had 
interrupted. They spoke in whispers, but 
were not unheard. Mary, with a half sidelong 
look towards their guest, had, for some time, 
divided her attention between him and the 
group of which she was an ornament, when — 
her interest increasing as she more frequently 
regarded him — she said, in the most cautious 
whisper, u The holy man could tell us much. 
Michael, do speak to him.” If Michael had 
resolved to obey, he was anticipated. “I am 
not holy,” said the pilgrim ; “ many a sorrowful 
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penance have I yet to bear, before suffering has 
made satisfaction for my sins, but 1 can tell 
much to ears that love 6uch stories as I have 
been bearing.” 

tt Then for the hrinoar of God,” cried out the 
anxious mother, “ speak to these young crea- 
tures, and tell them that they ought not to be 
so food of thinking and discoursing of such 
things: they don’t know the folly of it, nor the 
consequence.” She had, of late, witnessed a 
fire in the manner of her elder son, when speak- 
ing or hearing of Ireland in the old time, and 
an excitement on such subjects frequently 
manifesting itself, which caused her some 
alarm. “Tell them,” continued she, “and 
what you speak they will respect, and keep 
your saying — that there is no good now in 
thinking of the gone times, but that much 
trouble and sore hearts may come of it” 

“I will tell them,” said the pilgrim, “to think, 
when they speak of the ancient glories of their 
coantry, that it was when sin came they were 
quenched, and that they never will give light 
again, until the land is holy. I will tell them, 
when they speak of the pride and honour of 
Ireland in her happy days, that she has now no 
pride or honour except in her real children, 
and that if they be faithful and virtuous, she 
1 needs no brighter glory than they can win for 
her. I will tell them to be wise and wary ; 
but I never will tell a Cormac, that the stories 
of the Island ot Saints and heroes should become 
strangers to his tongue.” 

“(kxi direct us all,” said the poor woman, 
"sure it is not for the like of me to say again 
what you think proper, but I was afeard — and 
the times so troublesome, and so many bad boys 
going about in wild courses — I was afeard that, 
may be, it was better not to make much of 
thoughts that came, God knows, too often, into 
ill our hearts, to disturb us. I thought that it 
was not right or good to be speaking about 
them, and 1 thought that, may be — but, sure, 
you know better — since God took away the 
crown from Ireland we ought not to be rumi- 
Dating upon things that might make us wish 
hr it back again.” 

“ We are all poor blind creatures,” said the 
pilgrim. “ We do not know what we should 
desire or do ; and we cannot say that the me- 
mory of Ireland's greatness, and pride in her 
purity of faith, may not be apppinted as means 
of our restoration. If we become worthy of it, 
God will surely bring the mighty change to 
paa.— Listen to the thoughts that visited my 
aw! last night; they have guided my steps 
hither. I was in Cashel yesterday, and I was 
moved to see those monuments of other days, 
*hich England and heresy have been unable 
iodettrojr. I made my bed, at night, upon 1 the 
Rock,’ within Cormac’s — king Cormac’s— cha- 
pel Then thouglite and visions came upon me, 
and 1 asked, what spirit or what saint was 
guardian of the place, that th« enemies of the 
pwe faith could not profane it, or destroy it? 
I faked of my soul, how it was that that blessed 
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abbey had not felt the desojption of war, and 
that the prayer of heretics was never heard 
within its cloisters? I asked, why, when cas- 
tles sunk in unremembered ruin, this peaceful 
and holy temple withstood the storm ? and how 
it came to pass that, when the heretic sought 
a place for his accursed rites, he forsook the 
high station where 6aints and monarchs had 
lifted up a temple worthy of the God they served, 
and chose out a spot more fitting /or his cold 
And stinted worship ? It was not his conscience; 
his heart-felt unworthiness; that saved the 
blessed shrine from pollution. It was not hie 
reverence for holy things, that kept ruin from 

them. No; they that saw the adorable mys- 
tery of faith — that heard pure prayers and holy 
worship there, before ever Luther went to hie 
fire ; they never forsook the consecrated ground, 
and they have guarded it for the faithful. Yes; 
saints are around it. It is kept, not to remind 
us of old times, but, when times like the old 
are come again, to be there, that the saints 
who once praised God in their prayers and 
their lives, may see the descendants of true 
worshippers kneeling where they knelt them- 
selves, and that Ireland in her gloiy, and Ire- 
land when she rises out of her desolation, may 
serve the Lord in the same unpolluted tem- 
ples.” 

“ Often,” said Michael, “have I had thoughts 
like these. I love to read and muse where I 
can see that sacred pile. How deeply have I 
been thankful to the spirit which gave it se 
suitable a station. It is worthy of the Lord’s 
house to be where its towers and battlements 
show forth his power, far and wide over the 
country. Sometimes, when the last light ot 
the evening shines upon it, I have felt almost 
as if it spoke to me, and, with a silent voice, 
told my heart, that prayers and sacrifice shall 
again be offered up within it. Tell me, is it a 
right thought? I have at times remembered 
the Jews, wretched and ruined, and scattered 
abroad ; their nation trodden under foot of the 
Gentile, and their worship impoverished ; but 
still not only testifying of glories that are de- 
parted, but preserved and kept separate for 
greater glory to come ; and I have thought that, 
it may he, the temples of our holy religion are 
guarded like these Jews. They too, are the 
ruins of ancient greatness; they too, are pre- 
served from the ordinary and profaning uses ot 
evil days. They stand solitary and sorrowful, 
like God’s loved and chastened people; and 
may they not, also, like them, be prophesying, 
though in sackcloth and ashes, of a day when 
they shall again be joyful ?” 

“ Your thought is not of sin. For unright- 
eousness, God’s people of Jerusalem, as wi 11 as 
our own island, have been sorely punished — 
and the punishment of each shall have an end. 
Ireland has had her sorrowful do^s — long has 
her robe of prophesy been of sackcloth — long 
has she eaten ashep for bread — but soon she 
may arise to the fulfilment of prophecy; and 

then, ” added the pilgrim, after a pause — “ her 
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children must prove their love of her by other 
penances than sackcloth garments and the voice 
of supplication.*’ 

He now rose to depart, and, notwithstanding 
the entreaties ot the family and the vehemence 
of Denis, persisted* in his resolution. He was 
under a solemn vow, he said, never to rest at 
night in an inhabited house from Easter to Ad- 
vent. His only indulgence was the scanty 
couch of straw which he carried at his back, 
and which he spread in some out-office when 
the season was more than ordinarily inclement; 
or, when the severity was not intense, under a 
tree by the way-side. He consented at length 
to rest for one night in the barn, but firmly re- 
sisted all appliances to render his slumbers 
easy. Denis accompanied him to his place of 
repose, and remained long in conversation with 
him. Before dawn, on the following morning, he 
sought him again, but he had already departed. 
He had, however, left remembrances behind 
him, very unmeet inmates of the family who 
had admitted them. 

It would be tedious to detail the progress by 
which it became known to the poor widow that 
her soil Denis had joined himself with the dis- 
turbers. He was too little practised in deceit 
to be the possessor of an important secret, and 
to appear unconscious of it. He had so long 
admitted all his family to an entire confidence, 
that he could not unlearn without much evident 
distress, the habit of communicating thoughts as 
they arose in his mind, and plans as he formed 
them. His spirits appeared variable ; some- 
times his despondence spread gloom over the 
whole family — sometimes his almost fierce ex- 
citement affrighted them. Denis hod chosen 
his p?tth — he was conscious of the peril which 
crossed it, and had resolved that only himself 
should incur the danger. From Michael he 
was especially resolved that his secret purpose 
and engagements should be hidden. Absence, 
however, from home to late hours, and some- 
times for whole nights, caused even Michael to 
be alarmed, by a demeanour and a temper so 
unlike what his brother had ever till now dis- 
played, and almost revealed to him the ill-kept 
secret Hope at length mingled with the poor 
mother’s apprehensions. The disturbers be- 
came less during — the law assumed new ter- 
rors, and there was reason to expect that, if 
her child was spared for some time longer, he 
might be released, by the breaking up of evil 
associations, from his unfortunate engagements, 
and restored, with entire heart to hisf:mily. — 
Little was she prepared for the affliction which 
was to come upon her. She soon learned that, 
as direct opposition to law became fainter and 
leas daring, an animosity sprang up in the 
minds of the discomfit ted insurgents, more 
fierce against each other than it had been 
against the government In this her son could 
take no part — she knew that he had laboured 
much to allay it, and when condemned to feel 
his efforts fruitless had withdrawn, dispirited, 
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and disgusted, from communion with bis late 
associates. 

Withdrawal, however, from their society, ’ 
was not to escape from their hostility, ami m 
the end their malice assailed him u here its 
virulence was the sorest. Anxious to dusipote 
his gloomy thought, and make home chetrfiil 
to him, a6 it had been, his brother Michael, in 
a great degree, renounced his studies, and oflto 
joined in temporal pursuits and pleasuics. In 
the spirits which dictated this sacrifice of what 
he valued most, he had accompanied him to a 
fair, where Denis had some business to transact 
Among his relatives, unhappily, there were 
many who had enrolled themselves in one of 
the factions which arose out of the late illegal 
associations, and Denis was involved with them 
in one common hatred. Reverence for Mi- 
chael’s character would have protected him r 
but when his brother was assailed — for a mo- 
ment every thing but the danger and ihe result 
were forgotten — and, wresting a bludgeon frero 
one of the numerous party who had commenced 
the attack, he combatted, with a spirit and an 
energy, which checked the ferocious violence 
of his enemies, until the noise of the stripes, 
and the cry of the family name, collected friends 
to his side, and the conflict became general.— 
That conflict was afrerwards a source of bitter « 
sorrow. 

The assault on Denis Conmac had not been 
a mere wanton and capricious aggression. He 
had an inveterate enemy, who, carefully con- 
cealed himself, had directed the storm where 
it was to fall. There was one, who, though 
very unworthy of such a bride, had sought his 
sister’s hand, and was rejected, with something 
less of tenderness for his feelings, than, ho 
thought, his offer merited. He did not for this, 
abandon all hope of success, while he vowed 
secretly he never would forgive the brother, 
through whom the dreadful message of dismis- 
sal had been conveyed. In appearance, how- 
ever, he was the steady friend of all the family, 
and the hearts for which he was plotting 
misery, were beyond suspicion, that, under the 
guise of friendship, he could betray. Baffled 
in his first attempt, he tried another. From 
whatever cause it has proceeded, it is ceitain 
that Catiline was not more abundantly provi- 
ded w T ith those instruments of entrapping and 
embarrassing the innocent and abetting the 
guilty, false witnesses, than are the agents in 
that extensive and prosperous conspiracy which 
is working so fatally in Ireland. M'JVlonus 
availed himself of the assistance thus offered, 
and had information lodged against Michael 
Cormac, as the individual by whose violence an 
affray had been commenced, in which he had 
actually done no more than defend his brother, 
and for which no one, not even the friends of 
the unfortunate man whose death had gi\en it 
an unhappy importance, had felt deeper sorrow 

When all was ready for the arrest of one 
brother, he took measures to deprive the p[Wh 
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tber and sister of the protection which the 
other could afford them. His plot was, to alarm 
Denis, by insinuating that he had been betrayed 
to an active magistrate, as one who was deeply 
implicated in a treasonable conspiracy. M‘ Ma- 
nns was bailiff and clerk to a neighbouring 
justice of the peace, an employment which ren- 
dered it probable that his information was cor- 
rect, and he was sufficiently well acquainted 
with the habits of Denis, to know that th$y 
were such as would encourage him to defy his 
real or imaginary accusers. He found more 
difficulty than he had anticipated in persuading 
him to fly. He had, however, succeeded, and 
returned with him into the house to reconcile 
the poor mother to his immediate departure. 
She had been somewhat alarmed by the abrupt- 
ness with which M'Manus, entering the house 
after night had fallen, asked her son to walk 
out with him, and she sat, occupied with pain- 
ful apprehensions, for the space of about an 
hour, which elapsed before their return. The 
moment their approaching footsteps were heard, 
she started from her abstraction, and stood, 
with her eyes fixed upon the door, towards 
which it seemed as if she could not advance. 
“ What am I to hear?” said she, as they enter- 
ed, “ tell me it all at once — tel) me what is 
coming upon us.” 

Denis, startled by the mi wonted vehemence 
of his mother’s manner, was silent, but M‘Ma- 
nus undauntedly opened his commission. “ You 
see” said be, M ’twill be nothing — nothing in 
the world, only just Denis must go out of the 
way for a while, you know, just till the little 
trouble is over, you see.” 

“The cross of Christ between us and all 
barm,” cried the poor woman, when she was 
able to speak, using at the same time the ap- 
propriate gesture, “This is a brain-blow in- 
deed. Ob, God pity me, and forgive me. If 
I was’nt a foolish mother, I would not have to 
see my child bunted out of his own house, and 
drove out upon the world.” Tears choked fur- 
ther utterance, she sunk down on the floor, and, 
with her apron thrown over her head, which 
she moved, as it were unconsciously, from side 
to side, she for some minutes, gave a loose to 
her sorrows. There was still sobbing and la- 
mentation in the house, when the widow arose. 
44 Denis,” said she with a strong effort, “give 
me your pardon for all my foolishness.” 

u Don’t kill me, mother,” cried Denis, his 
voice hoarse, and with great difficulty pro- 
nouncing the words, “For God’s sake — al- 
though His little I deserve it— don’t drive me 
mad entirely, now that Tm going where may 
be I’ll .have enough to try me. Sure ’tis well 
known that there’s no such another as yourself, 
and a bad son you bad in me.” 

** Let me hear no word from you of good mo- 
ther and bad son, but, before you go from this, 
tell me that you give me what 1 ask. I saw 
on going on in courses that I did not like, and 
did not ask you where you U9ed to be, nor ad- 
vise you telL Oh, God forgive me, things 


might be different now, if I did what you de- 
sired from me, but I was afeard of troubling 
you, though 1 knew it was for your good, and a 
sore time we all have of it now. But say the 
word — my poor ruined boy — say you forgive 
me. 

44 Well, mother, since it will satisfy you, I” 
— he could not speak for a moment, but threw 
f)is arms around the poor woman’s neck, and 
wept with her, while she continued still, in an 
under-voice, sobbing out — 44 Say it, Denis, ina 
vourneen, wont you say it.” At length' the 
words were pronounced, and the poor mother’s 
tears flowed more freely. 44 And now,” said 
she, after having a little recovered, 44 let me 
know why my boy is to be taken from us! 
M‘Manus, if you fiave a heart, can you see them 
tore asunder?” Mary and Michael had em- 
braceiHheir brother, and were weeping in his 
arma 44 Why then now,” said the villain, 44 if 
it was not for their good, I’d be far enough from 
wishing ’em parted. And since it’s only in 
love for the family I gave the advice I did — If 
We were by ourselves, I could show you the 
reason of the case.” 

There is no one in this house, M‘ Manus, but 
friends that wiefi me and Denis well — you may 
speak before them all you have to say.” 

44 Why then, for that matter, — true for you 
—every one here is a friend to you and your’s; 
but still there’s many a reason I have for not 
speaking except to yourself, and no one to the 
fore but ourselves. You see,” said he, when 
they had withdrawn into a small room, styled 
a parlour, used only on festival occasions, 
44 You see, some of them blackguards that would 
sell father or mother if they could make a pen- 
ny by them — they went, you see, and they 
swore that Denis was swore, and that he knows 
more of the ins and outs of the whole business 
than the rest of the country put together; aud 
a warrant is issued upon the head of it, and 
when I got the wind of it, I made haste here, 
and if Denis gets off to Cork, and goes to Brio* 
tol, where a relation of my own is living, why, 
you see, may be in a little time we’ll know 
better what to do, and he’ll soon be with us 
again.” 

44 Denis,” called out his mother, “ come here 
— tell me, do you know of the men that have 
swore against you 1 Or do you know who they 
are, M 4 Mamis ?” 

44 Why, then, to tell you the truth, I could 
not just say that I know who they are.” 

44 1 take God to witness, mother, that I do not 
know on earth a man that owes me a rpite, I 
have no more notion than the child unborn, 
who it is that would swear against me.” 

44 Then, my darling, be said by your poor old 
mother— she did not advise you when sbe ought, 
and don’t have your revenge by not hearken- 
ing to her now — go up to 4 the court’— or no— 
I’ll go up myself to 4 the court/ with the first 
ligrht of day, and I’ll lay the whole case before 
Sir Thomas himself— you know he’s always 
up early, about the plantations— and be never 
b9 
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was the mtfn that would not advise us well 
what wo, ought to do.” 

“ So that’s what you think best to be done,” 
said M'Manus. 

“ That’s the very thing— rand what fault can 
you find with it 1 

“Sorry I’d be to find fault with any thing 
you could say. God send that you have not 
more on you than sending the boy away — I ask 
pardon — 1 ought not to meddle or make wi h 
things that are not my own, but I did all for 
the best.” 

“ But what danger is there in going to Sir 
Thomas 1” 

“ There’s an Act of Parliament against it. 
If you go to his Honor, and a trial comes on, 
he must make you a witness against the boy.” 

“ And if he does. I’ll take my death upon it, 
that a better natured or a belter behaved boy 
never was in the world, knd that it was not in 
bad ways he was brought up — but sure, Denis, 
we know Sir Thomas as well. He wasalways 
a good friend to us, and I’ll have his advice be- 
fore I see iny child drove out on the wide world 
awav from me.” 

The deceiver find ing the success ofh is scheme 
doubtful, and not likely to be promoted by an 
obstinate adherence to his expressed opinion, 
yielded to the widow's determination, and even, 
as he said, tbund much good sen>e in her sug- 
gestion. The family, including M 4 Manus, who 
accepted an invitation to remain for the night, 
sat together until a late hour, shaping their 
plans into the forms which appeared to be most 
eligible, adjusting the mode m which it would 
be desirable that Sir Thomas Chapman shpuld 
be addressed, and arranging what course to 
adopt, if. he held out but little hope of escape 
from trouble. They were about to retire— the 
widow’s grief lightened, and her heart reliev- 
ed to a great extent of the burden it had for 
some time secretly borne — M t Manus raised in 
the opinion of the whole family, by the kind 
empathy with which he participated in their 
sorrows — all, except the plotter of wickedness, 
hoping that the cloud, as the widow said, would 
go by — when a knock came to the door, and a 
voice, as of a child, cried out, “Open, open 

a uick — let me in.'* The night was so dark 
tat from the window nothing could be seen; 
but the voice *being recognised, the door was 
opened in the confidence that no evil was in- 
tended. A boy entered, and, apparently out of 
breath from running, cried out,. “The soldiers 
— are coming!” “Coming here, James,” said 
M‘Manus — “are they coming this way?” 
“They are. They stopped at our house, and 
made my father get up to shew ’em the way — 
for the man made off from ’em that was to show 
’em— and my father is gone the long way round 
and I run across the fields to tell ye.” 

Now, M ( Manus siw was his time to play a 
bold part It would be discovered, sooner than 
he had anticipated, that Michael, not Denis, 
was the object of prosecution. The devil, it is 
said, does not desert his own, until his ends are 


Irish Poor . 

accomplished, and M‘Manus was ready with 
his expedient “Now Denis, if they take y*u, 
you’re surely done for; come away with my- 
self while the road is fair before us.” Ike 
*4eps of the approaching military party could 
be faintly heard, and the sound added much 
authority to ADManus’s persuasion. “Go- 
God bless you, my darling,” said the poor mo- 
ther, “ thank God you have a friend with you 
that will think for you, and help you. Go, and 
the Lord be with you.” 

They were yet at a short distance from the 
house, w ithin sight of it, even in the darkness, 
to which their eyes were becoming accustomed, 
when the military party arrived. They could 
hear the knocking upon the door, and, startling 
the deep stillness of the hour, the ponderous 
jarring soontl, as the soldiers obeyed the word 
of command to “ order arms.” Denis seenud 
charmed to the spot, and all M*Manus's earn- 
est efforts were inefficient to disengage him. 
“I cannot go,'' said he, “till I 9ee them away 
from the house." “Now Denis, dear, don't be 
the positive man ; sure you w ould’nt be the 
death of the poor mother, as you surely will, if 
you fall in with them." Denis, however, crept 
forward. His object was to get a sight of the 
military party and of the house, when the door 
opened to admit them. He was moving steal- 
thily on by the side of a hedge, when a senti- 
nel, stationed as an outpost, heard the rustling 
and challenged. At that moment, M‘Manus 
forcibly kicked a horse, which started up and 
removed the sentinel's apprehensions. Denis 
cautiously drew back, and was condemned to 
the distress of hearing the door of his inothei’s 
house opened, to admit his pursuers, and of re- 
maining in an agony of suspense, which length- 
ened, into a duration of very considerable ex- 
tent, the few minutes occupied in the arrest of 
his brother. It is unnecessary to attempt a 
description of what, during these few minutes, 
his feelings were. He would not, by breathing, 
detract his watchfulness. When, occasionally 
a light air swept through the branches, it pro- 
voked his anger, as though it were an inten- 
tional orender, and when it had died away, he 
was grateful for the stilness which succeeded; 
although his fancy, and the painful vigilance of 
his ear almost created for him the shriek of 
outrage and despair by which the listening si- 
lence was to be alarmed. At length lie breathed 
more freely — the door opened, the soldiers, it 
would seem, were settling into the order of 
march — voices also, though the words could not 
be distinguished, were heard speaking in quiet 
tones. He thought he could discern that of his 
brother Michael pronouncing a blessing; but 
all was uncertain. Every thing, however, con- 
vinced him that the soldiers had not misconduct- 
ed themselves, and he felt assured and elated, 
when, after long listening to their measured 
tread, the sound of the receding footsteps cessed 
to reach him. “Now,” cried he, “one fond 
kiss from those I leave behind, and then God 
be with them.” 
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14 Oh, then, God direct you,” said the adviser, 
“after all that was doue tor you to-night, will 
you go run into the trap ? I does'nt know but 
there's a strong guard still about the house, 
watching who goes out and who goes in. 
YVas’nt that the way Ned Henesy was caught 
last Sh rail tide — sure he thought that it was all 
over, and the soldiers gone, and he hiding in 
the hollow oak in the haggard ; and when he 
came out, there was five men left, behind, and 
poor Ned was carried off For God's sake, 
Denis, and for them that have a right to be 
thought of by you, don’t do a rash action. 
What would the poor woman do if you were 
to go back, and may be a guard left there wait- 
ing for you ? Is'nt it giving God thanks you 
ought to be that every thing is so well, and not 
to oe going on, with headstrongness, to spoil it 
all 1 

The end of the dialogue, whicb’continued to 
a greater length than has been here taken 
down, was, that Denis gave way, and consent- 
ed to set out on his journey for Cork, purposing 
to remain there until be received intelligence 
from home. 

In the meantime, Michael was a prisoner, 
and on hie way to the barrack, from which he 
was speedily transmitted to Clonmel Gaol. He 
bad been given up by his mother, and had sur- 
rendered himself, with no apprehension that he 
was the object of search, and with an expecta- 
tion tiiat he diverted pursuit from his brother, 
and procured for him the power of escaping 
danger. M'Manus having conveyed Denis on 
bis way, took care to have a meeting with the 
widow before she had time to understand any 
thing of the impending calamity. Accordingly 
be arranged that a letter should b? addressed 
to the fugitive, acquainting him with the oc- 
currence which had taken place after his de- 
parture from the house, assuring him that Mi- 
chael was arrested only in mistake — a mistake 
which both he and his mother encouraged — 
and that as soon ns he was brought before a 
magistrate, he would assuredly be discharged. 
The letter concluded with an intreaty that 
Denis would, without delay, remove himself to 
the asylum, where, as it had been previously 
arranged, he was to remain until the danger 
was over. This injunction was obeyed, and 
tbe widow and her daughter were left depend- 
ant, principally, for protection, on the main 
contriver of their barms. 

It had entered into the contemplation of 
McManus, that the chief advantage he was to 
derive from the removal of the two brothers, 
was tbe opportunity to be afforded him of pos- 
searing himself forcibly of their sister. He 
woo discovered that his schemes were produc- 
tive of still more advantage. He found that 
his many opportunities of appearing and acting 
as a friend, made him an object of much inte- 
rest to the destitute females. In all their diffi- 
culties M'Manus was at band, with assistance 
and advice. He was their protector when vi- 
siting the poor prisoner. In any pecuniary 


difficulty his purse was a never-failing resource. 
Whenever his personal exertions ^ould be of 
any avail, he was an indefatigable, and, as they 
thought, a prudent and faithful ally ; and thus 
he gradually came to be accounted a member 
of the family, and to obtain a nearer interest in 
the hearts of both mother and daughter, than 
any but the two great objects of their affection 
bad ever acquired before. Still, however, tbe 
success of his suit appeared doubtful and diet* 
tant If ever he ventured to pass the bounds of 
friendship, he was repelled — tears and sad 
countenances met him, and entreaties to spare 
a heart painfully occupied by other cares — so- 
licitations which could only aggravate its dis- 
tresses. To this effect were the answers A1 ‘Ma- 
nus received, whenever be employed a more 
passionate language than was justified by his 
admitted office of friend and protector. But, 
notwithstanding these repulses, the villain per- 
sisted in his addresses, so far as they could be 
safely urged, and endeavoured to strengthen 
his suit by an advocacy, which, he had no 
doubt, would be more prevailing than his own. 

From the day on which Michael found that 
his arrest was not owing to mistake, and that 
a charge of murder was preferred against him, 
he had looked forward to the result of a trial 
with far less confidence than M ( Manus affect- 
ed and endeavoured to inspire in his mother and 
sister. In these endeavours he was to a cer- 
tain extent successful, insomuch that he pre- 
vailed in his entreaty 44 not to have poor Denis 
troubled with the bad news, when, after all, no 
hnrm would surely happen.” W ith Michael, 
he soon began to consider it for his interest, 
that his offered encouragement would not be 
accepted. On the contrary, he contrived that 
much should meet his ear calculated to weigh 
down his spirit more heavily in anticipation of 
the approaching crisis. He also, by artful in- 
sinuation, conveyed to his mind the apprehen- 
sion that Denis was consigned to almost per- 
petual exile, w'hile he flattered the poor mo- 
ther, and oppeared, as though he encouraged 
Michael himself, to hope a speedy termination 
to all their sorrows. The effect of this iniqui- 
tous contriving will appear in a conversation 
which took place between the members of this 
guileless family, on one of the rare occasions 
when M‘Manu§ had left them to the unreserv- 
ed enjoyment of each other's society. 

41 Do you know, Michael, my dear,” said the 
widow, (as a species of tribute to the early sanc- 
tity of their child, bis name, even from her lips, 
had always been pronounced in its full dimen- 
sions,) — 44 do you know who rode over yester- 
day to see me, and to ask after you ? 

44 May be ’twas John Byrne or James Ry- 
an.” 

44 No then, ’twas neither one nor the other. 
'Twas parson Grant himself, and he came in 
and sat down, and asked every thing about you, 
and told me, if I wanted money to bring mat- 
ters through, to call on him, and I should not 
be without it But, thank God, we are in no 
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want at all, and I shew’d him your own room, 
that Mary and I were settling out for you, 
where you can see the work from your win- 
dow, and have a. beautiful fine rose-bush grow- 
ing outside it, that Mary put down, you know, 
last year, and many a good word Parson Grant 
said of you, and 1 hope, says he, Michael will 
come to see me when all is over ; he was a 
great favourite of mine always, and indeed, 
says he, he was a pattern to iny school for good- 
ness and learning. 

Mother don’t deceive yourself with a hope of 
things that can never be ; 1 know it well — my 
time is come, and the home Pm calling to, is 
not the place where you and Mary have settled 
out my mansion. No, mother, there is an end 
of my home on earth, and well 1 loved it and 
all in it, and kind and good ye were ail to nie. 
Oh Mary, afiay God reward you for all your 
goodness, and forgive me for every hard word 
1 spoke to you. God knows, if 1 did, it was all 
in love. Mother don’t speak to me yet, and 
don’t think it is afeard I am. Altho’ every 
hour of my life, until the last year, was happy, 
and I was without care and dread, I am not 
afraid to give up all. He that was so good to 
me while 1 was here, has better things to give 
me. Loth I am to part ye, mother; but ye’ll 
have God to protect you, and many a time, I 
think, if my penance here is done well, and l 
have my purgatory on earth, I may be left to 
watch over ye, and, mother, when lam gone, 
remember that if prayers can win that power, 
and if it’s right for the faithful to ask it, I’ll be 
about ye when ye want help, and will be your 
guard, till we go altogether to the mercy ot 
God.” His mother and sister were unable to 
break the silence into which his % voice here 
subsided. They were weeping unrestrainedly. 
Michael seemed to commune with himself and 
to engage in a brief, mental prayer, he then 
resumed: — “Listen to me, mother and dear 
Mary, dont make light of my words. I am 
not afraid, but that God will be very good to 
you and will save you from harm; but we ought 
to do the thing that would be proper, when we 
pray for His grace, and sometimes, may be, he 
provides the very thing we pray for and puts 
it into our power. Was’nt it God that sent us 
such a friend as is now working for us. When 
another would keep away in ill will He came 
like the real good neighbour aod Christian. 
Mother, ray death would be light if M‘Manus 
was living in one house with ye when I am 
gone. I often wished that Mary would become 
the spouse of a holier than man ; but 1 gave up 
that hope, and now what I pray is, that ye may 
have always one like M*Manus to be a friend 
and an adviser.” Michael ceased, for he, whose 
cause he advocated, was admitted to the cel), 
and was successful in relieving the awkward- 
ness of his interruption, and dinusing a livelier 
spirit over the conversation. M‘ Manus, how- 
ever, had judged rightly, that such support as 
his suit had upon that night received, was of 


great moment The conversation which he 
then interrupted, was upon many other occa* 
sions renewed, and, in the end, Mary, if Denis 
approved, when the trial was over and all hap- 
py again, as M ( Manus encouraged her to hope, 
promised she would recompense so constant 
and faithful an affection. The approval of De- 
nis was soon received and all was fair for M ‘Ma- 
nus. 

The day of trial now came on, and the de- 
ceiver having effected his purpose, would glad- 
ly have it end, as he predicted it should. To 
ensure this favourable termination, he sent out 
of the way some of those whose suborned per- 
jury would have been most hostile to Michael's 
case, but the zeal and animosity of party was 
fierce against those with whom the poor youth 
was connected, and who were included with 
him in one common indictment, and thus, tes- 
timony which would not have been offered 
against him standing alone, was injurious to 
him because of the party amidst whom he ap- 
peared at the bar. The end was, that, notwith- 
standing strong evidence in his favor — nust 
unexceptionable attestations to his good charac- 
ter, and the apparent innocence of his counte- 
nance and demeanour, Michael Cornisc was 
included in the verdict which the jury, after 
long deliberation, returned against the prison- 
ers given in charge to them. — Guilty of man- 
slaughter. 

Denis was now acquainted by letter with 
the calamity which had fallen upon the family, 
and hastened over from his retreat, regardless 
of all peril to himself. He hastened over to 
learn more afflicting intelligence. Sentence 
had been passed, and his brother Michael — the 
modest — saintly Michael, besides imprison- 
ment, was to be whipped on two market-days, 
through the Main-street of Clonmel. This 
was an effliction for which the poor sufferer 
had been quite unprepared, and which, as re- 
spected himself, appeared for more calamitous 
than the death which he had expected. Denis, 
regarding himself as the author of all his 
brother’s sufferings, was incessantly occupied 
in contriving how he could avert them. De- 
liverance from prison by violence, was evident- 
ly not to be thought of, and he soon learned, 
that to evade the vigilance of the keepers was 
equally beyond hope. One generous effort 
w r as in his power, and he made it 

On the night preceding that dreadful day, he 
returned from a progress through all the friends 
and connections of his family, and the formers 
and tradesmen with whom he had been in hab- 
its of business. It was known, that his family 
had “a good interest” in their form, and loans 
were made to him on the security he could off 
fer; he had also debts to receive, which were 
now paid, and, when he had presented himself 
at the gaol of Clonmel, he had in his possesion 
a sum amounting to not less than three hun- 
dred pounds, for part of which the form was 
mortgaged. His first request was to see the 
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keeper of the prison. 44 Mr. Dunne,” said he, 
“will you allow me a few words with you in 
private?” 

“By all means — walk in here, Mr. Cormac. 
Your brother and sister have been tor some time 
with your brother; do you wish to join them?” 

“Not yet, Sir, not yet How can I ever 
bear to look on that poor boy again — and no one 
but myself his ruin. Is’nt it a murder that he 
must be slashed in the open streets, a poor boy 
that never did hurt or harm to mortal, and that 
had his mind always more on heaven and holy 
things than in wickedness or diversion? Oh, 
sir, is’nt it a poor case that he must be beat and 
mangled, and I that brought him into all his 
trouble, to have no sorrow but for him? Mr. 
Dunne,” cried he, falling at the gaoler’s feet, 
and on his knee9 looking up to him imploring- 
ly, and speaking with a Tow, rapid, and monot- 
onous utterance, “I brought with me three 
hundred pounds; I thought it a great sum yes- 
terday, but now I feel as if it was nothing — 
take it — for God’s sake take it — let the poor 
boy go back with the mother and sister, and let 
me be slashed in his place. 

Mr. Dunne rejected the offered bribe. 44 My 
poor fellow,” said he, “this never can be. You 
know, even if I were willing to break my oath, 
it would be impossible to make you pass as 
your brother.” 

Denis started from his knees — 44 Look, Sir, 
what 1 have ready.” He displayed a quantity 
of false hair, and adjusted it on his own close- 
ly-cropped head. “ I can paint my face too,” 
said he, “ so that you would not know me, and 
when I’m in the cell, and they come to take) 
me out, nobody will ever know. Will you, 
Sir, oh! will you have mercy on us.” 

Grotesque as the appearance before him was, 
the gaoler saw only the generous design. 
u Would that it were in my power to do you a 
service, said he. 

“God bless you and reward you — it is in 
your power, ana a great service you can do, 
and a good action too. Surely ’tis just that I 
should be the sufferer; poor Michael never did 
any thing wrong in his whole life, and many’s 
the bad turn again me. Sure ’tis the guilty 
that the law wants to have revenge of, and 
wouldn't it be a good act to save one that is not 
guilty towards God or roan, and to punish me 
that have many a heavy sin upon my soul? Oh, 
Sir, ’twill break my poor mother’s heart, and if 
you let him off now they’ll never know any 
thing about me till it’sall over to-morrow; and 
my poor Michael-r-if you knew that boy, Sir, 
you’d think it was a sin to strip him in the 
streets and mangle him — he is a holy boy, and 
if they knew his heart, ’tis begging his blessing 
they'd be, not tormenting of him. He’s tender 
too, and can’t bear the beating as I can, that’s 
used to hardship.” 

All was unavailing; the gaoler mildly but 
firmly withstood the temptation, and Denis 
found his case hopeless. “The curse of the 
fniscTable he forever upon you!” said he, crush- 


ing the rejected bribe in his hand, “many's the 
sore trouble you bring us into, and leave u$ 
w ithout help or pity in our ruin.” lie flung 
the notesaway from him, and they would have 
perished in the flames but for the promptness 
of the gaoler. 

After repeated and urgent messages, De- 
nis at length consented to visit his brother. 
He found Michael cheerful and colic cted, en- 
deavouring to speak comfort to his n other and 
sister. — Denis scarcely able to sustain hin self, 
stood leaning against the door, until he felt 
himself in his brother’s arms, then he joined 
in the loud sorrow which had burst out afresh 
at his entrance. “You take thi6 little trial,” 
said the resigned suferer, “ indeed ycu do, too 
much to heart Be sure it conies frero Gcd, 
and he know^s it is for my good. Oh! sure 
God is the best confessor of all, and if He en- 
joins our penance, who can muimur at w hat he 
enjoins on us. Come here, brother ; cc me all, 
and look at this.” He drew back a curtain, 
and displayed a print of the crucifixion and 
6ome coarse daubs of various , martyrdema 
“Look what is here. Ye think me very good 
and holy, but see, who is here, with nails 
through his hands and feet, and his side pierced, 
and thorns oround his bleeding brows? Vi ho 
is he, mother? and who is he, that before all 
this was mangled with cruel stripes? Was it 
for his sins he suffered? Do you know what he 
said when he was bearing lus cross to die cn it, 
and the women were bemoaning him? * Daugh- 
ters of Jcrjralem, ween not over n.* f \ u? Y.tCp 
for yourselves and your children.’ W hen I 
hear ye making so much of me, and thinking 
of my trouble, you frighten me, and make me 
think that your tears for me and not for my 
sins or your own, may wash away all the good 
of my sufferings. Why, many a blessed saint 
imposed on himself a harder penance than I 
shall have to go through to-morrow; yes, and 
if an easier was enjoined by a priest, w ould 
choose another confessor. Mother, look at this,” 
a daub of the Virgin Mary, w ith all the swords 
of sorrow piercing her, “instead c-f sinning by 
your tears, pray to that Queen of Heaven for 
grace to moke us all patient and holy.” 

The fortitude with which Michael anticipa- 
ted his suffering did not forsake him in the ac- 
tual endurance of it It w as as a' miracle that 
one so young and tenderly reared could bear 
his torment with so heroic a patience. Cer- 
tainly, if sympathy could beguile the sense of 
pain, his was much alleviated. 1 remember 
the day well, and with sensations w hich, to 
this hour, powerfully affect me. 1 was, upon 
that day, passing through the town of Clon- 
mel, with feelings very suitable to the trage* 
dy I was to witness. My vacation at school 
had commenced — I was immediately to enter 
College^iny heart' was bounding with joy and 
hope, and my fancy charmed wdlh the visions 
of home and home-friends, w hich it had sum- 
moned into life and beauty. The reality before 
me soon dispersed them. The carriage in 
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which, with two school-companions, joyous as 
myself, I sat rejoicing, made a halt under the 
West Gate, as we entered the Main-street of 
Clonmel — a mounted dragon withstood our ad- 
vance, and there we sat, gazing on the piteous 
spectacle before us, or, when we closed our 
eyes, saddened by sounds scarcely less affecting 
than what we had beheld. The middle of the 
street was lined on both sides with military, 
horse and foot — from their lines to the houses ; 
a space of about twenty feet on each side — was 
crowded by a most dense multitude — the space 
which the lines enclosed was vacant, except 
for the few persons (as the surgeon and sheriff 
&c.) who walked behind or at the side of the 
cart to which the sufferer was tied. It was 
most strange — all inside this space was in per- 
fect silence, save only that, at times, the motion 
of the wheels could be heard, and sometimes — 
and that perhaps was fancy, at least, while the 

{ >rocession was distant— the sharp sound of the 
ash. As the instrument of torture descended, 
at each stroke, deep and earnest groans arose 
from the whole multitude— cries of “Oh ! God 
pity him!'* — “ God comfort him, to think of this 
sore day !” — and then a burst of sorrow would 
follow, in which all articulate utterance was 
drowned, and sincere grief and sympathy 
faithfully expressed ; but, through all this, the 
procession, where the youth endured his tor- 
ments, moved on, in as much silence, as if a 
mere painted or unsubstantial vision were set 
forth to interest or agitate the assembled spec- 
tators. 

I was not aware of the full horror of the 
scene until the cart, having arrived at the 
place where we were detained, turned to com- 
plete the dreadful course at a building called 
the Old Court-house, in which the street ter- 
minated, and where the punishment had begun 
and was to end. I had lifted my eyes as the 
nearer sounds of the cart-wheels and the cruel 
lash aroused me, and they fell on the raised 
head and up-turned eyes of the sufferer. Pain 
was evidently struggling with his resolution, 
but, in bis ghastly countenance, there was a 
resignation which, better than obstinacy, sus- 
tained him — there was an expression which, I 
can now understand, to be that with which a 
martyr, in his agony, remembers Him who was 
crucified and commends his spirit into the 
hands of Jesus— when the assurance that the 
Lord beholds every infliction, and knows every 
pang, renders pain less bitter, because it comes 
as hie message. I can now understand the ex- 
pression of countenance which then awed me, 
and baffled my power to comprehend it. I con 
tinued to gaze until the oar was turned— and 
then, the horrid appearance — the lacerated 
form. I sickened at the eight— and still no 
murmer from the melancholy procession— but 
louder and more continued bursts of sorrow 
from the deeply-affected multitude. 

In this manner Michael Cormac endured the 
punishment to which he had been condemned. 
U was not for the sake of pride, he said, that he 


abstained from complaints or cries; but, all he 
suffered was little, and he offered it to God, for 
himself and family, as purely as a weak nature 
would permit Frequently, in the interval be- 
tween the first and second punishment, and 
once after the second, he had been visited in 
prison by the pilgrim, whose first appearance 
at her house, the Widow Cormac regarded an 
so inauspicious. Now, because he saw that his 
visits w T ere very acceptable to her son, she ur- 
gently solicited that they should be frequeot, 
and was delighted with them, although it often 
happened, that by conversing in Latin, they 
excluded her from all acquaintance with the 
nature of their discourses. Her son’s mani- 
fested learning, however, compensated her for 
her ignorance. 

On the day when the time of his imprison- 
ment had expired, multitudes from all parties 
and factions assembled amicably, to give hie 
return home an air of triumph. They met 
him at some miles distance from his house, with 
music and festal decorations, and were provided 
with an ornamented chair in which be was to 
be carried amidst demonstrations of rejoicing; 
but he entreated that they would spare him. 
“I come back,” said he, “a poor sorrowful man, 
to spend one day and night in the place where 
I was a child, and then to go far away where 
none can know me. It was my hope, that I 
wastodie among ye, after wearing the holy of* 
fice of your ghostly instructor. It is not for a 
wretch like me to dishonour our blessed reli- 
gion. Nf-ver more am I to feed the hope, that 
I can reconcile penitents to their God, and call 
down, to offer nicpself again for sinful crea- 
tures, the Saviour of the world. Oh 1 it is not 
in hands like these, marked as they are with 
bonds of public shame, that he is to be taken, 
who, all pure, gave his life for sinners. My 
brightest earthly hopes are quenched, and can I 
rejoice 1 Give me your prayers. I offer to the 
Lord my sufferings and my disappointments 
the griefs I have borne, and the hardships I shall 
yet endure. I give up home and friends and 
all that this world values. 1 go to do the 
Lord's will in poverty, among strange people. 
All, I solemnly declare, I willingly renounce — 
all 1 willingly undertake; but I cannot share in 
joy, and my friends, companion^, and brothers, 
as many of you were to me, do not ask looks 
of joy from me in the one little day that I give 
to my own griefs and affections.” 

On the following day, Michael had left his 
home. It will be readily understood that he 
had much to encounter and overcome of soli-* 
citation on the part of all his friends, before he 
could carry this resolution into effect. So 
much, however, had the ascendancy which he 
always possessed over his friends' minds, been 
encreased by suffering, and so much had his 
character acquired, even of dignity, that he 
was now yielded to, as one who walked ah 
ready by a heavenly light, and who was not to 
he confined within ordinary rules or limits, 
Before be departed, he bad exacted a promise 
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that the engagement with M'Manos bad been 
fulfilled, although he would not remain to a & 
sist at the solemnity. Accordingly, a short 
time after, Mary became a bride, and removed 
to her husband’s house ; and the mother and 
Denis continued to live together, ignorant of 
Michael’s place of abode, and endeavouring to 
comfort themselves with a hope that they 
should see him again. 

At last, even that uncertain hope was given 
up, and the widow was brought to believe that 
her son was dead. The chamber allocated for 
him had been with almost religious care, pre- 
served from other appropriation. The poor 
mother was scrupulous in her attention to it — 
the books were h^pt iq order, and all its little 
farotyire had retained the air of neatness which 
had been given to it, when more cheering pros- 
pects seemed to present themselves than were 
now realised. The only use in which the 
chamber was employed was that of a chapel or 
oratory, and there Denis and his mother per- 
formed their devotions. Sometimes the pray- 
ers of the poor widow were continued until a 
late hour at night, after Denis had retired to 
rest, and sometimes she continued, in forgetful- 
ness even of her sorrows, sitting in the chair 
which her son had occupied while he pursued 
bis unhappily interrupted studies. He had been 
unseen and unheard of for nearly a year, and 
his mother was absorbed in her customary me- 
ditations, when the incident occurred which 
caused her belief that, on this earth, she was 
no more to see him. 

It was a calm warm night in May, the moon 
was near the full, and its beams, unimpeded by 
mist or clouds, diffused around a softer and 
scarcely fainter light than of the day. The 
ruins of the abbey on the rock of Cashel were 
visible, and rendered the night more solemn ; 
but the widow s eye would not rest upon them, 
painful thoughts were rendered still more af- 
fecting by the remembrances which that ruin 
called forth, and she withdrew her looks from 
the prospect of it. They are widely mistaken 
who imagine that the poor do not moralize on 
the appearances and the changes which crea- 
tion exhibits. Among those who are little ac- 
quainted with other books, that of life and na- 
ture have many intelligent readers. That 
sympathy of which philosphers write so learn- 
edly, between external objects and the human 
heart, is felt not less vividly among the poor 
than among those who can better analyse tneir 
sensations, and when the widow Corraac, af- 
frighted almost, by the awful ruin on which 
her eyes first fell, shrunk back into herself, she 
felt as if the rose-bush at the partially opened 
window, which at that moment wafted a rich 
perfume to her, uttered a voluntary and intel- 
ligent consolation, “ kind, kind and consider- 
ate flower,” said she, u do you know my sor- 
row, and do you comfort my afflicted heart. 
Oh ! if he knew it, and was upon this earth, 
seas would not keep him from me, and Mi- 
chael, my dear,” continued she, ag if she were ad- 


dressing her son, “ ’tis hard to think, that leav- 
ing them that love you, and breaking the 
| heart of her that bore you, it is a good deed to 
| do ; but God before me it is my sense that 
speaks, ’tis my poor sorrowful nature, and grief 
changes us, and it is not the one heart or the 
one nature we have ; sure it is not I that would 
find fault with the poor holy child, and he hay- 
ing his own hardship; but if he knew my mise- 
ry, he’d feel for me ; you would, my own Mi- 
chael, God pity you and send his blessing about 
you.” Michael stood before her at the win- 
dow — his head and feet bare — his arms stretch- 
ed upwards, and his bead raised to heaven, as if 
he invoked a blessing on her. It was but for 
a moment — she screamed loudly, and fell upon 
the floor. Denis, alarmed, rushed into the 
room and beheld the apparition at the window ; 
but instantly it vanished, and occupied in his 
mother’s recovery, he saw it no further. When 
restored to her senses, she recounted what 
she had seen, and expressed her opinion that a 
vision had been sent to her. * * * 

From the Quarterly Review. 

DEATH AND MADNESS* 

Thb President of the College of Physicians 
has produced in these Essays a delightful com- 
pound of professional knowledge and literary 
taste. Handled with skill and feeling such as 
his, subjects of medical research have not only 
nothing dry or repulsive about them, but are 
of deep and universal interest and attraction. 
His points of view and illustrations are, in 
general, those of a man of the world, as familiar 
with men and manners as with books ; his lan- 
guage is that of a graceful scholar — and the 
reflections interspersed are not more remark- 
able for sagacity, than agreeable for the benevo- 
lent and humane spirit which they reflect. 

Sir Henry’s remarks on the phenomena of 
the death-bed will be read with particular in- 
terest. — Whatever be the causes of dissolution, 
whether sudden violence, or lingering malady, 
the immediate modes by which death is brought 
about appear to be but two. In the one, the 
nervous system is primarily attacked, and there 
is a sinking, sometimes an instantaneous ex- 
tinction, of the powers of life; in the other, 
dissolution is effected by the circulation of 
black venous blood in the arteries ot the body, 
instead of the red arterial blood. The former 
is termed death by syncope, or fainting, — the 
latter, death by asphyxia. In the last-men- 
tioned manner of death, when it is the result 
of disease, the struggle is long protracted, and 
accompanied by all the visible marks of agony 
which the imagination associates with the 
closing scene of life, — the pinched and pall'd 
features, the cold clammy skin, the upturned 


* Eatay* and Oral ton*, read and delivered ai the Royal 
College of Physicians : lo w hich i* added an Account of 
he Opening of the Tomb of King Charles I. By Sir 
"enry Halford, Bart. M. D., G. C. B. London, iStuo 
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eye, and the heaving, laborious, rattling re- 
spiration. Doath does not strike dll the organs 
of tne bjly at the same time; some may be 
said tosjrvive others; and the lungs are among 
the last to give up the performance of their 
function and die. As death approaches, they 
become gradually more and more oppressed ; 
the air-cells are loaded with an increased 
quintity of the fluid, wnich naturally lubri- 
cates tneir surfaces; the atmosphere can now 
no longer o;na into contact with the minute 
blood-vessals spread over the air-cells, without 
first per. netting this viscid fluid, — hence the 
rattle; nor is tne contact sufficiently perfect to 
chmge the black venous into the red arterial 
blool; an unprepired fluid consequently issues 
fron the lungs into the heart, and is thence 
transmitted to every other organ of the body. 
Tne brim receives it, and its energies appear 
to be lulled thereby into sleep — generally 
tranquil sleep — filled with dreams which impel 
the dying lip to murmur out the names of 
friends and the occupitions and recollections 
of pist life: the peasant ‘babbles o’ green 
fields,’ anl Napoleon expires amid visions of 
battle, uttering with his last breath 4 tile 
d'armee' 

Tae contrast between-the state of the body 
and that of the mind is often very striking; the 
struggles of the former are no measure of the 
e nation of the latter. Indeed* the laborious 
anl convulsive heavmgsof the chest are wholly 
aulomitic, independent of the will, — a part of 
the mechanism of tho body, contrived for its 
safety, which continues to act when the mind 
is unco isctous of the sufferings of the frame, 
or is occupied by soothing illusions. No one 
has described this better tiian Abernethy. 

‘Deliriu n often takes place in consequence 
of an accident of no very momentous kind, — it 
may occur without fever, or it miy be accom- 
panied with that irritative sympathetic which 
is often the “ last stage of all, that closes the 
sal eventful history” of a compound fracture. 
Delirium seems to be a very curious affection; 
in this state a tnan is quite unconscious of his 
disease; he will give rational answers to any 
questions you put to him, when you rouse him. 
but he rehpses into a state of wandering, and 
his actions correspond with his dreaming. 1 
remember a min with compound fracture in 
this hospital, whose leg was in a htwrible state 
of sloughing. I have roused him, and said, 
“ Thom is,, what is the matter with you! how 
do you do ! M He would reply, “ Pretty hearty, 
think ye; nothing is the mitter with me; how 
do you do ?” He would then go on dreaming 
of one thing or another; I have listened at his 
bedside, and I am sure his dreams were often 
of a pleisant kind. He met old acquaintances 
in his dreams, — people whom he remembered 
lang syne, his former companions, his kindred 
and relations, and be expressed his delight at 
seeing them. He would exclaim every now 
an I then,— “ That’s a good one ; well, I never 
heard a better joke,” and so on. It is a curious 


[ circumstance that all consciousness of suffer- 
ing is thus cut off, as it were; from the body; 
and it cannot but be regarded as a very benevo- 
lent effict of nature’s operations lhat extremity 
of suffering should thus bring with it its anti- 
dote.’ 

Occasionally the last dreams of existence are 
of a more painful nature; — guilt is delirious 
with dread, — remorse peoples the fancy with 
terrific visions — but even these are chequered 
with scenes of a tranquil, not to say trivial 
character. The death-bed of Cardinal Beau- 
fort, terribly true, is rare; the mixed feelings 
and shadowings of past life, exhibited in that 
of Falstaff, are much more frequent, 

The second mode of -dissolution is marked 
by the absence of all corporeal struggle. *The 
mini is left free and unclouded, to the very 
verge of the grave, sa,ve by the influence which 
the particular malady itself exercises ou the 
current of ideas and feelings. The sufferings 
of the patient are incidental to the progress of 
the disease; but the ‘end of all* is placid, pain- 
less and generally sudden. Death, in these 
cases, attacks the sentient principle, through 
the nervous system, as it were, directly. It 
surprises the safferCr sometimes when sighing 
for the consummation of life, but believing the 
term yet distant; sometimes in the midst of 
plans and schemes which are destined never 
to be realized. In consumption, and, in gen- 
eral, in diseases which are slow in their pro- 
gress, this sudden termination of life is as com- 
mon as that more protracted form, already 
noticed. It is best exemplified by death pro- 
duced by lightning, in which the visible altera- 
tions in the frame afford a striking contrast to 
the ordinary ravages of what is termed disease. 
The machinery of the body appears nearly per- 
fect, and unscathed, and yet in none of the 
multitudinous forms of death is the living 
principle so summarily annihilated. Certain 
poisons appear to act in a similar manner; and, 
occasionally, the more important operations of 
surgery are followed by the like result; for 
which the genius of John Hunter could find no 
better explanation than the figurative hypo- 
thesis, that the vis medicatrix , conscious that 
the injury is irreparable, gives up the contest 
in despair. 

Severe injuries inflicted on the great centres 
of the nervous system, the brain, spine, and 
stomach, are followed by instantaneous death: 
of which, pithing or wounding the uppermost 
part of the spinal-marrow of the bull, in the 
arena, and the coup de grace t or blow on the 
stomach of the criminal, whose limbs have been 
previously broken on the wheel, are well- 
known examples. Emotions of the mind, 
especially such as, by their depressing charac- 
ter, exhaust the energies of life, often terminate 
in this mode of death. The slightest causes, a 
mere fainting fit, trivial in every other state of 
the frame, in this may be fatal. It is the 
euthanasia of a healthy old age, and the termi- 
nation assigned by nature to a life in which 
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the passions have been controlled and the under the suggestions of the physician, it is 
energies regulated by the authority of reason far better that they should undertake them than 
and a 9ense of duty. the medical adviser. They do so without de- 

YVhether we look at the one mode of dis- stroying his hopes, for the patient will still be- 
solution or the other, the sting of death is cer- lieve that he has an appeal to his physician 
tainly not contained in the physical act of dy- beyond their fears; whereas, if the physician 
ing. Sir Henry Halford, after forty years’ lay open his danger to him, however delicately 
experience, says— he may do this, he runs a risk of appearing to 

‘Of the great number to whom it has been pronounce a sentence of condemnation to death, 
my painful professional duty to have adminis- against which there is no appeal— no hope ; 
tered in the last hours of their lives, I have and, on that account , wbat is most awful to 
sometimes felt surprised that so few have ap- think of, perhaps the sick man’s repentance 
peered reluctant to go to "the undiscovered may be less available, 
country from whose bourne no traveller re- * But friends may be absent, and nobody near 
turns." Many, we may easily suppose, have the patient in his extremity, of sufficient in- 
manifested this willingness to die, from an im- fluence or pretension to inform him of his dan- 1 
patience of suffering, or from that passive in- gerous condition. And surely it is lamentable 
difference which is sometimes the result of to think that any human being should leave 
debility and extreme bodily exhaustion. But the world unprepared to meet his Creator and 
I have seen those who have arrived at a fear- Judge, “with all his crimes broad blown!” 
less contemplation of the future, from faith in Rather than so, I have departed from my strict 
the doctrine which our religion teaches. Such professional duty, done that which I would 
men were not only calm and supported, but have done by myself and apprized my patient 
even cheerful in the hour of death ; and I never of the great change he was about to undergo.’ 
quitted such a sick chamber without a wish — a 79. 

that “ my last end might be like theirs.” The following passage from the same Essay 

‘Some, indeed, have clung to life anxiously is, we think, in the highest degree honourable 
-painfully; but they were not influenced so to the physician who writes, and tq his illustri- 
much by a love of life for its own sake, as by ous patient 

the distressing prospect of leaving children, ‘If, in cases attended with danger in private 
dependent upon them, to the mercy of the life, the physician has need of discretion and 
world, deprived of their parental care, in the eound sense to direct his conduct, the difficulty 
pathetic language of Andromache — must doubtless be increased when his patient is 

N*r t»f wiKKm $«xo* «vo n»T{<> 5 «/*«< rm*. of so elevated a station, that his safety becomes 
These, indeed, have sometimes wrung my an object qf anxiety to the nation. In such 
heart circumstances, the physician has a duty to per- 

* And here you will forgive me, perhaps, if form, not only to the sick personage and his 
I presume to state what appears to me to be family, but also to the public, who, in their ex- 
the conduct proper to be observed by a phy- treme solicitude for his recovery, sometimes 
aician in withholding, or making his patient desire disclosures which are incompatible with 
acquainted with, his opinion of the probable it Bulletins respecting the death of a sove- 
issul of a malady manifesting mortal symptoms, reign differ widely from the announcements 
I own I think it my first duty to protract bis which a physician is called upon to make in 
life by all practicable means, and to interpose humbler life, and which he intrusts to the pru- 
rayself between him and everything which dence of surrounding frienda These public 
may possibly aggravate his danger. And un- documents may become known to the royal 
lew I shall have fotyid him averse from doing sufferer himself Is the physician, then, whilst 
what was necessary in aid of my remedies, endeavouring to relieve the anxiety or satisfy 
from a want of a proper sense of his perilous the curiosity of the nation, to endanger the 
situation, I forbear to step out of the bounds of safety of the patient ; or, at least, his comfort t 
my province in order to offer any advice which Surely not. But whilst it is his object to state 
ia not necessary to promote his cure. At the as accurately as possible the present circum- 
same time, I think it indispensable to let hfe stances and the comparative condition of the 
friends know the danger of his case the instant disease, he will consider that conjectures re» 
1 discover it , An arrangement of his worldly spccting its cause and probable issue are not to 
affeirs, in which the comfort or unhappiness of be hazarded without extreme caution. He will 
those who are to come after him is involved, not write one word which is calculated to mis- 
may be necessary; and a suggestion of his lead; but neither ought be to be called upon to 
danger, by which the accomplishment of this express so much as, if reported to the patient, 
object is to be obtained, naturally induces a would destroy all hope, and hasten that catas- 
contemplation of his more important spiritual trophe which it is his duty and their first wish 
concerns, a careful review of his past life, and to prevent 

such sincere sorrow and contrition for what he ‘ Meanwhile, the family of the monarch and 
has done amiss, as justifies our humble hope of the government have a claim to fuller infonna- 
his pardon and acceptance hereafter. If friends tion tfian can, with propriety or even common 
can do their good offices at a proper time, and humanity, be imparted to the public at large. 

Museum . — Vol. XXIII. No. 133.— F 
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In the case of his late majesty t/ the king’s go- 
vernment and the royal family were apprized* 
as early as the 27th of April, that his majesty’s 
disease was seated in his heart, and that an etlu- 
sion of water into the chest was soon to be ex- 
pected. It was not, however, until the latter 
end of May— when his majesty was so discou- 
raged by repeated attacks in the embarrassment 
in°his breathing, as to desire me to explain to 
him the nature of his complaint, and to give 
him my candid opinion o' its probable termina- 
tion — that the opportunity occurred of acknovv- 
' ledging to his majesty the extent ot my fears 
for his safety. 

‘ This communication wa9 not necessary to 
suggest to the king the propriety of religious 
offices, for his majesty had used them daily. — 
But it determined him, perhaps, to appoint an 
early day to receive the sacrament. He did 
receive it with every appearance of the most 
fervent piety and devotion, and acknowledged 
to me repeatedly afterwards, that it had giver, 
him great consolation — true comfort. 

‘After this, when “he had set his house in 
order,” I thought myself at liberty to interpret 
every new symptom as it arose in as favourable 
a light as 1 could, for his majesty’s satisfaction; 
and we were enabled thereby to rally his spirits 
in the intervals of his frightful attacks, to main- 
tain his confidence in his medical resources, and 
to spare him the pain ofcontem plating approach- 
ing death, until a few minutes before his ma- 
jesty expired. 

‘ Lord Bacon encourages physicians to make 
it a part of their art to smooth the bed of death, 
and to render the departure from life easy, 
placid, and gentle. This doctrine, so accordant 
with the best principles of our nature, com- 
mended not only by the wisdom ofthisconsnm- 
mate philosopher, but also by the experience of 
one of the most judicious and conscientious 
physicians of modern times (the laloDr, Heber- 
den) was practised with such happy success in 
the case of our late lamented sovereign, that at 
the close of his painful disease “non tain mori 
videretur (as was said of a Roman emperor) 
quara dulci et alto sopore excipi.” ’ — p. 89. , 

Occasionally, the last scene of life is marked 
by such strength, such unwonted vivacity of 
thought and solemnity of feeling, as led Are- 
tffius to attribute prophetic power to individuals 
dying of peculiar maladies — especially of brain 
fever ; the effect of which, when the violence 
subsides, is, he says, toclear the patient’s mind, 
and render his sensations exquisitely keen. — 
‘ He is the first to discover that he is about to 
die, and announces this to the attendants; he 
seems to hold converse with the spirits of those 
departed before him, as if they stood in his pre- 
sence.’ In diseases of the intellect, the phe- 
nomena thus described by Aretseus are often 
observed. Cervantes has given so faithful an 
illustration in the death of Don Quixote, as 
proves him to have taken the scene from nature. 
But waiving the discussion of that general 
belief entertained by antiquity, that dying men 


Madnets . 

were gifted with a prophetic spirit, illustrated 
as it is in the Old Testament, and in the dra- 
matic use made by the Greek poets of the no- 
vissima verba , we may say, that the circum- 
stances of the case explain all that it presents. 
If it be granted that diseases of the body act on 
the mind — if consumption excites the feelings 
of hope and security — palsy those of fretfulness 
and discontent — if diseases of the heart arouse 
involuntary terrors — and some morbid states of 
the brain excite and sharpen the faculties of 
the mind,— the death-bed of those about tosink 
under the last-mentioned class of maladies most 
be singularly favourable to the exhibition of 
mental energy under bodily decay. The pas- 
sions, which during life embarrassed the deci- 
sions of judgment, are extinguished at the 
approach of death — and, to use the words of 
Sir Henry, ‘ the inferences which wisdom had 
drawn from experience of the former behaviour 
of men are now made available to a correct es- 
timate of their future conduct, in the sense of 
Milton’s lines, — 

old experience doth attain 

To something like prophetic Btrain.’ 

We extract what follows from the sixth of 
these Essays, that ‘ on the K*«<rc; of Aretceus*: — 

‘ A young gentleman, twenty-four years of 
age, who had been using mercury very largely, 
caught cold and became seriously ill with fever. 
His head appeared to be affected on the fifth 
day, and on the seventh, when I wasfirstcalled 
into consultation with another physician who 
had attended him with great care and judgment 
from the commencement of his illness, we found 
him in the highest possible state of excitement. 
He was stark naked, standing upright in bed, 
his eyes flashing fire, exqusiteJy alive to every 
movement about him, and so irascible as not to 
be approached without increasing his irritation 
to a degree of fury. He was put under coer- 
cion, and, amongst other expedients, emetic 
tartar was ordered to be administered to him, 
in doses of a grain each time, at proper inter- 
vals. On the eleventh day of his disease I was 
informed that he was become quite calm, and 
seemed m uch better. It v^s remarked, indeed, 
that he had said, repeatedly, that he should die; 
that under this conviction he had talked with 
great composure of his aflairs; that he had 
mentioned several debts which he had con- 
tracted, and made provision for their payment; 
that he had dictated messages to his mother, 
who was abroad, expressive of his affection, and 
had talked much of a sister who had died the 
year before, and whom, he said, he knew he 
was about to follow immediately. To my ques- 
tions, whether be had slept previously to this 
state of quietude, and whether his pulse had 
come down, it was answered — No ; he had not 
slept, and his pulse was quicker than ever. 
Then it was evident that this specious improve- 
ment was unreal, that the clearing up of his 
mind was a mortal sign, “a lightening before 
death,” and that he would die forthwith. On 
entering his room, he did not notice us; his 
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eyes were fixed on vacancy, he was occupied 
eotirely within himself, and all that we could 
gather from his words was some indistinct men- 
tion of. his sister. His hands were cold, am! 
his pulse immeasurably quick, — he died that 
night* — p. 96. 

In another Essay, entitled, 4 On Shakspeare’s 
test of Insanity,’ we find various cases of the 
saute or a like kind brought forward to illus- 
trate the accuracy with which our great dra- 
matist, and other poets of the first class, have 
delineated the phenomena of mental disorder. 
The minute, even technical, study which Snaks- 
peare had bestowed on this painful sdbject, is 
indeed apparent ; his delineations of mania, in 
its various degrees, embody quite as careful a 
record of realities as Lord Byron’s Storm in the 
Gulf of Lyons, and Siege of Ismael, had been 
lately proved to do. Sir Henry *6 text is in these 
words of Hamlet : — 

■ ’ * Ecatacy ! 

My pulse as yours doth temperately keep time, 
And makes as healthful music. It is not madness 
That I have utter’d : bring me to the test, ' 

And I the matter will re-word, which madness \ 
Would gambol from* 

We select the following illustration : — 

‘ A gentleman of considerable fortune in Ox- 
fordshire, about thirty-five years of age sent for 
his solicitor to make his will. He was in habits 
of strict friendship with him, and stated that he 
wished to add five hundred pounds a year to his 
mother’s jointure, if she got w T ell, she being 
then (to the knowledge of the solicitor and 
himself only) confined as a lunatic ; to make a 
provision for two natural children ; to leave a 
few trifling legacies; and then, if he died child- 
less, to make him , the solicitor , his heir. His 
friend expressed his gratitude, but added that 
he could not accept such a mark of his good 
-opinion, until he was convinced that it was his 
deliberate judgment so to dispose of his pro- 
perty, and that decision communicated to him 
six months afterwarda 

4 In about six weeks time the gentleman be- 
came deranged, and continued in such a state 
of excitement fora.whole month, (during which 
he was visited constantly by Sir George Tut- 
hill and myself,) as to require coercion every 
day. At the expiration of that time he was 
composed and comfortable. But his languor 
and weakness bore a proportion to his late ex- 
citement* and it was very doubtful whether he 
would live. On entering his room one day, to 
my question how he found himself, he answer- 
ed, — “Very ill, Sir; about to die; and only 
anxious to make my will first” This could 
hardly be likened to under his circumstances, 
and he was persuaded to forego that wish for 
the present The next day he made the same 
answer to the same question, but in such a tone 
and manner as to extort from common human- 
ity, even at the probable expense of future liti- 
gation, an acquiescence in his wish to disbur- 
den his mind. The solicitor was sent for, and, 
having been with him the preceding evening, 


met us, at our consultation in the morning, 
with a will prepared according to the instruc- 
tions he had received before the attack of dis- 
case, as well as to those given the last night. 
lie proposed to read this to the gentleman in 
our presence, and that we should witness the 
signature of it, if we were satisfied that it ex- 
pressed clearly his intentions.* It was read, and 
he answered, “yes,” — “yes,” — “yes,” distinctly 
to every item, as it was deliberately proposed 
to him. On going down stairs with Sir George 
Tuthili and the solicitor, to consider what was 
to be done, I expressed some regret that we, 
the physicians, had been involved in an affair 
which could hardly be expected to terminate 
without an inquiry in a court of law, in which 
we must necessarily be called upon to justify 
ourselves for permitting this good gentleman, 
under such questionable circumstances, to make 
a will. It occurred to me then, to propose to 
my colleague to go up again into the sick room, 
to see whether our patient could re-word the 
matter, as a test, on Shakspeare’s authority of 
his soundness of mind. He repeated the clauses 
which contained the addition to his mother’s 
jointure, and which made provision for the 
natural children, with sufficient correctness; 
but he stated that he had left a namesake, 
though not a relation, ten thousand pounds, 
whereas he had left him five thousand pounds 
only; and there he paused. After which I 
thought it proper to ask him, to whom he had 
left his real property, when these legacies 
should have been discharged, — in whom did he 
intend that his estate should be vested after 
his death, if he died without children! “In 
the heir at law, to be sure,” was the reply. 
Who is your heir at law \ “ I do not know.” 

Thus he “gambolled” from the matter, and la- 
boured, according to this test, under his mad- 
ness still. 

4 He died, intestate of course, four days after- 
wards. I owe it to the solicitor, the friend, to 
testify that his conduct throughout was strictly 
honourable; and I have pleasure in adding, that 
the heir at law has generously made good the 
bequest to the mother, and the prevision for the 
natural children to the extent of more tjian 
thirty thousand pounds.’ — p. 60. 

Sir Henry, whose acquaintance vvith Greek 
and Roman literature gives this volume rnntiy 
of its attractions, proceeds from Shaksponre to 
Horace. — ‘Twice,* he says, ‘it has occurred to 
me to find his portraits of madness exemplified 
to the life.* 

‘One case, that of the gentleman of Argos, 
whose delusion led him to suppose that he was 
attending the representation of a play, as he sat 
in his bedchamber, is so exact, that I saw a 
person of exalted rank under those very cir- 
cumstances of delusion, and heard him call upon 
Mr. Garrick to exert .himself in t^e perform- 
ance of Hamlet. The passage is the more cu- 
rious as it specifics distinctly that it was upon 
this one point only that the gentleman was 
mad : — 
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“Fait hand ignobilU Argis, 

Qui se credebat miros audire tragcedoa, 

In vacuo lstus aessor plausorque theatro ; 
C®tera qui vit® aervaret munia recto 
More; bonus sane vicious, amabiiis hospes,” &c. 

Eptit. lib. ii. 2 ,128. 

4 In another well known case, which justified 
the Lord Chancellor’s issuing a writ de luna - 
tico inquirendo, the insanity of the gentleman 
manifested itself in his appropriating everything 
to himself, and parting with nothing. When 
strongly urged to put on a clean shirt, he would 
do it, but it must be over the dirty one ; nor 
would he put off his shoes when he went to bed. 
He would agree to purchase anything that was 
to be sold, but he would not pay for it He 
was, in fact, brought up from the King’s Bench 
prison, where he had been committed for not 
paying for a picture valued at fifteen hundred 
pounds, which he had agreed to buy ; and in 
giving my opinion to the jury, I recommended 
it to them to go over to his house in Portland- 
place, where they would find fifty thousand 
pounds worth of property of every description ; 
this picture, musical instruments, clocks, baby- 
houses, and baubles, all huddled in confusion 
together, on the floor of his dining room. To 
such a case what could apply more closely than 
the passage — 

44 Si quis emat citharas, emptaa comportet in unum, 
Nee studi citharee, nec Muss deditus ulli ; 

Si scalpra et formas, non sutor ; nautica vela, 
Aversus mercaturis: delirus et a mens 
Undique dicatur merito.” — Sat. lib. ii. 3. 104. 

4 If the physician were to collect and apply 
the brief notices of various disorders, which 
have been thrown out by the great poets of an- 
tiquity, he might not only illustrate the truth 
of the descriptions drawn by those accurate ob- 
servers of nature, but derive from them some 
useful hints to assist him in his own observa- 
tions of disease.’ — p. 64. 

To return to Hamlet, — his criterion of mad- 
ness, however excellent as a mark for incohe- 
rence of intellect, will scarcely be used in 
detecting the more intricate forms of this Pro- 
tean malady. The Prince’s testimony in favour 
of his own perfect sanity is treated with as little 
ceremony by the commentators, as similar words 
from the lips of a staring lunatic would be by 
the phalanx of modern raad-doctors. Some of 
them, however, are of opinion that the poet 
means to describe a mind disordered, and that 
the feigned madness is a part of the plot quite 
compatible with such a state of intellect ; while 
others see nothing but the assumption of insan- 
ity in the inconsistencies of Hamlet This dis- 
crepancy springs from the different notions in- 
cluded hy different men in their definitions of 
madness. In fact, however, madness, like 
sense, admits of no adequate definition; no one 
set of words will include all its grades and va- 
rieties. Some of the existent definitions of 
insanity would let loose half the inmates of 
Bedlam, while others are wide enough to place 
nine-tenths of the world in strait-jackets. The 


vulgar error consists in believing the powers of 
the mind to be destroyed by the malady ; but 
general disturbance of the intellect is only one 
form. The aberration may be confined to a few 
objects or trains of ideas ; sometimes the feel- 
ings, passions, and even instincts of our nature 
may assume an undue ascendency over a mind 
not disjointed, but warped, urging it with re- 
sistless force to the commission of forbidden 
deeds, and to form the most consistent plans for 
their accomplishment 
Thus, in cases of monomania, a mother is im- 
pelled to murder her children— conscious of the 
atrocity of the act — abhorring it, and even en- 
treating those around her to protect her from 
herself— as in the instance related by Orfila; 
where the wretched woman, whenever she 
washed her children, and saw the water trick- 
ling from them, heard a voice whispering in 
her ear, Laissez le cotder — let it flow — until, 
after a thousand struggles to banish the horrid 
suggestion, she plunged the knife. Damien 
persisted to the last in declaring, that had be 
been bled that morning as he had wished and 
requested to be, he never would have attempted 
the assassination of Louis XV. In another 
equally well attested instance, a father syste- 
matically persecuted his children for many 
years. During the whole of this period he was 
looked on by the generality as a man of great 
talent and probity ; and it was only after the 
history of bis life had been sifted by several of 
the best physicians of the day, that a tinge of 
insanity was perceived to pervade it He bad 
started with impracticable notions of virtue, and, 
finding these not realised in the conduct of his 
children, he conceived a hatred against them, 
which caused him to persecute his sens, even 
to destitution, and to accuse his daughters to 
their husbands of the worst of crimes. In the 
prosecution of his plans, and in the business of 
life, he evinced anything but incoherence. 

Villemain, in his ‘Melanges Historiques,’ 
says, 4 Shakspeare has represented feigned as 
often as real madness ; finally, he has contrived 
to blend both in the extraordinary character of 
Hamlet, and to join together the hght of reason, 
the cunning of intentional error, and the invol- 
untary disorder of the soul.’ Goethe, again, in 
his Wilhelm Meister, says : — 

4 It is clear to me, that Shakspeare’s inten- 
tion was to exhibit the effects of a great action, 
imposed as a duty upon a mind too feeble for 
its accomplishment. In this sense, I find the 
character of Hamlet consistent throughout 
Here is an oak planted in a vase, proper only 
to receive the most delicate flowers. The roots 
strike out, and the vessel flies to pieces. A 
pure, noble, highly moral disposition, but with- 
out that energy of soul that constitutes the 
hero, sinks under a load which it can neither 
support nor resolve to abandon altogether. All 
his obligations are sacred to him, but this alone 
is above his powers! An impossibility is re- 
quired at his hands— not an impossibility in 
itself, but that which is so to him . Observe 
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how he shifts, hesitates, advances, and recedes ! 
—How he is continually reminded and remind- 
ing himself of his great commissiun, which he 
nevertheless, in the end, seems almost entirely 
to lose sight of, and this without ever recover- 
ing his former tranquillity.’ 

Ingenious and elegant as is this German gloss, 
we nevertheless think Vdlemain right in adhe- 
ring to Malone’s opinion. Hamlet, after his 
father's death, is a totally different being from 
the hope of Denmark whom Ophelia lauds with 
such impassioued eloquence, and whom Hora^ 
tioand Fortinbras both deck with the noblest 
attributes of our nature. Neither indecision of 
character nor feigned madness account for 
HamVit’s actions. His conduct, when he leaps 
into Ophelia's grave, and the reason he assigns 
for it, are evidences of a mind diseased. ‘The 
bravery of his grief put me into a towering 
passion,’ is the poorest of excuses for disturbing, 
before the august assemblage, the last rites of 
one whom he so loved, * that forty thousand 
brothers could not, with all their quantity, make 
up his sum.’ In short, we have no doubt, that 
Shakspeare intended to display in the charac- 
tei of Hamlet a species of mental malady, which 
is of daily occurrence in our own experience, 
and every variety of which we find accurately 
describ 'd by his contemporary, the author of 
the 4 Anatomie of Melancholy.’ 

‘Suspicion and jealousy (says Burton) arc 
general symptoms. If two talk together, dis- 
course, whisper, jest, he thinks presently they 
mean him — de se putat omnia— or if they talk 
with him, he is ready to misconstrue every 
word they speak, and interpret it to the worst. 
Inconstant they are in all their actions; verti- 
ginous, restless, unapt to resolve of any busi- 
ness; they will, and they will not, persuaded to 
and from, upon every occasion : yet, if once re- 
solved, obstinate and hard to be reconciled. 
They do, aod by and by repent them of what 
they have done ; so that both ways they are dis- 
quieted of all hands, soon weary. They are of 
profound judgments in some things* excellent 
apprehensions, judicious, wise, and witty ; for 
melancholy ad vanceth men’s conceits more than 
any humour whatever. Fearful, suspicious of 
all, yet again many of them desperate hair- 
brains; rash, careless, fit to be assassinates, as 
being void of all truth and sorrow. Toedium 
is a common symptom ; they soon are tired 
with all things — seauUur nunc vivendi nunc 
moriendi cupido; often tempted to make away 
with themselves — vtvere nolunt , mori nesct- 
unl: they candot die, they will not live ; they 
complain, lament, weep, and think they lead a 
most melancholy life.’ 

It would be difficult to find a criticism more 
applicable to the character of Hamlet than in 
tins page of old Burton, who drew the picture 
as much from himself as from observation made 
on others. This form of madnesfc (the melan- 
cholia attonita of nosologists) begins with low- 
ness of spirits, aod a desire for solitude. The 
very words of Hamlet have been taken by Dr. 


Masqn Good to describe the first stage of the 
malady. 

‘ I have of late, wherefore I know not, lost 
all my mirth ; foregone all custom of exercise ; 
and indeed It goes so heavily with my disposi- 
tion, that this goodly frame, the earth, seems to 
me a sterile promontoj-y ; this most excellent 
canopy the air, look you, this brave o’erhangmg 
firmament, this majestical roof, fretted with 
golden fires, why, it appears no other thing to 
me than a pestilent congregation of vapours.’ 

Thus the external world is either falsely re- 
cognised by the perception, or falsely discrimi- 
nated by the judgment. The objects of former 
love become the objects of present indifference 
or dislike. If the temperament be timorous, 
everything is shunned or suspected ; if fierce, 
a morose and mischievous disposition is engen- 
dered. If the unfortunate individuals labour 
under the scourge of religious terrors, they, 
like Cowper, almost invariably attempt suicide. 
The ideas of persons so affected are not so in- 
congruous with themselves as with the world 
around them; they reason acutely in the train 
of their diseased no' ions; they draw fanciful 
conclusions from the most ordinary events tin- 
ging everything with the predominant hues of 
their own imaginations. This state of mind is 
compatible witli length of life, during which, 
however, great inequalities of temper and action 
are observable, so that at one moment the indi- 
vidual shall be comparatively sane, at others 
wild and incoherent; to-day an agreeable and 
witty companion — if a poet, inditing a John 
Gilpin — to-morrow driven by some irresistible 
impulse to the cord or the dogger. 

Perhaps some may find it difficult to believe 
that Shakspearc observed these minute and al- 
most technical distinctions of madness, which 
appear to belong rather to the province of the 
pathologist than that of the poet. But every- 
thing is still to be learnt concerning this extra- 
ordinary man’s habits of study and observation. 
The variety and individual clearness of his de- 
lineations of mental malady leave on our minds 
no doubt that he had made the subject his es- 
pecial study, as both Crabbe and Scott certainly 
did after him, and with hardly inferior success. 
The various forms of the malady he has des- 
cribed — the perfect keeping of each throughout 
the complications of dramatic action-*-the exact 
adjustment of the peculiar kind of madness to 
the circumstances which induce it, and to the 
previous character of the * sound man,’ leave tis 
lost in astonishment. 

As in Hamlet, the present character of 
Jaqnes is strongly contrasted with his former 
one, to show the violent change which bad 
been wrought in his nature. He had been a 
libertine, ‘as sensual as the brutish sting itself:’ 
and now, satiated, he would * cleanse the foul 
body of the infected world.’ Shakspeare makes 
him a muser, a gentle misanthrope, with whose 
‘sullen fits so full of matter, the duke loved to 
cope.’ Jaque8’s account of himself, while it 
fixes the precise signification of the term me- 
F 2 
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lancholy , as understood by Shakspeare, proves 
how deeply the poet had studied all the various 
forms of this disorder, and with what art he 
seized the predominant characteristic in each 
kind: — 

*1 have neither the scholar’s melancholy, 
which is emulation ; nor the musician’s, which 
is fantastical; nor the courtier’s, which is proud ; 
nor the soldier’s, which is ambitious; nor the 
lawyer’s, which is politic ; nor the lady’s, which 
is nice; nor the lover’s, which is all these: but 
it is a melancholy of my own, compounded of 
many simples, extracted from many objects; 
and, indeed, the sundry contemplation of my 
travels, in which my often rumination wraps 
me, is a most humorous sadness.’ 

Let us again hear Burton :— 

‘ Humorous they are beyond all measure ; — 
sometimes profusely laughing — extraordinary 
merry — and then again weeping, without a 
cause; groaning, sighing, pensive, sad, almost 
distracted ; restless in their thought and actions, 
continually meditating. 

Velut sgri somnia vans 

% Finguotur species. 

More like dreamers than men awake they feign 
a company of antic fantastical conceits.’ 

This same cast of mind, which Shakspeare 
has designated as melancholy in Jaques, he re- 
produces in Hamlet, in the grave diggers’ 
scene. There are the same fantastic musing*, 
a similar train of conceits, a wild mixture of 
thos, wit, and ribaldry, which had the scene 
en in the Forest of Arden, might have been 
uttered by Jaques, without doing violence to 
the 4 keeping’ of that exquisitely drawn charac- 
ter i and it is immediately after such a prepara- 
tion, be it observed, that Shakspeare has repre- 
sented Hamlet in the towering passion which 
impels him to ohtrage all decency by leaping 
into Ophelia’s grave. This sudden transition 
from placid musing to rage is unintelligible, if 
it be not intended.to show the wayward dispo- 
sition of the melancholy mind. Garrick, in his 
corrected edition of tnis play, expunged the 
grave-diggers’ scene, as injuring the general 
effect But this is not the only instance in 
which Shakspeare has preferred a close imita- 
tion of nature, however painful, to what is 
called the dignity of the drama. In the fourth 
act of Lear, the king is represented in the last 
degradation of roadnesB, scampering off* the 
stage ; and an attendant exclaims : — 

* A sight most pitiful in the meanest wretch — 
Past speaking of in a king.’ 

Of that lighter species of melancholy which 
Shakspeare has delineated in the character of 
Jaques, we have an admirable portraiture — 
perhaps the original — in the account of Hippo- 
crates’s visit to Democritus. 

‘Democritus,’ says Burton, ‘was a little 
wearish old roan, very melancholy by nature, 
averse from company in his latter days, and 
much given to solitariness. After a wandering 


life he settled at Abdera, a town in Thrace, 
and was sent for thither to be their law-maker, 
recorder, or town-clerk, as some will, or, as 
others, he was there bred and bom. Howso* 
ever, it was there he lived at last, in a garden 
in the suburbs, wholly betaking himself to his 
studies and a private life, saving that sometimes 
he would walk down to the haven, and laugh 
heartily at such a variety of ridiculous objects 
which there he saw.* 

A most urgent letter was despatched tQ Hip- 
pocrates in the name of the senate and people 
of Abdera, to entreat him to come and visit 
Democritus. 

* He lives (they say) forgetful of everything, 
but more especially forgetful of himself ; watch- 
ing day ana night, and treating all that passes 
arouna him with the utmost derision, as utterly 
insignificant Does one marry, does another 
harangue the people, is a third engaged io 
merchandise — is one a magistrate, another an 
ambassador— or, on the contrary, is one dis- 
missed from office by the people, is a second 
sick, is a third wounded, does & fourth die, — 
Democritus equally laughs at all. He affirms, 
that the air is full of images ; and that he un- 
derstands the notes of birda Now and then, 
rising in the night-time, he walks about with 
great gravity, singing to himself. He tells us 
that he sometimes travels immense journeys 
into infinite space, and finds innumerable 
Democrituses, doubles of himself.’ 

In the letter to Damagetus, the physician’s 
first view of Abdera and his patient is thus 
described : — 

4 We found at the gates, expecting our ar- 
rival, a mixed multitude of both sexes, old and 
young, all in deep sorrow. Philopcemen was 
eager to conduct me to his house ; but I told 
them, that my first object was to see Demo- 
critus. This declaration drew forth great ap- 
plause. I was then escorted through the 
forum, some going before roe, others following, 
but all imploring me to save their philosopher. 
Proceeding to a little hill, close to the city, 
shaded with poplars, we obtained a view of the 
house of Democritus— and of himself, sitting 
on a stone seat under a plane tree, clothed in a 
short tunic, squalid, pale, emaciated, and with 
a long beard. Near him, on the right hand, a 
rivulet in soft murmurs glided down the green 
bank. Here in perfect composure he was seat- 
ed, holding a book on bis knees, while others 
lay beside him on the ground. At a little dis- 
tance were heaped together the carcases of 
animals which he had dissected. We observ- 
ed him sometimes intensely engaged in writing, 
and at other times he would stop, apparently 
in deep contemplation. He would soon after- 


Burton,’ says Mr. Grainger, ‘wrote hit Anatomic 
with a view of relieving hia own melancholy, but increased 
it to such a degree, that nothing could make him laugh but 
aoing to the bridge- f*>t, and hearing the ribaldry of tb« 
bargemen, which rarely failed to throw him into a violent 
fit of laughter. Before he waa overcome with this horrid 
diaorder, he, in the interval of hia vapours, waa esteemed 
one of the moat facetious companions of the university.’ 
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wards rise, and take a walk, and, after inspect- 
ing the entrails, sit down again* “You be- 
hold,”- said the Abderites standing beside me, 
u how melancholy is t$ie life of Democritus, 
and in bow deplorable a state of insanity he is. 
He knows neither what be wishes, nor what 
he does.” I desired them to remain where 
they were until I should hear him speak, 
examine his person, and ascertain the reality 
of the disease. 

* Having descended a precipice so steep that 
it was with difficulty I could keep my feet, I 
came upon him when he was under the influ- 
ence of some divine impulse, and was commit- 
ting his thoughts to writing. I therefore stood 
still, watching for a favourable opportunity 
when be should lay down his pen. This he 
did a few minutes afterwards, and, seeing me 
approach, saluted me with “Hail, stranger. By 
what name shall I call thee?’* “My name,” 
I replied, “ is Hippocrates ; I am a physician.*' 
“Thy fame,” said he, “has reached my ears; 
but pray tell me, friend, what brought thee 
hither?” *• 

After Hippocrates has answered this ques- 
tion, he learns from Democritus that the object 
of bis study is to discover the seat of melan- 
choly ; and then with great acumen and vivacity 
the patient rails against the vices, follies, and 
inconsistencies of the human race. The ideas 
of Democritus are not incongruous in them- 
selves, but inconsistent with surrounding cir- 
cumstances. The delusion consists in taking 
the vices of mankind collectively, and apply- 
ing the heap to each individual of the human' 
race severally. These melancholy notions 
soon disturb' the affections, dissolve the ties of 
kindred, and crush all interest in life. Where 
the temperament is naturally placid, the per- 
sons so affected may, during a lifetime, be re- 
garded only as eccentric, like Democritus or 
laques; but if it be irritable, the ordinary and 
inevitable ills of life jar the troubled faculties 
into raving madness, or urge the miserable be- 
ing to form the most consistent plans for sui- 
cide or for murder. The various modes of 
self-destruction attempted by Cowper, and the 
consistent reminiscence of his thoughts and 
feelings while so employed, as detailed by him- 
self, will recur to eveir reader. 

The character of Clara Mowbray offers an- 
other example of the retiring melancholy. 
Scott, like Shakspeare, never appears greater 
than in his delineations of mental aberration, 
scarcely a form of which he has not embodied 
in his works; he is equally minute, as his great 
prototype, in describing the temperament, and 
noting every circumstance, which candevelope 
in the ground-work of his plot just that kind 
of insanity which a physician would say must 
have been originated on such a foundation. Of 
Clara Mowbray he tells us, that hers was a 
1 melancholy verging on madness.’ The cir- 


* Probably La Cterc is right in thinking that much which 
waa traditional with regard to Hippocrates’ visitto Demo- 
critus has boon interpolated in the genuine letter. 


cumstances which prepared the mind to be 
thus affected by the incidents of the fable are 
presented with masterly skill. The faulty 
education and undue bias given to the imagi- 
nation — the effect of early loss of the only pa- 
rent who can direct the young female mind — 
the contempt for society and the influence of 
such feelings on the intellect — the restless 
movement of the body, never formally told, but 
ever appearing before the reader — the abrupt 
half-connected wit, ‘that happiness of reply 
that often madness hits on,' which, glancing 
and sparkling, threads, with the rapid motion 
of the eccentric lightning, the incongruous 
subjects of a mixed conversation— alarming 
some, offending others, and leaving all in that 
subdued sort of astonishment excited by the 
view of conduct not explicable by obvious 
causes— all these things are indicated with a 
master's hand. The meeting of Clara and 
Tyrrel, however, at the Buckstone, is the scene 
in which J-he author's consummate knowledge 
of the workings of insanity is most strikingly 
displayed. The struggle between reason and 
madness — the alternate mastery of each — the 
difficulty of distinguishing between the reality 
of the impression from without, and the vivid 
image which deep passion and long and solitary 
contemplation had planted in Clara's perturb- 
ed phantasy, are characterised by touches wor- 
thy of Shakspeare. 

Ophelia, again, and Madge Wildfire, though 
differing from each other in the train of dis- 
ordered ideas and feelings, exhibit the same 
general features of insanity, which characterize 
the mania mitts of Crichton — the ‘roving 
melancholy’ of other systematic authors. This 
species of insanity is in some essentials the re- 
verse of that just described. * These persons,' 
says Crichton, ‘ bate solitude ; they are busy 
and loquacious; their attention can rarely be 
fixed to external things for any length of time ; 
and often, under the pressure of this form of 
malady, feelings and expressions are acquired 
little consonant with female decorum. The 
men are kings, emperors, and. popes ; the wo- 
men ladies of distinction.’ The taste of his 
age permitted Shakspeare to be faithful to na- 
ture in every point of the above description. 
Madge Wildfire, which Mr. Coleridge has 
pronounced to be the most original of Scott's 
characters, is intended by the author to ex- 
emplify ‘derangement of a mind constitution- 
ally unsettled by giddiness and vanity.' Let 
the reader turn to the tale, and observe with 
what art this hint has been worked out — bow 
it is made to pervade the whole range .of the 
poor maniac’s feelings and actions, and how it 
peeps forth even in the very selection of scraps 
from John Bunyan with which the author has 
filled her head. As Madge is made to select 
from her slender stores of reading such pas- 
sages as pourtray her vanity, so the industry 
of Shakspeare’s commentators has shown us, 
that the disjointed sentences in which Ophelia 
indicates her 'fond distractions,’ are made up 
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of snatches from the popular works of that 
day. It would have been easy to put arbitrary 
ravings into Ophelia’s mouth, but then these 
would not have conveyed that feeling of intense 
reality which the groundling of the Globe de- 
rived from observing on the stage one day a 
minute transcript of what he might on the 
morrow see exemplified in a madhouse ; the in- 
habitants' of which must have Ijeon influenced 
by the age in which they lived and the society 
in which they moved, and consequently dis- 
joined in madness the ideas which they had 
derived from these sources. The principle is 
so correct, that we forgive the author for the 
anachronism by which the Danish lady is made 
to, rave in expressions chosen from the com- 
mon authors of the Elizabethan age. Guided 
by the same principle, Shakspeare has taken 
the odd jumble of names uttered by Edgar 
when he feigns madness almost verbatim from 
Harsnet, whose work had been published very 
shortly before he wrote his play. 

Jaques was an early delineation* — Hamlet 
was drdwn several years sooner 1 than Lear — 
and we may trace the improving skill of the 
poet in the growing fulness and boldnesB of his 
touch. Well may ‘ Lear’ have been called a 
study even for the pathologist The author 
marks, in the very outset of the tragedy, the 
temperament on which he is about to engraft 
madness: — . . 

‘ Goneril. The best and soundest of his time 
has been but rash ; then must we look to re- 
ceive from his age, not alone the imperfections 
of long-engrafted condition, but therewithal the 
unrulv waywardness that infirm and choleric 
years bring with them.’ 

Ardent in his affections no less than in his 
temper — born to a position in which the whole- 
some uses of adversity are never learnt, apd 
which converts even kindred into flatterers-^ 
it is not surprising that the reserve of his fa- 
vourite child should have shocked his inmost 
spirit : — 

* Like an engine, .wrenched my frame of nature 
From the fixed place ; drew from my heart all 

love, 

And added to the gall.’ 

After the terrible burst of passion under 
which Lear discards Cordelia and his faithful 
servant Kent, Shakspeare invents no pompous 
scene to exhibit the struggle within, but, by a 
touch of impatience, shows how ill the father 
has succeeded in tearing his child from his 
heart: — 

* Lear . Ha, say eat thou 1 

Thou but remindest me of mine own conception. 
I have perceived a most faint neglect of late. 

But where’s my fool ! I have not seen him these 
two days. 

Knight. Since my lady’s going into France, Sir, 
the fool has much pined away. 

Lear . No more of that, J have noted it vrelL' 

From the moment in which he loses £ordeli& 


to that of his death, Lear is a prey to the most 
vehement trials of passionate suffering. The 
faint suspicions of Goneril’s neglect are speedi- 
ly converted into certainty. The fond and 
generous father marks 

‘ That the offices of nature, bond of childhood, 
Effects of courtesy, dues of gratitude,’ 

are all forgotten ; and then the paroxysm of 
passion overwhelms him, finding vent in that 
terrible curse which Kemble groaned out with 
a concentration of agony which seemed to 
render his frame motionless — fixed in the pos- 
ture of a mummy, as if the very dead poured 
forth the awful denunciations — a curse which, 
in its utterance, seemed to fell Kean to the 
earth, as, planted on both knees, with up lifted 
arms bared to the shoulder, naked bosom, and 
streaming hair, presenting the picture of a 
desolate and withered tree, he called all nature 
to hear him. 

The excess of passion has now unhinged the 
frame of Lear, and the currents of life no longer 
run equably; accordingly, the poet has made 
him more absorbed in his griefs. He pays 
little attention to the jibes and jests of his fool, 
and from time to time thoughts of his injustice 
to Cordelia, and the ingratitude of Goneril, 
find unconscious utterance. 

1 1 did her wrong 

I will forget my nature— so kind a father.’ 

This internal conflict goes on in none without 
disturbing the circulation, creating fulness and 
oppression about the heart, which is relieved 
by sighs. This general derangement of the 
circulation creates, for the most part, indefin- 
able sensations in the head, precursors of ap- 
proaching madness. The sufferers, long be- 
fore insanity breaks out, have presentiments of 
their fate. It is now that Lear exclaims, 

‘ Oh, let me not be mad ! not mad, sweet heaven ! 
Keep me in temper — I would not be mad.’ 

Nor when the physical malady becomes more 
intense — after he finds his messenger has been 

R into the stocks by Regan ( the daughter 
who he was sure was kind*— does the poet 
fail to note the corporeal effects — 

*0 how this mother swells up towards my heart! 
Hysterics pasaio — Down, thou climbing sorrow, 
Thy element’s below—’ 

The mind takes alarm, as it discovers itself 
more and more under the tyranny of corporeal 
sway. Shakspeare, therefore, no longer paints 
Lear as giving way to unrestrained passion, 
but, conscious of the increased hold of tbe 
malady, he makes him endeavour to be calm, 
The alternate play of passion and forced resig- 
nation is wrought up to the sublime. A burst 
of rage succeeds when Lear is informed that 
Regan and her husband send excuses for not 
receiving him ; but this he endeavours to sub- 
due: — 
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‘ Lear. Oh me, my heart — my rising heart — but 
down. 

Regan. I am glad to see your highness. 

Lear. Regan, I think you are; I know what 
reason 

I have to think so : if thou shouldst not be glad, 

I would divorce me from thy mother’s tomb, 

Sepulchring an adulteress. Beloved Regan, 

Thy sister’s naught : O Regan, she hath tied 
Sharp-tooth’d unkindness, like a vulture, here.’ 

I can scarce speak to thee ; thou’lt not believe, 

Of how deprav’d a quality. O Regan !* 

In the midst of this scene Goneril enters, to 
taunt her father ; and the conflict between a 
mind saddened by griefs and a choleric tempera- 
ment goaded into a phffensy of passion, hastens 
the catastrophe : — 

‘Return with her ? 

Persuade me rather to be slave and sumpter 
To this detested groom. 

Gon. At your choice, sir. 

Lear. I prithee, daughter, do not make me mad ; 
I will not trouble thee, my child ; farewell : 

We’ll no more meet — no more see one another.’ 

The poet well knew, that such a conflict, made 
up of the highest excitement and the deepest 
depression, must end in death or insanity. The 
king, when he finds Regan as ungrateful as 
her sister, feels it too. Those mysterious 
sensations which render the mind vaguely 
cognizant, we know not how, of Some fearful 
alteration, alarm Lear; and lamentations, 
which he in vain endeavours to suppress, now 
suggest the idea of instant, impending madness; 
from the thought of which he flies with breath- 
less horror. Driven to the heath, where, all 
nature seems to him leagued * against a head 
so old and white as this,’ he perceives anew 
the approach of the enemy : — 

‘ My wits begin to turn !’ 

But the morbid thoughts and feelings, which 
have already absorbed all nature into their 
vortex, keep possession of his mind ; and the 
old man, in the workings of the elements, sees 
nothing but the ingratitude of his ‘pelican 
daughters — 

1 Pour on ; I will endure— 

In such a night as this ! O Regan, Goneril ! — 
Your kind old father, whose frank heart gave you 
•II, — 

0. that way madness lies: let me shun that: 

No more of that V 

At this juncture, Shakspeare has made him 
conscious of that marked sign of overwhelming 
mental agitation — insensibility to bodily priva- 
tion and suffering. When Kent urges Lear 
Co take shelter, he receives for answer : — 

* The tempest in my mind 

Both from my senses take all feeling else, 

Save what beats here, — filial ingratitude !’ 

Up to this point, the ptfet has depicted the 
effects of impassioned grief, which has unhing- 
ed the mind:— he now plunges Lear into a 


paroxysrri of incoherent delirium, by an inci- 
dent which shows how deeply he had studied 
the human heart We have seen, that as the 
disorder increased, so all external nature ap- 
peared to his mind tinged by the predominat- 
ing hues of his malady. The elements were 

‘ Servile ministers, 

That have with two pernicious daughters joined!’ 

But even the associations thus afforded do 
not come sufficiently home, to tear up reason 
from its seat Accordingly, it is only when 
Lear sees Edgar disguised as a madman, that 
the presentation of such wretchedness appears 
as an embodied reflex of his own, and causes 
his mind to give way. Every sympathy is 
torn open ; and the final ingratitude which had 
been diffused over nature, now appears concen- 
trated in one crawling victim before him 

1 Lear. What ! have his daughters wrought him 
to this pass 1 

Couldst thou save nothing 1 Didst thou give them 
all? 

Here, en the open heath, and unsheltered 
from the storm, the old king, in imitation of 
the madman, for whom he conceives a violent 
and sudden attachment, flings off his clothes, 
begins to rave of the noble Athenian, the learn- 
ed Theban before him ; and thus gives token 
to Kent, ‘ that all power of his wit has given 
way to his impatience.’ 

Spakspeare now depicts another step of the 
disorder of the mind, and Lear is made to be 
unconscious of the identity .of those about him ; . 
to mistake inanimate objects for persons. 

‘ Kent. How do you, sir? Stand you not so 
amaz’d ; 

Will you lie down at rest upon the cushions ? 
Lear. I’ll see their trial first. Bring in the evi- 
dence. 

Thou robed man of justice, take thy place ; 

And thou, his yoke-fellow of equity, 

Bench by his side : — You are of the commission, 
Sit you, too. 

Arraign her first ; ’tie Goneril. I here 
Take my oath before this honourable assembly. 

She kicked the poor king her father. 

FooL Come hither, mistress: is your name Gone- 
ril ? 

Lear. She cannot deny it ! 

Fool. Cry you mercy, I took you for a joint-stool. 
Lear. And here’s another* whose warped looks 
proclaim 

.What store the heart is made of. — Stop her there ! 
Arms, arms, sword, fire ! — Corruption in the 
place ! 

False justicer, why hast thou let b'« ’scape ?’ 

The very phantasms of his imagination re- 
act the realities of his story, escape from his 
grasp, and leave him so desolate, that the deep 
canker of ingratitude oppears to him to have 
extended even to his household dogs— 

1 Tray, Blapch, and Sweetheart, see, they bark at 
me.* 

After the king has been removed to Dover 
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to meet Cordelia, the poet, true to nature, 
paints the regular course of the mental malady 
as marked by lucid intervals, in which, for 
‘ burning shame, he will not see hi^ child — 

‘ Kent. Well, sir, the poor distressed Lear is i’ 
th’ town. 

Who sometime in his better tune remembers 
What we are come about, and by no means 
Will yield to see his daughter.* 

The following scenes depict that utmost 
degradation of madness which we have already 
noticed, but relieved with some touches of ex- 
quisite pathos — and equal truth. The condi- 
tions of the cure are now stated, and here too 
Shakspeare has been guided by the practice of 
the physicians of the day, who received their 
notions from the ancient schools. The king is 
lulled in repose by ‘ many simples operative, 
whose power will close the eye of anguish.’ 
He is to be awakened by soft strains of music 
which shall not jar the disturbed senses, and 
then a powerful moral impression is to be pro- 
duced by the presentation of Cordelia when he 
first awakes — 

* Phy. Be by, good madam, when we do awake 

him; 

I doubt not of his temperance. 

Cor. He wakes — speak to him. 

Phy, Madam, do you — ’tis fittest.’ 

The thoughts which are incessantly passing 
in rapid succession through the heated imagi- 
nation of the insane When waking, rarely sub- 
side in their sleep. The overwrought brain 
still labours in dreams. The potency of the 
drugs has, however, lulled the mind of Lear ; 
and though the organ of thought ha9 not alto- 
gether resumed the tranquil activity of health ; 
though dreams too vivid and too painful have 
occupied the brain, still the poet indicates with 
beautiful art their calmer tenor. The visions 
in his sleep appear to have been accompanied 
by some soothing feelings — -l^ear had found 
that rest iu the grave which was denied him on 
earth. His first exclamation on waking is — 

* You do me wrong to take me out of the grave. 
Tbou’rt a soul in bliss. 

Cor. Sir, do you know me ! 

Lear. You are a spirit I know / when did you 
die 1 

Phy. He’s scarce atyake !* 

The struggle between reason and insanity 
is exquisitely drawn. At first Lear is not as- 
sured of his condition — doubts if he be indeed 
alive — questions his sanity. The perceptions 
strengthening, stir the memory feebly— and 
Kent and Cordelia are hesitatingly recalled — 

< Methinks I should know you, and know this 
man, 

Yet I am doubtful.’ 

As the memory becomes confirmed, the affec- 
tions claim their full sway, and the presence 
of his child is made to dispel the gloom ofmad- 
ness- 


4 Do not laugh at me ; 

But as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia.’ 

The next scene presents Lear rushing with 
the dead body of Cordelia, as if by a species of 
instinct, to the spot where most are congregv 
ted — 

‘ Howl ! howl ! howl ! — O ye are men of atone*- 
She ia as dead aa earth — Lend me a looking' 
glass ! ’ 

Still clinging to the least glimpse of hope, he 
tries whether the lingering breath may not ob- 
scure a mirror or stir a feather. The quick 
and expectant fancy deceives him, and for a 
moment the father ifhogines he hears ‘that 
voice — soft, gentle, low.* Shakspeare close? 
the painful scene by tracing the steps of Liar's 
death as minutely as he had those of his niad- 
ness. At length assured that his child is deaf’, 
a flush of exultation at having himself reveng- 
ed her, lights up for an instant the sinkieg 
rnind — but only for an instant. The tough 
frame has yielded to this last blow— the sight 
becomes dimmed — the brain giddy — and turc- 
ing to Kent, who had never quitted his master. 
Lear asks — 

— * Who are you 1 
Mine eyes are none of the best.’ 

Scarcely have the spectators of this anguish 
hod time to mark and to express to each other 
their conviction of the extinction of his mini 
when some sudden physical alteration, mace 
dreadfully visible, urges Albany to cry ort, 
‘Osee, see! The intense excitement which 
Lear has undergone, and which lent for a time 
a supposititious life to his enfeebled frame, gives 
place to the exhaustion of despair — 

1 No, no, no life ; 

Why should a dog, a horse, a rat have life, 

And thou no breath at ail 1 O thou wilt come do 
more ! 

Never — never — never — never — never. 

Pray you undo this button. Thank you, sir. 

Do you see this ? Look on her— lock — her lips— 
Look there — look there ! ’ (flics. J 

Even here, where any other mind would hav* 
confined itself to the single passion of parental 
despair, Shakspeare contrives to indicate by 3 
gesture the very train of internal phy^esl 
changes which are causing death. The bleed 
gathering about the heart can no longer ^ 
propelled by its enfeebled impulse. Lear, ^ 
weak to relieve the impediments of his drt^ 
w hich he imagines cause the sense of sufoca- 
tion,asksa bystander to ‘undo this button.”* 

* The small poiiion of Sir Henry Halford** voh.iT 
which is in a dead language. aj peer? m us • qunlly 
n hie to him as his English E$>nv*. We susp- el ibe * r 
,i-w nieie scholars ol ilos** hays who could piodix” 
h nc n»ore elopiii l, ns a necimeu of Latu.iiy 
following passage respect irg the hue Dr Matthew l’a 
lit suh'iance the tribute is honourable to the dead »'« K 
the ivmg , . . „ 

‘ In h e dilecto nomine fa 1 ! sit milii commnran pa ,l, ’p 
et dotcre, quod hiiic excellent! viro, tot aunog in e? * 
noetia ilia labor io»u*>iuia vine ratioue count i, *>ciu. w®’** 
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PELUCO'S MEMOIRS OF HIS TEN 
YEARS* CAPTIVITY.* 

We will candidly confess that the deep in“ 
terestwe have felt in the perusal of these Me- 
moirs nowise arises from any great sympathy 
with the actors in Italian revolutions in gene- 
ral. Admitting the oppressive character of the 
Austrian government of Italy, and the undis- 
tinguished contempt for national feelings and 
prejudices with which it is administered ; and 
therefore conceding to the Italians in the full- 
est manner their right to obtain redress, par 
vrie de fait , when constitutional representa- 
tions are disregarded, there has been in their 
late insurrections a union of fool-hardiness in 
the conception with faint-heartedness in the 
wecution, sufficient to throw discredit on any 
cause, and to postpone, perhaps indefinitely, 
the chance of any general and vigorous effort 
in behalf of Italian freedom. In the fate of 
the actors in thepe ill-advised explosions it is 
d.icult therefore in general to feel much in- 
terest If they will set their lives on a cast, 
they must abide the hazard of the die. But 
exceptions do occasionally occur, and it is the 
very nature of these which must make every 
□an of calm juJgment regard with an unfa- 
vourable eye alflsuch premature and hazardous 
movements ; men, of whom their more sche- 
ming and worldly associates were not worthy, 
and who by their firmness and passive fortitude 
aader adversity, captivity, and exile, shed a re- 
deeming lustre upon a cause which has little 
else to recommend it It is the misfortune, 
we a y» of these rash movements, that, once 
commenced, they involve in them, against their 
better judgment, many virtuous and amiable 
men, who, had they been left to themselves, 
«ould never have attempted, with means so in- 

*fa:olari in hnnc riormim pie;a;e. hiace comiliia celebriori 
n* bdicBnirmnitaii, huic illusrrlasimOrum el nobili«*inin 
■am UtKptiunt ccetui non licueret iuteresse, quamquaru 
ta* facua* taiis diu vixit&e scio, wterme feliciiau, quod bu- 
!n ‘! imr gprro. bene Et enim, patre umm plo, a prims 

i n explorando corpore Dei maxima ad- 
31 atone, sutnina veucraeione contempiaius eat. Pobiha 
^ cnm adniedicinaiu exercendani se accinxiewet, faci e 
^'^.qaantulum corpori morbw et «gra valetudine labo- 
n > ; i,«ubieuiuru8 exeei Meriicu* nisi qui animi quoque 
adfectua, perc.peret: animi, acilicel, uuius 
- cum corpore, tainen diverei,— conaociati cum 

— in ejus compavibua inclufi et involuti, 
mah/imimn tamen liberi — immortale quid perpeluo prie- 
atque preinonenti*, el iltud fnturum cuplentfo. 
metuentis. Ab his comem ptationi bus potenike 
y UMjestatu divine ad debitum numiui cullutn prs»ntan- 
waiacitams ad fidem in Deo hahendaiu.et ad to.uin 
aabniuendum. Nine pia ilia vTVendl retula, hinc 
IS? DU ‘* r ' ta *' Nincilli °ninia gfavlter, humaniter, 
wtoillter mot era! cozitare hinc, quod cagitaverat, pla- 
*c vertaimedfeere ; — hinc nihil alter! facere, quod 
*** nolle! ; hinc candor, cnriias: — sed me re- 

L 1 * 0 ' QWnquam baud verior, Optimates, ne vobia in 
Pw*ni«?inii hiijun viri laudibus Interior fuisse videar ; 
Vtope vestroai qiiamplurimi wmilaein ejuajudicioet con- 
« *a*pUm refcrtis. Nec Wneo; no mihi aucceuaeaUs, 
qood eum his saltern accumulaveiim donis, qui 
oyt ini ttfei vestrtim omnium atnorem vivusconciliaverit ; 

sanctitatis, Innocentiae exem 
(quod omnes uiioam imiUuuur! rdiqueHi.’— p. 148 - 
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adequate, and minds so unprepared for a seri- 
ous and lasting struggle, to precipitate their 
country into the certain miseries which must 
in the outset accompany every revolution, and 
with scarcely even a probable chance of ulti- 
mate success. The wise and rational attach- 
ment they feel for liberty , as being but another 
word for the happiness of the community, 
would have taught them how little the inter- 
ests of liberty , in its true sense, could be pro- 
moted by such attempts, — the failure of which 
would only afford to their stern masters a jus- 
tification of their iron system of coercion, and 
an opportunity for increasing its vigour. But 
when once the cry of liberty has been set up, 
the very generosity and chivalrous nature of 
such men prevents them from hanging back ; 
they would not needlessly have challenged a 
gigantic enemy, but they cannot refuse their 
support when called on to aid their country- 
men in a desperate struggle ; and their reward 
too often is, that while the scheming agitator, 
who had set the whole in motion, makes his 
escape, or his peace, on the first reverse of for- 
tune, the disinterested and intrepid, who have 
adhered to a hopeless cause through good re- 
port and bad, are ultimately the victims on 
whom the vengeance of their successful an- 
tagonist descends. 

For men such as these, whose natural dispo- 
sition is averse from the troubled elements of 
revolution, who, if left to themselves, would 
have pursued the quiet path of philanthropy, of 
science, of literature, but who have been in- 
volved by the force of circumstances in the 
movement which rasher heads or more inte- 
rested minds have set in motion : for the Gioias, 
Arrivabenes and Pellicos of suffering Italy, we 
feel that interest and sympathy which a gene- 
rous though mistaken self-devotion must always 
awaken. When Pellico, therefore, lays before, 
us the narrative of his imprisonments, in this 
simple and beautiful volume, with scarcely a 
loud complaint, without a single invective, with 
no political disquisition whatever— and where 
the mild, benevolent and pure-hearted charac- 
ter of the author shines out in every page,— 
men of all parties and political opinions mu6t 
equally yield to the charm which it possesses j 
and, whether he look on the revolutionary 
movements of Italy with the eye of a liberal 
or an absolutist, the reader must equally regret 
that one, whose nature seems so opposed to con- 
spiracies or political struggles, should have 
been their victim. 

For our own part, we will candidly say, that 
this little work seems to us more calculated to 
enlist the sympathies of mankind against Aus- 
tria, to expose the cold-blooded and relentless 
character of its Italian administration, and to 
prepare the way for its downfall, than any re- 
volutionary movements to which it is likely to 
be exposed, or the political invectives by which 
it has been assailed. It is not from secret so- 
cieties and Carbonari that Austria has much to 
fear. Judging from the issue of the Neapoli- 
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tan and Piedmontese devolutions, we should 
say, there was more peril in one of Pellico’s 
pages than twenty of their swords. Neither 
has she much to apprehend from the rancorous 
and exaggerated tone of those political works 
in which the character of her Italian govern- 
ment has usually been attacked ; for these have 
in general been so questionable in their facts, 
or at least so distorted and over-coloured by the 
violence of political and national prejudice, that 
in the minds of calm observers they frequently 
produced an impression directly the reverse of 
what was intended. But here is a work which 
appeals, not to party feeling, but to the general 
sympathies of humanity, — which does not deal 
in vague generalities, or doubtful anecdotes, 
but sets forth with truth and soberness the 
workings of that Bystem in an individual case : 
instead of exaggeration there is rather a studied 
exclusion of every thing approaching to vio- 
lence of thought or expression ; and yet no one 
can peruse it without feeling his heart revolt, 
and his indignation rise, at the system of mean, 
paltry and persevering cruelty which it de- 
veloped There might have been some excuse 
for violent and rigorous measures, carried 
through under the alarm and irritation excited 
in the minds of the rulers, by the supposed dis- 
covery of an extensively ramified conspiracy ; 
but what can be said in defence of a system, 
which, when the danger and the excitation are 
past, labours with studied igenuity to deepen 
the miseries of solitary imprisonment for life, 
by exposure to cold and damp in winter, and to 
-the suffocating heat of leaden roofs in sum- 
mer — by coarse and revolting food — bv labour ; 
by the load of chains — by the want of medical 
assistance, save on particular days — by the ex- 
clusion of all communication with relatives and 
friends — by every petty refinement, in short, 
.which can render the sufferings of the prisoner 
more intolerable 1 To us it seems a matter of 
no moment in the consideration of such a sys- 
tem, whether the victim was guilty of the 
crime which was imputed to him or not That 
in any civilized country in Europe, and for any 
crime whatever, above all for political offences, 
such a system should exist in the nineteenth 
century, is matter of astonishment ; and if the 
Austrian government does not wish to place it- 
self beyond the paleof humanity altogether, and 
to stand conspicuous as a monument of barba- 
rism in the midst of surrounding civilization, 
it will assuredly avail itself of the disclosures 
which have now been given to the world in so 
affecting a shape, to abolish at once .that dis- 
graceful apparatus of moral and physical tor- 
ture to which we have alluded. 

The main charm of this book of Pellico lies 
in the singular calmness and placid beauty of 
its tone. It id one long tragic monologue, and 
the scene is but a succession of prisons. And 
yet it presents a picture so interesting of a re- 
fined and amiable mind labouring against the 
most trying of earthly calamities, long con- 
tinued and solitary imprisonment; it exhibits 
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him under so many touching aspects of weak* 
ness or strength — of. patient mental exertion, 
of the weariness of sickness of hope delayed— 
of the influence of sceptical doubt, creeping 
in upon despondency, or the revival of courage 
and religious faith ; it is brightened or sadden- 
ed by so many little interesting episodes— 
glimpses of existence, as it were, seen through 
prison bars ; it is instinct throughout with so 
kindly a spirit towards mankind, so anxious a 
desire to discover good even in evil, and be- 
nevolence beneath the outward garb of harsh- 
ness or selfishness, that it possesses the inter- 
est of a romance combined with the truth of 
reality. It is at once a historical document 
and a psychological picture, drawn, as the au- 
thor himself says, from no motive of personal 
vanity, but left as a legacy to those who maj 
be placed uuder circumstances as trying, and 
with the hope “ that the detail of his sufferings, 
and of the consolations which even amidst the 
deepest misfortunes he still found attainable, 
might impart comfort to their minds ; with the 
view of bearing testimony to the fact, that even 
amidst all that he had endured, he had not 
found humanity so wicked, so destitute of ei- 
alted feeling, as it had been represented,— of 
encouraging all noble spirits to love many, to 
hate none, — to reserve theii; irreconcileable 
hatred for mean imposture, cowardice, perfidy, 
and every moral degradation, — and of inculca- 
ting the once well known, but now too often 
forgotten truth, that religion and philosophy 
can command both energy of mind and calm- 
ness’ of judgment, and that without their unko 
there can exist no justice, no dignity, no cer- 
tain principle of action.” — A worthy and ele- 
vated object, and worthily accomplished ! 

It may no doubt be possible that something 
of the subdued tone which distinguished this 
production may be owing to the fact, that it 
appears under the surveillance of a Piedmon- 
tese censorship; and if so, we are disposed for 
once to consider the influence they have ex- 
ercised as advantageous to its character. Had 
the work been an ordinary invective against 
Austrian oppression, conceived and executed 
in the usual perfervid manner of Italian parts- 
zanship, it would have been forgotten in a fort- 
night ; but this calm, classical and moving pic- 
ture of suffering insinuates itself irresistibly 
into the heart, and will long maintain its hold 
on the memory. 

The name of Silvio Pellico must be fami- 
liar to every reader of Italian poetry, as one 
of the most distinguished of the modem drama- 
tists of Italy. The glowing and yet gentle 
spirit, the pure and elevated imagination of the 
author, is reflected in all its writings. With 
more of tenderness than Foscolo, and more of 
dramatic skill than Manzoni, he has his Ft** 
cescaj da Rimini, founded on the tragic episode 
of Dante, given one of the best specimens of a 
native Italian drama, constructed on the freer 
and deeper principles of the English and Ger- 
man schools. His Ettfemio da Messina a 
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scarcely inferior. Beloved and 'respected by 
a numerous circle of friends and acquaintances, 
and admired by the public as a rising orna- 
ment of Italian literature,, bis arrest, which 
took place at Milan in October, 1820, on the 
charge of being implicated in a conspiracy 
against the Austrian government, excited a 
deep and general sensation of sympathy and 
regret. After undergoing an examination, as 
to the particulars of which he is silent — “ be- 
ing,” as he says, “ like an ill-used lover, deter- 
mined to bear his injuries with dignity, to 
leave politics alone” — he was conducted to the 
prison of St. Marguerite, and consigned to a 
room on the ground floor, looking out on a 
court surrounded on all sides by pnsona 

The first day of imprisonment passed wearily 
indeed. The gaoler, who had studied the phi- 
losophy of imprisonment after his way, advised 
Pellico to kill time by taking some wine with 
his meals, and when Pellico informed him that 
he drank none, “ I pity you,” said he ; “ you will 
suffer doubly from solitude.” He was left to 
gaze out of the window into the court, to listen 
to the sound of the gaolers’ feet as they walked 
the passages to the prison, and to the half-fren- 
zied songs which at times rose from the differ^ 
ent cells. He tried to amuse himself by con- 
trasting the purposes to which the building, 
which had once been a monastery, had been ori- 
ginally devoted, with its present gloomy appli/ 
cation. But the consideration of his own posi- 
tion could not be long excluded ; the recollec- 
tion of a father, mother, two brothers and two 
sisters, left at Turin, recurred to him; and Pel- 
lico felt the truth of the observation, how cer- 
tainly, in moments of sorrow, the remembrance 
of any supposed unkindnen to those who should 
have been dear to us, is sure to rise up in judg- 
ment against us, and to haunt the mind with 
unavailing regret He had visited his family 
about three months before at Turin, but occu- 
pied by other business, he had had but little 
time to devote to his relations. “ Ah,” observ- 
ed his mother, who probably perceived the dif- 
ference on this occasion, u I see our Silvio does 
not now come to Turin to visit tis.” This ob- 
servation of his mother now occurred to him ; 
he reproached himself with not having shown 
more visibly, ere it was too late, the affection 
he felt for them all; and he wept like a child 
till evening darkened about him, and he laid 
himself down on his hard conch, not expecting 
to sleep. Weariness, however, overpowered 
him, and he slept soundly for a time. 

His Urst feeling on awaking, which he did 
some hours after, he describes as one of despair. 
Frightful visions of his own fete, and that or 
hts family, pursued him in the darkness. He 
wished they had been in their graves before 
the news of Mb stroke should reach them in Tu- 
rin. “ Who,” he asked, M will enable them to 
bear it!” At this moment the idea of an over- 
ruling God, of the consolations of religion, first 
became seriously impressed on his mind ; hith- 
erto it had exercised but little practical iaflu- 
Musevm , — VoL XXIIL 


eace on his thoughts, but now, in the gloom 
and solitude of bis cell, he began to dwell upon 
it long and earnestly, and as he did so he felt 
his mind grow calm, and a ray of hope seemed 
to him to emerge where all had at first ap- 
peared to be despair. The very turnkeys ob- 
served the difference in his appearance next 
morning, -and congratulated him upon it “ Yes- 
terday ,” said one of them, “ you had the look 
of a basilisk, but to-day I am glad to see you 
don’t look so rase illy. Your rascal always 
looks woree the second day than the first” 
Pellico had been allowed the use of a copy of 
Dante and thd Bible. Of the former he used 
to commit a canto to memory every day, till at 
last the exercise became so mechanical that it 
ceased to afford any interruption to the train of 
melancholy thought It was otherwise with 
the study of the Bible ; for though bis attention 
at first wandered often, yet by degrees he be- 
came capable of meditating on it with fixed at- 
tention, and of absorbing himself in its perusal 
to the exclusion of every other intrusive thought 
The precept, w Pray without ceasing,” in parti- 
cular made a deep impression on his mind, and 
he determined to realize it, by keeping the idea 
of the Deity constantly present to his thoughts, 
and conforming every purpose (for there was 
little room for action) to the Divine will. Thus 
a tranquil hope and confidence that he was not 
left alone in the world, seemed to grow upon 
him day by day. 

Meantime he thought it his duty to preserve 
his spirits and bis cheerfulness, by finding some 
objects which might afford interest or occupa- 
tion to his mind. Even in the first few days of 
his imprisonment he had found a friend. This 
was a deaf and dumb child of five or six years 
old, whose father and mother had been robbers, 
and had fallen victims to justice. The poor 
orphan was brought up here by the police, with 
other children in the same situation. They 
lived all together in a room in front of Pelli- 
co’s, and at times they came out to take the air 
in the court. 

“ The deaf and dumb boy,” says he, <* came 
under my window and smiled and gesticulated to 
me. 1 threw him a piece of bread ; he took it, 
leaping for joy, ran to his companions, shared it 
with them all, and then returned to eat his own 
small portion opposite my window, expressing his 
gratitude to me by the smile that beamed in hia 
beautiful eyes. The other children looked at me 
from a distance, hut did not venture to approach. 
The deaf and dumb boy had a deep sympathy 
for me, and one not founded on mere motives of 
interest. Sometimes he did not know what to do 
with the food I threw him, and made signs to me 
that he and his companions had bad enough, and 
could not eat more. If he saw a turnkey coining 
towards my room, he would give him the bread to 
return to me. Though expecting nothing from 
me, he would continue to gambol beneath my 
I window with the most amiable grace, delighted 
that I should see him. One day a turnkey promi- 
sed that he should be allowed to visit me in my 
cell: the moment he entered he ran to embrace 
No. 13a— G 
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m i knees, with a cry of joy. ' I took him in my 
arms, and the transports with which he caressed 
me are indescribable. What attachment there 
was in that poor creature ! How I longed to edu- 
cate him, to save him from the abject condition in 
which I found him 1 

I never learnt his name. He himself did not 
know that he had one. He was always gay ; nor 
did I ever see him weep but once, when he was 
beaten, I know not for what, by the gaoler. 
Strange ! To live in a prison seems the height 
of misfortune, and yet assuredly this child was 
then as happy as the son of a prince. I reflect- 
ed on this: I learned that it is possible to render 
the mind independent of place. Let us keep 
imagination in subjection, and we should be well 
every where. A day is soon over, and when at 
night we lie down without hunger or pain, what 
matters it if our bed be placed between walls 
which are called a prison, or walls which bear the 
name of a cottage or a palace 1 *' 

Of the consolation and amusement which 
his intercourse with this poor child afforded, 
Pellico was soon deprived by his removal to an- 
other room, his own being required for a newer 
arrival. It was darker, dirtier, and more com- 
fortless than the former, commanding on one 
side a view of a court with the windows of bis 
former room, and on the other, a prospect of 
part of the prison for the women. Pellico 
looked anxiously for some days towards his old 
lodging, to see if he could catch a glimpse of 
his successor at the window; at last he discov- 
ered him to behis friend Melchior Gioia. Gioia 
had, in his turn, been made aware what part 
of the prison was occupied by Pellico. The 
friends could not speak, but they waved their 
handkerchiefs, and endeavoured to express their 
feeling* by silent yet speaking gestures. But 
such intercourse was contrary to the rules of 
the prison, and the turnkey entering, directed 
Pellico to discontinue it. 

The apartment of Pellico, we have mention- 
ed, adjoined the prison of the women ; only a 
wall divided them. Through this thin pari ition, 
the sound, sometimes of their songs, sometimes 
of their quarrels, reached him ; and at night, 
when all around was quiet, he could almost 
hear their conversation. Among their voices 
there was one that peculiarly attracted his at- 
tention. It was sweeter than the rest, it was 
heard more seldom, and gave utterance to no 
vulgar thoughts. Sometimes it sang two sim- 
ple verses, 

Chi rende alia meschina 

Lasua felicita? 

at other times, accompanied by the rest, the 
litany. Without seeing its possessor, Pellico 
formed to himself a most interesting picture of 
this unfortunate and repentant being, and an 
almost fraternal attachment for her. Often 
was he on the point of calling to her through 
the wall, but as often his courage failed him, 
and this little romance of a dungeon ended 
where it began. 

In the commencement of the year 1821 


Pellico was allowed the comfort of a visit from 
his friend Count Luigi Porro (in whose family 
he had lived as tutor,) and from his father. 
They could give him no hope of liberation; 
it was evident that this imprisonment was to 
be a long one. His chamber was again chang- 
ed, and this time for the better. The day cf 
his removal was a day of events for Pellico. 
As he erossed the court he again saw the deaf 
and dumb orphan, and again exchanged a part- 
ing greeting with Melchior Gioia. On enter- 
ing his new apartment, he found some French 
stanzas written on the wall, and signed w The 
Duke of Normandy.” He began to , sing to 
them, adapting them, as he host could, to the 
air sung by the unseen Magdalen of the wo- 
men's prison, — when to his surprise, a voice 
from an adjoining cell took up the strain and 
sang them to another air. ** Bravo,” exclaimed 
Pellico, as he finished. The singer saluted 
him politely, and asked him if he was a French- 
man. Pellico told him his name and birth-place, 
and in return asked the name of his companion. 
The answer was, “ I am the unfortunate Duke 
of Normandy.” 

This was one of the numerous pretenders to 
the character of the son of Louis XVI., who 
had been imprisoned by the vigilance of the 
Austrian Government He told his story with 
a surprising air of truth 'and conviction, and a 
most remarkable familiarity with the events of 
the Revolution, and the family history of the 
Bourbons. Though Pellico gave no credit to 
his tale, he could not help admiring the appear- 
ance of candour, goodness, and elevation of 
mind which he showed in the long and fre- 
quent conversations which they held together ; 
and yet he reproached himself afterwards that 
he did not fairly tell him at once that he disbe- 
lieved his pretensions. There was a degree of 
pusillanimity, he observes, in thus appearing 
to give credit to an imposture, of which he if 
terwards felt ashamed; and still moTe did he 
regret that the light and sceptical tone in which 
his unseen neighbour talked of religions sub- 
jects had so far influenced his mind at the 
time, that he had been weak enough in their 
conversations to disguise the depth and sin- 
cerity of his own convictions. Often and often 
did the recollection of this piece of moral cow- 
ardice recur to his mind, and excite feelings of 
contrition and shame. 

On the night of the 18th February, 1821, 
he was suddenly awakened by the noise of 
chains and the grating of locks. Count Bola. 
the Commissary of Police, entered hte prison, 
and desired him to dress himself as quickly as 
possible. In the first moments of his surprise 
the idea occurred to him that the Coant might 
be sent to conduct him to the confines of Pied- 
mont; that he was once more to rejoin bis 
family and enjoy the sweets of liberty. •* Where 
am I going! ” said he to the Count as the? 
got into the carriage. 11 1 cannot tell you til) 
we are a mile beyond Milan.” But Pellico 
saw that their course was not towards the 
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Porta Vercellina, and this was a sufficient an- 
swer. It was a lovely moonlight night; the 
streets, the houses, the churches, the public 
gardens in which he had walked with Foscolo, 
Monti Breme, Borsieri, and Porro, could all be 
recognised as they drove along; his heart 
swelled at the thought that he was looking at 
them for the last time, and when they passed 
the gate, he pulled his hat over his face to con- 
ceal his tears. “ I suppose,” he said, after a 
time, “ we are going to Verona.” “ Farther,” 
repHied the Count, “ we are going to Venice, 
where you are to be consigned to the charge of 
a special commission.” 'f hey reached Venice 
on the 20th Februaiy. 

Pellico’s destination was the celebrated Pi- 
omlri , forming the upper part of the old palace 
of the Doge, and so called from their leaden 
roofs. From his chamber window he looked 
out on the roof of the church of St Mark, be- 
yond which be could catch a glimpse of the 
extremity of the square with its numerous cu- 
polas and steeples. Rising immediately over 
the roof of the church was the gigantic Cam- 
panile , which was so near that he could even 
in calm weather hear the voices of the persons 
who were talking on its top. Crowds of doves 
fluttered about his windows, or rested in the ad- 
joining spires. At one corner of the church a 
small portion of the court of the palace, with a 
public well, were visible ; but, from the height 
of his prison, the people in the street beneath 
looked like children, and their voices were lost 
as they ascended. He felt his solitude more 
complete than even in the prison of Milan. 
The faces of the men about him seemed more 
solemn and appalling. The gaoler, with his 
wife and family, which consisted of a daughter 
about fifteen and two sons of thirteen and ten 
years old, had already beard of his name and 
reputation as a tragic poet. They looked upon 
him at first as a sort of rnagiciau, and scarcely 
ventured to utter a syllable in his presence ; 
but by degrees all of them, except the wife, 
whose temper seemed naturally harsh and un- 
amiable, seemed to grow accustomed to him. 
The daughter and the two boys generally ac- 
companied their mother when she took the 
prisoner his coffee or his meals, and would often 
turn round and regard him with a deep expres- 
sion of pity, when the door was about to be 
locked. 

Meantime the investigation before the special 
commission was proceeding; day after day Pel- 
lico had to undergo long examinations; and 
often he returned to his cell in such a state of 
excitement and despair, that he would have 
committed suicide, if the recollection of his 
family, and the voice of religion, had not re- 
strained his hand. Yet this harassing scene of 
never-ending examinations began at last even 
to shake his religious faith. He neglected 
prayer — he vented curses on his fellow men 
and the world ; — he tried to still the agitation 
of his mind, by singing for hours with a forced 
gaiety ; he gossipped with whoever entered his 


I cell, and endeavoured to look on all things with 
a cynical indifference and contempt 

But happily, these evil days were few. His 
Bible, neglected in the meantime, had become 
covered with dust. “ Since you have given up 
reading that large ugly book,” said one of the 
gaoler^ little boys to him one day, “ you don’t 
look so melancholy, I think.” “ Do you think 
sol” said Pellico, sorrowfully and with a feel- 
ing of shame taking the Bible in his band, and 
brushing the dust from it It opened by chance 
at these words: “It is impossible, but that of- 
fences must come, but woe unto him through 
whom they come ! It were better for him that 
a millstone were hung about his neck, and that 
he were thrown into the sea, than that he 
should offend one of these little ones.” He 
blushed as he shut the book, and when the boy 
retired, be fell on his knees, re-opened the 
Bible, and amidst tears, sweeter than any other 
enjoyment could have been, he read for an 
Hour, and rose with the feeling, that he had 
reconciled himself again to a friend whom he 
had forsaken, and that he could now look on 
imprisonment, nay, the scaffold itself, with re- 
signation. 

His solitude, however, became still more 
dreary and complete. The two little boys of 
the gaoler were sent to school ; his visitors 
were now reduced to their mother and sister, 
and even they no longer lingered in his room, 
as they had been accustomed to do. The mo- 
ther’s absence Pellico scarcely regretted, but 
he felt the want of the compassionate looks and 
gentle speech of Angela, the daughter, who, 
though plain, had a certain sweetness of look 
and language which were not without their 
attractions to a solitary prisoner. “ When she ' 
brought me my coffee,” says he, “and told me 
she had made it, I thought it excellent When 
she said her mother made it, it seemed but tepid 
water.” Deprived of human society, Pellico 
had recourse to that of the insect creation. He 
feasted large colonies of ants which inhabited 
jhis window, and made a pet of a handsome spi- 
der on the wall, whom he fed with gnats and 
flies, and who became at last so domesticated, 
that he would crawl into his bed, or on his hand, 
to receive his allowance. It would have been 
\vell for Pellico, if these had been the only in- 
sects to whose visits he was exposed. But the 
extreme mildness of the winter, and the heat 
of the spring, had generated millions of gnats, 
which filled the sweltering oven in which he 
was confined. The reflection of the heat from 
the leaden roof was intolerable, while the bed, 
the floor, the walls, the air, were filled with 
these venomous insects, constantly going and 
coming through the window with their tor- 
menting hum. The suffering produced by the 
burning heat and the stings of these creatures 
almost drove the prisoner to distraction. He 
applied frequently for a change of prison, but 
no attentvm was paid to his request Still, 
with the assistance of his own firmness of mind, - 
and religious faith, he bore up against all these 
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miseries. He determined if possible to divert 
his attention by committing to writing the 
thoughts which passed through his mind. He 
was allowed paper, pen and ink by the gaoler; 
but was obliged to account for every sheet he 
used, by exhibiting its contents. He did not 
venture, therefore, to make use of any part of 
his allowance of paper for this purpose, but 
Contrived to procure a substitute by scratching 
the surface of a deal table smooth with a piece 
of gloss, and using it as a tablet. And thus, 
with his hands in gloves, his legs and head 
wrapped up as much as possible from the attacks 
of the gnats, he sat, covering the surface of the 
table with reflections and recollections of the 
history of his life, and giving vent in this mute 
shape to all the anxious visions that crossed his 
mind. When he heard the gaoler approaching, 
he used to throw a cloth over the table, and 
place upon it his legal allowance of ink and 
paper. 

At times again, he would devote himself to 
poetical composition, often for a day or a night 
at a time. Two tragedies, “ Esther of Engad- 
( di,” and “Iginia of Asti/’ and tour Cantiche, 
“Tancreda,” “Rosilde,” “ Eligi e Valafrido,” 
and “ Adello,”* with many other sketches of 
poems and dramas, — among others, one on the 
League of Lombardy, and another on Columbus, 
attest the undiminished activity and power of 
bis mind, amidst everything calculated to para- 
lyze the intellect, and deaden the heart. As 
there was occasionally some difficulty in get- 
ting the legal supply of paper renewed when 
exhausted, the first draft of all these was made 
either on the table, as aboVe mentioned, or on 
the scraps of paper in which figs and dry fruits 
had been brought to him. Sometimes, by dis- 
posing of his allowance of food to one of the 
turnkeys, he could procure a sheet or two of 
paper in return, and endure the pains of hun- 
ger till the evening, when he would request 
that the Siora Zanze (Angela) would make 
him some coffee stronger than usual. The 
effect of the liquid, acting on an empty stomach, 
was to produce a state of mild and pleasing in- 
toxication, which Pellico, having once expe- 
rienced its soothing influence, could not resist 
the temptation of repeating, even when he was 
not under the necessity of famishing himself 
during the day. Frequency he would abstain 
from food, merely to enjoy the state of pleasura- 
ble sensation produced by this refreshment 
And grievously was he sometimes disappointed, 
when, instead of the strong cordial beverage 
which Angela used to send him, he received 
only some weak and watery potion, manufac- 
tured by her mother. How important are tri- 
fles to a prisoner! These occasional disap- 
pointments seemed to poor Pellico almost more 
grievous than imprisonment itself, and’ poor 
Angela on her next visit was sure to encounter 


* All ih^M* are included in llie two volumes of Ids 
“ Opere Iuedilu,” lately puhlisherijit Turin. To them, and 
to a still mor«* recent volume, “ Tre .N’unve Tta^edte,” 
p ropose to dovoie an article very shortly. 


a torrent of reproaches for having broken her 
word. _ ' 

A scene of this kind one day extracted from 
the poor girl the confession that she was in 
love, — not with Pellico himself, (though he 
pleads guilty to a momentary imagination of 
that sort having flashed across his mind,) but 
with a young man of her own age. “Tbe 
course of true love” had, however, at the mo- 
ment been interrupted by a quarrel, and she 
came to seek a comforter, or at least a patient 
listener, in Pellico. The whole of this little 
idyl is beautifully given. Gradually, Pellico 
begins to find that Angela was less plain than 
he had at first thought, nay, that at times she 
had even some pretensions to beauty ; her visits 
began to be anxiously longed for, tbe touch of 
her hand confused him ; and at last, one day, 
when the innocent girl, in return for some 
words of consolation and hope which he had 
spoken to her, threw her arms in a transport of 
gratitude about his neck, and embraced him as 
if he had been her father, the agitation he ex- 
perienced was such, that he was obliged to re- 
quest that she would not again honour him with 
such marks of filial confidence. 

Angela, however, was taken ill, and here 
her story, much to the disappointment of the 
reader, breaks off as abruptly as Cambuscan’s. 
Some hints dropped by the turnkeys as to the 
cause of her disappearance, were of an unfa- 
vourable tendency, but Pellico gave no heed to 
them. So it was, however, she returned no 
more; and now the solitude of his dungeon 
pressed upon him more desolate than ever. It 
felt, be says, like a tomb. 

A somewhat singular incident, however, oc- 
curred to divert his thoughts. One of the turn- 
keys, one morning, with a mysterious air, pre- 
sented him with a letter. It bore to be written 
by a person whose name Pellico conceals, who 
described himself as an admirer of his genius, 
and requested him, bv means of the friendly 
turnkey, to correspond with him. Pellico at 
first naturally suspected this to be a mere 
scheme to entrap him into a correspondence 
which might be turned against him, but the 
fact turned out to be otherwise. The most 
singular part of the business, however, was the 
strain which the unknown letter-writer chose 
to adopt. His letters, instead of touching on 
his own situation or that of Pellico, consisted 
of a series of the most audacious and abusive 
attacks On the Christian religion ; and when 
Pellico, determined not to be guilty a second 
time of the moral pussilanimity he had shown 
in the case of the soi-disant Duke of Normandy, 
frankly avowed in bis answers the strength of 
his own convictions, and the disgust which the 
ribaldry of thi^modern Julian (for so he chose 
to term himself) had caused him, he only be- 
came more impious and indecent in his replies, 
till at last Pellico allowed the correspondence 
to drop. Had it been worth any one’s while 
to divert himself with the misfortunes of a poor 
captive, we should almost have been disposed 
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to regard the whole of this letter- writing epi- 
sode as a mystification. At a subsequent period 
of his captivity, however, he obtained some in- 
formation which seems to have considerably 
modified his unfavourable opinion of this singu- 
lar correspondent 

Another change of apartment now took place. 
It was not without feelings of regret that Pel- 
lico quitted even his former dreary residence — 
for here were his ants, his spider ; here the 
kindness of the gentle Angela had helped to 
wile away many a tedious hour; here, in the 
exercise of composition, in the consolations of 
devotion, he had often forgotten his misfortunes. 
The new room, which was also under the Pi - 
mbU had two windows, the one looking out 
on the palace of the patriarch, the other, small 
and high up in the wall, could only be reached 
by placing a chair upon the table, but, when 
attained, commanded a view of a great part of 
the city and the Lagune. Here, too, Pellico 
soon found some human objects of interest. In 
some small apartments opposite the large win- 
dow lived a poor family, who sodn evinced by 
their kind gestures, the sympathy they felt for 
the prisoner. 

44 A little boy of nine or ten,” says Pellico, 
“ raised his hands towards me, and I heard him 
say, ‘ Mother, mother, they have just put some- 
body into the Piombi — O, poor prisoner! who 
are you ?* — * I am Silvio Pellico.* Another boy 
came running to the window, and cried, ‘ You are 
Silvio Pellico V — 4 Yes, and you, my dear chil- 
dren!* — 4 1 am called Antonio S., and this is my 
brother Joseph.’ Then, turning ronnd, I beard 
him say, 4 What more shall I ask!* and a woman, 
whom I supposed to be their mother, and who 
stood half concealed behind them, suggested kind 
expressions to the children, who repeated them, 
and I thanked them with the warmest tenderness.” 

These consolations were renewed every 
morning and evening; when the lamps were 
lighted, and the windows about to be closed, the 
children used to call from the window, “good 
night, Silvio !’* and the mother, emboldened by 
the darkness, would repeat, in a voice of emo- 
tion, 44 good night !” 

Suffering and anxiety, which he had now 
endured for nearly a year, began to produce 
their natural effects upon his health. His 
nerves had become so shattered, his frame so 
weak, and his sleep so broken, that his mind 
also to a certain extent gave way. He fell into 
a state nearly resembling that of Tasso in his 
prison at Ferrara. 

Yet do I feel, at times, ray mind decline, 

But with a sense of its decay : I see 
Unwonted lights along my prison shine, 

And a strange demon who is vexing me 
With pilfering pranks and petty pains, below 
The.feeling of the healthful and the free ; 

But much to one who long has suffered so, 
8ickness of heart and narrowness of place. 

44 My nights,” says Pellico, 44 became more and 
more sleepless and feverish. In vain I gave up 
taking coffee in the evening ; my restlessness con- 


tinued the same. I thought at times, that I con- 
sisted of two men, one anxious to write letters, the 
other to do something else. 4 Well,* said I, 4 let 
us compromise matters ; let us write the letter, but 
let us do it in German, and thus we shall learn 
the language.* So for a time I continued to write 
only in bad German, and even in this way I made 
some progress in that study. Towards morning, 
after a night of wakefulness, sleep would fall upon 
my wearied brain. Then I dreamt, or rather 
raved, of seeing my father, my mother, or some 
other dear relative, despairing of my fate ; I heard 
their sobs in my sleep, and would awaken sobbing, 
and terrified. 

44 Sometimes, in these short dreams, I thought 
I heard my mother comforting the rest, entering 
my prison along with them, and addressing to me 
the most consoling words on the duty of resigna- 
tion ; then, when I was rejoicing at the prospect 
of my own resolution and their courage, she 
would suddenly burst into tears, and all would 
weep along with her. I cannot describe the ago- 
nies which these visions caused me. 

44 Sometimes, to escape these miseries, I tried 
not to go to bed at all. I kept my light burning 
all night, and sat reading or writing at my table. 
But the time always came when I found myself 
reading, perfectly awake, but understanding no- 
thing, and my head incapable of directing my 
thoughts for composition. Then I tfould try to 
copy something, but I copied, thinking of any 
thing except what I was writing, thinking only of 
my misfortunes. 

44 And yet when I went to bed it was worse. 
Every position in which I lay was intolerable to 
me. I moved about convulsively ; I was obliged 
to rise ; or, if l dropped asleep, those fearful dreams 
shook me more than want of sleep. My prayers 
came with difficulty, yet I repeated them often, 
not in many words, but in invocations to God — 
to that God who had united himself with man, and 
was acquainted with his woes. 

44 In these terrible nights, my imagination was 
so excited, that, even when awake, I seemed to 
hear groans, or the sound of stifled laughter, in 
my prison. From infancy I had never been a 
believer in witches or spirits — but now these groans 
and sounds of laughter terrified me, I knew not 
why, till I began to doubt whether I were not the 
sport of some unseen and malignant being. Seve- 
ral times I took the light, and looked if any one 
had concealed himself under the bed to torment 
me. Sometimes I thooght they had removed me 
from the former room to this, because it contained 
some trap door or secret aperture in the walls, 
through which my gaolers might inspect my 
movements, and find a cruel amusement in my 
terrors. Even when standing at the table, I 
thought I felt some one pull me by the coat, or a 
push given to a book on the table, or that Borne 
one behind me blew upon the light to extinguish 
it. Then I sprang upon my feet, looked around 
me, walked about timidly, and asked myself 
whether I were in my senses or not. Of all I 
saw 1 no longer knew what was reality and what 
illusion, and used to exclaim with agony, 4 My 
God ! my God ! why hast thou forsaken me !* ** 

This morbid state *which, had it been pro- 
g2 
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longed, must soon baye terminated in madness, 
was brought to a crisis by a violent convulsive 
attack, from which Pellico recovered, exhaust- 
ed, indeed, but freed from the harassing visions 
which had been the offspring of his disease. A 
fire, which about this time took place in a build- 
ing adjacent to the prison, and which for a time 
threatened the safety of the prison itself, is de- 
scribed with a force and animation that makes 
us feel as if in our own case, the awful situa- 
tion of a prisoner awaiting, without the power 
of escape, the approach ot that devouring ele- 
ment. But another change of situation was 
now awaiting Pellico. 

On the 11th January, 1822, he was informed 
that he was to be transported to the prison of 
St Michele at Murano, to receive the sentence 
of the commission. He entered the gondola 
that was to bear him across the Lagune with 
mixed sentiments; the pleasure of breathing 
once more the refreshing air upon the sunny 
Adriatic, of seeing the lovely picture of the city 
and the sky without the gloomy framework of 
prison bars around it, was mingled with a feel- 
ing of regret at quitting even the dreary Pi- 
ombi, where some affectionate recollections 
were blended with many sufferings ; and with 
the idea which he could not exclude, that evil 
as had been the past, it was yet possible that 
worse was to come. At St Michele, while 
awaiting his own sentence, he contrived se- 
cretly to obtain some intelligence of the fate of 
bis companions, who had been arrested along 
with him. Count Camillo Ladercbi, he learned, 
bad been liberated, as well as Professor Gian 
Domenico Romagnosi and Count Giovanni Ar- 
rivabene. Maroncelli now occupied the prison 
which had been inhabited by Laderchi ; Rezia 
and Canova were confined together ; Professor 
Ressi was dying in a neighbouring cell ; some 
weeks afterwards he learned that be was 
dead. 

On the 21st of February, Pellico was Con- 
ducted to the hall of the commission to receive 
the announcement of his sentence. The pre- 
sident, rising with an air of dignified comrois- 
seration, informed him that the sentence had 
been a terrible one, but that it had been miti- 
gated by the kindness of the emperor. The 
sentence had been death; the mitigation was 
imprisonment for fifteen years in the fortress 
of Spielberg, in Moravia. Pellico answered, 
" The will of God be done !” " To-morrow,” 
said the inquisitor, “I am sorry the sentence 
must be read in public ; but the formality is in- 
dispensable.” "Be it so,” said he. "From 
this moment you will be allowed the society of 
yotir friend ;” and Pellico was conducted from 
the hall to embrace once more hia friend Ma- 
foocelli. 

Next morning they were put into a gondola, 
atkd re-conducted to the prison at Venice. The 
scaffold from which the sentence was to be 
proclaimed wad in the Centre of the Piadetta. 
Two files of soldiers were drawn up from the 
foot of the Giant’s&aircase, down which they 


descended, to the foot of the scaffold, along 
which they walked. An immense multitude 
surrounded it, on whose countenances sat marks 
of terror and pity, though the consciousness 
that every part of the square was commanded 
by cannon, with lighted matches ready, of 
course controlled the expression of their feel- 
ings. A curious recollection at that moment 
flashed across the mind of Pellico. On that 
very spot, in September 1820, a month before 
his arrest, a beggar bad said to him, "Ah! 
signor, I wonder how so many strangers admire 
this place. It is an unfortunate spot” The 
observation had indeed been verified, and Pel- 
lico glanced his eye over the multitude, to see 
whether the beggar was there to witness the 
fulfilment of his prediction. At that moment, 
however, the prisoners were directed to turn 
round and face the palace; an officer appeared 
on the balcony with a paper in his hand ; it 
was the sentence ; he read it aloud, and the 
deepest silence prevailed, till he came to the 
words, condemned to death , when a general 
murmur of compassion arose. It subsided 
when the crowd perceived there still remained 
something farther to be read, but revived more 
loudly at the conclusion : " Condemned to the 
car cere dura ,* Maroncelli for twenty yean, 
and Pellico for fifteen.” The prisoners were 
then reconducted to St. Michele, to await their 
removal to the Austrian fortress. 

Before they set out, they received from the 
German Commissary, who had just arrived 
from Vienna, the consoling information that he 
had had an interview with the Emperor, and 
that his majesty had graciously announced that 
the days of their imprisonment should be 
counted by twelve hours instead of twentv- 
four — a roundabout way of stating the simple 
fact, that their actual imprisonment would 
only be of half the duration of the nominal. 
This was not officially announced to them, but 
as the information was given publicly, there 
was no reason to doubt that the promise had 
been made. If so, it will be seen that in 
Pellico’s case it was violated. Every where on 
their route the prisoner* were received with 
kindness. Pellico had feared that this would 
cease when they had crossed the Alps ; but it 
was not so : in Germany, as well as in their 
native Italy, they were everywhere received 
with the exclamation, " Arme Hcrren ” — Poor 
gentlemen ! 

" Sometimes,” says Pellico, “ our carriages 
were forced to stop as we entered a village, before 
deciding where we were to be lodged. Then tbs 
people would gather round us, and we heard on 
all sides expressions of compassion that burst 
from the heart The .kindness of these poor peo- 
ple affected me mote than even that of my own 
countrymen. How grateful I felt to all! how 


I * " Carcere durn,” Imprisonment accompanied witli la- 
bour, chains on the feet, sleeping on bare boards and mis- 
erable food. In the carcere dvriseime the prisoner is 
chained to the wall, so as to be unable to move beyond a 
certain distance, and the food is only bread and water. 
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sweet Is the sympathy of our fellow creatures ! 
bow delightful to love them ! 

44 The consolation I derived from this mitigated 
the rancour I felt towards those whom I had call* 
ed my enemies. Who knows, thought I, if I 
could see them more narrowly— if they could but 
see me— if I could read in their souls and they in 
mine, who knows but I should be forced to con- 
fess there was no villainy in them, and they to 
admit that there was as little in me ! who knows 
but we might feel ourselves compelled mutually 
to pity, to love each other ! Too often men hate , 
only because they do not know each other ; and 
could they but exchange words, they would ex- 
tend the arm of confidence towards one an- 
other.** 

They reached their destination on the 10th 
of April. Unwell when he left Venice, the 

a rney had exhausted Pellico’s strength ; his 
y was racked with pain and fever; a con- 
tinual cough preyed tipon his constitution. 
Maroncelli and he were placed in two separate 
cells ; and the imperial Commissary, on parting, 
impressed upon them the necessity of the most 
implicit submission to all the rules of the 
prison. 

About half an hour after Pellico had taken 
possession of his new dungeon, the door open- 
ed, and the head gaoler entered. The charac- 
ter of this man, who bore the renowned name 
of Schiller, unfolds itself with singular beauty, 
and is one of the most delightful parts of the 
book. On his first entrance, Pellico, suffering 
from pain and irritation of mind, received him 
rather rudely. He came to bring him a pitcher 
of water to drink. 

4 To-morrow,’ said he, 1 1 will bring the bread.* 
• Thanks, good man.’ 4 I am not good.* 4 The 
worse for you,* I added. * Is this chain (pointing 
to one on the floor) for met’ 1 Tea, signor, if 
you should be unmanageable or insolent : but if 
you are reasonable, we shall only put a chain on 
your feet The smith is preparing it’ 

“ He walked slowly up and down, shaking a 
vile mass of large keys, while, with angry looks I 
watched his old, gigantic and meagre figure, and, 
in spite of some lineaments of no vulgar kind, 1 
thought I read in his countenance nothing but the 
odious expression of the most brutal harshness. 

44 How unjust are men, when foey judge by ap- 
pearances and according to their own hasty pre- 
possessions. The roan Who I thought was 
rattling his keys joyfully for the mere purpose of 
making me feel his power — whom I had conceiv- 
ed hardened by a long course of cruelty — was ac- 
cessible to sentiments of compassion, and made 
use of this harsh tone only to hide the feelings of 
which he whs conscious. He wished to bide 
them, from the fear of being thought weak, or the 
idea that I might £roVe undeserving of them ; and 
yet, believing at the satne time that T was more 
u nfortuna te than guilty, he lodged to disclose 
them. 

44 Annoyed by his presence, ktld krill tnore by 
foe air of a mkster Which he wote, I determined 
to humble him, and said to him imperiously, as I 


would have done to a servant, 1 Give me some 
drink.’ \ 

“ He looked at me as if to say, 4 Arrogant man, 
here you must get quit of the habit of cojnmand- 
ing.’ He said nothing however, but bending his 
long back, he took up the pitcher and gave it to 
me. As I took it, I observed be trembled ; and 
attributing this to his age, a feeling of compas- 
sion and respect mingled with and mastered my 
pride. 

“ 4 How old are you V said I, with a voice of 
more gentleness. 4 Seventy -four, signor ; and 
many misfortunes of my own and other people 
have I seen/ This allusion to his own misfor- 
tunes and those of others was accompanied by a 
new fit of shaking, as he replaced the pitcher : 
and I could not help now attributing it not so 
much to age as to the influence of a generous 
feeling of sympathy. This idea at once removed 
from my mind all those hostile feelings with 

which I had at first regarded him 1 looked at 

him more attentively than before, and his look 
was no longer displeasing to me ; and notwith- 
standing a certain air of rudeness in his language, 
there were in it traces of an amiable mind. * The 
office of head gaoler,’ said he, ‘ has been conferred 
upon me as a place of repose, but God knows if 
it does not cost me more pain than risking my 
life in battle.’ I repented having asked for drink 
with such haughtiness. * My dear Schiller,* said 
I, taking him by the band, * it is in vain for you 
to deny it ; I know that you are a kind man ; and 
since I have fallen into this misfortune, I thank 
heaven that it has given me such a guardian.’ 
He listened to my words, shook his head, then 
answered — rubbing his forehead as if at the re- 
collection of some unpleasant thought, * I am a 
harsh man, signor. I have taken an oath which 
I cannot violate. I am obliged to treat all the 
prisoners without regard to their condition, with- 
out indulgence, without allowing the least abuse, 
and particularly the prisoners of state. It is the 
Emperor’s concern, and I must obey.’ — 4 You are 
an honest man, and I shall respect what you 
think a conscientious duty.’ — 4 Poor gentleman, 
have patience, and make allowance for me. I 
shall be inexorable in my duties ; but my heart — 
my heart — is filled with anguish at my inability 
to succour the unhappy. This is what I wished 
to tell you.’ . . . Both of us were moved. He en- 
treated me to be calm, and to give way to no vio- 
lence, as the prisoners too often did, that he might 
not be compelled to treat me with rigour ; then 
resuming bis harsher tone, as if to conceal from 
me the depth of his sympathy, he skid, 4 1 must 
go.* He turned however, asked me how long I 
had been So miserably tormented wkh cough, and 
muttered a curse against the physician because he 
was not to come that evening to visit me. 4 You 
have a fever enough to kill a horse,’ he added: 

4 you wilt require a mattress at all events, but we 
cannot give it you tiH the physician comes to or- 
der it.’” 

Nothing could be connived moire miserable 
than the situation in whith Pellico Was now 
placed. Efoausted by cough and fever, he had 
to wait till foe usual visiting day of the phy- 
sieikn arrived, which was not to be till the 
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second day following. No change from the 
coarsest food, no mattress could until then be 
allowed him. Covered with perspiration, he 
in vain applied to be allowed the use of some 
of the Bheets he had brought yith him. It was 
contrary to the rules of the prison, which allow- 
ed only a sheet per week. At last the phy- 
sician arrived, who sanctioned the indulgence 
of the mattress, and directed him to be removed 
from his subterranean cell to the floor above ; 
and this, after a special application to Count 
Mitrowsky, the governor of the provinces of 
Moravia and Blesia, was with some difficulty 
effected. In a day or two Pellico’s prison dre3« 
arrived, consisting of a sort of harlequin suit 
of two colours, and a shirt as rough as hair 
cloth, with chains for the feet As the smith 
fastened them on, thinking that Pellico did not 
understand German, he observed to Schiller, 
‘I might have been saved this trouble ; he has 
not two months to live.” “ Mochte es seyn /” 
(would it were so!) exclaimed Pellico, to the 
confusion of the poor workman, who begged 
his pardon, and prayed that his prophecy might 
not be fulfilled. 

On the detail of all the minor miseries of 
the prison, we will not pause ; suffice it to say, 
that if a system could be devised for rendering 
existence intolerable, it seemed to have been 
discovered and carried into execution in the 
prison of Spielberg. The only consolation the 
prisoners experienced was the obvious though 
ineffectual desire which the officials felt to 
mitigate their sufferings, even with no incon- 
siderable risk to themselves. Often Pellico 
was obliged to refuse the finer bread, which 
the servant who cleaned out his room would 
secretly put into his hands from perceiving his 
inability to swallow the black bread allowed to 
the condemned; and often, when Schiller 
would in the same way bring him a bit of boil- 
ed meat, though he confesses he could have 
sometimes almost snatched and devoured it, he 
felt himself obliged to reject his kind offering, 
from the feeling that if the practice was per- 
sisted in, it would, in all probability, be dis- 
covered, and that the kind-hearted gaoler 
might be the sufferer. 

We prefer turning to some of those inci- 
dents by which the gloom and suffering of the 
prison were occasionally mitigated. Pellico 
had more than once heard in the neighbour- 
hood of his cell the sound of some Italian song, 
but it was generally soon suppressed by the 
sentinels. One evening, however, when the 
sentinels had been less attentive, Pellico dis- 
tinctly heard the song sung in the cell adjoin- 
ing his own. His heart beat rapidly, he sprang 
from his pallet, and called through the wall, 
M Who are you, unfortunate man 1 — I am Silvio 
Pellico.” “O Silvio,” answered his neigh- 
bour, “ I know you not by sight, but I have 
loved you long. Come, let us to the window, 
and talk in spite of our gaolers.” It was Count 
Antonio Oroboni, a young man of twenty, im- 
prisoned on a charge similar to bis own. Their 


conversation was soon interrupted by the 
threats of the sentinels, who had positive orders 
to prevent alf communication between the 
prisoners; but at last, by watching the mo- 
ments when the sentinels were farthest off in 
making their rounds, and talking in a whisper- 
ing tone, they found themselves able to con- 
verse every day, though without seeing each 
other’s facea A warm friendship sprang up 
between them. They related to each other 
the events of their lives — they tried to impart 
to each other comfort and hope. Oroboni 
shared the strong religious feelings of Pellico; 
and even Pellico himself derived lessons of 
resignation and Christian charity from the tone 
in which the youth of twenty spoke of his suf- 
ferings and his oppressors. 

The prisoners at Spielberg were allowed a 
walk of an hour twice a week, between two 
guards, upon a platform of the castle, command- 
ing a view of the city ot Brunn and a large 
tract of surrounding country. The path to it 
led along the range of the prisons in which all 
the Italian prisoners were confined, with the 
exception of* the unfortunate Maroncelli, who 
still languished in his subterranean cell below. 
Each used to whisper to Pellico as he past, 
“ Buon passeggio !” (a pleasant walk,) but he 
was not allowed to return their greeting. The 
people from the town, who were occasionally 
on business at the castle, used to gather into 
groups as he passed, and cry, “There is one of 
the Italians !” and sometimes, thinking that he 
did not understand them, they would shake 
their heads and say, “That poor gentleman 
will soon grow old, he has death in his face:” 
It was with difficulty, in fact, that Pellico was 
able to drag himself and his chain so far as the 
platform, and once arrived there he used to 
throw himself on the grass, and remain there 
till the expiration of the hour allowed him. 
The guards stood or sat beside him, and gos- 
sip ped together. Both were good natured and 
kind, and one of them, Krai, a Bohemian, was 
well acquainted with Klopstock, Wieland, 
Goethe, Schiller, and the best German writers. 
Of these he used to recite long passages with 
intelligence and feeling, while Pellico lay and 
listened beside him on the grasa A touching 
little episode follows, which we shall give in 
the author’s own words. 

“At one extremity of the platform were the 
apartments of the superintend ant ; at the other 
lived a head gaoler, with his wife and infant son. 
Whenever I saw any one come out of theae build- 
ings, I used to rise and approach them, never fail- 
ing to be received with marks of courtesy and pity. 

“ The wife of the superintendent had long been 
ill, and was declining slowly. She sometimes 
made herself be carried out on a sofa into the open 
air. I cannot describe with what emotion she 
expressed the compassion she felt for us all. Her 
look was very gentle and timid, and yet, timid as 
it was, it used sometimes to rest as if with intense 
and inquiring confidence on those who spoke to 
her. 
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“I said to her onto day, smiling: 4 Do you 
know, lady, that you have some resemblance to a 
person who was dear to me V She blushed, and 
replied, with a serious and amiable simplicity, 
* Do not forget me then, when I am gone. Pray 
for my poor soul, and for the poor little infants 1 
leave behind me*’ 

“From that day die could not leave her bed. 
I never saw her more. She languished a few 
months longer and then died. 

“ She had three sons, beautiful as cupids, and 
one of them still at the breast. The poor crea- 
ture often embraced him in my presence, and 
said, 4 Who knows who will become their mother 
after me. Ah ! whoever it may be, may God give 
her the bowels of a mother, even for those who 
are not her own !* And then she wept. A thou- 
sand times I have remembered that prayer and 
those tears. 

“When she was no more, I often embraced 
the children, and with tears in my eyes repeated 
their mother’s prayer. I thought of my own 
mother, and of the ardent prayers which her lov- 
ing heart doubtless offered up for me. And I ex- 
claimed with sobs, 4 O happier that mother who 
dies and leaves behind her her children in infancy, 
than she who lives to have educated them with 
every care, and to see them taken from her ! 

“ Two kind old women used to accompany the 
children, one of them the mother, the other the 
aunt of the superintendent. They wished to 
know all my htaory, and I related it to them 
shortly. 

“ How unfortunate we are,* they would say, 
1 that we can do nothing to assist you. But be 
assured we shall pray for you, and if your pardon 
some day arrive, it will be a day of joy for all the 
family.’ 

“ The former of them, whom I was in the habit 
of seeing most frequently, possessed a wonderful 
eloquence in imparting consolation. I listened 
to her with filial gratitude, and treasured her 
words in my heart. 

“ She told me things I knew already, which 
yet struck me as new ; — that misfortune does not 
degrade a man, unless he be a worthless one, but 
rather elevates him ; — that if we could understand 
God’s counsels we should frequently see cause to 
think the conqueror more to be pitied than the 
vanquished, the exulting than the afflicted, the 
rich than the destitute; that the special grace 
shown to the unfortunate by our Saviour should 
reconcile us to our situation, and that we ought 
to glory in the cross which was borne by him. 

“ But these two good old women, whore com- 
pany gave me such consolation, were soon, for 
family reasons, obliged to leave 8pielberg, and 
the children no longer came upon the platform. 
How deeply did there losses afflict me !” 

The health of Pellico, which had at first im- 
proved a little by the change of lodging, now 
began rapidly again to decline. Severe head- 
aches, with violent fever, and dreadful spasms 
of the chest, tortured him day and night In 
their conversations he mentioned his situation 
to OrobonL He too, who bad long been de- 
clining, was one evening worse than usual. 
H My friend,’' said he, 44 1 perceive the day is 
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not far off when one of us two will no longer 
be able to come to the window. Every time 
we salute each other may be the last. Let us 
hokLourselves prepared, therefore, the one to 
die, the other to survive his friend.” Poor 
Oroboni’s presentiment was correct. Various 
discharges of blood from the lungs in rapid 
succession, and followed by dropsy, showed 
that he was destined to precede his friend. He 
soon became aware of his situation, and often 
looking towards the burying ground of the 
castle, of which his window commanded a 
view, he would express to Pellico the deep 
pain it gave him, notwithstanding all his efforts 
at resignation, to think that his remains were 
destined to moulder beneath a German instead 
of an Italian sky. After lingering till June, 
1823, he expired, his last words being, 44 1 par- 
don from my heart all my enemies.” His 
patience had won the hearts of all his atten- 
dants. Kubitzky, the sentinel, who had at- 
tended the bier to the grave, and who knew 
his wish, said to Pellico, with a degree of deli- 
cate feeling which surprised him, * I have 
marked his burial place exactly, that if any of 
his friends should obtain permission to carry, 
his bones to his own country, they may know 
where they lie.*” 

His death was followed by that of Antonio 
Villa, another of Pellico’s companions in mis- 
fortune. Even poor Schiller, worn out with 
age and infirmities, was removed from the ac- 
tive duties of gaoler, and could no longer by 
his kindness soften the rigour of imprison- 
ment. 

“ From the time he left us he was often un- 
well, and we inquired for him with the anxiety of 
children. When he got a little better, he used to 
come and walk under our windows ; we hailed 
him, and he would look up with a melancholy 
smile, and say to the sentinel, in a voice that we 
could overhear, 1 Da sind meine Sohne,’ (there 
are my sons !) 

44 Poor old man, what grief it gave me to see 
him tottering feebly along, without being able to 
offer him the support of my arm ! 

44 Sometimes he would sit down on the grass 
and read the books he had lent to me. That I 
might recognise them, he would rpad the titles to 
the sentinel, or repeat some extract from them. 
For the most part the books were stories from the 
almanacks or other romances of little value, but 
of good moral tendency. After several relapses 
of apoplexy, he was conveyed to the military 
hospital, where he shortly died. He had amassed 
some hundred florins, the fruit of his long sav- 
ings; these he had lent to some of his fellow 
soldiers, and when his end approached, he called 
them about him and said, 4 1 have no relations, 
let each of you keep what he has in his hands. 
I only ask that you will pray for me.* 

44 One of these friends had a daughter of about 
eighteen, who was 8chiller*s god-daughter. Some 
hours before his death the good old man sent for 
her. He was no longer able to speak distinctly, 
but he took a silver ring, the last of his posses- 
sions, from his finger, and put it upon heps. 
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Then he kissed her, and shed tears over her. 
The girl sobbed, and bathed him with her tears. 
He dried her eyes with his handkerchief; then 
took her hands and placed them on his eyes ; — 
those eyes were closed for ever !” 

While friend after friend had thus been 
taken from him by death, one comfort was at 
last vouchsafed to Pellico. Maroncelli was 
allowed to share his cell. A new stimulus 
was given to both for a time by this indulgence. 
The liberation also of two of the prisoners, 
which took place about this time, (Solera and 
Fortini,) one of whom had been condemned to 
fifteen, and the other to twenty years’ im- 
risonment, revived their hopes that at last the 
our of deliverance would approach even for 
them. The end of 1827 they thought would 
be the term of their imprisonment; but De- 
cember past and it came not. Then they 
thought that the summer of 1828 would be the 
time, at which period the seven and a half 
years of Pellico’s imprisonment terminated, 
which, from the report of the emperor’s obser- 
vation to the commissary, they had reason to 
think were to be held equivalent to the fifteen, 
which formed the nominal amount of the sen- 
tence. But this too past away without a hint 
of deliverance. Meantime the effects of his 
long subterranean confinement began to show 
themselves in Maroncqlli by a swelling of the 
knee-joint At first the pain was trifling, 
merely obliging him to halt a little as he walk- 
ed, and indisposing him from taking his usual 
exercise. But an unfortunate fall, in conse- 
quence of the snow, which was already be- 
ginning to cover the ground, increased the 
pain so much, that after a few days the phy- 
sician recommended the removal of the fetters 
from his legs. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, he grew daily worse: leeches, caustics, 
fomentation* were tried in vain, they merely 
aggravated his pangs. 

“ Maroncelli,” says Pellico, “ was a thousand 
times more unfortunate than myself ; but O, how 
much did I suffer for him. The duty of atten- 
dance would have been delightful to me, bestow- 
ed as it was on so dear a friend. But to see him 
wasting amidst such protracted and cruel tortures, 
and not to be able to bring him health — to feel 
the presentiment that that knee would never be 
healed — to perceive that the patient himself 
thought death more probable than recovery — and 
with all this to be obliged at every instant to ad- 
mire his courage and serenity — Ah ! the sight of 
this agonized me beyond expression ! 

“ Even in this deplorable condition, he com- 
posed verses, he sang, he discoursed, he did every- 
thing to deceive me into hope, to conceal from me 
a portion of bis sufferings. He could now no 
longer digest nor sleep ; he grew frightfully wast- 
ed ; he often fainted ; and yet the moment he re- 
covered his vital power again, he would endeavour 
to encourage me. 

“ His sufferings for nine months were inde- 
scribable. At last a consultation on his case was 
allowed. The chief physician came, approved of 


all the physician had ordered, and disappeared, 
without pronouncing any further opinion of his 
own. 

“ A moment afterwards, however, the subdn- 
tendant entered, and said to Maroncelli — ‘ The 
chief physician did not like to explain himself in 
your presence ; he was apprehensive you might 
not. have sufficient strength of mind to endure the 
announcement of so dreadful a necessity. I have 
assured him, however, that you do not want for 
courage . 1 

“ ‘ I hope,* replied Maroncelli, ‘ I have given 
some proof of it by suffering these pangs without 
complaint What would he recommend V 

“ ‘ Amputation, Signor ! — except that seeing 
your frame so exhausted, he has some hesitation 
in advising it Weak as you are, do you think 
yourself able to bear the operation t Will you 
run the risk?’ 

“‘Of death? — And should l not die at all 
events in a short time, if this evil be left to take 
its course ?’ 

“‘Then we shall send word immediately to 
Vienna, and the moment the permission is ob- 
tained 1 — 

“ ‘ What ! is a permission necessary ?* 

“ * Yes, Signor . 1 

“ In eight days (!) the expected warrant arriv- 
ed. The patient was carried into a larger room. 
He asked me to follow him. * I may die , 1 said 
he, * under the operation ; let me, at least, do so 
in the arms of a friend . 1 I was allowed to ac- 
company him. The Abate Wrba, our confessor, 
(who had succeeded our former confessor, Paulo- 
wich,) came to administer the sacrament to the 
sufferer. This act of religion being over, we 
waited for the surgeons, who hud not yet made 
their appearance. Maroncelli employed the in- 
terval in singing a hymn. 

“ The surgeons came at last : ‘ there were two 
of them ; one the ordinary household surgeon, 
that is to say, our barber-surgeon, who had the 
privilege, as matter of right, of operating on such 
occasions ; the other a young surgeon, an eleve of 
the school of Vienna, and already celebrated foT 
his talents The latter, who had been despatch- 
ed by the governor to superintend the operation, 
would willingly have performed it himself, bat 
was obliged, in deference to the privileges of the 
barber, merely to watch over its execution. 

“ The patient was seated on his bedside, with 
his legs hanging down, while I supported him in 
my arms. A ligature was attached round the 
sane part, above the knee, to mark where the in- 
cision was to be made. The old surgeon cut away 
all round to the depth of an inch, then drew up 
the skin which had been cut, and continued to 
cut through the muscles. The blood flowed in 
torrents from the arteries, but these were soon ta- 
ken up. At last came the sawing of the bone. 

“ Maroncelli never uttered a cry. When he 
saw them carry away the leg which had been cut 
off, he gave it one melancholy look, then turning 
to the surgeon who had operated, he said, * Y ou 
have rid me of an enemy, and I have no means 
of recompensing you.’ There was a rose stand- 
ing in a glass near the window. * May I request 
you to bring me that rose ? ’ said he. I took it t 
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him, and he presented it to the surgeon, saying, 

* I have nothing else to present to you in token 
of my gratitude.’ The surgeon took the rose, and 
as he did it, dropt a tear. ” 

Amidst so much that is calculated to inspire 
the profoundest disgust at the whole system of 
the Austrian prison discipline, it may be right 
to mention that the emperor himseif, who had 
probably heard of the courage and resignation 
with which Maroncelli had borne his hard fate, 
specially directed that his diet during his re- 
covery should be of the most restorative kind, 
and should be sent him from the kitchen of the 
superintendent. One would have thought that 
after nine years of captivity, followed up by 
such a scene as that we have just quoted, an 
instant order for his liberation would have ra- 
ther “ more German to the matter.” But this 
suited not the unbending rules of state. The 
cure was completed in about forty days, after 
which Pellico and the mutilated Maroncelli, 
with his wooden stump and crutches, were 
again consigned to their old prison, improved, 
however, so far, by the removal of the partition 
which had formerly divided it from the cell 
once occupied by the hapless Oroboni. 

Are not our readers tired of this long detail 
of misery, unadorned as it is in our pages by 
the exquisite language and deep pathoe of the 
original ? We fear they most ; and therefore 
passing over many events to which he has con- 
trived to impart variety and interest — the visits 
of successive imperial commissaries from Vi- 
enna, the changes of gaolers, the fluctuations 
of hope and fear as to his ultimate liberation — 
let us turn at once to the catastrophe qf this 
dungeon drama. 

The 1st of August, 1830, was a Sunday. 
Ten years had now nearly elapsed since Pel- 
lico had first been imprisoned ; eight and a half 
since he had been consigned to the carcere 
duro of Spielburg. Pellico had returned as 
usual from mass; he bad been looking from the 
terrace upon the cemetry where the dust of 
Oroboni and Villa reposed, and thinking that 
his own would shortly be laid beside them. 
The prisoners were preparing their table for 
their meal, when Wegrath, the superin tendant, 
entered. “I am sorry,” said he, “to disturb 
your dinner, but have the goodness to follow 
me — the director of police is waiting for you.” 
As this gentleman’s visits generally indicated 
nothing very pleasant, the prisoners, it may be 
supposed, followed their guide somewhat re- 
luctantly to the audience-room. They found 
there the director and the superintendent, the 
former of whom bowed to them more courte- 
ously than usual, then taking a paper from his 
pocket he began — “Gentlemen, I have the 

E leasure, the honour of announcing to yoa that 
is majesty the emperor has had the kind- 
ness — Here he stopped without mentioning 
what the kindness was. 

“ We thought,” says Pellico, “ it might be some 
diminution of punishment, such as freedom from 
labour, the use of books, or less disgusting diet 


‘ You do not understand me then,’ said he. * No, 
Signor. Have the goodness to explain what this 
favour is.* ‘ Liberty from both of you, and for a 
third, whom you will soon embrace.’ One would 
suppose this annoucement would have thrown us 
into transports of joy. Yet it was not so : our 
hearts instantly reverted to our relations, of whom 
we had heard nothing for so long a period, and 
the doubt that we might never meet them again 
in this world so affected their hearts, as entirely 
to neutralise the joy which might have been pro- 
duced by the announcement of liberty. 

“ * Are you silent,’ said the director of police ; 

* I expected to see you transported with joy.’ * I beg 
of you,’ I answered, * to express to the emperor 
our gratitude ; but, uncertain as we are as to the 
fate of our families, it is impossible for us not to 
give way to the thought that some of those who 
are dear to us may be gone. It is this uncertainty 
that oppresses our minds, even at the moment 
when they should be open to nothing but joy.’ 

“The director then gave Maroncelli a letter 
from his brother, which allayed his anxiety. He 
told me, however, he could give me no tidings of 
my family, and this increased my fears that some 
accident had befallen them. 

“ ' Retire,’ said he, * to your room, and in a short 
time I shall send to you the third individual to 
whom the emperor’s clemency has been extended.* 
We went and waited with anxiety. Perhaps, 
we thought, it is the poor old man Murani. We 
thought of many ; there was none, in fact, who 
had not our good wishes. At last the door open- 
ed, and we saw that our companion was to be An- 
drea Tonelli, of Brescia. We conversed till even- 
ing, deeply pitying those whom we were to leave 
behind. At sunset the director of police returned 
to rescue us from this ill-omened abode. Our 
hearts groaned as we passed before the prisons of 
our friends, at the thought that we could not take 
them along with us. We knew how long they 
were destined to languish there ! — how many of 
them to be slow victims of death! A soldier’s 
cloak and cap were placed on each of us, and in 
our old gaily -ala ve attire, but divested of our chains, 
we descended the fatal hill, and were conducted 
through the city to the prisons of the police. It 
was a lovely moonlight night The streets, the 
houses, the people whom we met, all appeared to 
me so delightful, so strange, after so many years, 
during which I had looked on no such spectacle. 

. . . After four days the commissary arrived, and 
the director of police transferred us to him, put- 
ting into his hands at the same time tho money 
we had brought to Spielberg, and that produced 
by the sale of our books and effects, which was 
delivered to us at the frontier. The expense of 
our journey was liberally defrayed by the empe- 
ror.” 

The weakness of Pellico’s health when he 
set out from Brunn rendered it necessary for 
him to remain for S)me time in Vienna, for the 
sake of medical attendance. His anxiety to 
depart, it may easily be imagined, was not 
lessened by the news of the three days of Paris, 
which reached him on his arrival. It is a sin- 
gular coincidence that the day on which the 
French revolution broke out was that on which 
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tho emperor had signed the warrant for their 
liberation. Pellico know not however what 
baleful influence the state of matters in France 
might have upon the views of the emperor, 
and began to fear that though they might not 
again be recommitted to their Moravian prison, 
they might be transported to some imperial 
town, fhr distant from their native country. 
While visiting the palace at Schonbrunn as 
he began to be convalescent, in company with 
the commissary, whose presence was still re-; 
quired, and Maroncelli, the emperor passed, 
and the prisoners' were directed to stand a little 
aside, that the sight of their miserable figures 
might not annoy him. At last, however, the 
warrcmt arrived for their departure from Vien- 
na. Another attack of illness seized Pellico 
at Bruck; but, tormented by the home-sickness 
of the mind, he considered the sickness of the 
body as comparatively unimportant, and after 
being bled and taking a liberal supply of the 
medicine which has formerly relieved him (di- 
gitalis,) he insisted on their route being re- 
sumed. They crossed through Austria and 
Styria, and entered Carinthia: at Feldkirchen 
they had to halt again, till new orders for their 
route should arrive. At last they came — Italy — 
was to be their destination I 

“ I exulted,” says Pellico, “ along with my com- 
panions at the news, but still the thought occurred 
that some terrible disclosure for me might be at 
hand, that father, mother, or some one most dear 
to me might be no more. My depression of 
spirits increased as we approached Italy. The 
entrance to it on that side has few charms for the 
eye ; or rather, the traveller descends from the 
beautiful mountains of Germany into the plains 
of Italy, by a long, sterile, and unlovely track, 
which gives to foreigners but an unprepossessing 
idea of our country. The dull aspect of the 
country contributed to render me more melan- 
choly. To see once more our native sky, to meet 
with human faces whose features bore not the as- 
pect of the north, to hear on all sides our own 
idiota,— all these melted my heart, but with an 
emotion more akin to sorrow than joy. How 
often in the carriage did I cover my face with my 
hands, pretend to be asleep, and weep. Long 
years of burial had not indeed extinguished all 
the energies of my mind, but alas ! they were now 
so active for sorrow, so dull, so insensible to joy ! 

Pordenone, Gonegliano, Ospedaletto, 

Vicenza, Verona, Mantua, reminded me of so 
many things ! A young man who had befen my 
friend, and had perished in the Russian campaign, 
had been a native of the first ; Conegliano was 
the place where the Venetian turnkeys told me 
poor Zanze (Angela) had been conducted during 
her illness ; in Ospedaletto an angelic and unfor- 
tunate being had been married, now no more, but 
whom I had loved and honoured once, whose 
memory I love and honour stiiL In all these 
places, in short, recollections more or loss dear 
crowded upon me, in Mantua particularly. U ap- 
peared to me but yesterday since I had come 
thither with Ludovico in 1815, with Porro in 
1890. The same streets, squares, palaces,— but 


how many social differences ! How many of uty 
acquaintances carried off by death, how many iB 
exile ! A generation* of adults whom I had sees 
but in infancy ! And to be still prevented from 
flying from house to house, to inquire after one, 
to impart consolation to another ! To complete 
my distress, Mantua was the point of separation 
between Maroncelli and myself. We passed a 
melancholy night I was’ agitated like a criminal 
on the evening before he receives his sentence of 
condemnation. In the morning I washed my 
face carefully, and looked in the glass, to m 
whether it bore traces of weeping. I put on as 
far as possible a tranquil and smiling air ; I re- 
peated a short prayer to God, but in truth my 
thoughts wandered, and hearing Maroncelli al- 
ready moving about on his crutches, and talking 
to the servant, I ran to embrace him. Both seemed 
to have collected their courage for the separation. 
We spoke with some emotion, but in a strong 
voice. The officer of the gendarmerie who was 
to conduct him to the frontiers of Romagna was 
come ; he must depart immediately— one em- 
brace — another— he entered the carriage— ha dis- 
appeared, and I remained as if annihilated. 

“ I returned to my room and prayed for the poor 
mutilated being, separated from his friend. I hsw 
known many excellent men, but none more af- 
fectionately soeial than Maroncelli, none man 
alive to all the refinements of gentleness, none 
more inaccessible to attacks of bad humour, or man 
constantly mindful that virtue consists in a con- 
tinual exercise and interchange of toleration, 
generosity, and good sense. O thou ! my com- 
panion through so many years of sorrow, may 
heaven bless thee wherever thon mayst be destined 
to breathe, end grant thee friends who may equal 
me in attachment, and surpass me in worth ! * 

“We set out the same morning for Brescia, 
where our other fellow-captive took leave of me. 
Here he learned, for the first time, that he had 
lost his mother, and the sight of his tears wrung 
my heart at parting. Grieved, however, as I was 
for so many causes, the following occurrence al- 
most extorted a smile from me. On the inn table 
there lay a play bill, which I took up and read *, 
‘Francesca da Rimini, Opera per Musica. — Who 
is this opera 1 said I to the waiter. — * Who may 
have composed the music,’ said he, * I know not, 
but, in short, it is that Francesca da Riiniiii. 
which every body knows.’ * Every body,’ said I, 
* you are mistaken. I who am but just arrived 
from Germany, what can I know about your Fraa- 
ceecas 1 ’ The waiter, a young fellow with a rath* 
haughty and truly Brescian expression of coua- 
tenance, looked at me with disdainful pity. 1 Sir 
nor, we are not talking about Francescas. Wi 
speak of one Francesca da Rimini, I mean the tra- 
gedy of Signor 8ilvio Pellico. Here they have 
turned it into an opera, spoiling it a little, but all’s 
one for that. ’ * Ah 1 Silvio Pellico,’ mud I, ‘ I 
think I have heard of him. Is not that the po- 
litical agitator who was condemned to death, and 


* Maroncelli shortly afterwards went to Florence, whew 
he was nut allowed to remain long, the government ha vm( 
ordered him away, In consequence of the expr e ss ed wish- 
es of that of Austria. He Is now in Paris ; and we ob- 
serve that a French translation of PeMtoo's Memoirs, vitt 
oems ty bhs* » sn n oiw c sd far imatsdi aiapubticeUo*. 
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afterward to the carcere dvr • some nine or ten 
years ago! ’ — I ought never to have uttered that 
jest He looked round, — then at me,— grinned so 
as to show two-and-thirty handsome teeth, and if 
he had not heard a noise at the time, I verily be* 
lieve he would have knocked me down. 

u He went on murmuring to himself, * agitator ! 
agitator ! ' But before I left, he had got hold of 
my name. He could then neither ask questions 
nor answer them, nor even walk about, such was 
his distraction and surprise. He kept gazing at 
me, rubbing his hands, and exclaiming, ‘ yes, sir, 1 
4 coming, sir,' without knowing the least what he 

was about . Another 

delay took place at Novara. On the morning of 
the 16th 8ept the final permission arrived. And 
from that moment 1 was liberated from all surveil- 
lance. How many years had elapsed since I had 
enjoyed the privilege of going where I would, un* 
accompanied by guards. I set out about three in 
the afternoon. My travelling companions were 
a lady, a merchant, an engraver, and two young 
painters, one of them deaf and dumb. They 
came from Rome, and I was gratified to learn that 
they were acquainted with the family of Maron- 
ceULL We spent the night at Vercelh. The hap- 
py morning of the 17th September dawned. Our 
journey proceeded: How slow the conveyance 
seemed ! It was evening ere we reached Turin. 

“ Who can attempt to describe the transport, 
the consolation my heart received when I again 
saw and embraced father, mother, and brothers. 
My dear sister Josephine was not there, for her 
duties detained her at Chieri, but she hastened as 
soon as possible to join our happy groupe. Re- 
stored to these five objects of my tenderest affec- 
tion, I was — I am the most enviable of mortals. 
Then, for all these past sorrows and present hap- i 
pioess, for all the good or ill which fate may have 
in store for me, blessed be that Providence in 
whose hands men and events, with or without 
their will, are bpt wonderful instruments for the 
promotion of its all-wise and beneficent ends ! 99 


that it is not necessary to heap together im- 
possible miseries, in order to touch the feel- 
ings; nor “on horror’s head horrors accumu- 
late,” in order to excite the dormant sympa- 
thies; nor to make the hero of the tale a 
ruffian, an atheist, or a misanthrope, in order to 
invest his character with dignity and origi- 
nality; nor to hurry the reader through a se- 
ries of violent and startling contrasts, in order 
to stimulate the edge of curiosity. They should 
teach us that it is on the simple, the natural, 
tho gentler elements of feeling, not on the un- 
common or the overstrained, that our sympa- 
thies must permanently repose ; and that though 
novelty may for a time give a fleeting popu- 
larity to compositions inculcating the affecta- 
tion of indifference, selfishness, and contempt 
for the ties which bind man to his Maker and 
his fellow men, those better feelings are too 
deeply engraved on the heart to be ever eradi- 
cated, or even long held in abeyaoce. The 
fate of this book, we are convinced, will prove, 
that when a writer has the manliness to avow 
the sincerity of his belief the depth and sta- 
bility of his attachment to his fellows, his con- 
fidence that, even in this world, full as it is of 
deceit and suffering, “ virtue is no name, and 
happiness no dream,” — and does this too amidst 
every thing calculated to shake his faith, and 
deaden his feelings, he will find “ fit audience,” 
and that not few. And Signor Pellico may be 
assured that his cheering, elevated, and tran- 
quil pictures of the human heart will survive 
for the instruction and consolation of others, 
when the hollow, glaring, and disturbed phan- 
tasmagoria of life to which we have alluded is 
deservedly forgotten. 

From the Edinburgh Review. 

MONTGOMERY’S MISSIONARY VOY- 
AGES AND TRAVELS * 


So ends this pure strain of gentle and devo- 
tional feeling, leaving at its close an impression 
on the mind like that produced by soft and 
melancholy music. We were unwilling to in- 
terrupt the course of the narrative by any re- 
flections of our own, and no W we have linger- 
ed on it so long, that we have left ourselves no 
room for any, had they been called for. One 
observation, however, we must make, in the 
justice of which we think every one will con 
cur, that a hook like this could not have ap- 
peared at a acceptable time than the 
present; that the spirit of religion, humanity, 
resignation, and Christian charity, which it 
breathes, and the simple, subdued, and natural 
tone in which these sentiments are imbodied, 
contrast most favourably with those hideous 
pictures of crime, those alternately voluptuous 
or loathsome exhibitions of vice, those physical 
horrors, that affected contempt for all generous 
sentiments, that fierce and relentless spirit of 
pride, hatred, aod selfishness, which have of 
late contaminated our own literature, and still 
more conspicuously that of France. These 
44 Prison Thoughts” of Pellico may teach us, 
JftMM^VoLXXlIL 


These are very interesting volumes. Con- 
sidered merely as a * Jourpal of Voyages and 
Travels,* they are well worthy the attention of 
those whose imaginations are delighted with 
pictures of other lands; but they may fairly lay 
claim to a higher character. They relate some 
very remarkable phenomena in the history and 
condition of rude nations, and give a more 
striking view of the existing state of the Hea^ 
then world, and of its dawning day of civiliza- 
tion, science, and religion, than has been fur- 
nished from any other quarter. 

The work is substantially the Report of a 
deputation, sent by the London Missionary So- 
ciety to ascertain the state of their missions 
throughout the world. The members of it 
were the Reverend Daniel Tyerman, a clergy- 
man, previously residing in the Isle of Wight, 
and Mr. George Bennet, a gentleman of Shef- 


* Journal of Voyage* and Travels by the Rev Daniel 
Tyerman, and George Bennett, Eeq. deputed Aom the 
London Missionary Society, to vlait their various Stations 
in the South Sea Islands, China, India, fee. between the 
years 1 831 and 1839. Compiled from the Original Docn- 
beats by James Montgomery. 3 vote. 8vo. London : 1811. 
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fleU. The constitution of this Society is pecu- 
liarly Catholic — it has no restrictions — it gives 
itself no distinctive name— it professes to com- 
bine all denominations of Christians in the great 
work of imparting Christianity to the Heathen 
world. These gentlemen, who appear to have 
carried the liberal spirit of their Society into 
all their dealings with the missionaries of other 
associations, were its voluntary and gratuitous 
agents. Thety left England in May, 1821 ; and 
the survivor (for Mr. Tyerman did not live to 
^ revisit his native land) returned in June, 1829. 
They were thus absent eight years, during 
which period they circumnavigated the globe, 
and examined the state of the missions in the 
South Sea Islands, the Islands of British India, 
the Mauritius, Madagascar, and South Africa. 

The first volume, and several chapters of the 
second, consist of their observations in the 
Islands of the South Sea — a portion of the globe 
peculiarly interesting at present, as offering to 
our view some of the most remarkable moral 
improvements that the world has seen since 
the early diffusion of Christianity. At Tahiti, 
where they arrived and landed on the 25th of 
September, 1821, they were received by two 
missionaries, Messrs. Nott and Wilson. Po- 
mare, Che king, was absent when they arrived ; 
hut they heard many interesting particulars of 
this ruler,— in some respects as remarkably 
emancipated from the habits of savage life, as 
in others he was still their slave. W e shall ex- 
tract a few passages illustrative of his charac- 
ter, and progress in improvement 

— * Near a large shed there was a smaller 
dwelling, the walls of which were framed of slight 
bamboos fixed perpendicularly in the ground; and 
there was a door at each end. When the king is 
here, it is in this small place of retirement that 
Mr. Nott and he meet for the purpose of transla- 
ting parts of the Scriptures ; and here, from day to 
day, have they often been employed, in settling 
the text and copying out the completed portions, 
from morning till night. The king is remarkably 
fond of writing; he was the first who learned the 
art, and is, probably, the greatest proficient in it 
among all his countrymen ; when he writes, he 
lies down on the floor, with a support for his chest, 
and a desk before him.’ — I. 62. 

‘Mr. Nott, among other curiosities, showed us a 
manuscript copy of the translated Gospel of St. 
Luke, executed by King Pomare in a very neat, 
small hand. It was from this copy that the first edi- 
tion of that Evangelist was printed. Mr. Nott 
stated that he had been greatly aided by Pomare in 
making that version ; the king being better ac- 
quainted with the Tahitian language, and its ca- 
pabilities,* than most of his subjects. This is pro- 
bably an unparalleled instance of a prince— and 
that no mean one, for he had the power of life and 
death, and his win was law in all cases throughout 
his dominions— devoting time and talents to the 
slow and painful labour of translating the Scrip- 
tures, and copying out the work for the press with 
his own hand, that he might be the means of be- 
stowing them upon his people.’ — I. 66. 

Not content with being the greatest scholar 


and finest copyist among his subjects, Pomare 
was also their schoolmaster. 

* He has sometimes twenty and more of his 
chiefs sitting around him, reading aloud by turns. 
Of these he has himself taught several to read, and 
he delights to improve others. He learned to read 
in the year 1802, and began to write about the 
same time. He may be said in a great measure 
to have taught himself both these accomplishments, 
which were never acquired by a South Sea Islan- 
der before. He engaged the missionaries to fur- 
nish him with lessons, consisting of syllables, 
words, sentences, and paragraphs, in gradation, 
upon slips of paper: these he took with him when 
travelling from place to place, and copied at his 
leisure, with unwearying diligence and applica- 
tion ; thus reading and writing at the same time, 
and giving his iustructers very little trouble.’-1. 79. 

What a pity that such a man should be tin- 
able to resist the temptation of a glass of gin ! 
Such, however, was the case. Pomare was 
sufficiently enlightened to perceive the bed 
consequences of indulging in ardent spiritsi — 
He forbade their use, and hod even the resolu- 
tion to destroy all the stills in the island, and 
to prohibit the manufacture, though his sub- 
jects have ample materials both in the sugar- 
cane and the tea plant, and are well acquainted 
with the art of distilling ; and yet, when temp- 
tation was thrown in his own way by foreign 
ships, he yielded to it in spite of his better 
judgment, and is said to have fallen a victim at 
last to intemperance. He was, nevertheless, a 
man of strong understanding. When he ulti- 
mately attained to a conviction of the truth and 
utility of the doctrines and improvements taught 
and recommended by the missionaries, his mea- 
sures were decisive. A great part of the reli- 
gion of these islands consisted in absurd restric- 
tions on certain articles of foo^, which were 
considered sacred, and not-allowed to be touched 
till presented to the idol. Among these were 
turtles. On a certain occasion, a turtle being 
caught, Pomare declared, to the horror of his 
attendants, that it should be dressed for him 
without the previous ceremony of offering a 
part to the god. When the banquet was pre- 
pared, no one but himself had the hardihood to 
taste of it The chiefs sat looking at him, mo- 
mentarily expecting to see divine vengeance 
overtake the sacrilegious prince. By this ex- 
periment Pomare was confirmed in his previous 
suspicions of the impotence f£ his native dei- 
ties ; and he immediately declared that he no 
longer believed in any but the God of the mis- 
sionaries. He left ail, however, at liberty to 
follow his example or not as they pleased ; but 
the newly discovered truth spread rapidly 
among his subjects, and the ancient divinities 
were everywhere dethroned. Several curious 
anecdotes relative to this era are related by 
our travellers. Tati, one of Pomare’s principal 
chiefs, described to Mr. Sennet his feelings at 
the time when he, began to suspect that the 
former objects of terror were mere blocks of 
wood« whilst yet he could net divest himself 
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altogether of the reverence he had been accus- 
tomed to pay them. Being desired by Poraare 
to chop some of the gods to pieces, he proceeded 
with a trembling hand, half expecting at the 
first blow to see the insulted spirit start up to 
avenge himselt. On another occasion, some of 
the people being about to make a bonfire of 
Oro, the god of war, and his wooden attendants, 
they thought that it would be most prudent to 
commence bylfiring into the temple, and chal- 
lenging the gods to come forth to battle. Em- 
boldened by the silence of the blocks, they at 
length proceeded to burn them and their tem- 
ples together. 

The more we hear of the former condition of 
these islanders, the more wonderful appears the 
contrast presented by their improved state : — 

* In their pagan state, like all uncivilized tribes, 
they were excessively revengeful, and would pur- 
sue or watch the object of their enmity from place 
to place, and from ahore to ahore, for many years, 
if an earlier opportunity occurred not to gratify 
their cruel rage. On such occasions, when 
they have at length slain their victim, the mur- 
derer has been known to pound the body to pulp 
with larg^ stones, and then, spreading it to the 
sun till it was dried like leather, he would cut a 
hole in the middle, through which to thrust bis 
head, and wear it as a tributa, the arms dangling 
down in front, and the legs behind, till it was worn 
out, and fell in pieces from his back.* — 4 A king of 
Tahiti has been known to take the living children 
of those whom he had slain in battle, make boles 
through their heads at the juncture of the neck, 
and passing a cord of cinet through the wounds, 
drag the little innocents, shrieking and struggling, 
along the beach, till they expired in agonies ; the 
savage conqueror meanwhile remorselessly re- 
joicing in his trophies like a fiend incarnate/ (I. 
77.) — > One of the monstrous practices of these 
islanders, before they embraced the gospel, was to 
bury their friends alive, when, from their infirmi- 
ties, they became burdensome to the young and 
the vigorous. They would dig a hole in the sand 
on the seapbeach ; then under pretence of taking 
their aged or sick relative to bathe, they would 
bear him on a litter to the spot, and tumble him 
into the grave whieh had been prepared, instantly 
heaping stones and earth upon him, and tramp- 
ling the whole down with their feet, till whether 
they left him dead or alive was of little moment, 
as it was impossible for him to rise again. In 
other cases, the unnatural kindred would rush into 
the invalid’s house at once, from opposite ends, 
and make their spears meet in his body. Then 
they would coolly share the spoil of his little pro- 
perty, and depart without any other reflection ex- 
cept that they had rid themselves of a nuisance, 
and perhaps gained a paltry article of dress or 
furniture as^he price of blood.’ — I. 329. 

Infanticide was a common practice among 
them. This was touchingly referred to by one 
of the natives at a meeting, or conversation, at 
which Messrs. Bennet and Tyeiman were pre- 
sent:— ‘A man, who was sitting among the 
‘rest upm the floqr, suddenly cried out, in 
‘great agitation of spirit, “What shall I do? 


* I have continually before my eyes the like- 
‘ nesses of my children whom I killed in their 
‘ infancy when I was a heathen. Wherever I 
‘ go they meet me ; and I seem to see them as 
1 plainly as I did when I took them from my 
‘ wife’s arms, immediately after they were born, 

4 and destroyed them. I know not what to do !’’ ’ 
With such pictures before us, it is truly de- 
lightful to learn 4 that industry, civilization, and 
4 good morals, are entirely transforming their 
4 character, habits, pleasures and occupations.* 

(I. 302.) We hear now of their neat houses, 
their flourishing fields and gardens, their indus- 
try and ingenuity, and the generally pleasing 
aspect of all things. They seem wondei fully 
impressed themselves with the contrast; com- 
paring their present with their former state, to 
peace after war — to an abundant fruit harvest 
after famine and drought — to refreshing sleep 
after days of toil and distress. They, however, • 
have not yet lost the simplicity of their native 
character, and some of the anecdotes here re- 
corded of them are highly amusing. The first 
nail ever seen in Tahiti was considered a trea- 
sure of rare value, and lent out by its possessor 
for hire, to make holes in the planks of canoes. 
Another jucky fellow got hold of a nail, and 
being of a provident disposition, he thought to 
gain more in the end by propagating the spe- 
cies of so valuable an exotic, than by lending it 
out He accordingly planted the nail, and 
waited long for the blade and the fruit of his 
seed. This man was living when our travel- 
lers were in the islands, ana had not, they say, 
heard the last of his sagacious speculation. 

Not content with the advances they have 
themselves made in civilization and religion, 
these islanders have already begun to assist in 
spreading their knowledge among their less 
fortunate neighbours. We have an interest- 
ing account of their proceedings when an op- 
portunity offered, by Captain Kent’s ship, of 
sending some of their own number to instruct 
the inhabitants of the Mprquesan islands, who 
are represented as the most ferocious savages 
in these seas. A day was fixed for holding a 
meeting, to choose two natives to carry the 
truths of Christianity to these savagea About 
1200 persons were assembled on this occasion. 
After several short addresses by the Mission- 
aries, 

4 Auna, a principal chief, formerly a leader 
among the Areois, and a priest of Hiro, the god 
of thieves, stood up in the midst of the meeting. 

His lofty stature and commanding presence, hit 
countenance beaming with benignity and intelli- 
gence, filled every bosom with emotions of awe, 
delight, and expectation. He looked round with 
an air of unaccustomed anxiety and embarrass- 
ment, and at first — perhaps for the first time in 
his life — hesitated in the utterance of his senti- 
ments on a public occasion. At length, with a 
noble modesty, he began, 44 Mea maitai teie — It 
is a good thing that some of us should go from 
Huahine to carry Christianity to those people 
who are yet in the same ignorance, wickedness, 
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and misery, as we ourselves were but a few years 
ago. It is onr duty, then, to take to the Mar- 
quesas that [parau matai note attia] good word 
of God which has been sent to us from [Beretane J 
Britain by the hands of Missionaries, and which 
has been made so great a blessing to us. I have, 
therefore, [parau if a,] a little speech to make to 
the meeting, which is this, — if I and my wife 
might be so favoured as to be sent on this errand 
to the heathen at the Marquesas — but perhaps we 
are not worthy — yet, if we could be thought suit- 
able for this great and good work, both my wife 
and I would be very happy.*’ 

4 When he had thus spoken, he sat down, with 
the most affecting humility waiting for the de- 
cision of the assembly. Hautia, the president, 
immediately rose, and said, 44 Alina is the man to 
go!’* Others exclaimed, 44 Auna is the man!” 
A chief then stood up, and observed, that he also 
had a little speech on the subject, which was, that 
Auna was not only the man to go, because he 
could himself both teach many things, and set the 
example of all he taught, but because Auna was 
“ a two-handed man:” he had a good wife, Auna 
Vahine, who would help her husband in every 
work, and would also teach the women to read 
and to pray, to clothe themselves decently, to 
maki their own dresses, manage their families, 
and bring up their children in the right way. 
This being universally assented to, Auna and his 
wife were appointed, as it were, by acclamation.* 
—I. 353. 

Another chief then offered himself in a simi- 
lar manner, and was accepted. This took 
place on the 21st February, and on the 25th 
they sailed. The scheme formed in favour of 
the Marquesans was, however,, altered by cir- 
cumstances Which occurred during the voy- 
age; and a different field of labour proved the 
allotment of the native envoys. In conse- 
quence of contrary winds, the first land they 
made was one of the Sandwich Island* The 
party landed at Hawaii, the same island for- 
merly known under the name of Owyhee. 
We are here introduced to a state of society 
very different from any before described. The 
Sandwich Islands had been a frequent resort of 
European ships ever since the melancholy 
event which terminated the career of the 
great circumnavigator. It is singular, by-the- 
way„that the natives should afterwards have 
regarded Captain Cook as a divinity, and 
worshipped his skeleton in one of their tem- 
ples. Doubtless this frequent intercourse with 
Europeans, and the influence of a Mr. Young, 
who, in 1822, had resided thirty-six years in 
the island, producrd some effect on their minds; 
but we are not informed as to the immediate 
causes which led to the extraordinary step 
taken in 1819 by the youtig King Riho Riho, 
or mor6 properly Tamehameha II. At a great 
feast given by him in memory of his father, he 
suddenly started up, rushed to the women’s 
table, and began to eat with a fury and trepida- 
tion that showed he was doing violence to his 
feelings. To eat with his wives was as great 
• sacrilege as he could have committed ; and 


all the people cried out with one voice, •’The 
tabu is broken ? The eating tabu is broken !* 
This experiment loosened the keystone of the 
fabric of idolatry, and it fell at once. In a 
short period the whole nation abjured theiT 
gods; the temples were destroyed, and the 
images burnt All this was accomplished be- 
fore any missionary approached them. They 
bad cast away their old religion, but as yet had 
substituted no other. At this very time the 
American missionaries were on their way to 
them. When, however, they did arrive, there 
appears to have been no particular reediness on 
the part of the natives to listen to their in- 
structions. Indeed, from the account of our 
travellers, it appears that their escape from the 
superstitions of their ancestors amounted to no 
more than this, that he who formerly worship- 
ped an idol, now worshipped nothing . Some 
improvement in morals, however, was even 
then perceptible, and has since much increas- 
ed. The visit of our travellers proved an im- 
portant occurrence for these Islands. 4 It was 
4 proposed by one of the company to tabu our 
’missionary companion, Mr. Ellis, and thus 
4 prevent him from returning to the southern 
4 islanda We told them that if they did so, 
’they must also tabu Mr. Ellis’s wife and chil- 
dren, from whom he would not choose to be 
4 separated, nor they like to lose him. 44 Oh !** 
4 said they, 44 we will send a ship to Huahine, 
‘and fetch them hither.*” (I. 381.) After 
much discussion and consideration, the plan 
thus proposed was adjusted. Mr. Ellis and 
the Tahitians were accordingly settled in 
Hawaii, with the consent of Riho Riho, and 
the cordial welcome of the American mis- 
sionaries. 

Various anecdotes are related of this ruler, 
whose dawning sense of the advantages offered 
to iiim and to his nation was grievously ob- 
scured by his habits of intoxication. 

4 June 20. On the last Sabbath, when we sent 
to inform the king that divine service was about 
to be held, at which we should be glad to see 
him present, his majesty returned for answer, 
that he was pupuka , that is, bad; being engaged 
in drinking rum, which he knew to be very 
wrong. To-day we learn that he has emerged 
from his long fit of drunkenness. He has, move- 
over, commanded all his five wives to learn to 
read and write.*— I. 468. 

Shortly after, he began himself; and is de- 
scribed as assiduously preparing his lessons 
with his queens and attendants. Their exam- 
ple was eagerly followed. The journal says, 
under date of August 9th, — 

4 The eagerness for instruction is so great that 
all the little boys in the school are, daily, during 
their play-hours, in requisition as masters. Three 
chiefs, men of magnificent stature and lofty bear- 
ing, came early this morning to obtain a bumu> or 
teacher. They could engage none but a child, 
six years of age, lisping over its spelling-book. 
Finding, however, that be could teU his letters* 
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tnd repeat hi* ba, be, bi, bo, ba, one of them 
caught him op by the arm, mounted the little fel- 
low upon hie own broad shoulder, and carried 
him off in triumph, exclaiming, “ This shall be 
my kumu!” The lads, themselves, takq, great 
delight in reciting their simple lessons to the older 
folks, and helping their fathers and mothers to 
say their A, B, C/— I. 474. 

Our readers will scarcely recognise in the 
above-mentioned royal learner of the alphabet, 
the sovereign who was afterwards received as 
a guest by the King of England, and whose 
untimely death, together with that of his 
young Queen, took place in London in July, 
1804. 

Riho Riho’s brother succeeded him in the 
sovereignty, which, however, he appeare to 
share in some degree with his sister, who is 
described as a superior young woman, having 
been brought up under the care of the Mis- 
sionaries, and now entirely accustomed to the 
habits of civilized life. In Mr. Stewart’s 
Voyage to these Islands in 1830, there is » 
very interesting account of the brother and 
sister, and of their nation. His intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Islands, acquired during a 
former residence, enabled him to form an ac- 
curate judgment of the progress they had made; 
and he details the changes which everywhere 
met his observation with an eager interest and 
lively joy which we may suppose to have 
added somewhat, though unconsciously, to the 
vivid colouring of his descriptions. We shall 
extract one passage, which describes some of 
the external changes which he observed. 

‘The whole of the inside,' says he, speaking of 
the young King's palace, ‘ from the floor to the 
peak of the roof, a height of at least forty feet — 
is covered with a sort of wainscoting of a rich 
chestnut colour, made of tha stems of a small 
mountain vine, tied horizontally together as close- 
ly as possible. It has the effect of being all in 
one piece, and imparts an air of richness to the 
rosm, not dissimilar to that of the tapestry and 
anas of more polished audience-chambers. The 
floor also is a novelty, aud an experiment here; 
consisting, in place of the ground strewn with 
rushes or grass, as a foundation for the mats, as 
wm formerly the case, of a pavement of stone and 
mortar, spread with a cement of lime, having all 
the smoothness and hardness of marble. Upon 
this, beautifully variegated mats were spread, 
forming a carpet as delightful and appropriate to 
the climate as could have been selected. Large 
windows at eiiher side, and the folding doors of 
glass at each end; are hung with draperies of 
crimson damask; besides which, and the mats on 
the floors, the furniture consists of handsome pier 
tables, and large mirrors; of a line of glass 
chandeliers suspended through the centre, with 
lustres and candelabra of bronze, affixed to the 
pillars lining the sides and ends of the apartment; 
and of portraits in oil of the late King and Queen, 
taken in London, placed at the upper end in rich 
frames,’ —8rk.w a ht’s Voyage. 

Our travellers, on leaving the Sandwich 
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Islands, intended to return direct to Huahine; 
but meeting with unfavourable weather, they 
were driven out of their course. Their read- 
ers will not fail to congratulate themselves on 
these untoward circumstances; for to them 
they are indebted for a very 'interesting ac- 
count of the Island Rurutu. It presents a 
satisfactory example of the beneficial changes 
effected by Christianity and education. 

‘ Sep. 30. At daybreak we plainly distinguish- 
ed an island, about seven miles in length, of 
which we had caught an imperfect view yester- 
day evening. It reminded us so much of the 
lovely spots with which our eyes had been for- 
merly familiarized in the South Pacific, that, af- 
ter an absence of six months in the North, we 
felt as though we were coming home. A high 
central peak, with lower eminences sloping to- 
wards the shore, and intervening valleys, through 
which ran fertilizing streams, supplied, in part, 
from mountain-cascades — these, with the luxuri- 
ance of tropical vegetation, at once reminded us 
of Tahiti, Huahine, Raiatca, and others, and 
made us long to be acquainted with this younger 
sister, as she seemed, dwelling alone amidst the 
solitary sea, and at so great a distance from M the 
family circles," if so we may call the windward 
and the leeward groups. We did not yet know* 
the name of this island, but stood into the bay be- 
fore us, which forms the arc of a circle, receding 
about a mile from the open main, and three miles’ 
span from point to point across. At the head of 
this bay we were surprised to see several neat* 
looking white houses, built in the English fash- 
ion. as used in the Christianized islands, and on 
an elevation a staff, with a white flag flying upon 
it, as a signal that we were descried and invited 
to land. 

« Our boats were in such crazy condition that 
neither of them were fit to lower upon the water, ' 
and it was some time before a canoe of any kind 
came off to us from the shore. We began, there- 
fore, to fear that we should neither obtain wood 
nor water; of both of which we were in such 
need thst we bad not enough of either left to dress 
the dinner of the day.- Our joy was proportion- 
ately great when we perceived a man coming to- 
wards us, /paddling himself in an exceedingly 
small vessel, which proved to be nothing more ? 
than • poi-dish, about seven feet long and thirty 
inches wide. In this platter he buffeted the f 
waves aud dashed through the spray upon the 
reef, which kept him employed, with one hand, 
continually, bailing out the water.’— I. 492. 

This man told them that the name of the 
island was Rurutu, and that the king had sent 
him to inquire who the strangers were, and 1 
whither they were bound, He was delighted 
to find there were natives of Huahine on board, 
nnfl paddled joyfully back with the good tid- 
ings. After a time the voyagers ventured to 
land : — 

• Nearly the whole population were standing on 
the beach to receive us, which they did with af* 
fectionate joy, as though we had been friends and 
brethren returning home, after long absence, 
rather than strangers and visiters from a far eoun. 

H 2 * 
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try. The king advanced to meet ua. To him 
we were introduced by Mr. Ellis, who spoke the 
language, and well knew the history of his little 
kingdom. He is a young man, about eighteen 
years of age, very light-coloured, and of remark- 
ably mild aspect and graceful demeanour. His 
consort also appears exceedingly amiable and 
modest Their infant son may be compared with 
most European children in whiteness and delicacy 
jf complexion. His majesty's name is Teuruarii ; 
he was accompanied by a tall chief, called Auura, 
bis friend and guardian, a dignified and agreeable 
personage. Two native teachers, from Relates, 
who had been sent hither eighteen months ago, 
were delighted to see and welcome Mr. Ellis, 
whom they knew.’ — I. 494. 

They proceeded to view the chapel, one part 
of which was peculiarly worthy of notice, as 
presenting, in the words of the narrative, ‘ a 
simple and signal trophy’ of the beneficial 
change that had taken place. 

‘These were the spears, not indeed “beaten 
into pruning-hooks,” but converted into staves to 
support the balustrade of the pulpit-staircase ! for 
the people here have cast away their instruments 
of cruelty with their idols.* — I. 496. 

‘The principal village is situated at the head of 
the bay, consisting of the chapel afore-mentioned, 
and from sixty to seventy houses, scattered at 
pleasant distances among the trees. These are 
pretty oval structures, built *n platforms of broad 
atones. The materials are timber and bamboos, 
very ingeniously put together, rounded at either 
end, having roofs which present the cove of a 
Gothic arched ceiling within. They are often 
fancifully ornamented, both externally and in- 
ternally ; the people of this little island being dis- 
tinguished, above all others in these seas, for their 
taste and skill in finery of every kind, from the 
feathered helmets of their warriors to the carving 
on their canoes.* 

The population, at the time of this visit, 
amounted only to 314, though, it is said, that a 
few years before it had ’exceeded six thousand ; 
.but the island was afflicted with pestilence, 
ague, and fever, which swept away multitudes 
annually. This pestilence was the cause of a 
aeries of events, which ultimately issued in 
their present improved condition. During the 
raging of the pestilence, Auura, the chief 
above-mentioned, was haunted by a desire 
which he could not repress, to leave his own 
isle, in quest of some other, where he might 
hear of something good. Accordingly, hav- 
ing prevailed on his wife and some others to 
accompany him, they set sail in a double canoe. 
After a voyage of several days they landed at 
Yubuai, an island about 100 miles distant from 
their own. Here they remained some time, 
and at length re-embarked to return, to their 
own land ; intending to persuade their country- 
men to emigrate to this more healthy island. 
They were driven by a tempest out of their 
track; and for weeks were drifted about,— 
sometimes rowing in one direction, sometimes 
in another, and more often yielding entirely to 


the impulses of the waves and currents. Whefl 
nearly exhausted, and without food or water, 
they were drifted towards the island of Raiatee. 
The natives instantly put off to their assist- 
ance ; and they were received with all the kind- 
ness and hospitality which their destitute cir- 
cumstances required. Their astonishment was 
excited by the novel order of things which they 
beheld. The mind of Auura seems to have 
been strongly impressed by the spectacle. The 
Raiatea ns immediately began to instruct their 
guests in the new arts which they themselves 
had acquired. So diligent was Auura, that ia 
the short time he remained there, he learned 
to read and write. He was unwilling, however, 
to return to Rurutu, without the assistance of 
others more competent to instruct and civilize 
his countrymen than himself. 

* The brig Hope, Captain Grimes, from London, 
touched at Raiatea on July the 3d. We men- 
tioned to the Captain our wish to get these poor 
people to their own island : He, with a readiness 
which does him the highest credit, offered imme- 
diately to touch at their island, and to take our boat 
in tow, that we might have an opportunity, should 
our boat return from this, to us, unknown land, to 
open a communication with the natives. We sent 
for Auura. the chief, and his wife, who were 
highly delighted with the prospect of returning, 
but he raised an 'objection to going to his land of 
darkness, unless he had some one with him to in- 
struct him and his people. We were rather at a 
loss how to act ; however, we immediately called 
the deacons, informed them of the circumstance, 
and desired them to inquire who would volunteer 
their services to go as teachers to these poor peo- 
ple.* — I. 601. 

Two natives immediately offered their ser- 
vices. ‘ They were,* say the Missionaries, ‘ the 
very two we should have chosen, though we 
could ill spare them.* Their names were Pu- 
na and Mahamene. The time pressed— the 
new Missionaries bad but the night to prepare 
themselves, as the brig was to sail early in the 
morning. ‘Every member of the church 
4 brought something as a testimonial of his af> 
4 fection ; one brought a razor, another a knife, 
4 another a roll of cloth, another a few nails; 
4 some one little thing and some another : we 
4 gave them all the elementary books we could 
4 spare, with a few copies of the Tahitian Gos- 
4 pel of Matthew. Thus we equipped them 
4 for this interesting little mission as well at 
4 our circumstances would allow.’ — I. 502* 

Captain Grimes took a boat in tow, accord- 
ing to his promise, in order to bring back intel- 
ligeoce to Raiatea. In little more than a month 
the Raiateans had the pleasure of seeing their 
boat return laden with the discarded idols of 
Rurutu ! It also brought letters to Messrs. 
Threlkeld and Williams from Auura, and from 
the native envoys. 

‘ On the 8th July, a meeting of die chiefs and 
king was held, when Auura spoke thus: “ Friends! 
this is my desirs,* and therefore ami come back to 
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thk laAil. This is my desire, let the Evil 8pirit 
be this instant cast into the fire. Is it agreeable 
to yon, king and chiefs ? — shall we bnrn the Evil 
Spirit even now 1 shall we overthrow his king- 
dom 1 Let the government of these little lands 
become Jehovah's, and his alone, then my heart 
will rejoice through you. Behold ! you thought I 
bad been eaten up, in the depths of the sea, by 
the Evil 8pirit ; but, behold ! I am not destroyed 
by him. Will it please you that we should all 
assemble together, at one place, and all eat to- 
gether V* 

1 The king and chiefs answered thus : 44 It will 
entirely please us ; we are glad because of your 
nyiag, burn the wild spirits in the fire/* ’ 

The king and chiefs having agreed to this 
proposal, and professed their readiness to listen 
to the new principles of Auufaand his friends, 
he proceeded thus 

* “I have one word more to say to you — These 
two men [the teachers] are ehosen by the church 
at Raiatea. God caused the thought to grow in 
the hearts of the Missionaries, and, behold, they 
have sent them to teach us to read ; because of 
their great love to us, these two are sent. The 
Raiateans think our land is a barbarous land; 
therefore do not ill use these men, but behave 
with the greatest kindness to them, and then it 
will be well.” 

‘ The king and chiefs answered — 44 It is quite 
agreeable to us/* *— I. 507. 

i The next day they put the truth of Au urn’s 
statement to the test, by all eating together, 
and of sacred food. The priests predicted the 
death of any woman who should eat forbidden 
food, and it was agreed, that if this judgment 
ibould coine to pass, they would adhere to the 
old system. The experiment being successful, 
they instantly proceeded to demolish the tem- 

\ plea — a work which was effected that day. The 
results we have previously seen ; and the latest 
accounts speak of the island of Rurutu as ad- 
vancing in the course of civil and moral im* 
provement 

We moat pass over the remaining visits of 
wr travellers in the South Sea Islands, though 
they are of the same interesting character. 
We must not, however, omit to notice the pro- 
ceedings in the * Parliament*" which was held 
in February, 1824, in the Windward Isles, for 
the purpose of settling a code of laws. The 
*woo of this Parliament lasted eight days. — 
The draught of a code had, at their express de- 
are, been prepared by Mr. Nott. It consisted 
of about forty artides, and was now to be dis- 
eased. A short "Specimen of one of the de- 
bates is here given. It was on the question 
whether murder should be punished by death 
or banishment 1 After the principal chiefs had 
spoken, 

1 One of the taaia rii, or little men, a commoner, 
or representative of a district, presented himself, 
and was listened to with as much attention as had 
boon given to the lordly personages who preceded 
bim. He said : u As no one else stands up, 1 will 


make my little speech, because several pleasant 
thoughts have been growing in my breast, and I 
wish you to hear them. Perhaps every thinggeod 
and necessary has been said already by the chiefs; 
yet, as we are not met to adopt this law or that 
law, because one great man or another recom- 
mends it, but as we, the taata rii , just the same as 
the chiefr, are to throw all our thoughts together, 
that out of the whole heap the meeting may make 
those to stand upright which are best, whenceso- 
ever they come — this is my thought. All that 
Pati said was good ; but he did not mention that 
one reason for punishing (as a Missionary told us, 
when he was reading the law to us, in private) is, 
to make the offender good again if possible. Now, 
if we kill a murderer, how can we make him bet- 
ter ? But if he be sent to a desolate island, where 
he is all solitary, and compelled to think for him- 
self, it may please God to make the bad things in 
his heart to die, and good things to grow there. 
But, if we kill him, where will his soul go 1” ’ 

Our voyagers reached New Zealand on the 
15th ot July. Here they had a narrow escape. 
The savage natives were unwarily allowed to 
come on board in such numbers, that on some 
accidental provocation, they seized, and were 
preparing to murder and devour the crew ; and 
it was only by the seasonable arrival of a chief 
named George, that they were rescued from 
the impending danger. This was the same 
chief wno, about fifteen years before, had, with 
his followers, captured the ship Boyd, and mur- 
dered and devoured eighty-eight of her crew I 
Now it pleased him to act the deliverer, and he 
remained on board, in order to protect the ship 
during her continuance on that station. 

They next sailed to New Holland, and we 
are here introduced again to a totally new state 
of society. The aborigines are a peculiarly 
degraded race, much inferior to their neigh- 
bours of New Zealand — having no settled 
abodes, no herds or flocks, no gardens or fields, 
but living on the spontaneous productions of the 
ground, and on such animals, birds, and insects 
as they can catch. 

The visits of our voyagere to Java, Singa- 
pore, Canton, and Malacca, are replete With 
interesting matter; but we cannot afford space 
to enlarge dypon them. We shall close this 
article with some notice of their account of 
Madagascar; part of which is extracted from a 
MS. journal of Mr. Hastie, at one time British 
Resident at the Court of Radama, the sbvereign. 
Mr. Hastie was sent to Madagascar, to negoti- 
ate the abolition of the slave-trade; he after- 
wards remained with Radama as British Resi- 
dent, gradually acquired his confidence, ac- 
companied him in bis journeys, and became one 
of bis principal advisers. With such opportu- 
nities it is much to be regretted that Mr. Has- 
tie has not given us a complete and detailed 
history of this remarkable person, and of the 
changes he effected in his kingdom. Radama 
faitbfblly executed the treaties into which he 
had entered with the British government, for 
the suppression of slave-trading. 4 He every- 
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• where/ says Mr. Hastie, ‘ denounced the slave 

• trade most firmly, both in exports and imports, 
‘and punished either with death.’ liis power 
was absolute, and we have several instances of 
its cruel exercise, though at times his better 
feelings prevailed, and he could show a politic 
clemency. He was fully convinced of ‘the 
‘ benefits of British intercourse ;* — ‘ attributed 

• all he knew to the lessons he had received 
‘ from the British nation and government and 
was the constant patron of the Missionaries. — 
He made strict laws against theft and robbery ; 
and on one occasion signally upheld them, by 
forcing a chief, his ally, to return to a hostile 
chieftain every article of plunder bis people 
had taken. He abolished the trial by ordeal, 
and many other cruel and useless observances 
of superstition ; — especially that of murdering 
all children born on certain unlucky days; and 
was rapidly proceeding in the career of im- 
provement, when his death suddenly took place 
in July, 1828. 

The deputation had been met on landing by 
a letter of welcome from Radama, who provi- 
ded them also with the means of travelling 
into the interior; and caused them to be 
attended by a guard of native soldiers, and to 
be received everywhere as his own guests. — 
Their journey through the country was ardu- 
ous ; it being part of Radama’s policy to make 
no roads. During this fatiguing journey, from 
which Mr. Tyerman, in particular, suffered se- 
verely, they were farther dispirited by the in- 
telligence of the alarming illnesB of Radama, 
and the probability of a bloody revolution in 
case of his decease. On the 21st of July, they 
arrived at the capital, where they were cour- 
teously received by the command of Radama, 
who was, however, too ill to see them. A few 
days after he expired. And, on the 30th of 
July, Mr, Tyerman was seized with apoplexy, 
and in spite of all the remedies that could be 
used, died almost immediately. After this af- 
flicting Joss, Mr. Bennet was only anxious to 
leave Madagascar. He was not, however, al- 
lowed. During the period (from Sunday to 
Thursday) in which Radama’s death was con- 
cealed, a violent political revolution was effected 
within the Palace : the heir presumptive, and 
many other persons of distinction, were killed ; 
and finally, Ranavalano, one of the late King’s 
wives, seated herself on the throne. Mr. Ben- 
net made several applications to this Princess 
for permission to depart ; but her only answer 
was, ‘ 1 am mistress of the day when you may 
* leave Tananarive, and when it is come, I will 
‘tell you.’ We think Mr. B. is under some 
obligations to the arbitrary lady for giving him 
the opportunity of witnessing Radama’s funeral, 
which proved to be an extraordinary display of 
barbaric pomp. It took place fifteen days after 
his death; during which interval,, thousands of 
his subjects were employed in erecting a huge 
mound of earth, granite and wood, with a hol- 
low crater at the top, in which the coffin was 
placed. The body meanwhile lay in state, in 


a palace called the Silver Palace, in which he 
died. 


* Thfe palace is named the Silver Palace, on 
account of its being ornamented, from the ground 
to the roof, by a profusion of large flat-headed 
silver nails, and plates of the same metal. The 
roof of this palace is so high that from the top of 
the wall to the ridge is as great a distance as from 
the foundation to the top of the wall supporting 
the roof. 

* W e found it covered from the roof to the ground 
with hangings of rich satins, velvets, silks, their 
native costly silk lambas, Ac. ; and all the rut 
roof was covered with the finest English scarlet 
broadcloth. 

* In front of this palace had been erected a most 
splendid pavilion, surrounded by highly-decorated 
pillars, which were wrapped round with various 
coloured silks, satins, &c. The pavilion was tea 
feet square, raised on pillars, also richly orna- 
mented. A platform of wood was thrown over 
upon the pillars ; and above this platform hung, 
supported by one transverse pole, an immense 
canopy, or pall, of the richest gold brocade, with 
stripes of blue satin and scarlet doth ; the whole 
bordered by a broad gold lace, and finished by s 
deep gold fringe. All the arrangements were in 
good taste, and formed together a most brilliant 
spectacle.’ — II. 665. 


The next day was the interfoent 


* At the foot of the mound had been standing 
most of tbe day the large and m :ssy silver csfn, 
destined to receive the royal corpse ; this coffin 
was about eight feet long, three feet smd a half 
deep, and the same in width ; it was formed of 
silver plates, strongly riveted together with nails 
of the same metal, all made from Spanish dollars; 
twelve thousand dollars were employed in its 
construction. About six in the evening this coffin 
was, by tbe multitude, heaved up one of tbe steep 
sides of the mound to the top, and placed in the 
tomb or chamber. Immense quantities of treasure 
of various kinds were deposited in or about the 
coffin, belonging to his late Majesty, consisting es- 
pecially of such things as during his life he most 
prized. Ten thousand ha*-d dollars were laid io 
the silver coffin, for him to lie upon ; and either 
inside, or chiefly outride, of the coffin, were placed 
or cast all his rich habiliments, especially military; 
there were eighty suits of very costly British uni- 
forms, hats, and feathers; a golden belmet, gor- 
gets, epaulettes, sashes, gold spars, very valuable 
swords, daggers, spears (two of gold), beautiful 
pistols, muskets, fowling-pieces, watches, rings, 
brooches, and trinkets; bis whole superb side- 
board of silver plate, and large and splendid solid 
gold cup, with many others presented to him by 
tbe King of England r— great quantities of costly 
silks, satins, fine cloths, very valuable silk 
of Madagascar, Ac. 

‘ We were fatigued and pained by the sight of 
such quantities of precious things consigned to 
a tomb. As ten of his fine favourite bulls had 
been slaughtered yesterday, so six of his finest 
horses were speared to-day, and lay in tbe court- 
yard near the tomb ; and to-morrow six more are 
to be killed. When to all these extravagant ex- 
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penses are added the 30,000 oxen, worth here five 
Spanish dollars each (which have been given to 
the people, and used by them for food during the 
preparation for, and at the funeral), the Mission- 
aries conjecture that the expense of the funeral 
cannot be leas than sixty thousand pounds ster- 
ling*’ 

Soon after this ceremony was concluded* 
Mr. Bennet was ordered to accompany a body 
of 700 soldiers to the coast, from whence he 
sailed to the Mauritius, and thereafter for the 
Capa In that colony he remained four months. 
In March 1829, he embarked for England, and, 
as before observed, reached his native land in 
June; after having accomplished one of the 
most varied, interesting, and instructive expe- 
ditions of which we have any record. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 

THE ANONYMOUS LETTER. 

To write an anonymous letter is ungentle- 
manly: of this there can be no doubt — nay 
more, it is mean — dastardly — skulking — depra- 
ved ! But what could I do 1 Colonel Plinth 
was about to marry his cook 

To write an anonymous letter is degrading, 
to say the least: it would require the skill of 
a sophist to render it justifiable — perhaps; and 
yet when Colonel Plinth was going to marry 
his cook 

A vixen^-a perfect Saracen of a woman be- 
hind his back ; and he a man of nice honour ; 
who had gained golden laurels at Seringapa- 
tam — an aide-de-camp to Sir David Baird — 
my friend ! The intelligence had come like a 
thunder-bolt 

To write an anonymous letter, except under 
the most imperative circumstances, is unques- 
tionably atrocious. I felt that, even posited as 
1 was, — with the most benevolent intentions, — 
conscience — my conscience, as a gentleman 
*nd an officer, would hesitate to approve of it 
1 paused — I determined to weigh the matter 
well ; but the conviction fell upon me like an 
avalanche that not a moment was to be lost ! — 
Colonel Plinth was on the eve of marrying his 
cook 

Rebecca Moggs! And he my brother-in- 
law— the widowed husband of my sainted sis- 
ter— a K. C. B. — a wearer of four medals, two 
crosses, and the order of the golden fleece — a 
man who had received the thanks of parlia- 
ment— the written approbation of my Lord 
Clive — two freedoms in gold boxes! — a man 
who, had he nobly fell on the ramparts of 
Tippoo’s capital, would have been takeu home 
in ram, and buried in St Paul’s. 

His fragment — his living remains — (for he 
possessed only one organ of a sort — having lost 
ft leg, an arm, an eye and a nostril) — had re- 
solved on what I considered a sort of demi- 
post mortem match, with — what? 

A blowsy, underhung menial, whose only 
merit consisted in cooking mulligatawny, and 


rubbing with a soft fat palm the wounded ankle 
of his partially efficient leg the illegitimate 
offspring of a Sepoy pioneer’s trull ; — a crea- 
ture whom my lovely and accomplished sister 
had taken from the breast of her dead mother 
(the woman — a camp-follower — received an 
iron ball in her brain from one of Tippoo’s gue- 
rilla troops in the jungle)— one whom Evadne 
had brought up, with maternal care, in her 
kitchen ; — a scullion ! — And such a one to be 
Colonel Plinth’s wife— to take the place of 
Evadne! Good God ! 

To write an anonymous letter is rather re- 
volting ; much may be said against it ; it is one's 
dernier resort : still it has its advantages — and 
why neglect them ? — Had Colonel Plinth not 
heen what he was — were he but a casual ac- 
quaintance ora mere friend — then indeed 

But he was my brother-in-law — my brother 
in arms — in a word Colonel Plinth. 

Had he been a man who would listen to 
reason — who was open to conviction — to whom 
one might venture to speak — why really 

But he was hot as curry yet not deficient 
in sense ; but dreadfully opinionated — techy — 
easily susceptible of feeling himself insulted — 
careful as to keeping his pistol-case in such a 
state as to be ready at a moment’s notice — a be- 
ing inflamed in body, soul, and complexion, by 
the spices and sun of the burning East. 

To remonstrate with him would have been 
absurd; he would have cut me down with his 
crutch : — he had amassed three thousand a-year. 

To write an anonymous letter was not ex- 
actly the sort of thing : but why see him rush 
into a match which would dishonour himself, 
and shed a sort of retrospective shame on my 
sainted sister ? 

The cook was far from immaculate. A na- 
tive-servant, whom I discharged at Calcutta for 
repeatedly staying out all night — but why ex- 
pose the weak side of humanity ? — 

And another young fellow of her acquaint- 
ance, whom 1 pardoned for having robbed mo, 
on condition or his frankly confessing all his 
misdemeanours — 

Besides, there was Larry the trumpeter — 

And one or two more. 

Under such circumstances — conscious of his 
infatuation, I ceased to waver : the end sancti- 
fied the means; and I wrote him an anony- 
mous letter. 

She, of course, would make a point of having 
children— and then where were my expecta- 
tions? 

Evadne had never been a mother : the Colo- 
nel was the only Plinth in the universe; and, 
posited as I was — Evadne being the link — I 
naturally had expectations. 

To say nothing of being nine yearsmy senior, 
he was a wreck — a fiery wreck, full of com- 
bustibles, burning gradually to the water’s 
edge. 

The sun of his happiness, would, as I felt, 
set for ever, the moment he married such a 
creature as Moggs — innately vulgar-^-repul- 
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give-— double chinned — tumid— protuberant — 
.Social festivity . was every thing to Colonel 
Plinth : but who would dine with him, if his 
ci-devant cook were to carve ? — Evadne’s 
adopted ; Larry the trumpeter’s Jove ! /couldn’t 
Iherefbre under a sense of overwhelming 
duty to Colonel Plinth, I wrote him an anony- 
mous letter. 

Every precaution was taken: the hand was 
disguised — the paper such as I had never used ; 
and, to crown all, I dropped the important 
document* in a distant and very out-of-the way 
post-office. " 

Conscious of perfect security — animated by 
the cause I had espoused, I played away upon 
him, from my masked battery, with prodigious 
vehemence. Reserve was out of the question ; 
in an anonymous letter, the writer, of course, 
speaks out : this is its great advantage. I took 
a rapid review of his achievements— 1 recalled 
the accomplished Evadne to his mind’s eye — I 
contrasted her with his present intended; — 
Larry the trumpeter figured in, apd the forci- 
ble expression as to Cesar’s wife was not for- 

f jtten. I rebuked — I argued — I ridiculed — 
scorned I appealed to his pride — I mention- 
ed his person. I bade him consult a cheval 
glass, and ask himself if the reflection were 
that of a would-be bridegroom. I told him 
how old he was — what the Indian army would 
think-*-in short, the letter carried upon the face 
of it the perfect conviction of a thirty-two 
pounder. Here and there I was literally fe- 
rocious. 

I dined alone that day, and was taking my 
wine in the complacent consciousness of hav- 
ing done all in my power, when Colonel Plinth 
knocked. Of course I knew his knock: it 
was always violent; but on this occasion rather 
less so than usual. I felt flurried : as he as- 
cended, my accurate ear detected a strange 
footstep on the stair. Hastily pouring out and 
gulping down a bumper, I contrived to rally 
before my friend entered. 

Commonly his countenance was turbid — bil- 
lowy— rufus— the red sea in a storm ;— now it 
was stony — pale — implacable ; he was evident-, 
ly white hot with wrath. His eye— usually 
lurid as that of a Cyclops at the forge — was 
cold— clear— icy ; his look fro/,e me— I had 
seen him thus before— in the breach at Serin- 
gapatam. 

His salute was charmingly courteous; he 
begged leave to introduce a friend-Baron Ca- 
hooz, a noble Swede in the Prussian service. 
Never before had I beheld such a martinet— 
where could Plinth have picked him up? 

The Baron, in very good English, expressed 
his concern at making so valuable an acquaint- 
ance as that of Major Mocassin under such 
infelicitous circumstances. Colonel Plinth had 
been insulted ; but as I had so long been his 
most valued friend — as we had fought and bled 
on the same fields- as those arms (his right 
and my left) which had been so often linked 
together, were mouldering, side by side, in the 


same grave— as I was his brother-in-law, Col< 
nel Plinth would accept of the amplest poaib) 
apology : — with any other roan than May] 
Mocassin, Colonel Plinth would have gone ( 
extremities at once. 

I was petrified during this speech; but * 
its conclusion some sort of an inquiry staggere 
from my lips. 

Baron Cahooz did not understand. 

I declared myself to be in the same predict 
meet: would he be. so good as to explain? 

In reply, the Baron ninted that I must fa 
conscious of having written Colonel Plinth I 
letter. 

Fearing that Plinth’s suspicions had bee 
aroused, and that this was a ruse to trapm 
into a confession — remembering my prec&i 
tions — and feeling sure that nothing could, b 
any possibility, be brought home to me, unla 
I turned traitor to myself— I denied the impi 
tation point blank ! Indeed what else could 
do? 

Colonel Plinth uttered an exclamation c 
bitter contempt, and hobbled towards the dooi 

Baron Cahooz handed me his card nothin] 
further could be done: — he hoped the frien 
whom 1 might honour on the occasion woul 
see him as early as possible, in order to expe 
dite the necessary arrangements. 

I made a last effort. Advancing towards tb 
door, where Plinth stood, I begged to protei 
that I was mystified— that he must be labouriqj 
under a mistake. 

“ A mistake ! ” shouted be in that tremend 
ous tone, which for a moment had once appall* 
the tiger-hearted Tippoo— “ A mistake, Maja 
Mocassin ! There’s no mistake, sirrah ! Wfl 
you deny your own handwriting? ” 

So saying he threw the letter in my fa«| 
and retired, followed by Cahooz — 

In another moment the veil was torn asunder 
Having never before attempted an anonymo* 
letter, and acting under the influence of con- 
firmed habit, I had concluded the fatal epistlej 
without disguise, in my customary terms:-H 
“ Yours , ever , John Mocassin ! ! ” 

Note. 

The foregoing paper was draw n up and sent 
to his cousin in Kentucky by Major Mocassin, 
a few hours after Colonel Pliuth and Baron 
Cahooz had quitted him. On the inside of the 
envelop appears the following: — “*Tis now 
midnight — Rear Admiral Jenkinson ba6 settled 
every thing with the Baron, to their mutual 
satisfaction : we are to be on the ground by sis 
in the morning. If I fall ” 

After considerable research we have dis- 
covered two announcements in the public prints 
which form valuable appendages to Major Mo- 
cassin’s document The first extract is from 
a London journal published in 1819, the second 
from a Bath paper of two years later date. 

No. I. 

“ Yesterday at his own residence in Wim* 
pole St., by special license, Colonel Plinth, 
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K.C.BL to Rebecca Louisa Moggs, a native of 
Mwuiipatam. The gallant Colonel went 
trough the ceremony with his only remaining 
irm in a aling, — having a few hours before ex- 
Ranged shots — both of which took effect — 
with Major Mocassin.” 

No. U. 

“The busy tongue of fame reports that a 
pi hot Major, who served with distinction, 
ind lost an arm, under Sir David Baird in the 
East Indies, is about to lead to the altar the 
jashing relict and sole legatee of a brave and 
iffluent brother officer who recently died at 
Cheltenham. A mutual attachment is sup- 
posed to have been long in existence; for the 
ondegroom elect fought a duel on the lady's 
iccouot with her late husband, on the very 
Doming of the marriage. Pecuniary motives 
my perhaps have influenced the fair one in 
jmag h$r hand on that occasion to the gallant 
Major’s more fortunate rival." 

From the same. 

ffiEROGLYPHICAL EMBLEMS. 

| Ths public are informed by the daily prints, 
fat a hatchment is placed on the front of the 
kte Earl Dudley's mansion, in Park-lane. We 
hope to see the day when griffins and hobgob- 
fats will be at a discount, when the worth and 
Debility of a family will be transmitted to pos-. 
terity by some more pleasant symbol than a 
pappy dog's head or a bear's paw. The igno- 
rance of our Yankee friends in this particular 
hunch of aristocratical study, is quite refresh- 
kg.— A sprig of mobility, who resides at New 
York, wished to enlighten Jonathan, and tbere- 
fae ordered from England the die of his own 
piternal crest, the emblem of a noble house — 
i mitre. From this die many mitres were cast, 
^tended for the adornment of his harness, 
which was studded with the glittering insignia, 
tad exposed by the proud tradesman to the 
delighted gaze of the New York beau monde. 
When the harness was sent home, the die was 
demanded by the owner; but the sadler beg- 
ged the loan of it a few days, as he had re- 
vived above thirty orders for sets of harness, 
with the same ornaments ! At this profanation, 

course, the sprig was horror-struck, and 
much to the surprise of the tradesman, gave 
an indignant refusal. It was rather singular 
fa New York, that the reputation of its citi- 
zens should have been preserved, by aristo- 
cratic prejudice ; for some future Mrs. Trollope 
would not have scrupled to have written them 
down as citizen-bishops, galloping about, heed- 
k* of their sacred duties. 


From the came. 

THE LOVE-CHILD. 

Tn most distant recollection of my life is 
Jttwdingly vivid I Was travelling for several 
ad nights in a huge vehicle, which Ij 


suspect to have been a road wagon. My mo- 
ther was with me, and often wept most bitterly, 
without, so far as I could perceive, the least 
occasion, for we had plenty of straw and plenty 
of play-fellows. To me the circumstances in 
which we were placed seemed glorious : she, 
however thought differently. At last we quitted 
the wagon, ami proceeded on foot across seve- 
ral fields, in which haymakers were at work ; 

I began to grow tired ; she took me in her arms, 
and 1 tell asleep. On awaking, I was in a small 
room, and my mother appeared to be quarrel- 
ling with two or three other persons, who called 
me “ brat,” and threatened to throw me out of 
doors. To appease them, much to my amaze- 
ment, my mother said, with great earnestness, 
that I had taken off her ring while she was 
thinking of something else, and lost it among 
the straw in the wagon. This seemed so to 
increase the wrath of the others that I set earned 
with all my might, that I had done nothing of 
the sort My mother now hastily wrapped me 
up in her cloak, and rushed out I struggled 
to get my head at liberty, but she pressed me 
closer, and hurried on. Presently I heard 
voices of persons apparently in pursuit Ter- 
rified to the utmost, fearful of their overtaking 
us, I gasped out “ Run, mother, run !” In a 
few moments I felt a sensation of falling — a 
heavy splash followed, and the roar of rushing 
waters was in my ears. I dung convulsively 
to my mother, and after a brief and painful 
dream and a long sound sleep, I suddenly 
awoke, and began to cry for water, my mouth, 
throat and stomach being, as it seemed, lined 
with red hot iron. Somebody now got out of 
the bed in which I was lying ; a bustle ensued, 
and presently the people with whom my mo- 
ther had been qur.rrelling, one by one appeared, 
and ministered to my wants with the greatest 
tenderness and solicitude. After my thirst was 
a little quenched, I lopked about for my mother 
— but she was wot there. 

By the foregoing facts the horizon of my me- 
mory is bounded. I recollect nothing with 
continuous distinctness of that part of ray life 
which ensued, until I became eight or nine 
yearaold. Thenceforth events seem to have 
formed a perfect chain— and I can trace them 
link* by link. A glance at the first will show 
that I had not been moving in a very enviable 
sphere of existence. 

There was a field bounded on three sides by 
a copse, in which pheasants were most rigidly 
preserved, and nuts, crab-apples, and bitter 
sloes abounded : it, the copse, I can't conceive 
why, was called Cuckold's Harem. The Squire 
owned it; but the field which abutted on its 
boundary was the freehold of a morose former, 
who would not part with his inheritance— and 
immense offers had been made to him— for 
“ love or money.” He had about sixty acres 
of the best land in the perish, lying in the very 
heart of the Squire's immense estate, across 
which he had no less than seven distinct rights 
ef way, and one of these tan right m front of 
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the magnificent manor house. The Squire’s 
name was Patch, the farmer’s Belroy. Patch’s 
grandfather had made an enormous fortune by 
robbing his employers, while acting as a slave 
agent on the Gold Coast: Belroy was probably 
a descendant of one of the Normans who had 
helped to beat Harold at the battle of Hastings. 
The only deed which he possessed as evidence 
of his title to the land he held, was a bit of 
parchment scarcely so big as the palm of his 
huge hand, bearing the same date as Magna 
Charta, and purporting to have been sealed by 
“John the Kiug” in the presence of Maud, 
Cicely, and Egbert Baron of Burr. In very 
bod Latin it recited and confirmed a grant by 
William the Norman to Thibaut Belroy and 
his heirs of all the hundred of Palsover, inclu- 
ding Squire Patch’s property : how the original 
donation had been so clipped, that nothing but 
its nucleus remained in the tenure of the first 
donee’s descendants, did not appear. But on 
this nucleus no human being set so high a 
value as its owner. Nothing could tempt him 
to part with it 

All this I ascertained subsequently to my 
first well-remembered encounter with him in 
the field that abutted on Cuckold’s Harem.— • 
We met on a little bridge, formed by a felled 
oak sawn in two, and flanked by rude poets and 
rails, that crossed a slow silent brook, which 
crept like a snake from the Squire’s cover, along 
the side of the field, and formed a pool in the 
heart of Belroy’s little freehold. At- the first 
glimpse he laughed at me most heartily. I 
was attired in a tattered coat of the last cen- 
tury ; it had been worn by his grandfather, the 
kneebands of whose respectable velvet breeches 
dangled at my ankles — while the broad lappels 
of his uppef garment, bedecked with tarnished 
embroidery, was dragged in the mire at my 
rear. 

“Here’s an imp!” quoth he, adding, as he 
turned to a beautiful child of about my own age, 
who accompanied him, “don’t come on tne 
bridge, Agnes, for it’s slippery. Why, how’s 
this, my gentleman 1 What’s the use of my 
setting up scarecrows to keep off the damned 
pheasants from my corn, if you — you little oos- 
bert, make a business of robbing them ? You 
must be punished for this.” I began to blub- 
ber, and the little girl sobbed. “ You must be 
punished for this/ 9 added he, after a short 
pause. “Stay here till I return-»-keep the 
pheasants off, and perhaps I may forgive you.’’ 

He then turned back, and walked away with 
his pretty little daughter, who several times 
looked over her shoulder, to see what I was 
about I loitered on the bridge until they dis- 
appeared, and then, rather pleased than other- 
wise with my allotted punishment I strutted 
about the field with official importance, and 
longed for some delinquent pheasant to alight 
within a stone’s throw. Not a bird, however, 
ventured to appear for above two hours ; when, 
weary with walking, I went up to the scare- 
crow, and leaned against the stick which sup- 


ported it In a few minutes a bird flew from 
the copse into the centre of the field, and, after 
flapping his wings, crowed as lustily as though 
he had been perched upon the topmost branch 
of an oak: two or three hen pheasants sooa 
joined him, and perceiving that they fearlessly 
approached me, I refrained from throwing the 
capital pebble with which I had provided my- 
self, until I could make tolerably sure of my 
aim. The golden opportunity soon arrived : 1 
let fly, and nit the cock bird on the side of the 
head. He fell, and began to tumble about the 
furrows, flapping prodigiously, but not so as to 
alarm his companions; they were not aware of 
what 1 had done : while two of them gazed with 
curiosity at the phenomenon, the third bristled 
up and began to peck and spur at him most fu- 
riously. The moment I saw the success of my 
silent artillery, I went forward as speedily u 
my cumbrous habiliments would permit, to 
make sure of my spoil ; but scarcely bad I ad- 
vanced a couple of yards when my career ww 
arrested by a loud shout The hen pheasants 
ran off into the preserve at the sound, and I, 
turning to that corner of the field from which 
it had proceeded, perceived Farmer Belroy ad- 
vending towards me with hasty strides^ Sus- 
pecting, from his violent gestures, that I bad 
committed some error, I started off in an oppo- 
site direction, but soon tumbled headlong. The 
next moment I felt myself in the clutch of my 
colossal enemy, and commenced a series of des- 
perate manoeuvres, the aim and intent of which 
was to writhe myself out of his grandfather's 
clothes. In this I should most probably have 
succeeded, had he not caught me up in a lump 
and hugged me to his breast, bo that, my arm* 
being pinioned, I was comparatively powerless 
I say comparatively, for my legs being still at 
liberty, I drummed away upon his stomach 
with all my might, and fastening my teeth in 
his cheek, did all in my power to make them 
meet 

The farmer, however, almost instantly choked 
me off, and then holding me at arm’s length, by 
the scruff of the neck, as the huntsman does a 
fox which he has rescued from his pack, be 
thus apostrophized me “ Why tbee’rt a stoat, 
lad, a downright imp of Belzebub! listen to 
sense ! I’d no thought of harming thee ! Dout 
thee wriggle, or I’ll tie thee foot to foot, and 
carry thee home, swung by the ankles athirt 
my stick, like a paunched rabbit Listen to 
sense— wilt? Promise and I’ll let thee down 
—promise, and there’s an apple for thee — look, i 
a red-streak !” 1 

Half scared to death, I accepted the proffered 
token of peace, and he placea me on my legs. 
Observing me stare rather anxiously about^lhe 
asked gruffly what I was “glowering at?” I 
muttered something about the pheasant “ Drat 
the pheasant,” he exclaimed ; “ luckily he’s got 
his wits again, and crawled off; if you’d a yeart 
more strength you’d ha’ killed un, and then tbe 
Squire, if he’d heard of it— d’ye mind me ? <Fy* 
mind me, I say 1— Telleeyou mustn’t kill ’en: 
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only keep ’em off, that’s all. I were on the slung it across his fowling-piece, while Ezra 
bridge all the time, and asat seems pretty clear tenderly waapped me in his great coat and bore 
a mopstick's nothing when they've scraped ac- me off. In about half an hour we reached his 

3 ua in lance wi' un, I'll hire you for the place— cottage, at the door of which he took possession 
’ye hear — at twopence a week ! What d’ye of my scarecrow costume, and after hhving 
say I” - stated that he should serve me up with the 

I pulled down my forelock in token of acqui- breakfast things at the squire’s, he wished the 
escence,and after he had given me orders to other keepers a hurried “good by,” and carried 
be in the field by daybreak the next morning, me into his kitchen, 

and charged me, with great solemnity, not to His wife immediately hailed him from the 
kill “any of the d— d varmin,” be went of? room above. “ Ezra!” said she, “ what’s the 
leaving roe to ruminate on my felicity. Two matter!” 
pence a week was an income far — far beyond “Nothing at all.” 

the utmost limits of my ambition — it soared up “ I know there is — I can tell it by the burr o’ 

to the importance of a revenue ! Twopence thy voice. Is Peter shot at last — and by thy 
a week was a boundless amount! I puzzled hand!— Oh ! God! my poor brother !” 
ipy small brains to think how the deuce 1 should “ No, no doantee, doantee howl so, missus 

contrive to expend it. — it’s only a boy.” 

The next morning I was at my post before “ Hast killed un dead, Ezra !” 
the night-birds had gone to roost I sat down The good woman now ran into the room, 
by the side of the ditch which fenced off the By the light of the wood fire, which the rush 
copse from the field, and having nothing bet- of air on opening the door had caused to burst 
ter to do, I began to amuse myself by imitating into a pale blue flame, she saw that blood was 
the bark of a fox. Presently 1 saw the dim dropping from the coat in which he carried his 
figure of a man glide noiselessly through a gap, burden, and overwhelmed with agony, she 
and approach ine; at the distance of a^out threw herself upon his neck, 
twenty yards be stopped, knelt down, and I “ Unhook your arms, Kitty,” cried Ezra : 
heard the click of his trigger. To throw a “ unhook, I say, or I shall let the boy fall squash 
somerset backwards, which lodged me safely upon the stones! — my knees do shake — unhook 
in the mire of the ditch, was the work of a mo- I say, Kit — d — n thee.” 
ment, and I had the good luck to escape with Down we fell, Ezra, Kit, and I, my dirty 
only two or three shots in the lower part of my duds and his spruce fowling piece, in one 
right leg. sprawling group upon the hard flag floor. — 

Although but little hurt, I screamed out Ezra was either stunned or had fainted, and his 
“Murder” at the very top of my shrill pipe, and wife, speedily becoming conscious of the cala- 
in a few seconds, three or four men appeared, mity, roused her faculties, and, forgetting every 
One of them turned the glass of a dark- Ian tern thing else, affectionately bestirred herself to 
upon me; while a second, throwing himself flat recover him. I had already dropped from hi* 
on the ground, so that his bead, and shoulders grasp, and stood stark-naked upon the hearth, 
overhung the edge of the ditch, reached down Willing to make myself useful, I plucked a 
and obtained such a clutch of my capacious ap- green twig from the fire, and placed it in such 
parel as enabled him to lift me up. While a position that the pungent smoke floated 
doing this be exclaimed, “ Why the twoad freely into his nostrils. This restored him to 
comes out as light as & loose cork !” sensation, and in a few minutes, as the old wo- 

“I’ll be jiggered,” said another, as I was men say, “he came round” 
thrown upon the bank, “if Ezra han’t ashot the His wife Kitty, a very pale care-worn look- 
former’s scarecrow !” ing woman, apparently about twenty-five years 

Peals of laughter ensued, and 1 found that I of age, after having brought down from the 
had fallen into the hands of squire Patch's de- room above and tied her warm flannel petti- 
teatable posse of game-keepers, who were evi- coat about my neck, — my arms being allowed 
dently prowling for Blue Peter the poacher. to protrude through the pocket holes, — with 
Ezra now came nearer, and in a quivering astonishing celerity produced “ a pot of tea." 
tone observed, “ Scarecrow or no scarecrow. While this was being discussed, Ezra, who was 
nobody can deny there were a fox barking; and now “himself again,” carefully picked the shots 
as the squire don’t hunt, ’twere my duty to kill from my leg, and after his wife had washed my 
un, if so be as I could. But then what d'ye face and hands, and most rigidly applied the 
make o’ the cry of • murder,’ — 'twere awful small-tooth comb to my head, to which she paid 
likey— doantee think so T” the compliment of ssying that no young squire’s 

A pause ensued, whieh was broken by a could be cleaner, we went to bed together: 
shriek from myself, occasioned by one of the they had no children, and 1 was delightfully 
party having poked me iii the ribs with the cuddled between them, 
muzzle of his gun. In spite of all the impedi- When Ezra awoke me, my head was couched 
menu I could offer, m? diminutive carcass was on his wife’s bosom ; her arms were wound 
now speedily “ shelled.” After having ascer- about me ; and she murmured, hugging me up 
tained the trivial nature of my wounds, one of to her heart as die spoke, “ Not yet, Ezra ! 
the keepers tied up my dude with a hazel and Truly, not yet !” 

Museum.-— VoL XX UL No. 183. — I 
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Ezra, however, was not to be coaxed : we the bridge, and she tripped off through the id- 
got up, and I was arrayed in the filthy bemired joining meadow. My tea was brought by a 
costume of the scarecrow. This, as Ezra said, clumsy milk-maid, who gave me a clushon the 
was necessary, in order that the Squire might jaw with her cold, soft, fat palm, and dubby 
see the affair in its proper light; but he made sausage fingers, for innocently asking if her 
no objection to my face being soaped, washed, name was Molly. 

and polished until it shone like a ripe pippin. The next day Agnes did not come; no, nor 
After a hearty but hurried breakfast, I limped the next after that, and I began to be weary of 
off by the side of Ezra towards Squire Patch’s my confinement The dowdy duds of Farmer 
niansion. Belroy’s grandfather became disgusting; 1 

He carried me part of the way, while he was loathed them, and determined to resign. Ac- 
secure from observation, but from the moment cordingly, at nightfall, making another ex- 
that we entered the house, Ezra seemed to have change with the mopstick, 1 went home, per- 
lost all regard for me : the jeers of the servants fectly delighted, in my own scanty, coarse, 
bad their full influence, and I was treated by buttonless and tattered suit The prospect of 
him as a little outlandish wild beast that he twopence had ceased to bo fascinating, 
had caught in the woods. After having loitered Determined to resume my former glorious, 
for some time in the hall, we were ushered, by free, though by no means profitable avocations, 
a spruce footman, who, with a mock heroic on the following morning I reached the foot of 
air, offered me snuff, into a magnificent library, Transom Torr, a long and steep hill about a 
where Squire Patch and his visiters were break- mile off, in time for the stage-coach, which 1 
fasting. The peal of laughter with which I and six or eight other equally ragged urchins' 
was greeted frightened me ; I had never been usually attended during its slow progress up 
in such polished society before ; and, turning the steep, attempting by our feats of agility to 
to Ezra, l hid my face beneath the skirt of his amuse the passengers, from whom we wereoo- 
shootmg-jacket I was, however, speedily torn casionally rewarded with some small donation, 
from my retreat, and fully developed for the I could not only turn heels over head as well 
amusement of the party. Indignant at such as the most active of my competitors, but had 
treatment, I had already meditated a bite at the a knack of trotting on my hands with my legs 
silk breeches of a plump gentleman who sat at aloft, which neither of them possessed. On 
the lower end of the table, when, without an- this occasion my achievements attracted the 
nouncement, Farmer Belroy strode into the favourable notice of a middle-aged passenger, 
room, and calmly took me under his protection, who, when we had reached the jrinck of the 
being, as he said, an appurtenance to his pro- hill, alighted, and addressed me. “ What’s yonr 
perty ; I was his scarecrow, and who the devil name, my little man!” said he. 1 told him it 
had dared to fire at me on his land ! was Tadpole. 44 What friends hare you!” Is 

Patch was quailed, Ezra flinched, the guests reply, I enumerated my grandmother, Agnes, 
looked grave, and Belroy, taking me by the Belroy, and Blue Peter the poacher. 44 Ay ! 
hand, led me out — declaring, as we retired, ay!” said he, “I thought you were going to 
that he would not only be answerable for my the devil ; here, here’s sixpence for you ; come 
appearance, but would also defend, to his last across to Caddiscombe Fair next Monday, in- 
acre, any charge that might be brought against quire for Lavolta’s troop, and Pll see if we can’t 
me. Without the slightest molestation I was save you. If you should forget the name, yon 
allowed to be withdrawn; and Belroy led me will see me with a long whip in my hand; and 
off silently to the field : there he left me, say- look, I’ve a blue wart under my left ear. On 
ing, “ Lad, bide here ; do as I told thee, and Monday, mind, at Caddiscombe.” 
fear nothing; for I’ll be thy friend against I was bewildered — the sixpence lay glitter- 
keeper or squire, hog, dog, or devil, to my last ing in my open hand, and while I stood gazing 
tooth.” at my mysterious benefactor, who had now gooe 

My first impulse was to go and look at the on, Seth Holloway, one of my companions, 
place where I had plumped into the ditch ; a made a successful grab at the coin, ano started 

{ iheasaot, most probably the one I had hit, was off at full speed with his twin brother Bob, and 
ying breast upwards in the black fud. I then one of bis cousins, whose name I forget. My 
proceeded to halloo joyfully round the field : and first impulse was to run after Lavolta. Hear- 
scarcely two hours bad passed, when a basin ing my frantic exclamations, he turned Tonnd 
full of bacon, brocoli, and potatoes, surmounted before I had proceeded half a dozen yards, and 
by a huge lump of brown bread, was brought perceiving at & glance the posture of affairs, be 
to me by little Agnes. She had already dined shouted loud enough for the delinquents to hear 
upon roast fowl and ham, but took a fancy to him, “ Very well, young gentlemen.” Then 
my bacon. I told her all that had occurred to dropping his voice, he said to me, “ After them, 
me in the morning, and by the time we had Tadpole; let me see you catch them ; knock it 
emptied the basin, Agnes and I were as fami- out of the rascals, and a whole half crown shall 
liar as though we had known each other a hun- be ready for you on Monday next at Caddia- 
dred years. After a brilliant game of bo-peep, combe. Halloo ! my lad ! no snivelling 1” 
in the rough uncultivated ground at the upper Away I went, at my best pace, and after a 
part of the field, 1 gallantly escorted her over chase of nearly three quarters of a mile, I be- 
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gaa to gem so rapidly on Seth, who was a fat, 
square, burly little blackguard, that seeing I 
should soon be up with him, he adopted the 
mean device of sending his brother on with the 
sixpence, while he and his cousin faced about, 
and prepared by force of fists to cover Bob's 
retreat This, of course, could not be donej 
without a fight, in which, however, I was so: 
terribly thrashed, that when they withdrew, I 
had Beither the heart nor strength even to dog 
them. After lying where they had left me, 
coiled up like a sleeping cur, at the foot of the 
mile-stone, for nearly an hour, bitterly bemoan- 
ing my lost opulence, I was picked up and 
perched, against my will, on the summit of the 
stone by Blue Peter. On my making two or 
three impotent hits at his face for disturbing me, 
to my deep indignation Blue Peter laughed. — 
He then stepped back a couple of paces, and in 
a more serious tone than it was bis custom to 
asarae, even on the most important occasions, 
he thus addressed me, “ Of all the cantanker- 
ous, resolute, wilful young badgers I ever came 
athirt, thee’rt out-and-out the worst. Instead 
of a kind hand and a civil word, thy best friend 
can get nothing from thee less than a snap and 
a growl Btul there— it’s thy fuiy of a grand- 
mother that’s spoiled thee — so I suppose we 
must put up wi’ thee — but I’d as soon live with 
a hedge- hog — mind me.” 

Blue Peter’s serious tone touched me, and I 
began to whimper. “ Well ! come ! don’t be a 
fool,” gaid the kind-hearted fellow, “ but let’s 
bear what it’s all about, and see if we can’t 
meod it” 

As well as my sobs would permit I told him 
of Lavolta’s generosity, and Seth Holloway’s 
turpitude. I even admitted that I had been 
licked, but added, that the first time I caught 
Seth or his cousin alone I’d prove pretty soon 
who was the best man. Blue Peter condoled 
with me, and after having stated that he had 
heard all about my hiring with Farmer Belroy, 
and its consequences, he most earnestly urged 
me to go at once to Cuckold’s Harem field, and 
resume my vocation. In reply, I dwelt with 
emphasis on the consequent restriction of my 
freedom to a solitary area of four acres, totally 
destitute as I should be of all interest or amuse- 
ment — being forbidden even to do any more 
than merely frighten the pheasants. Peter 
frankly admitted thatso tyrannical an inhibition 
wu altogether insufferable — human nature j 
could not stand it ; and when I mentioned to 
him the stern behest I had received on the sub- 
ject, he observed that it was quite prudent for 
Parmer Belroy openly to discourage the de- 
struction of the privileged birds which devoured 
one half of his crops, but that the more of them 
l could wing on the sly, the better he would be 
pleased. “Now,” added Peter, “do you be off 
to your berth, lad — Belroy won’t ba* missed you, 
for 1 saw him start for Caddiscombe market 
before the sun rose — bide patiently in the field 
all day — if the pheasants should come down, 
tot pelt 'em — keep quiet, and about dusk 1*11 


| look in, and show you some sport As to the 
sixpence, don’t fret about that: look ye, lad — 
here’s a shilling; go to business^nd at dusk it 
shall be thine — thee canst lick Seth and his 
cousin at thy leisure.” 

1 began to feel that, notwithstanding my re- 
cent calamity, I was rapidly rising into import- 
ance. Blue Peter had talked of giving me a 
shilling, and Lavolta had estimated me at no 
less than half a crown ! that is, if I could re- 
plevy my sixpence from Seth and his assistants. 

1 had been unsuccessful to be sure, but that a 
bare* possibility should be held out to me of 
compassing the possession of such a sum, made 
me feel big, and tempted by Peter’s promise, I 
hurried off to iny field. There I found little 
Agues weeping most bitterly. She had 
brought my breakfast, but couldn’t find me. 
In the innocence of her heart, she had imputed 
my secession from office to her non-attendance 
with my meals. She begged to explain, with 
winning simplicity, that her father, who rigid- 
ly prohibited her from holding any communica- 
tion with his servants, had, on discovering the 
fact of her bringing me — his scarecrow — a 
dinner, locked her up for three days. She 
had, however, taken the opportunity of his first 
absence from home, to wheedle the servants — 
in short, she had succeeded in bringing me 
my breakfast 

I had lots to tell her, and the forenoon pass- 
ed very pleasantly, for we blubbered in unison. 
About noon, the dairy-maid, whom I had ven- 
tured to call Molly, but whose real name it 
appeared was Dolly, arrived with my daily 
bacon and its accompaniments. She hurried 
little Agnes of£ protesting that there would be 
barely time enough to get home and lock her 
up, before her father’s return. Agnes, by ac- 
cident, left her blue waist-ribbon : and having 
no better strong box in which to dispose of the 
valuable, I stuffed it into the deserted nest of 
a hush-magpie. 

Soon after sunset, the tarred and broad-brim- 
med straw hat of my friend Blue Peter gleam- 
ed above the fence. In externals he was a 
perfect antithesis to a poacher. On the ques- 
tionable authority of having performed a couple 
of voyages — one to and the other from New' 
South Wales, with an interval of seven years 
between them , Blue Peter invariably wore the 
costume of a sailor. His trowsers were so 
loose, that he could with perfect impunity be- 
stow a hare in each leg. On approaching the 
spot where 1 stood, he produced from beneath 
his jacket a small canvass bag : this, as 1 speedi- 
ly found, contained a little half-bred cock, with 
a dull dun breast, belly, and back, a white tail 
and flight, copper-coloured hackles, and a bril- * 
liant rosette to match on each wing. His 
eye, beak, and legs were all intensely black. 
Blue Peter kept him constantly in complete 
fighting trim, but not with a view to the pit, 
for the bird was a craven. He might perhaps 
have been proof against natural spurs, but one 
touch of the steel settled him. If he did not 
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kill his cock at the second or third stroke, he 
was sure to be beaten. Still he had frequently 
been entered in a* main, on the ground of his 
wonderful agility and precision : if his antago- 
nist, however game, happened to be clumsy, it 
was two to one that Blue Peter’s bird gave 
him “cold pudding.” Mousey — that was the 
little rascal’s name — had killed oftener, and 
been beaten oftener, than any other ten birds 
in the county ; still he looked as fresh, clean, 
and scathless as though he had passed his 
whole life at “a walk;” in fact, he bad qever 
received any punishment — always turning tail, 
as he did, at the first scratch he received. Of 
late he had become utterly useless in the pit ; 
for experience had taught him wisdom, and he 
would not even face an enemy whose heels 
were armed. Still he was a merry, bustling, 
foppish, conceited little fellow, and suited Blue 
Peter’s pu: poses much better than a bird of 
more sterling qualities, and less assassinating 
agility. He struck out like lightning, and the 
touch was usually as fatal. 

The poacher, after having poised him, late- 
rally, for a few moments onr his palm, took him 
in both hands, and threw him gently on his 
clipped wings. The little Bobadil came tolhe 
ground brimful of pride, and assuming the most 
gallant attitude imaginable, instantly uttered 
— not that prolonged drawl, by which mere 
dunghills are distinguished — but three sharp, 
shrill, brief, and business-like notes of defiance 
to all within hearing. , His challenge was 
directly answered by a cock pheasant in the 
copse. “ Tuck, tucca-tuc ; tuck, tuck, tuck!” 
responded Mousey, as though he were amazed 
at the presumption of the unseen champion, 
whom another crow brought boldly into the 
arena. 

Blue Peter and I had already retired behind 
a tree. The pheasant, on alighting, com- 
menced a crow, which he was not permitted 
to complete ; for Mousey springing at him, 
while the gallant victim was in the act of 
enunciation, entered his head at one eye, and 
brought out the cold keen point of his steel 
spur at the other. Blue Peter immediately 
ran forward, twisted the sprawling, struggling 
pheasant's neck, and threw the carcass to his 
ittle assassin. Mousey, as soon as its convul- 
sive struggles had ceased, leaped upon it, and 
crowed with rejoicing emphasis. At its second 
repetition, the appeal was answered, and pre- 
sently another pheasant, as Blue Peter observ- 
ed, “ volunteered to do the agreeable.” He 
was speedily murdered; but not before — to 
quote another observation of my friend, “ he 
had fetched Mousey such a wipe on the conk, 
as made him look over his left wing, and begin 
to consider.” The pheasant, however, fell 
from the force of his own blow, and while at- 
tempting to get back his leg from among his 
long wing feathers, through which it had pass- 
ed, the little gladiator finished him. 

We should have had more sport, had not 
something occurred in the copse, which in- 


duced Peter to pick up the pheasants, thro* 
them desperately with his foot into the heart 
of a blackberry bush, catch the cock, plunge 
him into the canvass bag, hurl the latter beneath 
the underwood which fringed the ditch, and 
prepare to make off. “There’s a keeper in 
the offing,” said he, “and take whatever cooree 
I may he can get me under his fore-foot : mind 
your eye, and don’t stammer if questioned.” 
As he was retreating, I ventured to mention 
my shilling ; and he intimated by one gestnre, 
not only that he had forgotten it, but that he 
felt perfectly conscious of its importance, and 
drawing the desideratum from his pocket, toss- 
ed it at my mouth; I caught it between my 
teeth, and in an instant, lodged it 6&felj under 
my tongue. 

The keeper did not think proper to intercept 
Blue Peter; but made directly towards me— 
it was Ezra. He looked with evident anxiety 
at my leg, and with the utmost sincerity ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at perceiving that the 
punctures made by the shot were rapidly heal- 
ing. His wife, he said, was spinning two pair 
of stockings for me — luxuries which latterly, 
during hard frosts, I bad frequently invoked, 
but could not achieve. 1 was bare-footed ; and 
it occurred to me, that the use of stockings 
would necessarily entail the purchase ofsboea 
This I mentioned to Ezra, and he promised to 
provide me with a pair ; that is, if l would avoid 
bad company, and be ambitious. I didn’t know 
what he meant. u Why here,” said he, “ I’ve 
just caught you hand-in-glove with that rascal 
Blue Peter, my brother-in-law : — a little chap 
of such promise to play scarecrow to a bit of a 
farmer too ! It an’t decent, mind me, in a lad 
that’s cute. Why, t’other night I could have 
sworn 'twere a fox, or else, of course, I 
shouldn’t ha’ shot; and they do say, there 
yeant a beast in the field, from a bee to a bul- 
lock, that you can’t mimic — birds included. I 
should like to hear you crow !” Ezra’s man- 
ner was so open that it imposed upon me, and 
I obliged him. The challenge was immediate- 
ly answered by little Mousey, from his bag 
beneath the tank. I had fallen into the snare. 

Ezra soon brought Mousey to ligfit. “I 
were sure o* this,” said he, wringing the poor 
little cock’s neck; “where has he put the 
pheasants?” Unconsciously I looked at the 
blackberry bush, and in a moment Ezra nosed 
the game. “ Now,” said he, “ here’s enough 
to transport thee, lad: but we be for frem 
harsh : on the contrary, we’ll try to save thee. 
Look up in the world,— cut your low acquaint- 
ance, and may be, I may be able to make you 
a dog-boy; — there’s the livery you know — 
bright blue and silver lace.” 

At the mention of the livery my virtue 
dwindled to the admeasurement of a pin’s 
point; I forgot Farmer Belroy, Blue Peter, nay. 
even little Agnes, and longed for my instal- 
ment. To be a dog-boy, an attendant on 
Squire Patch’s pointers, was to attain a pre- 
eminence beyond which there was nothing to 
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desire. I closed with Ezra at once ; and he 
directed me to be in waiting near the stable 
yard by noon the following day. 

Next morning I scorned breakfast, and sallied 
forth to Transom Torrfor the purpose of crow- 
ing over my companions on the prospect of my 
approaching employment. This I thought 
would serve to wile away the lazy hours, until 
the period of my appointment with Ezra; but 
I was above joining in the tumble, and accom- 
panied the coach as a dignified spectator up 
the hill. My shilling I had already converted 
into halfpence ; and, on reaching the summit of 
the steep, where the stage horses were put 
into a briskish pace, I gathered a ragged regi- 
ment of urchins about me, and gave them a 
glorious scramble. What did / want with 
halfpence! — /, who was about to be a dog-boy, 
and wear Squire Patch’s livery of blue and 
•ilver! Had Seth Holloway been present, I 
should scarcely have condescended to pitch into 
him. The pride of my little heart was aggra- 
vated to a crisis by the appearance of Squire 
Patch’s equipage. It came flashing and glit- 
tering through the beech trees of one of the 
park drives, which emerged on the brow of the 
hilL At each side of the road there was a 
grand lodge — the Patch property spreading far 
away, as well to the right as to the left. 

The carriage, drawn by four horses, the 
wheelers in reins, and the leaders driven bv a 
postillion, dashed through the open gate on that 
side from which it approached, and crossing 
the road, by a masterly manoeuvre, brought its 
broadside to bear full and close upon the op- 
posite entrance. Two footmen leaped down 
to open the door, and Squire Patch with three 
or four of his visiters alighted, their object be- 
ing to wind up an artificial mound which com- 
manded a much mofe extensive prospect than 
the crest of the Torr could afibra. They had 
scarcely disappeared, when, with a view of 
showing off to advantage before my compa- 
nions, I had the audacity to approach the postil- 
lion. He was a lad attributed to the squire’s 
valet, scarcely exceeding my own height, but 
two or three years older. He was known by 
the name of “Master James;” and by that 
honourable appellative did I address him. The 
little upstart would not deign to hear me — and 
the boys behind beginning to titter, I ventured 
to pull him by the spur, For I could reach no 
higher on account of his being mounted on a 
Yorkshire bay, at least sixteen, or perhaps six- 
teen hands and an inch high. Indignant at 
this, which he construed into an affront, the 
pampered puppy dexterously dropped his foot 
out of the stirrup, clung to the mane, and 
bringing his heel nearly to a level with my 
forehead, struck out with such vindictive 
energy, that, receiving his rowel fbll in my 
scalp, I fell prostrate — but not insensible — far 
from it — 

The blow had simply the effect of rendering 
me 90 far stnpid, that, in my indignation at the 
insult thus publicly inflicted, I forgot all idea 


of my promised preferment Snatching up a 
stone which lay within my reach, I had no 
sooner regained a foot and a knee, than I let 
go at him. But my position, hurry, rage, and 
a slight swimming in the head, rendered the 
well-intentioned missive so fur ineffective, that 
instead of touching him bang on the cheek- 
bone, it digressed so much as merely to shatter 
the nerves of his bridle hand. On this mem- 
ber, however, the infliction proved particularly 
keen. He screamed, dropped the reins, leap- 
ed off his horse, and before I could recover my 
senses and feet, to get into a defensive position, 
pitched into me, with an impetuosity; that, 
considering his superior strength, had I been 
perfectly prepared, I should have found it im- 
possible to withstand. Besides be was armed 
with a short docker whip, nicely adapted to 
his powers, with which he paid away upon me 
most unmercifully. The lash seemed, intui- 
tively, to discover every hole in my rags, and 
I writhed on the road in such perfect agony, as 
not merely to be utterly incapable of making 
any attempt at defence or escape, but to be 
wholly unconscious of mortification — that emo- 
tion of the mind being overwhelmed by my 
bodily suffering. A short docker, by the prac- 
tised hand of an enraged postillion, even on 
the withers of a horse, is no trifle, but on spots 
of nakedness, revealed by the meagre apparel 
of a ragged child, it produces sheer torture — 
as I, at least, can bear witness. 

The little wretch’s rage and exertions soon 
exhausted him, and with a final inefficient 
slash at my face, which I had turned up to him 
most pitiably to entreat that he would be merci- ' 
ful, he tottered back to his saddle. Without 
what is termed a mounting-horse, he could not 
reach the stirrup with his toe: he therefore 
made an attempt to clamber up, but was foiled 
and fell. At that moment the full force of my 
disgrace rushed upon me like a torrent All 
that I had end urea seemed to fly to my heart 
— the remembrance of the last slash at my im- 
ploring face was magical — 1 started up, rushed 
upon him, twisted the whip from nis tired 
grasp, and began to belabour him with the 
heavy brass-bound butt-end of it about the head 
with such ferocious force, that before the coach- 
man, who had previously enjoyed the sport, 
could descend from the box to his relief, I had 
left him senseless and pale as the chalky road- ~ 
dust on which he lay. 

On perceiving the approach of Mr. Ongar 
— that was the coachman’s name — I darted 
beneath the bellies of his leaders, and before 
he could get round to the off-side of them, I 
had reached, and intrenched myself behind a 
mound of stones, gathered together for the re- 
pair of the roads. From this, as he came on 
to the charge, whip in hand, and bursting with 
fury— for he disputed the valet’s claim of 
ownership as to Master James — I peppered 
away at his large legs with prodigious effect 
The skiU possessed by a blackguard village 
boy in throwing stones is scarcely credible 
I 2 
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without ocular proof. I excelled in this low- 
life accomplishment: and the shins of Mr. 
Ongar speedily dyed his pale pink silk stock- 
ings of a dull wet carmine. He approached 
my defence, swearing, howling, shrieking, and 
dancing — be did not run, but lifted up his legs 
like a slow-paced horse afflicted with the 
stringhalt— displaying very high action, but 
little or no speed. When almost within reach 
of his whip, 1 brought him down, by a jagged 
t.wo-ounce fragment of pure granite, which 
took effect about an inch and a half above his 
ankle. At that moment, Squire Patch and hie 
party reappeared. In the triumph of puerile 
oonquest, 1 hurled an effective half-pounder at 
the plate glass window of the carriage, and 
before the consequent crash subsided, beat a| 
retreat. 

Threading the coverts of the park, into 
which I found, at once, a practicable entrance, 
I hurried on with the speed of a hunted fox. 
My pursuers soon gained upon me however so 
fast, and I became so weak, that I thought fit 
to abandon my first intention of making for a 
distant badger’s earth, into which I knew by 
experiment I could creep, and jumped helter 
skelter from the brow of a ridge into the little 
glen of briers and brambles beneath. I had 
very reasonable fears of my pursuers, for they 
were the lads among whom I had so recently 
scrambled my worldly possessions, hallooed on, 
as I clearly heard, by Squire Patch and his 
friends — from these I expected nothing less 
than some mysterious awful “terror of the law.” 

I switched through the raspers in my de- 
scent, with no other misfortune than a few 
scratches, and the loss of certain portions of 
my rags — alighting knee-deep in the black 
unctuous bottom of the broad brook, which 

f lode, noiseless and invisible beneath the briers. 

'earing that 1 might have left a bit of my 
parti-coloured apparel on tne thorns, so visible 
as to reveal my retreat, I paddled with as little 
splashing as possible down the brook ; but soon 
felt so completely overcome by fatigue, that I 
could not resist laying my bead on a beautiful 
bit of moss, which, overhanging a small rocky 
ledge, fell in natural drapery down the bank. 
I had neither the strength or inclination to 
draw my legs out of the mud — my repose might 
therefore be termed amphibious. 

I seemed to have but just closed my eyes — 
the voices ot my rascally pursuers bad scarcely 
died away — when I was aroused by the deep 
well-known notes of a brace of big frightful 
foreign hounds which the Squire usually kept 
chained, among other zoological curiosities, in 
his court-yard: — they were evidently on the 
track which I had taken from the brow of 
Transom Torn 

Ftom UMtatot. 

THE FIRST ROMANCE. 

Sol Yu an, the emperor of the Turks, sur* 
named by his subjects Ranani, or Institutor of 


Rules, and by Christian historians, The Mag- 
nificent, ascended the throne in the year 1520. 
from Which time, until the period of his death 
in 1566, he continued the terror of Europe, 
in execution of his avowed purpose to over- 
turn the German empire, he opened a way 
into Hungary by the capture of RelgTBde, to- 
tally defeated the army of the Hungarians 
(whose young King Lewis fell in the retreat), 
and subsequently took Buda, Pest, and other 
important places. After the death of Lewis, 
the Waywode of Transylvania, prevailed by 
intrigues with the Hungarian nobility, to get 
himself elected king ; but bis title was dispu- 
ted by Ferdinand, Archduke of Austria, who 
claimed the crown in right of bis 'wife Anne, 
sister to the late king, and putting himself at 
the head of an army in assertion of bis rights, 
inarched into lower Hungary, and invested 
Buda. 

Among the feudatory chieftains whom the 
Archduke had summoned to his assistance, was 
Casimir, Margrave of Brandenburg, in wh«e 
ranks there served, as a private soldier, a na- 
tive of Anspach, named Leopold, not less re- 
markable for his personal strength than for his 
dauntless intrepidity. Leopold distinguished 
himself during the siege of Buda, and when 
that place was taken in a desperate night 
assault, he was one of the first who escalated 
the wails, and entered the city. Finding all 
further resistance useless, the mass of the 
[Turkish garrison made tbeir escape by one of 
the gates, but several detached parties, being 
intercepted in tbeir retreat, hurried tumultu- 
ously about the streets. A band of these fu- 
gitives burst into the noble palace built by 
Matthias Corvinus, a former king of Hungary, 
and rushing into the chapel, clung to the altar, 
imagining, (hat no Christian soldier would 
violate so holy ? sanctuary. In this, however, 
they were wofully mistaken. Leopold and 
some of his comrades followed close upon their 
heels, and without staying to expiate the dese- 
cration by any more lengthened process than 
that of kissing the cross hilts of their swords, 
assaulted the wretched Mussulroen, put them 
to death without compunction, rifled their per- 
sons, and then dispersed about the palace in 
search of other plunder. 

Treasures of art and literature, which even 
the ignorant Turks had respected, were now 
doomed to be rifled and destroyed by still more 
ignorant Christians, if that name could be justly 
applied to the rude and infuriated soldiery, 
who were making havoc of every thing in the 
palace. It had been the pride ot its builder to 
import from Italy for its decoration, not only 
the most precious statues, vases, and antiquities, 
but the rarest books and manuscripts for the for- 
roation of au extensive library. In the eon- 
fusion of indiscriminate pillage, many of the 
former were overthrown ana broken, but the 
ravagers had not yet made their way to the 
libraiy, which was detached from the main 
building, and approached by a corridor. Along 
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this, Leopold was the first to pass. It was 
terminated by a closed door, which, with the 
assistance of his sword be wrenched open, 
hoping that he had stumbled upon the treasury 
of the palace. Not less to his disappointment 
than surprise, he found himself in a spacious 
apartment stored from the floor to the ceiling 
with books and manuscripts, surmounted by 
busts, vases, and paterae. Lifting up hiq torch, 
he made a hasty surrey of the library, which 
he was about to quit, as containing nothing of 
sufficient value to tempt his cupidity, when the 
light flashed upon the cover of a book richly 
decorated, emblazoned with gold, and fastened 
with clasps of the same costly metal. Our 
soldier could notread, nor would his scholarship 
have availed him in this instance, even had he 
received the rudiments of education, for the 
work was a Greek manuscript Estimating its 
value by its costly exterior, he thrust it into 
his half armour, and hastened to the other 
rooms of the palace in search of further and 
more attractive plunder. How far he succeed- 
ed in this object we have ho means of ascer- 
taining, but it appears, that shortly after the 
capture of the city he sold bis manuscript to 
Vincent Obsopceus, of Basle, who published it 
in 1534, and in bis dedication to the senate of 
Nuremberg, briefly related the foregoing cir- 
cumstances. 

The work thus singularly rescued from 
destruction proved to he a romance, composed 
by Heliodorus, bishop of Tricca, in the fourth 
century, of whom NicophoruB relates, that a 
synod having given him his choice either to 
burn his “ love story** or to renounce his bishop- 
rick, the paternal regard of the offspring of 
his brain, prevailed so far over his sense of 
episcopal duty, that he chose rather to lose his 
mitre than to throw his romance into the fire. 
It bore the title of a* or the Ethiopics, 
and contained u the adventures and amours of 
Theogenes and Chancles,** by which latter 
title it is generally known to modern readers. 

Many writers doubt the lfect of Heliodorus 
having sacrificed his bishoprick rather than bis 
book. Whether or not their suspicions be w r ell 
founded, we may conclude that, at the decline 
of literature, when the Greek language fell 
into disuetude, and controversial theology su- 
perseded every other reading, the work in 
question was consigned to a long oblivion ou 
the dusty shelves or some monastery, where it 
slept all through the dark ages, until, in the 
fifteenth century, it was rescued from oblivion 
by some agent of the Hungarian king, Matthias 
tiorvinns, who, it is known, despatched emis- 
saries both to Italy and Greece, for the purchase 
of curious manuscripts and rare works of art. 
In the library of its new proprietor at Buds, 
though doubtless known to tKfe few literati 
who had access to that collection, and were 
masters of the Greek tongue, it might be still 
said to have been buried in a comparative ob- 
acurity. On the capture and pillage of the 
city and library in 1526, most of the other 


works were dispersed or destroyed; but the 
loves of Theogenes and Chariclea, snatched 
from the general doom, and given to the world 
in a variety of translations, were, destined to 
enjoy a subsequent celebrity, which might w ell 
atone for their long previous oblivion. 

Who would have thought that the volume 
thus casually preserved by a succession of 
lucky chances, should be the primary source of 
those innumerable and redundant streams that 
are fed by the romances and novels of modern 
literature 1 The mighty waters of the seven- 
mouthed Nile seem less disproportioned to the 
insignificant Abyssinian spring whence they 
proceed, than does our present wide world bf 
fictitious narrative to the little Ethiopic volume 
of Heliodorus : yet from this must all our 
novels be deduced. Bishop Uuet, a contempo- 
rary and admirer of the Scuderis, and too apt, 
perhaps, to judge after the models of that time, 
pronounces the work in question to be the most 
ancient monument that has reached us, of ad- 
ventures, supposititious and yet probable, con- 
ceived artfully, and written in prose, for the 
amusement and instruction of the reader. A 
Latin translation, by Stanislaus Warszewic- 
ski, a Polish knight, was published at Basle in 
1551; since which time, versions have been 
made in most of the modern languages. 

Opening in a very striking and spirited 
manner, the incidents of the romance succeed 
one another with rapidity, and the interest of 
the first part is tolerably well sustained : bat 
the second is somewhat tedious and wire-drawn. 
The unexpected meetings of the lovers after 
their separations, though by no means deficient 
in the marvellous, cease to excite or surprise 
us; and we feel far from dissatisfied when their 
long-desired nuptials terminate the work. Is 
it to be presumed that the romance of real life 
always ceases with marriage 1 Our novelists 
seem to think so — for the great majority have, 
in this respect, been imitators of Heliodorus. 

In the Ethiopic romance there are observa- 
tions that evince a considerable insight into 
human nature, generally viewed ; but there is 
little attempt at that marked and faithful por- 
traiture of individual character which consti- 
tutes the charm of modern fictitious narrative. 
As in the Arabian and other Oriental tales, the 
parties introduced are rather distinguished by 
their professions and stations in life, than by 
personal and peculiar traits. Heliodorus, and 
the other ancient tale writers, described with 
tolerable accuracy the different divisions of 
mankind ; bat they bad no idea of isolating a 
member from bis class:— they attempted not 
idiosyncracy. This is the great distinction 
between the ancient and the modern schools. 

From internal evidence, it might be presu- 
med that the Ethiopic romance was written 
not only before its author obtained the pnitre, 
but even previously to his being converted to 
Christian ity ; for it is composed throughout in 
a Pagan spirit, though free from indelicacy, 
and often affecting a high moral tone. At the 
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conclusion of his work, the writer informs us 
that he is a Phoenician, a native of the city of 
Emessa, and a descendant of the sun, as, indeed, 
his name implies, although it is a boast which 
a Christian would hardly make. Bayle, how- 
ever, pertinently remarks, that this vaunt is by 
no means conclusive evidence of heathenism, 
since it might be merely adduced to establish 
, the honourable antiquity of his family, just as 
St Jerome makes St Paul ® descendant of 
Agamemnon ; and Bishop Ignesius was proud 
to reckon Hercules among his ancestors. There 
must be something natural to men in this fa- 
mily pride, absurd as it may appear to philoso- 
phers, when we find saints and bishops refer- 
ring with such complacency to their progenitors 
among the Pagan heroes and demigods, and 
thus obliquely admitting the heathen Polythe- 
ism, even while they claim to be the champions 
of Christianity. 

Some writers assign a more ancient origin 
to romance than the age of Heliodorus, and 
refer to the Milesiacs of Aristides, a collection 
of short licentious tales, which found imitators 
among the Greeks and Romans, more especially 
ia Apuleius and Lucian, who flourished in the 
second century. Their compositions, however, 
were rather tales and allegories, than romances. 

M&crobius has allotted the Golden Ass, and 
all such rhapsodies, to the perusal of nurses ; 
and the emperor Severus expressed great in- 
dignation that the senate should bestow the 
title of learned upon Claudius Albinus, who 
had only stuffed his head with idle tales taken 
out of Apuleius. 

From the London Literary Gazette. 

MR. RUSH IN ENGLAND * 

The effect of the reiterated attacks upon 
America by English writere, and the so fre- 
quent exhibition of the country in ridiculous 
points of view, is calculated to produce so much 
popular mischief, that we cannot help lament- 
ing the occurrence, and deprecating the sore- 
ness which it produces on the other side of the 
Atlantic. We do not mean to say, that this 
soreness is wise or temperate; but, under all 
circumstances, it is natural ; and it were well 
that the same cause did not so perpetually re- 
new its excitement The people or the United 
States could readily afford to laugh at the ab- 
surdity of their assailants. They might, with 
much show of reason, ask them, what nation 
existed wherein peculiarities did not abound, 
which appeared to be censurable or foolish to 
foreigners, who tried them by the test of their 
own familiar customs and inherent prejudices. 
They might farther inquire of the English 
traveller, if common sense ought to apply the 
standard of London society, and the extreme 


* Narrative of a Residence at the Court of London. 
By Richard Rush, Esq., Envoy Extraordinary and Mini* 
ter Plenipotentiary from the United States of America, 
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civilization of Europe, to new settlements in a 
new country, just reclaimed or reclaiming from 
the boundless dominion of Nature. If so, why 
not compare England with China! and, by the 
same mode of ratiocination, discover that the 
English people were mere brutes, the women 
they held up to admiration monsters, with feet 
beyond all measure, their food next in abomi- 
nation to cannibalism, their institutions licen- 
tious,' their presumption and self-conceit ludi- 
crous, their persons filthy, and their souls in 
darkness ? The grand error of human life is 
not simply that we cannot 6ee ourselves as 
others see us ; but that few can even try tb see 
others as they see themselves. We are Epi- 
cureans in our own cases, Cynics to all else. 

And thiB principle will account for much of 
the silly estimates which have been published 
respecting the American character, and for 
something of the bitterness with which they 
have been resented. The best and the best- 
informed of both hemispheres repudiate both; 
and we rejoice in being able to hold up Mr. 
Rush as a laudable example of the class which 
can observe faults at home and abroad without 
asperity, and hail the virtues which are com- 
mon to every quarter and portion of the civi- 
lized world. 

As this work has not yet reached us in an 
entire form, we can do no more than report 
upon its excellent spirit, and give a few speci- 
mens of its style and contents with the first 
hundred pages, reserving the remainder for a 
second notice. Mr. Rush sailed for England 
in the Franklin, rated seventy-four, but mount- 
ing ninety guns, in November, 1917, and ar- 
rived at Cowes after a gloomy voyage. This 
incident is finely told. 

“The first gleams of light disclosed land. 
It was a long blue-looking ridge rising out of 
the water. A gun was fired, which brought a 
pilot We learned, as he stepped on board, 
that the land before us was the Isle of Wight, 
and that we were near Cowes. All eyes were 
upon him as he passed along the deck. The 
first person that comes on ship-board after a 
voyage seems like a new link to human exist- 
ence. When he took his station at the helm, 
I beard the commodore ask how the Needles 
bore! ‘Ahead north,* he answered. ‘Do 
you take the ship through them?’ ‘Ay.’ 

* Does the wind set right and have you 
enough ?’ ‘ Ay.* This closed all dialogue, aa 
far as I heard. He remained at his post giv- 
ing his laconic orders. In good lime we ap- 
proached the Needles— the spectacle was 
grand. Our officers gazed in admiration ; the 
very men, who swarmed upon the deck, made 
a pause to look upon the giddy height The 
most exact steering seemed necessary to save 
the ship from the sharp rocks that compress 
the waters into the narrow strait below. But 
she passed easily through. There is some- 
thing imposing in entering England by this ac- 
cess. I afterwards entered at Dover, in a 
packet, from Calais; ray eye fixed upon the 
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sentinels as they slowly paced the heights, the United States should carry with him to 
But those clifls, bold as they are, and immor- England. It is the hope in which every 
talized by Shakspeare, did not equal the pas- British minister of stute should meet him. if, 
sage through the Needles. There was a nevertheless, rivalry is in the nature of things, 
breathless curiosity also in the first approach, at least let it be on fair principles. Let it be 
augmenting its intrinsic grandeur. In a little generous, never paltry, never malignant.” 
while we anchored off Cowes. If the Needles Most cordially must every good subject, 
were a grand sight, the one now before us was every patriot, every enlightened individual of 
full of beauty. Castles, cottages, villas, gar* either country, echo this rational and beneficial 
dens, were scattered on all sides. When we sentiment A free monarchy and a free re- 
left our own country, the leaves had fallen, public — the mother and child — allied for ever 
tod the grass lost its green ; but now, although by the same language, seem to have bonds in 
the season was more advanced, and we had got common which nothing should dissever. Quar- 
to a higher latitude, a general verdure was to rels between them are, like family feuds, to be 
be seen. This was doubtless the effect in part deplored — their accordance, like domestic bar- 
of exquisite cultivation, and in partofthenatu- raony, to be cultivated and prized as a social 
nl moisture and mildness of the climate of this good, conducive to the interest and the happi- 
tart of England. As we looked all round after ness of all. 

so immediately emerging from the gloom of Of London, we transcribe some of the au- 
the ocean, it seemed like enchantment.'’ thor's first impressions: 

None of the officers had ever been in Eng- “ I am (he says) disappointed in the general 
land; so that to them, as well as to the ambas- exterior of the dwelling-houses. I had antici- 
»dor, every thing in the old country was pated something better at the west end of the 
perfectly new ; and hear how the latter speaks town ; more symmetry ; buildings more by them- 
of it: — selves, denoting the residences of the richest 

“ It is a remark of Humboldt, that no lan- people in the richest city in Europe. But I do 
{piage can express the emotion that & Euro- not yet see* these. I see haberdashers' shops/ 
pean naturalist feelB when he touches for the poulterers* shops, the leaden stalls of fishmon- 
first time American land. May not the re- gere, and the slaughtering-blocks of butchers, 
mark be reversed by saying, that no language m the near vicinity of a nobleman's mansion 
can express the emotion which almost every and a king’s palace. This may be necessary, 
American feels when he first touches the or convenient, for the supplies of a capital too 
shores of Europe 1 This feeling must have a large to admit of one or more concentrated 
special increase, if it be the case of a citizen markets; but the imagination at a distance pic- 
of the United States going to England. Her tures something different Perhaps it is to 
feme is constantly before him. He hears of give a hint of English liberty: if so, I will be 
her statesmen, her orators, her scholars, her the last to find fault Being the day before 
philosophers, her divines, her patriots. In the Christmas, there was more display in the shops 
nursery he learns her ballads. Her poets train than usual. I did not get back until candle- 
bis imagination. Her language is his, with its light The whole scene began to be illumi- 
ne intellectual riches, past, and for ever nated. Altogether, what a scene it was ! the 
newly flowing — a tie, to use Burke's figure, shops in the Strand and elsewhere, where every 
light as air, and unseen ; but stronger than conceivable article lay before you ; and ail 
links of iron. In spite of political differences, made in England, which struck me the more, 
her glory allures him; in spite of hostile cot coming from a country where few things are 
lisioo, he clings to her lineage. After Captain made, however foreign commerce may send 
Decaturs capture of a British frigate, some one them to us ; then, the open squares and gar- 
*ked him if his forefathers were not French ? dens; the parks with spacious walks; the pa- 
‘No, l beg pardon,’ he answered, ‘they were lisades of iron, or enclosures of solid wall, 
English.* In that spirit would his countrymen wherever enclosures were requisite ; the peo- 
generally answer. Walking the deck with pie; the countless number of equipages and fine 
two of our lieutenants, while sounding up the horses; the gigantic draft-horses; — wbat an 
channel, ‘Think,’ said one of them, ‘that we aspect the whole exhibited! what industry, what 
rosv be in the track of the Armada !' and they 
talked of the heroine queen at Tilbury. These 
^irrepressible feelings in an American. His 
native patriotism takes a higher tone from 
dwelling on the illustrious parent stock : places 
ud incidents that Englishmen pass by fill his 
imagination. He sees the past in conjunction 
jnth the present Three thousand miles, said 
I franklin, are as three thousand years. Inter- 
vention of space seems to kindle enthusiasm, 

I like intervention of time. Is it not fit that two 
I wch nations should be friends? Let us hope 
It is the hope which every minister from 
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luxury, what infinite particulars, what an ag- 
gregate ! The men were taller and straighter 
than the peasantry I had seen. The lineaments 
of a race descend like their language. The 
people I met constantly reminded me of those 
of my own country — I caught the same expres- 
sion— often it r tided by in complete identity — 
my ear took in accents to which it was native 
— but I knew no one. It was like coming to 
another planet, familiar with voices and faces, 
yet encircled by strangers.” 

And again, a week after — 

M Went through Temple-bar into Abe city, 
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in contradistinction to the West-end of London, renewing his obliging inquiries for the health 
always called Town. Passed along Fleet-street, of my family after our winter’s voyage, with 
Ludgate-hill, St. Paul's, Cheapside, the Poultry, the expression of a hope that the fogs of Lon- 
Cornhill, and other streets, in the direction of don bad not alarmed us. He informed me that 
the Tower. Saw the Bank, Royal Exchange, he had been to Brighton, and delivered to the 
Lord Mayor’s house, Guildhall, India-house, the Prince Regent the copy of my letter of cre- 
Excise buildings. If I looked with any feeling deuce, find that the prince would receive me as 
of wonder on the throngs at the West-end, soon as he came to town. In the mean time he 
more cause is there for it here. The shops had his royal highness’s commands to say, that 
stand side by side for entire miles: the accu- I must look upon myself as already, in effect, 
mulation of things is amazing. It would seem accredited. He proceeded to say, that if there 
impossible that there can be purchasers for were any subjects of business I desired to rnen- 
them all, until you consider what multitudes tion, be would hear me. He remarked, that it 
there are to buy; then, you are disposed to ask, had been his habit to treat of business with the 
how the buyers can be supplied. In the mid- foreign ministers in frank conversations; a 
die of the streets, coal-wagons, and others as course that saved time, and was in other ways 
large, carts, trucks, vehicles of every sort, preferable, as a general one, to official notes, 
loaded in every way, are passed. They are’ He intimated bis wish to do the same with me. 
in two close lines, reaching farther than the I replied, that nothing could be more agreeable 
eye can see, going reverse ways : the horses to me than to be placed upon that footing with 
come so near to the foot- pavement, which is him. The way being opened for business 1 
crowded with people, that their hoofs, and the entered upon it” 

great wheels of the wagons, are only a few Of Lord Liverpool’s administration generally 
inches from them. In this manner the whole he says— 

procession is in movement, with its complicated “ History will view his administration as one 
noise ; it confounds the senses to be among it of renown ta England. In the exertions of 
all. You would anticipate constant accidents ; Europe against. Napoleon from 1812 to 1815, 
yet they seldom happen : the fear of the law the part which she acted by her arms and re- 
preserves order ; moreover, the universal sense sources is before the world. Both were di- 
of danger if order were violated, prevents its rected by this ministry, until the achievement 
violation. I am assured that these streets pre- at Waterloo closed the momentous struggle, 
sent the same appearance every day in the It was there that the Duke of Wellington, after 
year except Sundays, when solitude reigns. I numerous victories in India, in Portugal, in 
must notice as before the dress of the people. Spain, that had earned ior him the reiterated 
A large proportion were of the # working-classes; thanks of Parliament and applauses of the 
yet all were whole in their clothing ; you could nation, ascended to the pinnacle of military 
hardly see exceptiona All looked healthy; glory.” 

the more to be remarked in parts of the city Of the court attendances, we shall only men- 
where they live in perpetual crowds by day, tion that the affability of the Prince Regent is 
and sleep in confined places. The Custom- also described in gratifying terms, 
house, and black forest of ships below London- Our preliminary remarks have pointed to the 
bridge, I saw by a glimpse: that was enough difference between liberal construction and 
to show that the Thames was choked up with captious fault-finding ; and we have briefly 
vessels and boats of every description, much shown our obligation to Mr. Rush for his in- 
after the manner that I beheld Cheapside and dulgence in the former vein. Let us now de- 
Fleet-street to be choked with vehicles that monstrate how easy it would have been for 
move on land.” him to revel in the latter, and, with a very 

Mr. Rush’s official duties brought him early little ill-nature, to have exhibited some of our 
into association with Lord Castlereagh, then national feature* in a caricature and unestim- 
our foreign secretary; with tlie other ministers, able light When the American plenipoten- 
with all the other ambassadors, and with the tiary, after remaining on board of his ship in 
Prince Regent and the court To the merits the roads two days, winded at Portsmouth, by 
of Lord Castlereagh he bears a very honourable some oversight the necessary orders had not 
testimony. He tells us — come down from London for the passage of bis 

11 He (Lord C.) spoke of the prosperity of the baggage ; and he states — 

United States, which he said he heard of with “ When we reached the shore, tide-waiters 
pleasure : remarking that the prosperity of one advanced to take possession of my baggage, 
commercial nation contributed to that of others. They were informed of my public character. 
His whole reception of me was very concilia- This did not turn them from their purpose, 
tory. There was a simplicity in his manner, The national ship from which I had debarked 
the best and most attractive characteristic of was in view ; her colours flying. Still they 
a first interview. It lasted about twenty mi- alleged, that having received no orders to the 
nutes.” contrary, they must inspect my baggage. I 

Again, in a few days, he visited him in St. said to Commodore Stewart that, strictly, they 
James’s-square. were right, and directed my servant to deliver 

“ Hefceceived me with his former courtesy, it. There was but little, the principal pad 
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having been left on board to await thfe permit following intelligible address. He said that 
of exemption. It might have been supposed they bad come, * with their due and customary 
that these guardians of the revenue would respects, to wish me joy on my' safe arrival in 
have satisfied their sense of duty by a merely Old England as ambassador extraordinary from 
formal examination of what was delivered so the United States, hoping to receive from me 
readily. Not so; carpet-bags were ransacked ; the usual favour > such as they bad received 
the folds of linen opened, as if Brussels lace from other ambassadors, for which they had 
bad been hidden in them; small portmanteaus their book to show. 1 Their book was a curiosity, 
peered into, as if contraband lurked in every It looked like a venerable heir-loom of office, 
corner. Nothing was overlooked. A few books There were in it the names of 1 know not how 
brought for amusement on the voyage were many ambassadors, ministers, and other func- 
takea possession of, and I had to go on without tionaries, arriving from foreign parts, througb- 
them. I should have been disposed to make out the lapse of I know not bow many ages, 
complaint of this mock official fidelity and with the donations annexed to each. Magna 
subaltern folly, but from an unwillingness to Charta itself was not a more important docu- 
begin my public career with a complaint And ment to the liberties of England, than this 
I remembered to have heard Mr. Adams say, book to the royal bell-ringers of Portlmoutb ! 
that when the allied sovereigns visited England I cheerfully gave to the good-humoured frater- 
after the battle of Waterloo, their baggage nity the gratuity which their efforts in their 
was inspected at Dover, the order for exemp- vocation appeared to have drawn from so many 
tion having, by an inadvertence, not been sent” others under like circumstances. So, and with 
What a fine occasion for a common grum- other incidents, passed my first day in Eng- 
bliog traveller to vent all his anger upon the land.” 

stupidity, impertinence, &c. &c. &c. of the A similar imposition awaited his reception 
people who had so impeded his progress! — a at court; and as it may be news to our readers, 
regular John Bull would not have been recon- as to us, we copy the account: — 
ciled to the affront during a courteous residence “ Since my reception, I have had calls from 

of six months; but Mr. Rush took it very servants of official persons for ‘favours.’ I 
calmly and coolly, like a wise man and a ra- became acquainted with the term at Ports- 
tional being. The same when the Portsmouth mouth. They had no warrant from their mas- 
bell-ringers, to use the phraseology of these tere, but came under ancient custom. There 
worthies, “did him ;” which is good-humour- have also been to me fraternities more nearly 
edly described. allied to the Portsmouth bell-ringers; as the 

“Whilst seated round our parlour-fire in the ‘ palace drums and fifes,’ the ‘royal waits and 
evening, fatigued by the excitements we had music ;’ and a third, the derivation of which I 
gone through, and waiting the summons to could not understand, and which no external 
dinner, we heard the bells. It was a fine signs that I saw bespoke — the ‘ king’s marrow- 
chime, to which we all listened. My wife was bones and cleavers.’ Each presented me with 
especially fond of their music. Sometimes a congratulatory address ; each had their ‘ book 
the sound grew feint, and then, from a turn in to show/ They all have something to do with 
the wind, came back in peals. We knew not out-door arrangement when levees are held, 
the cause. It passed in our thoughts that the These contributions upon the diplomatic stran- 
»rae bells might have rung their hurras for the ger awakened, at first, my surprise. I after- 
victories of Hawke and Nelson; ‘May be,* wards heard what, perhaps, may serve as ex- 
said one of the party, ‘for Sir Cloudesley Sho- planatory. Ambassadors, on leaving England, 
vel’s too/ Thus musing, an unexpected piece receive from the government a present of a 
of intelligence found its way into our circle, thousand pounds, and ministers plenipotentiary 
We were given to understand that they were five hundred. If, then, on their arrival, ana 
ringing on the occasion of my arrival ; a com- afterwards, there are appeals to their bounty 
pliment to my station to which I had not looked, by those in menial and such-like situations 
we went in to our first dinner in England about the government, the latter, it seems, 
under a continuation of their peals. The cloth pays back again ! I do not hint that it does 90 
removed, we had a glass or two to our country in the light of an indemnification ; but the 
and friends, after which we returned to our customs harmonize. True, the minister pleni- 
aitting-room. When all were reassembled potentlary of the United States never takes the 
there, I had an intimation that ‘The royal bell- five hundred pounds, the constitution of his 
ringers were in waiting in the hall desirous of country forbidding it; but this is a point which, 
aeemg me/ They did not ask admittance, I it may be presumed, he does not stop to ex- 
was told, but at my pleasure. I directed them pound to the servants of the foreign secretary, 
to be shown in at once, beginning now to un- or the * royal waits and music/ It would 
dcrstand the spring to the compliment Eight doubtless be to them a novel plea in bar for 
men, with coats reaching down to thehr heels, not putting his hand in his pocket! Whenever 
hereupon slowly entered. They ranged them- he pays for music, be must consider himself as 
selves one after another in a solemn Tine along having an equivalent in its ‘ silver sounds. ’ ” 
the wall. Every thing being adjusted, the What materials are here for a querulous, 
spokesman at their heaa broke silence with the discontented author! How he mignt cut up 
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the country, the rascally tide-waiters, the va- 
gabond bell-ringers, the imposing hangers-on 
near royalty itself! But Mr. Rush exercised 
the feelings of a gentleman ; his intelligence 
enabled him to perceive that* such idle tricks 
were not national foibles; he laughed at the 
anomalous absurdities, so different from any 
thing in his native land ; but he did not abuse 
the whole country where he experienced their 
inconveniency and grossnesa 


From the Loudon Literary Gazette. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT, ON HIS VOYAGE 
TO NAPLES— By Capt Basil HalL 

“ In the summer of 1831, it became but too 
well known to the public that Sir Walter Sco(t 
bad suffered greatly from more than one severe 
attack of illness ; and towards the autumn of 
that year it was generally understood that bis 
medical attendants in the north strongly re- 
commended his going abroad. There occurred 
much difficulty, however, in arranging this 
matter. In the first place, Sir Walter himself, 
it appears, felt, extremely unwilling to move 
from home. Perhaps he knew, quite as well as 
hi9 doctors, that he nod not long to live ; and it 
is certain that he experienced a strong wish not 
to breathe his last away from his beloved Abbots- 
ford — which, like one of his romantic novels, 
might be called the creation of hisown hands! ”* 

“ The physicians continued positively to de- 
clare, that Sir Walter must, by some means 
or other, be removed from Abbotsford, if he 
were to have the smallest chance of recovery. 
So long as he remained at home, it was clear 
to them, and to every one else, that his inces- 
sant literary exertions were only augmenting 
the alarming disease under which he was suf- 
fering.” 

The application to the Admiralty for a 
passage in a king’s ship, was met, not only in 
the most liberal manner by Sir James Graham, 
whose official conduct on the occasion did him 
great honour; but his Majesty himself display- 
ed a similar spirit, warmly taking almost a 
personal concern in the desired arrangements 
for the accommodation of his illustrious sub- 
ject 

“ Sir Walter (continues the narrative) from 
the first had been very averse to any applica- 
tion being made from him to government, so 
that he was much relieved by understanding 
that the whole affair was the spontaneous and 
hearty act of the highest authorities, the in- 
stant it was suggested to them that his health 
might be benefited by the proposed change of 
air. At bottom, it is probable that this diffi- 
dence on his part arose more from bis secret 
reluctance to root himself up from his house 


• TltU vory day there is a most In Wresting public meet- 
ing, the object of which is to complete the plan auspi- 
ciously begun, to preserve this spot ns a national monument 
In s’atu quo ror ever. Taste, literature, feeling, gratitude, 
are all embarked In tbe cause : can we doubt Its entire 
success 1 


Voyage to Naples . 

and home, hip dearly beloved black-letter libra- 
ry, his musty papers, and his cherished planta- 
tions, in which he took infinitely more delight 
than in all the society and scenery of tbe rest 
of the world besides. If, indeed, be would 
have consented to.desist from overworking his 
mind, and could have been prevailed upon to 
agree for a time to pass his days in rambling 
about the rising woods of Abbotsford, every 
tree of which was planted by himself, it would 
have been the most cruel thing imaginable to 
have sought to move him from home. But in 
the fervour of his manly anxiety to fulfil bis 
pecuniary engagements, he considered each 
hour mispent which did not directly contribute 
to the accomplishment of that noble end. At 
last, this eager desire to work himself out of 
debt seemed to have become a sort of fascina- 
tion Which he could not resist One day, Dr. 
Abercrombie of Edinburgh (than whom none 
can more ably 4 minister to the mind diseased) 
urged upon him the necessity of greater mode- 
ration in his mental labours : * Sir Walter,* said 
tbe kind physician, * you must not write so con- 
stantly; really, sir, you must not work. 1 *1 
tell you what it is, doctor,’ said the Author of 
Waverly, — 4 Molly, when she puts the ketile 
on, might just as well say, ‘ Kettle — kettle, 
don’t boil’” 

In the issife Sir Walter left London to em- 
bark in tbe Barham frigate at Portsmouth for 
Malta. 

“ No particular adventures occurred on the 
way, except that at one of the stages, Guild- 
ford, I think, where a short halt was made, a 
blind horse, when turning suddenly into the 
stable-yird, pushed right against Sir Walter, 
threw bun violently to the ground, and had 
well-nigh killed him on the spot! What a fate 
would this have been, bad the Author of Wa- 
verly— perhaps the foremost man of all the 
world — been trodden to death by a decayed 
postrhorse ! And yet who shall say that, upon 
the whole, even such a catastrophe might not 
have proved a blessed exemption from much 
subsequent suffering and sorrow, at which the 
nations wept 1 The mysterious influences of 
disease strike at the mind not less surely, 
though often more slowly, than those which 
destroy tbe body. Of this fatal process he was 
himself probably aware, for when he related 
this incident to me next morning, though his 
account was touched with his wonted humour, 
I saw, or almost fancied I saw, in his tone and 
manner, a trace of regret that he had escaped 
a swifter destruction than that which, I verily 
believe, he even then fully knew was darkly 
overtaking him.” 

Captain Pigot, of the Barham, emulated tbe 
example of nis king and the first lord of tbe 
admiralty, in doing every thing possible for tbe 
comfort of his interesting passenger ; of whom, 
while be remained at Portsmouth, we have 
the following particulars : 

“ The evil— eo he had viewed the necessity 
of leaving home— was now inevitable, and b* 
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made up his mind to meet it; though I am 
persuaded he had not the slightest hope of de- 
riving any benefit from the voyage. 1 one 
day heard him mention how curious it was that 
two of our greatest novelists had gone abroad 
only to die— Fielding and Smollett And the 
same evening he asked me to step over to Mr. 
Harrison the bookseller’* to get for him Field- 
ing’s Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon. ( That 
little book,’ said he, * the last he wrote, is one 
of the most entertaining and wittiest of all 
Fielding’s productions, though written during 
a period of great pain and sickness. Indeed,’ 
he continued, * I hardly know any more amusing 
book of travels than Fielding has contrived to 
compose out of a subject apparently so scanty 
and threadbare as a voyage down the Thames, 
through the Downs to St. Helen’s Roads, and 
then across the Bay of Biscay. * * * * 

“ Though Sir Walter walked but little, and 
with some difficulty, he appeared to have no 
objection to seeing company. The fountain 
accordingly overflowed all day loog. Every 
mortal that could by any means get an intro- 
duction, and some even without, paid their 
respects; and during the last three days, when 
his spirits revived, ne had something to say to 
every visiter. He declined seeing no one, and 
never showed any thing but the most cordial 
good-will, even to those who came professedly 
to see the show. One day, an old acquaintance 
of mine, a seaman of the name of Bailey, the 
admiral’s messenger, after much bumming and 
hawiog and excuse-making, asked whether it 
were possible for him to get a sight of Sir 
Walter Scott, ‘in order to hear him speak.’ 
Nothing, I told him, was more easy ; for when, 
as usual, he brought the letters from the post- 
office, he had only to send up word to say, that 
he wished to deliver them in person. Next 
morning, accordingly, the waiter said to me at 
the breakfast-table, ‘ Bailey, sir, says he must 
deliver Sir Walter's letters to himself and that 
you told him so.’ Sir Walter looked towards 
me and laughed ; but when the honest fellow’s 
wishes were explained, he desired him to be 
sent up, and, shaking hands with him, said, ‘ I 
hope you are satisfied now you have heard me 
speak.’ * 1 sent three men off yesterday, sir,’ 
said Bailey, 4 to enter for the Barham— all be- 
cause you are going in her.’ 4 They’ll, at all 
events, find a good ship and a good captain, that 
lam very sure of? replied Sir Walter. ‘That’s 
something of a compliment, certainly,’ he con- 
tinued, when the door was shut ; 4 but I hold 
that the greatest honour yet which has been 

C id to my celebrity was oy a fishmonger in 
mdon last week, who was applied to by the 
servant of the house in which I was living for 
someeod, I believe, for dinner; but it being 
rather late in the day, there was none left On 
the servant’s mentioning who it was wanted 
for, the fishmonger said that altered the matter, 
and that if a bit was to be had in London for 
love or money, it should be at my disposal Ac- 
cordingly, the man himself actually walked 
JftfsetMi. — VoL XXIII. 


up with tbe fish all the way from Billingsgate 
to Sussex place, in the Regent’s Park. Now 
if this is not substantial literary reputation, I 
know not what is!* Sir Walter’s health was 
such that he could take but little exercise. He 
complained chiefly of weakness in his legs; 
but he managed generally once & day to walk 
for about bait an hour on the ramparts between 
the platform and the south-east bastion, that on 
which the flag-staff is planted. He used gene- 
rally to rise between six and seven, and then 
to come to the drawing-room, where he com- 
menced writing his diary in a thick- quarto 
book, bound in calf-skin. 1 took care always 
to be up and dressed before he left his room, 
ready to give him my arm, without which as- 
sistance he found it difficult at times to get 
along. I saw him once attempt to walk, with- 
out even his stick, from the breakfast-table to 
that on which his writing-desk stood ; but he 
made poor work of it, and I heard him say, a* 
he crept along, with more bitterness of tone 
than usually entered into his expressions, ‘It 
is hard enough (or odd enough) that I should 
now be just beginning again, at sixty years of 
age, what 1 left off after my severe illness, at 
ten.’ He said to roe one morning, pointing 
to his MS. book, 4 Do you keep a diary 1 1 sup- 
pose, of course, you have kept one all your 
life 1’ I mentioned what my practice had been 
in that respect, and added something about the 
difficulty of writing any thing while engaged 
with the printer’s devils. 4 Ay ! ay ! that’s 
true,’ he ejaculated with a sigh — 4 too true : for 
I fear that a great part of my present illness 
has been brought on by too much working. 
Let me warn you, captain, it is a very danger- 
ous thing to over- work.’ He then began a con- 
versation about his affairs ; and upon my acci- 
dentally mentioning the name of his publisher, 
Mr. Robert Cadell of Edinburgh, he said, with 
another sigh, 4 Ah ! if I had been in our ex- 
cellent friend Cadell’s bands during all the 
course of my writing for the public, I should 
now undoubtedly have been worth a couple of 
hundred thousand pounds, instead of having to 
work myself to pieces to get out of debt’ I 
ventured to remark, that hut for tbe illness of 
which he spoke, it was perhaps all the better; 
for ever since the period of his difficulties, he 
had been influenced by a more generous and 
disinterested motive for exertion than any which 
a mere wish to make money could supply. 

4 Perhaps so,’ he answered; ‘do writer should 
ever mafce money his sole object or even his 
chief object Money-making is not the proper 
business of a man or letters. Yet, on tbe other 
hand, the professed money-making gentlemen 
(ray creditors, 1 mean) roust admit, that al- 
though I have been working in their line lately, 
it has been for tbeir benefit, not my own. In 
fact as 1 said before, 1 think 1 have overdone the 
thing, and may have brought on some of this 
illness by excess of mental exertion. Where 
it will all end, I know not 1 am giving myself 
a chance, 1 understand, by making this journey ; 
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and one can die anywhere.’ * It occurs to 
me,’ 1 observed, ‘that people are apt to make 
too much fuss about the loss of fortune, which 
is one of the smallest of the great evils of life, 
and ought to be among the most tolerable.* 

• Do you call it a smull misfortune t6 be ruined in 
money matters V he asked. * It is not so painful, 
atall events, astbe loss of friends.* 4 1 grantthat,’ 
be said. 4 As the loss of character J * 4 True 

again.’ 4 As the loss of health 1 ’ 4 Ay, there 
you have me,’ he muttered to himself in atone 
so melancholy that I wished I hau not spoken. 

4 What is the loss of fortune to the loss of peace 
of mindV I continued. 4 In short,* said he, 
playfully, 4 you will make it out that there is 
no harm in a man’s being plunged over head 
and ear9 in a debt he. cannot remove.* 4 Much 
depends, I think, on how it was incurred, and I 
what efforts are made to redeem it — at least, if 
the sufferer be right-minded man.’ 4 1 hope it 
does,’ he said cheerfully and firmly. * * 

44 If may be interesting to persons engaged 
in literary pursuits to mention, that several 
yearB before the period of which I am now 
speaking, when Sir Walter Scott dined with 
me in Edinburgh,! took an opportunity of ask- 
ing him how many hours aday he could write 
for the press with effect. 4 1 reckon,* he an- 
swered, 4 five hours and a half a-day aB very 
good work for the mind, when it is engaged in 
original composition. I can very seldom reach 
six hours; and I suspect that what is written 
after five or six hours’ hard mental labour is 
not worth much/ I asked him how he divided 
these hours. 4 1 try to get two or three of| 
them before breakfast,’ he said, ‘and the re- 
mainder as soon after as may be, so as to leave 
the afternoon free to walk or ride* or read, or 
be idle.’ 

“But after he quitted the Court of Session, 
and was left completely free, I have reason to 
believe that his intense and chivalrous anxiety 
to disentangle himself from debts, which would 
have driven mo6t other men to despair, led him 
greatly to exceed the judicious limits he former- 
ly considered necessary, not only to his health, 
but, according to his own showing, to the good 
quality of his writings. I have even heard, 
that, latterly, with the same noble spirit, he 
sometimes actually worked for ten, twelve, and 
even fourteen hours aday, instead of five or 
six ! And, from many expressions he let fall 
at Portsmouth, I am satisfied that he ascribed the 
demolition of his health mainly to this cause/’ 

44 During the last three days of his detention 
at Portsmouth by contrary winds, Sir Walter 
rallied or plucked up, as it is called, amazingly ; 
looked and talked with cheerfulness, cracked 
his jokes, and told his old stories, with almost 
as much brilliancy as I ever remember to have 
witnessed before. He began about that time 
also to speak of the voyage with interest, and 
his eye sparkled as in old times, when he men- 
tioned the probability of bis visiting the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, and perhaps Athens and Con- 
stantinople. At such moments, and while he 


was sitting down, a stranger might have 
imagined there was nothing the matter with 
him ; but when he rose, or attempted to rise, his 
weakness became distressingly manifest. One 
evening, after he had been chatting with the 
greatest vivacity, he expressed a wish to retire; 
but although 1 gave him my arm, and cid ail 1 
con hi to assist him, it was not till the third at- 
tempt that he gained his feet While endea- 
vouring to rise, he muttered, ‘This weakness 
increases on me, confound it!* And after a 
pause, he added, 4 It is rather hard, that just at 
the moment— at the very first moment of my 
whole life, that I could call myself free to go 
any where or do any thing I pleased, 1 should 
be knocked up in this style, and prevented from 
even crossing the street, were the greatest 
curiosity in the world placed there/ 

44 Next morning, however, the 28th of Octo- 
ber, when I was sitting in the drawing-room, 
about half-past six or seven o’clock, in he step- 
ped stoutly enough ; and waving his stick, be 
called me to give him my arm, as the morning 
was fine, that he might take a walk on the 
ramparts. On reaching the platform, he turned 
round and said, 

44 4 Now show me the exact spot where Jack 
the painter was hanged/ 

44 1 pointed out the locality, now occupied by 
a poet or pilot-beacon on the inner part of 
Blockhouse Point, on which I remembered 
having seen Jack’s bones hanging in chains 
more than nine-ancUtwenty years before, when 
I firet went to sea as a wee middy. He seemed 
so familiar with all Jack the painter’s exploits, | 
and especially his setting fire to the doch-y&rd, | 
that I aBked if he had been reading about him 
lately. 4 Not for these last thirty or forty years, 
certainly,’ he answered* 

44 As we strolled along the ramparts, he look- 
ed often towards Spit head, and at last he stop- 
ped, and desired me to show him where the 
celebrated Royal William used to lie during 
the war. 

44 4 Where did the Royal George go down?, 
he next asked. 

44 1 pointed out to him the buoy ; upon which, 
as if taxing his memory, he murmured, m a 
voice scarcely audible, a line or 00 of Cowper’s 
verses on that melancholy catastrophe ; — 

44 4 His fingers held the pen, his sword’— 

1 44 4 No!’ said he, correcting himself, ‘that 

I won’t do’ — 

44 4 His sword was in its sheath— 

His fingers held the pen* 

When Kempenfelt went down 
With twice four hundred mem’ 

44 He was in great glee daring the whole of 
this walk, and told me five or six of his best 
stories, and all in hia very best manner. Most 
of these, indeed, I had heard before; but their 
dress was new, and tbeir points were as sharp 
as ever. One, however, he told about himself, 
which I had not heard till theri, though I think 
it has since been published ' m one of the ve- 
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lames of the new edition of the Waverly No- 
vels. At the age of two years, it seems, he 
was placed under the charge of a nursery-maid, 
and sent to his grand-uncle’s in the country, 
for the benefit of his health, he being then in 
a very teeble and ricketty state. 4 My ailments, 
however,’ he went on to relate, 4 were nearly 
being brought to a speedy conclusion, for my 
nurse, whose head appears to have been turned 
by some love craze or another, resolved to put 
me to death. In this view, she carried me to 
the moors, and having laid tne on the heather, 
palled out her scissors, and made the necessary 
preparations for cutting. my throat.’ 

44 4 Well, sir,’ said I, astonished at the cool 
manner in which he described the process, 
4 what deterred her 1’ 

44 4 1 believe,’ replied he, ‘that the infant 
smiled in her face, and she could not go on.’ * * 

44 Sir Walter, most good-naturedly, allowed 
me one morning to make a set of Camera Lu- 
cida sketches of him standing, as he said, 4 with 
all his imperfections on his feet’ My brother, 
Mr. James Hall, a young artist in London, hav- 
ing conceived the novel and bold idea of repre- 
senting Sir Walter exactly as l»fc appeared in 
company, without any of the contrivances by 
which other painters have studiously concealed 
the defect of his right foot, he begged me to 
secure some careful jottings with the camera 
for this purpose. I told Sir Walter the reason 
why I wished to sketch him, leg and all; at 
which he laughed repeatedly, and aaid his 
young friend’s idea was not a bad one. While 
I was putting the apparatus in order, he said, 
to himself, 4 1 wonder what sort of a defect it 
was that old ASsop had V I asked if his lame- 
ness had ever given him any inconvenience 
as a boy 1 4 No, scarcely any,’ he replied ; 4 1 

used to climb up and down all the most difficult 
parts of the castle rock of Edinburgh with any 
boy at the school.* Upon another occasion I 
heard him say, 4 An illness, when I was not 
above two years old, brought on this disagree- 
able lameness of mine,’ touching his foot with 
his stick as he spoke; ‘and I remember quite 
well, that there was an idea that I might be 
cured by having my whole body wrapped up 
in a raw sheep’s skin. The unpleasant sensa- 
tion caused by the contact of the skin, just 
taken from the animal’s back and applied to 
my body, I shall never forget I don’t fancy it 
did me much good.* 

When the request to embark was made: 
44 He himself was soon ready; but the rest 
of the party, who had trunks to pack, and other 
dispositions to make, necessarily took longer 
time. Meanwhile the author of Waverly sat 
in. the drawing-room in the highest spirits I 
ever remember to have seen him— chatting 
with every one who came m about his voyage, 
the beauty of the day, and the kindness of the 
King, the Admiralty, the admiral, the captain 
of his ship, and in short, he exclaimed, laugh- 
ing, ‘It is really quite ridiculous the fuss you 
are all making about one person.’ Ever and 


anon, as any one came into the room to pick up 
things, he was sure to fire oif some good hu- 
moured scold about the sin of tardiness, and 
the proverbial length of time it took to get 
ladies under-weigh, with their endless bonnets 
and bandboxes. No one of us escaped, indeed, 
male or female. But there ran through all his 
observations such an air of humour and drollery, 
mixed occasionally with a slight dash of caustic 
sarcasm, in the funny style of his own dear 
Antiquary that the resemblance was at times 
complete. 

44 After he had looked over the cabins in- 
tended for his accommodation, with which he 
expressed himself very much pleased, he came 
again on deck, and sat abaft the mizen-mast in 
conversation with his family till it was time to 
take leave, as a breeze had sprung up, and the 
ship was getting quickly under-weigh. I shall 
not soon forget the great man’s last Took, while 
he held his friends successively by the hand, 
as he sat on the deck of the frigate, and wished 
us good-by, one after another, m a tone which 
showed that he at least knew all hope was over !* 

14 During the week, when I was in attend- 
ance upon Sir Walter Scott at Portsmouth, I 
had frequent opportunities of speaking to him 
about his different novels, a subject upon which 
I was glad to find he had no objection to con- 
verse. I mentioned to him one day, that I 
considered myself very fortunate in having 
become the possessor of his original manuscript 
of the Antiquary. His observation was very 
remarkable. 4 1 am glad of that, fer it is the 
one I like best myself, and if you will let me 
have it for a few minutes, I shall be glad to 
write a word or two upob it to that effect.’ 

44 1 told him it was in town, but that I should 
write off for it express, and hoped to receive 
it in time. Meanwhile. I asked him one or 
two questions about the Antiquary, and begged 
to kno.v if it hud cost much trouble iu the 
composition. 

‘“None whatever,* was his reply ; 4 1 wrote 
it 44 currento caiamo” from beginning to end.’ 

44 1 asked him if he had ever actually wit- 
nessed or known of any scene resembling that 
of the baronet and his daughter going round 
the headlajid, and nearly being swept away by 
the tide coming in 1 

44 ‘0 no!* Tie said, rather impatiently, I 
thought, as if the whole were obviously ima- 
ginative. 

“I next asked him if ever he had been pre- 
sent at such a scene as that in the hut of the 
fisherman, whose son is represented as lying 
dead in liis coffin ? 

“‘No,’ he replied; 4 not exactly as there 
described ; not exactly in all respects. I have, 
however, been in cottages upon similar occa- 
sions.’ * * * 

44 By the mail early next morning I received 
the precious MS., and having taken my station 
in the drawing-room, an hour before the usual 
time of Sir Walter’s appearance, in order to 
secure the fulfilment of his promise, I Waited 
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impatiently till he came in. I was delighted 
to see him looking hearty and cheerful, as if he 
had passed a good night ; and as soon as he 
had taken his station at the writing-desk, 1 
“■placed the autograph manuscript of the Anti- 
quary before him, and reminded him of his 
offer to state in it the reasons of his preference 
of that novel. 

“ He at once took the pen, and, in the course 
of somewhat less than an hour, wrote the two 
pages of which an exact fac-simile will be 
found at the close of this volume. When he 
had finished, I said, 

“ * You would add great value to this writing, 
Sir Walter, if you would be so kind as to put 
your name to it.’ He instantly wrote his sig- 
nature. 

“ * The date also,’ I added, ‘ would give it 
still further value.’ 

“‘True,’ he replied; ‘I had forgotten that’ 
And, resuming his pen, he wrote, ‘Portsmouth, 
27th October, 1831.’ 

“ The following is a copy, word for word, of 
this very curious document, which possesses a 
high degree of interest, not only from its being 
the very last thing he wrote on the shores of 
England, but from its containing a pleasing 

B 1 ’ se of that matchless vigour of thought, 
with bewitching playfulness of humour, 
which, in the opinion of many people, distin- 
guish the Antiquary above all his other works : 

“ ‘ My dear Captain Hall, 

“‘As the wind seems determinately in- 
flexible, I cannot employ my spare time better 
than in making p remark or two on this novel, 
which, as you are kind enough to set an idea) 
value upon [it,] will perhaps be enhanced m 
that fespect, by receiving any trifling explana- 
tions and particulars, [and by your learning] 
that among the numerous creatures of my 
imagination, the author has had a particular 
partiality for the Antiquary. It is one of the 
very few of my works of fiction which con- 
tains a portrait from life, and it is the likeness 
of a friend of my infancy, boyhood, and youth ; 
a fact detected at the time by the acuteness of 
Mr. James Chambers, solicitor-at-law in Lon- 
don. This gentleman, remarkable for the in- 
tegrity of his conduct in business, and the 
modesty of his charges, bad been an old friend 
and correspondent of my father’s in his more 
early and busy days; and he continued to take 
an interest in literary matters to the end of a 
life prolonged beyond the ordinary limits. He 
took, accordingly, some trouble to discover the 
author ; and when he read the Antiquary, told 
my friend William Erskine, that he was now 
perfectly satisfied that Walter Scott, of whom 
personally he knew really nothing, was the 
author of these mysterious works of fiction ; 
for that the character of Jonathan Oldbuck of 
Monkbarns was drawn from the late George 
Constable of Wallace Craigie of Dundee, whc 
dined, when in Ed inburgh, twice or thrice with 
my father every week, and used to speak of 


my sayings and doings as [those of] a clever 
boy. I was extremely surprised at this detec- 
tion, for I thought I had taken the utmost care 
to destroy every trace of personal resemblance. 

I had no reason to suspect that any one in 
London could have recollected my friend, who 
had been long dead, and [who had] lived in 
strict retirement during the last years ©f bb 
life. I took an opportunity to inquire after the 
general recollection which survived of iny old - 
friend, on an occasion when I chanced to be 
* o’er the water,’ as we say. His house was m 
ruins, his property feued for some commercial 
[purpose,] and I found him described lew as a 
humourist — which was his real character — 
than as a miser and a misanthrope, qualities 
which merely tinged his character. I owed 
him much for the kindness with which he 
treated me. I remember particularly, when I 
resided for a time at Prestonpans with my aunt, 
Miss Janet Scott — one of those excellent per- 
sons who devote their ease and leisure to the 
care of some sick relation — George Constable 
chose to fix his residence [in the neigh boor- 
hood]— I have always thought from some 
sneaking kindness for my aunt, who, though net 
in the van of youth, had been a mo6t beautiful 
woman. At least, we three walked together 
every day in the world, and the Antiquary 
was my familiar companion. He taught me 
to read and understand Shakspeare. He ex- 
plained the field of battle of Prestonpans, of 
which he had witnessed the horrors from a 
safe distance. Many other books he read to 
us, and showed a great deal of dramatic hu- 
mour. I have mentioned [this] in the recent, 
or author’s edition [of the Waverley Novels,] 
but less particularly than I would wish you to 
know. 

“ ‘ The sort of preference which I gave, and 
still give, this work, is from its connexion with 
the early scenes of my life. And here am T 
seeking health at the expense of travel, just as 
was the case with me in my tenth year. Well ! 

I am not the first who has ended life as he be^ 
gan, and is bound to remember with gratitude 
those who have been willing to assist him in his 
voyage, whether in youth or age, amongst 
whom I must include old George Constable 
and yourself. 

‘“Walter Scott.’ 

“ 4 Portsmouth, 27th October, 1631.’ ” 

From Fraacr's Mitgacine. 

PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND. 

There is old Talleyrand reposing after the 
thousand-and-one rogueries of the day. He has 
just come home from the Traveller’s; and bis 
dreams, in all probability, relate to some feats 
of diplomacy, in which, perhaps, his slumbering 
fancy depicts to him Palmerston turned into a 
jackass, but by no means a golden one. 

To write a sketch of Talleyrand in the com- 
pass of a page is a sheer impossibility. Wa 
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have pat him among our distinguished literary 
characters, merely on account of his various 
compositions in re diplomatic d — being well 
aware, however, that he holds the book-making 
tribe by profession in well-deserved contempt. 
“ Never write a book,’* said he to Prince Koft- 
losky ; “ if you do, we shall know all that your 
brains are worth for as many francs as your 
book will cast No man of sense writes books 
—the emperor writes no book — [this was before 
the emperor went to St Helena] — Socrates 
never wrote a book.” To which Talleyrand 
added a name we decline introducing into any 
light discourse, even after the example of a 
bishop. When Kofflosky pressed him with the 
names of men'ieknowledged to be great in 
other niches of the Temple of Fame, who bad 
yet written books, such as Julius Cesar, Fred- 
erick the Great, die., the Prince replied thit 
the examples are rare, and that these books 
' must have been written in order to lead people 
astray. 

But if he has not been an author in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, he has been every thing 
else. The accident of his having issued from 
the loins of a Perigord made him a gentleman, 
but for seventy long years he has been actively 
engaged in undoing that mistake of fortune. 
He has been an Abbe, a Bishop, a Constitu- 
tional Priest, a Clerk in an office, a Minister, a 
Keeper of a public-house in America, a Prince 
of the Empire, a Teacher, a Secretary, a Grand 
Chamberlain, an Ambassador, a Protocolist, a 
Catholic, an Atheist, a Royalist, a Jacobin, a 
Council ot Five Hundred, a Senator, a Bona- 
partist, an Extreme Droit, a Centre Droit, a 
Centre Gaucho, an Extreme Gauche, a Quand- 
radme, a Doctrinaire, a Lou is-Phillipiat, a Juste- 
Mdieu Man, a Wit, a Trimmer, a Rake, a 

Whist-player, a Rat of many tales, a 

whatever chance and hie wife made him for 
the moment. 44 Thank God,” said he, when he 
swore allegiance to Louis-Phiilippe, 44 this is 
the thirteenth I have taken.” We shall not 
insult him by saying that he is perfectly ready 
to swear allegiance to Henry V. to-morrow — 
tor without our saying it, everybody will take 
it for granted. 

His first friend was the Comte d’ Artois. — 
While he was a plain abbe* the Comte wearied 
Louis XVI. with prayers to make his friend a 
bishop. Louis for a long time positively refused, 
alleging as his objection the rather negligent 
course of M. de Perigord’s mode of lire ; but 
being farther solicited, promised to grant the 
request on condition that the abbe would go to 
the country, and do something ecclesiastical 
that would make people forget his escapades 
in Paris. Accordingly, Talleyrand left the city, 
and preached two or three fine sermons, and 
otherwise behaved himself so as to lav in a suf- 
ficient stock of merit 7 The Comte d’Artois ob- 
tained his prayer; and the abbe was turned into 
the Bishop d’Autun. This was his first rise in 
the world — mark the end ! That comte is now 
the ex-Kieg Charles X., and the Bishopof Au- 


tun is Prince Talleyrand — and he represents 
King Louis-Phiilippe at the Court of St 
James’s. 

All his actions have been consistent with 
this small touch of character. But what mat- 
ter] Everybody knows that he is a rogue, 
but nobody thinks him a fool; and that after all, 
in tho career in which 'falleyrand has cut such 
a figure, is the only fatal blot What conse- 
quence is it that he has committed a thousand 
perfidies, if it is found that he can be always of 
U9o at the moment when his services are re- 
quired ! He may have betrayed every govern- 
ment in Fraoce, one after another, for the last 
forty years; and it is morally certain that he is 
ready to give up.thut which at present prevails 
there at a moment’s notice — but in the mean 
time he plays their cards to admiration. With 
what perfect contempt he looks down on the 
Whig Administration of England, and how in 
his private despatches he must chuckle over 
that unfortunate cats paw, whom he has nick- 
named Palmcrstonrpour-rire ! 

The portrait is like the Prince in his recum- 
bent attitude ; and he is in the habit of conceal- 
ing the defect in his foot (odd enough that 
Scott, Byron, and Talleyrand should be lame) 
in the manner represented in the print. 

From the Exh miner. 

EXAMINATION OF THE ACCUSED. 

It is the delight of lawyers to go on plodding In 'paths 
which reason ha* never visited, or having visited has de- 
aeitwl.— -Bonham. 

Thk practice which the Lord Mayor has 
adopted of examining prisoners is approved by 
all persoos not bigoted to custom, or the dupes 
of maxims which lawyers have invented for the 
benefit of their craft. The wisdom of Solomon 
has never been the wisdom of our law. The 
idea of confronting and examining the parties 
fills them with horror — it is so short a cut to 
the truth. Sportsman’s law and lawyer’s law 
are precisely of the same nature ; both are de- 
signed not for the seizure but the pursuit. The 
interest of the public is simply the detection of 
the culprit; the interest of the lawyer is to 
make that detection as roundabout and difficult 
as possible, for in unravelling the perplexity 
consists his craft. The hunter gives fair play, 
or law, as it is most appropriately called, to the 
fox, because it is not the capture of the fox that 
he desires or cares about, but 6olely the plea- 
sure of the run ; the lawyer demands. fair play 
for the rogue, because it is not the detection 
that he desires or cares about, bgt solely the 
profit of the prosecution, and if the rogue es- 
cape he makes more business for the profession. ' 
The sportsman cries shame on him who shoots 
the bare squatting in her form; the lawyer 
cries shame on him who leads a prisoner into a 
betrayal of himself. What does the public 
want but the detection 7 What does the law- 
yers want but the pursuit, and to make the 
detection as difficult as possible 7 The disco- 
very of the truth is the first business of justice 
12 
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Summer and Winter Evening** 


and the law rejects'the troth which a man states 
against himself, and what letter evidence can 
be had ! what evidence proceeding from such 
certain knowledge, what evidence so clear of 
the suspicion of malice or adverse prejudice ! 
When you get it, it is by virtue of the subtlety 
of truth which will not be suppressed — which 
will out in spite of all artifices for concealment. 
But it is called humane not to allow the pri- 
soner to convict himself — that this dogma should 
have been invented by lawyers, to whose in- 
terest it serves, in no degree surprises, but that 
it should have been received by the public, 
against whose interest it works, is an amazing 
instance of gullibility. The human rule which 
will not allow a villain to convict himself of 
villany, suffers the villain to go free and prey 
upon society. Is this humanity ! Acquit er- 
roneously, observes Bentham, a man guilty of 
crime, you sacrifice the property or the lives of 
all those whom destiny has marked out for vic- 
tims to his future enterprises. Are the inno- 
cent to be thus exposed that the guilty may be 
preserved from the mortification of convicting 
themselves ont of their own mouths! Never 
could this absurd dogma have obtained footing 
but for theundue severity of punishments, which 
creates sympathy with criminals, and disposes 
people to see, not without satisfaction, their 
chances of escape multiplied. 

To Sir Peter Laurie, who has with equal 
sense and courage broken through the absurd 
custom, and adopted the natural method of pro- 
cedure recommended by Bentham (in all pro- 
bability without being aware of the authority 
for his deviation from the crooked way of law 
into the broad path of reason), very high praise 
is due. The city may reckon this example ot 
its Magistracy among its truest honours. 

IRON HOUSES. 

The new process for smelting iron by raw 
coal and hot air blast, is producing a great 
change in the iron trade ; and it is anticipated 
by good judges, that no long period will elapse 
before cast iron of the quality known as No. I. 
will be manufactured at the cost of about 40s. 
or 45s. the ton. When this takes place gene- 
rally, it must inevitably produce an effect which 
will pervade almost every condition of society. 
Rich and poor will, by degrees, find themselves 
enclosed in iron cages; and fir joints, and slate 
roofs, will become things to be alluded to as 
betokening something venerable from antiquity. 
The intrcSuction of iron into building opera- 
tions will, no doubt, spread rapidly, as the price 
of cast iron falls; and, if unskilfully done at the 
outset, we may have a number of imperishable 
monuments of bad taste before our eyes where- 
ever we go. It is, therefore, of importance that 
good examples should be given m time, and that 
architects should be prepared for the change, so 
as not to leave the matter to the caprice or taste 
of the workmert of the found eries. — Loudon's 
Encyclopedia of Architecture . 


From Frazer's ft! agaxfae. 

SUMMER AND WINTER EVENING*, 

By Shara. 

SUMMER EVENING. | 

How bright, and yet bow calm this eve t 
Above, below, all seems to me 
So lovely, that we might believe 
’Twas nature’s jubilee, — 

For earth and sky, this glorious even, 

8eem glowing with the hues of heaven. 

How beautiful that vivid sky, 

Lit by the parting sun’s last rays ! 

W e gaze till it appears more nigh — 

And fancy, as we gaze, 

That deep-blue sky a boundless sea, 

Covered with vessels gloriously. 

Yes ! each dark cloud a barque appears. 

Each whiter one the foam — 

There one to distant countries steers, < 

While these sail quick towards home ; 

And all look most intensely bright. 

Glowing in heaven’s own glorious light. 

Turn now towards earth, and even there 

All, all is beauty and repose— 1 

The perfume-breathing evening air 

Is wafted o’er the rose ; ! 

While a thousand bright and glowing flowers 
Are cooled with dew in these evening hours. 

And hushed the skylark’s merry song, 

And silent all the humming bees : 

The soft west wind, that sighs among 
Those gently waving trees, 

Seems to lament each parting ray, 

Until the next return of day. 

WINTER EVENING. 

The bright and glowing summer’s past ; 

Tie winter, and in storm and rain 
The day was darkened, — now at last 
The sun appears again — 

Just for a moment glads our sight, 

And seen midst clouds seems doubly bright 

Again look upwards — once again 
Behold the wintry sun has set ; 

None of these summer barques remain : 

A nobler image yet 
Strikes on the Christian gazer’s mind, 

And leaves all others far behind. 

The sun, whose way through that expanse 
Has been, since first his course began. 
Through storms and clouds, seems to our glance 
A fitting type of man ; 

For thus the Christian’s narrow way 
W ith clouds is darkened day by day. 

Thus, as the sun in winter's gloom 
8inks molfe than ever bright, 

The Christian’s hopes his way illume, 

And gild his path with light : 

As the sun sets, the Christian dies, — 

Both on a brighter, happier day to rise. 
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Jeannie Motruon , A-c. 


FMflft tbe New Monthly Magazine- 

REPOSE OP THE HOLY FAMILY. 

A SONNkT. IT MRS. RIM All 8. 

Under a paim tree, by tbe green old Nile, 

Lolled on his mother’s breast the young child 
lies, 

With dove-like breathings, and a tender smile 
Brooding above the slumber of his eyes; 

And through the silence of the burning skies, 

Lo ! the dread works of Egypt's buried kings, 
Temple and pyramid, beyond him rise, 
t Regal and still, as everlasting things, 
i Vain pomps ! from Him, with that pure flowery 
cheek, 

Soft shadowed by his mother’s bending head, 

A new-born spirit, mighty and yet meek, 

Through the whole World like vernal air shall 
spread ; 

And bid all earthly grandeurs cast the crown 
Before the suffering and the lowly down. 

From the same. 

THE RISING OF THE DEAD. 

BY MRS. REMANS. 

He that was dead, rose up and spoke — he spoke — 
Was it of that majestic world Unknown ? 

Those words, that first the bier’s dread silence 
broke, 

Came they with revelation in each tone 1 
Were the far cities of the nations gone, 

The solemn halls of consciousness or sleep, 

For Man uncurtained by that spirit lone, 

Brought from their portal back across the deep 1 
— Be hush’d, my soul ! the veil of darkness lay 
Still drawn: — thy Lord recalled the voice departed. 
To spread His truth, to comfort His faint-hearted, 
Not to unfold the mysteries of its way. 

Oh ! take that lesson home in silent faith — 

Put on submissive strength to meet , not question 
Death ! 

From Motherwell’* Poems. 

JEANNIE MORRISON. 

I’ve wandered east, I’ve wandered west, 
Through mony a weary way : 

But never, never can forget 
The luve o’ life’s young day 1 
The fire that’s blawn on Beltane e’en, 

May weel be black gin Yule; 

Bnt blacker fa’ awaits the heart 
Where first fond luve grows cule. 

O dear, dear Jeannie Morrison, 

The thochts o’ bygane years 
< Still fling their shadows ower my path, 

And blind my een wi* tears : 

! They blind my een wi’ saut, saut tears, 

And sair and sick I pine, 

As memory idly summons up 
The blithe blinks o' langsyne. 

Twas then we luvit ilk ither weel, 

Twas then we twa did part ; 

8weet time - oa d time ! twa bairns at scute, 
Twa bairns, and but ae heart ! 


’Twas then we sat on ae Iaigh bink, 

To leir ilk ither lear ; 

And tones, and looks, and smiles were shed, 
Remember’d everm&in 

I wonder, Jeanie, aften yet, 

When sitting on that bink, 

Cheek touchin’ cheek, loof lock'd in loof, 

W bat our wee heads could think ? 

When baith bent doun ower ae braid page, 
Wi* ae buik on our knee, 

Thy lips were on thy lesson, but 
My lesson was in thee. 

Oh, mind ye how we hung our heads, 

How cheeks brent red wi’ shame, 
Whene’er the scule-weans laughin said, 

We cleek’d thegither hame 1 v 
And mind ye o’ the Saturdays, 

(The scule then skail't at noon,) 

When we ran aff to speel the braes — 

The broomy braes o* June 1 

My head rins round and round about, 

My heart flows like a sea. 

As ane by ane the thochts rush back 
O’ scule-time and o’ thee. 

Oh, mornin’ life ! oh, morain’ luve ! 

Oh lichtsome days and laog, 

When hionied hopes around our hearts 
Like simmer blossoms sprang 1 

Oh mind ye, luve, how aft we left 
The deavin* dinsome toun, 

To wander by the green bumside, 

And hear its water's croon 1 
The simmer leaves hung ower our heads, 
The flowers burst round our feet, 

And in the gloamin o’ the wood, 

The throssil whusslit sweet ; 

The throssil whusslit in the wood, 

The burn sang to the trees, 

And We with Nature's heart in tune, 
Concerted harmonies; 

And on the knowle abune the burn, 

For hours thegither sat 
In the silentness o’ joy, till baith 
Wi* very gladness grat. 

Ay, ay, dear Jeannie Morrison, 

Tears trinkled doun your cheek, 

Like dew-beads on a rose, yet nane 
Had ony power to speak ! 

That was a time, a blessed time. 

When hearts were fresh and young, 
When freely gush’d all feelings forth, 
Unsyllabled — unsung ! 

I marvel, Jeannie Morrison, 

Gin I hae been to thee 
As closely twined wi* earliest thochts, 

As ye hae been to me ! 

Oh ! tell me gin their music fills 
Thine ear as it does mine ; 

Oh ! say gin e’er yotir heart grows grit 
Wi’ dreamings o’ langsyne 1 
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My Had is like to rend , Willie, SfC» 


lift 

I’ve wander’d east, I’ve wander’d west, y 
I’ve borne a, weary lot ; 

Bat in my wand’ ring*, far or near. 

Ye never were forgot. 

The fount that first burst free this heart. 
Still travels on its way ; 

And channels deeper as it rins, 

The luveo’ life's young day. 

O dear, dear Jeannie Morrison, 

Since we were*stndered young, 

I’ve never seen your face, nor heard 
The music o’ your tongue ; 

But I could hug all wretchedness, 

And happy could I die, 

Did I but ken ybur heart still dream'd 
O’ bygane days and me ! 


MY HEID IS DIKE TO REND, WILLIE. 

My heid is like to rend, Willie, 

My heart is like to break — 

I’m w earin’ aff my feet, Willie, 

I’m dyin’ for your sake ! 

Oh lay your cheek to mine, Willie, 

Your hand on my briesUbane — 

Oh say yo’ll think on me, Willie, 

When I am deid and gane ! 

It’s vain to comfort me, Willie, 

Sair grief maun ha’e its will— 

But let me rest upon your briest, 

To sab and greet my filL 
Let me sit on your knee, Willie, 

Let me shed by your hair. 

And look into the face, Willie, 

I never sail see mair ! 

I’m sittin’ on your knee, Willie, 

For the last time in my life — 

A puir heart-broken thing, Willie, 

A mither, yet nae wife. 

Ay, press your hand upon my heart, 

And press it mair and mair — 

Or it will burst the silken twine, 

Sae strang is its despair ! 

Oh wae’s me for the hour, Willie, 

When we thegither met — 

Oh wae’s me for the time, Willie, 

That our first tryst was set ! 

Oh wae’s me for the loanin’ green 
Where we were wont to gae — 

And wae’s me for the desdnie, 

That gart me hive thee sae ( 

Oh ! dinna mind my words, Willie, 

' I downs seek to blame— 

But oh ! it's hard to- live, Willie, 

And dree a warld% shame ! 

Het tears are hailin’ ower your cheek, 
And hailin’ ower your chin ; 

Why weep yesae for worthlessness, 

For sorrow and for sin t 

I’m weary o’ this warld, Willis, 

And sick wi* a’ I s ee — 

I canna live as I ha’e lived, 

Or be as I should be. 


But fauld unto your heart, Willie, 

The heart that stillis thine — 

And kiss ance mair the white, white 
cheek, 

Ye said was red langsyne. 

A stoun’ gaes through my heid, Willie, 

A sair stouo’ through my heart— 

Oh ! haud me up, and let me kiss . 

Thy brow ere we twa pairt. 

Anither, and anither yet ! — 

How fast my life-strings break ! — 
Fareweel ! farewee! ! through yon kirk* 
yaird 

Step lichtly for my sake ! 

The lav’rock in the lift, Willie, 

That lifts far ower our heid. 

Will sing the morn as merrilie 
Abune the clay-cauld deid ; 

And this green turf we’re sittin’ on, 

Wi’ dew-draps shimmerin’ sheen, 

Will hap the heart that luvit thee 
As warld has seldom seen. 

But oh ! remember me, Willie, 

On land where’er ye be — 

And oh ! think on the leal, leal heart 
That ne’er luvit ane but thee ! 

And oh ! think on the cauld, cauld moots, 
That file my yellow hair — 

That kiss the cheek, and kiss the chin. 

Ye never sail kiss mair 1 


8EA SONG.— OLD ENGLAND FOR EVER. 

TO THE SIS M WHIN AT WAl WITH THI 

OCEAN.” 

By Mrs . Crawford, Author of u Young EUen 
Lorame 

When the white cliffs of Albion first burst on my 
sight, 

My thoughts like the dove of the ark wing their 
flight 

To the home, where Affection is watching for 
me. 

To welcome me back to the isle of the free. 

For genius and freedom, for beauty and worth. 

Dear England’s theirs# of the nations of earth ; 

We may wander o’er land, we may traverse the 
sea. 

But Old England for ever! Old England for 
me! 

O’er the blue waters bounding, when stars shed 
their light, 

And I tread .the lone deck at the dead hour of 
night, 

Sweet visions beguile me,— in fancy I see 

Our snug little cot, in the isle of the free. 

There my father was bom^snd my boyhood was 
past, 

} And ’tis there, only there, I would anchor at last ; 

. I have wander’d o’er land, I have traversed the 

sea, 

[But Old England for ever! OM England hr 

I me! 
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Napoleon in the Council of State . 


NAPOLEON IN THE COUNCIL OP 
STATE. 

“ When the foreigner, who explores his way 
through the narrow corridors of the Hotel 
Mole, perceives at the further end of a dark room, 
a few individuals in embroidered coats, crowded 
together, pressing upon each other almost to 
suffocation — assembled perhaps to determine 
whether a garde champetre shall be proceeded 
against,* or a ditch be cleansed — he naturally 
inquires whether this be the council of state 
once so celebrated throughout Europe, and 
whose immortal codes still govern many coun- 
tries in no way connected with France. 

M No ! the present council of state is a sort 
of petty sessions, with no defined jurisdiction ; 
a den of sinecurists — an institution without 
form or legality it is no longer that powerful 
body which, under Napoleon, prepared the im- 
perial decrees, regulated the provinces, kept 
watch over the ministers, organized conquered 
countries, interpreted the law, and governed the 
empire. 

u It was in the great hall of the Tuileries, 

' next to the Chapel, that our laws were elabo- 

I rated, and formed into those codes so magnifi- 
cent in their conception, so simple in their ar- 
f rangement, and of such rigorous precision, — 
j codes which have outlived the splendour of the 
I empire, and will be lasting as bronze. There 
was that powerful home administration estab- 
lished, by whose rusty wheels our little states- 
men of the day still cling to save themselves 
from falling. 

“The council of state was the seat of the 
government and the soul of the empire. Its 
auditors, under the name of Intendants, adapted 
the yoke to the necks of conquered nationa 
Its ministers of state, under the name of Pre- 
sidents of Sections, controlled the acts of the 
cabinet. Its counsellors, under the title of 
government orators, discussed the laws in the 
senate and the legislative body. To its coun- 
sellors extraordinary, under the appellation of 
Directors General, were intrusted the adminis- 
tration of the customs, the crown lands, the gen- 
eral imposts, the bridges and causeways, the 
sinking* fund, the woods and forests, and the 
treasury; — they laid taxes upon the provinces 
of Illyria, Holland, and Spain ; established the; 
French codes at Turin, Rome, Naples, and 
Hamburg, and raised d la Frangaiee princi- 
palities, dutchies, and kingdoms. 

“In all great epochs, the genius which 
frames and commands, discovers, attracts, and 
fecundates the genius which serves and obeys. 

\ It seems as if, by a sort of sympathetic instinct, 
when they come in contact, the one merges into 
1 the other. 

“The turbulent tribunes — they whose or- 
gans had been worn down by -the turmoils of 


• Bjr ihe cndet which govern France, even now, no 
gablie functionary ean be prosecuted for any crime he ma) 
unitrw an authorization fiom the council of stati 
* obtained.— Ed. , 


the revolution — yielded grumblingly to the at- 
traction of the Emperor. Napoleon had dazzled 
them with his victories, and, as it were, absorb- 
ed them in his strength. The minds of all 
men, tired of the impotency of freedom, aspired 
only to relaxation in a repose of splendour and 
greatness. The council of state, in those grave 
meetings where the debates were not devoid 
of warmth, or the speeches of power, seemed 
a revival of the animated discussions in the 
republican tribune. There it was that, at the 
bidding of Napoleon, the most illustrious oaten 
of the revolution agreed to congregate. 

u There shone Cambaceres, the most didactic 
of legislators, and the most able of presidents ; 
Tronchet, the most eminent judge of our age; 
Merlin, the best jurisconsult in Europe; Treil- 
hard, the most nervous logician of the council ; 
Portal is, renowned for his eloquence, Segur 
for the elegance of his mind, Zangiacorni for 
his cutting conciseness, Albert for his great 
learning, and Dudon for his administrative 
ability ; Chauvelm sparkling with sallies of 
wit ; Cuvier with his powerful mind and uni- 
versal knowledge ; Pasquier, so flowing in his 
eloquence; Boulay, so judicious; Beranger, so 
close in argument, so sarcastic, and so witty ; 
Berlier, whose mind was so profound and fruit- 
ful; Degerando, so able in government, An- 
dreossi in the art of engineering, and St Cyr 
in military strategy ; Regnault de Saint-Jean 
d’Augely, brilliant orator, consummate publi- 
cist, and indefatigable man of business ; Ber- 
nadotte, now King of Sweden, and Jourdan, 
the conqueror at Fleurus. 

“ Scarcely had Napoleon, on his return from 
one of his great battles, taken off his spurs, ere 
a noise of muskets was heard outside the coun- 
cil chamber. Thrice would the drum roll; the 
doors would then fly open, and the Emperor 
rapidly enter, bow, and take his seat 
“I was then young, and I confess I could 
not without emotion behold that bald forehead, 
upon which seemed reflected from the ceiling 
the glory of Austerlitz, which the pencil of 
Gerard had painted so beautifully on the dome 
of the Hall of Council. 

“ J was present at the famous meeting of the 
council, after Napoleon’s return from the bat- 
tle of Hanau. Pale and thoughtful, and still 
suffering from the fatigue of travelling, the 
Emperor summoned us into his private closet. 
There, standing, and without any preparation, 
he sharply addressed M. Jaubert, governor of 
the Bank of France, who, he said, had impru- 
dently an$} with too great precipitation extend- 
ed hi9 discounts. Napoleon then read the 
statutes of the Bank, whose mechanism he ex- 

f lained with wondrous precision and accuracy, 
t was a singular novelty to me, to hear a soldier 
discourse on the formation of banks, and the 
theory of discounts. M. Jaubert, a mild and 
timid man, stammered out some excuses which 
we did not hear. The door of the council 
chamber was then thrown open, each took his 
seat, and the business began. 
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Sir Walter Scott Chivalry . 


“The emperor first made' a long pause. It 
was easily seen that he was absorbed by the 
workings of his mind. In spite of himself, bis 
head fell upon his bosotn, and he instinctively 
cut with his penknife pens, papers, and table- 
cover. At length, starting as from a dream, 
he exclaimed : 

“‘The Bavarians! the Bavarians ! I rode 
over them ; I have kdied Wrede. * Invasion is 


gaining ground, and there is not a moment to 
lose. Well, gentlemen! what do you intend 


lose. Well, gentlemen! what do you intend 
to do? what have you to say to me? ’ 

“‘Sire,* replied Regnault de Saint-Jean 
d’Augely, ‘you may rely upon the valour of 
the Dutch.’ 

“‘The Dutch! do you really think I place 
any dependence upon them ? It is not blood, 
but coloured water that runs in their veins.’ ' 
“ ‘ But addresses, Sire, are coming from all 
parts of the empire, and all the public bodies 
attest their fidelity and devotion to your Ma- 
jesty.’ 


bellious hearts, and overcame the most preju- - 
diced. It may be truly said, that he conquered 
with the word as with the sword. 

“ In his genius there was oriental pomp ; 
combined with mathematic precision. 

“His eloquence, which to him was not \ , 
studied accomplishment, but a means of com- 
mand, could adapt itself to all times and cir - 1 
cumstances. To the soldiers, men of the peo - 1 
pie, he spoke the language of the people, ever | 
fond of amplification, of recollections, and of : 
emotions. To the learned he spoke of science; : 
and he corrected with the clerks, in the public 4 
offices, statistical tables loaded with figare&j 
At the council he drew up laws with Treilhard, 
Merlin, Beranger, and Phrtalis. 


“ He was fond of exciting discussion among! 
le counsellors. He stimulated them to argn*l 


1 What are you saying, Monsieur Regnault 1 
rou think I don’t know how such addresses 


Do you think I don’t know how such addresses 
are got up, and what they are worth? Do I 
give credence to them? I want men and 
money, and not fine sentences. You, gentle- 
men, are eminent citizens, fathers of families, 
and fathers of the state. It is, therefore, your 
place to command the public opinion by the 
eloquence of your exhortations ; it is for you 
to prevent the shame and misery of an invasion, 
which threatens the empire.’ 

“ But these words came too late. The em- 
pire was tottering to its very foundations, and 
when epochs are marked out by Providence, 
governments and people, in spite of their 


genius, must follow their destiny and sink into 
the tomb ; for this is no more than the logical 
eonclusion of their errors. 


the counsellors. He stimulated them to argu* 
ment, either because this was the image of Iris 
favourite science, war, or because he wookl 
elicit the sparks of truth from the concuskni 
of debate. He himself sometimes skirmished 
with Treilhard, an obstinate and formidable 
dialectician, who stuck closely to his imperial; 
antagonist. The emperor used to say that • 
victory over Treilhard cost him more trouble 
than winning a battle. 

“ His style of argumentation was quick, pre* 
cipitate, and overpowering ; without connexioi 
or method, but natural, and full of genius. Hi 
threw forth clouds of flame and smoke. Al- 
though he had not studied law, he guessed it; 
and lawyers were wonder-struck at the depfr 
of his reasoning, and the ingenious sagacity d 
his interpretations. 

“Endowed by nature with an incredibk 
power of attention, he-could, without the lead 
effort, pass from a discussion of civil and po» 
deal jurisprudence, to the minute details of as 


“ If Napoleon perished so completely, it is 
because he consdtuted in himself his renown, 
his dynasty, and his empire. Who would not 
have bowed their heads before his superiority 1 
and who did not feel, on approaching him, the 
charm of his all-powerful fascination ? There 
was no servility in this obedience to him, be- 
cause it was voluntary; it was irresistible, 
and amounted sometimes even to passion. You 
were never tired of looking upon that broad 
and pensive forehead, which enclosed the des- 
tiny of nations ; but you could not encounter 
his irresistible eye, which searched into the 
secrets ofyour innermost soul. All other men — 


equipment order for the navy, or a regulatk 
for the army Contractors for bread. Neitb 


for the army Contractors for bread. Neitbafl 
time nor matter could satiate the devouring ad 
tivity of his geniu9. On leaving a council <4 
mini-ters, he would proceed to the council m 
state, and attend afterwards the Commit tee d 
Public Works. Whilst the counsellors <■ 
state, tired and overcome, could not resist th* 
powers of sleep, it seemed to him an excelled 
joke to prolong the sitting of the council tiD 
night He felt neither hunger nor fatigue; 
his indomitable will seemed to govern his con- 
stitution as it did every thing else. 


emperors, kings, generals, ministers — in his 
presence, appeared beings of an inferior and 


SIR WALTER SCOTT ON CHIVALRY- 


presence, appeared beings of an inferior and 
vulgar species. There was command in the 
very sound of his voice, and yet a sweetness, 
nay, a tenderness — a sort of Italian persuasive- 
ness, which set your nerves vibrating. It was 
by this inconceivable mixture of grace and 
strength,of simplicity and splendour, of single- 
heartedness and superiority, of exquisite tact 
and abruptness, that he subjugated the most re- 


♦ He believed ibi* tu be the case. 


Extremes of every kind border on each 
other; and as the devotion of the Knight* of 
Chivalry degenerated into superstition, the 
Platonic refinements and subtilties of amorous 
passion which they professed were sometimes 
compatible with very coaree and gross debauch- 
ery. ****.** The romance of Tirante 
the White , praised by Cervantes as a faithful 
picture of the knights and ladies of his 
seems to have been written in an actual brothel, 
and, contrasted with others, may lead us toeus- 
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peetthat their purity is th^t of romance, its 
profligacy that of reality. This license was 
greatly increased by the crusades, from which 
the survivors of these wild expeditions brought 
back the corrupted morals of the East to avenge 
the injuries they had inflicted on its inhabitants. 
****** indeed, the gross license which 
was practised during the middle ages may be 
well estimated by the vulgar and obscene lan- 
guage that was currently used in tales and fic- 
tions addressed to the young and noble of both 
sexes. In the romance of the Round Table , as 
Ascham sternly states, little was to be learned 
but examples of homicide and adultery, although 
he had himself seen it admitted to the anti- 
chamber of princes, when it was held a crime 
bat to be possessed of the word of God. In the 
romance of Amadis de Gaul , and many others, 
the heroines, without censure or imputation, 
confer on their lovers the rights of a husband, 
before the ceremony of the church gave them 
a title to the name. These are senous narra- 
tions, in which decorum, it least, is rarely vio- 
lated; but the comic tales are of a grosser cast 
The Canterbury Tates of Chaucer contain 
many narratives, of which not only the diction 
but the whole turn of the narrative* is extremely 
gross. Yet it does not seem to have occurred 
to the author, a man of rank and fashion, that 
they were improper to be recited, either in the 
presence of the prioress and her votaries, or in 
that of the noble knight, who 

— of his port was meek, as i« a maid, 

And never yet no villany he said. 

And he makes but a light apology for including 
ithe disasters of the Miller of TVompington , or 
fcf Absalom the Gentle Clerk, in the same series 
|*f narrations with the Knight's Tale. Many 
of Bindella’s most profligate novels are ex- 
Ipresely dedicated to females of rank and con- 
[•ideration ; and, to conclude, the Fabliaux , pub- 
lished by Barbazan and Le Grand, are frequently 
^revolting, from their naked grossness, as in- 
teresting from the lively pictnres they present 
' of life and manners. Yet these were the cho- 
: «n literary pastimes of the fair and the gay 
; daring the times of chivalry, listened to, we 
ftimotbut suppose, with an interest considef- 
*My superior to that exhibited by the yawning 
tudience who heard the theses attacked and 
supported m logical form and with metaphysi- 
al subtilty. Should the manners of the times 
appear inconsistent in these respects which we 
rave noticed, we must remember that we are 
ourselves variable and inconsistent animal^ and 
lint, perhaps, the surest mode of introducing 

encouraging any particular vice, is to rank 
the corresponding virtue at a pitch unnatural 
in itself, and beyond the ordinary attainment 
of humanity. The vows of celibacy introduced 
profligacy among the catholic clergy, as the 
nigh-flown and overstrained Platonism of the 
professors of chivalry favoured the increase of 
license and debauchery . — From the Encydo- 
feiia Britannia. 


GENIUS OF AN AUCTIONEER. 

At the sale of paintings on the 10th instant, 
at Horucastle, the portrait of Archibald, Duke 
of Argyle, by Ramsay, was offered, and in an- 
swer to an inquiry how a small injury to the 
canvass had happened, the auctioneer related 
the following anecdote : — The portrait had been 
hung in a bedroom, which was on one occa- 
sion occupied by a female domestic ; the girl, 
fancying that the Duke of Argyle eyed her too 
closely whilst she was dressing, became indig- 
nant and seizing a poker aimed a blow with 
the intent of putting the Duke's eye out; the 
poker missed the eye, but perforated the can- 
vass close to the face. — Stanford News. 

From the Spectator. 

Miss Maitineau, punctual as the day, graces 
the first of the month with the Uistory of the 
firm of Vanderput and Snoek, merchants of 
Amsterdam. The object of this month’s Illus- 
tration is the History of a Bill of Exchange. 
The 41 exchange,” that most mysterious of all 
mercantile processes, is expounded with Miss 
Martineau’s usual clearness. Had Miss Mar- 
tineau written nothing better than this, we 
should have beeh loud m its praise : as it is, we 
shall only say, that the History and the Illus- 
tration play Well into each other’s hands, and 
that neither throws the other into the shade, as 
occurs m some others of her very admirable 1 
works. 

To the Tales of the Covenanters , by Robert 
Pollok, the author of the Course of Time , we 
turned with some expectations, founded on the 
reputation of its lamented author. The Tales 
of the Covenanters are in point of fact a volume 
of sermons, written in exposition of a view of 
religion which prevails in Scotland, but which 
we think required no aid from Action, and will 
scarcely be thankful for illustration derived 
from such a Source. Occasionally, however, 
the poet and the lover of nature ahme through. 

Memoirs of Dr. Priestley , the Centenary 
edition, is a reprint of the philosopher’s most 
interesting little autobiography, as continued 
by his son Joseph Priestley, formerly of Phila- 
delphia, now resident in England. 

The American Criticisms on Mrs. Trol- 
lope'* Domestic Manners qf the Americans 
have been republished here, in a collected 
form. They are very little creditable to the 
styles ability, or good sense of our Transatlan- 
tic brethren. The Review answering to our 
Quarterly takes Mm Troux>pe as a repre- 
sentative of her countrymen ; and, because she 
abuses or ridicules America, he tries to do the 
same for England,— and most clumsy is his at- 
tempt He observes, that Cincinnati may be 
a very good place, though it has 44 no places 
like Almaek’s, of easy lounge , unblushing 
lust, and fearless larceny." The North Ameri- 
can, pretty much in the same spirit does not 
jeer or sneer at England itself hut plays off 
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the Anti-Rritish and satirical portions of Prince fortune. The best thing for the moment, cer- 
Pvckler Muskau against the allegations of tainly, would be for a well-supplied ship to 
the Trollops school upon Yankee-land. The heave in sight, and administer to all their pre- ' 
wrath of these personages almost exalts the sent wants; and this is, perhaps, all that id 
gossip of Mother Trollope and the washer- ignorant person would think of: were he also 
women of Cincinnati into importance. conceited, he might ridicule the coldness of 

We formerly mentioned that the Poetry of not instantly clothe the 

Sir Walter Scott was about to be published in or . 

twelve volumes, uniform with the Waverley W. h ? is Political Tkxmomy called coU> 
Novels. The first is before us. The series w ? uld ,l £ better if it were. hot. The 
commences with the Ancient Ballade, Sir scle ( ? c « of Pf ■■c wealth is yet but very » 
Walter’s earliest considerable publication in understood : the subject matter b 

verse; and which, in point of Lt, contained ^ complicated ; and the truth is, the cako- 
the germ of all he wrote subeequenUy. Until l«ions apphed to it have not hitherto been eoU 
a late period. Sir Walter kept an interleaved enough.— Spectator. 
copy of his Border Minstrelsy , and inserted — — 

such anecdotes and illustrations as occurred to IRISH ASSIGNMENT. 


him. From this copy the present edition is 


IRISH ASSIGNMENT. 

An Irish milkman was brought up to tale 


published. The editor, Mr. Lockhart, has insa miiKman was orougni up 10 me 

added other notes, chiefly extracted from the *•» tanefil of Ac \ «e was s«- 


THE COLDNESS OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


auucu uvuci UUWDI vntcuy CAunttcu at vast tut, . , « < ■ , . , . 

private correspondence of Sir Walter, now in < f n ^ alln ? h . M property, having gireo 

Mr. Lockhart’s hands. 00 Bcl ' e d, ule - *•»»» , he . was known * l * “* 

very distant period to have possessed some. 

He was asked by the counsel who opposed 

THE COLDNESS OF POLITICAL him. whether he had not some property, whick 

vrniNinMV he had omitted to insert in his schedule? 

“ The devil a bit of property,” says he, “ have 
“It was only a year ago, that the House I a t -all at all” “Why, what’s become of 
heard that thousands of the people of Ireland y 0 ur furniture and your cows? Cows too 
were obliged to go on the sea -shore, apd pick W ere known to have, as you sold milk.” “ Ye*, 
up the sea-weed for food. Were those suf- I had,” says he; “but I have none now.* 
fering beings, who could scarcely stand up in ** Why, what have you done with them 1” 44 1 
the attitude of human beings, to be driven to have sign'd away every thing I had.” “ How 
appeal to the cold calculations of political have you assigned them ?” M I have made sty 
economy 7” — Mr . D . W. Harvey's Speech on terill, and given them all away.” 44 What , are 
Mr. Richards's proposal qf Poor-Laws for you dead, man f* said the judge. “ No, please 


Ireland. 


you dead, man f' said the judge. 11 No, please 
your honour,” says Pat; “but I soon will, if 


A defectin education occurring in the case you take away every tiling I have to live os 
of an ingenious and in other respects able man, from me.” He refused to make any assign- 
in some circumstances becomes in the highest ment or schedule, and was remanded. 

degree mischievous. If such persons would be 

ignorant and silent at the same time, there 

would be no harm done; but, unfortunately, A CONSCIENTIOUS JUDGE, 
conceit is too frequently the companion of After bis death, the following anecdote was 
partial ability; and envy also, of those who circulated of Mr. Justice Lawrence. A cause 
excel in the department they fail in, is too often had been tried before him at York, in which 
found in the same society. he had summed up to the iury to find a verdict 

Mr. Harvey speaks with contempt of the for the defendant, which they accordingly did. 
“ cold calculations of Political Economy,” be- On further consideration, it appeared to him 
cause this science will not fill the stomachs of that he had mistaken the law. A verdict hav- 
a hungry population with a miraculous supply ing been recorded against the plaintiff he had 
of loaves and fishes. Suppose a vessel at sea, no redress; but it was said that Mr. Justice 
tossed about the ocean without compass, or the Lawrence left him by his will a sum sufficient 
means of making an observation ; the naviga- to indemnify him tor bis loss. This I give 
tors consequently ignorant where they were, merely as a report, and give it willingly, as 
or where to steer, with death by famine and honourable to the memory of one of the mort 
shipwreck staring the unhappy crew in the able, most independent, and most dignified of 
face : what would be said of a passenger who the judges who filled a judicial seat in my 
should begin to sneer at the cold calculations day. 
of astronomy? True, lunar observations will 
not fill the belly or replenish the water-casks; 
but, in the first place, bad these cold calcula- 
tions been properly made, they would have — 

prevented tne occurrence of distress; and, 
secondly, they are the best means of obviating 
the recurrence or the continuation of the mis- 
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From the Eclectic Review. 

SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH* 

“ Sir Jambs Mackintosh bad proceeded to 
the 211th page .of this third volume of his 
History of England, when literature and his 
country were deprived of him by his lamented 
death. ’’ A melancholy interest attaches to 
this portion of his unfinished labours; and we 
avail ourselves of the opportunity, to attempt, 
with the aid of two well written notices of bis 
life and writings, now before us,i a brief me- 
moir of a man who united in no ordinary de- 
gree the qualities, rarely associated, of the 
philosopher, the jurist, the forensic orator, and 
the man of letters. 

The father of Sir James Mackintosh was a 
captain in the army, whose life was chiefly 
spent in foreign and garrison service. James, 
the eldest son, was born at Alldowrie, in the 
county of Inverness^ on the 24th of October, 
1765. For his early instruction and discipline, 
he was grtatly^indebted to the superintending 
care of an excellent grandmother, upon whom 
the charge of him chiefly devolved. He was 
afterwards placed at the school of Mr. Stalker, 
at Fortrose in Rosshire, where his talents were 
so far elicited as to encourage his friends to 
determine on sending him to college, with a 
view to his being qualified for some liberal 
profession. ' He was accordingly placed at 
King’s College, Aberdeen, under Mr. Leslie, 
where he soon distinguished himself by his 
proficiency in Greek and mathematics ; and 
it was there, when in his eighteenth year, 
that he first formed an acquaintance and close 
intimacy with that eminent friend of whom 
he had undertaken to be the biographer, when 
his own death prevented his paying that tri- 

• The History of England. By the Right Hon. 
Sir James Mackintosh, L. L.D. M. P. Volume 
the Third. (Larduer’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia, Vol. 
xxxvii. ) Feap. 8vo. pp. xlii. 368. London, 1852. 

t The Annual Biography and Obituary. 1833. 
Vol. xvii. Art X. North American Review. No. 
i xxvn. Art Sir James Mackintosh. The writer 
of this last article was introduced to Sir James, 
when on a visit to London in 1817, and during that 
and some subsequent visits, enjoyed, be says, a 
good deal of hit society. 

Mussum. — Vol. XXI. 


bate to his memory. Mr. Hall was about a 
year and a half older than Sir James Mack- 
intosh. Their tastes, at the commencement 
of their intercourse, were ‘widely different; 
and upon some important topics of inquiry, 
there was little or no congeniality of senti- 
ment between them. But the “sub-stratum 
of their-minds seemed of the same cast;” and 
upon this, Sir James himself thought, their 
mutual friendship was founded. He became 
attached to Mr. Hall, he said, “ because he 
could not help it/' He was “ fascinated by 
his brilliancy and acumen, in love with bis 
cordiality and ardour, and awe-struck by the 
transparency of his conduct and the purity of 
his principles.” We cannot refrain from fore- 
stalling our notice of Dr. Gregory’s Memoir 
of Mr. Hall, by transcribing from it the fol- 
lowing paragraph, describing the intimacy of 
these two distinguished class-mates. ■ 

“ They read together ; they sat together at 
lecture, if possible; they walked together. In 
their joint studies, they read much of Xenophon 
and Herodotus, and more of Plato; and so well 
was all this known, exciting admiration in 
some, in others envy, that it was not unusual, 
as they went along, for their class-fellows to 
point at them, and say, * There fo PUUo and 
Herodotus .” But the arena in which they met 
most frequently, was that of morals and meta- 
physics, furnishing topics of incessant disputa- 
tion. After having sharpened their weapons 
by reading, they often repaired to the spacious 
sands upon the sea-shore, and still more fre- 
quently to the picturesque scenery on the banks 
of the Don, above the old town, to discuss 
with eagerness the various subjects to which 
their attention had been directed. There was 
scarcely an important position in Berkeley’s 
Minute Philosopher, in Butler’s Analogy, or in 
Edwards on the Will, over which they nad not 
thus debated with the utmost intensity. Night 
after night, nay, month after month,' for two 
sessions, they met only to study or to dispute ; 
yet no unkindly feeling ensued. The process 
seemed rather, like blows in that of welding 
iron, to knit them closer together. Sir James 
Baid, that his companion, as well as himself, 
often contended for victoir; yet never, so far 
as he could then judge, did either make a vo- 
luntary sacrifice of truth, or stoop to draw to 
No. 184 — L 
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. and fro the serra xo^dyua^ict; , as is too often tho 
case with ordinary controvertists. From these 
discussions, and from subsequent meditations 
upon them, Sir James learned more, as to 
principles, (such, at least, he assured me, was 
his deliberate conviction,) than from all the 
. books he ever read. On the other hand, Mr. 
Hall , through life reiterated his persuasion, 
that his friend possessed an intellect more ana- 
logous to that of Bacon, than any person of 
modern times; and that if he had devoted his 
powerful understanding to metaphysics, instead 
of law and politics, he would have thrown an 
unusual light upon that intricate but valuable 
region of inquiry. Such was the cordial, re- 
ciprocal testimony of these two distinguished 
men .” — Memoir of Robert Hall. (Works, vol. 

; vi. pp. 14, 15.) 

Frbm Aberdeen, Mackintosh repaired to 
Edinburgh, to complete his education, where 
he spent threfi years, attending the lectures of 
Dr. Cullen and Professor Black, preparatory 
to his taking up the degree of Doctor of Me- 
dicine. Medical studies, however, had but a 
small portion of his attention ; they had few 
attractions for him; and we are surprised that 
he should ever thought of adopting, as a 
means of subsistence, a profession so little 
suited to his taste and habits of mind. Was 
it that the practice of law seemed to present 
still less scope for speculative and excursive 
inquiries, and tha^ the science of law, in 
which he was so peculiarly fitted to excel, has 
hitherto been deemed an elegant study, rather 
than a branch of professional accomplishment? 
Mackintosh pursued the study of medicine, 
however, so far as to obtain, in 1787, his me- 
dical degree ; on which occasion, he composed 
a Latin thesis, “ On Muscular Action,” after- 
wards published. On leaving the university, 
he repaired to the metropolis, ostensibly for 
the purpose of practising as a physician. If 
he had any serious intention qf this nature, 
the step which he took, in engaging in politi- 
cal controversy, was the most likely to defeat I 
his purpose. The great question of the day i 
was the proposed Regency, in consequence of 
the first illness of George III. Mackintosh | 
made his cMlmt as a political writes, by a < 
pamphlet in support of the views of Fox ; and 
his first essay shared the fate of the cause 
which he espoused. Foiled and disappointed, 
the young politician repaired to the continent, 
apparently with the view of renewing his pro- 
fessional studies. After spending a short time 
at Leyden, then the most celebrated medical 
school in Europe, he proceeded to Liege, 
where he was an eye-witness of the memora- 
ble contest between the Prince-Bishop and his 
subjects. His visit to the Continent must 
have been little more than a summer tour, 
since we find him, in this same year, again in 
London. About the same time, his father 
died, and bequeathed him a small landed pro- 
perty in Scotland. This may, perhaps, ex- 
plain another circumstance; that, while as 
yet a physician without fees, and a writer 


| without fame or influential friends^ he vea- 
| tured upon matrimony. In 1789, he married 
Miss Stuart, “ a Scottish lady without beauty 
or fortune, but of great intelligence and most 
amiable character;” — the sister to Mr. Charles 
Stuart, the author of several dramatic pieces. 
In her, he found a partner of his heart, who 
appreciated his character, and “ orged him on 
to overcome his almost constitutional indo- 
lence.” 

In the spring of 1791, Mackintosh started 
into notoriety, as the Author of “ Vmdicut 
Oalliea , or a Defence of the French Revolu- 
tion and itB English admirers against the ac- 
cusations of the Rt. Hon. Edmund Burke.” 
This work, an octavo volume of 379 pages, 
he is said to have sold, before it was com- 
pletely written, for a trifling sum; but the 
publisher liberally presented the author with 
triple the original price. At the end of four 
months, two editions had been sold, and a 
third appeared at the end of August, 1791. 
The powerful talent displayed in this per- 
formance, procured for its Author the ac- 
quaintance of Sheridan, Grey, Whitbread, 
Fox, and the Duke of Bedford. It afterwards 
led to his being introduced to Burke himself, 
who invited him to his seat at Beaconsfield; 
and the visit is said to have resulted in a very 
considerable modification of the political opi- 
nions avowed in that brilliant but immature 
performance. Time— the very events of the 
following year — must, even without any aocb 
aid from the corrective wisdom of the vene- 
rable political philosopher, have wrought 
some change upon Mackintosh, in common 
with every sanguine admirer of the French 
revolution. Yet, those who were the most 
disappointed by the issue, were not the least 
sagacious observers ; and history rejects alike 
the generous illusions to which Mackintosh 
surrendered himself, and the more elaborate 
misrepresentations of his great anti-Gallican 
antagonist.* . 

Fully determined now to relinquish the 
medical profession, Mr Mackintosh, in 1792, 
entered himself as a student of Lincoln's Inn ; 
and in 1795, he was called to the bar; but he 


• “Mackintosh,” remarks the American Re- 
viewer, “ gives us the frothy effervescence of an 
immature mind which is still in a state of fer- 
mentation, while in Burke we have the pure, ripe, 
golden, glowing nectar.” There is certainly 
more ripeness and body in Burke’s performance, 
though it is scarcely less heady. We little ex- 
pected, however, to meet with so unqualified a 
panegyric upon that beautiful political romance 
from a Republican writer. “Even now,” adds 
the Reviewer, “although his (Burke’s) practical 
conclusions have been confirmed by the event, and 
are generally acquiesced in, the public mind has 
no where— no, not even in England-Cached the 
elevation of hie theory. If it had, we should not 
witness the scenes that are now acting on the thea- 
tre of Europe!” This is strange language to 
come from a New-Englander ; and we are really 
at a loss to know what is meant by Mr. Burke’s 
political theory. 
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dots not appear to hare obtained any consi- 
derable practice. In the year 1798, he pro- 
jected, as a means of improving hie income, 
the delivering a coarse of lectures on the 
Law of Nature and of Nations; and he ap- 
plied to the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn, to be 
allowed the use of their hall for that purpose. 
It was not without difficulty that he succeed- 
ed in overcoming the objections which were 
raised on the ground of his supposed Jacobin 
principles. To disprove the calumny, he 
published his Introductory Lecture, which 
met with general admiration; and Mr. Pitt 
himself, who was a bencher of Lincoln's Inn, 
spoke of it as the most able and elegant dis- 
course on the subject in any language. It is 
said to have been at the immediate recom- 
mendation of Lord Loughborough, the Chan- 
cellor, that permission was at length given to 
use the Hall ; and Mackintosh delivered his 
course to a large and most respectable au- 
dience. The Introductory Lecture is gene- 
rally considered as the most valuable and im- 
portant of his printed works ; and the whole 
course, if of any corresponding merit, would 
be a precious acquisition. But we can 
scarcely entertain the hope that he has left 
any thing more than imperfect memoranda. 
In these lectures, it is remarked by Mr. 
Campbell, “ Mackintosh, with the eye of a 
true philosopher, laid bare the doctrines of 
Rousseau and Vattel, and of a host of their 
followers, who borrowed their conceptions of 
the law of nature from the savages of the fo- 
rest or from the abodeB of the brute creation.’* 
The errors which he combatted, have now, 
however, become so far obsolete, that, emi- 
nent as was the service rendered to science at 
the time, these Lectures would now, perhaps, 
be deprived of some portion of their interest. 

Subsequently to the general election in 
1802, Mr. Mackintosh was retained as counsel 
in several cases of contested elections, and ac- 
quitted himself with ability before committees 
of the House of Commons. The first occasion, 
however, on which he distinguished himself at 
the bar, was as counsel in defence of Peltier, 
the Editor of the Ambigu, who was prose- 
cuted in Feb. 1803, for a libel against Bona- 
parte, then First Consul of France. Mr. 
Perceval, afterwards prime minister, as attor- 
ney general, conducted the prosecution, and 
was seconded by Mr. Abbot, afterwards Lord 
Tenterden. Against this array of talent and 
power, Mackintosh appeared as the . single 
counsel for the defendant ; and he delivered, 
on this occasion, an oration in defence of th*e 
liberty of <the press, which has been pro- 
nounced one of the most finished specimens 
of modern eloquence. Lord Ellenborough de- 
clared it to be the most eloquent oration he 
had ever heard in Westminster Hall. A 
translation of it into French, by Mad. de 
Stael, was circulated throughout Europe. 
“ We are not sure." remarks the writer in the 
North American Review, “ that there is any 


single speech in the English language, whicli 
can fairly be compared with it." 

The reputation which Mr. Mackintosh had 
previously acquired from his Lectures at 
Lincoln’s Inn, had obtained for him the ap- 
pointment of Professor of the Laws in the 
East India College at Hertford. I^is elo- 
quent defence of Peltier procured him the of- 
fer of the Recordership of Bombay, which, af- 
ter some hesitation, he accepted. With a 
large and increasing family and a slender and 
precarious income, he could scarcely decline 
a high judicial station which promised ample 
means and literary leifture, although at the 
Cf»st of expatriation, and, as the event proved, 
of the loss of health. On this occasion, he 
received the honour of knighthood. He had 
previously lost his wife, and married, in 1798, 
a daughter of J. B. Allen, Esq., of Cressella, 
in Pembrokeshire, who, with several chil- 
dren, accompanied him on his voyage to the 
East. 

“ It is not very honourable to the discern- 
ment of the Government," remarks the Arne* 
j rican writer above referred to, “ that they 
t should have permitted the expatriation, for bo 
many of the best years of his life, of one of 
the master spirits of the country, whose pro- 
per sphere of action was the centre of busi- 
ness at home ; and it is much to be regretted 
that private considerations rendered it expe- 
dient for Sir James to consent to the propo- 
sal." Want of discernment, in this instance, 
cannot, however, be fairly imputed to the 
Government. The cong^itutional indolence 
which unfortunately adhered to him, and 
which rendered his life a course of splendid 
but desultory efforts, with long intervals of 
comparative inaction, his deficiency in the 
habits of business and in the practical know- 
ledge of his profession, together with his sin- 
gular improvidence, would probably have de- 
barred him from filling that sphere of useful- ' 
ness at home to which his great talents would 
otherwise infallibly have raised him. While 
he remained in India, Sir James discharged 
his official duties with distinguished xeal, abi- 
lity, and philanthropy; and it was while 
there, that the subject of Criminal Jurispru- 
dence became more especially an object of his 
attention. By his high intellectual and mo- 
ral qualities, he contributed to elevate the 
standard of civilization in that remote colony. 
He founded a literary society at Bombay, as 
Sir William Jones had done at Calcutta ; but 
he did not engage with similar ardour in the 
study of the oriental languages, his acquaint- 
ance with which was very limited. After & 
residence in India of between seven and eight 
years, he found his health seriously impaired 
by the effects of the climate; and in 1811, 
he returfied to England with his fortune not 
much improved, and with a liver complaint 
which adhered to him for the rest of his life, 
and ultimately shortened his days. He ob- 
tained a retiring pension from the East India 
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Company, of 1200/. a year; but habits of 
economy are not to be learned in India. 

As soon as his shattered health would per- 
mit, Sir James was introduced into Parlia- 
ment. In July, 1813, he entered the House 
of Commons as representative for the county 
of Nairn. In 1818, the influence of the Duke 
of Devonshire secured his return for Knares- 
borough, for which borough he was re-elected 
at the subsequent elections of 1820, 1826, 
1830, and 1831. On all questions of foreign 
policy and international law, on the alien bill, 
on the liberty of the press, on religious tolera- 
tion, on slavery, on the settlement of Greece, 
on Parliamentary Reform, and more espe- 
cially upon the Reform of the Criminal Law, 
Sir James took a prominent part, and was al- 
ways to be found on the side of freedom, jus- 
tice, and humanity. On the questions con- 
nected with neutral lights, which grew out of 
the relations between Great Britain and the 
United States of America, he co-operated ac- 
tively and ably with his friend Mr. Brougham 
in support of a liberal policy. After the close 
of the last American War, he took occasion, 
in one of his speeches in the House, to com- 
pliment the American Commissioners at 
Ghent, upon fieir “astonishing superiority" 
over their opponents ; a circumstance which 
we find noticed with great complacency by 
our North American contemporary, who adds: 
— “ In other speeches, and in his writings, he 
has often spoken in friendly and favourable 
terms of this country. This candid, perhaps 
partial disposition, jp one whose opinion was 
authority, coming into contrast, as it did, 
with the meanness and illiberality of many of 
his contemporaries, had so much endeared the 
name of Sir James Mackintosh to our citi- 
zens, that he was generally styled in the 
newspapers, whenever he was mentioned, the 
friend of America. A report which was spread 
soon oiler the entrance into power of £he pre- 
sent ministry, that he was coming out to re- 
side amongst us as British Minister, was heard 
with much satisfaction ; and there cannot be 
a doubt that his reception would have been 
of the most gratifying character." We can 
scarcely suppose that there was any founda- 
tion for the report, as the station would have 
been ill suited to Sir James, and the state of 
his health would scarcely have admitted of his 
encountering, without imminent risk, the tri- 
als of a long voyage and a new climate. 

Afler the death of Sir Samuel Romilly, the 
advooacy of the revision of the Penal Code 
devolved more especially upon Sir James. 
He was Chairman of a Committee in the 
House of Commons on the subject of the Cri- 
minal Law in 1819; and in pursuance of its 
report, he introduced six bills in the course of 
May, 1820. Only three of these were, how- 
over, at the time, persisted in; and in the 
Commutation of Punishment bill, only four 
offences were suffered to be included in its 
provisions, out of the eleven for which it was 


proposed to commute the capital punishment; 
the other seven being expunged from the bill 
in the House of Lords. For some time, after 
the death of Tierney, Sir James was, we be- 
lieve, regarded as a sort of chief of the Oppo- 
sition party ; but, although a most important 
auxiliary, he was deficient in many of the re- 
quisites demanded by the poet of a political 
leader and tactician. His character as a par- 
liamentary speaker, is thus pourtrayed in an 
article originally inserted in the New Monthly 
Magazine, and attributed to the pen of Mr. 
Lytton Bulwer. 

“ ‘ Sir James Mackintosh never spoke on a 
subject without displaying, not only all that was 
peculiarly necessary to that subject, but all that 
a full mind, long gatheringand congesting, has 
to pour forth upon any subject. The language, 
without being antithetic, was artificial and or- 
nate. The action and voice were vehement, 
but not passionate ; the tone and conception of 
the argument, of too lofty and philosophic a 
strain for those to whom, generally speaking, 
it was directed. It was impossible n6t to feel 
that the person addressing you was a profound 
thinker, delivering a laboured composition. Sir 
James Mackintosh’s character as a speaker, 
then, was of that sort acquired in a thin House, 
where those who have stayed from their din- 
ner, have stayed for the purpose of hearing 
what is said, and can, therefore, deliver up 
their attention undistractedly to any knowledge 
and ability, even if somewhat prolixly put 
forth, which elucidates the subject of discus- 
uuu. Wo Uuubt if all groat •pooches of a le- 
gislative kind would not require such an au- 
dience, if they never travelled beyond the 
walls within which they were spoken. Tire 
passion, the action, the movement of oratory 
which animates and transports a large assem- 
bly, can never lose their effect when passion, 
action, movement, are in the orator’s subject; 
when Philip is at the head of his Macedonians, 
or Catiline at the gates of Rome. The emo- 
tions of fear, revenge, horror, are emotions that 
all classes and descriptions of men, however 
lofty or low their intellect, may feel: — here, 
then, is the orator’s proper field. But again ; 
there are subjects such as many, if not most, 
of those discussed in our House of Commons, 
the higher bearings of which are intelligible 
only to a certain order of understandings. The 
reasoning proper for these is not understood, 
and cannot therefore be sympathised with, by 
the mass. In order not to be insipid to the 
few, it is almost necessary to be dull to the 
many. If our Houses of Legislature sat with 
closed doors, they would be the most improper 
assemblies for the discussion of legislative 
questions that we can possibly conceive. They 
would have completely the tone of their own 
clique. No one would dare or wish to soar 
above the common-places which find a ready 
echoing cheer: all would indulge in that vapid 
violence against persons, which the spirit of 
party is rarely wanting to applaud. But as it 
is, the man of superior mind, standing upon 
his own strength, knows and feels that he is 
not speaking to the lolling, lounging, indolent- 
ly listening individuals stretchea on the bench- 
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etutrand him: 1 m feels and knows that he is 
•peaking to, and will obtain the sympathy of, 
all the great and enlightened spirits of Europe ; 
and this bears and buoys him up amidst any 
coldness, impatience, or indifference, in his 
immediate audience. Wheu we perused the 
magnificent orations of Mr. Burke, which 
transported us in our cabinet, and were told 
that his rising was the dinner bell in the House 
of Commons; when we heard that some of Mr. 
Brougham's almost gigantic discourses were 
delivered amidst coughs and impatience ; and 
when, returning from our travels, where we 
had heard of nothing but the genius and elo- 
quence of Sir James Mackintosh, we encoun- 
tered him ourselves in the House of Commons ; 
—on all these occasions we were sensible, not 
that Mr. Burke's, Mr. Brougham's, Sir James 
Mackintosh’s eloquence was less, but that it 
was addressed to another audience than that to 
which it was apparently delivered. Intended 
for the House of Commons only, the style 
would have been absurdly faulty : intended for 
the public, it was august and correct. There 
are two different mooes of obtaining a parlia- 
mentary reputation: a man may rise in the 
country by what is said of him in the House of 
Commons, or he may riso in the House of 
Commons by what is thought or said of him in 
the country. Some debaters have the faculty, 
bf varying their style and their subjects, of al- 
ternately addressing both those without and 
within their walls, with effect and success. 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Canning 
were, and Lord Brougham is of this number. 
Mr. Burke and Sir James Mackintosh spoke to 
the reason and the imagination, rather than to 
the passions; and this, together with some 
faults of voice and manner, rendered these 
great orators (for great orators they were) more 
powerful in the printed reports, than in the ac- 
tual delivery of their speeches. We ourselves 
heard Sir James Mackintosh’s great, almost 
wonderful, speech upon Reform. We shall 
never forget the extensive range of ideas, the 
energetic grasp of thonght, the sublime and 
•oaring strain of legislative philosophy, with 
which he charmed and transported us ; but it 
was not so with the House in general. His 
Scoteh k accent, his unceasing and laboured ve- 
hemence of voice and gesture, the refined and 
speculative elevation of his views, and the vast 
heaps of hoarded knowledge he somewhat pro- 
lixly produced, displeased the taste and wea- 
ried tne attention of men who were far more 
anxious to be amused and excited, than to be 
instructed or convinced. We see him now ! 
bis bald and singularly formed head working 
to sad fro, as if to collect, and then shake out 
has ideas; his arm violently vibrating, and his 
body thrown forward by sadden quirks and 
•tarts, which, ungraceful as they were, seemed 
nther premeditated than inspired. This is not 
the picture which Demosthenes would have 
drawn of a perfect orator; and it contains some 
defects that we wonder more care had not been 
applied to remedy/ ”* pp. 119—21. 


* With this able critique, the reader may be 
pleued to compare the estimate furnished by the 
American Reviewer, who describes his own im- 
prtsaoDB. M Hie eloquence was of a dignified, 


Sir James was elected, in 1822, Lord Rec- 
tor of the University of Glasgow, and again 
in 1828. On the 1st of December, 1880, hs 
was appointed one of the Commissioners for 
the affairs of India. If oar recollection does 
not deceive us, he held, for a short time, ano- 
ther public office at an intermediate period, 
which he resigned in consequence of some po- 
litical changes. Had the state of his health 
permitted, it is believed that he would have 
formed a member of the present Administra- 
tion, or have been promoted to some important 
and lucrative post. In that case, his Ameri- 
can friend remarks, “ after having been nailed 
for much of his life to the north wall of Op- 
position, and suffered a good deal from pecu- 
niary embarrassments, he would have found 
the evening of his days gilded and cheered 
with the southern sun of power and fortune." 
It is not the fact, however, as this Writer 
imagines, that he was nnpensioned and ne- 
glected, with no other temporal reward for his 
labours, than “ a great but dowerless fame.” 
Our admiration of his splendid endowments 
most not blind ns to the lesson which may be 
derived from the history of his career. The 
homely virtues of steady industry and pru- 
dence, “ the secrets of fortune, V would have 
enabled him to secure at least an honourable 
competency ; and while We may respect him 
for despising wealth, we cannot but regret 
that his improvidence interfered with his 
comfort, as much as his desultory habits did 
with his usefulness. The evening of his life 
was overcast also, we understand, by trials of 
a domestic character. We rejoice to be as- 
sured by Dr. Gregory, in his Life of Hall, 
that latterly, if a sadder, Sir James became a 
wiser man in “ the most essential respects 
and that having always been the friend of 
Virtue, he became, towards the close of his 
days, more than he had been, the disciple of 
Religion. 

Sir James's health had been for some time 
rapidly declining; and we were painfully 
struck, on meeting him at the anniversary of 
the Anti-Slavery Society in 1831, with the 

manly, and imposing character. His maimer was 
not particularly graceful, and he had a alight 
Scotch accent; but his language was flowing, co- 
pious, energetic, and elegant, and, above all, car- 
ried with it to the minds of his hearers, the rich 
gifts of profound and original thought. The de- 
lightful combination of philosophy and taste was 
exhibited by Mackintosh in higher perfection than 
it had been by any parliamentary orator since die 
time of Burke; not excepting even Canning, who 
vet exemplified it in a very remarkable degree. 
The eloquence of Sir James was far more finished 
than that of Brougham; although the latter, from 
his superior activity and industry, possessed a 
greater share of political influence, and has finally 
made a much more brilliant fortune in the world/'* 
For a spirited, and, upon the whole, correct por- 
trait of Sir James, as a writer, a speaker, and a 
converscr, we may refer also to a clever volume, 
M The Spirit of the Age. " (8ro. 1825. ) 
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unequivocal indications of premature age. 
The illnees which immediately led to hie 
death was, however, the effect of accident. 
About the beginning of March, 1832, while 
at dinner, a small particle of bone in a portion 
of the breast of a boiled chicken, which he 
wm attempting to swallow, stuck in his 
throat ; and it was not till after two days that 
the obstruction was removed by on emetic. 

“ The effects of the accident completely un- 
settled his general health. He afterwards la- 
boured under increasing debility and occa- 
sional attacks of severe pains in his head, 
shoulders, and limbs. A few days before 
death, the pains suddenly ceased. Febrile 
symptoms set in, add the head became affect- 
ed. Although this change was met, and in a 
great measure subdued, by the treatment pre- 
scribed by his medical attendants, the conse- 
quent debility was too great for his constitution 
to resist, already oppressed by the weight of 
sixty-six years. Sir James Mackintosh antici- 
pated the near approach of his dissolution with 
the greatest firmness, and with the most per- 
fect resignation to the Divine will ; retaining, 
nearly to the last, the oommand of the power- 
ful mental faculties which distinguished him 
through an arduous life. His decease took 
place on the 20th of May, 1832, at his house in 
Langham Place. He was buried on the 4th of 
June, at Hampstead. Among the carriages in 
the procession were those of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Dukes of Bedford and Devonshire, 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, the £ar! of Car- 
lisle, Lords Holland and Dover, Right Hon. C. 
Grant, Sir Robert Inglis, Bart. M. P., &c.” 

pp. 126—6. 

Many years ago, (it is even said, early in 
life,) Sir James had projected a great histo- 
rical work on the affairs of England wince the 
Revolution of 1688, for which he collected 
materials with much assiduity ; but, after his 
return to Europe, his parliamentary duties 
conspired with the feeble state of his health, 
to prevent his making much progress in the 
execution of his design. The work of which 
the volume before us contains a , valuable 
fragment, may be regarded as “ an expansion 
of the prefatory matter intended for his great- 
er history.” The entire work was to have 
extended to eight volumes of the Cyclopedia; 
and he is stated to have left “ various manu- 
scripts and memoranda relating to English 
history,” which have been purchased by the 
proprietors, and “ will be used as occasion 
shall require in the progress of the work.” 
Among these is “ a view of English affairs 
at the time of the Revolution,” whieh pro- 
mises to be peculiarly valuable. We know 
not to whom the delicate task of continuing 
the history has been intrusted ; but we should 
strongly recommend, that that portion of the 
history towards which Sir James’s manu- 
scripts will be found to supply no available 
materials, should be despatched with all con- 
venient brevity, for two obvious reasons; 
first, because the work, os originally planned, 


is oh a scale too large in proportion for the 
Cyclopedia itself, and secondly, bAfctoe, if 
that scale is adhered to, Sir James’s composi- 
tion will form too small a proportion of this 
History. Perhaps another reason might be 
drawn from the character of that portion which 
he lived to execute : though richly instruc- 
tive, it presents by no means a model for ad- 
vantageous invitation by any inferior hand. 
The learned Author was better qualified to be 
a commentator upon history, than an historian. 
His comments and elucidations are admirable, 
and throw a strong light upon conspicuous f 
points ; but he does not excel in either gra- i 
phic delineation or compressed and perspicn- 
ous narrative. His distinguished friend, Mr. 
Hall, is stated to have expressed in confer- 
ration, the opinion that, in attempting history, 
Mackintosh had mistaken the proper line of . 
his powers. The conversation alluded to, 
which took place in 1819 and 1823, has beei 
preserved by the Rev. Robert Balmer, of Ber- 
wick upon Tweed, and is printed in the Vlth 
volume of Mr. Hall's Works, just published. 
We shall transcribe the whole of what relates 
to the subject of the present sketch. 

“ ‘ 1 know no man,’ Mr. Hall said repeated- 
ly and emphatically, 1 equal to Sir James in 
talents. The powers of nis mind are admira- 
bly balanced. He is defective only in imagi- 
nation. — He has imagination too; but, with 
him, imagination is an acquisition, rather than 
a faculty. He has, however, plenty of em- 
bellishment at command; for his memory re- 
tains every thing. His mind is a spacious re- 
pository, hung round with beautiful images; 
and when he wants one, he has nothing to do 
but to reach up his hand to a peg, and take it 
down. But his images were not manufactured 
in his mind; they were imported.' B. ‘If it 
be so defective in imagination, he must be in- 
competent to describe scenes and delineate 
characters vividly and graphically; and I 
should apprehend, therefore, he wul not suc- 
ceed in writing history.’ H. 1 Sir, I do not 
expect him to produce an eloquent or interest- 
ing history. He has, I fear, mistaken his pro- 
vince. His genius is best adapted for meta- 
physical speculation. But, had he chosen mo- 
ral philosophy, he would probably have sur- 
; passed every living writer.’ B. ‘ I admired 
| exceedingly some of his philosophical papers 
in the Edinburgh Review; his ankles, for in- 
stance, on Mde. de S tael’s Germany, and on 
Dugald Stewart’s Preliminary Dissertation; 
but there seemed to me a heaviness about them; 
and 1 do think that Mr. Jeffrey could expound 
a metaphysical theory with more vivacity and 
effect.’ H. * With more vivacity, perhaps, 
but not with equal judgment or acuteness, fie 
would not go so deep, Sir. I am persuaded 
that if Sir James Mackintosh had enjoyed lei- 
sure, and had exerted himself, he would bare 
completely outdone Jeffrey and Stewart, and 
all the metaphysical writers of our times.’ ” 

Mr. Hall’s remarks upon Sir James’s quali- 
fications for historical writing, were made in 
anticipation of his great work, which was 
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destined never to appear, and had no refer- 
ence to the task which he was induced to un- 
dertake for Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopedia. In 
these volumes, he was obliged to have more 
immediately in view the amusement of popu- 
lar readers; but his style is by no means 
adapted to a popular work. It is rich, but 
often crowded with thought; obscure, not 
through any defect of perspicuity in the dic- 
tion, but from the complexity arising from 
the number of accessory ideas interlaced with 
the primary one in the sentence or paragraph. 
The narrative is encumbered with the philoso- 
phy, like a silver stream half concealed by 
the rich vegetation it has nourished. He pre- 
sents to "us not the mere facts, but the rea- 
sons of the facts, never being satisfied with- 
out tracing the event to the cause ; and thus, 
if not the most graphic of narrators, his work, 
as far as it goes, is the most instructive of his- 
torical manuals. Our readers will probably 
prefer to any further observations of our own 
upon this subject, the following critique upon 
the first two volumes, from the pen of Mr. 
Campbell, the Poet. 

“ ‘ There is something, at the first view, un- 
pleasant in conceiving a man like Mackintosh, 
with a mind whose deep speculations would 
require a good long life-time for ordinary men 
to study, sitting down to write a book for men 
of little leisure ; but on closer examination of 
the subject, it will occur, that we scarcely re- 
cognise profound thinkers by a surer test, than 
that they save the bulk of men from the pain 
of elaborate thought They simplify truth at 
si glance. Locke, Bacon, and Montesquieu 
afford abundant examples. That Mackintosh 
has done this in a certain and very considera- 
ble degree, in his Manual of English History, 
I do honestly believe ; nor would I wish that 
the world had lost that Manual upon any terms, 
unless, perhaps, on the condition that he had 
finished his larger history. I pretend not, in- 
deed. to come armed at all points, by that fresh 
and mil research which the subject would re- 
quire, to defend those two volumes against 
every objection which criticism, both oral and 
written, has brought against them. During 
their preparation, ne had grown a veteran in 
fame; and, from the exaggerating tendency of 
the popular mind, he had to satisfy absurd an- 
ticipations. Among familiar facts, he was ex- 
pected to introduce novelty, — among the * ly- 
ing chronicles,’ he was expected to establish 
harmonious testimony, — and over ages of 
events, from Boadicea to Bacon, he was to ex- 
pound every thing at once palpably to the 
school- boy, -and profoundly to the philosopher. 
My own opinion, if it may be heard amidst the 
myriad buzx of criticism, is, that he has won- 
derfully solved the difficulty of making history 
at once amusing to the fancy, elevating to the 
understanding, and interesting to the heart. I 
scarcely know two volumes from which, con- 
sidering their depth of thought, the simplest 
mind will be apt to carry off more instruction, 
nor from which the most instructed minds, if I 
may judge of suoh a mental class, would be 
likely, considering the manual and popular ob- 


jects of the work, to carry off more sound and 
pleasant impressions.— -Ann. Biog. p. i. 22—24 

From the volume before us, we shall ex- 
tract a few paragraphs, as specimens of the 
philosophical spirit, the enlightened senti- 
ment, and the copious information which cha- 
racterize the history. 

“ The acts by which the ecclesiastical revo- 
lution was accomplished, occupied the whole 
session of parliament, which continued from 
January to May. — Some documents purporting 
to be tile speeches of the minority in parlia- 
ment in these important debates are preserved. 
But they are considered as spurious or doubt- 
ful by the ecclesiastical historians of both par- 
ties. Those ascribed to Archbishop Heath, 
Bishop Scott, and Feckenham, abbot of West- 
minster, are summaries of the controversy on 
the Catholic side, and are not properly within 
the province of the civil historian. The speech 
of Lord Montague is more ingenious and sea- 
► sonable ; objecting to the severe uenalties, and 
urging the ordinary arguments from the anti- 
quity and universality of the Catholic Church, 
only as presumptions of the uncertainty of Pro-' 
testantism, ana as aggravations of the injus- 
tice of severely punishing adherents to a faith 
maintained for so many ages by their fathers. 

“ The true hinge of the dispute was not 
touched by either party. The question was, 
whether the legislature had a right to alter the 
established ana endowed religion, on condition 
of respecting the estates for life vested by law 
in certain ecclesiastics. The Protestants as 
well as the Catholics qonverted the debate into 
a theological discussion, because they justified 
their measures by the truth of their own reli- 
gious opinions. No one then saw, that the le- 
gislature could not, without usurping authority 
over conscience, consider religion otherwise 
than as it affected the outward interests of so- 
ciety; which alone were entrusted to their 
care, and submitted to their rule. Every other 
view of the subject, however, arising from a 
wish to exalt religion, must in truth tend to dn- 
: grade and enslave her. 

I “ Of the only two important deviations in the 
l new Book of Common Prayer from the liturgy 
of Edward VI., the first, consisting in the 
omission of a prayer to be delivered from the 
1 tyranny of the Bishop of Rome and all his 
detestable enormities,’ manifested a concilia- 
tory temper towards the Roman Church ; and 
the second, instead of the Zwingiian language, 
which spoke of the sacrament as being only a 
remembrance of the death of Christ, , substi- 
tuted words indicating some sort of real pre- 
sence of a body, though not affirming the pre- 
sence to be corporeal; coinciding with the 
phraseology of Calvin, which, if any meaning 
can be ascribed to the terms, might, it should 
seem, be used by Catholics, not mdeed as ade- 
quately conveying their doctrine, but as con- 
taining nothing inconsistent with it. 

• •*••• 

“When Cecil and Bacon had finally suo 
ceeded in overcoming his (Parker’s) scruples, 
the consecration was delayed for some time, in 
order to take such precautions as might best 
secure its validity from being impugned. The 
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Church of England then adopted, and has not 
yet renounced, the inconsistent and absurd 
opinion, that the Church of Rome, though ido- 
latrous, is the only channel through which all 
lawful power, of ordaining priests, of conse- 
crating bishops, or validly performing any re- 
ligions rite, flowed from Christ, through a suc- 
cession of prelates, down to the latest age of 
the world. The ministers, therefore, first en- 
deavoured to obtain tho concurrence of the Ca- 
tholic bishops in the consecration ; which those 
prelates^ who must have considered such an act 
as a profanation , conscientiously refused . They 
were at length obliged to issue a new commis- 
sion for consecrating Parker, directed to Kitch- 
en of LlandafF, to Ball, an Irish bishop, to 
Barlow, Scory, and Coverdale, deprived in 
the reign . of Mary, and to two suffragans. 
Whoever considers it important at present to 
examine this list, will perceive the perplexities 
in which the English Church was involved by 
a leal to preserve unbrokbn the chain of Epis- 
copal succession. On account of this frivolous 
advantage, that church was led to prefer the 
common enemy of all reformation to those Pro- 
testant communions which had boldly snapped 
asunder that brittle chain : a striking example 
of the evil that sometimes arises from the in- 
consistent respect paid by reformers to ancient 
establishments. 

“ Parker, who had been elected on the 1st of 
August, was finally consecrated on the 17th of 
December. Four new bishops were consecra- 
ted three days after the primate ; whose prefer- 
ment, as they had been exiles for religion in the 
time of Mary, was a strong and irrevocable 
pledge of the aueen’s early determination to 
stand or fall with the reformed faith. This po- 
litic, as well as generous elevation of faithful 
adherents and patient sufferers, did not prevent 
the wise ministers from a general choice which 
none of their antagonists ventured to impugn. 
For some time, many of the Reman Catholics, 
unskilled in theological disputes, continued ,to 
frequent their parish churches, regardless of 
the differences which were to steep Europe in 
blood. 

“ This uninquiring conformity appears not 
immediately to have yielded to the condemna- 
tion of it pronounced by the divines at Trent. 
The Anglican reformation was completed by 
the. publication of the articles of religion, ex- 
hibiting the creed of that establishment, which, 
upon the whole, deserves commendation, in 
the only points where the authors could exer- 
cise any discretion; for treating the ancient 
church with considerable approaches to decen- 
cy, and for preferring quiet, piety, and bene- 
volence, to precision and consistency: not 
pressing those doctrines to their utmost logical 
consequences, which, by such a mode of infer- 
ence, lead only to hatred, to blood, and often 
to a corruption of moral principle. 

“ A translation of the Scripture was publish- 
ed by authority, which, after passing through 
several emendations, became, in the succeed- 
ing reign, the basis of our present version. 
This was the work of translators not deeply 
versed in the opinions, languages, manners, 
and institutions of* the ancient world, who were 
bom before the existence of eastern learning in 
Europe, and whose education was completed 


before the mines of criticism had been opened, 
either as applied to the events of history, or to 
the reading, interpretation, and genuineness 
of ancient writings. On these accounts, as 
well as on account of the complete superannua- " 
tion of some parts of its vocabulary, it undoubt- 
edly requires revision and emendation. Such 
a task, however, should only be entrusted to 
hands skilful and tender, in the case of a trans- 
lation which, to say nothing of the connexion 
of its phraseology with the religious sensibili- 
ties of a people, forms the richest storehouse 
of the native beauties of our ancient tongue ; 
and by frequent yet reverential perusal has, 
more than any other cause, contributed to the 
permanency of our language, and thereby to 
the unity of our literature. In waving the 
higher considerations of various kinds which 
render caution, in such a case, indispensable, 
it is hard to overvalue the literary importance 
of daily infusions from the 1 well of English i 
undefiled' into our familiar converse. Nor 
should it be forgotten, if ever the revision be 
undertaken, that we derive an advantage, not 
to be hazarded for tasteless novelties, from a 
perfect model of a translation of works of the 
most remote antiquity, into that somewhat an- 
tique English, venerable without being obecure, 
which alone can faithfully represent their spi- 
rit and genius." pp. 12—18. 

In addition to this history, its lamented 
Author contributed to Dr. Lardner's Biogra- 
phical Series, a life of Sir Thomas More, 
given in- vol. XXI., containing “ Lives of 
eminent British Statesmen." In that vohime, 

Sir James has finely discriminated the respec- 
tive provinces of the historian and the biogra- 
I pher; and he has almost led us to think, that 
he would have found the more scope, and the 
more congenial field of inquiry, in the latter 
department of literature. 

Besides these works and those already enu- 
merated, including his contributions to the 
Edinburgh Review, the only work which he 
published is, the 44 General View of the Pro- 
gress of Ethical Philosophy," which forms 
the second preliminary dissertation prefixed to 
the seventh edition of the Encyclop&dia Bri- 
tcmnica. Of this acute and masterly produc- 
tion, some account will be found in our Num- 
ber for October, 1831. We then noticed, 
with regret, the flaw of error which, though 
not very obvious, runs like a vein through 
the beautiful formation of the Author's philo- 
sophy. In the article in the North American 
Review, already referred to, which comprises 
a critique upon the Dissertation, some defi- 
ciencies of another kind are pointed out. 

The most remarkable is the absence of any 
notice of the ethical theories of the modern 
Germans : the French writers are also passed 
oyer almost without notice ; and the work, be- 
sides being incomplete, bears throughout the 
marks of hasty preparation. Yet, adds the 
Writer, 

4 Notwithstanding these deficiencies, it will 
be read with deep interest by students of moral 
science, and by all who take an interest in the 
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higher departments of intellectual research, or 
enjoy the beauties of elegant language applied 
to the illustration of “ divine philosophy.” It 
£ires us, on an important branch of the most 
important of the sciences, the reflections of 
one of the few master minds that are fitted by 
original capacity and patient study to probe it 
to the bottom. It is highly interesting, who* 
ther we agree with him or not, to know the 
opinions of such a man, upon the character of 
the principal ethical writers, and upon the lead- 
ing principles of the science. These opinions 
are exhibited with every advantage of language 
and manner. It is difficult to imagine how 
the union of power, dignity, and grace, which 
may be supposed to constitute a finished style, 
can be earned further than it is in the writings 
of Sir James Mackintosh. The moral tone is 
also of the purest and most agreeable kind. 
The work breathes throughout, a temperate 
enthusiasm in the cause of humanity, and a 
spirit of perfect toleration for opposite opinions, 
even of an exceptionable cast . . . He enlarges 
with an overflowing fulness of heart, we may 
uy, even to exaggeration, upon the merits of 
contemporaries. Under the influence of this 
generous and amiable impulse, be has probably 
over-rated the deserts of Benth&m, Brown, and 
Stewart. Bat how much more noble is an 


error of this kind, than the petty jealousy 
which can see nothing in living excellence of 
any kind, but an object of attack ; as the wasp 
approaches the fairest fruits, only for the pur- 
pose of piercing them to the core ! It is indeed 
refreshing and delightful, to find one of the 
most powerful minds of the age, uniting the 
best feelmoa with tho Wghftst gifts of intellect, 
and exemplifying iu his own peivuu the mural 
graces which he undertakes to teach.” 

We transcribe with pleasure this encomium, 
honourable both to its subject an^d to the wri- 
ter, and substantially just. A slight abate- 
ment, perhape, from the unqualified commen- 
dation of Sir James’s style might be made in 
respect to an occasional want of perspicuity 
and finished accuracy. Nor should we agree 
with the Reviewer, in ranking among the ex- 
cellencies of an ethical writer, the “ toleration 
of exceptionable opinions ,” which is, assured- 
ly, no proof of benevolence, whatever can- 
dour and charity may be due to the intentions 
and persons of those who differ from us on 
“ vital questions.” The distinction, one might 
think, is obvious enough ; yet, how repeatedly 
are laxity of opinion or latitudinarianism of 
creed, and kindness of heart confounded !* 
Although Sir James possessed so great 
aptitade for literary composition, the intellect- 
ual exercise in which he most delighted, and 
in which his fine powers and varied acquisi- 
tions were exhibited with most satisfaction 
to himself and most gratification to others, 
was, conversation. “The companion of all 


, * We cannot refrain from observing, thst the ar- 
ticle from which we have cited this panegyric on 
Sir James Mackintosh, contains one of the most 
flagrant instances that we have ever met with, of 
that spurious tolerance which levels all creeds, 


the most distinguished men of his own time, 
Sheridan, Parr, Burke, Romilly; as intimately 
acquainted with all the great men of antiqoi- 
tjy with a mind replete with ancient lore and 
modern anecdote; equally ready on all sub- 
jects, philosophy, history, politics, personal 
narrative ; eloquent without pomposity, learn- 
ed without pedantry, gay, and even witty, 
without affectation; there never was a man 
possessed of more advantages for colloquial 
intercourse. Of these fascinating displays of 
his moral qualities and intellectual powers, 
few traces we fear, survive, except in the re- 
collections of his friends; but^ome of his re- 
marks, taken down at the time (in 1817), 
have been preserved by his American visiter, 
who was much struck with the copiousness, 
elegance, originality, and point of his conver- 
sation. As the journal in which they appear, 
is probably seen by few of our readers, we 
•hall make room for the whole, without any 
apprehension that they will complain of the 
length to which it will extend this article. 

“ ‘ Shakspeare, Milton, Locke, and New- 
ton, are four names beyond competition supe- 
rior to any that the continent can put against 
them. — It was a proof of singular and very 
graceful modesty in Gray, that, after bestow- 
ing upon Shakspeare a high eulogium in the 
Progress of Poetry, he did not, when proceed- 
ing to the character of Milton, rashly decide 
upon their relative merit. Every half-read 
critic affirms at once, according to his pecu- 
liar taste or the caprice of the moment, that 
one or the other Is the superior poet; but 
when Gray comes to Milton he only says,— 

“ * Jfor second, he that rode sublime 
Upon the seraph wings of extacy.' ” 


places the essence of virtue in the intellect, and 
enthrones mind upon the ruins of every religious 
principle. The frigid, cheerless if, with which 
the following sentence opens, borrowed from a 
pagan historian, and worthy of the negative creed 
of a disciple of Priestley, is a fit introduction to the 
impiety with which it closes, and to the prostitution 
of language which would seem to make a blind, 
sinful, erring man *the image of the invisible 
God.’ ‘Jjf there be,— as we all believe and hope, 
— another and a better world, where the wise and 
good repose together from the troubles of this, we 
cannot doubt that Mackintosh is now among its fa- 
voured tenants,— enjoying the communion of the 
high and gifted minds whom he always so much 
loved and admired, the Platos, the Stewarts, the 
Burkes, the Ciceros,— and dwelling in the nearer 
presence of that sublime Spirit, whose ineffable 
glories he has so eloquently tnough faintly shadow- 
ed forth in so many splendid passages of Iris wri- 
tings.* It is but too evident, that ‘to be with 
Christ, forms no element of this Writer’s joyful 
anticipations of the heavenly society. Alas! that, 
in the City of the Pilgrims, such sentiments at 
these should pass for the eloquence of piety. The 
* Si qids piorum manihus locus ,-~*i, ut sapientibus 
placet , non cum corpore exstinvuimtur magnm 
arefma’— of the classic Roman, affects us not more 
by its beauty, than bv its approximation to Chris- 
tian sentiment In the American writer the case is 
reversed : we are startled at the approximation to 
heathenism. 
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“ 1 Dryden he assigns to an inferior clast: 

“ 1 Behold where Dryden’s lets presumptuouB 
car 

Wide o’er the field of glory bear • 

Two coursers of inferior race/ ” Ac. 

“The writer observed, that the German 
critics call Dryden a man walking upon stilts 
in a marsh. — Sir James: — Depend upon it, they 
do not understand the language. — Shaks- 
peare’s great superiority over other writers 
consists m his deep knowledge of human na- 
ture. Chateaubriand says of him, 'll a sou - 
vent des mots terribles / It has been thought 
by some, that those observations upon human 
nature which appear so profound and remark- 
able, may, after all, lie nearest to the surface, 
and be taken up most naturally by the early 
writers in every language ; but we do not find 
them in Homer. Homer is the finest ballad- 
writer in any language. The flow and fulness 
of his style is beautiful ; but he has nothing of 
the deep, piercing observation of Shakespeare/ 

“ The writer mentioned that he had been at 
St. Paul’s, and spoke of the statues of Johnson. 
Sir William Jones, and others that he hao 
seen there. Sir James: — * It is a noble edifice, 
to be sure, and we have some great men there; 
but it would be too much to expect that the 
glory of the second temple should equal that 
of the first One country is not sufficient for 
two such repositories as Westminster Abbey. 
--Boswell’s Life of Johnson has given a wrong 
impression of him in some respects. When 
we see four large volumes written upon a man’s 
conversation, through a period of forty years, 
and his remarks alone set down, of all those 
made at the time, we naturally take the idea 
that Johnson was the central point of society 
for all that period. The truth is, he never was 
in good society ; at least in those circles where 
men of letters mix with the fashionable world. 
His brutal, intolerant manners excluded him 
from it, of course. He met good society, to 
be sure, at the Literary Club and at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s. — Gibbon was asked why he did 
not talk more in the presence of Dr. Johnson. 

1 Sir/ replied the historian, taking a pinch of 
snuff, ‘ I have no pretensions to the ability of 
contending with Dr. Johnson in brutality and 
insolence/ ” 

“ ‘ Sir William Jones was not a man of first- 
rate talent; — he had great facility of acquisi- 
tion, but not a mind of the highest order. Rea- 
son and imagination are the two great intel- 
lectual faculties, and he was certainly not pre- 
eminent in either. His poetry is indifferent, 
and his other writings are agreeable, but not 
profound. He was, however, a most amiable 
and excellent man. 

“ Speaking of the poets of the day, Sir 
James observed : — 1 1 very much doubt whe- 
ther Scott will survive long. Hitherto, no- 
thing has stood the test of time, but laboured 
and finished verse ; and of this, Scott has none. 
If I were to say which of the poets of the day 
is most likely to be read hereafter, I should 

E ’vo my opinion in favour of some of Camp- 
ill’s poems. Scott, however, has a wonderful 
fertility and vivacity/ It may be proper to 
add, that the allusion is here exclusively to the 
poetry of Scott The Waverley novels were 


not generally attributed to him at the tins 
when the remark was made/ 

“ 1 Rogers’s Pleasures of Memory has ons 
good line, — 

1 The only pleasures we can call our own.’ 

It is remarkable that this poem is very popu- 
lar. A new edition of it is printed every yen. 

It brings the Author in about 2001. per annum, 
and yet its principal merit is its finished, per- 
fect versification, which one would think the 
people could hardly enjoy. The subject, how- 
ever, recommends itself very much to all 
classes of readers.” 

“The writer commended highly the language 
of Sir William Scott’s opinions. Sir James 
‘ There is a little too much elegance for judi- 
cial dicta, and a little unfairness in always at- 
tempting to found the judgment upon the cir- 
cumstances of the case, perhaps slight ones, 
rather than general principles. Sir William 
is one of the most entertaining men to be met 
with in society. His style is oy no means so 
pure and classical as that of Blackstone, which 
is one of the finest models in the English lan- 
guage. Middleton and he are the two best, in 
tneir way. of the writers of their period. Mid- 
dleton's Free Inquisy is an instance of great 
prudence and moderation in drawing condo- i 
sions respecting particular facts from general ‘ 
principles. His premises would have carried t 
rum much further than he has gone. There ( 
are many fine passages in his Life of Cicero.’ " 

“ Sir James said, mat he had received from 
Mr. Wortman a collection of specimens of 
American eloquence, and that Mr. Wortman 
had given it as his opinion that the faculty of 
olnmionoa wan rraoitj general in America than 

in England, though some individual English- 
men might perhaps possess it in a higher de- 
gree. The writer remarked, that he thought 
our best orators but little inferior to the beet 
orators of the present day in England; and 
mentioned Mr. Otis, Mr. Randolph, and Mr. 
Pinkney. Sir James : — ‘ I have not seen any 
of Mr. Otis’s speeches. I have read some of 
Randolph’s, but the effect must depend very 
much on the manner. There is a good deal of 
vulgar finery. Malice there is, too, but that 
would be excusable, provided it were in good 
taste/— 


“ ‘ Mr. Adams’s Defence of the Constitution 
is not a first-rate work. He lavs too much 
stress upon the examples of small and insigni- 
ficant States, and looks too much at the exter- 
nal form of governments, which is, in general, 
a very indifferent criterion of their character. 
His fundamental principle of securing govern- 
ment, by a balance of power between two 
houses and an executive, does not strike me 
as very just or important. It is a mere pueril- 
ity to suppose that three branches, and no 
more nor less, are essential to political sal ra- 
tion. In this country, where there are nomi- 
nally three branches, the real sovereignty re- 
sides in the Haute of Commons. Two branches 
are no doubt expedient, as far as they in- 
duce deliberation and mature judgment on 
the measures proposed/ “The writer men- 
tioned Mr. Adams's opinion, (as expressed in a 
letter to Dr. Price, I that the French Revolu- 
tion failed because the legislative body consist- 
ed of one branch, and not two. Sir James . — 
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1 Thai circumstance may have precipitated 
matters a little, but the degraded situation of 
the Tiers Etat was the principal cause of the 
failure. The entire separation in society be- 
tween the noblesse and the professions, destroy- 
ed the respectability of the latter, and deprived 
them in a great degree of popular confidence. 
In England, eminent and sueoeeefhl profes- 
sional men rise to an equality in importance 
and rank with the first nobles, take by much 
the larger share in the government, and bring 
with them to it the confidence of the people. 
This will forever prevent any ponder revolu- 
tion in the oountry. — The Federalist is a well 
written work. — 

“ 1 The remarkable private morality of the 
New England States, is worth attention, espe- 
cially when taken in connexion with the very 
moral character of the poorer people in Scot- 
land, Holland, and Switzerland. It is rather 
singular that all these countries, which are 
more moral than any others, are precisely 
those in which Calvinism is predominant.’ 
The writer mentioned, that Boston and Cam- 
bridge had in a great measure abandoned Cal- 
vinism. Sir James : — ‘ I am rather surprised 
at that; but the same thing has happened in 
other places similarly situated. Boston, Ge- 
neva, and Edinburgh might once have been 
considered as the three high places of Calvin- 
ism, and the enemy is now, it seems, in full 
possession of them all. The fact appears to be 
a consequence of the principle or reaction, 
which operates as universally in the moral as 
in the physical world. — Jonathan Edwards 
was a man of great merit. His Treatise on 
the Will is a most profound and acute disquisi- 
tion. The Englisn Calvinists have produced 
nothing to be put in competition with it. He 
was one of the greatest men who have owned 
the authority or Calvin, and there have been 
a great many. Calvin himself had a very 
strong and acute mind — Sir Hennr Vane was 
one of the most profound minds that ever ex- 
isted ; not inferior, perhaps, to Bacon. Milton 
has a fine sonnet addressed to him, — 

“ Vane, young in years, in sage experience 
old.” 

His works, which are theological, are extreme- 
ly rare, and display astonishing powers. They 
are remarkable as containing the first direct 
assertion of the liberty of conscience. He was 
put to death in a most perfidious manner. I 
am proud, as a friend of liberty, and as an Eng- 
lishman, of the men that resisted the tyranny 
of Charles I. Even when they went to excess, 
and put to death the king, they did it in a 
much more decorous manner than their imita- 
tors in France. Thomson says of them, with 
great justice, in his florid way, — 

“ First at thy call, her age of men eflulged,” &c t 

‘ Eloquence is the power of gaining your 
purpose by words. All the laboured defini- 
tions of it to be found in the different rhetorical 
works amount in substance to this. It does 
not, therefore, require or admit, the strained 
and Arise ornaments that are taken for it by 
some. I hate these artificial flowers without 
fragrance or fitness. Nobody ever succeeded in 
this way but Burks. Fox used to say : “I can- 
not bear this thing in any body but Burke, sad 


be cannot help it It is his natural manner.” — 
Sir Francis Bordett is one of the best of our 
speakers, take him altogether, voice, figure 
and manner. His voice is the best that can 
be imagined. As to his matter, he certainly 
speaks above his mind. He is not a man of 
very superior talents, though respectable. — 
Plunkett, if he had come earlier into parlia- 
ment, so as to have learned the trade, would 
probably have excelled all our orators. He 
and counsellor Phillips (or O’ Garnish, as he is 
nicknamed here,) are at the opposite points of 
the scale. O'Garnish’s style is pitiful to the 
last degree. He ought by common consent to 
be driven from the bar. — Mr. Wilberforce’s 
voice is beautiful; his manner mild and perfect- 
ly natural. He has no artificial ornament; but 
an easy, natural image occasionally springs up 
in his mind that pleases very much. — Cicero k 
orations are a good deal in the flowery, artifi- 
cial manner, though the best specimens in 
their way. We tire m reading theta). Cicero, 
though a much greater man than Demosthenes, 
take aim altogether, was inferior to him as an 
orator. To be second orator the world has pro- 
duced, is, however, praise enough. Pascal was 
a prodigy. His PensSes are wonderfully pro- 
found and acute. Though predicated on his 
peculiar way of thinking, they are not on that 
account to be condemned. I dislike the illibe- 
ral ity of some of my liberal friends, who will 
not allow any merit to any thing that does not 
agree with their own point of view. Making 
allowance for Pascal’s way of looking at things 
and expressing himself, his ideas are prodigious- 
ly deep and oorrect. — Most of the apparent ab- 
surdities in theology and metaphysics are im- 
portant truths, exaggerated ana disfigured by 
an incorrect manner of understanding or ex- 
pressing them; 'as, for instance, the doctrines 
of transubstantiation and of total depravity. — 
Jacob Bryant was a miserable writer, though, 
for particular purposes, it was thought expe- 
dient at one time to sustain his reputation. 
He was guilty of a gross absurdity in attempt- 
ing such a work os his principal one, without 
any oriental learning, which he did not even 
profess. Yet Sir WQliam Jones called him the 
principal writer of his time. This opinion 
q uite takes away the value of Sir William's cri- 
tical judgment. ” 

The American booksellers tyave announced 
for publication, a selection from the works of 
this highly gifted man; and a hope is express- 
ed, in which every reader will cordially par- 
ticipate, that measures will be immediately 
taken in this country, “for collecting the 
whsle of bis works, acknowledged or anony- 
mous, with such of his manuscripts as are in 
a state for publication, and as large an amount 
of bis coirespondence as can be produced.” 
We want, to use Sir James’s own expression, 
no “ huge narrative of a 1 life' in which there 
were few events, — a sort of literary funeral, 
which he justly stigmatised as * a tasteless pa- 
rade,’ — but a well edited collection of his 
writings and remains, with a prefatory me- 
moir and such notes as may be requisite. We 
know not whether a work of this description 
is in preparation : it is do# alike to the public 
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and to the memory of the Author; and the 
pen of Mr. Jeffrey or Mr. Macaulay could 
surely be commanded for this tribute of pri- 
vate friendship and public veneration, “ Non 
quia inter cedendum putem imaginibus , qua 
mar more, aut are fingunter: sed ut vultCis homi- 
num, ita simulacra vultus imbecilla ac mortaiia 
sunt, forma mentis atcma.” 


From .the Annual Biography and Obituary. 

THE REV! GEORGE CRABBE, LL. B. 
Rector of Trowbridge , in Wiltshire; and of 
Crozton Keryel, in Leicestershire. 

Fkw men of Mr. Crabbe’s fame were so lit- 
tle known personally in the literary world : — 
of simple and studious habits, he confined 
himself to the retirement of his rectory, to the 
unambitious fulfilment of his duties, and to 
the education of his family. He formed a 
sort of connecting link between the literature 
of the last century, and that of the present 
day. With the exception of the venerable 
Lord Stowell, he was the last surviving cele- 
brated man mentioned by Boswell in connex- 
ion with Johnson. 

Of much the greater and more important 
portion of Mr. Crabbe’s life, a memoir, which 
was published in the New Monthly Magazine 
in 1816, and which bears evident marks of 
being an autobiography, gives the following 
interesting account. 

** The subject of this sketch was bom on 
the 24th of Dec. 1754, at Aldborough, in Suf- 
folk, where his father and grandfather were 
officers of his Majesty’s Customs. 

“ At an early age he was placed by his fa- 
ther in a school in his native county, probably 
with no other view than that of his acquiring 
such a knowledge of arithmetic and accounts 
as would fit him for the paternal employment; 
but when his prospects in a certain degree 
brightened. Mr. Crabbe removed his son to a 
seminary where the classics were taught, with 
a design of giving him that moderate portion 
of the learned languages which might qualify 
kim for the profession of physic, in the capa- 
city of surgeon and apothecary. To this bu- 
siness he was in due time apprenticed, and 
looked forward in life to the labours and re- 
wards (things by no means proportionate) of 
that arduous profession. 

“ But in this view he was — not, perhaps, 
disappointed, though certainly prevented. 
The family of his father vm not small ; his 
abilities to establish his children in life were 
limited; and the young man found, on ar- 
riving at that period when he was called upon 
to think for himself, that there were at least 
two impediments in his way, neither of which 
he had the power, and one of them, probably, 
not the inclination, to remove. He saw that 
he had not the means of establishing himself 


in a situation profitable or respectable; sad 
after some contention with himself, and (be 
circumstances around him, he judged thil it 
would be most conducive to his happiness to 
relinquish a profession in which he had no a- 
tional hopes of succeeding, even though has 
expectations in any other way were (if soot- 
what more exhilarating) not more to be de- 
pended upon. What that other impedmcsi 
to his succeeding in his intended profewon 
was, may be readily conjectured from the Urn 
and inclination of his mind, which at a very 
early period wandered into the fairy land of 
imagination, and rendered him unfit for & 
contention with the difficulties of life, and t bt 
habits of severe application in a professuz 
where his prospects were so clouded and pre- 
carious. 

“ Mr. Crabbe, the father, was a mathena- 
tician, and in the course of his studies he be- 
came acquainted with, and purchased, the pe- 
riodical works of Mr. Benjamin Martin, a nu 
well known in his day, and remembered n 
this time by those then engaged in simihr 
pursuits. Mr. Crabbe, having much respect 
for the scientific part of the publication, sa: 
not much for the poetical, separated the differ- 
ent parts, which were paged with that view 
and collecting the more favoured portioai, 
mathematics and natural philosophy, in decent 
binding, he sewed the poetry in paper, aid 
left it to the chance perusal of his children, if 
the eye of any of them should be attracted by 
the view of words placed in parallel lines of 
about the same length. The eye of the youth 
or rather the child, was so directed; and be 
read, scarcely knowing what, pleased witfa 
the recurrence of similar sounds, and with bs 
ability of retaining a vast number of unmean- 
ing verses in his memory. These he after- 
wards copied ; and when at school it became 
a part of his amusement : when his memory 
failed, he supplied the defect by his inven- 
tion, and thus at a very early period of hi* 
life became a versifier ; a poet, it is presumed, 
he was not vain enough at that time to ima- 
gine he could be. 

“ To guess what number of idle verse* a 
boy thus.initiated could compose is impossible 
He wrote upon every occasion, and witboet 
occasion; and like greater men, and, indeed, 
like almost every young versifier, he planned 
tragedies and epic poems, and began to thick 
of succeeding in the highest line of composi- 
tion, before he had made one good and com- 
mendable effort in the lowest. 

“ But this period bf boyhood, and insensi- 
bility to the cares and duties of man, does not 
continue long; the time came when Mr 
Crabbe was told and believed that he bad 
more important concerns to engage him; and, 
therefore, for some years, though he occasion- 
ally found time to write some lilies apt* 
Mira's Birthday and Silvia's Lmpdog, though 
he composed enigmas and solved rebuses, h* 
had some degree of forbearance, and did uU 
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tetters that the knowledge of diseases, and 
the adencs of anatomy and physiology, were 
to be acquired by the perusal of Pope’s Homer, 
a Dictionary of Rhymes, and 'a Treatise on 
the Art of Poetry. 

“ la this period of his life, had his prospects 
been raeh as would hare given him rational 
tad substantial grounds of hope that he 
might succeed in his profession, his views and 
connexions would probably have induced him 
to determine seriously to devote himself to* his 
more immediate and certain duties : but he 
ranted courage to meet the difficulties th&t 
ley in his way ; he saw impediments insuper- 
able in his idea before him, and he probably 
did not find in himself th&t perseverance and 
fortitude which his situation required. Nor 
can we suppose that the influence of the pre- 
vailing inclination was long dormant in him. 
He bad, with youthful indiscretion, written < 
for magazines and publications of that kind, 
wherein Damons and Delias begin the corres- 
pondence that does not always end there, and 
where diffidence is nursed till it becomes pre- 
ramption. There was then a Lady's Maga- 
au, published by Mr. Wheble, in which our 
jooag candidate wrote for the prize on the 
nbject of Hope, and he had the misfortune 
to gain it; by which he became entitled to we 
know not how many magazines, and in con- 
sequence of which he felt himself more ele- 
vated above the young men, bis companions, 
who made no verses, than it is to be hoped he 
his done at any time since, when he has been 
able to compare and judge with a more mode- 
rate degree of self-approbation. 

“About the end of the year 1778, Mr. 
Crabbe, after as full and perfect a survey of 
the good and evil before him, as his prejudices, 
inclinations and little knowledge of the world 
enabled him to take, finally resolved to aban- 
don bis profession : his health was not robust, 
his spirits were not equal ; and assistance he 
eonld expect none, and he was not so san- 
frine as to believe he could do without it. 
With the best verses he could write, and 
with very little moTe, he quitted the place of 
his birth ; not without the most serious appre- 
hensions of^the consequences of such a step, — 
apprehensions which were conquered, and 
barely conquered, by the more certain evil of 
the prospect before him, should he remain 
where he then was. 

“ When our young author (for such he was 
*>on to become, if he had not yet entitled 
himself to the appellation) thus fled from a 
ffoomy prospect to one as uncertain, he had 
not heard of a youthful adventurer, whose 
fota it is probable would in some degree have 
affected his spirits, if it had not caused an al- 
teration in his purpose. Of Chatterton, his 
Ktramdinary abilities, his enterprising spirit, 
his writing in periodical publications, his 
daring project, and melancholy fate, he had 
jet kilned nothing : otherwise it may be sup- 
plied th&t a warning of sueh a kind would 
**fwemn. — Vol. XXI# 


have had no small influence upon a mind ra- 
ther vexed with the present, than expecting 
much firom the future; and not sufficiently 
happy and at ease, to draw consolations from 
v&nit/, and much less from a comparison in 
which vanity would have found no trifling 
mortification. 

“ Thus relinquishing every hope of fixing , 
in his profession, Mr. Crabbe repaired to the 
metropolis, and resided in lodgings with a 
family in the city : for reasons which he 
might not himself be able to assign, he was 
afraid of going to the west end of the town. 
H? was placed, it is true, near to some friends, 
of whose kindness he was assured; and was pro- 
bably loth to lose that domestic and cheerful 
society, which he doubly felt in a world of 
strangers. 

“ In this lodging Mr. Crabbe passed some- 
thing more than one year, during which his 
chief study was to improve in versification, to 
read all such books as he could command, and 
to take as full and particular a view of man- 
kind as his time and his finances enabled him 
to do. We believe that he particularly ac- 
knowledges his obligation to Mr. Bonnyeastle, 
the present Master of the Military Academy 
at Woolwich, for many hours of consolation, 
amusement, and instruction. They met in an 
evening, after the studies and labours of the 
day, to commence other studies of a more 
light and agreeable kind; and then it was that 
Mr. Crabbe experienced the inestimable relief 
which one mind may administer to another. 
After many mouths’ intercourse, they parted, 
as tlieir different pursuits and duties called 
them. * 

“ Mr Crabbe, we believe, at this time of- 
fered some poem for publication ; but he was 
not encouraged by the reception which his 
MS. experienced from those who are said to 
be not the worst judges of literary composi- 
tion : he was, indeed, assured by a bookseller, 
who afterwards published for him, that he 
must not suppose that the refusal to purchase 
proceeded from a want of merit in the poem. 
Such, however, was bis inference, and that 
thought had the effect which it ought; he 
took more pains, and tried new subjects. In 
one respect he was unfortunate. While pre- 
paring a more favourable piece for the in- 
spection of a gentleman, whom he had then 
in view, he hazarded the publication of an 
anonymous performance, and had the satisfac- 
tion of hearing in due time, thlt something 
(not much, indeed that something was much) 
would arise from it; but while*he gathered en- 
couragement, and looked forward to more 
than mere encouragement, from this essay, 
the holder of his little prize, the publisher, 
failed, and his hope of profit was as transitory 
as the fame of his nameless production.* 


* We believe that this anonymous performance 
was “ The Candidate ; a poetical epistle to the Au- 
thors of the Monthly Review,” which was printed 
No. 13*. — M 
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“ Our author, for now he must be classed 
with those adventurous men, either from his 
little experience or his observations, conceived 
the idea that his attempts would be hopeless 
while he continued to be unknown ; and he 
grew modest enough to believe that, instead 
of being made known by his works, he must 
be first known, to have them introduced ; and 
he began to turn his view to the aid of some 
friend, celebrated himself, and therefore able 
to give him an introduction to the notice of 
the public : or if he did not so far mistake as 
to believe that any name can give lasting 
reputation to an undeserving work, yet he 
was fully persuaded, that it must be some 
very meritorious and extraordinary perform- 
ance, such as he had not the vanity to suppose 
himself capable ot producing, that would be- 
come popular without the introductory probat 
of some well known and distinguished charac- 
ter. Thus thinking, and having now his 
first serious attempt nearly completed, afraid 
of venturing without a guide, doubtful whom 
to select, knowing many by reputation, none 
personally, he fixed, impelled by some propi- 
tious influence, in some happy moment, upon 
Edmund Burke, one of the first of English- 
men ; and in the capacity and energy of his 
mind one of the greatest of human beings.* 

“ To Mr. Burke, the young roan, with timi- 
dity indeed, but with the strong and buoyant 
expectation of inexperience, submitted a large 
quantity of, miscellaneous composition, on a 
variety of subjects, which he was soon taught 
to appreciate at their proper value : yet such 
was the feeling and tenderness of his judge, 
that in the very act of condemnation, some- 
thing was found for praise. Mr.* Crabbe had 

in quarto in 1 780. It was strictly a call upon the 
attention, not an appeal from the verdict, of the 
Monthly Reviewers ; and it was favourably noticed 
by them in their vol. lxiii. p. 220. 

* Mr. Prior, in his “Life of Burke,” thus de- 
scribes this interesting occurrence: — 

“ It vti about this period (1781 ) that the kindly 
feelings of Mr. Burke were appealed to by a young 
and friendless literary adventurer, subsequently an 
eminent poet, whose name on the present occasion 
it is unnecessary to mention, who, buoyed up with 
the praises his verses had received in the country, 
and the hope of bettering his fortune by them in 
London, had adventured on the journey thither, 
with scarcely a friend or even acquaintance who 
eould be useful to him, and with no more than 
three pounds in his pocket. . This trifle being 
soon expended, the deepest distress awaited him. 
Of all hopes from literature he was speedily dis- 
abused: there wts no imposing name to recom- 
mend his little volume, and an attempt to bring it 
out himself only involved him more deeply in dif- 
ficulties. The printer, it appeared, had deceived 
him, and the press was at a stand from the want of 
that potent stimulus to action which puts so much 
of the world in motion. 

“ Hearing, however, or knowing something of 
an opulent peer, then in London, who had a sum- 
mer residence in his native county, he proposed 
to dedicate to him this little volume, and the offer 


sometimes the satisAmtiock of hearing, wh«s 
the verses were bad, that the thoughts de- 
served better ; and if he had the common feuhs 
of inexperienced writers, he had frequently 
the merit of thinking for htmeelf. Among 
those compositions, were poems of somewhat 
a superior kind. — ‘The Library’ and 'The 
Village:’ these were selected by Mr. Bulks; 
and with the benefit of his judgment, and the 
comfort of his enoooraging and exhilaiathf 
predictions, Mr. Crabbe was desired to leva 
the doty of sitting in judgment Upon his bed 
efforts, and without mercy rejecting the red. 
When all was done that his abilities permit- 
ted, and when Mr. Burke had patiently waited 
the progress of improvement in the man whom 
he conceived to be capable of it, he himself 
took ‘ The Library’ to Mr. Dodsley, then of 
Pall Mall, and gave many lines the advantage 
of his own reading and comments. Ml. Dods* 
ley listened with all the respect doe to the 
reader of the verses, and all the apparent de- 
sire to be pleased that could be wicked by the 
writer ; and he was as obliging in his reply at, 
in the very nstnre of things, a bookaeUer eta 
be supposed to be towards a young ca nd i da te 
for poetical reputation :-— 4 He had declined 
the venturing upon any thing himself : there 
was no judging of the probability of the suc- 
cess. The taste of the town was exceedingly 
capricious and uncertain. He paid the great- 
est respect to Mr. Burke's opinion that the 
verses were good, and he did in part think so 
himself : but he declined the hasard of publi- 
cation ; yet would do all he could for Mr. 

was accepted; but on requesting a very small sura 
of money to enable him to usher it into the world, 
received no answer to hie application. His situa- 
tion became now most painful; he was not mereb 
in want, but in debt; he had applied to his friends 
in the country, but they eould render him do as- 
sistance. His poverty had become obvious, be 
said, to the persons with whom he resided, and oo 
further indulgence could be expected from them: 
he had given a bill for part of nis debt, which if 
not paid within the following week, he was tlueec- 
ened with a prison; he had not a frieqd in the 
world to whom he could apply; despair, he added, 
awaited him whichever way he turned. 

“In this extremity of destitution. Providence 
directed him to venture on an application to Mr. 
Burke. He had not the slightest knowledge of 
that gentleman other than oommon lame bestowed 
-yno introduction but bis own letter stating these 
eirourostanoes — no recommendation but his dis- 
tress; but, in the words he used in the letter, 

* hearing that he wot a good man. andpreoumne 
to think him a great one,' he applied to him, and, 
as it proved, with a degree o l oueoess far beyoad 
any possible expectations he eould form. Mr. 
Burke, with soanty means himself and unbribed 
by a^ dedication, aid that which the opulent peer 
declined to do with it; but this was not all; for be 
gave the young poet his friendship, criticism, and 
advice, sent some part of his family round to 
friends to collect subscriptions for his work, in- 
troduced him to some of tne first men in the eon* 
try, and very speedily became the means of push- 
ing him on to lame and fortune.” 
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Grab&, and taka mm tkat his poem should 
have all the benefit he oould give it.’ 

“ The worthy man wqa mindful of his en- 
gagement : he became even solicitous for the 
•access of the work; and no doubt its speed y 
circulation was in some degree caused by his 
exertions. This he did; and he did more;-— 
though by no means insensible of the value of 
money, he gave to the author his profits as a 
publisher and vender of the pamphlet; and 
Mr. Crabbe had seized every occasion which 
has offered to make aoknowledgment for such 
disinterested conduct, at a period when it was 
more particularly acceptable and beneficial. 
The success of * The Library* gave some re- 
putation to the author, and was the occasion 
of hie second poem, 4 The Village,* which 
was corrected, and a considerable portion of 
it written, in the house of his excellent friend, 
whose own activity and energy of mind would 
not permit a young man under his protection 
to cease from labour, and whose judgment di- 
rected that labour to its most useful attain- 
ments. 

“ The exertions of this excellent friend in 
favour of a young writer were not confined to 
one mode of affording assistance. ( Mr. Crabbe 
was encouraged to lay open his views, past 
and present ; to display whatever reading and 
acquirements he possessed; to explain the 
causes of his disappointments, and the cloudi- 
ness of his prospects ; in short, he concealed 
nothing from a friend so able to guide inex- 
perience, and so willing to pardon inadver- 
tency. He was invited to Beaconsfield, to 
the seat of his protector, and was there placed 
ia a convenient apartment, supplied with 
hooks for his information and amusement, 
and made a member of a family whom it was 
honour as well as pleasure to become in any 
degree associated With. If Mr. Crabbe, no- 
ticed by such a man, and received into such a 
family, should have given way to some emo- 
tions of vanity, and should have supposed 
there must have been merit on one part, as 
well as benevolence on the other, he has no 
•light plea to offer for his frailty, especially 
at we conceive it may be added, that his va- 
nity never at any time extinguished any por- 
tion of his gratitude; and that it has ever 
been his delight to think, as well as his pride 
to speak, of Mr. Burke as his fltber, guide, 
fad friend ; nor did that gentleman ever dis- 
ellow the name to which his conduct gave 
•auction and propriety. 

“ While Mr. Crabbe was at Beaconsfield, 
he had the happiness of seeing and of becom- 
ing known to the Right Hon. Charles James 
Fox ; who, though for some years afterwards 
he was disappointed in his expectations of the 
young man's progress as a writer, yet never 
withdrew the kindness, nor in fact that par- 
tiality, which he had before shown. At the 
■eat of a moot respectable friend in the east- 
ern part of Buflblk, Mr. Crabbe had the good 
fortune of seeing Mr. Fox, and there drew 


from him a -promise of reading and giving his 
opinion of any poetical attempts which might 
be submitted to his perusal. By the concur- 
rence of many impediments, and chiefly by 
Mr. Crabbe's own want of diligence, Mr. 
Fox received no snch attempts till the last 
year of his life.* Some he did see: and how- 
ever he might have been disappointed in the 
failure of his higher expectations, his good 
nature selected some portions of the manu- 
scripts submitted to his judgment, which 'he 
conceived merited his approbation; and, in- 
firm as he then was, he would not withhold an 
opinion which he had reason to be assured 
would give the greatest satisfaction. 

“ But we return to our author while yet in 
his younger days, and unfixed in his situation. 
His paternally minded friend, being first sa- 
tisfied with respect to his opinions and wishes, 
coincided with his own views, and approved 
of his design of becoming a candidate for holy 
orders. It is not necessary in this place to 
relate his fears, his difficulties, the unreroitted 
efforts of his friends, or the event of their re- 
commendation. Mr. Crabbe was ordained a 
deacon by the Bishop of Norwich, in the year 
1781; and priest by the same prelate, in the 
following year. 

“ Mr. Crabbe, immediately after his ordi- 
nation, became cnrate to the Reverend James 
Bennett, vicar of Aldborough, the place of his 
birth; and continued a few months in that 
situation : but it was not intended that the ef- 
forts of his friends should rest there. 

44 Through the personal influence of Mr. 
Bnrke, oqy author had the honour of being in- 
troduced to the late Duke of Rutland; and 
his Grace, willing to prove his regard to snch 
recommendation, was pleased to invite Mr. 
Crabbe to his seat, Belvoir Castle, to retain 
him there as his domestic chaplain, and to 
show him, by repeated acta of hi^ favour, 
what was expected from his gratitude and im- 
provement. 

“ As our author had not the benefit of a 
university education, it became necessary that 
he should take the only certain means in his 
'power to obtain a Degree ; and, in obedience 
to the desire of his patron, his name was en- 


* “ The Parish Register” was submitted to Mr. 
Fox, and in part read to him during his last ill- 
ness. “ Whatever he approved (says Mr. Crabbe 
in his preface), the reader will readily believe I 
have carefully retained ; the pans he disliked are 
totally expunged; and others are substituted, 
which I hope resemble those more oonfbrroable to 
the taste or so admirable a judge. Nor can I deny 
myself the melancholy satisfaction of adding that • 
this poem, and more especially the story of Phoebe 
Dawson, with some parts of the second book, 
were the last compositions of their kind that en- 
gaged and amused the capacious, the candid, the 
benevolent mind of this great man. The above 
information I owe to the favour of the Right Hon. 
Lord Holland ; nor tlds only ; but to bit Lordship 
1 am indebted for some excellent remarks upon 
the other parts of my MR” 
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tered at Trinity College, Cambridge, where, 
in conformity with the statute, it was conti- 
nued two years; after whit^h time a degree 
in that college was offered to his acceptance, 
of which he woald gladly have availed him- 
self, had not circumstances unforeseen, and 
' events of much importance to him, changed 
his purposes, and made an application to the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury for a Degree at 
Lambeth, a more immediate object. This his 
Grace was pleased to grant ; and Mr. Crabbe 
became, in virtue of it, Bachelor of Laws, 
which gave one qualification for holding the 
benefioes which have been and those which 
now are in his possession. 

“-Among the many benefits conferred by 
Mr. Burke upon our author, was that of an 
introduction to Sir Joshua Reynolds, at whose 
hospitable mansion he first beheld, and was 
made known to, Dr. Johnson ; and from this 
knowledge, late as it was in the Doctor’s life, 
he had the good fortune of reaping all the ad- 
vantages which could be expected by him. 
He haul frequently the pleasure of seeing that 
good and wise man ; and he obtained his opi- 
nion of a poem afterwards published under the 
title of * The Village,’ which certainly was a 
gratification to his pride, though it did not 
prove, so much as it ought to have been, a 
stimulus to his endeavours.* 

“ But we must once more return to an ear- 
lier period in our author’s life. In the same 
year when he became known to Mr. Burke, 
he had the good fortune to be introduced to 
the Lord Chancellor Thurlow, from whom he 
received, at various times, very flattering at- 
tention, as well as more substantial and last- 
ing proofs of favour. By his Lordship’s pre- 
sentation, Mr. Crabbe became possessed of 
the rectory of Frome St. Quintin with Ever- 
shop, in the county of Dorset, which he held 
about six years, when, in conformity with the 
wishes of her Grace the Duchess of Rutland, 
his Lordship presented him to the rectories of 
Muston and West Allington, in the diocese of 
Lincoln, which he held during many years. 

“ Previous to this event, Mr. Crabbe had, 
by the direction of the Duke of Rutland/ 
taken a curacy at Stathorn, a village near to 
Belvoir Castle, where he purposed to reside 
till his Grace should determine respecting 
his more permanent situation. In this place 
he continued with his family, for he was now 
married and a father, till the news arrived, 

1 ; * 

* Speaking of “The Village,”— “Its senti- 
ments,” says Boswell, in his “Life of Dr. John- 
• son,” “ as to the false notions of rustic happiness 
and rustic virtue, were Quite congenial with his 
own (Dr. Johnson’s) ; ana he took the trouble not 
only to suggest light corrections and variations, 
but to furnish some lines which he thought would 
give the writer's meaning better than in the words 
of the manuscript.” — — Dr. Johnson wrote a let- 
ter to Sir Joshua Reynolds, on returning the poem, 
“which,” he observes, “I read with great de- 
light : it is original, vigorous, and elegant.” 


so distressing as well as so important to him 
and to many, of his Grace’s decease, in Ire- 
land, where he had been Lord Lieutenant 
from the year 1784 to 1787. 

“Mr. Crabbe had now ample leisure for 
his poetical improvements and pursuits: he 
was himself young, and his children infants. 
(But with some men leisure is not an excite- j 
ment to industry.) Mr. Crabbe satisfied him- 
self with few and abortive attempts. Perhaps 
the deaths of his friends were not without i 
their effect: he felt the loss of them, and 
could not feel their disappointment in him. ! 
New engagements, situations, and duties, en- 1 
gaged his attention, his faculties, and his in- 
clinations : most of the great men whom he 
had the honour of calling his friends, were 
lost to him and to their country ; and those 
who remained were distant, and their opi- 
nions and encouragements reached him not 
in the villages where his fortune had allotted 
him a temporary residence. He removed, 
with his family, after the decease of the Duke 
of Rutland, into Suffolk, and continued there; 
taking upon him the duties of the rectory of 
Swefling, in that county, then and at this 
time' in possession of the Rev. Richard Tu- 
ner, minister of Great Yarmouth, in the same 
diocese, with whom it has ever been Mr. 
Crabbe ’s pride and satisfaction to have lived, 
as he still does, on terms of friendship, and 
in the mutual interchange of good offices. 

“ After an interval of more than twenty 
years, Mr. Crabbe returned to his duties and 
parsonage in Leicestershire; and prepared 
those poems for the press, of which Mr. Fox 
had given bis more favourable opinion. These 
were returned to their author by the kindness 
of Lord Holland, after the decease of his 
uncle ; and his Lordship was pleased to per- 
mit the work then in hand to be dedicated to 
him ; in this respect, as in others, imitating 
the condescension and obliging spirit of thit 
great man. 

“ Why onr author should so long abstain 
from any call or claim upon public fhvoor, it 
is not our business to inquire ; but it is most 
probable that the subject itself, vix. Village 
Manners, described under the three parts oft 
parish register — Baptisms, Marriages, and 
Burials^— and the further opportunities whieh 
he had of viewing these in the different places 
wherein he resided, gave the hope of success 
in this attempt. He must have acquired 
some knowledge of men and their manners; 
and if from disuse his facility of versification 
was somewhat abated, his powers of discrimi- 
nation, and his accuracy in describing, were 
proportionably augmented. 

“ Of the poems published in 1807, the ge- 
neral opinion was not unfavourable, and Mr. 
Crabbe had reason to be well satisfied, as it 
is understood he felt himself, with the ver- 
dict of more critical judges. In what degree 
critics of this description may unite in fixing 
the reputation of an author, or whether they 
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do in fret determine this, we pretend aot to 
judge ; it may be that every work finally suc- 
ceeds according to it* merit ; but it is assu- 
redly a fact, that the immediate success of 
writers, and especially writers on subjeots of 
taste, and those addressed to the imagination, 
is caused, in a great measure, by the favoura- 
ble sentence of critics who stand foremost in 
the public estimation, and in these Mr. 
Crabbe certainly found no cold or injurious 
opinions. What they wrote, it is hoped they 
wrote justly ; it is certain they wrote favour- 
ably. 

“Thus encouraged, Mr. Crabbe proceeded 
to compose a still greater number of verses 
on kindred subjects, which arose in his view 
of a sea-port, and amid scenes which were en- 
graven on hie memory from the time when he 
first began to observe, or at least to retain 
whatever he .might remark. 

“Neither the picture of a populous bo- 
rough, nor that of a noisy port, had been de- 
scribed; they had certainly not been made 
the subject of a poem; and this might like- 
wise be observed of the manners of the dif- 
ferent classes of the inhabitants. The no- 
velty of the work, therefore, the author pro- 
bably conceived, might be some compensation 
for the coarseness of the materials, and the 
accuracy of the likenesses might in some de- 
gree atone for their humble situations. This 
$as been decided, and the author was satisfied 
with the decision ; at least, he gave a further 
proof in a third publication, ‘ Tales in Verse,’ 
in which he introduced characters principally 
from the middle classes of life, and incidents 
such as were likely to befall them. Three 
years have elapsed since this work was given 
to the public, and we v cannot therefore judge 
from thati time, whether Mr. Crabbe means 
once more to try the constancy of his partial 
readers ; though it has been mentioned to us 
that, without meaning to pledge himself for 
their appearance, he has informed his friends 
that he has a view of sparing his family the 
trouble of examining bis papers, and of de- 
ciding for himself, whether the subject which 
at present offers, and the verses it has already 
occasioned, are worth the trouble of correc- 
tion, and will at length become such as may 
be presented to the view of the public, with- 
out causing in him greater apprehensions for 
their fhte, than he has felt for that of their 
predecessors ; and this, we suppose, is the 
way which the modesty of an author takes, 
when he means to inform us that he intends 
to publish again. 

“ When Mr. Crabbe was writing 4 The 
Borough,’ his second publication (at least the 
second fruits of bis riper years), he was resi- 
dent on his benefice of Mutton, and bad once 
more the happiness of seeing the noble family 
at Belvoir Castle, by whom he had been so 
highly fhvoured in the former part of his life. 
He now petitioned for the honour of dedicat- 
ing the poem he was writing to his Grace of 
0 


Rutland, who granted his request, and was 
pleased to receive into his notice the chaplain 
of the late Duke, although he had for many 
years, in the earlier part of his life, been a 
stranger to the country. Her Grace the 
Duchess Dowager was likewise pleased to re- 
member him, and to allow him to express his 
sense of her goodness by dedicating his last 
works, his 4 Tales,’ to her Grace. Theae 
were honours to which he looked, and re- 
wards which his respect for the family might 
have some claim to; but his Grace did not 
confine himself to these proofs of his favour; 
he presented Mr. Crabbe to the rectory of 
Trowbridge, in the diocese of Salisbury, and 
with it to a smaller benefice in that of Lin- 
coln, which the indulgence of the Bishop en- 
abled him to hold. To the former Mr. Crabbe 
was instituted early in the year 1818; and 
has from that time resided in a parsonage, 
made convenient and enlarged by the efforts 
of the Rev. Gilbert Beresford, who preceded 
him in the rectory. 

44 If there be any thing in the life of Mr. 
Crabbe which calls for particular attention 
from a general and indifferent reader, it must 
be, as be has himself frequently remarked, 
that ready kindness, the continued benevo- 
lenoe and liberality of those friends, upon 
whom he had no other claim than that with 
which his need of their fkvour supplied him. 
Grateful he might be, and, as we know not 
any proof to the contrary, we may admit that 
be was; but his gratitude was not manifest- 
ed by any pains that he took, or at least by 
any progress that he made, in those pursuits 
which it is probable his friends expected from 
him. During many years he gave no proof 
of his exertions; and when at length he ven- 
tured to publish his 4 Parish Register* and 
other poems, there is reafon to believe that 
he was actuated by a more common and less 
generous motive than that of gratifying the 
expectations of his friends, in giving proof of 
bis obedience to their commands. Tet for 
this he may not be entirely without excuse. 
That he wrote sometimes may be presumed ; 
and if he succeeded not to his own mind, he 
was right in not intruding his unsuccessful 
attempts on the notice of the public ; and if 
we add to this, though this of itself is suffi- 
cient, the increase of his duties and engage- 
ments as a father of a family and the minister 
of a parish, he is perhaps rather justified in 
his long silence, than in his breaking It at 
last; for it does not always happen that a 
man has so good a reason for publishing his 
manuscripts as he has for keeping them in his 
private possession. 

14 Our author, besides the poems mentioned 
above, wrote a sermon on the death of hie pa- 
tron, the^ Duke of Rutland, which he preached 
at the chapel at Belvoir Castle. This her 
Grace the Duchess caused to be printed ; a 
task which Mr. Dodsley took upon himself ; 
though at that time he had retired from the 
M2 
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fatigues of his profession, and confined his at* 
tention to works in which he was more par* 
ticularly interested. 

“ Of the poems published by Mr. Crabbe 
(we speak of those of his late years, includ- 
ing the 1 Library,’ and ‘ Village,’) one has 
reached a fourth, and the other two each a 
sixth impression. The author has, therefore, 
no reason to complain of their reception ; and 
whether he makes any further attempt or 
not, he may draw some consolation from 
what he has done, and may indulge the hope 
that his verses will be read when he is no 
more solicitous for any future success, or, 
what should be the same thing, when he is 
no longer grateful for past indulgence.” 

The only subsequent poetical publication 
by Mr. Crabbe, consisted of two volumes, en- 
titled “ Tales of the Hall,” which appeared 
in 1819. It is said that Mr. Murray has for 
some time had another poem in his hands, but 
has not hitherto, in the present state of the 
public taste, ventured to proceed with a vo- 
lume of verse, even by so popular an author. 

Mr. Crabbe ’s only prose publication (besides 
the “ Funeral Sermon on Charles Duke of 
Rutland,” already mentioned) was “ An Es- 
say on the Natural History of the Vale of 
Belvoir,” written for the “ History of Leices- 
tershire” by Mr. Nichols, who says, under the 
parish of Muston, that “ Mr. Crabbe’s com- 
munications in the progress of this laborious 
work are such as to entitle him to my warm- 
est and most grateful acknowledgments.” 

The characteristics of Mr. Crabbe’s style 
of poetry are originality of thought, truth, 
depth and pathos of description, with ipuch of 
the happy diction and polished versification of 
Goldsmith. There runs, however, but too 
generally through »his works, a tone, the pe- 
culiar character of which appears to us to be 
justly described in the following passages, 
wliich we extract from a memoir of Mr. 
Crabbe iff thq Athenaeum : 

“ The rustic population of the land are nei- 
ther so wretched nor so depraved as the re- 
verend bard describes them ; there is no 
want of worth and talent among the poor; 
and, though we acknowledge that sin abounds, 
and that the manners of many are shameless, 
we hold it to be bad taste in the Muse to 
close the right eye on all the virtues, and 
open the left on all the wretchedness of the 
peasantry, and, pitching her voice to a tone 
sarcastic and dolorous, sing of the cureless 
sores and feculence of the land. There is, no 
doubt, something wrong in the internal con- 
struction of that poet who considers that every 
man with a ragged coat, and every woman 
with uncombed locks, is fallen and reprobate, 
and who, dipping his brush in the lake of 
darkness, paints merry Old England as a va- 
grant and a strumpet. If we, however, dis- 
like the foundation on which this distinguish- 
ed poet raised the superstructure of his verse, 


and condemn the principles on which he wrote 
as unnatural, we cannot for the soul of us be 
insensible to the matchless skill and rough 
ready vigour of his dark delineations. In in- 
animate nature he sternly refuses to avtil 
himself of the advantages which his subject 
presents, of waving woods, pebbly shorn, 
purling streams, and flowery fields: he takes 
a cast of nature homely, forbidding, and bar- 
ren, and compels us to like it by the force of 
his colour, and by the stern fidelity of his out- 
line: while in living nature he seems reso- 
lutely to have proscribed all things meotallj 
or externally lovely, that he might indulge in 
the dry, hard detail of whatsoever we dislike 
to contemplate, and triumph over our preju- 
dices and feelings by the resistless vigour of 
his language and sentiments, and the terrific 
fidelity of his representations.” 

“ It must not be inferred from what we 
have said, that Crabbe never deviates into the 
paths of peace, and happiness, and virtue: 
he indulges us with many beautiful snatches 
of that nature ; yet they are generally as brief 
as they are brilliant, and may be compared to 
a few stars in a tempestuous night, which 
only aggravate the general gloom.” 

The sentiments of the late Mr. Gifford, is 
expressed in the Quarterly Review, are si- 
milar. 

“ In common life,” he observes, “ everj 
man instinctively acquires the habit of divert- 
ing his attention from unpleasing objects, 
and fixing it on those that are more agree- 
able : and all that we ask is, that this practi- 
cal rule should be adopted in poetry. The 
face of nature under its daily and periodical 
varieties, the honest gaiety of rustic mirth, 
the flow of health and spirits which is in- 
spired by the country, the delights which it 
brings to every sense — such are the pleasing 
topics which strike the most superficial ob- 
server. But a closer inspection will give us 
more sacred gratifications. Wherever the 
relations of civilized society exist, particularly 
where a high standard of morals, however im- 
perfectly acted upon, is yet publicly recog- 
nised, a ground-work is laid for the exercise 
of all the charities, social and domestic. In 
the midst of profligacy and corruption, some 
trace of these charities still lingers: there is 
some spot which shelters domestic happiness 
— some undiscovered cleft in which the seeds 
of the best affections have been cherished, 
and are bearing fruit in silence. Poverty, 
however blighting in general, has graces 
which are peculiarly its own; the highest or- 
der of virtues can be developed only in a stats 
of habitual suffering.” 

Lest it should be supposed, however, that 
we entertain the slightest disposition to depre- 
ciate the genius of Mr. Crabbe, or to repre- 
sent him other than as a man of profound ob- 
servation, and a poet of very rare excellence, 
we will conclude our quotations of opinion 
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with a passage from the pen of Mr. Croker, 
which appears in his edition of “ Boswell’s 
Johasoo.” 

“ The publications of Mr. Crabbe have 
placed him high in the roll of British poets ; 
though his having taken a view of life too 
minute, too humiliating, too painfnl, and too 
just, may have deprived his works of so ex- 
tensive, or at least so brilliant, a popularity as 
some of his contemporaries have attained. He 
generally deals with the 1 short and simple 
annals of the poor but he exhibits them with 
such a deep knowledge of human nature— 
with soch general ease and simplicity, and 
sueh accurate force of expression, whether 
grave, gay, or pathetiCal — as (in the writer’s 
humble judgment) no poet, except Shakspeare, 
has excelled.” 

But whatever may be thought of the poet, 
it is universally acknowledged that Mr. 
Crabbe was one of the mildest and most 
amiable of men. Of his kindness of nature, 
as well as of his continued possession of his 
powers, the following letter, which he wrote 
in answer to an application in behalf of Mr. 
Leigh Hunt, and which may be considered as 
one of the last efforts of the hand which traced 
“ The Parish Register,” and a The Borough,” 
gives ample proof. 

“ Trowbridge, 24 Jan. 1832. 

“ Sib, — It would ill become one who has 
been so much indebted to the kindness of his 
friends as I have been, to disregard the appli- 
cation which you are so good as tb make in 
behalf of Mr. Leigh Hunt My influence 
indeed is small, residing, as I do, in a place 
wherein little except cloth is made, and little 
except newspapers read ; yet there are a more 
liberal class of readers, though I am afraid 
they are not among the wealthy portion of our 
inhabitants. I consider that I am doing my- 
self honour by uniting, for the purpose you 
mention, with those persons whose titles and 
names are annexed to tho printed paper in- 
tended for general circulation. 

“ I am, Sir, respectfully, dkc 

“ George Crabbe. 

** To John Foster, Esq. 

“ Burton-street, Burton-crescent, London.” 

The following extract of a letter from a 
former parishioner of Mr. Crabbe’s, which 
appeared in the Athensum, conveys a very 
pleasing impression of Mr. Crabbe’s character, 
and states some interesting circumstances 
attendant upon his decease : — 

“ Crabbe came to Trowbridge some eigh- 
teen years ago; at first he was but lightly 
looked upon by the Dissenters, a numerous 
body there : but when they became acquainted 
with his worth of heart, and vigour of mind, 
and his unwearied kindness to the poor of all 
persuasions, he grew a great favourite, and was 
warmly welcomed to all missionary meetings, 
Bible societies, and other associations for the 
benefit of the labouring classes. He mixed 


but little with the gentry around him ; the 
houses to which he chiefly resorted as a 
friend, was to that of Mr. Waldron, his col- 
league in the magistracy, and that of Mr. 
Norris Clarke, an eminent clothier ; with 
every one else he was friendly, but not inti- 
mate. He was fond of the exercise of long 
walks ; and as he studied geology, he seldom 
went out without a hammer in his pocket, 
which he applied to all kinds of curious stones. 
He was sometimes in danger during these 
examinations ; for he would stop readily in the 
middle of the public road, to pry into the 
merits of a fractured stone, and did not always 
hear the warnings of drivers of coaches and 
carts. On one occasion, he went with bis 
son John to Aycmcliffe, about four miles from 
Trowbridge, tied the horse to a crag, ascended 
to the quarry, and commenced hammering 
away. In turning over a stone, however, it 
escaped from his hands, rolled down the de- 
clivity with such a noise as frightened the 
horse, and made it run away dnd smash the 
gig. He looked after it for a little while, and 
when he saw it stopped, he smiled and said, 

4 Well, it might have been worse.’ His in- 
come amounted to about eight hundred a year, 
but he was a mild man in the matter of tithes ; 
when told of many defaulters, his usual reply 
was, 4 Let it be — probably they cannot afford 
to pay so well as 1 can afford to want it — let 
*it be.’ His charitable nature was so well 
known that he was regularly visited by men- 
dicants of all grades ; he listened to their 
long stories of wants and woes with some im- 
patience, and when they persevered, he would 
say, ‘ God save you all, I can do no more for 
you,’ and so shut the door. But the wily 
wanderers did not on this depart ; they knew 
the nature of the man ; he soon sallied out in 
search of them ; and they generally got a more 
liberal present on the way from his house, 
than at the door. He has even been known 
to search obscure lodging-houses in Trow- 
bridge, to relieve the sufferers whom misfor- 
tunes had driven to beggary. He was, of 
course, often imposed upon by fictitious tales 
of woe, which, when he discovered, he merely 
said, ‘ God forgive them ; I do.’ He was 
most punctual in all his engagements, and felt 
much annoyed on being detained in the church 
waiting for funerals. He once waited a 
whole hour for one beyond the time appointed, 
and then went home to dinner ; but just as he 
sat down, the burial train appeared : he rose 
in no pleasant mood ; on which his son said, 
4 Father, allow me to bury the corpse.’ — 
‘ Well, do so, John,’ he answered ; ‘ you are 
a milder man than your father.’ 

44 Crabbe was particularly anxious about the 
education of the humbler classes, and gave 
much of his time to its furtherance!. In his 
latter days, the Sunday School was his fa- 
vourite place of resort, and there he was com- 
monly to be found in the evenings between 
seven and eight, listening to the children ; ‘ I 
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love them much,' he once observed; 4 end now 
eld age has made me a fit companion for 
them/ He was a great favourite with the 
scholars; on their leaving school, he gave 
them a Bible a-piece, and admonished them 
respecting their future conduct. His health 
was usually good, though he sometimes suf- 
fered from the Tic Doloureujc. His sermons 
were short, but pointed, and to the purpose ; 
bnt his voice latterly had failed, and he was 
imperfectly heard. Not long ago, he met a 
poor old woman in the street, whom he had 
for some time missed from the church, and 
asked her if she had been ill* 4 Lord bless 
yon, Sir, no,’* was the answer ; 4 but it’s of no 
use going to your church, for I can’t hear 
you.’ 4 Very well, my good old friend,’ said 
the pastor, 4 you do right in going where you 
can hear,’ and he slipped half a crown into her 
hand, and went away. He had prepared a 
selection of his Sermons for the press, as well 
as a new volume of poems, but he delayed 
their publication, saying, 4 They will do better 
when I am dead.’ He was only one week ill ; 
on the night before he died, he said to a maid- 
servant who had lived long with him, 4 Now, 
in the morning, when I am dead, go you to 
bed, and let others do what must be done — 
but while I am living stay you beside me.’ 
He died at seven o’clock on the morning of 
the 8th of February, 1882. ’* 

The principal shops in Trowbridge were 
half closed as soon as the melancholy event 
became generally known. Mr. Crabbe's re- 
mains were deposited in a vault at the south- 
east oorner of the chancel in Trowbridge 
Church. The principal inhabitants in the 
town joined in the funeral procession. 

At a meeting of the Council of the Royal 
Society of Literature, on the 14th of April, 
1828, the two royal golden medals, of the 
value of fifty guineas each, given annually to 
individuals distinguished by the production of 
works eminent in literature, were adjudged to 
Mr. Crabbe, as the head of an original school 
of composition. 


From the Monthly Tinf. 

NAUSCOPIE. 

The Art of Discovering the Approach of Ves- 
sels when one hundred Leagues and upwards 
distant. 

Letter from Marat to Mr. Daly * 

You know, my dear friend, that much of 
my time has lately been taken up in preparing 
my work upon Light, Fire, &c. for the press : 

• The contents of this letter and the accompa- 
nying certificates are. so extraordinary and start- 
ling, that we deem it expedient to reprint the 
substance of a note prefixed to the translation of 
another letter from Marat to Daly, published in 
the May number of this Magazine for the past 


it is, however, nearly completed ; you may, 
therefore, expect to hear very regularly fima 
me in future, Mr. Bottineau, whom I so- j 
tioned to you in my last letter, has experienced 
here every kind of disappointment. If hs W , 
able to raise sufficient money, he purposes vi- 
siting London very shortly, where he is likely 
to meet with more suooeas ; for you gentle- i 
men of the British isles will, I am convinced, 
patronize the discovery which my friend has 
made. I, who have made a study of optics, 
meteors, dko., am, I must confess, somewhat 
sceptioal respecting the science which he 
terms Jfauscopie, or the art of discovering ves- 
sels and lands at a considerable distance; hot , 
the concurring testimony of hundreds of per- 
sons, the certificates he has obtained from <£ 
fleers of high rank, — all tend to show that V 
there must be truth in his statement; and ah j 
though he may have been neglected in Francs, ! 
I hope, for the honour of science, that a fair j 
trial will be given him in your country, and 
that he will not be treated as a visionary. 
Certain it is, that if his art should prove to W 
true, incalculable advantages will be derived 
from it. I have seen an officer who resided j. 
during six years in the Isle of France, and he , 
assures me that the whole population will cor- 
roborate the averments made by Mr. Botti- 
neau: but lot the latter gentleman speak for 
himself; the following is his statement i 
44 As early as the year 1762, holding then aa 
inferior situation in the King’s navy, it ay- j 
peared to me that a vessel approaching land , 
must produce a certain effect upon the atmos- 1 
phere, and cause the approach to be discover- . 
ed by a practised eye even before the vessel , 
itself was visible. After making many oh- . . 
nervations, I thought I could discover a par- 
ticular appearance before the vessel came in v 

year, by the gentleman in possession of copies [' 
taken by himself from the original autographs. 
He was a detenu, and in the year 1806 reamed on 
his parole at Brussels. It being at that period a 
fashion am oust French ladies to collect autographs, 
Madame Guiueminot, sister-in-law to the general 
of that name, applied to a sister of Napoleon, 
with whom she was intimate^ for a few signatures 
of celebrated men. The princess mentioned Ike 
request to Cambaceres, Chancellor of the Empire, 
by whose direction an immense package of letters 
from the state paper office was forwarded to Ms- 
dame Guilleminot. From these the gentleman be- 
fore mentioned was employed to make a seleetwn, 
receiving at the same time permission to copy, for 
his own use, such as he might think fit. He tran- 
scribed several hundreds, and among them those 
which are translated in the present number on the 
subject of Nauscopie. The presence of such do- 
cuments in the state paper office is partially, per- 
haps, to be attributed to the recklessness of the 
Bureau Noir of the police, but chiefly to the fre- 
quent seizures of the papers of individuals daring 
the Revolution. Many of the letters forwarded to 
Madame de Guilleminot had not passed through 
the post-office ; they were original draughts, de- 
faced by erasures and interlineations. Our ensu- 
ing numbers will be enriabed with a selection from 
among the most interesting of the mass. 
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right : sometimes I wee right, but more fre- 
quently wrong; so that at the time I gave up 
ail thoughts of success. In 1764 1 was ap- 
pointed to a situation in the Isle of France : 
while there, having much leisure time, I 
again betook myself to my favourite observa- 
tions. Here the advantages 1 possessed were 
much greater than before. First, the clear 
sky and pure atmosphere, at certain periods 
of the daj, were favourable to my studies, 
and as fewer vessels came to the island, I was 
less liable to error than was the case off the 
coast of Fiance, where vessels are continu- 
ally passing, some of which may never arrive 
in sight, although the indications I allude to 
may have been witnessed by me. I had not 
been more than six months upon the. island 
when I became confident that my discovery 
was certain, and all that was requisite was to 
acquire more experience, and then Jiaustopit 
would become a real science. As the officers 
is the island led an idle life, they were fre- 
quently on the shore looking through their 
g lasses to discover when a vessel was arriving 
from Europe. I frequently laid wagers that a 
retael was arriving one, two, and even three 
days before she was actually in sight, and as 
1 was very seldom wrong, I gained a consi- 
derable sum of money. The officers attributed 
my success to a peculiar power of vision I pos- 
sessed; but then again, they were quite pux- 
ded on reflecting that although they used 
glasses, I never employed any. In 1780, I 
wrote to the Minister of Marine, Mareschal 
it Castries, announcing my discovery. In 
his answer, he instructed the Governor of the 
bland to enter my announcements of arrivals 
in a private register for two years at least. 
On the 15th May, 1782, my observations 
commenced. On the 16th May I announced 
to the Governor that three vessels were near 
the bland. Orders were immediately given 
to the vigies ;* their glasses were turned to 
the direction I had pointed out. Their decla- 
ration was — 1 No vessel in sight.’ On the 
l?th the vigies informed the Governor that a 
•hip bad just appeared above the horizon. 
On the 18th a second came in sight, and on 
the 20th a third was visible to the naked eye. 
Viscount de Sonillac sent for me on the last 
day, and made me an offer of 10,000 livres, 
and a pension of 1 ,200 livres a-year, on the 
part of government, if 1 would disclose my 
•amt; but not conceiving the remuneration 
sufficient, 1 declined accepting the offer. Vis- 
count de Souill&c, some months after, wrote 
to M. de Castries: he stated, that I had made 
the surprising discovery of a new art, — that 
of being able to observe the arrival of vessels 
100, 150, and even 200 leagues distant ; that 
for more than fifteen years J had regularly 
predicted the arrival of vessels, sometimes 
t hree or four days before they could be seen 


* Officers whose duty it is to look out for vessels 
rppnwehing the lsbud. 


with a glass; that the register kept by order 
of the Minister showed that 1 had almost al- 
ways been right in my predictions; and that 
even when I had announced the approach of 
a vessel whieh did not actually arrive, it was 
proved beyoud a doubt, that the vessel or ves- 
sels in question were foreign ones that had 
come within two or three days’ sail of the 
island, and had proceeded to their destination 
without touching at the Isle of France. Upon 
one occasion he asserted that a fleet of eleven 
vessels were approaching the island ; the an- 
nouncement caused great alarm, as we antici- 
pated an attack from the English. A sloop of 
war was instantly despatched to look out; but 
before she returned, Mr. Bottineau came to 
the Governor, and informed him that the 
signs in the atmosphere had disappeared, and 
that the fleet had taken a different direction. 
Some time after this a vessel arrived here 
from the East Indies, and reported that she 
had seen a fleet of eleven vessels sailing to- 
wards Fort St. William. In fine, that from the 
year 1778 till 1782, he had announced the 
arrival of 575 vessels, many of them four 
days before they became visible. The letter 
terminated thus — 1 However incredible this 
discovery may appear, myself and a great 
many offioers, naval and military, must bear 
testimony to the announcements made by Mr. 
Bottineau. We cannot treat him as an im- 
postor, or as a visionary. We have had ocu- 
lar demonstration for so many years, and in 
no instanoe has any vessel reached the island, 
the approach of which he had not predicted ; 
those which did approach, but did not touch 
the island, were in most oases proved to be 
foreign vessels.’ A short time after this let* 
ter had been despatched — (this letter, I am 
certain, reached the office of Mr. de Castries, 
but, I am also certain, was never perused by 
him) — I determined to return to my native 
country, and accordingly took my passage on 
board one of His Majesty’s vessels, com- 
manded by Captain Dufour. I felt somewhat 
anxious to ascertain whether the effect pro- 
duced on the atmosphere, when a vessel ap- 
proaches, would be somewhat similar, as re- 
gards the approach of one vessel towards an- 
other, and to my great delight, 1 perceived it 
to be the same, although less powerful; but 
my eyes bad now become so practised, that 
not once, during the voyage, did I make a 
mistake. I announced to Captain Dufour the 
approach of twenty-seven vessels, while pro- 
ceeding to our destination : but what afforded 
me more heartfelt satisfaction than my pre- 
vious observations, namely, certain appear- 
ances in the skies when a vessel approaches 
land, the observer being on shore — or similar 
appearances when one vessel approaches an- 
other; yet, in my opinion, to be able to dis- 
cover land from a vessel by the same pheno- 
menon, long before it is in sight, is, if pos- 
sible, of infinitely greater advantage to navi- 
gation. Upon one occasion I told Captain 
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Dufour, that we were not more than thirty 
leagues from some land. This he denied to 
be possible: however, upon looking atten- 
lively to his reckoning, he was compelled to 
acknowledge that he was in error, and imme- 
diately altered his course. I discovered land 
three times during the voyage ; once at the 
distance of 150 leagues. On the 18th June, 
1784, 1 landed at L'Oriept, and instantly pro- 
ceeded to Paris. My applications to the Mi- 
nister to obtain an audience, were not attend- 
ed to; and the only answer I obtained from 
the Officer of Marine was, that my memorial 
was under consideration. Abbi Fontenay, 
the Editor of the Mercure de France, having 
heard of my pretended discovery, without even 
asking to see my certificates, signed by the 
Governor of the Isle of France, and all the 
officers in garrison there, thought proper to 
turn my discovery into ridicule, and affirmed 
that it was not * ships at sea, but castles in 
the air, 1 I had found out In this state does 
the affair remain ; and all I can add is, that 
should vexation and disappointment terminate 
my existence before I oan explain my disco- 
very, the world will probably be deprived, 
for some time, of an art that would have done 
honour to the 18th century.” 

Such, my dear friend, is the account Mr. 
Bottineau has given me; he has also explain- 
ed the phenomenon which, he assures me, in 
order to understand perfectly, only requires 
being on the sea shore for a few hours, and 
that in less than a week I should understand 
his art as well as himself. As my poor friend 
looks very ill, I am afraid he will not be able 
to visit England, the only resource, he says, 
that is left to him. Mr. Moore, who has been 
studying medicine here for some time, leaves 
Paris this evening for London, and will take 
charge of this letter. I have not time to ex- 
plain to you the phenomenon perceived in the 
atmosphere when a vessel approaches land, 
Ac., but I will give you all the explanation in 
my power in my next letter, and very possi- 
bly it may enable you, who have so many op- 
portunities of visiting the coast, to ascertain 
whether the art of Jfauscopie be one of those 
sublime discoveries that do honour to the ge- 
nius of man. For myself, if I oould conve- 
niently visit the sea shore, I would certainly 
make more than one trial. When I have sent 
you the explanation you will be able to judge 
for yourself — and do not act as the AbW Fon- 
tenay, for one of your poets has said wisely, 
that “ There are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy.” 
Adieu. Marat. 


NAU8COPIE FURTHER ILLUSTRATED. 

WITH A MKMOIR OF BOTTIHKAU, BY M. JOUY. 

In looking over the large collection of papers in his 
possession, the gentleman who contributed 
those on Nausoopie in our last Number, has 


found a continuation of Bottineau** ststcsnst. 
The paper, however, eoododes so ahnatift 
that we cannot but consider it as incomplete. , 
Fragment as it is, we feel assured that our reed- ' 
ers will thank us for laying it^ before them; vs 
therefore do so at once, hoping, at the nme 
time, that our contributor wifi be fbrtvaste 
enough to discover what is apparently defuse*. 
By the agency of a friend, he has obtained sobs 
account of Bottineau’s life, by M. E Joay «f 
the French Academy, who was personally ac- 
quainted with him, and bears witness to the cor- 
rectness of the statements made by Marat to 
Mr. Daly. By this Memoir, which we aabjob, 
it appears, however, that Marat waa witwg h 
announcing Bottineau’s death— the dimppoiated j 
discoverer of this extraordinary science htua| 
been alive in 1810. 


BOTTIKBAU’s FRAGMEST. 

Ths diaoovery of a nebulous satellite, tha 
travelling companion of tha ship, and pis* 
ceding it several days, waa undoubtedly of 
vast importance, even had it not ex ten ded 
further; but at the same time, I conceived 
that it would be of much greater advantage 
if I sueoeeded in acquiring data respsetiig 
the distance of vessels, their number, dfce<— 
that this would be the means of creating s 
new science, of immense benefit to every at 
tion, and that would confer everlasting ho* 
nour on the oonntry which gave me birth. 

I consequently began to occupy myself ii 
calculating distances, and by paying great 
tention to the modifications of the phenomena 
(according to the proximity of the vemeb) I 
was enabled to graduate distances with suet- 
ness, and compose a scale of progressions 
In conaequenoe of the succeaa I obtained in 
these calculations, the governor and offieen 
of the Isle of France witnessed with surpviit 
with what precision I predicted the arrival of 
vessels. 

The very moment I discovered tint a too* 
sel at tea was always accompanied by a men 
of vapours that preceded it, it was no diffi- 
cult matter for me to conceive that savors! 
vessels being together, the mass must neces- 
sarily be increased and modified in a differ- | 
ent manner. This circumstance infidliWj 
occurs; each vessel produces the same phe- 
nomenon; the phenomena collect, withont 
mixing with each other. From these isdifi* 
dual pictures (tableaux particulars) a general 
picture is composed, exhibiting the foster* 
(traits) appertaining to each vessel. There 
is scarcely a seaman who has not frequently 
observed this particular state of the borison; 
but it has always been attributed to tha whira* 
steal freaks of nature, the necessary eflect of 
capricious winds, and the lightness of the 
clouds (i le regarder comme un jeu bissrre, 
effet ndoessaire dea vents et la Ugdfttd del 
nuages) without ever suspecting that there 
could be the slightest oonnexion between 
these appearances (revolutions) in the stand* 
phere and floating subetaneee at a distance. 
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Tbs knowledge I have acquired respecting 
At aamber of veemls baa not jot extended so 
hr m to form a ealeolation with mathematical 
fnemon. Thai far I have been able to ex- 
tend the science 

lean distinguish with nrf mll ibUit y when 
tbxe is only me send, and I never can bj 
aay Beans announce the approach of several 
vessels when there is only one at sea. I am 
too well acquainted with the meteor to ap- 
prehend Baking any mistake on that head. 

When there are several vessels at a short 
distance from each other, I can form a con- 
jsetaro, from the balk and shags of the me- 
teor, of what number they consist. I cannot 
absolntsly state the number, because their 
characteristic features (traits), although sepa- 
rate, nevertheless, in consequence of their 
being multiplied, cause a confusion whioh 
b* hitherto baffled my calculations. But if I 
an mistaken as to the precise number, I can- 
not b* mistaken as to the mate; and whenever 
1 announce several vessels, it is absolutely 
certain that there are several. 

The announcements I made to the governor 
sf the Isle of France, in the month of An- 
go*, 1783, exhibit a striking proof of this 
distinction : — 

On the 31st I announced some vessels ; on 
the 13d, at noon, I declared several vessels ; 
«a the ltd 1 announced saoity, that is to say, 
a fleet 

Whence arose this variation? Because at 
fat, only nine or ten vessels had come with- 
in the sphere of my observation (etoient en- 
trte dans ma circumference) ; bnt on the 23d 
ud ltd, other vessels had appeared in the 
mne situation (dans les mdmes saux) ; then 
this assemblage that showed itself successive- 
ly announced to me the presence of a fleet ; 
•nd each was in reality the fact. 

That absolute precision, however, whioh I 
do not pretend to have yet attained, is far 
from being impossible; it even appears the 
natural consequence of the principle which I 
bve pointed out. As there is no vessel that 
dom sot carry its satellite along with it, and 
te each vemel supplies its comtmgeat to the 
postal mass, all that is required is to exa- 
■ooo with extreme attention the features ap- 
pertaining to each vesael, in order to ealcu- 
Ute the number with precision. 

Tbs tame reason which manifests to the 
fad the approach of a vessel, exhibits also to 
v **d> the approach of other vessels, at dis- 
fa* mors or less remote, according to the 
fa of the weather. Before my voyage from 
fable of Franoe to Brest, 1 had formed no 
fa® opinions respecting this conformity, 
m Ktmqesnoe of not knowing whether the 
fafaritj of a vessel produced upon another 
y^ol the same effect as the proximity of the 
fadf hut experience has convinced me that 
thse&cts are similar. During my voyage I 
incontestable proofs of the foot, 
w fah were registered in the log-book. 


Whenever the indication was manifested, it 
never led me into error. Twenty-seven ap- 
pearances of the meteor announced to me the 
approach of twenty-seven vessels; and during 
the voyage we fell in with twenty-seven, and 
each time the meteor indicated precisely the 
period of approach, the distance and compa- 
rative number. The captain and Crew of the 
vessel can hear testimony as to this fact. 

These predictions, which excited the ad- 
miration of my fellow-travellers, and raised 
their cariosity to ths highest pitch, were per- 
fectly natural and simple. Had a million of 
vessels presented themselves in succession, 
ths meteor must have been renewed a million 
of times. There is nothing more surprising 
in this fact, than that lightning should pre- 
cede thunder, that smoke should . announce 
fire, or that clouds of dust should rise before 
an army in its march. Whenever a cause ex- 
ists, an effect must naturally ensue. It is a 
consequence of these incontestable truths, 
that another very important fact belongs to 
my discovery, namely, the discovery of land 
when at a great distance from it. 

If it be true, that a person on the sea-ooast 
may be informed of the approach of a vesael 
at a considerable distance, in consequenee of 
a change in the atmosphere, it is not less cer- 
tain, that persons on board a vessel are in- 
formed in a similar manner of the approach 
to land, by witnessing a similar appearance. 
The same meteor (flambeau) which exhibits 
to the land the approach of a vessel, shows 
also to the vessel the approach to land. 

I conjectured that this reciprocal effect 
must exist before I undertook my last voyage; 
and experience, by confirming the hypothe- 
sis, caused me no surprise. But I could not 
withhold expressing to my companions the 
feelings of admiration I experienced, on re- 
flecting upon this magnificent operation of na- 
ture, and on the wonderfril revolution it mast 
oocesion in the art of navigation. 

It is a well known fact that the most expe- 
rienced seamen having but imperfect data 
upon whioh they can calculate, the precise 
distance from a given shore is not unfrequent- 
ly estimated by conjecture. Hence it hap- 
pens that the captain is frequsntly at a loss, 
in what direotion to steer, and the conse- 
quences of his ignorance cannot, of course, 
be calculated. If the phenomena of which I 
am speaking be attended to, if persons intend- 
ed for the sea service would make a study of 
the art of Nauscopie, every danger of the 
kind would be obviated. Even when the most 
violent winds prevail, daring the darkest 
night, these precions signs which nature has 
placed in the heavens for the protection of the 
traveller remain visible. 

In the midst of the frightful solitude of the 
deep, a protecting hand holds' out the safety 
tight* to the wanderer, and gives him the 
power of affording or receiving assistance. 
Hie friendly shore from which ths bold deni- 
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zen has strayed is pointed out to him by the 
meteor which seems to invite him back to his 
native land. 

M. JOUY’s MEMOIR OF BOTTINEAU. 

Etienne Bottineau was born atChatouceaux, 
in Lower Anjou, situated on the banks of the 
Loire. At a very early age he went to Nantes, 
and being delighted with the appearance of 
the port and shipping, he came to the resolu- 
tion of entering into the sea service. At fif- 
teen he went on board a trading vessel in an 
inferior capacity, and afterwards entered the 
navy at Brest; subsequently he was in the 
service of the East India Company. In 1764 
he held a situation in the Isle of France in 
the engineer department. It was about this 
period that he found out a certain method of 
discovering land, on the approach of vessels 
at a distance of 250 leagues, in combining the 
effects produced by the latter upon the at- 
mosphere, or on the sea. Mr. Bottineau 
states that the discovery, of which he gave 
an account in 1770, caused him to undergo 
every kind of persecution, and through the 
malice of his enemies he was treated as a 
slave and sent to Madagascar during the war 
of 1778. On his return to the Isle of France 
he continued his experiments, and with such 
success, that, upon several occasions, the go- 
vernment, in consequence of his announcing 
the arrival of convoys, frequently sent out 
vessels to meet them. In 1785 he proceeded 
to Paris, in order to communicate his disco- 
very to the Minister of Marine, and solicit a 
remuneration. The certificates of the gover- 
nor, and of the officers in the island, fully 
prove the advantage to be derived from this 
important discovery, and assert in strong 
terms, that every confidence may be placed 
in his statements ; that, indeed, his predic- 
tions have invariably been correct. Notwith- 
standing the honourable testimonials and re- 
commendatory letters which Mr. Bottineau 
presented to the minister, he met with a very 
cool reception from Marshal de Castries, and 
this indifference shown to a man possessed of 
so wonderful a secret can only be ascribed to 
the fact of Mr. Bottineau having written a 
memoir , in which he vituperated the conduct 
'of the authorities of the Isle of France. The 
inhabitants of this island, whom I have had 
frequent opportunities of consulting respect- 
ing Mr. Bottineau, state, that he is still liv- 
ing (1810) ; that he continues to complain of 
the injustice of mankind, and bitterly regrets 
the loss sustained to the world by the neglect 
he has experienced. He has already commu- 
nicated enough, he says, to enable some 
more fortunate individual to derive that be- 
nefit from his discovery which he ought to 
have received. The inhabitants of the Isle 
of France, with whom I conversed upon the 
subject, do not entertain the slightest doubt 
about the discovery. This poor man is truly 
to be pitied. During my residence at Colom- 


bo, in Ceylon; Mr. Bottineau predicted the 
arrival of a vessel, and the vessel appeared^ 
in sight at the time he had mentioned. I wee 
a witness to this fact. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 

PALMERSTON POLICY. 

Future generations will view with mingled 
wonder and contempt, the deplorable spectacle 
of our foreign policy — a policy that will ulti- 
mately entail on the country, a war as ruinous 
as the one we waged to roll back the tide of 
the French revolution. 

There is scarcely a question that has bees 
started of late, as to our foreign relations, that 
is not either pending, or has been decided 
against us. It is true, that we have sometimei 
raised our voice in favour of trampled free- 
dom ; but what has it availed us ? The des- 
pots of the Continent have proceeded in their 
work of extermination, regardless of our feeble 
cry. Yet, when, in November last, a clamour 
was raised by the conservative party against 
our armed intervention in Belgium, the parti- 
sans of ministers confidently maintained, that 
the line of policy pursued by the government, 
in conjunction with our French allies, would 
level every difficulty, solve every ‘question, 
and disperse every vestige of uncertainty 
“ The imposing attitude we have assumed," 
was their cry, ** will be the surest guarantee 
of a lasting peace. " In what way these bril- 
liant promises have been realised, we shall 
just examine. 

The Belgian flag floats, it is true, upon the 
battered walls of the citadel Of Antwerp; the 
forced halt imposed upon Prussia, upon the 
very frontier of that kingdom, was, we allow, 
a masterly stroke of diplomacy ; — but what 
other result has been obtained? The naviga- | 
tion of the Scheldt, the real European question, 
is as far from its solution as ever. The con- 
ference of London is dissolved, dead, and 
buried, beneath the ponderou? heap of its own J 
protocols. The cruise of the combined squad- 
rons in the North Sea, and the second act of j 
the comedy, “ the blockade of Holland,” are j 
suspended until the season of the year shall j 
admit of more effective operations. In the 
mean time, William of Nassau, more ob- 
stinate than ever, and with good reason too, 
since it has so admirably succeeded, pursues 
a system of calculated inertia, and a war of 
Custom Houses, the most profitable by far he 
could wage. However, driven to his last en- 
trenchments, the faithful ally of the crafty 
Nicholas, has just thought of another subter- 
fuge — that of an appeal from his own obstina- 
cy, to that of the States General, and of re- 
moving to their shoulders the weight of * 
responsibility that begins to be severely felt 
by his people. The delays of a deliberative 
assembly will wonderfully serve this new tem- 
porising strategy of King William, who, it is 
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to* evident, h*» been paying, end with tri- 
omphant success, the game of the Imperial | 
autocrat In Spain, where, as in every other 
despotic government, Liberalism, emanating 
from the Sovereign, is but a fortuitous acci- 
dent, transient in operation, the young Queen 
has lost the ephemeral power of which she 
made to noble a use, and is now bat nominally 
regent That two days reign of liberal ideas, 
astonished at germinating even for an instant, 
upon the absolute soil of Spain — is over. 
The adorn of the absolute king, dead for li- 
berty, lives yet for despotism, like thoee de- 
ceased sovereigns, whose deaths are carefully 
concealed, and whose ooffins still reign for 
the profit of a few favourites. Even thus 
does the Camarilla of Aranjuez, turn to its 
own advantage the long agony of Ferdinand, 
and dictates to him a posthumous re-action. 
With the ministry that Jias just risen upon 
Spain, like a star of evil augury, all hopes of 
seeing revered the ancient franchises of the 
nation, and the convocation of the Cortes, 
have vanished. The re-action has commenced 
—the voice of oar ambassador has been deri- 
ded ; and in such a Court, who can say where 
the re- action will end? 

In Portugal, which Napoleon considered as 
a colony of England, we are now hated both 
by Liberals and Absolutists, and with much 
reason too ; for in whatever way the struggle 
now pending may be decided, the result will 
be equally disastrous to that ill-fated country, 
and she may with justice lay her ruin at the 
door of Great Britain — that in turn has encou- 
raged and deceived ; supported and abandoned 
both parties at present struggling for mastery 
epon her soil. 

In Germany, our ascendency is complete- 
ly eclipsed. As if the Germanic liberties were 
aot sufficiently curtailed by thq decrees of 
the Diet, they are now proceeding in detail, 
to the work of mutilation, not daring, by some 
remains of respect for human opinion, to an- 
nihilate them at a single blow. They are 
taking them one by one. Wirtemburg and 
Hesse* have been the first victims, the turn of 
Bavaria and others will come next. 

There now remains the East, which, not 
without design, we have reserved for the 
last place, — that East, pregnant with events 
threatening the future independence of every 
«tate in Europe. If any thing were wanting 
to prove the decline of our European influ- 
ence, it would certainly be the powerless 
effect of our intervention in the affairs of that 
section of the East, which our tai;dy policy 


* The position of the Electoral Colleges in these 
two States is precisely similar to that of the French 
Hectors, after the famous proclamation of Charles 
L Bat, notwithstanding all the fine things that 
"ere declaimed last year, at the Crown and Anchor 
Tareru, upon the public spirit of the Germans, we 
ate convinced that the only thing that will drive 
&em to extremities, is an ordonnance against 

Motatm . — Vol. XXIII. 


haa rendered a complete “ embroglio.”” The 
Russian fleet rides at anchor beneath the 
walls of the Seraglio, and the influence of that 
power triumphs in the Divan. Where is the 
fleet that should have given weight to the re- 
monstrances of our minister — the display of 
energy that should have brought the Sultan to 
have thrown himself into the arms of the ally 
who formerly saved him in his hour of need— 
instead of clinging to that one, who, after 
having dictated the peace of Adrianople, 
comes to dearly sell his treacherous support ? 

Such are the results of our foreign policy — 
the pair d tout prix system. The despots of 
the Continent could scarcely have gained 
more by open war than they have done during 
the most profound peace. We are hated from 
one end of the Spanish Peninsula to the 
other, — derided in Holland— reproached in 
Belgium — invoked in vain in Germany — 
almost forgotten in Italy— despised in Turkey 
— treated with open contumely in Russia, and 
suspected even in France. Great Britain, 
once the lever of the world, has become the 
laugHing stock of Europe. If Lord Palmer- 
ston be a vain man, we envy him not bis feel- 
ings — he is no match for the admixture of 
Greek ductility, and Seythian -energy of the 
Russian diplomatists. The wily Pozzo di 
Borgo and the foxhunting Matucewitz, have 
played him as skilful anglers do a trout. In 
his person — the Foreign Ministermf England, 
whose voice should have swayed all Europe, 
has dwindled into a mere automaton, moved 
at the will and pleasure of Nicholas Paulo- 
vitcb, Czar of all the Russias. 

Months ago we foretold that the struggle 
between the Sultan and the Pacha of Egypt 
would become an European question of the 
first magnitude. Months ago we foresaw the 
field it would open to Russia for the consum- 
mation of her ambitious projects upon Turkey. 
But our foreign minister has been dazzled by 
an “ ignis fatuus,” amid the marshes of Hol- 
land. He has been pursuing a political phan- 
tom, while Russia has been actively and suc- 
cessively undermining our influence in every 
quarter of the globe. She is at this moment 
carrying on an active diplomatic correspond- 
ence with the Sheic tribes on the north-west- 
ern frontier of our Indian empire. She has 
stirred up Persia to make demands upon our 
Indian governments, that wHl, in all proba- 
bility, end in a war. Her agents are every 
where* They may be found in the highest 
walks of English society, and amid the phren- 
zied peasantry of Ireland — sowing the seeds 
of disunion and discord, reconnoitring our 
vulnerable points, and unfolding the hidden 
sources of our greatness. While her influ- 
ence reigns triumphant in the Divan, while 
her ileet rides at anchor in the Bosphorus, and 
while her battalions are advancing, by forced 
marches, towards the Balkan, our ships have 
been lying inactive in the Tagus, or cruising, 
1 in the dead of winter, in the North Bea. We 
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have been protocoling in the West, while, in 
the East, Ibrahim Pacha has traversed the 
desert that separates Egypt from Syria, and 
advanced from the foot of Mount Taurus to 
the shores of the Egean, by one of the most 
extraordinary marches in modern times, the 
very inverse of that of Alexander the Great. 
The East, following his victorious steps, has 
paid back the visit she received from Ancient 
Greece, twenty centuries ago;- — and nmo as 
then , civilization is on the side of the con- 
queror. Our foreign department has remained 
lamentably in the dark on every point con- 
nected with this extraordinary man, — the re- 
generator of Ancient Egypt, the renovator of 
the empire of the Caliphs, the modern Aroun 
al Raachid. It is evident that the Egyptian 
people are rapidly advancing. But who has 
opened this career to them? Who has the 
first planted in the barbarous soil of the East 
the seeds of European civilization ? Who has 
overcome fanaticism ? Who has rendered, at 
last, these regions safe for Europeans ? Who 
has created so many new productions ? The 
Arab, who, a few years ago, scarcely possess- 
ed the art of constructing a frail bark, now 
launches on the ocean a stately first-rate. 
The Egyptian armies— have they not asto- 
nished all Europe by their courage and severe 
discipline ? And yet all this is the work of 
one man !— -of Mehemet Ali ! Lord Palmers- 
ton appears to forget that he is at the head of 
130,000 disciplined soldiers ; master of a fleet 
of several ships of the line and heavy frigates, 
admirably manned and disciplined; that un- 
der his rule the commerce of Egypt has in- 
creased a hundred fold. He has been only 
looked upon as a rebel Pacha, whose head — 
the price of his temerity — would probably 
soon adorn the gates of the Seraglio at Con- 
stantinople. 

When Mehemet Ali raised the standard of 
revolt, he had no alternative left him. He 
was too wily a politician not to penetrate the 
designs of Russia, not to see that the men 
who, surrounded the Saltan were in the pay 
of that power, and that the death firman is- 
sued by Mahmoud was the work of the crafty 
Nicholas, who marked, with a foreboding eye, 
the barrier which the civilization of Egypt 
would oppose to the consummation of his 
darling policy. The vice-king of Egypt was 
the firmest pillar of the Ottoman Porte. His 
gold, his soldiers, his ships, have been lavish- 
ed on the defence of thirf tottering empire, 
but the return for so many sacrifices, has 
been the blackest ingratitude. The griefs of 
Mehemet Ali against the governors of St. 
Jean d'Acre, were notorious. The Porte 
might have made an example of this Pacha, 
who had formerly raised against her the 
standard of revolt; but, with her usual crook- 
ed policy, she declared in his favour, and Me- 
hemet Ali was branded as a rebel. This po- 
licy rendered war inevitable, but neither ana- 
themas nor prescriptions could terrify the 


Viceroy, whose coarse was founded on jv* 
tice. The war once commenced, it wti no 
longeT in his power to arrest its devasUfiaf 
fury. The population along his whole lias of 
march eagerly flocked to his standard, tad 
Ibrahim Pacha, advanced to the very centre 
of Anatolia, hailed as a liberator! If the 
course of events had been allowed their fine 
operation, we verily believe that, before the | 
expiration of a month, the majority of the Os- 
manlis would have rallied round the Egyptian 
army* — have carried in their arms its victorious 
general into Constantinople itself, and seated 
Ibrahim upon the throne of Mahomet, by 
the most sacred of all rights, the will of the 
people. 

But it did not soit the policy of Russia to 
allow the Divan of Constantinople to be re- 
placed by a young and regenerative govern- 
ment. What benefit, in fhct, would this 
northern power have derived from the disper- 
sion of the Janizaries, if those who remained 
of that order were to be formed into regular 
and disciplined corps? The constitutional 
bravery of the Osmanlis, their warlike habits, 
would have been the means of future salva- 
tion to the empire. Russia viewed with jea- 
lousy the birth of an European military sys- 
tem of organization in Turkey, that she felt 
conscious would prove a barrier to her inva- 
sions. Her projects are evident to the most 
superficial observer — for more than a century 
her policy has never varied. Ever since tbs 
treaty of Adrianople, she has looked upon 
Turkey as a prey that cannot escape the ta- 
lons of her Eagle; and when the Imperial 
Autocrat ordered his fleet to sail from Se- 
vastopol for the Bosphorus, it isos kit ova 
property that he felt he t cat going to proud, 
and not that of the SuUan . 

The other powers of Europe are alarmed, 
and justly so, at the appearance of the Mus- 
covite flag before the walls of old Istambol, 
and have loudly demanded their departure. 
But while they have sought to repel the per- 
fidious intervention of Russia, they have 
thought proper themselves to interfere be- 
tween Ibrahim, who has the whole nation is 
his favour, and the Sultan Mahmoud, who 
has nothing left but his divan and bis court 
Mahmoud has arrived at that pitch when be 
can no longer reign 4>ut under the patronage 
of Russia. His navy exists but in name; his 
army is without chiefs, dispersed, demoral- 
ized, and without one principle of reorganisa- 
tion in its ranks. Surrounded by ignorant 
and corrupted counsellors — deprived of the 
advice of a single man of honesty or talent 
-—exposed to the deadly liatred of his people 
—troubled by unceasing revolts— exhausted 
by the tributes to which he is subject, Mah- 
moud has not a chance in his favour. His 
remains of power, nay, even his life, are now 
at the mercy of a popular tumult — from 
which it would be difficult to guarantee either 
oj#or the other. 
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Whatever, therefore, mky be the good-will 
of these powers, it is utterly beyond their 
■ease to save both the Sukan and the empire 
— that time has gone by. It was in 1829, 
before the passage of the Balkan by the 
RawiaQ army, that their intervention might 
bare preserved Turkey. The treaty of Ad- 
rianople marked the term of Mahmoud's pow- 
er, for since that period it has been but no- 
minal. 

The fatal error of not intervening in 1829, 
we admit eannet be laid at the door of the 
present ministers, for they were not then in 
power; but what we accuse them of is, not I 
redeeming this oversight of our diplomacy, 
when a favourable opportunity presented it- 
self. Ia fact the true policy of the great 
powers of Europe, is now to support the Pacha 
of Egypt — a policy, we admit, not of choice 
but of necessity. Ought France to allow the 
Russians, these constant enemies of her glory 
and her liberty, to establish themselves at 
Coistaatiaople ? Ought she suffer to be 
compromised, the future prospects of her Al- 
ferise colony, by allowing to be forcibly torn 
«p those seeds of civilisation in Egypt, and 
at a moment when the glorious career of re- 
driiiting the northern shores of Africa is be- 
fore her? Again — Can Austria see without 
foar tad apprehension, the Russian battalions 
apon her eastern frontier? What compensa- 
tion, and what guarantee can she hope from 
pursuing m Vtmtram bar defensive polioy ? 

And lastly — Is it the interest of Great Britain, 
that Russia should seize a position so threat- 
ening to her Indian empire — two seas, locked 
like two basins, upon which, she might, in 
perfect security, form and exercise a navy 
that may one day wrest from her the trident 
•f the seas? What, to pursue our questions 
«tiU further, would then become of that Eu- 
ropean balance of power, which the British, 
French, and Austrian cabinets are so desirous 
of maintaining — and of that kingdom of 
Greece, which, with so much difficulty has 
ken engendered by their diplomacy, in spite 
pf the autocrat's machinations ? Is it not the 
Bfcftft of these three powers, that the cul- 
tivating position of Constantinople should be 
Kdlj and effectually guarded, and prevented 
fom becoming the capital of a Muscovite ap- 
P«age? 

These are questions that are solved as soon 
u they are clearly enounced. But in inter- 
fering in the affairs of Turkey, in arresting 
e«eer of Ibrahim, these three powers 
kve arrested the march of that regeneration 
U*t alone could save the Ottoman empire, 
ud tieet upon the shores of the Bosphorus a 
kniar against Russian invasion. Whether 
Ihej "Succeed or not in obliging the squadron 
Niehlou to quit the harbour of Constanti- 
°°pk, they must make up their minds, if they 
P**kt in their policy towards the Vioeroy of 
fypt, to see him sooner or later fix himself 
ttpoa the throne of the Sultan. A mere pre- 
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text will suffice, and when the favourable 
moment for acting shall have arrived, he will 
laugh to scorn the diplomacy — aye, and the 
armaments too of combined Europe. Once 
master of the Ottoman capital, who could 
drive him from it ? 

A prompt regeneration can alone save Tur- 
key. But to the Sultan Mahmoud such a re- 
generation is impossible; and to maintain this 
Prince any longer upon the throne, would 
only be to hasten the dissolution of the em- 
pire. The future prospects of the Osmanlis 
are centered in the person of Ibrahim Pacha, 
and the cause of Egypt appears to us to be 
that of the whole nation. 

In opposition to these views, it may be as- 
serted that Mehemet Ali is a vassal of the 
Sultan's, and to support him would be conse- 
crating a revolutionary principle. But is it 
in the 19th century that this obsolete feudal 
question is to be revived? Besides, it sup- 
poses protection on one side. But latterly it 
is Egypt that has .protected the Porte, and it 
would be eminently absurd that national force 
should pay tribute to national weakness. It 
is utterly futile to talk about a revolted vas- 
sal, of political engagements, and so forth : — > 
the force of things is equally imperative upon 
governments as upon individuals, and by 
obliging Mehemet Ali to recall his army and 
to evacuate Syria and Anatolia, these three 
powers would not by that means guarantee 
for six months longer the reign of Mahmoud. 
As to the armed intervention of Russia — 
France and England ought not to have al- 
lowed it Under any pretext; and if a war 
with that power were inevitable, they ought 
not to have waited to decide upon it till she 
was mistress of Constantinople. 

The policy pursued by the ministers of 
England and of France has been such, that 
had they been in the pay of Russia, they 
could not more effectually have served that 
power. On the one hand they proposed to 
the Russian Admiral to return- to Sevastopol, 
and guarantee the integrity of the Porte, 
while on the other, they imperiously order 
the Egyptian to evacuate Syria, and threaten 
him, in case of refusal, to enforce the man- 
date, bidding him content himself, as thaonly 
indemnity for so many victories, with the 
simple investiture of the Pacholic of Acre ! 
Mehemet Ali must naturally have been furi- 
ous at these conditions, since he had con- 
cluded, with the envoy of the Porte, Halil 
Pacha, a treaty that offered him many other 
advantages and guarantees: the Divan con- 
sented, in fact, to cede the four Pacbalics of 
Syria. The answer the Viceroy gave to this 
sommatum, for such it was, twenty-four hours 
being allowed for a categorical answer, was 
1 noble and firm I have hitherto lived with 
honour; if necessary, I will die as I have 
lived. What you propose to me I cannot ac- 
cept.” 

Thus Mehemet Ali has formally refused to 
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adhere to the conditions proposed to him— 
and from the tergiversations of policy that we 
have witnessed , we may conjecture that it is 
the intention of our government to wait until 
one of the two parties have seized the initia- 
tive, ere they decide on what course to pur- 
sue in this grave conjuncture. 

The present posture of affairs may be given 
in a very few words : — 

1st- The formal intention of Ibrahim Pacha, 
to posh as far as possible the advantages he 
has gained. 

2dly. The firm resolution of Russia, of 
maintaining her armed intervention, and of 
occupying Constantinople under the pretext 
of protecting the Sultan. 

Sdly. The absolute nullity of the Cabinets 
of France and England, in the affairs of the 
east. 

What direction affairs may ultimately take, 
so complicated is the aspect they have as- 
sumed, we declare our inability to predict. 
At the eleventh hour our squadron has been 
Ordered to the Bosphorus; but all may be over 
before it reaches the seat of action, otherwise 
the simple alternative, offered to the Russian 
Admiral, of sheering off, or of seeing the Bri- 
tish Jack flying at his mizen peak, would solve 
at least that difficulty . But the probability is, 
that Ibrahim will make a dash at Constanti- 
nople before the Russian auxiliary force ar- 
rives. The moral effect nf his prepence on 
the population of the capital, who cordially 
detest the “ dogs of Moscow,” might produce 
a general rising, and the Russian squadron 
have some difficulty “ de se tirer d' affaire." 

On the other hand— supposing affairs to 
take another direction— that Russia, awed by 
the hostile attitude of England and France, 
halts her advancing columns ? What if the 
Egyptian should not prove equally tractable ? 
Mehemet Ali, it is true, is too profound a po- 
litician to brave the vengeance of the great 
powers of Europe ; but both father and son 
are flushed with conquest, have shown them- 
selves to be men of head and execution, and 
are surrounded by daring spirits of the old 
imperial French army, who can appreciate 
the advantages of his position. His power is 
in the very heart of Anatolia, amid a popula- 
tion devoted to his cause, and whose fanati- 
cism still preserves a character of great ener- 
gy. Should he prove obstinate, it is not an 
army of twenty, or even thirty thousand 
Christians that would drive him from his po- 
sition. This contingency would moreover 
entail upon the two powers the protectorate 
of the Ottoman Porte — a measure, leaving the 
enormous expense it would entail on them 
out of the question, which we suspect would 
ultimately embroil the protecting powers 
themselves. 

In this delicate conjuncture, the true policy 
of France and this country is to guarantee the 
possession of Syria to Mehemet Ali, other- 
wise, they will be only labouring to the profit 


of Russia ; for the power of the Sultan is ab- 
solutely null there, and it is not by the con- 
ventions of European diplomacy that it will 
be restored. In fact, no peace can be lasting, 
that is not based upon the independence of 
Egypt, with the territorial arrondissement we 
have alluded to:— without this sine fus net, 
hostilities would recommence ere the expira- 
tion of a twelvemonth, and instead of erecting 
an imposing barrier against the ambitions de- 
signs of Nicholas, the very few obstacles that 
remain to oppose their completion would most 
effectually be levelled. 

“ Dans trente ans ,” said Napoleon, on the 
ocean rock of his exile, “ dans treat* *m, 
V Europe sera ou repuMiquc on Cosaque." In 
1830, only ten years after these prophetic 
words were uttered, the Russian standards 
floated on the walls of Warsaw, and before 
the close of 1838, if our present besotted and 
drivelling policy be persisted in, they will soar 
on the towers of the Seraglio at Constan- 
tinople — and then who will say that the com- 
pletion of the prophecy, after such a coarse of 
events, is beyond the range of human proba- 
bility ? But however this may be, one thing 
at least is evident, that Napoleon was better 
acquainted with the grasping policy, and am- 
bitious designs of the Russian cabinet, than 
our present foreign minister, Lord Viscoant 
Palmerston. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 

WOOD ENGRAVING. 

A slight glance at the nature, rise, and 
progress of the art in our own times, a&d the 
ability of its more eminent professors, will not 
perhaps, after what we have said, prove un- 
acceptable. An engraving on wood differs 
very materially firom one on copper or steel ; 
in the latter, all the lines which appear in the 
impression are sunk ; in the former they are 
raised, or rather the original surface is cut 
away, so as to leave them standing above the 
bulk of the block. To print from a copper or 
steel plate, the entire face of the metal is co- 
vered with ink ; this is carefully wiped firooi 
the surface, but left in the lines, from which 
it is transferred to damp soft paper, so as to 
produce a perfect impression, by passing the 
plate and paper together, under a roller, 
clothed with blankets. A wood cut is printed 
on directly the reverse principle, and in this 
consists its intrinsic value, because it can be 
worked with type. All the lines instead of 
being sunk, constitute the surface of the 
block; those parts which are intended to be 
white, are cut away, so that when the lines 
are armed with ink, the impression is taken 
without wiping; thus the double and difficult 
operation is saved. In a metal plate tbe lines 
are channels, in a wood cut ridges. Tbe cop- 
per or steel plate engraver has to transfer his 
original, frequently on a decreased scale, to 
the material on which he work* : from a wood 
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sngnverthis u not expected, the drawing be- 
ing made on the wood for him by the artist 
employed to design the subject. So that in 
u impression from wood, we have the ori- 
ginal tooches of the draughtsman, while those 
on copper or steel, are translated into the lan- 
guage of his own art, by the engraver. 

‘Bewick may, without question, be pro- 
nounced the father of modern wood-engraving. 
He was decidedly a genius. After having 
practised for some years, in a provincial town, 
as a cutter of common metal ornaments, 
doon'-plates, &c. (fee. — without education, 
without, apparently, either hint, assistance, 
or encouragement from any one — by his own 
individual energy, perseverance, and extra- 
ordinary talent, he revived, or rather created 
an art, which be carried so far towards all the 
perfection of which it is capable, that with 
numerous pupils and competitors, he died the 
other day with few if any equals, and cer- 
tainly no superior, in force, truth, and effect, 
as a delineator of nature. In brilliancy and 
elaborate execution, the men of the present 
day have excelled him; but for this superiori- j 
ty they are as much indebted to the skill of 
their principal designer, and the recent asto- 
Dishing improvements in printing, as to their 
own professional dexterity and taste. Unlike 
our present artists, Bewick made his own 
drawings ; and to these the highest possible 
degree of praise must in justice be attributed. 
His birds possess a truth of texture, form, and 
expression, — an individuality of character, 
vhich has never been surpassed. His tail- 
; pieces, occasionally, display scenes of the 
I most disgusting grossness ; but such of them 
-end these constitute the majority — as are 
anpolluted by his prevailing vice, are among 
the finest homely pictorial morals, that have 
ever been conferred on human nature by 
tie powers of art. In grace and imagination 
b was particularly deficient — his forte con- 
ttted in appreciating, and depicting with mi- 
raculous truth the poetry of matter-of-fact. 
When we consider the difficulties he had to | 
eacountsr in acquiring his new art, and the 
tnaendoas obstacles which he must have | 
overcome in the printing of his cuts, we can- 
not but look upon his works with feelings of i 
wonder and admiration. 

While Bewick was rapidly advancing in the 
formation of a little school of wood cutters 
at Newcastle, a kindred spirit arose in the 
Bfetoopolis. This was the elder Branston. 
Brought op to nearly the same occupation as 
Bewick, without any instruction in tbe art,, 
be began by copying some of the latter V most 
uople cuts, and long before the close of his 
comparatively brief but brilliant career, be- 
c*me one of the northern prodigy’s most for- 
R&ble rivals — excelling him- in some points, 
Jjttugh falling short of him in others. John 
Thompson, the elder Branston’s apprentice,, 
who we believe began wood-engraving, short- 
If after, otperhap* about the same time afJiis. 
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highly gifted master, is now, and has for 
some time past, been at the very summit of his 
art. 

The elder Branston and Thompson gradu- 
ally established a school of wood-engraving 
in the metropolis ; and, assisted by thd taste 
and talent of Thurston the designer, advanced 
their art far towards its present, state of excel- 
lence. Clennell, and Nesbitt, a northern 
man, a pupil of Bewick, the present patri- 
arch of the profession, contributed largely by 
their skill to its elevation and popularity; 
wood-cuts, on account of their vigour and 
economy, but especially from their capacity 
of being worked in juxta-position with type, 
became in considerable request, and wood-en- 
gravers increased. Thurston drew his thou- 
sands, and Craig, an inferior but most proli- 
fic artist, his tens of thousands of designs-^- 
Stothard produced a set of most beautiful 
illustrations (capitally cat by Clennell) to Ro- 
gers’ Pleasures of Memory ; and wood-en- 
graving not only proudly lifted its head among 
the existing arts, bat gave birth to a new one 
— that of wood-cut printing. This soon p lov- 
ed of the most vital assistance to its parent, 
and they now go hand-inrhand together. The 
skill of the artist is in. vain exercised without 
equal talent and finished execution be dis- 
played by the printea— indeed, to such a point 
does this principle extend, that a beautiful 
wood-cut, unless worked by an accomplished 
printer, will give worse impressions than 
had it been engraved coarsely and clumsily. 
Bensley, Maurce, and Wittingbam, were 
among the earliest artists in wood-cut print- 
ing, and to the latter gentleman in particular 
our present engravers are very materially in- 
debted, having, by his great improvements in 
the mode of taking off impressions, largely 
extended the range and application of their 
art. 

To William Harvey, however, the present 
school is, if possible, under still deeper, obli- 
gations. A pupil of Bewick, a wood-engraver 
of the most consummate skill, after having 
astonished the town by his colossal print of 
Dentatus, he devoted himself with the most 
indomitable zeal to the study and practice of 
painting. In spite of difficulties that would 
have disheartened, and vanquishing obstacles 
that would have defied almost any other man 
— by intense and persevering study — an ab- 
sorbing devotion to one great object— aided by 
a brilliant imagination — exquisite taste— faci- 
lity of execution— and that indefinable feel- 
ing and perception of the beautiful— without 
which no man can become a great artist, he' 
attained: the enviable privilege of being justi- 
fied in saying — “ And I, too, am a painter!” 
Profoundly versed in. the principles and^prac- 
tice of his art — with a vividness of concep- 
tion that has never been t surpassed— and with 
a perfect knowledge of wood-engraving, of 
which his predecessor had not the advantage, 
Harvey succeeded to the throne that. had be- 
N 2 
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come vacant by the death of thuteton. This 
event constituted a new era in wood-engra- 
ving; meagre vignettes were followed by rich 
pictures, displaying magnificent composition 
—vigour in the detail of character — powerful 
simplicity in depicting the subject — truth 
of expression — breadth— colour — air — all that 
could be desired. His designs are heaped 
with graceful forms — his figures are moving 
illustrations of the line of beauty, which 
flows perpetually in all his groupes : his com- 
positions are full of life — sometimes crowded 
— apparently from prodigality of his fancy. 
But amid the wildest revelry of imagination, 
the same sound principles which have been 
the objects of study to the greatest painters of 
ancient or modern times are constantly dis- 
played. His learning not only accompanies 
but ministers to his fancy. His wit and in- 
vention seem to be boundless. Is an illustra- 
tion required ? His mind soars with eagle ve- 
locity over all the regions of fiction and fact, 
and invariably seems to pounce upon the most 
apt and appropriate subject. 

With such a designer, the engravers on 
wood in a mass, though individually unknown 
and unappreciated, rose with astonishing ra- 
pidity. Printing kept pace with them ; — 
partly through the exertions of Harvey him- 
self, who personally superintended the work- 
ing of his “ Henderson on Wines,” and part- 
ly too by the practical skill and experiments 
at press of the elder Branston and his talented 
eldest son Robert, now of the firm of Vizetelly, 
Branston, and Co. Meanwhile Whittingham 
was making gigantic strides as a fine printer, 
and the wood engravers received, from time 
to time, valuable additions to their little corps. 
Samuel Williams, a self-taught artist, who 
had commenced wood-engraving, by copying 
some paltry cock-robin cuts, while a printer’s 
apprentice at Colchester, pushed forward into 
the foremost ranks, and displayed considera- 
ble talent as a designer: his brother Thomas 
followed close in his rear; the pupils of Bran- 
ston soared up to individual distinction ; Jack- 
son, an eleve of Bewick, came to town ; and 
the veteran Nesbitt, after a long retirement, 
returned to the practice of his profession. 
George and Robert Cruikshank, especially 
the former, added by their designs to the po- 
pularity of the art; then came Seymour; 
and after him Meadows — fruitful in fancy, 
and most felicitous in the delineation oP grace- 
ful cupids and graceless blackguards, pre- 
eminent in portrait, and pretty considerable 
in ail things — besides a few designers of mi- 
nor powers, and a multitude of mere copyists 
and fac-eimile transcribers. Other engravers 
now started up — Bonner, John Wright, and 
Frederick Branston, pupils of the father of 
the latter; Smith, an emanation from Jack- 
son ; Landells, a pupil of Bewick, and others 
of inferior fame. 


From tbs Monthly l 

VICTOR DUCANGE. ■ 

Having already directed the attention of our 
readers to that portion of literary fiction of oar 1 
Gallic neighbours, apprdpriately distinguished 
by the epithet “ convulsive ;” we at .present 
propose noticing another species, altogether 
different in character and execution, which it 
known by the name of the “ vaudevilliste," 
from the resemblance in style and spirit, to 
the charming little pieces produced at the j 
Theatre du Vaudeville. This rich and amui- 
ing class of productions, light and sketchy, 
yet philosophical and humorously illustrative 
of living manners, with its brilliancy, brevity, 
and epigrammatic point, forms an agreeable jl 
contrast, and a pleasant set off against the ii 
wild vagaries and exaggerated horrors of the ] 
Convulsive!: nor are its airiness, sprightli- !| 
ness, and humourous levity, its only channs ; !; 
for, frequently, under the sparkling garb of 
liveliness, it conveys sound" practical lessons 
of political wisdom, and powerfully exposes 
some of the abuses and absurdities flowing 
from institutions of the “ good old times.” 

Victor Ducange is one of this school. The 
same exquisite address in seising on the ridi- 
culous and absurd in things and men — the 
same easy elegance of expression, playfulness 
and vivacity of imagination, and piquancy of 
observation, which have rendered hie dramatic 
works so successful, are eminently conspicu- 
ous in his novels. His profound knowledge 
of human nature is as apparent, as the easy 
gaiety of his style is amusing ; his skill in the 
development of characters, and in tracing the , 
gradual changes and modifications effected by . 
new circumstances, bringing with them new 
motives and new ideas, is particularly striking 
and natural. 

Great differences exist between an English * 
and a French novel of the present day: while 
the one appeals to the vitiated taste of an 
aristocracy-loving set, by minute details of 
the fictitious distinctions which surround the 
higher classes, their dinners, routs, equipages, 
trac&sserie, and scandal, the other recognises 
no artificial distinctions, but applies itself en- 
tirely to the moral world — to measures, not 
men — to things and not to theories — and to 
the accurate delineation of living manners in 
every department and grade in society. If 
nobility be occasionally' introduced, it is only 
to afford an opportunity of exposing the absur- 
dity of its pretensions to a privileged ascend- 
ancy, derived from old institutions, which in 
the present state of society, are incompatible 
with the happiness of the mass of mankind. 

In this particular, Ducange may be taken as 
a fair representative of the sentiments of his 
countrymen, of the moral revolution and 
widely diffused republicanism of opinion, or 
which, none but those who have resided for 
some time upon the continent, can form any 
idea' That respect and deference which was 
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formerly the attendant on exalted stations and 
great names is now transferred to intelligence, 
developed in well directed industry; and a 
successful stock broker at Paris, or the pro- 
prietor of a flourishing manufactory in the 
provinces, eclipses in public esteem, a score 
of the visile noblesse. 

Jean Phol (the principal personage in a 
tale, by Victor Ducange, of which we purpose 
giving an abstract rationnt, as a specimen of 
the VamdmUistes) is a paper manufacturer, 
and his probity, superior intelligence and use- 
fulness, are happily contrasted with the idle- 
ness, intrigue, and insignificant pretensions of 
a Marquis of the anden regimi. Git-au-Diable, 
the Baronial Castle of the latter, overlooks a 
little settlement of industrious Huguenots in 
the distant village of Ghyl au Bois, and a 
rapid sketch of its vicissitudes of proprietor- 
ship, until it reaches the Marquis, lays open 
the miseries and injustice resulting from the 
feudal system under every succeeding reign. 
From the crusading barons, it passes into the 
hands of the monks, from them it is transferred 
to the Huguenots, and then by the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes, it is seised as a for- 
feiture to the crown: at length Louis XV. 
bestows it on a poor but noble Limousin gen- 
tleman, who is inveigled into a marriage with 
a young beauty of his seraglio in the Parc au 
Cerfs. The count discovers his dishonour at 
the moment his yoong bride is dying in child- 
birth, breaks the sword that could not be his 
avenger, sends his commission and title-deeds 
to the Minister in disdain, and quits France 
for ever. 

After this overt act of rebellion, the house 
of Kerneseck, which traced its origin to the 
remotest antiquity, became possessors of the 
castle and domain of Git-au-Diable, and from 
them it descended in a right line to Timothy, 
Marquis of Kerneseck. His brothers, Martin 
tod Gregory, having previously been disposed 
of, by being thrust, the first into the navy, 
and the second into a monastery, his two sis- 
ters take the veil in the convent of St. 
Aflrique, where the eldest dies in the odour of 
sanctity from the consequences of a wonderful 
fast. Every thing seems prosperous, when 
•s ill lack would have it, the revolution 
breaks out, and the Marquis is induced by cir- 
cumstances to mount his horse and set off to 
join the Austrians at Coblentz. 

Meantime the property of the emigrants is 
confiscated — the convents are closed, the nans 
are flying in every direction, and a deputation 
of Sans Culottes from the Jacobins, seal up 
the gates of Git-au-Diable, and write on the 
little church adjoining — 

“tub vbxkcr people excogkise tbb su- 
preme SEIKO AND THE IMMORTALITY OP THE 

SOUL.” 

“The Marquis Timothy did not return with 
the Austrians, but continued his route to Po«- 
land, where he found the festivities vary 


agreeable. Martin the sailor, went out with 
the expedition of Rochambeau, to America; 
Gregory the Monk abjured his faith at the bar 
of the Qmvention, married a Carmelite nun, 
and enlisted as a dragoon in the revolutionary 
army, while Andoche the nun (the younger 
sister) fled with her confessor into Piedmont. 
The Castle of Git»au-Diable was by the revo- 
lutionary hammer, knocked down to the sturdy 
paper manufacturer, Jean Phol, who converted 
it into a factory. All the resources of art were 
put into requisition : the idle population of the 
neighbouring village found employment, and 
the whole country became enriched by the 
industry of Jean Pool. Meantime the Emigre 
Marquis was teaching his pore French to some 
dozen heavy Germans in Silesia. Among the 
pupils who attended his lectures, from charity, 
was a fair yoong pastry-cook, whom the Mar- 
quis reasoned himself into espousing, by the 
following soliloquy : — 

“ * Illustrious descendant of the victors of 
Tolbiac, you are no longer any thing more 
than a poor devil, as beggarly, thin, and con- 
temptible as your great-granafather, when he 
beheld the demolition of his last tower at Pa- 
tavy; he, for the love of religion, and you for 
the honour of the monarchy, lost your weather- 
cocks, your rights of seignory, your blazoned 
shields, and what is worse, your stamped 
crowns. France is a republic ; the throne is to 
let; the aristocracy are wandering beggars, 
and Europe is getting whipped. This is no 
time for being proud. Will you let your noble 
race perish with you when Providence gives 
you, in its mysterious wisdom, a means of sup- 

S ort in an adorable pastry-cook ? Calculate, my 
ear Marquis, with the prudence of Ulysses, 
not with the pride of Agamemnon. To be sure 
you set out to make war, and it may not be so 
noble to make pies ; but what is there that 
misfortune and fidelity do not ennoble? Well 
then, marry the pastry-cook: — primo, because 
she has as much cash as & baron’s daughter; 
secundo, because you have not a sons, and that 
it is disagreeable to trudge the streets when it 
rains or nails, and for a miserable salary to be 
at the bock of sundry varlets, who ooll yon 
Monsieur, while treating you like a lacquey ; 
tertio, and it is the best and strongest reason, 
because a hungry stomach has no ears, and a 
fasting Marquis must dine.’ 

“ Upon this, Timothy, Marquis of Kerneseck, 
pirouetted upon the toe of his left foot, with a 
grace and elasticity quite French, and wiping 
the dust from his shoes with his Kouen hand- 
kerchief, pulling down his sleeves, adjusting 
his collar, and presenting his right hand for- 
ward, tike Vestris, he hastened to declare his 
tender passion to Julia, at the moment she was 
engaged in taking tarts from the oven.” 

Julia, of coarse, was delighted at being 
made a Marchioness, and the Marquis on his 
part, was well fed and happy, selling his pat- 
ties with his sword by his side, and glorying 
in being the inventor of pies d hi Marquise;' 
when lo 1 one fine morning, he reads the in- 
telligence of the peace of Amiens, and of the 
permission granted to the Emigres to return 
and recover whatever portion of their property 
had escaped the revolutionary hammer. Ao- 
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cordingly, he sets off for hi* Castle of Git-au- 
Diable, with his spouse and daughter. On 
the road he falls in with his brother Gregory, 
in the capacity of a carter, his sister Andoche, 
in that of cook in a tavern ; and on reaching 
Moulines the party is joined by Martin, Who 
had been made a captain in the navy by Na- 
poleon. The sagacity of the latter discovers 
that, owing to an informality in the sale of 
the domain of Git-au-Diable, a small farm 
might still be recovered ; and his interest with 
the government having secured this, the good 
people of Ghyl an Bois are surprised by the 
sudden appearance of the long absent family, 
in a wretched cart, which they mistook for 
the equipage of Polichinello. 

Curiosity was the only feeling that the ill as- 
trio us descendant of Clovis excited in his 
quondam vassals. The Cur6 alone, though & 
stranger to the Marquis of Kerneseck, receiv- 
ed him with demonstrations of joy. 

“ By instinct — by some inexplicable power 
of homogeneity — some secret instruction of na- 
tural alliance, and natural succour, a parson 
and a lord sympathize in all places, times, and 
circumstances. An innate sentiment teaches 
them that they participate in the same es- 
sence — that they are sprung from the same 
principle, and that they are uterine brothers, 
twin-born of the great feudal mother, and nou- 
rished with sacred milk. Lords without par- 
sons — parsons without lords, is a greater ano- 
maly than partridge without lemons. Hence 
it was that tears or joy rolled down the cheeks 
of the good Cur6 of St. Medard, and that the 
sight of the ci-devant lord produced upon his 
senses an effect analogous to that which the 
first beam of returning light, after six long 
months of darkness, produces upon the sorrow- 
ing eyes of the inhabitants of the Polar Circle.' 

Whilerthe Curd is entertaining them, news 
of their arrival is brought to Jean Phol, who 
hastens to invite them to the chateau, where 
he proves to them, logically, that he is in 
theii debt to the amount of some thirty thou- 
sand francs, being the principal and accu- 
mulated interest of a sum left by one of the 
predecessors of the Marquis, in the hands of 
his grandfather, and which he was bound by 
oath to restore. By this act of generosity on 
the part of Jean Phol, the Marquis and his 
family are established in their farm adjoining 
the chateau. A complete harmony ensues 
between marquisses, merchants, emigrants, 
Huguenots, and priests, all living like true 
republicans, and calling each other citizens. 
This ease and prosperity affords leisure to the 
Marquis to meditate over his favourite pro- 
jects. He still dreams of recovering his cha- 
teau, and of restoring the Bourbons. Time 
passes away in the manufacture of intrigues ; 
and, at length, the sailing of the expedition of 
Pichegru and Georges, promises a certainty 
of the assassination of the First Consul. The 
Marquis sets off for Paris, after pressing the 
hand of the Curd, and humming to himself. 


with a triumphant air, “ I shall have bj 
castle." He reaches Paris in time to witnta 
the arrest of the conspirators : he is petrified 
with horror, but had he known that the poke* 
were equally well acquainted with all his 
movements and designs, as with those of tie 
sufferers, he would have had much greater 
reason for alarm. ~ 

u There was at that time a minister more 
dexterous and cunning than all the conspira- 
tors that ever did or wul exist; for this minis- 
ter had himself a share in every conspiracy: 
he formed them at first, for he was faithral 
like the Marquis, and then he disclosed them, 
when they were not succeeding to his wish* 
This was profound sagacity and superfine diplo- 
macy. Now this minister said to the Consul 
‘ We have got a Marquis of the finest species, 
who conspires and trifles — who will kiss your 
hand and betray you. He is quite a model, i 
type — let us eaten him. He would be a trea- 
sure in a palace ; he would show the directi® 
of the wind better than fifty weathercock*, and 
would not cost so much as an ambass a d or 
The Consul was amused with the suggestion, 
be laughed at it— he should rather have bam 
shocked. The next day the Marquis was m- 
moned before the minister. The day followiaf 
he was presented to the Consul, who said to 
him, while he tried to suppress his laughter- 
1 You are a Marquis. I am glad of it. You 
have served the King ; I esteem fidelity. You 
will attend my levee. Call at the Treasuy ’ 
The Marquis flew thither. On the day follov* 
ing the Marquis strutted through Paris as proud 
as a peacock, discoursing in the coffee-houses 
and the Palais Royal m this strain ‘ Sin, 
the Republic needs a master. France desnawiJ 
an Emperor, and Buonaparte is the man of 
destiny.' In fact, eight months afterward! 
Buonaparte was an Emperor; the Marquis 
was a Chamberlain ; Mr. Vincent Jean rnol 
posted to Paris with the view of obtaining 
through the influence of the Chamberlain Mu- 

S uis, the title of Imperial for his factory; and 
fadame Jean Phol said to Julie, ‘ My dearest 
friend, you see how much time has done to- 
wards drawing closer certain distances, and in 
dissipating obstacles and prejudices. Oar for- 
tune is still much greater than yours; bat the 
Marquis is at Court; he may be exalted bj 
favours; his protection may be of use to or 
husband ; and my Gustavus will certainly be 
rich enough to seek rather an alliance whieb 
will connect him with the grande mandt , and 
the honours of the Court, than an increase ef 
fortune, which would add nothing to happi* 
ness.’ ” 

Between Gustavus, the son of Jean Phol- 
and the gentle and delicate Isaurine, daughter 
of the Marquis, a tender attachment had sub- 
sisted from childhood, and time had ripened 
it into a more decided passion. But the cate- 
chising and reiterated religions lecturings 
the bigot ltd Andoche, the ex-nun, had w 
wrought upon the mind of the sensitive little 
girl, that her partiality for Gustavus caused & 
perpetual struggle within her bosom, as she 
was taught to believe that she would certainly 
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be damned if she married a heretic. Mean- 
time events proceed, and the fate of Isanrine 
is from da y to day depending on a conspiracy, 
or a coalition, on peace or war, on a defeat or 
victory, on an imperial whim or a telegraphic 
despatch, and a thousand cunning devices of 
the Cabinets of London, Berlin, and Vien- 
na, as her union with Gustaves must be de- 
termined by these various occurrences. The 
Empire had displaced the Republic. Buona- 
parte sat upon a throne, surrounded by a 
newly created nobility. The Marquis was in 
favour; he obtained places for his family ; he 
became rich ; he communicated with the Ca- 
binets of London, Berlin, and Vienna ; legiti- 
mate treasons grew dearer by coming from 
better sources, and English, Austrian, and 
Russian pensions went on increasing. Jean 
Phol too had almost kept pace with him in 
preferment : from Imperial manufacturer and 
Government contractor he had been created a 
Baron of the Empire, and shortly after a mem- 
ber of the Council. The influence which 
these changed positions of both parties exer- 
cise over the destinies of Gustavos and Isau- 
rine, and the new ideas and speculations they 
give rise to, are happily shown in their let- 
ters. The Marquis, for instance, seeing that 
Jean Phol was ennobled, no matter how ; that 
he was in possession of a castle and eighty 
thousand a year; and that the continental 
sjstem of blockade confiscated conspiracies 

I* well u mtroboadiM, wfiiM to tko Mor- 

chioness in this style 

“Madame. Continue to pursue your pre- 
‘ sent course; hasten on the marriage. My 
\ fidelity, the sacred cause, and the important 
interests of the unfortunate monarchy, require 
this further sacrifice ; the more so as it will re- 
store, indirectly it is true, but better so than 
jot at all, my castle of Git-au-Diable, to which 
I adhere from principle and fidelity, for this 
7<m know is my immutable device. Bo lose 
not a foment ; hasten on the marriage : the 
Empire is up— Legitimacy is down— St. Cloud 
» very brilliant, and the conspiracy has proved 
smoke since the crowning at Notre Dame. 
Rot that we do not know how to estimate these 
nmtters. His legitimacy is but so much whip- 
p'd cream : but ne mokes barons ; this is mo- 
jtjrchical, a good beginning, and for want of 
better— meantime— even though — marry my 
< hnghter — she may become a Duchess, and 
tm* will be a point gained.” 

80 much for the Marquis ; now for the ma- 
fcumiil epistle of Jean Phol, the Baron and 
kgialator:- 

ft My dearest spouse. Our love, our mar- 
£*ge> and above all, Heaven, have given us 
mU one son, and nature has endowed mm with 
sense, and talents. The success which 
^companies me, the fortune which awaits 
and the happy dispositions of his charter 
{****&• f° r “““ & brilliant career. Let us 
jKt he too hasty in deciding his destiny — in 
***% his career— in cheeking his progress. 


An imprudent marriage influences a whole 
life. Immense destinies are awaiting France : 
the fortune of the crowned Hero may be more 
strongly reflected on us hereafter than at pre- 
sent; and why may not our Gustavus, rich by 
my titles, my office, my fortune, and his expec- 
tations, raise his ambition above the daughter 
of an insignificant Marquis, without an estate, 
lowly connected, and without firmness at 
Court f Do not precipitate matters. Victory 
is on the point of carrying our eagles beyond 
the Neva. Russia has declared war against 
us. We shall have a throne more to dispose 
of. Let us await the issue of this great event.” 

Meantime the French army had entered the 
capital of the north ; and from the Imperial 
towers of the palace of Peter the Great an or- 
dinance arrives at Paris, upon the Emperor's 
favourite system of fusion, which compre- 
hends within its scope the respective scions of 
the houses of the Marquis of Kerneseck and 
the Baron Jean Phol. Accordingly Fonchd, 
who was as well skilled in matrimonial diplo- 
macy as in other state intrigues, acquaints the 
parties with the withes of the Emperor, and 
all the preliminaries being adjusted, the mar- 
riage is on the point of taking place, when, 
beeidee the serious obstacle of the bride's 
being almost driven to distraction by the fatal 
power of her Capuchin aunt, Andoche, in 
working on her religions scrnples, the Mar- 
quis interdicts the union, as a rumour prevails 
that the Emperor is frozen to death in Russia, 
and that the Bourbons arc on their way' to 
Paris. 

Buonaparte, however, returns to the Thnil- 
leriee ; and the Marqnis flies thither to swear 
that France was still faithful to him: ho 
moots Joan Phol, and they give each other 
the out diroot. France has to produce ano- 
ther army to supply the place of that which 
has perished; Gustavos sots out with, the 
newly enrolled corps; and after a series of 
hard fighting, is left for dead upon the field of 
Leipaio. Tne capture of Paris follows close 
upon this event. The Marqnis was right. 
Jean Phol was wrong. The former retains 
his chamberlain’s key; the latter, after voting 
for the dethronement of the man of destiny, 
writes over his establishment “ Royal Manu- 
factory.” 

Gustavos, who was supposed to have pe- 
rished, is preserved almost miraculously ; and 
after enduring many calamities, returns just 
at ths moment when his bride has cessed to 
exist. The accoont of his death, maliciously 
imported to her by the furious xealot Andoche, 
had so fkr aggravated the malady to' which 
she had long been a victim, that she had sunk 
under it ; end her lover performs the last dnty 
of depositing her in the tomb. 

We are sensible that, in this short sketch', 
we have but faintly delineated the spirit that 
runs through and animates ths work of Victor 
Ducange. To convey a just and accurate 
idea of the vehemence and address with which 
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his satire is brought to bear on the Feudalism 
and Jesuitism, against which the whole force 
of his attack is levelled, would require much 
wider bounds than those to which we are ne- 
cessarily restricted. 


From the same. 

CHATEAU DE COURCY. 

In that part of Picardy, situated between 
Saint Quentin and Soissons, about four leagues 
from the latter city, in 4he middle of a magni- 
ficent valley, and upon a mountain of no very 
great elevation, but which commands a pros- 
pect at once varied and picturesque, the tra- 
veller beholds a small town, entirely sar- 
rounded by walls, Ranked by strong towers, 
the aspect of which insensibly leads back the 
mind, to the middle ages. The approaches to 
this town are steep and rugged. Four dark 
and ponderous gates, between enormous tow- 
ess, pierced with loop-holes, impart to it a 
formidable appearance; somewhat softened, 
however, by the romantic charm of the Ivy 
that festoons the exterior walls. On the south 
aide, upon the same mountain, there are seen 
four towers, of prodigious thickness, connect- 
ed by high ramparts, forming an irregular 
square ; from the centre of which arises ano- 
ther tower, beautiful from its strength and the 
elegance of its proportions, whinh n/unmanHa 
the town and an immense extent of country. 
Within these walls, there formerly existed a 
chateau, the name of which has been render- 
ed famous by the illustrious race to which it 
belonged. 

Built by Enguerrand de Courcy the Great, 
one of the most eminent French Barons of the 
twelfth century, this chateau was, for 800 
years, the cradle of the Raouls, and the En- 
guerrands de Courcy. The last of the race, 
Enguerrand the 7th, united, in his own per- 
son, all the glory of his ancestors — an arch- 
duke of Austria, Earl of Bedford, in England, 
count of Soissons, and connected with the 
highest offices at the court of France ; held 
up as a model of bravery and loyalty, courted 
by all the kings of Europe, and particularly 
by Edward the Third of England, who gave 
him his daughter in marriage. Endowed with 
a thousand rare and brilliant qualities — hand- 
some in person, cultivated in mind — this Sire 
de Courcy died of the wounds he received in 
the crusade against Bajazet, on the disastrous 
day of Nicopolis. It is worthy of remark, 
that, in the first crusade, led by Godefroy de 
Bouillon, a Sire de Courcy greatly distin- 
guished himself; and that, in every subse- 
quent one, a hero of this name died upon the 
field of honour ; in short, that the last of the 
de Courcys sealed, with his blood, the last of 
these pious wars. There were no more cru- N 
sades, or Sires de Courcy, after the battle of 
Nicopolis. 


Now-a-days, the gates of this noble castli 
are no longer guarded by numerous men it 
arms. The formidable outworks that defend- 
ed its approaches, the ponderous draw-bridge 
that fell at the sound of the stranger’s horn, 
claiming hospitality— -all are now in ruins, or 
have disappeared. In the place of the gik 
lant knights, and their martial train, who 
made the lofty hall resound with the echo of 
their armed heels, the traveller sees but a few 
inhabitants, in a state of the most abject 
wretchedness : at those gothic windows, from 
which, so many times, the beauteous Chate- 
laine threw, with her white hand, to her lover, 
setting out for the burning plains of Syria, 
the bracelet, the “gags d’amomr,” if yon 
now perceive a human creature, it will be 
some hideous old beggar-woman, who has dog 
for herself an asylum amid the ruins; and 
who holds out her dishevelled hand, into 
which the wanderer must deposit an offering, 
to escapo her maledictions. There, where 
the Ch&telain de Courcy sighed his tender 
complaints and his love for the Dame de Fir 
rel, you will hear but the croakings of the 
raven, or the shrill cry of the owls, those ilk 
omened minstrels, whom the noise of you 
footsteps frighten to their gloomy retreats 
Seek no more for traces of those lofty halls, 
of those immense apartments, which the ah' 
most regal magnificence of the Sires de Com* 
cy, had embellished with feudal splendour^ 
for ruin*, and nothing hut mins, covered fifi 
ivy, wild roses, and parasite plants, are aff 
that you will find. A single edifice, among 
this chaotic mass still remains to attest if! 
former magnificence. The strong tower, thi| 
incomparable pile, rears proudly to the heaj 
vens a lofty front, assailed in vain for centw 
ries by the tempest, whitened with age, bil 
still majestic ; three of its sides were rent by 
an earthquake 200 years ago, but its walk} 
twenty-two feet thick, and its solid found* 
tions, will yet survive more than one gener* 
tion. 

Like all other feudal manors, the ehateaff 
de Courcy has its legends. One terrible ca- 
tastrophe, known to every one, and which 
has inspired more than one poet and romancer, 
is connected with this spot, by the name of 
its hero. We allude to the ill-fated loves of 
the Ch&telain de Courcy and the Dame de la 
Farel. Who has not felt horror-struck on 
reading this frightful drama? Who has not 
been deeply affected, in dwelling upon die 
maddening grief of the unfortunate mistre* 
of the brave Chatel&in, when her barbarous 
husband informs her, that the dish she bid 
found so delicious, was the heart of her lover^ 
This adventure has, for ages past, continu- 
ed to be related at Courcy ; but distorted by 
fables, that do more honour to the imagina- 
tion than to the erudition of the inhabitants. 
Some will show, with the best faith in th* 
world, the dungeon in which the lady wit 
confined; others, with equal assurance, point 
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rat the very stone upon wlkieh the cook pre- 
pared the horrible repeat. The worthy Picar- 
di&nt quite overlook the circumstance that the 
chateau de Farel, the ecene of the tragedy, ia 
twelve leagues from de Courcy, near St. 
Quentin. “ Etvoilabien co mme on ecrit Vkis - 
trire/” 

But all the legends of de Courcy are not so 
sombre. We shall give one, the details of 
which are full of “ biztarreri .” It is related, 
that ia the year 1120, Enguerr&nd, the se- 
cond Sire de Courcy, was one day informed 
that a lion was ravaging the environs of his 
castle. How a lion found its way into Picar- 
dy, is a point that we shall not stop to exa- 
mine; but this lion devoured cattle, and some- 
times men, and spread terror through the 
country. In such a conjuncture, could En- 
guerrand hesitate what course to pursue? 
Without any other companion than a peasant, 
who undertook to show him the lion's den, 
timed only with his sword and shield, he set 
oat About two leagues distant from de Cour- 
cj, in a wild and desolate spot, in the middle 
i a thick forest, the peasant showed En- 
gacrrand the lion, at the moment that he was 
almost upon him. “ Oh, oh,” said le Sire de 
Courcy, “ Tu me Vas de pres montrt!” and, 
ittirking courageously the animal, soon slew 
faisi, and shortly after, on the very spot, says 
l&t Chronicle, in conjunction with Saint Nor- 
iUft, founded the abbey of Premontrt ; an ap- 
pellation he gave to it in memory of the words, 

! * 2b me Vas de pr&s montrd 
1 At a later period, a figure of a lion was 
Ijheed upon a stone pedestal, supported by 
ifrree other lions, before the entrance of the 
!U»ag tower. A singular ceremony was esta- 
and kept up till the revolution of 
1759; and which some old people, still living, 
mcoQs ct to have witnessed. Three tiroes a 
Christmas, Easter, and the Pente- 
the prior of Nogent, a rich convent of 
tbs Benedictine order, founded by the Sires 
Ae Courcy, would arrive at the castle, in the 
Ifnbof a labourer, with a whip in his hand, 
[aria sack of corn behind him, mounted on a 
I mthoroe, to the ears and tail of which were 
kkfhed numerous small cakes. In this sin- 
I filtf guise, the abb£ rode three times round 
At Eon, clacking his whip; he then dis- 
counted, did homage to the'lion, and distri- 
cted the cakes to the spectators. All this 
vas performed in the presence of the Sire de 
^•vey and the officers of his household. If 
was only wanting a nail in the equip- 
j*t of the horse ; or if he was guilty of the 
igbtest incongruity during the ceremony, he 
as immediately confiscated for the benefit of 
it ofteers. The spectators used to relate, 
kt nothing could be more ridiculous, than 
C anxious care with which the servant of 
C abbd watched all the movements of his 
Ceier, and the eagerness with which he 
■kpkto make it keep down its tail, in order 
1 vaid the rigorous clause, whenever it ma- 


nifested an unbecoming disposition; a singu- 
lar ceremony, that has broadly the stamp of 
the national gaiety of France. 

After having exchanged masters, at least, 
twenty times, since the extinction of the 
house that founded it, the chateau de Courcy 
became, at the first revolution, national pro- 
perty— 1 “iros propriety communale .” Some 
years ago, the Duke of Orleans, whose im- 
mense forests are situated in this neighbour- 
hood, expressed a desire to possess the old 
chateau. Long negotiations were entered into 
between the prince and the commune, but the 
parties could not agree upon the price. The 
commune, which had refused the offer of the 
Duke of Orleans, yielded to that of the King 
of the French, who promised to convert the 
old chateau into a hunting lodge for the 
princes, his sons. Thus, the new Civil List 
became, for the trifling sum of 6000 francs, 
possessed of an immense chateau, the “ ma- 
teriel" of which is, at least, worth 200,000, 
independent of its historical value, which is 
above all price. 

There is in the history of these old walls, 
recollections, upon which their actual pos- 
sessor, Louis-Philippe, may deeply meditate. 
During the minority of Saint Louis, when 
Queen Blanche, of Castille, the mother of 
the young king, governed the kingdom as re- 
gent, a conspiracy, in which some of the most 
powerful nobles were engaged, was laid for 
the purpose of dethroning the king. The 
league gained strength ; and at an assembly of 
the conspirators, it was proposed to offer the 
crown to a man, who, by his consanguinity 
to the king, his great riches, and his private 
worth, appeared worthy of wearing it. This 
man, dazzled for a moment by the splendour 
of so brilliant an offer, allowed himself to be 
seduced by the proud desire of becoming the 
head of the most powerful monarchy in the 
world. He yielded to their solicitations, or- 
dered a magnificently jewelled crown to be 
made for himself, and tried it on in his cha- 
teau, surrounded by his officers. But, sudden- 
ly blushing at his presumptuous pride, and 
horror-struck at His treason, he cast away the 
guilty signs of his usurped power, solicited, 
and obtained the king's pardon, and died one 
of the firmest pillars of the throne. This in- 
dividual was named Enguerrand, the third 
Sire de Courcy ; and it was he who built the 
chateau that now belongs to the King of the 
French. 

In 1818, the Duchess of Berri visited the 
chateau de Courcy; the poor still recollect 
“ La bonne Duchesse .” She was accompanied 
by the Due d’Orleans. In 1838, the Blanche 
de Castille of the present age, is a prisoner in 
the citadel of Blaye, and the Seigneur de 
Courcy has enriched his brows with the regal 
diadem of “ lajcune France .” 
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From tbe Eclectic Review- 

HISTORY OF THE REFORMED RE- 
LIGION IN FRANCE.* 

There are many links which tend to pre- 
serve a degree of connexion between the de- 
partments of knowledge apparently at the 
greatest remove from each other. The suc- 
cessful application of the human fkculties in 
one path, is something done toward their 
more effective exercise in others. The cir- 
cumstances which give existence to a Chau- 
cer, or a Petrarch, may be expected to prepare 
the way for a Michel Angelo, or a Raffael ; 
and the state of thiugs which ministers to the 
growth of such spirits, will hardly fail to call 
forth a Columbus, a Galileo, or a Bacon. The 
man who excels in any one liberal pursuit, 
will generally imbibe a sympathy with more, 
and must impart the aid of that sympathy, 
more or less, to his fellows. Mental power is 
constrained to venerate its like, and must 
contribute to produce it, though the objects 
to which it is applied in its different posses- 
sors, may have little in common. 

But, if this reflective influence belong, in 
some degree, to all the matters of human cul- 
ture, it must be more especially observable in 
such as are less abstract in their character, 
and most of all in religion, which connects 
itself more readily with the mass, and takes 
the strongest hold on all the springs of action. 
If the renovation of one science, therefore, be 
the certain prelude to a similar process else- 
where, the renovation of Christianity must be 
the precursor to a similar change in regard to 
every path of human improvement. 

What it would have been reasonable, in 
this respect, to anticipate, has become history. 
The collateral benefits of the Protestant Re- 
formation may be estimated in some degree 
from the present condition of the states by 
which its claims have been rejected. The rod 
of the oppressor, by which the nations had 
been so long afflicted, was much too powerful 
to admit of being broken by any force short 
of that which religion could supply. It re- 
quired the hopes and fears # of the future, to 
undo the thraldom of the present. But, these 
mighty influences once brought into action, 
the effect was wide, and deep, and permanent. 
The state of Italy, Portugal, and Spain, im- 
proved or checked, as even they have been, 
by their juxta-position with Protestant com- 
munities, may suggest some notion of what 
must have continued to be the condition of 
Europe, apart from the agency of that mo- 
mentous revolution which armed the aristo- 
cracy and the people, the prince and the pea- 
sant, in defence of a common liberty. That 
great change consisted mainly, in what main- 
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ly distinguished it from all other ohan gci 
the elevation of the people; and served, ne- 
cessarily, to humanise the spirit of all secular 
government, and to give more equality and 
fairness to the working of the social system. 

In common with every great event, it had its 
incidental evils ; but it had also its incidental 
good. While it conferred on some states 
their first independent existence, it raised 
others much above their former level. At the 
same time, it placed all the European powers 
in such new relations to each other, that a 
sort of national confederation sprang up, such 
as at once put an end to those tendencies to- 
ward a degrading juniversal monarchy, which 
had been long at work. The struggle be- 
tween the Old and the New, forced the frame- 
work of European society into the semblance 
of two grand republics, and rendered the i 
maxims of a more liberal policy imperative, as | 
the means of self-preservation. 

The light shed by the Reformation on all 
the objects .which come within the circle of 
our knowledge, is apparent in every* page of 
history, from the age of Luther to our own. 
On this point, however, we shall allow a 
writer to speak, who will not be suspected of 
a disposition to overrate the good effects of 
the Christian religion. “ The middle of the 
sixteenth century," says D'Alembert, “saw 
a rapid change in the religion and the system 
of a great part of Europe. The new doctrines 
of the reformers, supported on the one hand, 
and opposed on the other, with that warmth 
which the interests of God, well or ill under- 
stood, can alone inspire, equally compelled 
their partisans and their adversaries to seek 
instruction. The. emulation excited by this 
great motive, multiplied knowledge of every 
kind ; and the light produced in the bosom of 
error and trouble, spread itself to those objects 
also which seemed most foreign to those dis- 
putes." ( Eltmens ds Philosophic, 1.) To 
this it might with fairness have been added, 
that these effects of reformed Christianity 
were naturally followed by a kind of reaction 
in its favour ; so that it has derived the 
means of its still advancing purification, from 
that general emnlation which no strength in- 
ferior to its own could have produced. 

Could the extent of the change which was 
to result from the labours of the Reformers 
have been foreseen, there were facts which 
seemed to point towards France as & country 
that would be affected by the new order of | 
things, almost beyond any other. The very 
fickleness of the Gallic character, — a charge 
chronicled against them since the days of i 
Cssar, — seemed to favour this conclusion : ! 

and still more their long boasted stand against j 
the despotic pretensions of the papacy, and 
in behalf of, what they were pleased to call, | 
“the liberties of the Gallican Church.” But 
these circumstances, and others of the name I 
description, were tp be counteracted ; and af- 
ter a struggle, hardly less determined or pro- j 
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tneted than «u maintained in our own coun- 
try, the French 'people were to find them- 
iclTflt thrown upon the mercies of a pore des- 
poti«m, and had to choose between embracing 
a Christianity as corrupt, Upon the whole, as 
any thing existing in the age before Luther, 
or an abandonment of religious faith altoge- 
ther. It is well known, that the Author of 
the “Decline and Fall,*’ recommended Dr. 
Robertson to give the story of the French 
Protestants a place among his works. But if 
it be true, as Mr. Hallam has somewhere 
said, that history is “ the sworn slave of suc- 
cus" it was not with such a theme that even 
the genius of Robertson could have made any 
great impression. It is, indeed, a remarkable 
fact in the history of the French people, that, 
as a nation, they should always appear as 
thoogh incapable of choosing a middle course. 
The extremes of despotism or anarchy, jof the J 
wont religion or no religion, are the connex- I 
ions in which history is generally presenting 
them; — the minority, capable of wiser and 
better things, being always borne down by an 
overwhelming majority, impelled as by the 
foree of intoxication. 

We would hope, however, that the time 
past may be sufficient for our neighbours to 
have wrought thus extravagantly. As to the 
volume before us, though relating, as we 
hare intimated, to a theme which, both in its 
progress and its end, draws somewhat too 
largely on our painful sympathies, we can 
readily bear our testimony to the care, the 
candour, and the general ability with which 
it is executed. It must be admitted, that its 
subject furnishes some of the most valuable 
lessons to be derived from modern history ; 
and to most of these the Author is capable of 
doingample justice. The work, if completed 
as begun, will be the most interesting and 
valuable, on the subject, with which we are 
acquainted. The present volume commences 
with the first appearance of the Reformed 
Doctrine in France, and conducts the reader 
through all the perils to which it was exposed, 
down to the eve of the memorable St. Bartho- 
lomew. The persons occurring most fre- 
quently in the narrative are, Francis I., Henry 
11., Francis II., Charles IX., Catharine de 
Medieis, the Duke of Guise, Admiral Coligny , 
the King of Navarre, the Prince of Conde, 
the Cardinal Lorraine, de l’^opital, Calvin, 
Bea, and tome other names less familiar to 
general readers, bat fitted to awaken an equal, 
*ad, in some instances, a stronger interest. 
Mr. 8medley has made a skilful use of his ma- 
terials; and has prudently consulted the taste 
of some of his readers, by the introduction of 
seasonable and illustrative anecdotes. The 
first chapter describes a theatrical performance 
in tbs palace of Francis I. ; showing that the 
Pries who were in the practice of committing 
the unhappy Lutherans to the flames with 
stedisd barbarity, could convert the excite- 
Mvem.—V ol XXIH. 


ment occasioned by their doctrine into a source 
of amusement. 

“ In 1524, the king himself did not refuse to 
smile at a light interlude, represented in one of 
the saloons of his own palace, the plot of 
which, as it has been handed down to us, could 
scarcely be agreeable to any very zealous Ro- 
manist. In mis Tragedy, as it is strangely 
termed, when the curtain draws up, the rope 
appeared seated on a lofty throne, crowned 
with his tiara, and encircled with a throng of 
cardinals, bishops, and mendicant friars. In 
the middle of the hall was a huge pile of char- 
coal smouldering and scarcely betraying any 
sign of the flame that lurked beneath, till it was 
approached by a venerable gray-haired man 
imitating the features of Reucblin. At first he 
appeared as if alarmed at the unexpected sight 
of the large and brilliant company of eccle- 
siastics; but speedily recovering himself, he 
addressed them on church abuses, and the 
necessity of reform ; and then approaching the 
embers, he roused them with his staff*, and re- 
vealed the glowing charcoal underneath. As 
Reuchlin withdrew, Erasmus entered, and was 
immediately recognised by the cardinals, with 
whom he seemed on terjps of old acquaintance. 
In his speech on the diseased condition of the 
.Church, he did not probe the wound to its 
core, but soothed and mitigated its virulence 
by mild and lenitive applications, not declaring 
himself avowedly a foe to either party, depre- 
cating any sudden change in matters or so 
deep a moment, and strenuously recommend- 
ing time as the most able physician. When 
he sat down behind the cardinals, they paid him 
distinguished attention, evidently dreading his 
opposition no less than thoy coveted bis sup- 
port. Next appeared a true counterpart of the 
Talus of Spencer, a man all iron, both in soul 
and body. He was intended for Hutten, and 
bursting out into a furious declamation, he 
taxed tne conclave, which he set at nought, as 
the authors of all corruption in religion, and 
openly denounced the Pope as Antichrist, the 
ravager and destroyer of Christendom. Seiz- 
ing a pair of bellows, he hurried to the embers, 
and blew them violently into a flame, so fierce 
as to terrify the Holy College. While, how- 
ever, he was still blowing and fuming, he fell 
down dead on the spot, and .the cardinals, sup- 
pressing all marks either of joy or grief, car- 
ried him away without any funeral service. 
Lastly entered one in motley, whose monkish 
garb declared him to be Luther. Like a se- 
cond Isaac, he bore a pile of logs upon his 
shoulder, and cried out, ( I will m&e this little 
fire shine through the whole world, so that 
Christ, who has well nigh perished by your de- 
vices, shall be restored to life in spite of you !’ 
Then, tossing the logs upon the charcoal, he 
kindled them into a blaze, which illuminated 
the whole chamber, and seemed to shine to the 
l very uttermost ends of the earth. Thereat the 
monster of a monk broke hastily away, and the 
Pope and cardinals, quaking with fear, throng- 
ed together in close deliberation. Then the 
Pope, with many tears, demanded assistance 
ana advice in a short and piteous speech. 
When he had concluded, up rose one of the 
No. 134.— O 
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mendicants, a round big-bellied and sleek-head- 
ed little brother, who proffered ready aid to the 
Pontiff. The holy father’s diploma, heretofore, 
he said, had constituted the members of his 
order defenders of the true faith, and inquisi- 
tors into heretical pravity. If St. Peter would 
a second time rely upon them, and place all 
the burden on their shoulders, they would 
pledge themselves to carry the matter through 
to his entire satisfaction. The cardinals hailed 
this proposal with acclamations, and urged upon 
his Holiness, that those men who had dealt so 
well with John Huss, at Constance, were, of 
all other, the most fit agents whom he could 
select for the present dangerous crisis. Bre- 
thren, said the Pope, addressing the mendi- 
cants, if indeed you will repeat your great 
work as at Constance, boundless are the re- 
wards that you may expect. Your four-fold 
order shall no longer wear rags, but be richly 
dressed, ride on horses and in litters, throw 
purple robes on their shoulders, carry mitres 
on their brows, and be fed, moreover, with the 
fattest bishopricks. Go and prosper ; stay our 
falling dominion, and, for the safety of us all, 
first extinguish this fire, kindled the Lord 
knows how. The friars at the word hurried to 
the flames, and pouring on them a vast quan- 
tity of neat wine, raised them at once to so 
fearful a height, that the whole conclave was 
stupefied, ana the mendicants themselves fled 
with terror. 

“ Whon the cardinals had recovered a little, 
they addressed a supplication to the Pope. 

« Most Holy Father, to thee is given authority 
both in heaven and on earth; quench the fire 
with thy malediction, that it may not over- 
power us. We know that there is not any 
element in the creation which must not sub- 
side by thy word. Heaven and earth, obey 
thee ; at thy bidding, even purgatory absolves 
or retains the souls of the departed. Where- 
fore, by thy saintly office, attack this fire with 
sound anathemas, lest we become a by-word 
and a reproach.’ 1 Cursed be he,’ was the 
Pope’s apostrophe in consequence, to the fire, 
‘ who lighted tnee ! Darkness overcome thee, 
night surround thee, that thou mayest no 
longer burn. May he who piled thee with 
fuel be stricken with the sores of Egypt, incu- 
rable, in his lower bowels. May God strike 
him with darkness and blindness, and madness, 
so that he may fumble in noon day, even as a 
blind man fumbles in the night.’ When the 
hapless Pope discovered that the fire was insen- 
sible to his curses, and that he was powerless 
against the elements, lie expired in a paroxysm 
of rage ; and at the sight, the whole assembly 
broke up, convulsed with laughter.” pp. 13-17. 

This characteristic scene is taken from a 
document attached to the second volume of 
the Historia Reformationis , by Gerdesius; — 
an author, we may observe, whose valuable 
labours have not been sufficiently attended to 
by out writers on ecclesiastical affairs. Dr. 
M‘Crie has shown the use that may be made 
, of his researches ; and we ore pleased to see 
Mr. Smedley following his example. In the 
original, the more racy and amusing points in 
the above description are given in italics, 


which add much to its force, though hardly 
comporting with the gravity of history. The | 
following account of heroic suffering in the ! 
cause of truth, derived from the testimony of 
the great Erasmus, is truly interesting. It i 
relates to a period before any reformed church | 
existed in France. 

“ Louis Berquin, a gentleman of Picardy, ! 
employed in the honourable office of King’s j 
Advocate, had been convicted some time back 
of having translated into French certain writ- 
ings of Luther > and as he obstinately declined j 
to retract his adherence to the obnoxious doc- 
trines, he would even then have been led to the 
stake, but for the intercession of powerful j 
friends. Arrested a second time, about the 
season of the disturbance at Meaux, it seemed | 
as if he must encounter certain destruction. ; 
Nevertheless, so energetic were the represen- j 
tations offered in his behalf by Queen Marga- 
ret, of Navarre, to her brother, Francis I.j at ■ 
that moment prisoner at Madrid, that the king j 
exercised from his distant confinement the 
length of arm for which royalty is proverbial, 
ana commanded a suspension of the process. 

It was not, however, till the return of the 
monafeh from confinement, and even then 
with a sullen and reluctant obedience, that the 
parliament allowed Berquin to be discharged 
from the Conciergerie. When Francis sent 
the provost of Paris to demand his release, and j 
in case of refusal to force the gates of his dun- 
geon, the magistrate was denied all positive 
answer, and coldly informed that he might 
execute his commission. A few years later, 
when the king was closely occupied by the 
troubles of Italy and the ambitious senemes 
projected in the League of Cambrai, he forgot 
or abandoned his former client, and the long j 
protracted and persevering vengeance of the 
parliament was then fully gratified. 

“ Of (he charges upon which Berquin was 
condemned, few particulars have reached us ; 
for Erasmus, from whom we derive a minute 
account of his behaviour at the stake, professes 
his own unacquaintance with them, and on one 
point alone declares his confidence — that, what- 
ever might be his imputed errors, Berquin was 
convinced in his heart that he maintained the 
truth. The victim was above forty years of 
age; so pure and blameless in his life, that 
scandal had never rested on his name ; towards 
his friends, he exhibited singular gentleness of 
affection , towards the poor and needy, unbound- 
ed charity. To the external ordinances *>f the 
church he paid all due observance, attending 
regularly to days of fasting or of festival, to 
mass ana sermons, and to whatever else might 
contribute to edification. Free from guDe, 
liberal in disposition, upright in principles, he 
never inflicted or provoked injury, neither was 
there any thing in his whole life unbecoming 
of true Christian piety. His friends were pro- 
bably mistaken, when they declared him to be 
most alien from the doctrines of Luther ; they 
were right, doubtless, when they added, that 
his chief crime was the ingenuous avowal of 
dislike to certain troublesome divines and 
monks, not less savage than stupid. Sonne of 
the heterodox propositions noted in one of his 
publications were, that the Scriptures ought to 
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be read to the people at large in the vernacular 
tongue; a remonstrance against the invocation 
of the Virgin Mary, often substituted in ser- 
mons in lieu of that of the Holv Ghost; a de- 
nial that she was the fountain of all grace ; and 
a wish that certain expressions, which, in* the 
Vesper service, contrary to the unvarying tenor 
of Scripture, designated her as our life and 
hope, should be restricted to the Son, to whom 
they properly appertained. 

“ The process against Berquin was submitted 
to the decision of twelve judges, who, as the 
day of sentence approached, committed him to 
pnson, an evil omen of their intended severity, 
lie was condemned in the first instance, after 
public abjuration of his heresy and the burning 
of bis books by the executioner, to be bored 
through the tongue, and committed to perpe- 
tual imprisonment. Astonished at a sentence 
thus harsh and unmerited, he spoke of an ap- 
peal to the king and to the Pope ; and his per- 
secutors, indignant at the menace, informed 
him, that as be declined their original award, 
they would effectually prevent his power of 
appeal by condemning him at once to the 
flames. Six hundred armed rpen surrounded 
the Place de Greve on the day of his execu- 
tion. A by-stan der close to the stake, when 
Berquin approached it, perceived in him no 
cbenge of countenance, no gesture betraying 
agitation. 4 You would have said,’ are the 
strong words employed, i that he was meditat- 
ing in his library upon his studies, or in the 
church upon his God.’ Not even when the 
executioner read in a hoarse voice his accusa- 
tion and sentence, did he show one symptom of 
diminished fortitude. When ordered to dis- 
mount from the cart, he - descended cheerfully 
without a moment’s delay. His bearing, how- 
ever, by no means indicated that stony want of 
feeling which brutal hardihood sometimes ge- 
nerates in atrocious criminals, hut was rather 
the effect of a tr&nauil spirit at peace with God 
and with itself. The few words which he 
attempted to utter to the people, were rendered 
wholly inaudible by the shouts of the soldiery 
instructed to drown his last speech, if he 
should attempt to make one ; and so effectually 
had the representations of the priests steeled 
the hearts of the ignorant spectators, that 
when he was strangled at the stake, (the only 
mercy accorded to him,) not a single 1 5mm * 
was heard from the populace, ready as they 
always were to bestow such aspirations on 
murderers and parricides. * Thus much,’ says 
the bearer of that ‘ great injured name,’ from 
whom we have borrowed the above narrative, 
who never failed in wisdom to detect folly and 
iniquity, or in honesty to visit them with the 
ridicule which he thought their best correc- 
tive; ‘Thus much have! to relate to you con- 
cerning Berquin; if he died with a sound con- 
science, as I verily hope he did die, tell me in 
return whose end could be happier.’ ’’—Erasmus 
Epist. CLX. pp. 18— 21. 

The effect of such proceedings was not the 
extinction of the reformed doctrine. The 
martyrdom of Berquin took place in 1529. 
In 1555, the first Protestant church in France 
was formed. Only four years later, a national 
synod of such churches was convened ; and 


in 1562, they are said to have counted not 
fewer than 2140 congregations. So great 
were their numbers in Paris, that between 
30,000 and 40,000 persons had assembled on 
the same spot for service. Many also of the 
nobility, and of the court, were either openly 
or secretly with them. Did our limits per- 
mit, we could willingly trace the varying 
condition of these confessors and martyrs to 
the point at which the present volume closes; 
but a few iemarks on the evidence .that the 
massacre on the eve of St.- Bartholomew was 
preconcerted, must conclude the present 
article. 

Our readers will remember, that, a few. 
years ago, a spirited controversy on this point 
was carried on between Dr. Lingard and Dr. 
Allen. The former maintained, on the autho- 
rity of certain statements made by the Duke 
of Anjou while in Poland, before hid accession 
to the throne as Henry III., that the massacre 
had resulted from the failure of an attempt 
contrived, by the queen-mother and the duke, 
without the knowledge of the king, to assas- 
sinate the admiral Coiigny; that it was not 
until the failure of this attempt, that any 
thought was entertained of destroying both 
the admiral and his adherents, but that,. partly 
by insinuations, and partly by threats, & man- 
date to that effect was obtained from the 
monarch. Thus, the intent to kill is restricted 
to oue victim, and all that followed is made to- 
be the effect of accident, panic, and the mo- 
ment. But Dr. Allen has shown, on the tes- 
timony of Cardinal D’Ossat, that an arrange- 
ment embracing the most ample ‘ vengeance' 
on the Huguenot party, had been long formed, 
and conducted with the most consummate 
artifice, on the part of the king and others. 
The reason, however, of our adverting to this 
matter at present, is to observe, that, since 
the controversy between Dr. Allen and Dr. 
Lingard, a volume has appeared in Paris, en- 
titled “ Monument Incdits de VHistoire de 
France: 1. Correspondence de Charles IX. e 1 
de Mandclot , Oouvemeur de Lyon , pendant 
Vannte 1572. 2. Lettres des Seize au Roi 

d'Espagne , PhiUippe //.” This work exposes 
the falsehood of Dr. Lingard’s account, in a 
manner which must put an end to all further 
discussion relating to it. From the letters of 
the king, and of the queen -mother, contained 
in this volume, and from the answer to them, 
it appears that, some days before the attempt 
on the life of the admiral, and nearly a fort- 
night before the massacre, expedients were 
adopted to prevent the flight of the unhappy 
victims, whose sacrifice was to prove an occa- 
sion of so much joy to the veteran cut-throat 
then filling, the chair of St. Peter.* We regret 


• The question of premeditation is also examined 
at length in the 3d Vol. of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh’s History of England, (Lardner’s Cyclop^ 
XXXVII.) by his Continuator. Viscount Cha- 
teaubriand has made a feeble attempt to disprove 
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that Mr. Smedley dees not appear to be 
acquainted with the publication we have no- 
ticed; and as his next volume will commence 
with an account of the proceedings in Paris 
on the night of the 23d of August, 1672, we 
strongly recommend it to his careful perusal. 


From' the Spectator. 

FAULKNER S VISIT TO GERMANY. 

Two volumes remarkable for their good 
sense and the absence of pretension. The in- 
formation respecting the condition of the Ger- 
man people, as far as Sir Arthur Faulkner’s 
wanderings took him, and of German institu- 
tions, as far as they could be seen through the 
eyes, — for the author is ignorant of German, 
— are, to their extent, extremely valuable, 
and prove how much we want a truly good 
book, worthy of Madame di Stael’s title of 
“ Germany.” His communications on the 
subject of education in Germany, if not alto- 
gether new, can never be repeated too often : 
for the Germans present examples to us in 
this respect, that, if followed, would change 
the face of this country, and dispense with a 
vast many acts of Parliament and much po- 
lice. The author's own observations on the 
necessity of combining moral with intellec- 
tual education, are extremely well worth at- 
tention. In this, he considers, lies all the er- 
ror of the Tate Mr. Brougham's (as he calls 
him) plan of spreading education among the 
poor; and it constitutes the mischief (for such 
he deems it) of the Bell and Lancaster sys- 
tems. 

“ The Lancaster plan is not adopted in any 
of the German schools, though it is not un- 
known. They are deemed essentially defec- 
tive, by risking the loss of that first of all ob- 
jects, without which no object, or worse than 
none, is supposed to be attained at all — the 
care of the morals, manners, and disposition. 
The wholesale rapidity of the Lancaster ope- 
ration resembles in their notion a kind of ma- 
chinery, and, as happens with machinery, too 
often sacrifices the quality of the article to the 
quantity of production. Besides, say they, if 
you increase the mental ability while moral 
duties are unprovided for, you create a most 
dangerous power, ready at any time to be con- 


the premeditation, on the authority of the secret 
despatches of Salviati, the papal Nuncio, discover- 
ed in the Vatican. From these he made copies 
and extracts, which he communicated to the late 
Sir Junes Mackintosh; and they are given in the 
Appendix tttthis volume. The whole evidence of 
the Nuncio, however, consists of bare and brief 
assertion, without a syllable of direct or circum- 
stantial proof; and it is shown, that Salviati actu- 
ally refutes himself. Besides which, he was not 
in the confidence of Charles and Catherine, who 
communicated with the Pope, not through the 
Nuncio, but through their ambassador Ferralx, or 
a special envoy. 


verted to the wont purposes. With the view 
of attending to their intellectual and moral 
idiosyncrasies, the classes are respectively 
broken into sdiall sections, which allows 'the 
superintendent to observe the least impropriety 
at a glance, when it is checked ou the instant, 
while good humour and diligence are promoted 
by every possible encouragement. 

“ The restalezzi system is in very general 
adoption. The children are made to exercise 
their reason upon every thing they do not 
clearly comprehend ; and care is taken not to 
force a progress beyond their capacity. Thns 
understanding every thing' as they go along, 
they take delight in their task. The Lancas- 
ter plan ia admitted to be the best fitted to tarn 
out the greatest number of readers and writers 
in & given time; but, securing none of the 
weightier ends of education, it puts, they 
think, a lever into the hands of the people, 
which is dangerous in proportion as they have 
not been directed how to use it. 

“ To avoid the abuses of emulation among the 
children, which is apt to run into envy and bad 
feeling, the school prize is made not to consist 
in selfish triumph over a rival, bht in a victory 
over knowledge. The joy to be inspired is not 
that of outstripping a competitor, but exclu- 
sively in the pleasure of the pursuit. * Lessons 
so carefully learned and grounded at the most 
docile season of life, add during so many years, 
it may be presumed, do not lose their innuenoe 
when required to be put in practice in the bu- 
siness of the world. The tone of morals is ^ 
raised to a high pitch, and any sinking below 
it rendered next to impossible, or if it occur- 
red, sure to be visited with universal discoun- 
tenance or contempt. Here, then, we have a 
full explanation of the superiority of the Ger- | 
mans in point of civil subordination. While : 
all classes are so well instructed, wanton op- 
pression becomes as improbable in the ruler as j 
tame submission or unprovoked revolt in the 
subject; making good the words of Plato, who j 
laid it down as a rule, that ‘a sound moral in- 
stitution would render the office of a judge as ; 
much a sinecuro as a good system of bodily ' 
training that of the physician.’ 

“ Corporal punishments at the German ! 
schools are extremely rare. The aim is to call 
into play all the generous affections, and the 
whole power of a well-directed emulation, 
carefully inspiring a proper sense of self-re- 
spect. Chastisement is for the same end made 
to work upon their shame , never through their 
fears. When punishment in any other form is 
resorted to, it is merely solitary confinement. 

“ Every proper attention is paid to the state 
of the cluldren’s health. When ill, they have 
gratuitous attendance at their own houses. 
They are all well and warmly olothed, the pe- 
cuniary means for so doing being in a great 
measure derived from the proceeds of the in- 
dustry of the female part of the establishment, 
whicn, together with the donations of private 
individuals in aid of contributions raised from 
the public, when put together, accumulate a 
fund that nearly covers aO the expenses of the 
institution ; and when any debt remains unsa- 
tisfied, it is borne by the Government. 

I “That no time shall be unprofit&bly squan- 
| dered, there it but one fortnight of vacation in 
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the whole year; and this is taken up in repairs 
of the building and in cleansing and white- 
washing the class-rooms. 

“ Government appoints commissioners for 
the election of the director and masters of the 
Freiachale, and when the choice is fixed upon 
it must have the final approbation of his Ma- 
jesty. The salary of a teacher is annually from 
two hundred to eight hundred dollars. 

“ Such then, in brief, is here the German 
plan of popplar education, which I believe is, 
with nail modification, prevalent over the 
whole country that goes by the name of Ger- 
many. Fichte, the celebrated metaphysician, 
was used to say, that 1 he looked to its effects 
for nothing short of the regeneration of the 
nation.’ ” 

There is no doubt, that where such a sys- 
tem as is here described can be carried into 
effect, it is preferable to another which simply 
looks to a provision of reading and writing. 
But where all cannot be done, surely a part 
has its value. How can any creature be 
worse for learning to read and write? But 
how the learners of reading and writing may 
improve themselves and be more useful to 
others, is pretty evident. The neglect of pro- 
per and profitable occupations for the sake of 
indulging in the idle reading of subscription 
libraries, is mentioned as one of the draw- 
backs on education, or rather as a reason 
against it But resorting to a scheme in or- 
der to avoid regular labour, is as old as the 
hills; the form only varies with the times. 
It has been different in all ages : it has taken 
the shape of dancing, “ lovering," gossiping, 
story-telling, meeting-going, gin-drinking : 
perhaps novel-reading is as little corrupting 
as ghost-storying or ballad-singing. The 
change is only in the fashion of the thing, — 
made a little more offensive by assimilating 
the habits of the kitchen and drawing-room ; 
which, as all good housewives know, whether 
in millinery or literature, is a most odious and 
abominable feature of modern manners. 

No doubt, the German system of education 
is best, wherein both morals and intellect are 
trained. In our plans, that has been attempt- 
ed which seemed practicable : but it is not 
true that intellectual instruction alone is at- 
ttiied on the Bell, and Lancaster plan. Is 
then no moral training in the application ne- 
cemry for procuring such learning as is 
taught? none in teaching another, with tem- 
per and quietness, that which you know your- 
self; or in guarding strictly the peace and 
the industry of the little busy community, in 
tbe capacity of monitors ? There is a great 
deal of morals here, and might be more. 

We are not among those, however, who are 
satisfied with the present state of national 
education in this country. The manner in 
which it has been neglected, or but fraction- 
ally effected, exhibits one among many in- 
stances of legislative blindness. A system of 
national education extending over all the 
country^— which would meke it compulsory, 


and not merely compulsory, but degrading to 
be omitted, that every child should pass 
through a course of moral and intellectual 
instruction (religious instruction being also 
provided for according to sect), — would as 
Fichte said of the German system, soon re- 
generate the land : it would be more efficient 
than all the police that was ever established — 
than all the magistrates, the Courts of Assize, 
the hulks, the Colonies, the drops ; it would 
be well worth exchanging for the Pension 
List ; it would supersede much of the Civil 
List; and if the standing army were to be 
disbanded to-morrow, to provide the necessary 
income, toe at least should not be found among 
the mourners. The moral and intellectual 
education of the universal people is sd essen- 
tial, that nothing can show more plainly than 
its neglect, that this and other countries have 
been governed not for the welfare of the coun- 
try itself, but for the profit and advantage of 
such as were born or could scramble to the 
helm. The country has been amused with- 
acts of Parliament, volume upon volume, 6helf 
upon shelf; and they have been heaped up 
before the public eye in order to keep from 
them tbe sight of their true interest. 

We have only referred to the graver part of 
Sir A. B. Faulkner’s work: it contains, how- 
ever, as much of the amusing as of the in- 
structive. His tour lies chiefly on the Rhine, 
in Holland and the Netherlands ; and is com-* 
posed mainly of several attempts to reach 
Italy with his invalid wife. He never ar- 
rived; but was obliged to sojourn in Bonn, in 
Brussels, and other parts adjacent ; and these 
volumes are the result of his combined memo- 
randa. They are not well written ; but still,, 
indicative of a well-intentioned and well-in- 
formed man. 

They are dedicated to the Duke of Sussex, 
in a merited tone of panegyric. M Kings and' 
brothers of kings have become," he says, “ the 
strenuous abettors of that liberty which was. 
once the dread of the Throne and the despair 
of the subject." The Duke has been an en- 
courager of liberal opinions, and a promoter, 
of liberal measures, which he has defended. 
14 through evil report and good report;" and 
in these moments of success and even trU 
umph, his honest and steady faith ought not 
to pass without its popular reward. His. 
temptations to desert the cause of the People 
have been manifold : his trials, those that are? 
considered hard, very hard, by persons simi- 
larly situated ; and yet, in the most unflinch- 
ing and uncompromising manner, he has ad-> 
hered from youth to age the warm friend of 
the mass of his countrymen. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 

LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS AND DIS- 
TINGUISHED SCOTSMEN/ 

Orb of those great and laborious works 
which may be emphatically called national — 
a vast storehouse, where the thoughts and ac- 
tions of the past are garnered up for the in- 
struction of the future. We know no man so 
competent to this onerous task as Mr. Cham- 
bers. As the Dumfries Courier well observes, 
“ If ever Scotland could boast of an author 
whom she might call exclusively her own, it 
is Robert Chambers.” His researches and his 
exertions have been entirely devoted to his 
native country. To the most enthusiastic 
perseverance he has united the most minute 
investigation; and never was man of his pe- 
riod of life more thoroughly conversant with 
a subject, than he is with the annals of Scot- 
land. Lucid, impartial, and in general (i. e. 
barring a considerable sprinkling of Scotti- 
cisms) eorreetly written, the present volume 
is invaluable ; and the work, when completed, 
will be an 'extraordinary monument of the in- 
formation and industry of an individual. Of 
such a performance no extracts can give a just 
idea; but we have made a miscellaneous 
gleaning of pleasant anecdote. The follow- 
ing account of Dr. Adam’s youth is a true 
picture of the life led by many a Scotch scho- 
lar. 

11 He lodged in a small room at Restalrig, in 
the north-eastern suburbs ; and for this accom- 
modation he paid fourpenee a-week. All his 
meals, except dinner, uniformly consisted of 
oat-meal made into porridge, together with 
small beer, of whifch he only allowed himself 
half a bottle at -a time. When he wished to 
dine, he purchased a penny loaf at the nearest 
baker’s shop; and, if the day was fair, he would 
despatch hie meal in a walk to the Meadows or 
Hope Park, which is adjoining to the southern 
part of the city; but if the weather was foul, 
ne had recourse to some long and lonely stair, 
which he would climb, eating his dinner at 
every step. By this means all expense for 
cookery was avoided, and he wasted neither 
coal nor candles , for, when he was chill, he 
used to run till his blood began to glow ; and 
his evening studies were always prosecuted 
under the roof of some one or other of his com- 
panions.” 

That of Dr. Walter Anderson is a curious 
instance of the passion for writing. 

“ He is a remarkable specimen of that class 
of authors, who, without the least power of 
entertaining or instructing their fellow-crea- 

* Lives of Illustrious and Distinguished Scots- 
men, from the earliest period to the present time, 
arranged in alphabetical order, and forming a oom- 

E lcte Scottish Biographical Dictionary. By Ro* 
ert Chambers, author of the “Picture of Scot- 
land,” kc. kc. Embellished with splendid and 
authentic Portraits. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 558. Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh, 1832, Bhtckie and Son ; Dub- 
lin, Curry and Co.; London, Simkin and Co. 


tores, yet persist in writing and publishing 
books, which nobody ever reads, and still, like 
the man crazed by the lottery, expect that ths 
next, and the next, and the next will be at- 
tended with success. Perhaps Anderson's es* 
codtkes scribendi received its first impulse ftpm 
the following ludicrous circumstance. His pa- 
rish comprehending the house of Ninewells, he 
was often entertained there, in company with 
the brother of the proprietor — the celebrated 
David Hume. The conversation having turn- 
ed one day on the successes of Mr. Hume as 
an author, Anderson said, * Mr. David, 1 dare- 
say other people might write books too; but 
you clever fellows have taken up all the good 
subjects. When I look about me, 1 cannot 
fina one unoccupied.’ Hume, who liked ajoke 
upon an unsuspecting clergyman, said, * What 
would you think, Mr. Anderson, of a history 
of Croesus, king of Lydia? — that has never 
yet been written.’ Mr. Anderson was delight- 
ed with the idea, and, in short, ‘ upon that 
hint he wrote' In 1755 was published, ‘The 
History of Croesus, king of Lydia, in four 
parts ; containing observations on the ancient 
notion of destiny, or dreams, on the origin and 
credit of the oracles, and the principles upon 
which their oracles wore defended against any 
attack.’ What is perhaps the best part of the 
iest, the work was honoured with a serio-bur- 
lesque notice in the Edinburgh Review, then 
just started by Hume, Smith, Carlyle, and 
other wits — the article being written, we have 
no doubt, by the very man who incited the un- 
happy author to his task. * * 4 


“ One of the last attempts of Dr. Anderson 
was a pamphlet against the principles of the 
French revolution. This being not only writ- 
ten in his usual heavy style, but adverse to the 
popular sentiments, met with so little sale, that 
it could scarcely be said to have been ever pub- 
lished. However, the doctor was not discou- 
raged ; adopting rather the maxim, ‘ contra «*- 
dentior ito,' he wrote a ponderous addition or 
appendix to the work, which he brought with 
him to Edinburgh, in order to put it to the 
press. Calling first on his friend Principal Ro- 
bertson, be related the whole design, which, u 
might be expected, elicited the mirthful sur- 

E rise of the venerable historian. * Really,’ raid 
>r. Robertson, < this is the maddest of all your 
schemes — what! a small pamphlet is found 
heavy, and you propose to lighten it by mak- 
ing it ten times heavier ! Never was suck mad- 
ness heard of!’ ‘ Why, why,* answered Dr. 
Anderson, * did you never see a kite raised 
by boys ?* * I have,’ answered the Principal. 

‘ Then, yo i must have remarked that, when 
you try to raise the kite by itself, there is no 
getting it up ; but only add a long string of pa* • 
pens to its tail, and up it goes like a laverock!* 
The reverend principal was completely over- 
come by this argument, which scarcely left 
him breath to reply, so heartily did he langfa 
at the ingenuity of the resolute author. How- 
ever, we believe, he eventually dissuaded Dr- 
Anderson frorahi* design.” 


Stratford JubUb*.— tL One of the most re- 
markable masks upon this occasion was James 
Boswell, Esq., in the dress of an armed Cor- 
sican chief. . He entered the amphitheatre 
about twelve o'clock. He wore a short, dark- 
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wtoured coat of coarse cloth, scarlet waistcoat 
and breeches, and black spatterdashes ; his cap 
or bonnet was of black cloth ; on the front of it 
vis embroidered, in gold letters. Viva la Liber - 
te; and on one side 5* it was a handsome blue 
feather and cockade ; so that it had an elegant, 
as well as a warlike appearance. On the breast 
of bis coat was sewed a Moor's head, the crest 
of Corsica, surrounded with branches of laurel. 
He had also a cartridge-pouch, into which was 
staek a stiletto, and on his left side a pistol 
to hong upon the belt of his cartridge-pouch. 
Hs had a fusee hung across his shoulder, wore 
as powder in his hair, but had it plaited at full 
Joqgth, with a knot of blue ribands at the end 
of rt. He had, by way of staff, a very curious 
fine, all of one piece, with a bird finely carved 
upon it, emblematical of the sweet Bard of 
Aran. He wore no mask, saying, that it was 
not proper for a gallant Corsican. So soon as 
became into the room he drew universal at- 
tention. The novelty of the Corsican dress, 
its becoming appearance, and the character of 
that bravo nation, concurred to distinguish the 
ennsd Corsican chief. He was first accosted 
by Mrs. Garrick, with whom he had & good 
deal of conversation. Mr. Boswell danced both 
a minuet and a country dance with a very pret- 
ty Irish lady, Mrs. Smeldon, wife of captain 
Sheldon of the 38th regiment of foot, who was 
dressed in a genteel domino, and before she 
danced, threw off her mask.” 

Beautiful antithesis in a Lyric of Boswell's 
«■, Sir Alexander Boswell. 

tt The auld will speak, the young maun hear. 

Be canty, but be gude and leal ; 

Your ain ills aye hae heart to bear, 

Anither’s aye hae heart to feel.” 

Work of Mr. Zachary Boyd. — “ He dedicates 
fee second volume to the Electress Palatine, 
daughter of James VI., and adds a short piece, 
which he styles her ‘ Lamentations for the 
death of her son, who was drowned while 
crowing in a ferry-boat to Amsterdam. The 
utravagant grief which he describes in this 
little work is nigbly amusing. It strikes him 
feat the electress must have conceived a vio- 
lent antipathy to water, in conseonence of the 
Bode or her son’s death, and he therefore 
Bakes her conclude her lamentations in the 
following strain : 1 O cursed waters ! O waters 
of Marsh, full bitter are ye to me ! O element, 
which of all others shall be most detestable to 
Bjsoole, I shall never wash mine hands with 
but I shall remember what thou hast done 
to my best-beloved sonne, the darling of my 
mul! I shall for ever be & friend to the fire, 
whieh is thy greatest foe. Away, rivers ! away, 
too*' Let me see you no more. If yee were 
•enable creatures, my dear brother Charles, 
Prince of the European Seas, should Bcourge 
Too with his royal ships, with his thundering 
jjnnoni be should pierce you to the bottom. 
Q fcM of aorrowet, O fearful floods, O tum- 
tempest*, O wilfull waves, O swelling 
(X wicked waters, O doubtful deeps, O 
JjVtoet pooles, O botchful butcher-bootes, was 
*toro no mercy *pH»ng youfor such an hopeful 

> Prince? O that \ could refrain© from tears, 

i 

i 

i 


and that because they are salt like yourselves !' 

&c.” 

Anecdote of Cromwell . — “ Cromwell, having 
crossed the Tweed with an army, overthrew 
the Scottish forces at Dunbar, September 3, 
1650; and gained possession of the southern 
portion of the country. Glasgow was, of 
course, exposed to a visit from this unscru- 
pulous adversary. * Cromwell,’ says Baillie, 
1 with the whole body of his army, comes 
peaceably to Glasgow. The magistrates and 
ministers all fled away; I got to the isle of 
Cumray, with my Lady Montgomery, but left 
all my family ana goods to Crom wen’s courte- 
sy, which indeed was great, for he took such 
measures with the soldiers, that they did ‘less 
displeasure at Glasgow than if they had been 
at London, though Mr. Zachary Boyd railed 
on them all to their very face in the high 
church.’ This was on tho 13th of October; 
and we learn from a manuscript note upon the 
reacher’s own Bible, that the chapter which 
e expounded on this occasion was the eighth 
of the book of Daniel. In this is detailed the 
vision of the ram with two horns, which is at 
first powerful, but at length overcome and 
trampled down by a he-goat; being an allegory 
of the destruction of the kings of Media and 
Persia by Alexander of Macedon. It is evi- 
dent that Mr. Zachary endeavoured to extend 
the parable to existing circumstances, and of 
course made out Cromwell to be the he-goat. 
The preacher further chose for a text the fol- 
lowing passage in the Psalms. < But I as a deaf 
man heard not; and I was as a dumb man that 
openeth not his mouth. Thus I was as a man 
that heareth not, and in whose mouth there 
are no reproofe. For in thee, O Lord, do I 
hope: 'thou wilt hear, O Lord my God.’ Ps. 
xxxviii. 13, 14, 15. This sermon was probably 
by no means faithful to its text, for certainly 
Mr. Zachary was not the man to keep a mouth 
clear of reproofs when he saw occasion for 
blame. The exposition, at least, was so fall of 
bitter allusions to the sectarian general, that 
one of his officers Is reported to have whisper- 
ed into his ear for permission to ‘ pistol the 
scoundrel.* Cromwell had more humanity and 
good sense than to accede to such & request. 

‘ No, no,’ said he, * we will manage him in 
another way.’ He asked Mr. Zachary to dine 
with him, and gained his respect by the fer- 
vour of the devotions in which he spent the 
evening. It is said that they did not finish 
their mutual, exercise till three in the morn- 
ing.” 

We would instance a touching life of the 
blind poet Blacklock, and one of the traveller 
Bruce ; that of Burns, a quotation from He- 
ron, we dislike both as regards style and feel- 
ing; it quite verifies our old belief, that where 
there is much harshness there is little jus- 
tice. The memoir of Clapperton is a de- 
lightful specimen of biography; and as a 
whole, we must pronounce this work to be an 
honour to Scotland, and still more to its. au- 
thor. 
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Prom the Royal Lady’* Magazine. 

THE MURDERER S PARDON. 

Thk winter of affliction , the hot sun of 
Iberia, and fatigues of many a field of chival- 
ry, had robbed six-and-twenty summers of 
their gladsome beauty, giving to the warrior 
Pilgrim an appearance matured and sedate. 
Tall and finely proportioned, his mien was 
dignified and graceful, while his features, re- 
gular and handsome, were touched with an ex- 
pression of melancholy. His blue eyes indi- 
cated a more northern race than his dark 
sun-burnt skin, dark moustaches and Spanish 
costume. In the front of his broad-flapped, 
up wards- turned hat, he wore an escalop-shell, 
which showed that he had been on a pilgrim- 
age to the shrine of San Jago de Compostello. 
He rode an Andalusian jennet, black as jet, 
excepting a white star in the centre of the 
forehead, and a white ring above the hoof of 
the near hind-leg. At some distance behind 
him rode, on an English horse, his Biscayan 
valet, leading a Spanish mule, loaded with the 
baggage and arm* of the Pilgrim. 

Guilt— deep and fearful crimes — but in 
their enormity wholly unpremeditated, had 
banished him a voluntary exile from his na- 
tive land. In the unthinking, impassioned 
rashness of youth he had felicitated himself in 
the success of a midnight fraud; but when 
the morning dawned, and the terrible truth 
became known to his victim, reason from that 
hapless fair one fled, and his own avenging 
brother fell beneath his unwilling sword. 

With what deep anguish had he fled from 
that scene of horror ! How profound had been 
his remorse, how truly penitent the following 
years of hi* life. 

As he now traversed the border of Hamp- 
shire, and he recognised objects familiar to 
him in the guileless days youth; the plea- 
sure they would have excited was changed 
into agony, as they reminded him with all the 
vividness of actual presence, of that one most 
fatal era of his existence. 

The turrets, clustered chimneys, high roofs, 
notched gables, and bay windows of a man- 
sion were seen, for a moment, through an 
opening of the trees; and more continually, 
from its elevated site, the ivy-clad tower of a 
church, the main body of which was concealed 
by some, majestic limes; the sun was sinking 
behind the distant woods, and darted a part- 
ing gleam on that baitlemented tower. The 
golden light faded away, and a purple haze 
every moment deepened into a more sombre 
gloom ; that golden gleam was like one mo- 
ment of life — that gloom the years that fellow 
-•—the dark obscurity which rapidly o’erspregds 
the scene — the grave ! 

The Pilgrim groaned from deep and bitter 
'agony of soul. 

A turn in the road, and abruptly swelling 
banks, now shut out from the traveller’s view 


these* distant objects of deeply painful inte- 
rest, who now rode on buried in thought. 

At length he was roused from his reverie by 
the loud baying of dogs, and looking in the 
direction from whence the sounds came, be 
observed, at a furlong’s distance, a cluster of 
buildings, corn and hay-stacks, a pond, a fine 
ash, an aged, almost leafless oak, and some 
stunted pollards. A deeply-rutted lane, be- 
tween a thorn hedge, with a dappled green 
ditch on the right hand, and a wall of loose 
stones on the left, led to this rural homestead. 
Desirous of a shelter for the night, he turned 
up the lane and soon reached the gate of the 
farm-yard. The house was one of those long, 
rambling, high-roofed, thatched buildings, 
which in the sixteenth century, and long sub- 
sequent, was the abode of the substantial Eng- 
lish yeoman ; in connexion with which was, 
and running off in capricious irregularity, 
other buildings of various forms and dimen- 
sions, from the granary to the cow-house and 
pig-sty, and beyond these a cluster of corn 
and hay stacks of sufficient magnitude to 
prove the rural wealth of the owner. 

As the traveller approached, the large mas- 
tiffs, chained in the yard, growled, and the 
unrestrained curs and terriers ran to meet 
him, yelping and barking incessantly. The 
yeoman himself, with two or three children, 
and a farm servant, stood in the yard, gazing 
on the approaching stranger in silent wonder ; 
but he was courteous and bland in his manners, 
and when he craved shelter for himself and 
servant for the night, the farmer dropped bis 
fears of freebooters, and opened his gate with 
a frank and kindly welcome. The mule was 
unloaded, and the farmer’s lads taking the 
charge of the cattle, Diego gladly followed his 
master into the house. 

When the stranger had finished & homely 
repast and was seated on a high-backed settle 
to the right of the fire, and his host on one 
opposite, while in a corner, still nearer the 
capacious chimney, up which ascended the 
blue smoke from the blazing wood fire, sat 
the aged mother of the yeoman, knitting, with 
indefatigable industry a large stocking of blue 
worsted. The good wife was still bustling 
about, and two comely wenches were putting 
the house in order; while leaning against a 
long and high dresser, were three or four 
youths, whose sleek and rosy faces and vacant 
expression of countenance, were strongly coo- 
trasted with the swarthy and shrewd visage 
of the Biscayan valet, who stood a little dis- 
tant from where his master sat. The younger 
children were seated on stools or on the floor, 
amusing themselves with a kitten, but occa- 
sionally stealing a look of fearful inquiry at 
the travellers. 

The stranger sat some time musing; his 
eyes fixed on the crackling and blazing bil- 
lets, which fitfully lighted the more promi- 
nent objects in the irregularly dmilt chamber, 
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vhilt it lift others in impervious gloom. At 
I length he addressed some observations to his 
1 beet on matters likely to be interesting to him, 
tod, ia the coarse of a somewhat desultory 
conversation, let foil that he had himself re* 
etntly arrived from Spain, and not being 
pressed for time on his journey to London, 
would like to tarry a few days at the farm if 
agreeable to his host. After sundry depreca- 
tory apologies for the lowliness of the abode 
and fire for a gentleman of the stranger's 
supposed rank, bis proposition was agreed to. 
This point being arranged, the stranger again 
spoke of the surrounding country, and at last 
mentioned the ivy -clad tower of the church he 
had seen in the distance with the castellated 
naasion beyond it. 

“ I never like to look at either,” said the 
fanner, “and am glad that that is not our 
parish church.” 

“Why?” said the' stranger, and the next 
moment seemed to regret that he had asked 
the question. 

“Because you nee, sir, I loved the old 
bight,” said the farmer, “ he was a good 
friend to me when a friend was most needed.” 

The stranger shaded his eyes from the fire, 
hit did not speak. 

“ I hear,” resumed the former, “ that the 
heirs-at-law are claiming the estate, ns though 
Hester Charles were really dead.” 

“find so he ia,' 9 said the goodwife, stop- 
piig in the middle of the kitchen. “ It was 
oat of nature that a ship could ever cross the 
im with such a fiend on board— ther blessed 
Virgin forgive me ! ” 

“ Hold thy peace, Bridget, hold thy peace !” 
aid the former, “ thou knowest not what thou 
siyest” 

“Not know!” said Bridget, coming for- 
vud, “then I should like to know who 
•hould know if I don’t. Was not my poor 
■“Ur— Heaven rest her soul! sworn gossip 
to Alice Mayfield, the still woman at the hall, 
»nd did aot Alice tell the whole rights of the 
*>ry to my poor sister, and did not Kitty tell 
tfem all to me? — not know indeed !” 

“Ay, ay, you heard enough I doubt not,” 
bd the former; “ but I don’t believe all I 
hw” 

14 Then yon ought to be ashamed of your- 
self for doubting honest folks,” said Bridget; 
“ btt 1 suppose you won’t say the poor dear 
yoang lady did not go stark staring mad!” 

Tbs stranger groaned. 

“ And that incarnate fiend, Master Charles, 
did not slay his brother ?” continued Bridget ; 
bt looking at the stranger instead of at her 
husband, and as she thus plunged into the 
very middle of the tragical story, the various 
oembro of the family silently closed around. 

“Them was some sad mistake,” said the 
former. 

“Mirtake!” cried his wife. “What were 
bey mistaken who found Master Edward run 
forongh the body with his own brother’s 


sword? Were they mistaken who watched 
the poor crazed lady? Was the old father 
mistaken when he followed his son and her to 
the grave, and was laid down in it himself, 
within three short months of that serpent 
Charles having done all these horrors ?” 

The stranger abruptly rose and walked from 
the cottage. 

The wife looked at her husband, and the 
husband at his wife. 

“ Thou art always talking about what thou 
knowest nothing of,” said the farmer. 

“ If I had I should not have been heeded,” 
said the dame significantly, “ and 1 will make 
no bed to-night for nobody knows who — ” 

“ Wight, goody,” said the former. 

“ I beg pardon, young man,” said the wife 
to the Biscayan. “ Who is your master ?” 

“ Non Inglesi, senora,” replied the Spa- 
niard, bowing. 

“ I never heard the name before,” said the 
goodwife. “ What do you say is your mas- 
ter’s name ?” 

“ Non Inglesi, senora,” was the reply, and 
none other conld she obtain from the honest 
Biscayan. 

“ I believe he can’t speak English,” said 
the goodwife to her husband, “ whick is a 
proof that he is no better than his master, and 
so I think the sooner we send them both pack- 
ing the better.” 

The stranger re-entered the cottage, his 
face in spite of a southern son was pallid, his 
eyes heavy, And the expression of his counte- 
nance full of melancholy. The farmer filled 
a horn with nut-brown ale, and presented it 
with a kindly manner to his guest, who de- 
clined not the well-meant offer; but the good- 
wife had certain vague suspicions and ima- 
ginings, to satisfy which she wonld not let the 
subject drop. 

“So as I was saying, sir,” and she ad- 
dressed herself directly to the stranger ; “when 
poor Mistress Amelia died — ” 

The stranger again raised his hand to his 
forehead. “ The broken-hearted old knight 
had her name put on the coffin as the lawful 
wife of his poor murdered son — what do yon 
think of that, sir ?” 

“Think!” said the stranger, turning his 
head, and looking so wildly in her foce 
that the goodwife started two paees back. 
“ Think ! why in that was the madness of the 
whole !” 

“The blessed Virgin prelect os!” ejacu- 
lated the goodwife, “ why they were not all 
mad.” 

The stranger recovering himself resumed 
his former position. 

“ Do you think, sir, Master Charles knew 
they were married?” said the goodwife, after 
a pause, with the feminine tact at cross-ex- 
amining, for which some members of the legal 
long robe so greatly pique themselves. 

“ If he had he would indeed have been the 
fiend you have styled him,” said the stranger. 
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“ Then as he was a friend of yours, sir/’ 
said the goodwife, “ 1 suppose you don’t think 
there was any harm in his going under cover 
of thtf night, and passing himself as his bro- 
ther, because he did not know the poor orphan 
adopted by his fkther was that brother’s law- 
ful wife?” 

“ Woman! why speak you thus?” said the 
stranger, sternly. “ I would retire to rest.” 

“ To rest!” muttered his excited hostess. 
“ Can you rest?” 

The stranger rose, but recovering his self- 
t possession, he resumed his seat, and seemed 
to forget the presence of the person who had 
so greatly excited him. He spoke to his frank 
and single minded host, of cattle, corn, and 
pastures ; leaving his hostess to bustle about, 
muttering and glancing at him eyes of suspi- 
cion and of dread. But her heart was not 
unkind, and forgetting her threat, she went 
and prepared her best bed for the stranger, 
and when she again approached the kitchen 
fire, she absolutely started on beholding her 
youngest and favourite child, a boy, between 
three and four years of age, standing on the 
stranger’s knees and laughing and playing 
with his moustaches. 

“ Come to me, Willy,” said the mother, 
with a voice and manner as though her be- 
loved were in the hands of the evil one. 

But the child heeded her not. She took 
hold of his right arm. “ Come to me, l&mmy,” 
she said, coaxingly. 

“No, I won’t,” said the child, “1*11 stop 
and sleep with gentleman — naughty mammy 
not make bed for nobody.” 

The goodwife coloured, and looked for a 
moment in the now mildly smiling and hand- 
some face of the stranger — so beautiful, he 
could not be bad ! — and he had won the heart 
of her child ! — it was impossible ! These are 
chords to a woman’s heart, which, if touched, 
are yours — no matter what else you be. 

From this moment all allusion to the tragi- 
cal events of bygone years were carefully 
avoided, and the stranger during some days 
sojourned at the farm in uninterrupted quiet. 
His chief gratification appeared to be in pene- 
. trating the depths of the forest, in which he 
would wander for many hours apparently ab- 
sorbed in thought, so much so that when his 
path was occasionally crossed by a cbuntry- 
man he seemed unconscious of the respectful 
salutation with which he would be greeted. 

Frequently had he approached that deserted 
mansion, and that ivy-clad tower, and field of 
sepulture, but he had not once entered their im- 
mediate precincts. He had indeed listened to 
the garrulous chroniclings of the aged sexton, 
who, with bonnet in hand, had invited him to 
enter and see the tombs, and even the hall of 
which he had the charge; and when those of- 
fers were declined, he seemed desirous of 
' piquing the stranger’s curiosity by relating 
many wondrous events of past generations; 
hut none of which were so truly appalling as 


the fatal one which has been already dimly 
sketched. To this sad tale, with all its van- . 
ous colouring, the stranger listened with oon- 
s trained composure, but offered neither inter- i 
ruption nor comment; but when, after a 
short silence, the sexton said, j 

“ Master Charles was a fine, generous, spi- ( 
rited youth. I can even yet scarcely believe 
him capable of such fearful deeds — if he be 
alive what a sorrowful heart he must have ! * 
— poor fellow ! — his good father prayed God 
to forgive him.” 

The stranger breathed with difficulty. 

“ God forgive him !” said the sexton. 

“God forgive him!” murmured the stranger, 
and drawing his hat over his brow, and touch- 
ing, in doing so, the escalop of San Jago de 
Compostello, he turned slowly away, and 
was soon lost in the deepening shades of the 
forest. 

A fine autumnal day was closing in, and 
the stranger, buried in thought, was still wan- 
dering in the forest. For some time the clash 
of swords, and brief ejaculations of human 
voices, close at hand, were wholly unheeded, 
so completely was the agency of the external 
senses in abeyance to the profound operations 
of all-absorbing mind, when a piercing shriek 
rent the gates of the temple, and he started 
completely awakened to surrounding circum- 
stances. He had penetrated the very depths 
of the forest, in which huge oaks throwing 
their gnarled and fantastic arms around, gave 
with their sacred foliages, a wild horror to the 
sceue. He beheld, leaning against a massive 
tree, a young and beautiful female overwhelm- 
ed with terror, and gazing on a cavalier of 
most ndble presence, who was manfully con- 
testing with his couteau du chasse, against 
the combined assaults of two powerful and 
visored men, armed with long cut-and -thrust 
swords. 

The stranger could not doubt a single in- 
stant on which side he should array himself, 
and drawing his highly-tempered steel of far- 
famed Toledo, sprung forward to the succour 
of the cavalier. Although thus placed, in i 
point of numbers, on an equality, the ruffians j 
did not give up the contest, but seemed to ; 
rely on their gigantic frames as superior to j 
the more slight and elegant proportions of the I 
two cavaliers. But in this they soon found ! 
their error, and their blood began to flow | 
from some severe wounds, ere, uttering a : 
mutual signal-cry, they suddenly started off 
in opposite directions, and in an instant dis- 
appeared. 

“ Thou hast done well,” said the cavalier 
to his deliverer. 

The stranger drew himself up, looked at 
his late ally, and then, without noticing his 
words, approached the lady they had rescued. 

Her heart seemed too full for utterance ; at 
length she happily burst into a flood of tears. 

“ By holy Paul,” said the cavalier, ap- 
proaching, “ thou hast done me good service. 
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which shill not be forgotten. — Ods fish ! what 
i scrape 1 was in with those big-boned knaves 
— gramercy, an' yoa had not come, I should 
have had enow on my hands : — pretty demoi- 
selle, what in the fiend’s name brought you 
into the midst of this forest with two masked 
nifians for practical lovers ?” 

The lady sobbed but could not speak. 

“ Ii ihe a stranger to you, sir ?” inquired 
their rescuer . 

“Never saw her in my life before,” replied 
the cavalier. “ Lost myself in hunting, and 
stumbled on those ruffians in time to stop, ere 
too late, the foul assault : — she’s beautiful, i' 
fiith, bat I like not tears — they spoil the 
eyes:— cheer ye, cheer ye, l^dy, we’ll have 
aid anon.” And so saying, he raised a silver 
bogle to his lips, and sounded a call that 
avoke a soore echoes in the forest. These no 
sooner died away, than other horns were 
heard, and, by and by, a crashing through the 
trees, and trampling of horses, and yet a little 
while and hunters gaily apparelled came, by 
ones, twos, and threes, galloping to the spot, 
who all, as they arrived, doffed their plumed 
bonnets to the cavalier. 

“Ods fish ! my gallants,” he said, with im- 
patient gesture, “ I owe you marvellous 
thanks! I should have been as dead as 
Richard but for this brave fellow !” 

“My liege,” said one, throwing himself 
from his horse, and bending his knee to 
the young King Harfy the Eighth, “ we have 
been this hour traversing the forest in all 
directions searching for your grace.” 

“ 1 like not such hooded hawks,” said the 
king. “ But as to you, Stanley — and the rest, 
mark me — I will grant this brave gentleman 
a boon, when to ye I may say nay.” So turn- 
ing to the traveller, he said, “ Soho ! brave 
pilgrim from San Jago, what boon thou askest, 
were it the brightest jewel of my crown, on a 
king s royal word it shall be granted.” 

The stranger bent his left knee, and said, 
taking in the king’s face, “ My liege, it is the 
brightest jewel in your crown I claim.” 

“ Ha !” exclaimed the king. 

“ Tib mercy !” said the kneeling pilgrim. 

“So won, so pledged, so asked,” replied the 
monarch, “ thou hast it were thou traitor to 
oor crown and life.” 

“From such iniquity God shield me,” said 
the pilgrim. “ Mine is a private crime of 
deepest die !” 

“I grieve to hear such acknowledgment of 
guilt from one of such noble bearing,” said 
Henry, but my royal word is plighted, and the 
peat seal shall confirm thy pardon. God, not 
wa, must now be thy judge !” 

“ My future life shall speak my gratitude,” 
*id the pilgrim ; “ and my penitence depre- 
^ the wrathful judgment of God.” 

“ Arise, and tell me who thou art,” said the 
monarch. 

“Charles Brandon,” replied the pilgrim, 
*&nding erect. 


“Ha! Charles Brandon!” exclaimed the 
king, and all the conrtiers looked with in- 
creased curiosity at the pilgrim. “ I have 
heard the tragedy of thy house — beshrew me 
but thy cunning feint had a doleful end — but 
thou shalt tell me the tale thyself. Gad so ! 
thou art marked for adventures ! : — here is our 
fair rescued demoiselle who hath gotten half- 
a-dozen knights to console her, while we are 
wasting time on prerogative. Fair lady, we 
shall mount you on a gently-pacing palfrey, 
and escort you to your home, if so it pleases 
you.” 

The rescued lady was with all care escorted 
to her home, and from the hour of that meeb> 
ing with the king, the deep grief of the pil- 
grim began to soften, and then arose the 
bright star of Charles Brandon’s splendid 
fortune. 


From tbe Spectator. 

MATHEWS’S COMIC ANNUAL. 

THfe manner of telling a droll story, of de*- 
scribing an odd incident, and depicting a hu- 
morous character, constitutes more than half 
the fun. Mathews, therefore, is sure te 
amuse ; for whatever his matter may be, his 
manner is always effective. Nevertheless, 
his success in entertaining his audience must 
depend, in some degree, upon the wit and ori- 
ginality of his author. Not all his piquancy 
and vivacity can sufficiently enliven a dull 
subject. Mathews, in bringing out his bud- 
get of fun this year, has to contend against 
some little amount of dead-weight , and the pa- 
tience of his aadience was too much taxed on 
the first night ; but prompt retrenchment will 
remove the slight pressure, and give due ef- 
fect to his ways and means of affording them 
amusement. 

The introduction of this his fourteenth an- 
nual “ At Home,” is felicitously couched in 
Parliamentary phrase; and being very neat 
and pointed, told effectively. Every sentence 
elicited a burst of laughter ; although, as he 
observed, he could now boast of having trans- 
ported hundreds for fourteen years. The ve- > 
teran Recorder of the follies of the day looks 
as hale and hearty as ever. His vigour and 
animal spirits seem unabated. His style, al- 
ways finished, has become thoroughly mel- 
lowed by time and experience. Though he 
limps in his gait, he does not come halting 
off: and if this were the last. entertainment — 
as we devoutly hope it is not — it would by no 
means be a lame and impotent conclusion. 
The curve of his leg, and the “downward 
drag austere” of his mouth, are merely idio- 
syncracies. If his voice be less flexible, or 
have lost an upper note or so, its lower tones 
are still good, for he retains his ventriloquial 
powers. 

Mathews, though sometimes at a disad- 
vantage in not being his own author, makes 
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up for it by being hi* own artist. His por- 
traits, be they heads, kit-cats, or full-lengths, 
be they sketches or finished pictures, are done 
to the life : they are literally speaking like- 
nesses. In this entertainment, he hits off the 
manner and imitates the voice and brogue of 
Ireland's great Agitator, so vitidly as to bring 
him in idea before you; his physiognomy 
even partakes of the resemblance. Perhaps 
the action is too much caricatured, and the 
matter is too absurd. Mathews's portraits of 
real persons are like H. B.’s sketches; his 
fancy portraits are more in the spirit of 
George Cruikshank's caricature etchings. 
We wish he would introduce more individual 
resemblances, and give us living portraits of 
celebrated persons. His manner is so gentle- 
manly, that even the parties themselves, if 
men of sense, would not take offence, any 
more than public men who are caricatured by 
H. B., whose delineation of an individual in- 
deed, is regarded as an enviable distinction 
by some, and is smiled at by all. We beg to 
suggest to our dramatic limner, to give us a 
aeries of animated portraits of some of our 
most remarkable public characters. Graphic 
artists can only delineate the face and person; 
he can give us voice and manner as well : in 
neither case need the individual be held up to 
ridicule. 

Of the originals in the present entertain- 
ment, Mrs. Digby Jones, the Malaprop spouse 
of a dilettante, is the best and most amusing. 
Messrs. Honey and Verjuice we have seen 
before, under different names. Of the scenes, 
those introducing Mr. Josephus Jolly fat, a 
gastronomic astronomer, lecturing his child 
upon the sun and fixed stars, and his cook 
upon a fillet of veal and Norfolk dumplings at 
the same time ; Mr. Rigmarole, the dramatist, 
in the act of composing a rtielo- drama, and 
■dis-composed by the knocking of duns, the 
squalling of children and cats, the squeaking 
of penny trumpets, and the. hammer of a tin- 
man; and Mr. Tortoise, the deliberate peruser 
of the newspaper from date to imprint, were 
. more elaborate than laughter-moving. The 
“ spoken" portion of the songs was the most 
, successful ; though the chaunt of “ Modern 
Innovations," and the lyric portion of “ the 
General Election," were very good. The 
dialogues in the song of “The Mansion-house," 
descriptive of the scenes and characters of the 
Justice-room; and the vocal and dramatic 
imitations of the several varieties of “ Street 
Melodists," French, Swiss, Irish, and Scotch, 
wefe very characteristic. 

The 4 Monopolylogue, called The Coach 
Wheel Off \ was not so lively as usual. Sam 
Sparks, the village blacksmith, a blazing cha- 
racter, was the best of the group. The en- 
tertainment on the whole was quite success- 
ful; and, like a fire- work, it will go off better 
when its materials are compressed. 


Front the Spectator. 

THE GREAT THEATRES. 

The Theatrical Monopoly is breaking up of it- 
self. The two huge overgrown houses, which 
have long been tottering to their fall, are now tum- 
bling in upon the heads of their lessees. Coveat 
Garden is to be dosed to-day. Lafoetb finds it 
a less ruinous loss to pay the rent of 4 SL nightly 
and shut up his theatre, than to keep it open and 
continue to employ his company at a nightly ex- 
pense of 200/. or 250/. ; and this too at a time when 
Knowles's successful play is bringing numerous 
audiences every night There must be Mine ra- 
dical defect in the system which produces raoh re- 
sults, as a loss of fifteen or twenty thousand pounds 
(as some say) to one manager in the course of one 
season, and five-and-twenty thousand to another is 
two or three. The fact is, that it is a disease ef 
excess. The monopoly has gorged itself into s 
plethora, that has turned into dropsy. The houses 
are too large ; the rent is too high ; foe performers 
are too numerous ; their salaries are in many cases 
too great ; the performances are too long ; they 
are got up in too costly a manner ; and the prices 
of admission are too much. The management is 
conducted On a bad system. The principle of di- 
vision of labour is unknown in theatres. The 
goodness, cheapness, and facility of enjoying thea- 
trical entertainment, do not keep pace with foe 
progress of economy and the wants of the public, 
and the increase in the number of social enjoy- 
ments. If people can be amused at a better and 
cheaper rate at home, with books, music, and con- 
versation, they will not pay to be indifferently en- 
tertained at a show-shop. “ Good and cheap” 
must now be the motto of every caterer for the 
public, from foe manager of a theatre to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Each of the great thea- 
tres has several imperfect companies to pay ; and 
on no one night do they employ half their force. 
Unite foe two establishments, and an efficient 
company for Tragedy, Comedy, Opera, Ballet, 
&c., may be formed ; and the single theatre may 
have a double attraction, at about naif foe cost. 

But in the mean time, what is to become of the 
actors ? Three hundred persons are in an instant 
thrown out of bread, with the families dependent 
upon them. If the manager is ruined by keeping 
open the theatre, it is quite clear foe actors cannot 
keep it open. It is said that Lafortk offered 
them half salaries, which they refused. Better 
lose part than all, we should think. Many of the 
actors might be well content with one third ; but 
these are precisely those who will have all or none, 
and whom foe sudden loss of salary will less affect. 
The multitude are less able to make such a sacri- 
fice, and perhaps more willing, dreading the des- 
titution that must otherwise ensue. 

At foe same time, we hardly think the manager j 
is justified in proceeding in this summary manner, i 
Is his engagement all on one ride ? He ean com- j 
pel aotors to fulfil their engagements to him ; have 
they no claim upon him? Lafortk, it is said, j 
contemplates reopening foe theatre with a French > 
company and Paganini. This should not be. ; 
We nope foe Lord Chamberlain will not suffer it. i 

It is said that foe discarded company have ap- 
plied for foe Chamberlain’s license for foe Olym- 
pic. We doubt not it will be granted. But that 
theatre will not hold money enough to pay the 
principal aotors their present high salaries. Let 
each he paid only what his talent is worth, and the i 
speculation may succeed. We should like to see 
Knowles and Ellen Tree on a smaller stage. 
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Worn Blackwood's Magazine. accession of George HL; but bis power Was not 

EDMUND BURKE. °f a nature to last His personal haughtiness 


: had grown by success until it alienated his friends, 
Tiue death of George IL, in 1760, closed one 'and, finally, estranged his sovereign. A division 


of the most successful reigns of England. At in the Cabinet on the question of & Spanish war, 
home, tho popularity of the Stewarts, first broken ' showed him that his dictatorship was at on end, 


down on the field of battle, had been extinguished |and arrogantly, to be less than the embodied mi- 
on the scaffold ; abroad, the continental hostilities, : nistry, he threw up the seals. His successor, 


often threatening the overthrow of British in flu- Lord Bute, was overthrown in his turn by three 
cnce, had closed in a series of encounters which causes, each of which at other tmMw would have 
gave tjie last honours to the British raihtary led the way to fortune — the favour of his King, 
name. The capture of Calcutta by Clive, in the favouritism of the King's mother, and his 
1757, had laid the foundations of an empire in being a Scotsman. The rapid succession of 
India. The successes of Amherst and John- ministerial changes which, subsequently, for 
son at Crown-Point and Niagara, followed by the some years left England with but the name of a 
capture of Quebec in 1759, had completed the government, had the disastrous effect of teaching 
conquest of Canada, and laid, in a country the people to look with scorn upon ministerial 
almost boundless, the foundations of a western ambition. When public men trafficked alter* 
empire. To complete the picture .of triumph, nately with the necessities of the King and~th^ 
the victory of Hawke in Quiberon Bay, had de- passions of the people, the nation soon learned to 


stroyed the chief fleet of France within sight of consider office as a trade. All revolutions are 
her own shore. In the midst of all those pros- tests of character ; but a perpetual revolution, in 
pccts of national prosperity, the old King sud- the shape of official changes, the hourly rise and 
dcnly died, at the age of seventy-seven, after a fall of public men, the violent professions of this 
reign of thirty-three years. The King's cbarac- day contrasted with the violent abjurations of 
ter had been fitted for the time. He was a firm, the next, the lofty pledges followed by the ab- 
temperate, and sincere man, steady to the posses- ject compliances, the claims of the reigning mi- 
won of his power, but unambitious of its in- nisters to • confidence mingled with the com- 
crcase; not forgetting his natural ties to the plaints of the fallen Ministers of treachery, rapidly 
place of his birth, but honest to the obligations of turned the people into judges of all public men, 
his throne — attached to Hanover, but proud of erected a tribunal of state offences in every street, 
England. History has now passed sentence upon and summoning the .multitude to a jurisdiction 
him, and it will not be reversed by time. 44 On to which their reason was incompetent, left Go- 
whatever side,” says a narrator of his reign, vemment at the mercy of their prejudices. The 
44 we look upon the character of George II., we general result was, to degrade all public servants 
shall find ample matter for just and unsuspected in the national eye ; but the immediate was, to 
praise. None of his predecessors enjoyed longer shake the supremacy of the great families in the 
felicity. His subjects were still improving under government of the country. Chatham himself 
him in commerce and arts ; and his own econo- had been an intruder on the proud aristocracy of 
my set a prudent example to the nation, which, the Cabinet But wherever bis banner Waved, 
however, they did not follow. He was in tern- victory must have sat upon it; his extraordinary 
per sudden and violent ; but this, though it in- powers were not made to be repulsed by their 
fluenced his private conduct, made no change in frigid forms. He could not enter by the gate, 
his public,' which was generally guided by rea- but he boldly scaled the walls, and made him- 
son. He was plain and direct in his intentions, self master of the citadel. The King, whom he 
true to his word, steady in his favour and pro- could not conciliate, he kepi in awe ; and the 
tectian to his public servants, not parting with Ministry, whom he could not coerce, he held in 
his Ministers till compelled by- the. force of fac- obedience by the popular voice, which followed 
don.' 1 If to this we add, that, through his whole all his enterprises. But in his fall he completely 
life, he appeared to live for the cultivation rather drew down with him the veil which had hitherto 
of useful public virtues than of splendid ones, we covered the ministerial weakness of the great 
shall have a character which might well and families. They struggled long to regain their 
worthily sustain the functions of British royalty, ancient right to dispose of the Cabinet ; but the 
He might not attract popular admiration, nor be struggle constantly became more unsuccessful; 
a pillow for personal friendship to repose on. He until the still greater son of that great man wlio 
might be neither an Alfred nor a Charles II. had first broke in upon their privilege of posses- 
But he might, and did, conduct manfully, with sion, finished the contest, by throwing open go- 
integrity, and in the spirit of the Constitution, a vemment to men of all ranks, and making pub 
constitutional empire. The great Minister of lie ability the ground of official distinction, 
his latter day was Lord Chatham — a splendid Yet no maxim is more unquestionable, than 
innovation on the routine of ministry. A new that all change in the old principles of a country 
political star, which had shot down to give new is hazardous. Nothing could seem more preg- 
cncrgy to the state, and throw sudden brightness nant with good than the dismissal of antiquated 
over the decaying system of the Newcastle Ad- feebleness for young vigour ; nothing more suited 
ministration. Chatham was the Premier on the j to infuse a new wisdom in the national councils 
Museum — No. 134. P 
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than the extinction of those obsolete prejudices, 
which found their protection only in wealth, and 
referred for political virtue only to the rolls of the 
Heralds' College ; nothing more just, natural, or 
congenial to the improving intelligence of the 
empire, than that some of that vast harvest of 
ability and knowledge, which was hourly grow- 
ing up with the growing influence of the middle 
orders, should be gathered for the public use ; 
that the hourly opening mine of public genius 
should be worked for the benefit of the high con- 
cerns of empire. 

All would have been fortunate if the operation 
could have stopped here. But the almost imme- 
diate result of abolishing this patent of the great 
families was to create a new and singularly ha- 
zardous influence in the State. The high aristo- 
crats, stiff with the privileges of generations, sud- 
denly assumed the flexibility of popular canvass. 
The populace in their turn hailed their new 
allies, and rejoiced in their familiarity with the 
Peerage. The extremes of society met The 
old Court suit, with all its royal embroidery, was 
thrown off for the costume of the club and the 
coffeehouse ; the contest for power was adjourned 
from the Cabinet to the streets; and the men 
who would have frowned down, with hereditary 
haughtiness, the slightest approach of the order 
immediately below themselves, however graced 
by learning and genius, sprang down at once to 
the lowest grade, and bound themselves to the 
populace by a bond which will never be dissolved, 
but in their own ruin. On this overthrow of the 
ancient patentees of power, Burke was led to 
write his famous pamphlet, entitled u Thoughts 
on the Cause of the Present Discontents.” The 
public clamours which assailed Lord North’s 
Ministry, had grown at this period (1770) to a 
height which threatened dangerous tumult 
Burke, the friend and follower of Lord Rock- 
ingham, and involved in his exclusion, naturally 
imputed a large share of the clamour to the loss 
of his ministerial councils. But it is the charac- 
teristic and the value of his writings, that the 
particular topic always expands into the general 
instruction, and that even out of the barrenness 
of an eulogy on Lord Rockingham, he could raise 
maxims for the wisdom of mankind. He thus 
describes the origin of the aristocratic caste in 
statesmanship : 

u At the Revolution, the Crown, deprived, for 
the ends of the Revolution itself, of many pre- 
rogatives, was found too weak to struggle against 
all the difficulties which pressed on so new and 
unsettled a Government The Court was obliged 
to delegate a part of its powers to men of such 
interest as could support, and of such fidelity as 
would adhere to, its establishment This con- 
nexion, necessary at first, continued long after 
convenient, and properly conducted, might in- 
deed, in all situations, be an useful instrument 
of Government At the same time, through the 
intervention of men of popular weight and cha- 
racter, the people possessed a security for their 
just proportion of importance in the State.” 


| Having accounted for the rise of the arohv : 
cracy to power, he accounts for their fall. In 
this statement, his pencil is dipt in Rockingham 
colours: but those colours were pore, and the 
outline is admirably true. He tells us, that when 
the Court felt itself beginning to grow strong, it j 
began also to feel the irksomeness of dependence j 
on its Ministers, and resolved to deal with more 
complying Cabinets. “The greatest weight of j 
popular opinion and party connexion wan then j 
with the Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Pith Nei- 
ther of these held his importance by the new \ 
tenure of the Court; they were not, therefore, 
thought to be so proper as others for the services 
which were required by that tenure. It hap- 
pened, very favourably for the new system, that 
under a forced coalition there rankled an incura- 
ble alienation and disgust between the parties i 
which composed the administration. Mr. Pitt I 
was first attacked. Not satisfied with removing 
him from power, they endeavoured by various 
artifices to ruin his character. The other party 
seemed rather pleased to get rid of so oppressive 
a support, not perceiving that their own fall was 
prepared by his, and involved in it , Many other 
reasons prevented them from daring to look their 
true situation in the face. * * * « * » 

The power of Mr. Pitt was vast and merited, but 
it was in a great degree personal, and therefore 
transient The power of the great aristocratic 
families was rooted in the country. With a 
good deal less of popularity, they possessed a far 
more natural and fixed influence. Long posses- 
sion of government, vast property, obligations of 
favours given and received, connexion of office, 
ties of blood, of alliance, of friendship, the name 
of Whig, dear to the majority of the people, the 
zeal, early begun and steadily continued, to the 
royal family, all these together formed a body of 
power in the nation.” 

Inconsistency is the favourite topic of the 
libellers of Burke. But the language which he 
held in this pamphlet is the language which he 
breathed from his expiring tongue ; sacred honour 
for established institutions, hatred of worthies* 
change, just respect for the natural influence of 
rank, birth, and property. The change was not 
in the writer, but in the men. The French Re- 
volution was the boundary-line between the aristo- 
crat of his first day and his last, the gulf which 
whoever passed left his former robes on the edge, 
and came out naked. He as powerfully asserts 
the superior claim of the first class of the nation 
to govern the State in 1770, as he asserted it in 
the full fury and tempest of 1793. 

“ One of the principal topics,” he observes, M of 
the new school, is a terror of the growth of an 
aristocratic power, prejudicial to the rights of the 
Crown, and the balance of the Constitution. It is 
true, that the peers have a great influence in the 
kingdom, and in every part of the public concerns. 
While they are men of property, it is impossible 
to prevent it, except by such means as must pro. 
vent all property from its natural operation — an 
event not easily to be compassed, while property 
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is power; nor by any means to be wished, while 
the least notion exists of the method by which 
the spirit of liberty acts, and of the means by 
whieh it is preserved. If any particular Peers, 
by their uniform, upright, constitutional con- 
duct, by their public and their private virtues, 
bare acquired an influence in the country, the 
people on whose favour that influence depends, 
will never be duped into an Opinion that ruch 
greatness in a Peer is the despotism of an a:isto- 
cracv, when they know and feel it to be the 
pledge of their own importance. 

“I am no friend to aristocracy, in the sense, at 
least, m which that word is usually understood. 
If it were not a bad habit to moot cases on the 
supposed ruin of the Constitution, 4 should be 
free to declare, that, if it must perish, I should 
rather, by far, see it resolved into any other 
form, than lost in that austere and insolent do- 
mination. But whatever my . dislikes are, my 
lean are not from that quarter.*' 

It is clear, that in this passage, the writer al- 
ludes to an aristocracy assuming the sole func- 
tions of Government — not an English, but a 
Venetian aristocracy — an oligarchy at once 
fielding itself from responsibility by its num- 
bers, and overawing the peoplo by its dark and 
sullen violence. The power to which he alludes 
ss the object of dread, is that of a faction behind 
the throne. It is equally clear, that even Burke's 
wisdom mistook the true hazard of the Constitu- 
tion, that in contemplating the power of an in- 
triguing Court, he overlooked the tyranny of an 
irresponsible populace; that in guarding the 
Constitutional tree from the southern, sickly 
breenes of Court patronage, he forgot the hurri- 
cane that would shatter and root it out of the 
ground. But even his sagacity may be forgiven 
for being unable to anticipate tlie horrors of re- 
volutionary rage. It is to the honour of his 
humanity that he was yet to learn tlie depths of 
the popular heart, when convulsed and laid open 
by the sense of uncontrollable power; tho terrible 
deposits of the revolutionary volcano, when once 
shaken and kindled into flame. 

It is also to be rememberod, that during this 
entire discussion, tlie question is not of Whigs or 
Tories, according to their latter qualities. In 
Borkc’s early day, the Whigs were but another 
name for the landed interest, for the great body 
of family and fortune of the country ; the habitual 
Ministers of the Crown, and claiming to be all 
hut the hereditary governors of the empire ; bat 
little connected with any inferior class of the 
Stale, and scarcely recognising the existence of 
the populace ; holding the highest doctrines on 
the subject of allegiance, priestly authority and 
mtional subordination ; and no more dreaming 
of an appeal to the multitude for the support of 
their measures, than they would liavo dreamt of 
allaying them with their blood ; a genuine En- 
glish aristocracy, doubtless bearing somewhat of 
fea qualifications produced by time upon all 
things human, perhaps too proud to be easily ac- 
eemibfo to the public feelings, too fully satisfied 


with their ancient possession of prosperity to 
think, that while all went well with the Peerage, 
the nation could suffer any serious evil ; and too 
fend of the silk and ermine of their state to be 
prepared to cast them off, and grapple with those 
new public difficulties which new times were 
bringing on, and whieh demanded the whole 
unembarrassed muscle and activity of the man. 
Still, in that class, 'there was a great safeguard 
for the crown and the people ; a nobleness more 
of mind than even of rank; an embodying 
of grave manliness, and generous and pure prin- 
ciple, derived from an early superiority to tho 
motives and habits which the common exigen- 
cies of things Sometimes impose on men strug- 
gling through the obscurer ways of life; a patri- 
cian dignity, which spread from the manners to 
the mind, and if it did not give full security 
against the assumption of a power beyond their 
rig.'.t, yet prevented all the meaner abuses of the 
functions of government, all personal and petty 
tyranny, all the baser tamperings with popular 
corruption, and all the ignoble jealousy, livid 
rancour, and bloodthirsty persecution of power 
suddenly consigned to the hands of the multi- 
tude. 

In adverting to the remedies proposed for the 
renovation of the state, he touches upon the two 
grand expedients, which are now received with 
each cheers. Triennial Parliaments, and the ex- 
clusion of every man holding office, from Parlia- 
ment His language on those heating topics, 
shows how maturely he had formed his earliest 
political impressions. 

“If I wrote merely to please the populai 
palate, it would indeed be as little troublesome to 
me as to another, to extol those remedies so fa- 
mous in speculation ; but to which their greatest 
admirers have never attempted seriously to resort 
in practice. I confess, then, I have no sort of 
reliance upon either a Triennial Parliament, or a 
Place Bill. With regard to the former, perhaps 
it might rather serve to counteract than to pro- 
mote the ends that are promoted by it To say 
nothing of the horrible disorders among the peo- 
ple attending frequent elections, I should be fear- 
ful of committing, every three years, the inde- 
I pendent gentlemen of the country in a contest 
with the treasury. It is easy to see which of the 
parties would bo ruined first Whoever has 
taken a careful view of public proceedings, so as 
to ground his speculations on his experience, 
must have observed how prodigiously greater the 
power of Ministry is in the first and last session 
of a Parliament, than it is in the intermediate 
periods, when members sit a little firm in their 
scats. The evil complained ofi if it exists in the 
present state of things, would hardly be removed 
by a triennial Parliament { for, unless the influ- 
ence of Government in elections can be entirely 
taken away , the more frequently they return, the 
more they will homes private independence ; the 
more generally will men be compelled to fly to 
| the settled, systematic influence of Government, 
and to the resources of a boundless civil list 
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Certainly something may be done, and ought to I would not shut out that sort of influence which 
be done, towards lessening that influence in elec- is open and visible, which is connected with the 
tions. * * * * *. But nothing can so dignity and the service of the state : when it is 

perfectly remove the evil, as not to gender such not in my power to prevent the influence of con- 
contentions, too frequently repeated, utterly ruin- tracts, of* subscriptions, of direct bribery, and of 
ous, first to independence of fortune, and then to those innumerable methods of clandestine cor- 
independence of spirit With great truth, I may ruption, which arc abundantly in the lumds of 
aver, that I never remember to have talked on the Court, and which will be applied, so long as 
this subject with any man much conversant with tins means of corruption, and the disposition to 
public business, who considered short Parlia- be corrupted, have existence among us. Our 
ments as a real improvement of the Constitu- Constitution stands on a nice equipoise, with 
tion.” ' steep precipices and deep waters upon all sides of 

He next examines the merits of a Place Bill, a it. In removing it from a dangerous leaning 
measure which unquestionably will be ono of the towards one side, there may be a risk of over- 
favourite proposals, at the first convenient season, setting it on the other. Every project of a ma- 
of that extravagant and angry faction, which, terial change in a government so complicated as 
making its way Into public influence, through the ours, combined nt the same time with external 
late changes of Government, and following the circumstances still more complicated, is a matin 
now Ministry in their march over the ruins of full of difficulties , in which a considerate man 
tho rival administration, are now turning knife will not be too ready to decide, a prudent man too 
In hand, upon that Ministry, and summoning tho ready to undertake, or on honest man too ready 
populace to a general assault of the lost bulwarks to promise.” 

of the Constitution. The rashness of the Ministry had at length 

" The next remedy,” says he, u is a Place Bill, involved them in general quarrel — quarrel with 
The same principle guides in both; I mean, that America, quarrel with foreign powers, and quar- 
ts entertained by many, of the infallibility of rel at home. Wilkes, the printers who published 
laws and regulations in the cure of puhlic dis- the debates in parliament, and the Mayor and 
tempers. Without being as unreasonably doubt- Aldermen who were imprisoned for resisting the 
ful, as many are unwisely confident, I will only authority of the House of Commons, were tlie 
say, that this also ia a matter very well worthy of civil antagonists. In every conflict with them, 
serious and mature reflection. It is not easy to the Ministry were worsted. Burke took a 
foresee, what the effect would be, of disconnecting vigorous shore in those perpetual debates, and 
with Parliament the greater part of those who he made continual progress in the puhlic 
hold civil employments, and of such mighty and admiration. His speaking was a style totally 
important bodies as the military and naval csta- new to the House and the nation. But two 
blishments. It were better, perhaps, that they eminent orators hod appeared in Parliament for 
should have a corrupt interest in the forms of a century. Bolingbroke, rich, dexterous, and 
the Constitution, than. that they should have none fluent, the prince of rhetoricians: Chatham, con- 
st all. This is a question altogether different densed, pointed, and brilliant, irregular in his 
from the disqualification of a particular dcscrip- conceptions, and unequal in his efforts ; but when 
tion of revenue officers from seats in Parliament, he put forth his strength, striking with prodigious 
or, perhaps, of all tho lower sorts of them from power, the weight, directness, and fire of a thun- 
votes in elections. In the former ease, only the derbolL But, like the thunderbolt, his eloquence 
few are affected ; in the latter, only the incon- was generated by the storm, and fit only for the 
siderable. But a great official, a great profcs- storm. Burke's larger scholarship and finer 
sional, a great military and naval interest, all philosophy produced on eloquence not less fluent 
necessarily comprehending many people of the than the one, or less vivid than the other; but 
first weight, ability, wealth, and spirit, has been still more cheering, magnificent, and fruitful of 
gradually formed in the kingdom. Those new noble thoughts and generous purposes. When 
interests mu* bo let into a share of represents- he spoke, he seemed to be speaking, not for the 
' tion; else possibly they may bo inclined to dc- time, but for the benefit of centuries to come; 

frtroy those institutions of which they are not per- less for the triumph of his party, than for the 
* mitted to partake. * • ♦ * * It is no wellbeing of the human race. All his speeches 

inconsiderable part of wisdom, to know how are profound wisdom administering to daily 
much of an evil ought to he tolerated; lest by practice. The House, perpetually astonished by 
attempting a degree of purity impracticable in the opulent variety of bis knowledge, by his sud- 
degenerate times awl manners,, instead of cutting den illustrations, gathered from every art and sd- 
off the subsisting ill practices v new corruptions encc, by the living splendours whieh he caught 
might be produced, for the concealment and secu- from every region of human research, and flashed 
rity of the old. It were better, undoubtedly, upon the subject of debate, were yet more asto- 
th&t no influence at all should affect the mind of nish* d by the practical tendency of the finest 
a member of Parliament But, of all modes of efforts of his imagination. The broadest ex pan- 
influence, in my opinioh, a place under the Go- si on of liis wings was never suffered to whirl 
vemment is the least disgraceful to the man who him beyond tho visible diurnal sphere. His 
hofos it^ and by far thq most safe to the country, simplest purpose was kept steadily in WQWy tfe 
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might luxuriate and sport his powers m the 
realm of brilliant abstraction for a time, but his 
eye never wandered ; he struck down instantly 
upon the point — and at onoe dazzled, delighted, 
and convinced. It had been said that, under 
Walpole’s Ministry, the debates were worthy 
only of a club of Dutch burgomasters ; Burke 
brought back the spirit, which should never have 
departed from an assembly of freemen. He gave 
the debates at once Attic elegance, and* Attic 
vigour. Other times and other men followed. 
Violent faction disturbed the tastes of national 
debate. The fierceness of civil struggle, and 
the terrors of a war which threatened to over- 
whelm the empire, at length indisposed men to 
oratory. Pitt and Fox became the arbiters of 
the House. The simplicity of their style was 
more congenial to the severe and trying time, 
than the lavish grandeur and poetic magnificence 
of Burke. But his triumph has returned. The 
speeches of the great Minister and his great 
rival have gone down with them to the tomb. 
Barke’a have assumed only a loftier character in 
the estimation of all men since his death. They 
are the study of every mind that thirsts to drink 
pure political wisdom from one of its highest 
human sources. Their spring has not sunk into 
the grave; fed by nature and genius, it will be 
fresh, dear, and healthful, until the last ages of 
the n ati« nel mind. 

The fall of the Rodungham Ministry had dis- 
placed Burke ; it had done more. With his deli- 
cacy of taking office, under the slightest pre- 
sumption of a change of principle, it had nearly 
disqualified him from public service. But in 
this interval he possessed all the substantial gra- 
tifications of life. His seat in Parliament gave 
him the opportunity of exertion suitable to his 
studies. In general society, he was one of the 
leaders of ail that was intellectual. His almost 
boundless information, his well-regulated wit, and 
his fine and peculiar mastery of all that was 
graceful or vigorous in the English language, 
gave him a superiority in conversation, which 
was rendered still more pleasing by the uniform 
kindness, simplicity, and good-humour of his 
manners. In his domestic life he was fortunate. 
His wife was an estimable woman, strongly at- 
tached to him, and proud of his fame. His two 
brothers were amiable and intelligent men, 
united with him in close friendship, and whom 
be hoped yet to advance to fortune. He had 
purchased with his paternal property, and by a 
mm raised on mortgage, which Lord Rocking- 
ham advanced, Gregorios, a house with some 
hud, in the neighbourhood of Beaoonsfield. 
There be farmed , read, and wrote. In London, 
from which his house was but twenty-four miles 
distant, he mingled with the highest circles of 
active life, enjoyed all the concentrated animation 
and ability of the accomplished and opulent ; and 
in Parliament continually indulged his genius, 
and enlarged his fame by an oratory, which, in 
its peculiar spirit, lias never found a superior. 

It has been remarked as a characteristic of all 
P 2 


eminent minds, that whatever pursuit they adopt, 
they adopt it with peculiar vigour. Burke, at all 
times attached to a oountry life, was a fiurmer in 
the intervals of his labours as a statesman, and he 
gave himself up to his crops with a diligence that 
would have done honour %> a man who had 
never strayed beyond the farm-yard. In one of 
his letters to an Irish friend, about 1771, he thus 
mentions his success at the plough-tail : — “ We 
have had the most rainy and stormy season that 
has been known. 'I have got my wheat into the 
ground better than some others; that is, about 
four-and-twenty acres. I purposed having about 
ten more; but considering the season, this is 
tolerable.** He then proceeds to a detail of his 
exploits in the production of bacon ; inquires to 
what weight hogs are capable of being fed in 
Ireland, and anticipates victory in giving the 
weight of his own , discusses the market-prices 
of things, and explains a new project of sowing 
peas, which is to save a fallow, and of course 
make a handsome return to the projector, Slc, 
But he soon returned to more congenial occupa- 
tions, and was seen in Parliament, standing 
forth the champion of common sense and the 
institutions of the State. His love of political 
quiet, his adherence to established order, and his 
prophetic fears of the change that might be 
wrought upon the spirit of the constitution, by 
rashly tampering even with any of its externals, 
were not the late prejudices of his political life, 
but the original principles of his moral under- 
standing. On a petition, so early as 1772, from 
250 Clergy of the Establishment against sub- 
scription to the Articles, be resisted the opinion 
of nearly the whole of his friends, and spoke 
directly against the point of petition. “ I can 
comprehend,*' was the substance of his speech, 
u how men may decline entering a church where 
they are to be bound by a declaration of their 
opinions. Well, then, let them not enter it But 
if it is important that a church should have any 
settled opinions at all — and who shall deny this? 
— it is surely important that those opinions 
should be distinctly declared, and not less im- 
portant that the ministers and teachers of that 
church should be faithful transmitters of its 
tenets, otherwise the church msy be paying an 
enemy, and the people may be listening to a 
renegade. But while the petitioners profess to 
belong to the Establishment , and profit by it, no 
hardship can be implied in requiring some com- 
mon bond of agreement, such as the subscription 
to the Thirty-nine Articles, for the fidelity, the 
union, and the obedience of its members.** 

But every trait that private life developed in 
this admirable mind, bore the same stamp of ha- 
bitual value for the common sense of human 
nature. His principle was a considerate respect 
for the customs of general life, and a persuasion 
that Time, their founder, was a wiser guide than 
Innovation, their overthrower. Burke’s humanity 
had encumbered him with Barry, afterwards the 
well-known and eccentric painter. He had sent 
him to take the range of the Italian schools, and 
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from 1765 to 1770 supported him nearly at his 
sole expense. Barry was the most impracticable 
of men. He possessed some rigour of concep- 
tion in his art, bat unfortunately prepared him- 
self for perpetual failure by a perpetual miscalcu- 
lation of his powenff He revenged his failure 
with the public, by contempt for the public taste, 
and cheered his arrogance, on the very verge of 
ruin, by pronouncing that the success of his cm- 
, temporaries was the result of intrigue.. Hhr 
vanity and stubbornness at length totally alien- 
ated him from the good offices of his profession; 
his determined neglect of appearances, and in- 
tentional roughness of manner, repelled all higher 
patronage ; and gradually exiling hifnsclf from 
the society in which his talents might have given 
him a place, and abandoning the opportunities of 
the profession by which he was to live, lie shrank 
ipto wolfish solitude. He still lingered out some 
bitter years; furious at being taken at his word; 
furious at being suffered to relinquish the world, 
which he affected to despise ; and furious at the 
professional neglect which he professed to value 
as the stamp of his superiority. Burke’s gene- 
rous friendship ad lie red to him to the last, sup- 
plying his wants, though often exposed to slights, 
and through good report and evil report, shelter- 
ing tho remnants of his fame. Barry died at 
last, worn out by a perpetual struggle against 
the calamities which he summoned for his own 
undoing, crushed by the weight of evils which he 
hod pulled down upon his own head. He had 
lived in projects, and in projects he died ; leaving 
no memorial of his powers, but the frescoes on 
the walls of the 8ociety of Arts, a fatal proof of 
the extravagance that mingled with his most for- 
tunate conceptions; dreaming of unattainable 
triumphs, and longing but for another year to 
throw all living excellence into eclipse, and sit 
down by tho side of Michael Angelo. 

Burke corresponded with this unfortunate man, 
while he was making the tour of the Italian gal- 
leries; and his letters were admirable models al- 
ternately of criticism and conduct 

In one of these he says, “ With regard to your 
studies, you know, my dear Barry, my opinion. 
I do not choose to lecture you to death ; but, to 
say all 1 can in a few words, it will not do for a 
man qualified like you, to be a connoisseur and 
a skoteker. You must be on artist; and this 
you cannot be, but by drawing with the last 
degree of noble correctness. Until you can draic 
beauty , with the last degree of truth and precision , 
you will not consider yourself possessed of that 
1 acuity. This power will not hinder you from 
passing to the * great style* when you please, if 
your character should, as I imagine k will, lead 
you to that style in preference to the other. But 
on man can draw perfectly, who cannot draw 
beauty. My dear Barry, I repeat it again and 
again, leave off. sketching. Whatever you do, 
finish it.** 

He next attempts to warn this unmanageable 
painter, of the idle habit of attempting every 
thing at once.. 


“At Rome, you are, I suppose, ever stiff to 
much agitated by the profusion of fine thing* on 
every side of you, that you have hardly ft id tint 
to sit down to methodical and regular study. 
When you do, you will ccrtfinly select the be$t 
parts of the best things, and attach yourself to 
them wholly. Permit me, once more to whb 
you, in the beginning, at least, to contract the 
circle of your studies. The extent and rapidity 
of your mind carries you to too great a diversity 
of things, and to the completion of a whole be- 
fore you are quite master of the ports in a de- 
gree equal to the dignity of your ideas. This 
disposition arises from. a generous impatience, 
which is a fault almost characteristic of great 
genius. But it is a fault nevertheless.** 

Ho still insists with foe zeal of a friend, and 
tile feelings of a true judge of foe art, upon the 
necessity of first acquiring perfection in draw- 
ing. Berry, had, doubtless, in his vague style, 
talked of composing all kinds of subjects. To 
temper tliis vanity of the idler, Burke gives him 
the advice which would have formed the artist. 
“I confess, I am not much desirous of your com- 
posing many pieces, for some time at least; com- 
position I do not value near so highly as in gene- 
ral. I know none who attempt, who thus do 
not succeed tolerably in that part. But that 
exquisite, masterly drawing, which is the glory 
of the great school where you are, has fallen to 
the lot of very few, perhaps to none of the pre- 
sent age, in its highest perfection. If I were to 
indulge a conjecture, I should attribute all that 
is called greatness of style and manner of draw- 
ing to this exact knowledge of the parts of the 
human body, of anatomy and perspective. For, 
by knowing exactly and habitually* without the 
labour of particular and occasional thinking, 
what was to be done in every figure they designed, 
they naturally attained a freedom and spirit of 
outline; because they could be daring without 
being absurd. Whereas ignorance, if it be cau- 
tious, is poor and timid ; if bold, it is only 
blindly presumptuous. This minute and tho- 
rough knowledge of anatomy, and practical as 
well as theoretical perspective, by which I mean 
to- include foreshortening, is all the effect of la- 
bour and use in particular studies, and not in 
general compositions.” 

Barry, it appears, had fa Hen into the habit of 
charging foe ill success of his art on foe contri- 
vances of the picture-dealers, an old and a suffi- 
ciently childish topic with all artists who are 
destined to obscurity. Burke, with bis usuil 
calmness of view, pointed out the weakness of 
this perpetual tirade. 

“ You have given a strong t and I fancy, a 
very faithful, picture of the dealers in taste with 
you.. It is very right that yoa should know and 
remark their little arts ; but, as fraud will inter- 
meddle in every transaction of life, where we 
cannot oppose ourselves to it with effect, it is by 
no means our duty or our interest, to make our- 
selves upeasy, or to multiply enemies on aeeount 
of it In particular, you may be assured, that 
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the traffic in antiquity, and all the enthusiasm, 
folly, or fraud that may be in it, never did, and 
never can, hurt the merit of livings artists. Quite 
the contrary is my opinion. For I have ever 
observed, that whatever it be that turns the 
minds of men to any thing relative to the arts, 
even the most remotely so, brings artists more 
and more into credit and' repute. And though, 
now and then, the mere broker and dealer in such 
things runs away with a great deal of the profit, 
yet, in the end, ingenious men will find them- 
sdves gainers by the dispositions which arc 
nourished and dierished in the world by such 
pursuits.” 

Hie advice was thrown away. Barry’s ill- 
manners and discontented spirit had soon brought 
him into collision with the artists and persons 
connected with the arts in Rome. Of this he 
complained to Burke, but seems to have inti- 
mated that his acquirements would be benefited 
in consequence, probably by the seclusion which 
he thus brought upon himself. Burke’s letter is 
incomparable, as a manual of general advice to 
all who must mix among mankind. To the 
fanciful or the fastidious — to those who weakly 
think themselves above their circle, or bitterly 
conceive that the neglect of their circle is to be 
averted only by hostility, and more peculiarly to 
all ranks of those irritable races, whose life must 
be a perpetual run under the fire of criticism. 
The motto of this fine document ought to be 
44 Noctuma vermtemanu , vermte diuma 

“Until very lately, I had never heard any 
thing of your proceedings from others ; and when 
1 did, it was much less than I had known from 
yourself; — that you had been upon ill terms with 
the artists and virtuosi in Rome, without much 
mention of cause or consequence. If you have 
improved those unfortunate quarrels to your ad- 
vancement in your art, you have turned a very 
disagreeable circumstance to a very capital ad- 
vantage. However you may have succeeded in 
this uncommon attempt, permit me to suggest to 
yon, with that friendly liberty which you have 
always had the goodness to bear from me>, that 
von cannot possibly always have the nine sue. 
oess, with regard to cither your fortune or your 
reputation. Depend upon it, that you will find 
the same competitions, the same jealousies, the 
same arts and cabals, the same emulations of 
interest and fame, and the same agitations and 
passions here, that you have experienced in Italy. 
And if they have the same effect on your tem- 
per, they will have just the same effect an your 
interest, and, be your merit what it will, you 
wifi never be employed to paint a picture. It 
will be the same in London as in Rome, and the 
me in Paris as in London, for the world is 
pretty nearly alike in all its parts. . Nay, though 
it would perhaps be a little inconvenience to 
roe, I bad a thousand times rather you should 
fix your residence at Rome than here, as I should 
not then have the mortification of seeing with 
my own eyes, a genius of the first rank lost to 
the world, Msne^ind his friends; as I certainly 


must, if you do not assume a manner of acting 
and thinking here, totally different from what 
your letters from Rome have described to me. 

“ That you have had just subjects of indigna- 
tion always, and of anger often, I do noways 
doubt ; who can live in the world without some • 
trial of his patience ? But believe me, ray dear 
Barry, that the arms with which the ill disposi- 
tions of the world are to be combated, and the 
qualities by which it is to be reconciled to us, 
and we reconciled to it, are moderation, gentle- 
ness, a 9 little indulgence to others, and a great 
deal of distrust of ourselves ; which are not quali- 
ties of a mean spirit, os some may possibly, 
tli ink them; but virtue* of a great and noble 
kind , and such as dignify our nature as much 
as they contribute to our repose and fortune. 
For nothing can, be so unworthy of a well- 
composed soul, as to pass away life in bick- 
erings and litigation, in snarling and scuffling 
with every one about us. Again and again, 
my dear Barry, wc must be at peace with our 
species ; if not for their sakes, yet very much for 
our own. Think what my feelings must be, from 
my unfeigned regard, and from my wishes that 
your talents might be of use ; when I sec what 
the inevitable consequences must be, of your per- 
severing in what has hitherto been your course, 
ever since I knew you ; and which you will per- 
mit me to trace out for you beforehand. 

“You will come here; you will observe what 
the artists arc doing; and you will sometimes 
speak a disapprobation in plain words, and some- 
times by a no less expressive silence. By de- 
grees you will produce some of your own works. 
They will bo variously criticised ; you will defend 
them ; you will abuse those who have attacked 
you; expostulations, discussions, letters, poesibly 
challenges, will go forward. In the meantime, 
gentlemen will avoid your friendship, for fear of 
being engaged in your quarrels. You will fall 
into distresses, which will only aggravate your 
disposition for further quarrels. You will be 
obliged, for maintenance, to do any thing for 
anybody — your very talents will deport, for 
want of hope and encouragement ; and you will 
go out of the world, fretted, disappointed, and 
ruined. 

“ Nothing but my real regard for you, could 
induce me to set those considerations in this 
light before you. Remember, we are bom to 
serve and to adorn our country, did not to- con- 
tend with our fellow-citizens ; and that in particu- 
lar, your business is to paint, and not to dispute.” 
The prediction was true to the letter. 

Life was still opening upon Burke. Every 
year urged him more into public fame. He 
spoke on all great occasions in the House. The 
vividness and power of his fancy was becoming 
constantly more effective, from his constant ac- 
quisition of facts; a consciousness of the stand 
which he took in national estimation, stimulated 
him to indefatigable industry ; and in the course 
of a period which generally finds the young 
senator still trembling on the edge of debate. 
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Burke had passed all his contemporaries, shorn 
the old leaders of party of their laurels, and by 
universal consent was placed at the head of Op- 
position. 

This maturity of his powers bad arrived at a 
memorable time. The state of the Empire re- 
quired the highest ability in the Governors of the 
State, and gave the largest scope for all the attri- 
butes of political knowledge, wisdom, and elo- 
quence in the Senate. If the world shall ever 
become virtuous enough to deserve a devclope- 
ment of the actual course of Providence in the 
affairs of nations, a new light may be thrown on 
the whole aspect of history. Events remote, 
trivial, and obscure, may be found to have been 
the origin to the greatest transactions. A chain 
of circumstance may be traceable round the 
globe; and while the shortsightedness of the 
worldly politician deems the catastrophe com- 
plete and closed, its operation may be but more 
secretly extending, to envelope a still larger 
space, and explode with a more dazzling and 
tremendous ruin. The revolt of America has 
been attributed to the attempt to lay on taxes 
without representation. But a more remote, yet 
substantial ground for the Spirit of resistance, 
was to be found in the French war of twenty 
years before. At that pmiod the colonists were 
first taught their use in the field — the advantages 
of natives over foreigners, in the forest skir- 
mishes — the natural strength of the swamp, the 
river, and the thicket — the utter helplessness of 
the most disciplined army of Europe to resist 
the famine and inclemency of the wilderness — 
and the utter feebleness of the most dexterous 
tactics before the simple activity and courage of 
the American hunter on his own ground. Wash- 
ington had served in the British campaigns 
against the French masters of the chain of for- 
tresses, extending from Quebec in a circle to the 
west and south, through the forests ; and the les- 
son was not forgotten by him or his Virginian 
countrymen. It unquestionably rendered the 
population less fearful of & shock with even the 
mighty power of England ; and the first im- 
pulse which was given to the national spirit, by 
the first imaginary pressure of the slightest of 
all national bonds, found the Americans falling 
back upon the memories of their successful skir- 
mishes, and not unwilling to renew the stirring 
times, when the lance and the rifle would be- 
come names of terror in the hands of the woods- 
man once more. 

Burke's rank in the House naturally induced 
him to take a prominent part in the debates on 
America. But he had an additional source of 
knowledge and feeling, in his personal connexion 
with the State of New- York, for which he had 
been appointed agent in 1771. It is not im- 
probable that to this connexion may be ascribed 
some share of the extraordinary ardour with 
which he adopted the complaints of America. 
That his nature disdained corruption, is acknow- 
ledged ; that the advocacy of & side which em- 
barrassed the Minister, was the established ser- 


vice of Opposition, is a maxim which will not be 
disputed by the morals of Parliament; and thus 
this eminent person may have been blamelessly 
drawn in to give his • support to pretensions, 
which his calmer reason would have discovered 


to be utterly untenable. 

The tea-duty, of all pretexts the most trivial 
for a great insurrectionary movement against a 
protecting and parent state, was the constant 
topic of Ministers and Opposition. At length 
the question was brought to an issue, by a pro- 
posal, on the 19th of April, 1774, for the final 
repeal of the obnoxious duty. Burke rose in 
reply to a vehement speech on the Ministerial 
side, by Wolfran Cornwall, one of the new Lords 
of the Treasury. It is said that a considerable 
portion of this reply was the work of the moment. 
Of course, he had too much deference for the 
House, and too much regard for his own rank 
there, to venture so important a question alto- 
gether upon the chance impulses of the hour. 
But its direct allusions to the arguments of the 
proceeding speaker, give unequivocal proof of 
that ready and rapid seizure of circumstances, 
which form the chief talent of a debater in Par- 
liament This speech, too, has the distinction of 
being tho first that has been preserved. Its ef- 
fect on the House had induced several of the 
Members to take notes, and from those the 
speech was subsequently given to the public 
curiosity. It abounds in strong appeals, and 
dexterous instances of language. a For nine 
long years,” it began, w we have been lashed 
round and round this circle of occasional argu- 
ments and temporary expedients. We have had 
them in every shape — we have looked at them 
in every point of view. Invention is exhausted, 
— reason is fatigued, — experience has given 
judgment, but obstinacy is not yet conquered.’’ 
* * * 44 It is through your American trade 

that your East India conquests are to be pre- 
vented from crushing you with their burden. 
They are ponderous indeed, and they must have 
that great country to lean on, or they tumble on 
your head. The same folly has lost you the 
benefit at once of the West and the East This 
folly has thrown open the folding-doors to con- 
traband. It will be the means of giving the pro- 
fits of the trade of your colonies to every nation 
but yourselves. Never did a people suffer so 
much from a preamble. It is a taxof sophistry 
— a tax of pedantry — a tax of disputation — a 
tax of war and rebellion — a tax for any thing 
but benefit to the impoeers, or satisfaction to the 
subject” * * * 44 1 pass by the use of the 
King’s name in a matter of supply, that sacred 
and reserved right of the Commons. I conceal 
the ridiculous figure of Parliament, hurling its 
thunders at Jhe gigantic rebellion of America, 
and then, five days after, prostrate at the feet of 
those assemblies which we affected to despise ; 
begging them, by the intervention of our Minis- 
terial sureties, to receive our submission.” * 
From those keen and pointed sentences, hs 
sometimes spreads into bold and rich amplification. 
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u Let ns," he “ exclaims, embrace some system or 
other, before we put an end to this session. Do 
you mean to tax America, and to draw a produc- 
tive revenue from her ? If you do, gpe*k out — 
name, fix this revenue — settle its quantity— de- 
fine its objects— provide for its collection, and 
then fight, when you have something to fight for. 
If you murder, rob; if you kill, take possession; 
but do not appear in the character of madmen as 
well as assassins, violent, vindictive, bloody and 
tyrannical, and all without an object” 

Lord Caermarthen had remarked in the course 
of the debate, that America was at least os much 
represented as Manchester, which had made no 
complaint of a want so imaginary, and that the 
Americans ought, as tlie children of England, to 
have exhibited somewhat more of the Bpirit of 
filial obedience. Burke's forcible and brilliant 
remark on this charge, produced an extraordi- 
nary sensation in the whole assembly. 

“ The noble lord,” said he, “ calls the Ameri- 
cans our children, and such they are. But when 
our children ask for bread, shall we give them a 
stone? When they wish to assimilate to their 
parent, and to reflect with a true filial resem- 
blance the beauteous countenance of British li- 
berty, arc we .to turn to them only the deformed 
part of the British Constitution? Are we to give 
them our weakness for their strength, our oppro- 
brium for their glory, and the slough of slavery, 
which we are not able to work off, to serve them 
for their freedom ?” 

Even in tliis speech lie strikes a blow at the 
political metaphysics, which the later and more 
glorious part of his life was so vigorously em- 
ployed in exposing. 44 Those are,” said he, 44 the 
arguments of states and kingdoms. Leave the 
rest to the schools. But if intempcratcly, un- 
wisely, fatally, you sophisticate and poison the 
very source of government by urging subtle de- 
ductions, and consequences odious to those you 
govern, from the unlimited and illimitable nature 
of supreme sovereignty, you will teach them by 
these means to call that sovereignty in question. 
If you drive him hard, the boar will turn upon 
the hunters.” 

This speech was one of the most signal tri- 
umphs of the orator. The debate had been long 
and tedious ; the members had gradually thinned 
away to the coffee-room, and neighbourhood of 
the 1 rouse. When it was told that Burke was on 
bis logs, public expectation was excited, but it 
was only when h$ had thoroughly entered on his 
subject, that the reports of his extraordinary 
brilliancy on that night suddenly crowded the 
bouse. From that moment, their expressions of 
delight were incessant The hearers in the 
faeries eould be scarcely restrained from burst 
iug out into loud applause. At one of these 
bidden and powerful turns with which tiic speech 
abounded. Lord John Townshend, who had been 
Juuilior with all the leaders of debate, exclaimed, 

“ Good heavens, what a man is this ! Where 
could be have found such transcendent powers I” 

The dissolution of Parliament put an end to 


Burke’s representation of Wcndovcr. But he 
had given proof of qualities which made his pre- 
sence necessary to his party in the House; and, 
by the Rockingham interest, he was returned for 
Malton. But ho was to ascend a higher step in 
popular distinctions. While he had scarcely 
more than made his acknowledgments to the 
northern electors, a deputation from Bristol was 
announced. It had been sent by a strong body 
of the merchants, toi propose his nomination in 
their city, and offered to bring him in free of all 
canvass or expense. So striking an evidence of 
the public value for his services could not be 
declined. He immediately took leave of Malton, 
and started for Bristol, where he arrived only on 
the sixth day of the election. There was no 
time to be lost; and, notwithstanding his weari- 
ness, for he had travelled forty hours without 
rest, lie drove to the hustings. The candidates had 
been Lord Clare and Mr. Brickdale, the late mem- 
bers, with Mr. Cruger, a considerable merchant. 
On the second day of the poll,I«ord Clare had given 
up the contest ; Brickdale had rendered himself 
unacceptable to the merchants, and they deter- 
mined to find a candidate at once master of the 
j commercial interests of the empire, and possess- 
ing weight in the House. The deputation had 
immediately set out for London in search of 
Burke; from London they had followed him to 
Yorkshire, and they soon had the gratification 
of seeing him returned for their city. 

The speech which he addressed to the electors 
on his arrival, a brief, but eloquent exposition of 
his political views, shewed at the instant how 
highly his fripnds were justified in his selection, 
America was now the topic upon which all others 
turned, and he, of course, alluded to it. But it is 
gratifying to have his explicit declaration that he 
never contemplated the rash separation, he never 
countenanced the unnatural rebellion, and he 
never justified the insolent denial of British right, 
which formed the head and front of American 
offending. 44 1 have held,” said he, 44 and ever 
shall maintain, to the best of my power, unim- 
paired and undiminished, the just, wise, and ne- 
cessary constitutional superiority of Great Britain. 
This is necessary for America, os well as for Us — 

I never mean to depart from it Whatever may 
be lost by it, I avow it The forfeiture even of 
your favour, if by such a declaration I could for- 
feit it, never will make me disguise my senti- 
ments on the subject But I have ever had a 
clear opinion, and have ever held a constant, cor- 
respondent conduct, that tliis superiority is con- 
sistent with all the liberties which a sober and 
spirited American ought to desire. I never 
mean to put any colonist, or any human being in 
a situation not becoming a freeman.” 

On the popular claims which, at that time, 
were echoed and re-echoed through the kingdom, 
he is equally bold — “The distinguishing part of 
our constitution is its liberty. To preserve that 
liberty inviolate, seems the particular duty and . 
proper trust of a member of the House of Com- 
mons, But the liberty* the only liberty I mean, 
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is a liberty connected with order , that not only 
exists along with order and virtue, but which 
cannot exist at all without them. It inheres in 
good and steady Government, as in its vital prin- 
ciple.” 

At the close of the poll, which was prolonged 
with unusual perseverance, another demand was 
made on his political fortitude, by that question 
of pledges which has fettered so many of the 44 in- 
dependents” of our own day. Cruger had made 
some idle admission as to their power of binding 
the candidate. 44 1 wish,” said Burke in his final 
address, 44 that topic had been passed by ; at a 
time when I have so little leisure to discuss it-” 
He then proceeded to state his sentiments, which 
have, till one fatal period of change in every thing, 
formed the law on the subject. 44 It is the duty 
of the representative to sacrifice his repose, his 
pleasures, his satisfactions, to his constituents. — 
But his unbiassed opinion, his mature judgment, 
his enlightened conscience, he ought not to sac- 
rifice to you, to any man, or to any set of living. 
They are a trust from Providence, for the abuse 
of which he is deeply answerable. Your repre- 
sentative owes you, not his industry only, but his 
judgment; and he betrays instead of serving you , 
if he sacrifices it to your opinion. * * * * * 
If government were a matter of will, upon any 
side ; yours, without question, ought to be Supe- 
rior. But government and legislation are mat- 
ters of reason and judgment, not of inclination. 
And what sort of reason is that, in which the de- 
terminatiou precedes the discussion ; in which 
one set of men deliberate, and another decide ; 
and where those who form the conclusion are per- 
haps three hundred miles distant from those who 
hear the arguments? * * * * Authoritative 
instructions, mandates , which the member is 
bound blindly and implicitly to obey ; these are 
things utterly unknown to the laws of this land, 
and which arise from a fundamental mistake of 
the whole order and tenor of onr constitution . — 
Parliament is not a congress of ambassadors from 
different states, and with hostile interests, which 
interests each must maintain as an agent against 
other agents. Blit Parliament is a deliberative 
assembly of one nation with one interest, that of | 
the whole. You choose a member indeed ; but 
when you have chosen him, he is not member for 
Bristol, but he is a member of Parliament” 

And those words were not the bravado of a 
man secure of his seat. He acted up to their 
spirit, even when the loss of his seat was involved 
in the action. In 1780, he repeated his declara- 
tion — 44 1 did not obey your instructions. No; I 
conformed to the instructions of truth and nature, 
and maintained your interests against your opi- 
nions, with a constancy that became me. A re- 
presentative worthy of you ought to be a person 
of stability. I am to look indeed to your opi- 
nions. But to such opinions as you and I must 
look to, five years hence. I was not to look at 
the flash of the day. I knew that you chose me 
in my place, along with others, to be a pillar of 
the State, and not a weathercock on the top of the 


edifice, exalted for my levity and versatility ; and 
of no use but to indicate the shifting* of every 
popular gfcle.” 

Election jests are not always long lived. But 
Cruger’s deficiencies, in comparison with Burke’s 
public ability as a speaker, gave rise to a bur- 
lesque of the opulent man of trade, which is still 
memorable at Bristol. On the conclusion of 
Burke’s fine address, Cruger stood up ; but his 
fount of eloquence would not flow. At length 
'the genius of the counting-house saved him from 
Utter silence. 44 1 say ditto to Mr. Burke, I say 
ditto to Mr. Burke !” he exclaimed*, and rushed 
from the hustings, in a general roar of laughter 
and applause. 

Burke’s definition of the duties of a member of 
Parliament, with which he closed his speech, 
shows how little he shared in the extravagances 
of his time or our own. It is as applicable to 
this hour as it was in the moment when it was 
first hailed by every lover of legitimate freedom. 

44 To be a good member of Parliament, is, let me 
tell you, no easy task ; especially at this time, 
when there is so strong a disposition to run into 
the perilous extremes of servile compliance or j 
wild popularity. To unite circumspection with 
vigour is absolutely necessary, but it is extreme- 
ly difficult. We are now members for a rich 
commercial city, that city is, however, but a part 
of a rich commercial nation, the interests of which 
are various, multiform, and intricate. We arc 
members for that great nation, which itself, how- 
ever, is but a part of a great empire, extended by 
our virtue and our fortune to the farthest limits 
of the east and the west All these wide-spread 
interests must be considered, must be compared, 
must be reconciled, if possible. We are mem- 
bers for a free country, and surely we all know, 
that the machine of a free country is no simple 
thing ; but, as intricate and os delicate as it is 
valuable. We are members in a great and an- 
cient monarchy. And we must preserve re! u 
giously the true legal rights of the sovereign, 
which form the keystone that binds together the 
noble and well-constructed arch of our empire 
and our constitution.” 

A history of public questions might be a work 
worthy of some great benefactor to bis country. 

It would show the perpetual fheility with which 
the public mind may be fruitlessly disturbed. — 
The guilty dexterity with which popular impos- 
ture may inflame popular passion ; and the utter 
absurdity with which nations may be impregna- 
ted, at the moment when they are giving them- 
selves credit for supreme wisdom; the whole 
forming a great legacy of political common sense 
for the benefit of the future. An extract from 
the follies of the fathers, for an antidote to the 
crimes of posterity. 

Within the latter half of the eighteenth centu- 
ry, the visitations of this periodic frenzy thicken- 
ed. Frederic and the Seven Years’ War roused 
every talker in England into an angry elocution, 
and the man was pronounced an enemy to his 
country who could doubt the cause of Prussia. — 
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This absurdity had its day. The public fever 1 
cooled away, and men were astonished at their 
own extravagance. The Middlesex elections 
next discovered the organ of political frenzy in 
the public brain. The nation was instantly in a 
paroxysm. Every man was an orator, and every 
orator exclaimed, that all past hazards were no- 
thing to the inevitable ruin of the hour ; what 
was life without liberty, and what was liberty 
without the power of election. England saw this 
day pass too, and the chief miner lay aside the 
match which he had been so long waving at the 
mqnth of the mine, shelter himself in an opulent 
sinecure, and laugh at the dupes whose clamour 
had been its purchase. The American question 
next roused the multitude. The whole host 
of obscure politicians were instantly awakened 
in their retreats, and poured forth, brandishing 
their rusty and uncouth weapons for the colonies. 
Every factious clamour from beyond the Atlantic 
was echoed from our shores with either a shout 
of applause or a groan of sympathy. Thousands 
and tens of thousands inflamed themselves into 
the conception that the hourly fate of England 
was hong in the balance of America. Thou- 
sands and tens of thoosands imbued themselves 
with American politics until the English complex- 
ion had vanished from their features, and they 
actually saw nothing in sullen ingratitude, but 
generous resistance, and in a raslt, unjustifiable, 
and godless determination to throw off all the 
ties of duty, kindred, and sworn allegiance, but a 
heroic and English repulsion of tyranny. We 
see, and wc should see it with a natural alarm at 
the power of political illusion, the extent to which 
this fantastic folly usurped over the higher minds 
■of England. We may well shrink at the strength 
of the whirlpool when we see it sweeping Burke 
and Chatham round, through every circle but the 
last, and those most muscular minds of the em- 
pire, barely making their escape from being ab- 
sorbed and sunk in the common gulf of national 
perversion. Catholic Emancipation was the next 
crisis of the public folly. Its cry rang through 
the empire, until the whole tribe of loose politics, 
the general living -discontents, the incurable bit- 
ternesses against all government, the alienations 
from all rule, the whole fretful accumulation of 
imaginary wrongs, imaginary rights, and imagi- 
nary panaceas for all the common difficulties of 
mankind, were marshalled at the sound of that 
voice of evil. Other and more disciplined forces 
soon joined to swell that levy. The priesthood 
branded the trumpet from their altars. The 
armed banditti of Irish faction, long trained by 
mid-day insults to all authority, and midnight 
tisurpation of all power, moved at the head of 
thf insurrection, and Parliament was stormed. — 
The great body of the English nation must be 
exonerated, ip this instance, fibm the guilt of the 
if they shall yet be compelled to share deeply 
<n the misfortune of its consequences. But the 
battle was not now fought upon the old ground. 
The nation was excluded from the contest, and 


reserved only to be delivered over in fetters to 
the conqueror. The battle was fought not in 
Parliament, but in the Cabinet The weapons of 
English allegiance, virtue, and wisdom, were pe» 
titioii and remonstrance. The weapons of Po- 
pish ambition were open and hourly murder, 
pitiless conflagration, notorious bands of blood, 
the curses of a furious superstition, the triumph- 
mgs of unpunished insurrection, insolent appeals 
to foreign Powers, and the traitorous menaces of 
national separation. The walls of the Cabinet, 
impregnable to the weapons of Constitutional 
entreaty, broke down instantly before the assaults 
of unconstitutional force. For this emergency 
there was but one resource ; and it is in no ten- 
dency to undue homage, that we pronounce that 
resource to be Religion. If lhat Cabinet had 
but remembered that there was a Providence 
above them, they would never have shrunk from 
the fullest trials of the strength of England against 
the guilty fury of Popish faction, with all its al- 
lies of treason, rapine, and infidelity. Manfully, 
candidly, and wisely, they would have resisted 
the madness of the hour, and their resistance 
would have been triumphant; they would have 
been at this moment in possession of power, if to 
the champions of the cause of God, the gratifica- 
tions of human power arc .worth considering; 
they would have saved England from calanvties, 
now growing on her from moment to moment, 
and which seem to deepen only into the bloody 
vista of civil war ; and with the whole vast and 
high-minded population of the British Empire 
rejoicing in their authority, and supporting them 
with its irresistible strength, they would have 
wielded the affairs of England and the world 
until they were gathered in glory to their 
graves. 

This illusion will pass away, like all that went 
before. But it will not pass away with the im- 
punity of the past follies. It has been tjpgcd 
with crime, a dash of blood and treason has been 
flung on the national character, which will not 
be bleached away by the common operation of 
time. There i9 a stain on the floor of that Cabi- 
net which will tell, to the remotest age, the spot 
where the dagger was driven into the side of the 
Constitution. Evil days are coming, evil days 
have come. Who talks now of the majesty of 
public deliberation? Who thinks now of the 
dignity of halls, which once echoed to the noblest 
aspirations of human wisdom, philosophy, and 
courage ? Or who thinks of their old sacrcdncss 
without thinking of the Capitol taken by assault, 
and the Goth and the Gaul, the ferocious sons of 
the forest and the swamp, playing their savage 
gambols, plucking the Roman Senator by the 
beard, from his curule chair, rending the ivory 
sceptre from his hand ? 

Burke's speech on American affairs, on the 
22d of March, 1 7 75, is recorded as one of his most 
remarkable displays of ability. In the general 
resistance of the Ministry to all proposals of 
treating with the Colonies, and the general ineffi- 
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ciency of Opposition to concoct even any plausi- 
ble measure, the task fell upon Burke, and he 
employed* himself in framing the memorable 
“ Thirteen Articles,” which were to be the pur- 
chase of national tranquillity. The project be- 
longed to party ; it was of course extravagant ; 
and the result was, of course, failure. Rash con- 
ciliation naturally inflames the malady which it 
proposes to cure ; America proceeded in her re- 
bellion, only the more fortified by the knowledge 
that she had active partisans, and inactive repug- 
nants, in the mother country. The topic is now 
unimportant, but the speech has still a high value 
as an example of eloquence, and as a depository 
of that moral wisdom, which embalms the most 
temporary and decaying subjects of the grekt 
orator. ,We shall give a few of the detached and 
characteristic sentences. * * * M I have no 

very exalted opinion of paper ^oremment^ nor of 
any politics in which the plan is to be wholly 
separated from the exocution. * * * * # 

Public calamity is a mighty leveller ; and there 
arc occasions when any, even the slightest, chance 
of doing good must bo laid hold on, even by the 
most inconsiderable person. * * * * The pro- 
position is peace. Not peace through the me- 
dium of war. Not peace to be hunted through the 
labyrinth of intricate and endless negotiations. — 
Notq>eace to arise out of universal discord, fomen- 
ted on principle in all parts of the empire. Not 
peace to depend on the juridical determination of 
perplexing questions ; or the precise marking the 
shadowy boundaries of a complex government — 
It is simple peace, sought in its natural course, 
and in its ordinary lnuints. It is peace, sought 
in the spirit of peace. * * * * Refined policy 
ever has been the parent of confusion^ and ever 
will be, so long as the world endures. Plain 
good intention, which is as easily discovered at 
the first view as fraud is surely detected at last, 
is of no mean force in governing mankind. — 
Genuine simplicity of heart is a healing and ce- 
menting principle. * * * * Great and acknow- 
ledged force is not impaired in either effect or 
opinion by an unwillingness to exert itself. The 
superior power may offer peace with honour and 
With safety. Such an offer, from such a power, 
will be attributed to magnanimity. But the con- 
cessions of the weak are the concessions of fear. 
When sueh a one is disarmed, he is wholly at 
the mercy of his superior, and he loses for ever 
that time and those chances, which, as they hap- 
pen to all men, are the strength and resources of 
all inferior power. * # * I look on force, not 
only as an odious, but a feeble instrument, for 
preserving a people so numerous, so growing, and 
so spirited as this, in a profitable and subordinate 
connexion. First, the use of force alone is but 
temporary . It may subdue tor a moment, but it 
docs not remove the necessity of subduing again. 
A nation is not governed, which is perpetually to 
be conquered. My next objection is its uncer- 
tainty. Terror is not always the effect of force, 
and an armament is not a victory. If you do 
not succeed, you are without resource. For, 


conciliation failing, force remains; but force 
ing, no .further hope of conciliation is left Pow- 
er and authority are sometimes bought by kind, 
ness ; but they can never be begged as alms, by 
an impoverished and defeated violence. A fur- 
ther objection to force is, that you impair tie ob- 
ject by your very endeavours to preserve it The 
thing you fought for is not the thing which you 
recover ; but depreciated, sunk, wasted, and con- 
sumed in the contest” 

His remark on the state of society in the 
Southern Provinces of America, unquestionably 
true as it is, may give some insight into the 
grounds of their present dispute with the North- 
ern, and of that original and native difference 
which must end in national struggle. u In Vir- 
ginia and the Carolines, they have a vast multi- 
tude of slaves. Where this is the case in any 
part of the world, those who are free, are by fair 
the most protld and jealous of their freedom. — 
Freedom to them is not only an enjoyment, but 
a kind of rank and privilege. Not seeing there 
that freedom, as in countries where it is a com- 
mon blessing, and as broad and general as the 
air, may be united with much abject toil, with 
great misery, with all the exterior of servitude, 
Liberty looks among them, like something more 
noble and liberal. I do not mean to commend 
the superior morality of this sentiment, which 
has at least as much pride as virtue in it; but I 
cannot alter the nature of man. The feet is so ; 
and the people of the Southern Colonies arc much 
more strongly, and’ with a higher and more stub- 
born spirit, attached to . Liberty, than those to the 
Northward. Such were all the ancient common- 
wealths ; such were our Gothic ancestors ; such 
in our days were the Poles ; and such will be all 
masters of slaves, who are not slaves themselves. 
In such a people, the haughtiness of domination 
combines with the spirit of freedom, fortifies it, 
and renders it invincible.” 

His eloquent observation an the general taste 
for legal studies which predominated in America, 
is true to feet and nature. u When great ho- 
nours and great emoluments do not win over this 
knowledge to the service of the state, it is a for- 
midable adversary to the government Abeuut 
studia in mores. This study renders men acute, 
inquisitive, dexterous, prompt in attack, ready in 
defence, frill of resources. In other countries, 
the people, more simple and of a less mercurial 
cast, judge of an ill principle in government only 
by an actual grievance; here they anticipate the 
evil and judge of the pressure of the grievance 
by the badness of the principle. They augur 
miagovemment at a distance, and snuff the ap- 
proach of tyranny in every tainted breeze.” * * * 
u Three thousand miles of ocean lie between you 
and the colonies. No contrivance can prevent 
the effect of this distance in weakening govern- 
ment Seas roll and months pass between the 
order and the execution. And the want of a 
speedy explanation of a single point is enough to 
defeat a whole system. You have indeed winged 
Ministers of vengeance, who carry your bolts in 
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their -pounces 'to the uttermost verge of the sea. 
But there a power steps in, which limits the ar- 
rogance of raging ^passions and furious elements, 
and says, ‘So far ahalt thou go, and no further !’ 
Whs are you that should fret and rage, and bite 
the chains of nature ?” 

His anticipation of the results that must yet 
follow from the extension of the colonies, through 
the western lands of America, is probably not fkr 
from its fulfilment, though the sea-shore States 
have abandoned their allegiance. “ You cannot 
station garrisons in every port of those deserts. 
If you drive the people from one place, they will 
carry on their annual tillage, and remove with 
their flocks and herds to another. Many of the 
people in back settlements are already little at- 
tached to particular situations. Already they 
have topped the Apalachi&n mountains. Thence 
they behold before them an immense plain, one 
vast rich level meadow, a square of five hundred 
miles. Over this they would wander without a 
possibility of restraint ; they would change their 
manners with their habits of life ; would soon 
forget a government by which they were disown- 
ed; would become hordes of English Tartars, 
and pouring down upon your frontiers a fierce and 
irresistible cavalry, become masters of your go- 
vernors and counsellors, your collectors and 
comptrollers, and of all the slaves that adhered to 
them. Such would, and in no long time must be, 
the effect of attempting to forbid as a crime, and 
to suppress as an evil, the command and blessing 
of Providence, increase and multiply.” 

Towards the close of this great performance, 
he lays down the principle, (so adverse to that of 
the enthusiasts for new constitutions,) that in all 
things, even in freedom, we must consider the 
|>ricc, and settle with ourselves how far we may 
he satisfied with what is attainable. u Although 
there are some among us who think our consti- 
tution wants many improvements to moke it a 
complete system of liberty, perhaps none who 
ire of that opinion would think it right to aim at 
such improvement by disturbing his country, and 
risking every thing that is dear to him. In every 
•rduous enterprise we consider what we are to 
lose, as well as what we are to gain ; and the 
more and better stake of liberty every people pos- 
sesses, the less they will hazard in a vain attempt 
to make it more. These are the words of a man. 
Man acts from adequate motives relative to his 
interest, and not on metaphysical speculations. — 
Aristotle, the great master of reasoning, cautions 
us, and with great weight and propriety, against 
this species of delusive geometrical accuracy in 
moral arguments, as the most fallacious of all 
sophistry” 

In these fragments the object has been exclu- 
sively to extract the maxims of political truth. — 
The passages of oratorical beauty have been passed 
by; among the rest, that bold apostrophe to 
old Lord Bathurst on the progress of the Colo- 
nies to maturity within his lifetime, and the ner- 
vous description of the early vigour of their com- 
mercial and maritime pursuits. These are pro- 
Museum — No. 134. 


bably familiar to the lovers of English eloquence. 
But every portion of the speech abounds with 
noble illustrations, and lavish command of classic 
language. In allusion to the undoubted fact, 
that the true way to secure a revenue is to begin, 
not- by fiscal regulations, but by making the peo- 
ple masters of their own wealth, he suddenly 
starts from the simplest form of the statement, 
into various and luminous figures. u What, says 
the financier, is peace to us, without money. — 
Your plan gives us no revenue. Yes, but it does, 
for it secures to the subject the power of refusal, 
the first of all revenues. Experience is a cheat, 
and fact a liar, if this power, in the subject of pro- 
portioning his grant, or of not granting at all, 
has not been found the richest mine of revenue 
ever discovered by the skill or the fortune of man. 
It does not indeed vpte you any paltry, or limit- 
ed Bum. But it gives the strong box itself, the 
fund, the bank, from which only revenues can 
arise among a people sensible of freedom. Posita 
luditur area. Most may be taken where most is 
accumulated. And what is the soil or climate 
where experience has not uniformly proved, that 
the voluntary flow of heaped up plenty, bursting 
from the weight of its own luxuriance, has ever 
run with a more copious stream of revenue, titan 
could be squeezed from the dry busks of oppres- 
sed indigence by the straining of all the political 
machinery in the world ?” . 

During this anxious period, while all the ele- 
ments of public life were darkening, and the tem- 
pest which began in America, threatened to make 
its round of the whole European horizon, Burke 
found leisure and buoyancy of spirit for the frill 
enjoyment of society. He was still the universal 
favourite. Even Johnson, adverse as he was U 
him in politics, and accustomed to treat all ad- 
versaries, on all occasions, with rough contempt 
or angry sarcasm, smoothed down his mane, and 
drew in his talons in the presence of Burke. On 
one occasion, when Goldsmith, in his vague style, 
talked of the impossibility of living in- intimacy 
with a person, having a different opinion on any 
prominent topic, Johnson rebuked him as usual. 
“Why, no, Sir. You must only shun the sub- 
ject on which you disagree. For' instance, I can 
live very well with Burke. I love his knowledge, 
his genius, his diffusion and affluence of conver- 
sation. But 1 would not talk to him of the Rock- 
ingham party.” 

In his reserve upon this topic, Johnson probs. 
bly meant to exhibit more kindness than met the 
ear, for the Rockingham party had become the 
tender point of Burke’s public feelings. That 
party had been originally driven to take refuge 
under its nominal leader, by .the mere temptation 
of high Whig title, hereditary rank, and large for- 
tune. But the Marquis had been found ineffi- 
cient or unlucky, and his parliamentary weight 
diminished day by day. Burke still fought, kept 
actual ruin at a distance, and signalized himself 
by all the vigour, zeal, and enterprise of an in- 
vincible debater. But nothing could resist the 
force of circumstances ; the party must change 
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its leader, or- glee up its arms. In this emer- 
gency, the Marqnis proposed a total secession 
from Parliament To this proposal Burke, with 
due submission, gave way, but accompanied his 
acquiescence with a letter, in which, in stating 
his reasons for retreat, he so strikingly stated 
the reasons for the contrary, that the Marquis 
changed his opinion at once ; and the field was 
retained for a new trial of fortune. Burke’s im- 
pression, doubtless, was, that nothing is capable 
of being gained, though every thing may be lost, 
by giving up the contest ; that nothing is sooner 
forgotten than the public man who is no longer be- 
fore the public eye ; and that, whatever the na- 
tion may discover in vigorous resistance, it will 
never discover courage in flight, or wisdom in 
despair. 

His opinion on tliis point was touched on in a 
subsequent conversation with his friend Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. “ Mr. Burke, I do not mean 
to flatter,” said Sir Joshua, “but when posterity 
reads one of your speeches in Parlament, it will 
be difficult to believe that you took so much 
pains, knowing with certainty that it could pro- 
duce no effect — that not one vote Would be gained 
by it” 

M Waiving your compliment to me,” was the 
reply, M I shall say, in general, that it is very 
well worth while for a man to take pains to 
speak well in Parliament A man who has 
vanity speaks to . display his talsnts. And if a 
man speaks well, ho gradually establishes a cer- 
tain reputation and consequence in the general 
opinion, which sooner or later will have its politi- 
cal reward. Besides, though not one vote is 
gained, a good speech has its effect. Though 
an act which has been ably opposed passes into 
a law, yet in its progress it is modelled, it is 
softened in such a manner, that we sec plainly 
the Minister has been told that the members at- 
tached to him are so sensible of its injustice or 
absurdity from what they have heard, that it 
must be altered ” 

He again observed, — M There are many mem- 
bers who generally go with the Minister, who 
will not go all lengths. There aro many honest, 
well-meaning country gentlemen, who are in 
Parliament only to keep up the consequence of 
their families. Upon most of those a good 
speech will have influence.” 

“ What,” asked Sir Joshua, “ would be the re- 
sult, if a Minister, secure of a majority, were to 
resolve that there should be no speaking on bis 
*ide?”fiurke answered, 11 he must soon go out 
The plan lias been tried already, but it was found 
it would not do.” 

In the midst of the more important matters 
of debate, his natural good humour often relieved 
the gravity of the house. His half-vexed, half, 
sportive remark on the speech of David Hartley, 
the member for Hull, an honest man, but a 
dreary orator, was long remembered. Burke had 
come, intending to speak to a motion on Amen- 
can affairs to be brought forward by the mem- 
ber for Hull But that gentleman’s style rapidly 


thinned the benches. At length, when the Home 
was almost a desert, he called for the reading of 
the Riot Act, to support some of his arguments. 
Burke’s impatience could be restrained no longer, 
and under the double vexation of seeing the mo- 
tion ruined, and his own speech likely to be 
thrown away for want of an audience, he started 
up, almost instinctively, exclaiming, u The Riot 
Act, the Riot Act ! for what? does not my ho- 
nourable friend see that he has dispersed the 
mob already ?” 

His exertions on the American question nato- 
raHy brought him into intercourse with the prin- 
cipal persons connected with the subject tie 
Corresponded with General Lee, a man of some 
acquirements, but of remarkable eccentricity, if 
not nearly insane. Lde afterwards took service 
in the American army, where he soon quarrelled 
with his superiors as much as at home; and 
found as little to reconcile his weak and giddy 
understanding and worthless heart, in republic- 
anism as in monarchy. Some intercourse with 
Franklin was the natural result of his position in 
the House. But Franklin St that time was not 
the revolter that he afterwards became. He 
called upon Burke the day before he took his final ; 
leave of London, in 1775, and had a long inter- 
view with him. On this occasion Franklin ex- 
pressed great regret for the calamities which he 
viewed as the consequence of the ministerial de- 
terminations ; professing, that nothing could give 
him more pain than the separation of the colonies 
from the mother-country ; that America had en- 
joyed many happy days under her rale, and that 
he never expected to see such again! How 
much of this was sincere, the character of the 
speaker justifies suspicion. Cold, worldly, and 
jealous, FYanklin hated England for her pros- 
perity. And this feeling had broken out on the 
most accidental occasions. One day visiting 
the source of the Thames, he exclaimed, “And 
is it this narrow stream that is to have dominion 
over a country that contains the Hudson and the 
Ohio?” On leaving the Privy-Council, where 
he had been examined and taken to task by 
Wedderbume the Attorney-General, he mur- 
mured in the bitterness of personal revenge, 
u For this I will make your King a little king.” 
This was not the language of a peace-maker. 
His language to Burke was naturally the tale of 
a client to his counsel anxious to leave a favour- 
able impression behind him, giving the wrong 
the air of right, and facing rebellion with the best 
colour. The Americans still panegyrise this 
man. His known skill makes the standing 
figure of those swelling and schoolboy produc- 
tions, the fourth of July speeches, the an- 
nual elaborate abortion of Republican eloquence. 
But whatever they may do with his name, they 
should abjure his Bpirit To Franklih and to his 
doctrine of money-getting, his substitution of the 
mere business of amassing for the generous and 
natural uses of wealth, his turning the American 
into a mere calculator of profit and loss, and 
America into a huge counting house, is doe ^ 
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*m( portion of every evil belonging to the cha* of the smoke that comes rolling from the conflagra- 
racter of her people, and every convulsion that so tion of the Church in Ireland, & furious and final 
inevitably threatens her g^erament. The soon- assault may be made upon the throne, 
er they lay his maxims and his memory in the Burke's conceptions of the utter impolicy of an 
grave together, the better for the national chance absentee tax, which had been proposed by Mr. 
of honour. The spirit of a pedlar ought not to Flood, then at the head of opposition in Ireland, 
preside over the councils of a great people. The and was acquiesced in by the Ministry of 1773, 
Americans may erect his statue in their Temple were given in a letter to Sir Charles Bingham, 
of Mammon, if they will ; but they must dose From this we select a few sentences of the ar- 
the temple, and embrace a loftier worship, before gument : — M I look upon this projected tax in a 
they can be worthy of the renown of their an- very evil light. I think H is not advisable ; — I 
ceteors, or be fitting trustees of the virtues to their am sure it is not necessary. And, as it is not a 
posterity mere matter of defiance, but involves a political 

We once more look to Burke for wisdom, question of much importance, I consider the 
At the moment when these pages are passing principle and precedent as fin 1 worse than the 
through the press, the affairs of Ireland are en- thing itself. * a • * * In the first place, 

grossing the public attention. Among others of it strikes at the power of this country ; in the 
those violent palliatiztt , whioh have in them all end, at the union of the whole empire. I do not 
the nature of poisons, is an absentee-tax. The mean to express any thing invidious concerning 
proposition is not new, for the spirit is not new the superintending authority of Great Britain, 
that makes it It is the characteristic of Ire- But, if it be true, that the several bodies which 
land, that every succeeding age of her history is make up this complicated mass, are to be pre- 
a counterpart of the preceding. Other nations ad- served as one empire, an authority sufficient to 
vance, make progress, and, leaving their follies preserve this unity, and by its equal weight and 
and their prejudices behind them, push on in the pressure to consolidate the various parts, must 
great general highway of European knowledge reside somewhere, and that somewhere dan be 
and prosperity. But to Ireland this progress is only in England. ***** A free 
forbidden by an influence, that the wisest and communication by discretionary residence is ne- 
boklest of her minds has never been able to over- cessary to all the other purposes of communica- 
throw. A fierce superstition has bound the j tion. ***** If men may be disabled 
chain upon her, and she now can but range the from following their suits here, they may be 
length of its links. Every salient step, every ■ thus taxed into a denial of justice. A tax of two 
natural impulse of health and vigour, but acts as shillings may not do it ; but the principle im- 
a new memento of the fetter that checks it in- plies it They who restrain may prohibit 
steady, and the first consciousness of freedom is They who may impose two shillings in the 
made but to impress a keener consciousness of pound, may impose ten. And those who condi- 
the bond. Ireland, whether weary or fresh for tion the tax to six months* annual absence, may 
labour, whether exhausted by her efforts for or carry that condition to six weeks, or to six days, 
against legitimate government, still struggles and thereby totally defeat the means which have 
within the same limit, still finds her foot round- been provided for extensive and impartial justice, 
ing the same narrow track of thorns and blood. ***** What is taxing a resort to,. 
The evil of the land is Popery, which has been and residence in, any place, but declaring that 
the evil of every land where it first invaded law, your connexion with that place is a grievance ? 
freedom, and religion. The Parliament of Eng- Is not such an Irish tax a virtual declaration > 
land can do nothing in the distemper. The root that England is a foreign country ; and a renun- 
of the public hazard is not to be reached by the ci&tion of the principle of common naturalisation , 
feeble handling of men accustomed only to the which runs through the whole empire? * * * 

slight derangements of the national health on * * I can easily conceive, that a citizen of 

this side of the Channel. Ireland must be un- Dublin, who looks no further than his counter, 
happy, convulsed, and criminal, until, by either may think that Ireland will be repaid for such a 
the energy of man, or the mercy of God, Popery loss by any small diminution of taxes, or any in- 
is extinguished in the land; Till that time crease in the circulation of money, that may be 
comes, national peace is utterly hopeless. The laid out in the purchase of claret or groceries in 
labours of English Senates will be thrown away, his corporation. But I cannot think that any 
Insubordination will be the established lord of educated man, any man who looks with an en- 
I reland, until England herself may begin to feel lightened eye on the interests of Ireland, can be- 
the result, in the transmission of tumults to her live that it is not highly for the advantage of 
own shores. The pestilence will come on the Ireland, that this Parliament, which, whether 
tainted gale. The example of a successful de- right or wrong, will make some laws to bind 
fiance of authority within sight of her walls, will Ireland, should have some persons in it, who, by 
not be always lost on her domestic traitors, connexion, by property* or by early preposes- 
The watchwords of Popish Rebellion will find sions, are attached to the welfkre of the country, 
their echo among that crowd of biller and livid * * * There is another matter in the tax 

sectarianism, which at this hour hates the crown that contradicts a very great principle necessary 
as much as it does the mitre ; and under cover for preserving the union of the various parts of 
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the Slate ; Because it does, in effect, discounte- 
nance intermarriage and mutual inheritance 
things that bind countries more closely together 
than any laws or constitutions whatsoever. Ik 
it right, that a woman who marries into Ireland, 
and perhaps well purchases her jointure or her 
dower there, should not, offer her husband’s death, 
have it in her choice to return to her counfry 
and her friends without being taxed for it ? Or, 
if an Irish heiress should marry into an English 
family, and that great property m both countries 
should thereby come to be united in the com- 
mon issue ; shall the descendant of that marriage 
abandon his natural connexions, his family in- 
terests, his public and private duties,, and be 
compelled to take up his residence in Ireland ? Is 
there any sense or justice in it, unless you af- 
firm that there should be no such intermarriage, 
and no such natural inheritance? Is there a 
shadow of reason, that, because a Lord Bucking- 
ham, a Duke of Devonshire, a Sir George Se- 
ville, possess property in Ireland, which has de- 
scended to them without any act of theirs, they 
should abandon their duty in Parliament, and 
spend their winters in Dublin ? or, having spent 
the session in Westminster, must they abandon 
their seats, and all their family interests, in 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire, and pass the rest of 
the year in Wicklow, Cork or Tyrone ? * * * 
But a man may have property in more parts 
of the Empire. He may have property in Ja- 
maica, as well as in England or Ireland. I know 
some who have property m all of them. Sup- 
pose this poor distracted citizen of the whole Em- 
pire, providing (if the nature of the laws will ad- 
mit of it,) a flying camp, and dividing his year, | 
as well as he can, between England and Ireland, 
and at the charge of two town houses, and two 
country houses in both kingdoms. In this 
situation he receives an accuunt that a law is 
transmitted from Jamaica to tax absentees from 
that province, which is impoverished by the 
European residence of the possessors of their 
lands. How is he to escape this ricochet of cross- 
firing of so many opposite batteries of notice and 
regulation ? If he comply, he is more likely to 
lie a citizen of the Atlantic Ocean and Irish Sea, 
than of either of the countries.” 

He then closely follows the argument into the 
case of minors sent to English schools or col- 
leges ; of law students sent*to English Inns of 
Court; of people forced by infirmity to change 
their residence ; of persons of embarrassed for- 
tunes, who retired in order to retrench, and asks. 
Are such fit objects of a tax ? 44 You begin to 

burthen those people precisely at the time when 
their circumstances of health and fortune render 
them objects of relief and Commiseration.” 

To those powerful reasons might be added the 
obvious ones. That an absentee tax would be 
a virtual prohibition of all English money in th? 
purchase of lands in Ireland ; for, who would 
buy where he was to pay an additional tax for 
his purchase ? Thus the value of every acre in 
Ireland would be instantly sunk. A still more 


striking reason against an absentee tax woufii 6r 
the almost total impossibility of raising it, In any 
instance where the the landed owner was disin- 
clined' to assist the collection. Was the tax to 
be contingent on a six months! absence from the 
country ? Is there to be a register of the goings 
in and out of every man ? Or is an army of 
spies to be employed to trace gentlemen to their 
dwellings ? Or is every owner of property (for 
the law must comprehend every man capable of 
absenting himself, for whatever cause,) to be 
compelled to make a return of his presence every 
six months to Government? Or is residence 
to imply the abiding of the whole family in the 
country, or of a part, or of the head of the family 
alone ? In the former instances, who is to as- 
certain whether the requisite number of the family 
constantly reside ? Or if the residence of the 
head of the house be satisfactory, how is the resi- 
dence of a solitary and doubtless a highly discon- 
tented resident, who sends off his rental to sup- 
port the expenditure or amusements of his family 
in Bath or London ? Or, does not the whole 
conception imply a scandalous, vexatious, and 
expensive espionage ? Or if not the landholder 
but his rents are to be the object, what is to in- 
tercept the transmission of money to ahv part of 
the earth ? This part of the conception would 
imply an impossibility. A few men of large for- 
tunes, and constantly residing in England, a 
Marquis of Lansdowne, or a Duke of Devonshire, 
may be mulcted for tlio crimes of their ances- 
tors in paying their money for Irish estates* and 
| not being- able to be in Ireland and England 
at the same time. But the great multitude 
against whom the act was especially leveled would 
especially elude it. The crowd, whom in bitterness 
much more than impolicy the levellers would wish 
to fine for enjoying themselves for a year or two in 
any other portion of the earth than Ireland, and pre- 
ferring Brighton and Cheltenham to a visit from 
Captain Rock, or an assassination at their own 
doors, would unquestionably evade the statute, and 
leave nothing for its advocates but fruitless decla- 
mation and expense thrown away. In 1773, 
though tlie measure had already received the 
sanction of Ministers, the embarrassments of its 
practical operation, and the probably interested 
and factious motives of its proposers, were so 
strongly suggested, that the project was sup- 
pressed. 

We now draw to the close of one of the epochs 
of this great man’s public career. He was still 
under the obligations of a party. The American 
question was fastened on him by the hands of 
others, and he dragged it on with a vigour that 
redeemod his pledge of fidelity. He persevered to 
the last moment, while there was a hopeof recon- 
ciling the countries, and supported his repeated 
proposals with an enthusiasm of eloquence which 
held the House in perpetual astonishment. A 
speech in which be denounced the employment 
of the Indian "savages, as an aggravation of the 
horrors of war, is said to have produced effects 
unequalled by any effort of modern times. Of 
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this speech, there is ho record, further than its i 
impression on the House. On its close, Colonel 
fi&rre started up, and declared, that if it were but 
published, he would have it nailed up on every 
church-door in the kingdom, by the side of the 
proclamation for the General Fast Sir George 
Saville pronounced in all quarters, that u he who 
had not been present on that night, bad not wit 
nessed the greatest triumph of eloquence within 
memory.** Governor Johnstone solemnly aver- 
red, that M it was fortunate for the noble Lords 
on the Treasury Bench, North and Germain* 
that there were no strangers present, (the gallery 
haring been cleared,) as their indignation would 
hare roused the people in the streets to tear them 
in pieces on their way home.” 

Bat an event altogether unconnected with the 
labours of the British Parliament, suddenly 
brought the contests of party to a close. America 
formed an alliance with France. The war sud- 
denly became hazardous on the only side which 
ever threatens the British Empire with danger. 
From this period success evidently became too 
dear for the price that h might be politic in 
England to pay. Opposition was probably not 
less startled by this event than Ministers. If 
party ever feels, it felt then, and regretted the 
work of its own hands. The declaration of 
Colonial independence was received by the an- 
tagonists of Administration with unequivocal sur- 
prise, perhaps with bitter regret. M We must take 
it,” was their language ; 44 but it is not a matter 
of choice, but of hard and overpowering neces- 
sity ” Burke declared, that 44 it made him sick at 
heart, that it struck him to the soul, that he felt 
the claim to be essentially injurious to Great 
Britain, and one of which she could never get 
rid. No, never, never, never ! It was not to be 
thought that he wished for the independence of 
America. Far from it. He felt it a circum- 
stance exceedingly detrimental to the fame, and 
exceedingly detrimental to the interests of his 
country.” Lord Chatham was equally full of elo- 
quent remorse: He exclaimed, that “he could 
never bring himself to admit the independence of 
the Colonies ; that the hand which signed the 
concession might as well rend the jewels from 
the British Crown at once ; that the sun of Eng- 
land would go down, never to rise again.** Such is 
the sincerity of party, and such sometimes its 
punishment. Those great men had laboured for 
years to pull down the supremacy which they 
loved, to raise up & revolt to the rank of tri- 
umph, and give the loose and desultory efforts 
of popular ambition the form and consistency of 
Empire. But while they contemplated nothing 
beyond the overthrow of the Minister, they found 
that their weapons had passed through his shield, 
and struck into the bosom of their country. 
Yet the whole question was destined to expose 
the shortsightedness, not less than the passions 
of party. The blows struck at the grandeur of 
England were quickly healed. The separation 
of the Colonies was found to be the separation of 
a. branch from a monarch of the forest, which 


soon more, than recovered the loss in its statelier 
strength and loflier luxuriance. In a few years 
the growth of the Colonies would have been a 
fatal appendage to England : the mere patronage 
of their offices must have made the Minister su- 
perior to the Constitution. The two countries 
might have still clung together, but it would be 
no longer an union of strength, but a common 
consent in corruption. But the arrear of evil 
must be paid at last* and the connexion would be 
severed, and the crimes punished by some fatal 
violence, some fearful explosion, which might 
have left of both nothing but ruins. 

But those were the errors of party, not of 
Burke ; of his noviciate, not of his head or his 
heart ; of his allegiance to a political superior, 
not of his genius, acting on his ripened knowl- 
edge of the interests of the Empire. 

It is remarkable that as he gradually extrica- 
ted himself from the bonds of party, he became 
not merely a freer, but a more enlightened 
statesman. 'While he contiryied in the ranks of 
the Rockingham party, nothing but the extraor- 
dinary merits of his public speaking could res- 
cue him from the general cloud which gathered 
on the fame of Opposition. Further, in the se- 
cond stage of his politioal career, he steered side 
by side with Fox; his rank os a patriot was 
still partially obscured, and his public services 
were narrowed, wasted, and humiliated by the 
conjunction. But his time was to come. For 
sincerity there is always a triumph at last. It 
was when he hoisted his flag alone, when he 
steered aloof from party, when abandoning the 
creeks and shallows of personal policy, he boldly 
followed the impulse of his own great mind, and 
made the cause uf England his guiding star, that 
his true character became visible, and he achieved 
the whole splendour of that fame, which, from 
his tomb, still lightens on his country. 

From the Quarter)/ Roview. 

The Dramatic Works and Poems of James Shir- 
ley, now first collected. With Notes by the late 
William Gifford, Esq. And additional Notes, 
and some Account of Shirley and his Writ- 
ings, by the Rev. Alexander Dyce. 6 vols. 
London, 1832. 

Shirley at length takes his place among the 
poets of England. His collected works are, for 
the first time, within the reach of the common 
reader. A few years ago these volumes would 
have excited more general interest, and stood a 
chance of more extensive popularity. The ad- 
miration of our older dramatists was then at its 
height The wonder and delight raised by a 
vein of poetry so rich and so deep, almost sud- 
denly disclosed, tempted the public mind to ima- 
gine that its wealth was inexhaustible, and, in 
the fresh ardour of enthusiasm, it refused to sus- 
pect that much dross might be mingled with the 
precious metal. The strong excitement, in those 
days, perpetually administered by modern poetry, 
kept the popular taste in a state prepared, and 
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wrought up, os it were, to receive with pleasure 
the force, the passionate vehemence, the splendid 
imagery of our ancient theatre. Most of the 
successful poets then living were professed ad. 
mirers, some avowed imitators, of the Elizabethan 
dramatists. They seemed to demand, and ob- 
tained a favourable hearing for their masters in 
the art. 

If latterly this ardour of the public mind has 
sunk into comparative apathy, and its curiosity 
languished into indifference, we are not inclined 
altogether to ascribe this defection from the ob- 
jects of brief idolatry to its general inconsistency : 
— the blame must be borne, at least in an equal 
share, by the injudicious panegyrists of our older 
poets. Of these some had but a cold, an anti- 
quarian, or a bibliomaniac passion for these ne- 
glected writers — they loved, not their invention, 
their poetry, their character, but their rarity ; 
their admiration rose and fell, not with the kind- 
ling of their imagination, or the thrilling of their 
jnmost heart, but with the anxiously-watched 
vibrations of Mr. Soulheby’a or Mr. Evans’s 
hammer ; their principle's of taste were on the 
margih of a Roxburghe catalogue — and inesti- 
mable must be the merit of that drama which 
was not to be found in the Malone or the Gar- 
rick collection. But this w as innocent in com- 
parison with the patronage of another class, by 
w'hich the older dramatists were incumbered. 
These were a certain race of writers with little 
knowledge of the ancient drama, and less dis- 
crimination os to its real excellencies — professed 
admirers of poetry, but egTcgious admirers of 
themselves — who seizing upon these slumbering 
worthies, as subjects for showy and epigrammatic 
essays, in which the public attention was invited, 
leas to the long-neglected genius of the dead, 
than to the profound and original principles of 
taste developed by the living. Some of them 
took possession of the ground, as it were, by a 
pretended right of discovery ; and it became an 
object of competition to force into notice some 
name, whose merit had been a Bccrct even to the 
initiated. In the meantime the authority of the 
more sound and judicious admirers of the old 
drama, such os the late Mr. Gilford and Mr. 
I #amb— (men, perhaps, as opposite in the cha- 
racter of their minds, as two so highly gifted 
and accomplished could, be, but who met upon 
this common ground) — their ripe and sober 
judgment was overborne by the louder and more 
extravagant praises lavished with equal profusion 
upon the humbler and the better part of this 
remarkable school. The reaction took place; 
the public taste, wearied with these incessant 
demands on its approbation — unable to admire 
in the mass, as it was authoritatively required to 
do, that which, in most cases, is only excellent in 
particular passages ; neither inclined, nor scarcely 
permitted, to make the necessary allowance for 
the difference of manners, or for the irregulari- 
ties of writers, who, if the most vigorous, amus- 
ing, and various, are, unquestionably, the most 
unequal — gradually fell off in its encouragement,, 


and left the field to tliope whose not less fervent, 
though more discriminating love of our older 
poetry, maintained its fidelity. These, as they 
had been earlier, so they were more lasting vota- 
ries ; as uninfluenced by the excitement, so supe- 
rior to the capriciousness of popular admira- 
tion. 

In the meantime great advantages had been 
derived from the impulse given to the public 
taste. Excellent editions of the better, and even 
some of the inferior, of these old poets had been 
published. Men w T ho, like Mr. Collier and Mr. 
Dycc, united the patient industry of the antiqua- 
rian with a real, yet chastened feeling for the 
beauties of their authors, have continued to work 
on with unwearied assiduity, though with less 
how of reward from the general interest in their 
studies. The present edition of Shirley, com- 
menced, and almost finished, as to the collection 
and the arrangement of the plays, by Mr. Gif- J 
ford, and now completed by the addition of the ) 
poems, and a life, by Mr. Dycc, closes that pro- 
lific but brilliant series of our dramatic authors 
without which no. library, which pretends tocom- ■ 
prebend the more valuable body of English 
poetic literature, can be considered perfect. 

Shirley was the ‘last minstrel* of the English 
stage. In him expired what may be properlv 
called the school of Shakspcare. Like our north- 
ern poet’s 1 last of all the bards,’ or, as he was 
called by one of his contemporaries, 4 the last 
supporter of the’ dying scene,’ after enjoying 
some years of fame und popularity, Shirley found 
himself fallen upon an ungenial time, on days in 
which his art could obtain but little audience. v 
Before his career was half run, his occupation 
was proscribed ; and at the Restoration, the lineal 
descendant of Fletcher and Massinger saw a 
new art take possession of the stage. He wa s a 
stranger among the race of poets who sprung 
up around him — lie belonged to another age; 
some of his plays, as well as those of his great 
masters, Shakspeare and Fletcher, were indeed 
revived, but the rhyming heroic tragedy, and the 
profligate comedy of intrigue, were in the ascen- 
dant — and Shirley stood aloof. Conscious, as it 
were, that he belonged to a departed generation, 
that he had nothing in common* with the popular 
playwrights of the modern era, he refused to be- 
come a pupil in the new, the degenerate school, 
and thus to form, os he might, the link bdtween 
the romantic and that which called itself the 
heroic drama. Hence the civil wars draw a 
complete line of demarcation between two pe- 
riods of dramatic art. 

Even if it had not thus como to a violent end, 
the Shakspearian drama might have yielded to 
that more slow and secret principle of change 
which seems to operate upon taste, as upon 
everything else connected with our moral state; 
at this period, however, its fate was inevitable. 
Unless the drama could have taken higher 
ground — unless, from an amusement it could 
have become a political power — an engine by 
which one of the conflicting parties could strongly 
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'work upon the opinions of men, it could not but 
become extinct Even Shakspeare himself, in 
such days of tumnlt and fierce collision, would 
scarcely have commanded a hearing. It needed 
not the ponderous anathema of Prynne, nor the 
stem edict of the Puritanical Parliament, to 
wean the popular taste from that languishing 
stage, which, for its few last years, was only sup- 
ported as a faithful adherent of royalty, by the 
more indolent and careless cavaliers. The pub- 
lic mind was too serious for diversion; a real 
tragic drama was now darkening over the king- 
dom, and its still-impending catastrophe held the 
whole nation in breathless suspense. Characters 
were developing, in more striking and vivid 
colours than Shakspeare himself could have 
drawn ; incidents, which had all thel strange and 
stirring novelty of the boldest fiction, with the 
tremendous force of truth, were coming home to 
the hearths, to the bosoms of men. What, at 
such a time, was 4 the fiction, the dream of pas- 
sion ?’ 

4 What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba ?’ 

Who would go to witness the imaginary 4 Poli- 
tician* of the dramatist, when he might watch 
the unravelling of the great plot in either House 
of Parliament ? who listen to the hired actor at 
the Globe or the Cockpit, when he could see the 
Pyms and the Hampdens, the Hydes and the 
Falklands on that spirit-stirring stage ? Even the 
apprentices had more animating work than in the 
galleries of the theatres, in themselves learning 
to take a part, by hooting down bishops, or ma- 
lignants, in the tragedies of the day, and acce- 
lerating the last scene of Strafford, or of Charles.* 
Even the pulpits would drain away the few 
lingering votaries from the sock and buskin, not 
merely by their stern maledictions on the sin of 
stage-playing, but by ministering themselves still 
stronger excitement They dealt more largely, 
more effectively, in tragic terrors ; they were not 
sparing even in comic buffoonery; — they no 
longer dwelt, in their high, and solemn, and 
serene, and unworldly dignity, upon the eternal 
interests of man ; they appealed to earthly pas- 
sions; — they addressed themselves to the personal, 
to the immediate hopes and fears ; the eventful 
present occupied all minds far more than the 

* Thomas May, himself once no unsuccess- 
ful votary of the prohibited stage, but now a 
fiery partizan of the parliament, whose historian 
he became, thus addresses Shirley : — 

4 Although thou want the theatre's applause, 
Which now is fitly silenced by the laws, 

Since these sad times that civil swords did rage 
And make three kingdoms the lamented stage 
Of real tragedies* — 

He concludes, in a high strain of compli- 
ment, which shows the estimation in which 
our poet was hsld in his own day : — 

4 All Muses are not guiltless ; but such strains 
As thine deserve, if I may verdict give, 
lu sober, chaste, and learned times to live.* 


remote and mysterious future. It was another 
form in which the same great political drama 
was developed, and absorbed dll less real, all 
fictitious interest; men’s passions were in too 
vehement and tumultuous a state during every 
hour of the day, and at every occupation, 
whether religious or political, to be purged and 
softened, according to the advice of the old 
Greek critic, by the imaginary terror and pity of 
poetic representations. 

The* life of Shirley is perversely enough as 
obscure as that of most of his poetic fraternity. 
It appears to have been far from unfertile of in- 
cidents, but those incidents are unconnected, and 
unexplained by any knowledge of his private 
feelings or personal character. His poems, though 
sufficiently explicit upon his political sentiments, 
betray little of the workings of his mind, or of his 
morel temperament To the meagre and unsa- 
tisfactory outline of Antony Wood, wo know that 
Mr. Gifford despaired of adding anything of 
value ; and where the diligent research and ex- 
tensive knowledge of Mr. Dyce are found at fault* 
we can scarcely hope, unless new and, at pre- 
sent, unaccessible sources of information should 
be unexpectedly opened, that anything further 
will be gleaned to throw light on his personal 
history. Yet, living at such a period, it would 
have been singularly interesting to have traced 
the personal feelings and opinions of a man of 
genius in his peculiar situation, who, from a 
clergyman of the Protestant church, became a 
Roman Catholic ; then a popular writer for tlic 
stage; who lived on terms of intimate friendship 
with most of the literary characters of his day, 
shared in the patronage of Strafford, was a per- 
sonal follower of Newcastle ; sank again, in the 
troublous limes, to bis old employment of a 
schoolmaster, and finally, became a fellow drudge 
w T ith Ogilvy, and with him w r as exposed to the 
ignominious immortality of Dryden’s satire. 

James Shirley was descended from a family 
of good name, who had ancient manors both in 
Sussex and Warwickshire. He was bom in 
1596, in the parish of St Mary Woolnoth, Lon- 
don. He was educated at Merchant Taylors’ 
School, and went from thence to St John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. Laud, then the head of that so- 
ciety, and already an ecclesiastical Martinet is 
said, though he admired the talents of Shirley, to 
have considered iiim disqualified for the clerical 
profession by — a mole on his check. Mr. Dyce 
quotes a whimsical improvement of this anec- 
dote from 4 Cibber’s Lives of the Poets* : — 

4 Shirley had unfortunately a large mole 
upon his left cheek, which much disfigured 
him, and gave him a forbidding appearance. 
Laud observed very justly, that an audience 
can scarcely help conceiving a prejudice 
against a man whose appearance shocks them, 
and were he to preach with the tongue of an 
angel, that prejudice could never be surmount- 
ed ; besides the danger of women with child 
fixing their eyes on him in the pulpit; and as 
the imagination of pregnant women has strange 
influence on the unbora infants, it is somewhat 
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cruel to expose them to the danger, and by 
these means do them great injury, as one’s 
fortunes, in some measure, depend upon exter- 
nal comeliness.’ 

If these were Laud’s motives, other dignita- 
ries of the church were not equally sensitive as 
to personal appearance, nor so provident of the 
beauty of unborn generations, for Shirley, hav- 
ing graduated at Catherine Hall, Cambridge, 
entered into orders, and obtained a living in or 
near St Alban’s. But 1 the sweet sin’ of poetry 
had already captivated the imagination, ami no 
douht interfered with the professional studies of 
the young divine; he had already ventured on 
the press: his first work was a poem, called 
4 Echo, or the Unfortunate Lovers.’ His mind, 
as was too common in those days of fierce re- 
ligious strife, became unsettled, and more, of 
course, under the influence of imagination than 
of reason, he embraced the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, to which he afterwards adhered with 
fidelity. Of course he had made up his mind to 
forfeit his benefice, and for his livelihood, he sub- 
mitted, for a short time, to the drudgery of 
teacher to a grammar-school in St Alban’s. But 
the neighbourhood of the metropolis opened 
brighter prospects to a man of poetic talent Per- 
haps while yet in his humble situation he had 
made his first attempt on the stage with 4 Love’s 
Tricks.* This comedy, though with little origi- 
nality or power, yet from its liveliness, and its 
strokes of satire at some of the follies, the af- 
fected language, and ridiculous accomplishments 
of the day, seems to have met with success, and 
probably determined at once the future destina- 
tion of Shirley. 

He had protested in his prologue, and at the 
time, perhaps, in perfect sincerity — 

1 This play is 

The first fruits of a muse, that before this 

Never saluted audience, nor doth mean 

To swear herself a factor for the scene.’ 

But, supposing, no doubt, that at poets’, as well 
as ‘at lovers’ perjuries Jove laughs,’ his ambition 
soon soared beyond drilling the accidence into 
the little boys of St Alban’s : — he chose, if the 
more precarious, the more pleasant and lucrative 
employment of ministering to the delight and 
sharing in the favour of a splendid court and an 
opulent city. In the downright words of old 
Wood, he ‘retired to the metropolis, lived in 
Gray’s Inn, and set up for a play-maker.’ The 
Halcyon days of the stage were not yet over; the 
dark times to which we have alluded did not 
yet even ‘cast their shadows before.’ For 
several years the prolific invention of Shirley 
poured forth dramas in quick and unfailing suc- 
cession; he appears to have lived on terms of 
intimacy with many of his brother poets— to 
have been universally esteemed foe his gentle 
manneA and amiable disposition ; seal respect for 
the blamelessness of his morals may be traced 
even through the flattering language of com- 
mendatory verses.. Though bis printed plays 


are by no means free from the vice of the age,, 
coarse and indelicate allusions, yet in his later 
dramas he is far less offensive, and by the master 
of the revels, he is quoted as & pattern of 4 a more 
beneficial and cleanly way of poetiy.’ ‘The 
comedy called The Young Admiral, being free 
from oaths, prophaneness, or obsceaness, bath 
given mee much delight and satisfaction in the 
readinge, and may serve for a patteme to other 
poetts, not only for the bettring of manners and 
language, but for the improvement of the quality, 
which hath received some brushings of late.’* 
Such is part of an entry in the office-book of Sir 
Henry Herbert, who latterly seems to have 
turned somewhat of * a precisian.’ 

Shirley was twice married, and had several 
children, but of the birth or quality of his two 
wives we know nothing, though Mr. Dyce con- 
jectures that the first was a lady, whom he 
addressed in many poems, written in the con- 
ceited and metaphysical style of the day, under 
the name of Odelia. ‘He gained,’ says Wood, 
‘ not only a considerable livelihood, but also great 
respect and encouragement from persons of 
quality, especially from Henrietta Maria, the 
queen consort, who made him her servant* It 
appears, however, that he failed in improving the 
opportunities of advancement which such patron- 
age afforded. 1 1 never,’ he observes, ‘ affected 
the ways of flattery ; some say, I have lost my 
preferment by not practising that court sin.’ His 
broad and humorous song on the birth of 
[Chaales II., considering the adulation usually 
I poured forth on such events, will scarcely im- 
| peach his sinlessness on this head. 

| Probably something of a chivalrous feeling of 
indignation at the insult supposed to be offered 
to Henrietta Maria by Prynne in his ‘ Histrio- 
mastix’ embittered the fierce irony with which 
he dedicated his ‘Bird in a Cage’ to the Puritan 
! in prison : — 


* Mr. Dyce quotes another curious passage 
from this document : it appears that the play- 
ers were apt ‘ to speak more than was set down 
for them,’ and to interpolate oaths and other 
offensive expressions, the blame of which fell 
upon the innocent licenser of the plays. This 
led to a delicate question. ‘ The kinge is 
pleased to take jfcttA, death, slight, for assevera- 
tions, and no oaths — as to which I doe humbly 
submit to my master’s judgment; but under 
favour conceive them to be oaths, and enter 
them here, to declare my opinion and submis- 
sion.’ This will remind the reader of a scene 
in the 1 Spiritual Quixote,’ or of a still more 
recent force enacted in the Committee-room of 
the House of Commons — where a part of the 
great legislative council of this nation were 
gravely employed in ascertaining from the 
elderly Grinner, who, we presume, upon the 
same principle on which the famous Bhrring- 
ton was made a judge in New South Wales, 
has been selected to watch over the morals of 
the drama, his opinions on the propriety of 
c&SSng a woman an angel, and, other equally 
deep points of doctrine! 
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<Tb« feme of your candour and innocent 
love to learning , especially to that musical 
part of humane knowledge, poetry, and in par- 
ticular that which concerns the stage and scene 
(yourself, as I hear, having lately written a 
tragedy*,) doth justly challenge from me this 
dedication. I had an early desire to congratu- 
late your happy retirement; but no poem could 
tempt me with so fair a circumstance as this 
in the title, wherein I take some delight to 
think (not without imitation of yourself, who 
hare ingeniously fancied such elegant and 
apposite names for your own compositions, as 
Health's Sickness, The UnloveUuess of Lovelocks , 
&c.) how aptly I may present you, at this 
time, with the “ Bird in a Cage,” a comedy 
which wanteth, 1 must confess, much of that 
ornament, which the stage and action lent it, 
for it comprehending also another play or inier- 
Inde, personated by ladies , I must refer to your 
imagination the mnsic, the songs, the dancing, 
and other varieties, which I know would have 
pleased you infinitely in the presentment.’ 

The cruel sentence of Prynne, it is well known, 
was inflicted on account of some real or supposed 
alusion to the queen as having danced in an 
interlude at court; and onr poet no doubt justi- 
fied by his loyalty, as well as by the internecine 
hostility between puritanisrrt, whose spirit was 
embodied in Prynne, and the stage, of which 
Shirley might stand forth as the champion,, this 
merciless tone of exultation in his sufferings. 

Shirley was engaged in a more honourable 
and iqore public testimony which was borne at 
this time against the austere opinions of Prynne. 
He was appointed to write the poetry for the 
most splendid interlude ever performed at White- 
hall, ‘The Triumph of Peace,* which, at this 
‘seasonable time,’ was represented at the ex- 
pense, uid by members, of the Inns of Court. 
Tiie distinguished names, which were selected 
to conduct this gorgeous pageant, reminds us of 
the days when 

The grave Lord Keeper led the brawls, 

And seals and maoas danced before him; 

while at the same time they carry us on to that 
darker period, of which the clouds were begin- 
ning to gather, and in which these great men, 
now uniting in festive rejoicing, and alike eager 
to display their loyalty, were to be arrayed in 
opposite ranks, and grapple in deadly opposition. 
For the Middle Temple were chosen Mr. Hyde 
and Mr. Whitelock; Sir Edward Herbert and 
Mr. Selden for the Inner Temple ; for Lincoln’s 
Inn, Mr. Attorney Noy and Mr. tier ling ; Sir 
John Finch and another for Gray’s Inn. The 
pageant paraded I«ondon from Ely House in 
Holbom to Whitehall. The masque was per- 
formed in the Banqueting-house; the decorations 
were by Inigo Jones, the music by William 
Lawes and Simon Ives. The sumptuousness of 
the dresses and decorations may bo best esti- 
mated by the expense— the interlude cost 120,000 


* The second part of the 1 Histriomastix’ 
was entitled the 1 Actor’s Tragcdie.' 


to the Inns of Court. The following obser- 
vation of a correspondent of Strafford’s, then Lord 
Deputy in Ireland, is very remarkable, and illus- 
trative of the memorable chapter in Clarendon, in 
which he expatiates on the prosperity of the na- 
tion before the civil wars : — ‘ Oh that they would 
give over these things, or lay them by for a time, 
and bend all their endeavours to make the king 
rich ! For it gives me no satisfaction, who am but 
a looker on, to see a rich cqmmonwealtli, a rich 
people, and the crown poor. God direct them to 
remedy this quickly.* 

When Strafford proceeded to Ireland in 1633, 
John Ogilby, a name with which that of Shirley 
was unfortunately associated in later days, went 
over as posture-master, and teacher of the art of 
handling the pike and muskot in the family of 
the deputy, from which he rose to be master of 
the revels to the vice-regal court The ill-omened 
friendship of Shirley with this worthy, who, 
from an excellent dancing-master, by one unfbr- 
tune caper, was lamed into a miserable poet, had 
already been formed in London; and in 1637 
Shirley went to Ireland on his invitation, to 'sup- 
port the Dublin stage by his acknowlegcd 
talents in dramatic composition. Several of his 
plays were first acted in the theatre of the IrUh 
metropolis. It docs not appear at what time his 
spirited stanzas on the ‘recovery of the Earl of 
Strafford’ were written; whether they were inspired 
by gratitude for his patronage when in Ireland, 
or that more general admiration of his character, 
prevalent among the royalist party. 

‘ My lord, the voice that did ^our sickness tell, 
Strook like a midnight chime or knell; 

At every sound 
f took into my sense a wound, 

Which had no cure till I did hear 
Your health again 
Restor'd, and then 

There was a balsam pour’d into mine ear. . . . 

‘ But hymns are now requir'd ; ’tis. time to rise, 
And pay the altar sacrifice ; 

My heart allows 

No gums, nor amber, but pure vows ; 
There’s fire at breathing of your name, 
And do noCfear — 

I have a tear 

Of joy, to curb any immodest flame.’ &c. 

Vol. vl., p. 428. 

Shirley resided about two years in Ireland ; on 
his return to London he resumed his occupation 
— but that occupation soon came to on end. 
Those days of fiercer excitement were at hand, 
— the spirit of Prynne was in the ascendant, and 
in 1642, the first ordinance for the suppression of 
stage-plays was issued by the parliament This 
ordinance, according to Mr. Collier, was not 
altogether effective; the playerti, in more than 
once instance, defied or attempted to elude the 
hostile edict On one occasion, in 1644, Beau- . 
mont and Fletcher’s tragedy, 4 King and no King,’ 
(whether purposely Elected on account of its sig- 
nificant title, is not clear,) was performed at the 
theatre in Salisbury Court It was not till 1647, 
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that severer measures were taken. An act then 
passed, empowering the Lord Mayor and other 
magistrates to pull down and destroy all thea- 
tres; condemning all players to be publicly 
whipped; confiscating all money received, for 
the good of the poor; and enforcing a fine of five 
shillings upon any person present at a dramatic 
representation. It cannot be wondered that all 
persons connected with the stage threw them r 
selves into the royal ranks. Shirley followed 
the fortunes of the brave and chivalrous, but un- 
steady and eccentric Newcastle,* to whom he 
had already, dedicated one of his plays, the 
1 Traitor, 1 in language, as is generally the case in 
Shirley’s dedications, though highly complimen- 
tary, yet remarkably graceful, and even digni- 
fied. There occurs, by the way, in one of Shir- 
ley's amatory pieces, an allusion to bis northern 
campaign, which has escaped the notice of his 
biographer. The poem may be quoted as a 
specimen of the sweet and tender thoughts which 
the bards of that day, after the example of 
Donne, were apt to mar by quaint language and , 
whimsical metre— 


* Wood insinuates, that Shirley had no in- 
considerable hand in the plays which this sin- 
gular nobleman afterward! published. Mr. 
Dyce is inclined to acquit him of this serious 
charge. 


An amnsing chapter in the history of haws | 
life might be formed on the great men whs haw 
been schoolmasters. We reoommesd the ob- 
ject to Mr. DTsraeK. Among monarchi it 
would descend from Dionysius the tyrant, to the 
present King of France. (By this juxta-postfoi 
we would not be thought to disparage the by 10 
means least honourable, perhaps not the kut 
happy, period in the life of Louis Philip.) Among 
men of letters the times of which we write ofiet 
us the names of Shirley, and that far giwfer 
4 blind old schoolmaster,’ as Milton was damn, 
naied by the miserable scorn of his enemies. 

The dedication to his very amusing comedy 
of the * Sisters,* reprinted with several others at 
this period, may well be quoted here. It is, in 
the words of Mr. Gifford, * singularly affectiig, 
as a well expressed and striking picture of tk 
times.’ — The play is inscribed to the most wor- | 
thily honoured Wm. Paulet, Esquire: — 

* Compositions of this nature have heretofore 
been graced by the acceptance and protection 
of the greatest nobility (I say not prism;) 
but in this age, when the scene of drawfc 
poetry is changed into a willderness, itii hard 
to find a patron to a legitimate muse. Many 
that were wont to encourage poems are fallen 
beneath the proverbial want of the composer*, 
and, by their ruins, are only at leisure to take 
measures with their eye of what thev hare 
been. Some, extinguished with their fortune, 
have this happiness to be out of the capacity of 
further shipwreck, while their sad remain 
peep out or the sea, and may serve as naked 
marks, and caution to other navigators' malic* 
nant stars the while. In this unequal condi- 
tion of the times, give me leave to congratulate 
my own felicity that hath directed this comedy 
unto you, who wear your nobleness with more 
security than titles, and a name that contiaua 
bright and impassable among the constellation* 
in our sphere of English honour.’ 

Vol v. p. 355. 

But the fire of Shirley’s invention was not yet 
completely extinguished either by the hue use 
to which he had fallen, or by his chilling asm* 
ciation with his old friend Ogtlbv. It is nextt> 
impossible to doubt that it was by the fell, if nd 
by the death of Charles I n that the mind of tlx 
royalist poet was solemnized to the creatioB U 
those imperishable stanzas, which first appeaitd 
in his Contention of Ajax and Ulysses. ‘Oliver 
Cromwell is said, on the recital of them, to b»e 
been seized with great terror and agitation of 
mind.’ This is one of those stories which oofkt 
to be true; unfortunately, Zouch, who has pub- 
lished it in his notes on Walton*s Lives, has 
given no authority* Frequently as this nobk 
dirge has been quoted, it must not be omi&d 
here : — 

j * The glories of our mortal stake 

Are shadows, not substantial things; 

There is no armour against fate ; 

Death lays hiB icy hand on, kings : 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down* 


‘ That mistress I pronounce but pom 1 in bliss, 
That, when her servant parts, , 

Gives not as muoh with her last kiss, 

As will maintain two hearts 
Till both do meet 
To taste what else is sweet 

-Cherish that heart, Odelia, that is mine, 

And if the north thou fear, 

Dispatch but from thy southern clime 
A sigh, to warm thine here ; 

But be so kind 
To send by the next wind — 

'Tis far, 

And many accidents do wait on war.’ 

Vol. vi. p. 408. 

On the discomfiture of Newcastle at Marston 
Moor, and his unaccountable abandonment of the 
royal cause, Shirley stole back to London, where, 
in his obscurity, he obtained the patronage of a man 
of much higher literary rank than Newcastle, 
Thomas Stanley, the editor of * ABscbylus,’ and 
author of the 4 History of Philosophy.’ But his 
chief maintenance and that of his wife and family 
depended on his own exertions ; he was glad to 
sink again to his old drudgery of keeping a 
school in White Friars ; the poetic spirit which 
had so long delighted a polished court and a 
tasteful age, by the fertility of its invention, the 
grace and elegance of its dramatic dialogue, now 
condescended to versify the accidence of the 
Latin Grammar ; the successor, if not the rival 
of Fletcher and Massinger, entered the lists with 
old John Lily. The author of the 4 Traitor’ and 
the 4 Cardinal* now sang thus — 

4 In di, do, dum , the Gerunds ohims and close: 
Um the first Supine, it the latter shows.’ 
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The death of Shirley wtui a tragic termination 
to a life of vicissitude. He and his second wife, 


And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

^ome men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill ; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield ; 
They tame but one another still : 

Early or late, 

They stoop to fete, 

And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When they, pale captives, ereep to death. 

The garlands wither on your brow ; 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon death’s purple altar now, 

See, where the victor-victim bleeds : 

Your beads must come 
To the cold tomb, — 

Only die actions of the just 

Smell sweet, and blossom in theif dust.' 

vol. vi., pp. 396, 397. 

At the Restoration, Shirley had his fell share 
in the benefits of the Act of Oblivion, passed, as 
it was humorously said, in favour of the king's 
friends. His plays were revived, but he re- 
mained toiling in bis school, and drudging, in 
his ill-assorted partnership with Ogilby, in those 
vast volumes, the translations of Virgil and 
Homer, which tower in undisturbed dignity on 
the tidiest shelves of our public libraries. The 
worthy ex-dancing master, it may be observed, 
had qualified himself for translating Homer by 
beginning Greek, in the year 1654, under the 
tuition of a Scotch usher of Shirley's. The fact 
of this literary co-partnership must be borne in 
mind, as in some degree accounting for the con- 
temptuous acrimony of the Macflecknoe 

* Hey wood and Shirley are but types of thee, 
Thou lagt great prophet of tautology.' 

And again on the coronation of Shad well — 

* No Persian carpets spread the imperial way, 

But scattered limbs of mangled poets lay. 
From dusty shops neglect eu authors come, 
Martyrs of pies * # # * 

Much Hey wood, Shirley, Ogilby there lay, 
Bat loads of Shadwett almost chok'd the way.' 

The Mezentian martyrdom by which Shirley 
bound his living self to the dead weight of old 
Ogilby — was thus all but fatal at the time. Ac- 
cording to the general principle by which a poet, 
during his life, is often noted for his worst work, 
but is remembered by posterity, if remembered 
at all, for his best — so Shirley’s nobler flights, 
his dramatic invention, the graceful ease of his 
dialogue, were cast into the shade by the impene- 
trable obs(V’nty of those huge folios, in which he 
was admitted to be an accomplice, and of which 
the unmitigated d illness could be known to no 
one better than to Dryden, who himself trod the 
same ground. Dryden, conscious of Shirley's 
immeasurable inferiority as & translator, was no 
doubt blinded by this, as well as by the false 
taste of his day for rhyming tragedy and profli- 
gate comedy, to his own no less undoubted infe- 
riority, as a dramatist, to the last legitimate 
4l£8cendant of Shakspeare. 


Frances, were burnt out of their dwelling, near 
Heel street, in the memorable fire of London. 
They fled to St Giles's, then in the fields , and 
broken down with fright, exposure, and distress 
of mind at their losses, the unhappy old couple 
died in one day, and were buried in one grave 
in the churchyard of that parish. 

Few poets have moralized more beautifully on 
death than Shirley; happy if in that sad hoar the 
sentiment, embodied in the following exquisite 
verses, soothed and consoled his failing spirit : 

* I have not lived 

After the rate to fear another world. 

We come frpm nothing into life, a time 
We measure with a short breath, and that often 
Made tedious too, with our own cares that fill it, 
Which like so many atoms in & sunbeam, 

But crowd and jostle one another. All 
From the adored purple to the haircloth, 

Must centre in a shade, and they that have 
Their virtues to wait on them, bravely mock 
The rugged storms that so much fright them 
here, 

When their soul’s launch’d by death into a sea 
That’s ever calm.’ 

Honoria and Mammon, vi. p. 78. 

We are tempted to transcribe also the follow- 
ing beautiful lines : — 

‘ Hark ! how chimes the passing bell ! 
There’s no music to a knell : 

All the other sounds we hear 
Flatter, and but cheat the ear. 

This doth put us still in mind 
Thai our flesh must be resign’d, 

And, a general silence made, 

The world be muffled in a shade. 

Orpheus’ lute, as poets tell, 

Was but moral of this bell, 

And the captive soul was she 
Which they call Euridice, 

Rescued by our holy groan, 

A loud echo to this tone. j 

He that on his pillow lies 
Tear-embalmed before he dies, 

Carries, like a sheep, his life 

To the sacrificer’s knife.’ — Vol. vi.^ p. 452. 

Shirley, as a dramatist, bears evident indications 
of being the last of a great, but almost exhausted 
school. It is the decline, though still the serene 
and beautiful decline of a glorious day. The 
royal race submits with tranquil dignity to its 
deposition, but the sceptre is passing into other 
hands. IBs poetic character is by no means so 
strongly marked as that of most of his predeces- 
sors. The distinctive peculiarities of genius were 
pre-occupied. Of course the ground where Shak- 
speare had trod was not merely sacred — it was 
unattainable; and Jonson — though in his Comedy 
of Manners be was followed by many of the later 
writers* — in his profound learning, and not less 
in his full and elaborate delineation of character, 
stood also alone. Massinger had excelled in vi. 
gorous and masculine eloquence, and in a peculiar 
style of dork moral painting, such as yre trace in 
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hk Luke and bis Sir Giles Overreach. The infi- 
nite variety of Beaumont and Fletcher seemed to 
leave no character unattempted, no passion unex- 
plored, no situation untried. Among the inferioi 
writers, Ford bad stretched the passions on the 
rack till they almost burst with agony. Webster, 
the Spagnolet of the old drama, had, in the same 
manner, overwrought the principle of terror, and 
thus too often marred the impressiveness of that 
sombre grandeur in which lies his true strength. 
Middleton had passages of a kind of homely pa- 
thos not easily surpassed. Thus, when Shirley 
came on the stage, he might seem to succeed to 
a mine, of which the wealth had been completely 
exhausted — a land, of which every nook and cor- 
ner had been explored and cultivated to its utmost 
height of productiveness. Every source from 
which dramatic invention had drawn its materials 
might seem dried up. The history of every coun- 
try had been dramatized — every distinguished 
personage in ancient or modern times had ap- 
peared on the stage— even the novelists of Italy 
were well nigh run to their dregs: human nature 
itself might almost appear to have been worked 
out— every Bhade and modification of character 
had been variously combined, every incident 
placed in every possible light Yet under all 
these disadvantages Shirley is an original writer : 
though he perpetually works up materials of the 
same kind as those of his predecessors, yet his 
forms are new; though we are constantly re- 
minded of the earlier writers, particularly of 
Fletcher, his plays are far from servile copies ; 
the manner of composition is the same, yet his 
lights and shadows are so infinitely varied, that 
the impression is entirely different Even his 
style is his own : far inferior in force, in variety, 
in richness to his masters, it has an case, a grace, 
sometimes an elegance, essentially his own. As 
softened and more delicately -pencilled outlines of 
characters, with which we arc familiar, meet us 
again in the volumes of Shirley — so his poetry is 
fuU of the same images; — -yet passing, as it were, 
through the clear and pellucid medium of his 
mind, they appear as if they were the new-born 
creations of his own fancy. 

If the character of Shirley’s genius is less 
marked, he has escaped the mannerism of many 
of his predecessors; if there is no one qualification 
of the dramatist in which he is pre-eminent in 
the great school to which he belongs, yet he com- 
bines more than most, except the very first 
writers ; and it is impossible not to admire the 
variety and versatility with which he ranges, if 
with a less vigorous and decided, yet with an 
easy and graceful step, through every province 
of the drama; rarely perhaps exciting any violent 
or profound emotion, yet rarely failing to awaken 
and keep alive the curiosity, to amuse and delight 
the imagination. For, after all, it is the life and 
activity of Shirley’s mind, the fertility of his in- 
vention, which is the most extraordinary point 
in his poetic character. Among all the plays, 
which nearly fill the volumes before us, there are 
few in which the interest, however often strange 


and improbable, is not sustained to the ®d;few, 
in which we do not find scenes or speeches of 
easy and unlaboured beauty, which could only 
be poured forth in such profusion by a true poet 
As a tragic writer, Shirley betrays, perhaps 
with least disguise, that he is the last of hit 
school. He seems to write for an audience ac- 
customed to sup full of horrors. There is a pro- 
digality of crime, a profuse pouring forth of Mood, 
not altogether in the coarse and ‘King Cambyw*’ 
manner of the older school, but still crowded to- 
gether, as if nothing less than such strong stimu- 
lants would produce any effect; as if the poet 
were under the necessity of working up to in 
established standard of terror— to equal, if not to 
surpass, the awful scenes which were in full pos- 
session of the public imagination. In hk two 
finest tragedies, ‘The Traitor* and ‘TheGutfind,’ 
reminiscences more or less distinct of ‘The 
Maid’s Tragedy’ of Fletcher and the ‘ Duchess 
of Malfy’ of Webster involuntarily arise. As be 
would rival the passion and the sombre grandeur, 
so he seems to have thought it necessary to vie 
with his fearful models in the blackness of the 
crimes which he describes, and in the lavish ex- 
penditure of blood. ‘The Traitor,* unfortunately, 
turns on a kind of interest in which our older 
poets delighted, but which is proscribed by the 
decency of modern manners. In Shirley, as in 
all the school to which he belongs, there is the 
same remarkable contrast between the manners 
and the morals. Excepting in passages of coarse, 
and it should seem privileged buffoonery, which, 
especially in the earlier plays, occur far too fre- 
quently, and sometimes intrude when they ire 
most out of keeping with the purer character of 
the scene, — (yet in which, we most remember, 
the actors arc accused of venturing on liberties 
of which their authors are blameless) — almost all 
which seems offensive to propriety was dt facto 
intended to improve and elevate, rather than to 
corrupt and degrade, the mind. Virtue ever ob- 
tains the mastery over vice — vice ia visited with 
shame and misery. Those passions and animal 
propensities of our nature, over the secret work- 
ings of which delicacy now draws a veil, which 
arc left unexplored by the most searching moral- 
ist in the dark recesses of the heart, are exhibited 
by these unscrupulous painters in their repulsive 
nakedness. They will trace lust in its inmost 
thoughts and impulses, as they would ambition 
or jealousy. Stern anatomists, and intent only 
on the progress of their science, that of the hidden 
nature of man, they unblushingly lay open tbe 
most hidden mysteries of that nature to the gaze. 
In fact, on such subjects they spoke language 
which was common to the age, and sanctioned 
by writers of a far graver class. Our old divines 
enlarge with a minuteness and particularity on 
points of this kind, at which the sensitive propriety 
of modern manners would stand aghast There 
are many passages in the works of Jeremy Tay- 
lor, intended for general use, and no doubt for 
family instruction, which it would be impossible 
i to read aloud; and even our older books of 
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fkvolion can be nscd only with the strictest 
caution. 

These observations are made, not to extenuate 
what is objectionable in the older dramatists, but 
in strict jukice, lest the great distinction between 
the plays of this earlier period, and those of 
Charles the Second's time, should be lost sight of. 
With the former the manners are coarse and in- 
delicate, the morals sound and vigorous ; in the 
latter, manners and morals are alike corrupt and 
emhruted. In one respect the dramatic writers 
of the older and better age might read a lesson 
to times, if of more fastidious nicety in expression, 
by no means endowed with an equally fine moral 
sensitiveness. Brood and plain-spoken as they 
are in their description of vice, and true to the 
worse as to the better parts of our nature — 
strangely and violently as they sometimes precipi- 
tate their nobler characters to their fall, or extri- 
cate their guilty ones from the trammels of sin — 
they never mingle and mould up the most incon- 
gmous qualities, the best and the worst ingredients 
of human character, at the same time, and in the 
same individual. They never shadow off the 
lofty into the base, and dash what is most admi- 
rable in the heart and soul of man, with that 
which is most loathsome, till the judgment is per- 
plexed and confounded. Their lines of demarca- 
tion are strong and decided ; nor among all their 
inconsistencies do we find that which was resorted 
to, with malice prepense against the elemental 
principles of morality, by the filthier pioneers of 
anarchy in France, and which we are sorry to 
see has, in our own time, been often employed to 
stimulate, if not on purpose to corrupt, the jaded 
mind of the public — the selection of the most 
virtuous and highly-gifted personage for the lowest 
crime, the meanest ruffian for the sublimcst act 
of virtue. The energetic imagination and fiery 
verae of a Byron might throw a veil over offences 
even of this class : — He could make us overlook, 
for example, the absurdity of representing a Cor- 
sair, whose trade was murder, as revolting from 
that streak of blobd on a woman's brow which 
was the witness and symbol of his own personal 
salvation, due to the daring of her hand. It is 
well, on the other hand, for our literary pastry- 
cooks, who rummage the Newgate Calendar for 
some vile domestic atrocity, and serve it up 
frosted over with Rosa-Matilda sentiment, under 
the name of romance — that when people have 
before them the coxcombry of a Malvolio, graver 
faolts can hardly fix attention. 

The ‘Traitor* of Shirley is the dark Machiavel- 
lian minister of an Italian court, one of his favour- 
ite characters, but no where drawn with such 
boldness and vigour as in this striking tragedy. 
The manner in which he winds to his purposes 
the passions of the feeble and voluptuous duke, of 
the fiery and daring Sciarrha, and of the vain 
ftepazzi, is imagined and executed with equal 
power and skill. We can, however, venture on 
only one quotation from this play ; and that is, to 
oar judgment, in a vein of exquisite sweetness. 
By the wiles of Lorenzo, Amides, the sister oft 
Museum — No. 134. 


Sciarrha, the original of Otway's Chamont, is 
exposed to the criminal passion of the Duke, and 
rejected by Pisano, to whom she had been 
betrothed. The faithless Pisano is on his way to 
be married to Oriana, when the bridal .procession 
is arrested by Arnidea : — 

l Ami. Npt for my sake, but for your own go % 
£ back, 

Or take some other way — this leads lo "death ; 
My brother— 

Pis . What of him ? 

Ami. Transported with 
The fury of revenge for my dishonour, 

As he conceives, for ’tis against my will, 

Hath vow’d to kill you in your nuptial glory. 
Alas ! 1 fear his haste ; now, good my lerd, 
Have mercy on yourself ; I do not beg 
Your pity upon me, I kifow too well 
You cannot love me now, nor would I rob 
This virgin of your faith, since you have pleas’d 
To throw me from your love.: I do not ask 
One smile, nor one poor kiss ; enrich this moiB, 
Created for those blessings ; but again 
I would beseech you, cherish your own Fife, 
Though I be lost forever. 

Alon. It is worth 

Your care, my lord, if there be any danger. 

Pis. Alas ! her grief hath made her wild, poor 
lady. 

I should not love Orisna to go back ; 

Set forward. — Arnidea, you may live 
To be a happier bride : Sciarrha is not 
So irreligious to profane these rites. 

Ami. Will you not then believe me ? — Pray 
persuade him, 

You are his friends. — Lady, it will concern 
You most of all ; indeed, 1 fear you’ll weep 
To see him dead, as well as I. 

Pis. No more; 

Go forward. 

Ami. I am done ; pray be not angry, 

That still I wish you well : may heaven divert 
All harms that threaten you ; mil of blessings 
crown 

Your marriage ! I hope there is no sin in this; 
indeed I cannot choose but pray for you. — 
This might have been my wedding day — 

Ori. Good heaven, 

I would it were ! my heart can tell, I take 
No joy in being his bride, none in your prayers; 
You shall have my consent to have him still ; 

I will resign my place, and wait*on you, 

If you will marry him. 

Ami. Prav do not mock me, 

But if you do, I can forgive you too. 

Ort. Dear Arnidea, do not think I mock 
Your sorrow ; by these tears, that are not woru 
By every virgin oq her wedding-day, 

1 am compelled to give away myself : 

Your hearts were promis’d, but he ne’er had 
mine. 

Am not I wretched too ? 

Ami. Alas, poor maid '. 

We two keep sorrow alive then ; but I prithee, 
When thou art married; love him, prithee love 
him, 

For he esteems thee well ; and once a 
Give him a kiss for me ; but do not tell him 
’Twas my desire ; perhaps ’twill fetch a sigh 
From him, and I had rather break my heart. 
But one word more, and heaven be with yoa all. 
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Since you have led the way, I hope, my lord, 
That I am free to many too ? 

Pis. Thou art. 

AmL Let me beseechyou then, to be so kind, 
After your own solemnities are done, 

To grace my wedding; I shall be married 
shortly. 

Pis. To whom ? 

Ami. To ene whom you have all heard talk 
of,— 

Tour fathers knew him well ; one, who will 
never 

Give cause I should suspect him to forsake me; 
A constant lover, one whose lips, though cold, 
Distil chaste kisses : though our bridal bed 
Be not adorn'd with roses, ’twill be green ; 
We shall have virgin laurel, cypress, yew, 

To make us garlands ; though no pine do burn, 
Our nuptial wall have torches, ana our chamber 
Shall be cut out of marble, where well sleep, 
Free from all care for ever : Death, my lord, 

I hope, shall be my husband. Now, farewell ; 
Although no kiss, accept my parting tear, 

And give me leave to wear my willow here.’ 

Vol.ii. p. 163— 165. 

The ‘Cardinal* is another tragedy of great 
power; dark and impressive; but too often revolting 
where it ought to be terrible. The Duchess Ro- 
saura, though obliged to plight her vows to 
Col umbo, the nephew of the all-powerful cardinal, 
is still in love with Alvarez. While Columbo is 
absent with his army, she obtains by artifice a 
letter releasing her from her vows. Alvarez is 
murdered by Columbo. He, in his turn, is slain 
in a duel at her instigation, by Hernando, to 
whom, in her incipient frenzy, she has promised 
her hand as his reward, and who accosts his vic- 
tim in these terrific lines : — 

■ ■ ■ 1 You must account, sir, if that my 

sword prosper, 

Whose point and every edge is made more keen 
With young Alvarez’ blood. Does not that sin 
Benumb thy arteries, and turn the guilty 
flowings 

To trembling jelly in thy veins ? — One little 
knot 

Of phlegm that dogs my stomach, and I’ve 
done ; — 

You have an uncle, called a Cardinal, 

Would he were now lurking about that heart, 
That the same wound might reach you both, 
and send 

Your reeling souls together! — Now have at 
you.’ 

There is great tenderness in some touches of the 
ensuing madness of the Duchess— a sort of agony 
suppressed and conflicting emotion : — 

* Her . Dear madam, do not weep. 

Duch. You’re very welcome ; 

I have done ; I will not shed a tear more 
Till I meet Alvarez, then I’ll weep for ioy. 

He was a fine young gentleman, ana sung 
sweetly ; 

An you had heard him but the night before 
We were married, you would have sworn he 
had been 

A swan, and sung his own sad epitaph. 

But we’ll talk o’ the Cardinal. 

Her . Would his death 


Might ransom your fair sense ! he should not 
live 

To triumph in the loss. Beshrew my manhood, 
But I begin to melt. 

Duck. 1 pray, sir, tell me, 

For I can understand, although they say 
I have lost my wits ; but they are safe enough* 
And I shall have them when the Cardinal dies; 
Who had a letter from his nephew, too, 

Since he was slain. 

Her . From whence ? 

Duch. I know not where he is. But in some 
bower 

Within a garden he is making chaplets, 

And means to send me one ; but I'll not take it; 
I have flowers enough, I thank him, while 1 
live. 

Her. But do yon love your governor ? 

Duch. Yes, but I’ll never marry him ; I am 
promised already. 

Her. To whom, madam ? 

Duch. Do not you 

Blush when you ask me that ? must not you be 
My husband ? I know why, but that’s a secret 
Indeed if you believe me, 1 do love 
No man alive so well as you : the Cardinal 
Shall never know’t : he’ll kill us both ; and yet 
He says he loves me dearly, and has promis'd 
To make me well again ; but I’m afnud. 

One time or other, he will give me poison. 
Her. Prevent him, madam, and take nothing 
from him. 

Duch Why, do you think 'twill hurt me ? 
Her. It will kill you. 

Duch. 1 shall but die, and meet iny dear-Jov’d 
lord, 

Whom, when I have kiss’d, I’ll come again 
and work 

A bracelet of my hair for you to cany him, 
When you are going to heaven ; the poeey shall 
Be my own name, m little tears, that I 
Will weep next winter, which congeal’d i’ the 
frost, 

Will show like seed-pearl. You’ll deliver it ? 
I know he’ll love, and wear it for my Bake. 
Her She is quite lost. 

Duch . Pray, give me, sir, your pardon : 

I know I talk not wisely : but if you bad 
The burthen of my sorrow, you would mimm 
Sometimes your better reason. Now I'm weft.’ 

Vol. v. pp. 341, 342. 

Shirley is still more successful in a o? 
romantic tragi-comedy, crowded in general with 
incident and adventure, often wild and extrava- 
gant, but always fhD of life and amnsapeal; 
sometimes, as in the diverting play of the 4 Sh 
ters, the comic part greatly predominating; 
sometimes, as in the 4 Young Admiral,’ the in- 
terest being serious and tragic, but the catastro- 
phe without bloodshed. It is not easy to give a 
fair notion of these pieces, by extracting axngfe 
speeches or even scenes. It is the general effect 
of the whole drama, with all its intricacies of pk£, 
however inconsistent, its rapid succession of ye 
rilous or diverting situations, however etraz^ciy 
brought about, and its varieties of character— it 
is the animation, the excitement of the dramatized 
romance— for such, as in a former article we at- 
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tempted to explain, are all the plays of this school, 
— which constitutes their chief excellence. 

The * Brothers' is another drama of the same 
class, though less raised above the level of com- 
mon life. In this play, the bustle and intricacy 
of a Spanish plot is mingled up with scenes of a 
kind of quiet pathos, in which Shirley, apt to over- 
strain the more violent passions, is often inimita- 
bly happy. There is something exquisitely touch- 
ing in the following scene. Nothing is laboured, 
— nothing forced. The truth, — the simplicity 
of nature is perfectly preserved, while a hue of 
poetic fancy is thrown over the whole dialogue. 
Its very tranquillity is affecting, and a deep emo- 
tion is produced by the absence of all effort to 
produce emotion. Fernando, the elder son of 
Don Ramirez, is in love with Felisarda, the poor 
daughter of Theodoro, and the humble companion 
of Jacinta. Ramirez is supposed to have died in 
a fit of passion at the disobedience of Fernando, 
in refusing to pay his court to the rich heiress Ja- 
cinta, of whom his brother Francisco is enamour- 
ed. With his dying breath he disinherits Fer- 
nando, who is reduced to the most abject poverty. 

* Fel. Why should I 
Give any entertainment to my fears P 
Suspicions are but like the shape of clouds, 

Ana idle forms i’ the air, we make to fright us. 

1 will admit no jealous thought to wound 
Fernando's truth, but with that cheerfulness, 
My own first clear intents to honour him 
Can arm me with, expect to meet his faith 
As noble as he promis’d.— Ha ! 'tis he. 

Enter Fxrii ando. 

My poor heart trembles like a timorous leaf. 
Which the wind shakes upon his sickly stalk, 
And frights into a palsy. 

Fer. Felisarda ! 

Fel. Shall I want fortitude to bid him wel- 
come ? — [Aside. 

Sir, if you think there is a heart alive 
That can be grateful, and with humble thought 
And prayers reward your piety, despise not 
The offer of it here ; you have not cast 
Your bounty on a rock ; while the seeds thrive 
Where you did place your charity, my joy 
May seem ill dress’d to come like sorrow thus, 
But you may see through every tear, and find 
My eyes meant innocence, and your hearty 
welcome. 

Fer. Who did prepare thee, Felisarda, thus 
To entertain me weeping ? Sure our souls 
Meet and converse, and we not know’t; there is 
Such beauty in that watery circle, I 
Am fearful to come near, and breathe a kiss 
Upon thy cheek, lest I pollute that crystal j 
And yet I must salute thee, and I dare, 

With one warm sigh, meet and dry up this 
sorrow. 

Fel. I shall forget all misery ; for when 
1 look upon the world, and race of men, 

I find them proud, and all so unacquainted 
With pity to such miserable things 
As poverty hath made us, that I must 
Conclude you sent from heaven. 

Fer. Oh, do not flatter 
Thyself, poor Felisarda ; I am mortal ; 


The life I bear about me is not mine, 

But borrow’d to come to thee once again, 
And, ere I go, to clear how much I love thee— 
But first, I have a story to deliver, 

A tale will make thee sad, but I must tell it,— 
There is one dead that lov’d thee not. 

Fel. One dead 

That lov’d me not ? this carries, sir, in nature 
No killing sound : I shall be sad to know 
1 did deserve an enemy, or he want 
A charity at death. 

Fer . Thy cruel enemy, 

And my best friend, hath took eternal leave, 
And’s gone — to heaven, I hope: excuse my 
tears, 

It is a tribute I must pay his memory, 

For 1 did love my father. 

Fel. Ha ! your father ? 

Fer. Yes, Felisarda, he is gone, that in 
The morning promis’d many years ; but death 
Hath in few hours made him as stiff, as all 
The winds of winter had thrown cold upon him 
And whisper’d hitn to marble. 

Fel. Now trust me, 

My heart weeps for him ; but I understand 
Not how I was concerned in his displeasure ; 
And in such height as you profess. 

Fer. He did 

Command me, on his blessing, to forsake thee. 
Was’t not a cruel precept, to enforce 
The soul, and curse hia son for honest love ? 
Fel. This is a wound indeed. 

Fer. But not so mortal ; 

For his last breath was balsam pour’d upon it, 
By which he did reverse his malediction ; 

And I, that groan’d beneath the weight of that 
Anathema, sunk almost to despair, 

Where night and heavy shades hung round 
about me, 

Found myself rising like the morning star 
To view the world. 

Fel. Never, I hope, to be 
Eclips’d again. 

Fer. This was a welcome blessing. 

Fel. Heaven had a care of both : my joys 
are mighty. 

Vouchsafe me, sir, your pardon, if I blush, 

And say I love, but rather than the peace 
That should preserve your bosom suffer for 
My sake, ’twere better 1 were dead. 

Fer. No, live, 

And live for ever happy, thou deserved’st it. 

It is Fernando doth make haste to sleep 
In hi4 forgotten dust. 

Fel. Those accents did 
Not sound so cheerfully. 

Fer. Dost love me ? 

Fel. Sir? 

Fer. Do not, I prithee, do not ; 1 am lost, 
Alas ! I am no more Fernando, there 
Is nothing but the empty name of him 
That did betray thee ; place a guard about 
Thy heart be time, I am not worth this sweet- 
ness. 

Fel. Did not Fernando speak all this ? alas ! 
He knew that I was poor before, and needed 
not 

Despise me now for that. 

Fer. Desert me, goodness, 

When I upbraid thy wants. 'Tis I am poor, 
For I have not a stock in all the world 
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Of so much dost, as would contrive one narrow 
Cabin to shroud a worm ; my dying father 
Hath given away my birthright to Francisco ; 
I’m disinherited, thrown out of all, 

But the small earth 1 borrow, thus to walk on ; 
And having nothing left, 1 come to kiss thee, 
And take my everlasting leave of thee too. 
Farewell ! this will persuade thee to consent 
To ray eternal absence. 

Fel. 1 must beseech you stay a little, sir, 
And clear my faith. Hath your displeased fa- 
ther 

Depriv’d you then of all, and made Francisco 
The lord of your inheritance, without hope 
To be repair'd in fortune ? 

Fer. *Tis sad truth. 

FcL This is a happiness I did not 'look for. 
Fer. A happiness ! 

Fel. Tea, sir, a happiness. 

Fer. Can Felisarda take delight to hear 
What hath undone her servant ? 

Fel. Heaven avert it 
But ’tis not worth my grief to be assured 
That this will bring me nearer now to him 
Whom I most honour of the world ; and ’tis 
My pride, if you exceed me not in fortune,. 
Thatl can eoast my heart, as high, and rich, 
With noble flame, and every way your equal : 
And ifyou be as poor as 1, Fernando, 

I can deserve you now, and love you more 
Than when your expectation carried all 
The pride and blossoms of the spring upon it. 
Fer. Those shadows will not feed more than 
your fancies : 

Two poverties will keep but a thin table ; 

And while we dream of this high nourishment, 
We do but starve more gloriously . 

Fel. ’Tis ease 

And wealth first taught us art to surfeit bv : 
Nature is wise, not costly, and will spread 
A table for us in the wilderness ; 

And the kind earth keep us alive and healthful, 
With what her bosom doth invite us to ; 

The brooks, not there suspected, as the wine 
That sometimes princes quaff, ore all transpa- 
rent, 

And with their pretty murmurs call to taste 
them. 

In every tree a chorister to sing 
Health to our loves ; our lives shall there be 
free 

As the first knowledge was from sin, and all 
Our dreams as* innocent. 

Fer. Oh, Felisarda ! 

If thou didst own less virtue I might prove 
Unkind, and marry thee ; but being so rich 
In goodness it becomes me not to bring 
One that is poor in every worth, to waste 
So excellent a dower : be free, and meet 
One that hath wealth to cherish it — I shall 
Undo thee quite : but pray for me, as i, 

That thou mayst change for a more happy 
bridegroom ; 

I dare as soon be guilty of my death, 

As make thee miserable by expecting me. 
Farewell ! and do not wrong my soul, to think 
That any storm could separate us two, 

But that I have no fortune now to serve thee, 
Fel. This will be no exception, sir, I hope. 
When we are both dead, yet our bodies may 
Be cold, and strangers in the winding sheet, 

We shall be married when our spirits meet.’ 

vol. i. pp. 24G — 252. 


Scenes like this are interspersed throughout 
the whole of the intermediate compositions which 
form nearly two-thirds of Shirley’s dramas. They 
bear considerable resemblance to some of Calde- 
ron’s plays, those which arc not n his more se- 
rious vein, but more elevated and poetical than 
those Capo y Espada comedies, from which the 
later English comic writers borrowed so largely. 
There is the same disregard of probability, (this, 
however, the animation and activity of the scene 
scarcely allow' us time to detect, or inclination to 
criticise) — the same love of disguises, princesses 
in the garb of pages, princes who turn out to be 
changelings, and humbler characters who turn 
out to be princes, everybody in love, and every- 
body in love with the wrong person — until by 
some unexpected denouement, they afl fall into 
harmonious and well-a6sorted couples — and i 
general marriage winds up the whole piece. 
Like the great Spanish dramatist, Shirley delights 
in throwing his leading characters into the most 
embarrassing situations— their constancy is ex- 
posed to the rudest trials ; sometimes he his 
caught the high chivalrous tone of self-devotion, 
the sort of voluntary martyrdom of love which 
will surrender its object, either at the call of some 
more commanding duty, or for the greater glory 
and happiness of its mistress. We would direct 
particular attention to 4 The Grateful Servant’ 
There is still another class of drama in which 
Shirley is extremely successful, though here, like- 
wise, the skill of the author is rather shown in 
the general conduct of his piece, than in the strik- 
ing execution of single parts. It is a poetic 
comedy of English and -domestic manners, min- 
gled with serious, sometimes with pathetic scenes. 
To this class belong the Lady of Pleasure, Hyde 
Park, the whimsical play of Love in a Maze, the 
Constant Maid, the Gamester, the Example, and 
one or two others. Shirley’s comic, like his tra- 
gic powers, arc rather fertile and various, than 
rich and original ; he is easy and playful rather 
than broad and vigorous. Of course, even his 
more serious and tragic plays are relieved, accord- 
ing to the invariable practice of his schbol, by 
the humours of *thc clown or the buffoon. In 
some of the romantic tragic-comedies, as in the 
Sisters, a play which we cannot but think might 
succeed on the modem stage, the main interest is 
altogether comic ; and even in this last class, the 
comedy of Manners, occur many of those pas- 
sages of gentle and quiet sweetness, which arc 
characteristic of Shirley. As a satirical painter 
of manners, as a playful casti gator of the fashions, 
the follies, the humours of the day, he is to Jon- 
son what, in his serious efforts, he is to Fletcher. 
In all such pictures the very excellence, in some 
degree, endangers the lasting popularity ; the more 
accurately the resemblance of the poet’s own times 
is drawn, the more alien it is to the habits and 
feelings of modern days ; in precise proportion 
that such pieces are valuable to tire antiquarian, 
they are obsolete and unintelligible to the common 
reader. Much, therefore, of the zest and racinesa 
of the following scene must, of course, be lost ; it ' 
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is from the Lad y of Pleasure, a play which, but 
for one wanton and unnecessary blemish, might 
be quoted almost throughout as a very curious 
and lively description of fashionable manners in 
the days of Charles I. Arctina, the wife of Sir j 
Thomas Bom well, is the Lady Townlcy, or the 
Lady Teazle, of an older date : — 

* SUtmrd. Be patient, Madam ; you may 
have your pleasure. . 

Lady BornwelL ’Tis that 1 came to town 
for. I would not * 

Endure again the country conversation, 

To be the lady of six shires ! The men, 

So near the primitive making, they retain 
A sense of nothing but the earth ; their brains, 
And barren heads standing as much in want 
Of ploughing as their ground. To hear a fellow 
Make himself merry and his horse, with whis- 
tling 

Sdlinger’s Round ! To observe with what so- 
lemnity 

They keep their wakes, and throw for pewter 
candlesticks ! 

How they become the morris, with whose bells 
They ring all in to Whitsun-ales ; and sweat, 
Through twenty scarfs and napkins, till the 
hobby-horse 

Tire, and the Maid Marian, dissolv’d to a jelly, 
Be kept for spoon meat ! 

SUw. These with your pardon, are no ar- 
gument 

To make the country life appear so hateful ; 

At least to your particular, who enjoy’d 
A blessing in that calm, would you be pleas’d j 
To think so, and the pleasure of a kingdom ; 
While your own will commanded what should 
move 

Belights, your husband’s love and power join’d 
To give your life more harmony. You liv’d 
there 

Secure, and innocent, beloved of all ; 

Prais’d for your hospitality, and pray’d for : 

You might be envied ; but malice knew 
Not where you dwelt. I would not prophesy, 
jtat leave to your own apprehension, 

Lady B. You do imagine, 

No doubt, you have talk’d wisely, and confuted 
Loudon past all defence. Your master should 
Ho well to send you back into the country, 

With title of superintendent-bailiff. 

Stem. How, Madam ! 

Enter Sir Thomas Bornwxll. 

Bern. How now ? What’s the matter ? 

Bum. Nothing, Sir. 

Bern. Angry, sweetheart ? 

Lady B. 1 am angry with myself, 

To be so miserably restrain’d in things, 

Wherein it doth concern your love and honour 
To tee me satisfied. 

Bom. In what, A retina, 

Doitthou accuse me ? Have 1 not obey’d 
AQ thy desires ? against mine own opinion 
Quitted the country, and removed the hope 
Of our return, by sale of that fair lordship 
We lived in ? chang'd a calm and retired life 
For this wild town, compos’d of noise and 
charge ? 

Lady B. What charge, more than is neces- 
„ say for 

A lady of my birth and education ? 


| Bom. Your charge of gaudy furniture, and 
I pictures 

! Of this Italian master, and that Dutchman ; 

| Your mighty looking-glasses, like artillery, 
Brought home on engines; the superfluous 
plate, 

Antique and novel ; vanities of tires ; 
Four-score pound suppers for my lord your 
kinsman, 

Banquets for t’ other lady aunt, and cousins, 
And perfumes that exceed all : train of ser- 
vants, 

To stifle us at home, and shew abroad 
More rqotley than the French or the Venetian, 
About your coach, whose rude postillion 
Must pester every narrow lane, till passengers 
And tradesmen curse your choking up their 
stalls ; 

And common cries pursue your ladyship, 

For hindering of the market. 

Lady B. Have you done, sir ? 

Bom. 1 could accuse the gaiety of yout 
wardrobe, 

And prodigal embroideries, under which 
Rich satins, plushes, cloth of silver, dare 
Not shew their own complexions ; your jewels. 
Able to burn out the spectators’ eyes, 

And shew like bonfires on you by the tapers : 

1 could urge something more. 

> Lady B. Pray do, Alike 
Your homily of thrift. 

Bom. I could wish, madam, 

You would not game so much. 

Lady B. A gamester too ! 

Bom. But are not come to that acquain- 
tance yet, 

Should teacn you skill enough to raise your 
profit. 

You look not through tha subtilty of cards, 
And mysteries of dice ; nor can you 6ave 
Charge with the box, buy petticoats and pearls, 
And keep your family by the precious income ; 
Nor do I wish you should : my poorest servant 
Shall not upbraid my tables, nor his hire, 
Purchas’d beneath my honour. You make play 
Not a pastime but a tyranny, and vex 
Yourself and my estate by it 
Lady B. Good ! proceed. 

Bom. Another game you have, which con- 
sumes more 

Your fame than purse ; your revels in the night. 
Your meetings call’d thx ball, to which re- 
pair, 

As to the court of pleasure, all your gallants, 
And ladies, thither bound by a subpoena 
Of Venus, and small Cupid’s high displeasure; 
’Tis but the Family of Dove translated 
Into more costly sin ! 

Lady B. Have you concluded ? 

Bom. 1 have done ; and howsoever 
My language may appear to you, it carries 
No other than my fair and just intent 
To your delights, without curb to their modest 
And noble freedom. — Voh iv., pp. 5 — 10. 

We conclude with a few observations on this 
‘ editio prinoepe’ of Shirley. The plays, as we 
have before observed, were collected, arranged, 
land edited by the late Mr. Gifford; and his was 
a task of no light labouiwfor never had unhappy 
, author suffered so much from careless and igno- 
[rant printers as Shirley. Some errors of the 
R 2 
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press, which have either crept into this edition or majority, of ancient mankind ; and the question 
have remained uncorrected, show that the keen is still dubious, to which of the three most learn- 
eye of that most accurate scholar was somewhat ed and investigating nations of antiquity the doc- 
bedimmed before his work was concluded ; but trine is first due. It belonged at once to India, 
the fame of Shirley is deeply indebted to the col- Egypt, and Greece. Yet its origin may proba- 
lector of his dramas. Many passages of poetry, bly be traced to India, and there to some of those 
which had been crowded into halt and disjointed corruptions of the primal revelation, and of the 
prose, have been brought back, as near as possi- second birth of mankind, the spirit transmitted 
ble, to their original harmonious flow : in some from the antediluvian race into the descendants 
places, the sense, which might have appeared of Noah, the representative of the first man, and 
irrevocably lost, by the dislocation of sentences beginner of a new patriarchal line. The doctrine, 
and the transposition of lines, has been restored too, served the purpose of offering an apparent 
by conjectural emendations, both bold and explanation of that mysterious Providence by 
felicitous ; in others, where words or lines which the guilty sometimes exhibit striking ex* 
have been lost, the hiatus is marked, and the am pies of prosperity. It further gave some 
reader 13 spared much unprofitable waste of time, equally obscure hope of an explanation of the 
in endeavouring to chici'datc the meaning of vo- uses, partial sufferings, and general degradation, 
cables which might seem cast at random from of the lower animal creation. The transfer of 
the types.* No one, in short, who has not at- the soul of a tyrant to the body of a tiger seemed 
tempted to acquaint himself with the beauties of not unnatural ; of the glutton’s to the hog, or the 
Shirley’s drama, through the old quartos, can robber’s to the wolf, the vulture, or the hymna ; 
appreciate the luxury of reading them in the all displayed a species of natural justice which 
•clearer letter, and more genuine text of the pre- might gradually render the transmigration pro- 
sent odition. Mr. Dyce has performed his hum- bablc to the quick and figurative fancies of the 
bier task as editor of the poems, with his a ecus- East Their style of expression, too, the forms 
tomed ability; and, on the whole, it is no fault of and emblems by which, in the early rudeness of 
the edition, if justice be not at length fairly done penmanship, they laboured to describe moral and 
to the merit of Shirley. One of his cotempo- mental qualities, tended to reinforce the doctrine, 
rary poets ventured to prophesy — The outline of a dog expressed the persevering or 

That age. yet to come shall hear and see, the , faitl,f ' u1 ' , thc Iion c , haracterizcd th ‘ M* 

When dead, thy works a living elegy. ea * le S a ' ,c Ulc n . atural conception of lofty aq»r- 

ings and indomitable ardour. For this doctrine 
For ffie first time, in the nineteenth century, this the Rabbinical name is Gilgvl Neskametk , (the 
elegy has been removed from the obscure and revolving of souls.) 

inaccessible quarter where it had loqg mouldered But the Rabbins sometimes deform the poetical 
unseen ; it has been transcribed in legible cha- part of this conception by their absurd habits of 
ractcrs; and fully asserts the claim of this last particularizing. In the Nishmeth Cluijtm we arc 
of our Elizabethan dramatists, to be admitted to thus told, that the soul of the man who trans- 
a high place among the second class of the poeti- greases by attempting to provoke another to an* 
cal hierarchy of England. ger, passes inevitably into a beast. Those who 

were engaged in the rebellion at the building ef 

Babel, were punished by three judgments. The 

best among them were punished by the confo- 
From BlftcKwood’s Magazine. sion of tongues. The second rank, or those who 

TRADITIONS OF THE RABBINS. attempted to set up the idol, were sent to inhabit 

cats and monkeys. The third, more ambitions 
The chief portion x>f the Rabbinical fantasies ^d more impious, who attempted to scale the 
are derived from Indian tables; and among those heavens and assault the divine throne with earth- 
the transmigration of souls seems to have made ]y weapons, were flung down from their height, 
the most powerful impression. It is singular an( ] transformed into evil spirits, whose torment 
that this doctrine, utterly unsupported as it is by i9> to be always in restless and agonizing mofloo. 
any approach to evidence, should have yet pre- A prevailing cabalistic doctrine is the transmi* 
vailed among a vast multitude, or rather the great „ ration of the human spirit into cattle. Bat 

— ^ v this depends on the degree of guilt. “If he hath 

* In the fine and eloquent tragedy of Chabot, committed one sin more than the number of his 
the obscurity of Chapman’s manner, the hard- good works,” he must undergo transmigration, 
ness of which his contemporaries called his The soul of the man who thinks on his good 
4 full and heightened style,’ is greatly increased works, is the more fortunate; for though he must 
hy the incorrectness of the press. This play, undergo the degradation of passing into the form 
as bearing the naine of Shirley in Us title-page, ofa beas ^ t it i, „f a clean or ruminate one. 

auiau any p«rt of It to Shirley ; even the blood, prate into to undent 1 * 0 . the <nnxL 
comic scenes are more in Chapman’s close and rabbit, or the hog. The sensualist is gener- 
pregnant manner, than in the light and airy ally condemned tp the form of a reptile, 
style of Shirley. » Rabbinism has continued full of trivial obserr- 
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atiees; and the Jew of the present day is harras- must he content with having the Nephfsh. On 
sod with a weight of ceremonies, which exceed the Feast-Day comes the Ruach. On the day of 
the heaviest burdens of the ancient law. This Atttiement comes the Neshama. On the Sab- 
yoke he has laid upon himself. A rigour worthy bath comes the Chaja* or supernumerary soul, 
of the Pharisee is exercised in minute and per- and in the final and future life of happiness comes 1 
petual triflings worthy of a child. One of those the Jechida.” The tenet, that on the Sabbath 
ordinances, which pass through every portion of man receives, an additional soul, is established 
Jewish society, relates to the" smoothness of their among the Rabbins. But the extravagance of 
knife-blades. The knife with which the Jew those conceptions is occasionally qualified among 
pots bird or beast to death, must be without jags the later commentators by the explanation, that 
or notches of any kind. The Avadaih HakJcodesh those diversities of the hitman spirit simply mean 
assigns the important reason — “ Sometimes the the gradual ndvahoe of the soul from excellence 
soul of a righteous man is found in a clean beast to excellence in the course of prayer, and the 
or fowL The Jews are therefore commanded to study of divine tilings. 

have their killing-knives without notches, to the By a singular improvement on the pagan doc- 
end that they may give as little pain as possible trine of the metempsychosis, there is also a reverse 
to the souls contained therein.” change of bodies ; and the spirit which had m- 

Tbe treatise Ginek Hamm fleck gives the fol- habited the form of & wild beast, becomes occa- 
Jowing instance of the penal effect of the trans- sionally the inhabitant of the human shape. The 
migration as detailed by the Rabbi Mosche Gal- tenet of the famous Rabbi Lurja, in the treatise 
bate, chief judge of Jerusalem. “When, in the Ginek Hammelech , is, that the violence and fol* 
first ages of Israel, the Rabbi Isaac Lurja — bles- lies so conspicuous and unaccountable on human 
sed be his memory ! — was passing through the grounds, in certain individuals, are explained by 
Holy Land, he came feint and weary to a grove this transmission. The vulture, the panther, the 
of olives, and there laid him down. He said to jackal, the fox, transmit their spirits into men, 
the Rabbi Mosche, ‘Here let us rest;’ but the and thence we obviously derive the gluttonous. 
Rabbi would not, for he looked round, and the the rapacious, the base, the crafty, the whole train 
place whereon they lay was a grave of the wicked, of the profligate and the mischievous of mankind ; 
Bat the Rabbi Isaac, pointing to a tree above, on the race whom no precept can guide, no fear can 
which sat a raven loudly croaking, said, ‘There restrain, and no principle can regulate ; the whole 
is no spirit in this grave. Dost thou not remem- lineage of the desperate and impracticable among 
her Nismath, the extortioner of the city V — ‘ I men. 

remember him well,’ answered the Rabbi Mosche ; Such are the doctrines in their, ruder state.* — 
‘he was the grand collector of the customs, and But they sometimes take a finer and more fenci- 
vu cursed every day he lived for his cruelty. — ful shape, and rise into the boldness and imagery 
He robbed the rich and he trampled on the poor, of Oriental fiction. “ What,” says the Shaar 
the old he deprived of their property, and the young Aikhune, “ is the fall of the guiltiest of the guilty; 
of their inheritance. May his name be black as of those who have made themselves abominable 
night, and his memory be buried deep as the in the sight of earth and heaven ; of those who 
bottom of the sea.’ — * He is sorry enough now have exulted in their sins ; of the man who has 
for his oppression,* said the Rabbi Isaac Luija. — slain a son of Israel ; of the apostate who has 
* The King of Judgment hath sentenced his evil denied the supremacy of the religion of Israel 
nul to be imprisoned in the body of that raven, over all other religions of the earth ; of the spy 
and its complainings are its sorrows for its state, who has betrayed a Jew, or a community of Jews? 
and its supplications to me to pray for its release.’ Shall they ascend to heaven ; shall they be wor- 
‘And wilt thou pray for the son of evil ?’ asked thy to plant their steps in the court of the pala. 
the Rabbi Mosche. “ Sooner will I pray that ces of the angels ? No ; the angels are their 
this staff become the serpent of the magician,’ punishers ; they utter the sentence of ruin against 
answered Rabbi Isaac ; and thereupon rising, he them ; they drive them downward, and summon, 
flung it at the raven, which, with a yell of fury, a band of evil spirits to chase them round the 
waved its wings, and shot up in agony into the world. The daric tormentors rush after them, 
bosom of the clouds.” with goads and whips of fire ; their chase is cease- 

But, even in its original state, the soul, accord- less ; they hunt them from the plain to the moun- 
ing to the Rabbins, is under a multiform shape, tain, from the mountain to the river, from the 
They hold that the human soul hns no less than river to the ocean, from the ocean round the cir- 
fire different forms or stages. “ The first is the cle of the earth. Thus the tormented fly in ter- 
JfeptaaA, the bodily soul. The second is the ror, and the tormentors follow in vengeance, until 
Ruadt, the spirit The third is the Neshama, the the time decreed is done. Then the doomed 
toore celestial soul. The fourth, the Chaja , the sink into dust and ashes. Another beginning of 
life. The fifth is the Jechida, the solitary. And existence, the commencement of a second trial, 
those divisions have their appropriate occasions awaits them. They become clay, they take the 
and uses, every remarkable period of human ex- nature of the stone and of the mineral ; they are' 
tttence requiring a due reinforcement of the soul, water, fire, air ; they roll in the thunder ; they 
a* a principle. “ Io the working and week days, float in the cloud ; they rush in the whirlwind, 
between the new moon and the feast-day, thou I They change again. They enter into, the shapes 
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of the vegetable tribes ; they live in the shrub, 
the flower and the tree. Ages on ages pass in 
their transformations; they wither; they are 
tossed by the tempost ; they are trampled by man ; 
they arc smote by the axe; they ore consumed 
by fire. Another change comes ; they enter into 
the shape of the beast, the bird, the fish, the in- 
sect ; they traverse the desert, they destroy, and 
are destroyed; they soar into the clouds; they 
shoot through the depths of the ocean ; they bur- 
row their invisible way through the recesses of 
the earth ; they come by devouring millions in 
the locust; they sting in the scorpion; they 
crumble away the roots of vegetation in the hosts 
of the ant ; they destroy the promise of the year 
in the catterpillar ; they drive the flocks and 
herds into famine and madness in the hornet and 
the fly zebib. They at last are suffered to as- 
cend into the rank of human beings once more. 
Yet their ascent is step by step. They are first 
slaves ; they see their first light in the land of 
misery. The African or the Asiatic sun scorches 
them by day ; they aro frozen with the dews of 
the night ; they live in perpetual toil ; their frames 
are lacerated with the scourge ; their steps clank 
with the chain ; their souls faint within them in 
hopeless misery, till they long to die. At last 
they die, and again commence life in a higher 
rank ; they are now free, but they cultivate a 
sterile soil; they are impoverished, trampled, 
tortured by tyrant rulers ; they are dragged to 
war by fierce ambition ; they are pursued, starv-. 
ed, ruined by furious war ; they are thrown into 
dungeons; they are banished; and above all, 
their souls are degraded by the darkness of su- 
perstitions bathed in blood. They are bowed 
down to idols which they dread, while they des- 
pise ; they repeat prayers to things which they 
know to be the work of men’s hands, stocks and 
stones, which yet from infancy they have taught 
themselves to adore ; and thus drag on life in 
torture of mind, in shame, the twilight of truth, 
and the bewilderment of ignoranoe ; they worship 
with their lips, yet scorn with their hearts. But 
their soom breaks forth ; they are grasped by 
power; they resist; they are dragged to the raek 
and the flame ; they arc slain. The final change 
is now come. They are Israelites. They have 
risen into the firsWclass of mankind ; they are of 
the chosen people ; the sons of Abraham, to whom 
has been given the promise of universal dominion. 
Joy to them unspeakable, if they hold their rank ; 
misery tenfold if they fall, for their fall now will 
be without redemption.” 

Those are the theories, and they bear evidence 
of that mixture of Greek philosophy and Asiatic 
invention, which forms the romance of the early 
ages. But they are sometimes embodied into 
narratives of singular imagination. The Thou- 
sand and One Nights are rivalled, and the Sultana 
Schehearazode might find some of her originality 
thrown into the shade by those tales. The widow 
of Hebron is an example. 

“The Rabbi Joseph, the son of Jehoaliaphat, 
had been praying from noon until the going 


down of the sun, when a messenger from the 
chief of the Synagogue of Hebron came to him, 
and besought him to go forth and pray for a wo- 
man who was grievously tormented. The Rabbi, 
ever awake to the call of human sorrow, rose from 
his knees, girt his robe round him, and went forth 
The,ine88cnger lod him to a building deep in the 
forest that grew on the south side of the hill of 
Hebron. The building had more the look of the 
palace of one of the princes of Israel than of a 
private dwelling. But if its exterior struck the 
gaze of the Rabbi, its apartments excited his | 
astonishment He passed through a succession j 
of halls worthy of the days of the first Herod, ! 
when Jerusalem raised her head again after the 1 
ruin of Antiochua, when her long civil wars ware 
past, and she had become once more the most 
magnificent city of the eastern world. Marble 
columns, silken veils, suspended from the capitals 
of the pillars, tissues wrought with the embroi- 
dery of Sidon, and coloured with the iucompan- 1 
ble dyes of Caesarea, vases of Armenian crystal, 
and tables of Grecian mosaic, filled chambers, is 
wliich were trains of attendants of every climate, 
Ethiopian, Indian, Persian, and Greek, all habited 
in the richest dresses. All that met the eye wore 
an air of the most sumptuous and habitual mag- 
nificence. The Rabbi, however, had but a short 
time for wonder, before he was summoned to the 
chamber of the sick person. But all the costli- 
ness that he had seen before was eclipsed by the 
singular brilliancy of this apartment ; it was small, 
and evidently contrived for the secluded hours of 
an individual ; but every tiling was sumptuous, 
all gold or pearl, amber or l&pisl&zuli. And m 
the midst of this pomp, reclined, half sitting, half 
lying, on huge pillows of Shiraz silk, a female, 
whose beauty, in all the languor of pain, riveted 
even the ancient eye of the pious Rabid. The 
sufferer was young ; but the Audi that from tim» 
to time broke across her countenance, and then 
left it to the paleness of the grave, shewed that 
I she was on the verge of the tomb. The Rabbi 
was famous for his knowledge of herbs and 
minerals, and he offered her some of those me- 
dicaments which he had found useful in arrest- 
ing the progress of decay. The dying beauty 
thanked him, and said in a faint voice that aba 
had implored his coming, not to be cured of a 
disease which she knew to be filial, but to do- 
burthen her mind of a secret which had already 
hung heavy on her, and which must extinguish 
her existence before the mom. The Rabbi, on 
hearing this, besought her to make him the de- 
pository of her sorrow, if he could serve her ; bat 
if. he could not, forbade her to tell him what 
might hang darkly on the memory of a man of 
Israel 4 1 am the daughter, 1 said she, ‘of yoor 
friend the Rabbi Ben Bechai, whose memory be 
blessed, but the widow of a prince, the descen- 
dant of Ishmael . You see the riches in this 
house ; but they are not the riches of the sous of 
the Desert They were desperately gained, bit- 
terly enjoyed, and now they are repented of 
when it ia too late.’ As the lovely being spoke*. 
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her countenance changed ; abc suddenly writhed 
and tossed with pain, and in her agony cried out 
words that pierced the holy man’s ears with ter- 
ror. He cast his eyes on the ground, and prayed, 
and was strengthened. But when he looked up 
again, an extraordinary change had come upon 
the woman's countenance. Its paleness was 
gone, her cheeks were burning, her hollow eyes 
were darting strange light ; her lips, which had 
been thin and faded as the fallen leaf, were foil, 
crimson, and quivering with wild passion and 
magic energy. The Rabbi could not believe that 
he saw the dying woman by whose side he had 
so lately knelt, in the fierce and bold, yet still 
beautifhl creature, that now gazed full and fear- 
less upon him. ‘You see me now,’ said she, 
‘with surprise; but these are the common chan- 
ges of my sufferiug. The deadly disease that is 
sinking me to the dust, thus varies its torment 
hour by hour ; but I must submit and suffer.’ — 
The Rabbi knew by those words that the woman 
was tormented with an evil spirit. Upon this 
he sent for a famous unction, which had been 
handed down to him from his ancestor the 
Rabbi Joseph, who had been physician to King 
Herod the Great, and had exorcised the evil spirit 
out of the dying kl/»g. On its being brought, he 
anointed the forehead of the woman, her eyes 
and the tips of her fingers. He then tnadc a fire 
of citron wood and cinnamon, and threw on it 
incense. As the smoke arose, he bowed her head 
gently over it, that she might imbibe the odour in 
her nostrils, which was an established way of 
expelling the evil spirit. 

“The woman's countenance now changed 
again, it was once more pole with pain, and she 
cried out in her torment; at length in strong 
agony she uttered many words. But the Rabbi 
perceived, from her fixed eyes and motionless 
lips, that it was the spirit within her that spoke 
the words. It said, ‘ Why am I to be disturbed 
with anointings and incense ? Why am I to hear 
tin? sound of prayer, and be smitten with the 
voice of the holy ? Look round the chamber. Is 
it not full of us and our punishers? Are we not 
pursued for ever by the avenging angels ? Do 
they not hold scourges of fire in their hands, and 
fill every wound they make with thrice distilled 
poison of the tree Asgard, that grows by the lake 
of fire? I was an Egyptian ; five hundred years 
ago I lived at the Court of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

I longed for power, and I obtained it ; I longed 
to possess the fairest daughters of the land, and I 
possessed them. I longed for riches, and I prac- 
tised all evil to gain them. I was at length 
accused before the King of sorcery. I longed 
for revenge 6n my accuser, and I enjoyed my 
revenge. I stabbed him as he was sleeping in 
his chamber. The murder wds known ; 1 was 
forced to fly. But I first sent a present of per- 
fumed cakes of Damascus to the mistress of the 
man who made the discovery ; they feasted on 
them together, and together they died. The 
ship in which I fled was overtaken by a storm. 

I was charged with having brouglit the anger of 
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heaven on the vessel. I was seized, and about to 
be slain ; I drove my dagger through the captain, 
sprang overboard, and reached the shore. From 
it, in triumphant revenge, I saw the ahip and all 
the crew perish in the waters. I was now in 
the Great Desert of Africa ; and was starving 
and scorched, until I lay down to die. But at 
the last moment an old man came from among 
the tombs,' and offered me bread and water. I 
followed him to his dwelling in the tombs. He 
scoffed at my complaints of ill fortune, and swore 
to place me once again at the height of my wishes, 
if I would be ready at his call at the end of a 
hundred years. I could have then drunk fire 
and blood in my fury against mankind, and my 
thirst of possession. I swore to be his, and 
prepared to begin my hundred years of enjoy- 
ment 

“ ‘ I returned to Egypt I had been supposed 
to have sunk to the bottom of the waters with 
the wreck of the vessel. My countenance was 
no longer the same. No man remembered me. 
I began my career. I was full of wild ambition, 
eager desire, and matchless sagacity. I rapidly 
outstripped all rivalry. I rose to the first rank 
under the Ptolemies. I enjoyed the delight of 
ruining every man who had formerly thwarted 
me. All Egypt rang with my fame. I had 
secret enemies, and strange rumours of the means 
of my perpetual success began to be spread. But 
I had spies everywhere ; a whisper was repaid by 
death. A frown was avenged like an open accu- 
sation. My name became a universal terror.— 
But I had my followers and flatterers only the 
more. I trampled on mankind. I revelled /in 
seeing the proud grovelling at my feet. I cor- 
rupted the lowly, I terrified the high, I bound the 
strong to my basest services. I was hated «and 
cursed, but I was feared. Daggers, poison, secret 
rage, and public abhorrence, all were levelled 
against me; I encountered them all, defied them 
all, challenged and triumphed over them all. I 
was the most successful, the most envied, and the 
most wretched of human beings. But my pas- 
sions at length changed their colour ; I had lost 
all sense of enjoyment, habit had worn its sense 
away ; the feast, rank, splendour, the adulation of 
the great, the beauty of woman, all had grown 
tasteless and wearisome. Life was withering. 
But I had a fierce enjoyment still, and one that 
grew keener with the advance of years. I re- 
joiced in the degradation of my fellow men. I 
revelled in corrupting the mercenary, in harden- 
ing the ferocious, in inflaming the vindictive, in 
stimulating the violent I lived, too, in an evil 
time of the monarchy. Desperate excesses in the 
court were all but rivalled by furious vice in the 
people. The old age of the Greek dynasty was a 
sinking of the soul and body of dominion together. 
The deepest sensuality, the wildest waste of pub- 
lic wealth, the meanest extortion, the most reck- 
less tyranny, all that could foster the memory of 
a nation, were the daily crimes of the decaying 
court of the Ptolemies. I had come at the right 
time. Invested with power which made the 
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monarch a cipher, I exulted in the coming ruin — , 
I blinded the eyes of this voluptuous tyranny to 
its inevitable fate — I had but little to do in urging 
it to new crime, but I did that little. I wove 
round it a web of temptation that the strength 
even of virtue could have scarcely broken, but 
into which the eager dissoluteness of the Egyp- 
tian court plunged as if it had been the most sig- 
nal gift of fortune. 1 exulted in the prospect 
of my accomplished task of precipitating a guilty 
palace and people into utter ruin ; but in the fever 
of my exultation I hod forgot that my time was 
measured. At a banquet in the King's chamber 
I saw a guest whose face struck me as having 
been known to me at some remote period. He 
was the chieftain of one of the Bactrian tribes, 
who now came to offer compensation for some 
outrages of his wild horsemen on a caravan re- 
turning from the Indus to Egypt. He was a 
man of marvellous age, the signs of which he 
bore in his visage, but of the most singular saga- 
city. His reputation had gone forth among the 
people ; and all the dealers in forbidden arts, the 
magi, the soothsayers, and the consul ters of the 
dead, acknowledged their skill outdone by this 
exhausted and decrepid barbarian. The first 
glance of his keen eye awoke me to strange and 
fearful remembrances, but his first word put an 
end to all doubt, and made me feel the agonies of 
despair. At the sound of his voice I recognized 
the old man of the tombs, and felt that the terri- 
ble time for his payment was come. It was true, 

I was to die — I was to suffer for the long ban- 
quet of life— I was to undergo the torture of the 
place of all torture— I was to suffer a hideous 
retribution for the days of my triumph. They 
had been many, but they now seemed but a mo- 
ment- Days, months, years, were compressed 
into a thought, and I groaned within my inmost 
soul at the frenzy which had bound me to a mas- 
ter so soon to demand the penalty to the utter- 
most 

“ 4 1 flew from the royal cliambcr ; my mind 
was a whirlwind of terror, shame, loathing, hatred, 
and, remorse. I seized my sword and was about 
to plunge it into my heart, and end a suspense 
more stinging than despair, when I found my 
hand arrested, and, on turning, saw the visage of 
the Bactrian. I indignantly attempted to wrest 
the sword from him, and drive it home to g heart 
burning with the poison of the soul. But lie held 
it with a grasp to which my utmost strength was 
as a child's; I might as well have forced a rock i 
from its base. He smiled, and said, 44 1 am Sam- 
macl; you should have known, that to resist me i 
was as absurd as to expect pity from our race. — < 
I am one of the princes of evil — I Deign over the < 
south-east — I fill the Bactrian deserts with rapine, : 
the Persian chambers with profligacy, and am 
now come to fling the firebrands of civil war into 
this; court of effeminate Asiatics, savage Afri- 
cans, and treacherous Greeks. The work was 
nearly done without me; but Sammacl must not 
let the wickedness of man triumph alone. He 
tempts, ensnares, betrays, and he roust have his 
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reward like mankind. This kingdom will soon 
be a deluge of blood where it is not a deluge of 
conflagration, and a deluge of conflagration where 
it is n$t a deluge of blood." Aa be spoke his 
countenance grew fiery, Ills voice became awtu], 
and I fell at his fbet .without the power to strug- 
gle or to speak. He was on the point of plung- 
ing me through the crust of the earth ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand fathoms deep, below Ihe 
roots of the ocean, to abide in the region of rack 
and flame. He had already lifted his heel to 
trample me down. But he paused, and uttered 
a groan. I saw a burst of light that covered him 
from the head to the foot, and in which he 
writhed as ‘if it had been a robe of venom. I 
looked up and saw a giant shape, one of the eons 
of Paradise who watch over the children of Israel,, 
standing before the King. They fought for me 
with lances bright and swift as flashes of light- 
ning. But Sammael was overthrown. He 
sprang from the ground, and cursing, spread his 
wings and flew up into a passing thundcr-doud. 
The son of Paradise still stood over me with a 
countenance of wrath, and said, 44 Child of guilt, 
why sliall not vengeance be brought upon the 
guilty ? Why shall not the subject of the evil 
one be stricken with his punishment, and be 
chained on the burning rocks of his dungeon, 
that are deep as the centre of the earth, and wide 
os its surface spread out ten thousand times?" 
I clasped his knees, and bathed them with tears; 
I groaned, and beat my bosom in the terrors of 
instant death. The bright vision still held the 
blow suspended, and saying 44 that I had been 
preserved from ruin only by being the descen- 
dant of an Isrnelitish mother, but that my lifebsd 
earned punishment which must be undergone;" 
as he spoke these words he laid his hand upon 
my forehead with a weight which seemed to crush 
my brain. 

44 4 1 shrank and sprang away in fear. I rush- 
ed wildly through the palace, through the streets, 
through the highways. I felt myself moving 
with a vigour of limb, and savage sw iftness, that 
astonished ine. On the way I overtook a troop 
of Alexandrian merchants going towards the 
desert of the Pcntapolis. I felt a strange instinct 
to rush among them — I was hungry and parched 
with thirst. I sprang among a group who had 
sat down beside one of the wells that border the 
sands. They all rose up at my sight with a 
hideous outcry. Some fled, some threw them- 
selves down behind the shelter of the thickets, 
but some seized their swords and lances, and 
stood to defend themselves. I glowed with unac- 
countable rage! The sight of their defiance 
doubly inflamed me, the very gleam of their steel 
seemed to me the last insult, and I rushed for- 
ward to make them repent of their temerity. — 
At the same instant t felt a sudden thrill of pain; 
a spear, thrown by a powerful hand, was quiver- 
ing in my side. I bounded resistlessly on my 
assailant, and in another moment saw him lying 
in horrid mutilation at my feet The rest in- 
stantly lost all courage at the sight, and flinging 
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down their weapon#, scattered in all directions, 
crying for help. Bat those dastards were not 
worth pursuit The well was before me, I was 
homing with thirst and fatigue, and I stooped 
down to drink of its pure and smooth water. — 
What was my astonishment when I* saw a lion 
stooping m the mirror of the well ! I distinctly 
»w the shaggy mane, the huge bloodshot eyes, 
the rough and rapidly moving lips, the pointed 
tasks, and all red with recent gore I shrank in 
strange perturbation. I returned to the well again, 
stooped to drink, and again saw the same furious 
monster stoop to its calm, blue mirror. A hor- 
rid thought crossed my mind. I hod known the 
old doctrine of Egyptians and Asiatics, which 
denounced punishment in the shape of brutes to 
the guilty dead. Had I shared this hideous 
pu n is hm ent ?' I again gate a glance at the wa- 
ter. The sight was now conviction. I no longer 
wondered at the wild outcry of the caravan, at 
the harried defence, at the strange flight, at the 
ferocious joy with which I tore down my enemy, 
and trampled and rent him till be had lost all 
semblance of man. The punishment had come 
open me. My feted spirit had left its human 
body, and had entered into the shape of the savage 
inhabitant of the wilderness, lire thought was 
one of indescribable horror. I bounded away 
with furious speed, I tore up the' sands, I darted 
my fangs into my own flesh, and sought for some 
respite from hideous thought in the violence of 
bodily pain. I flew along the limitless plains of 
the desert, from night till morning, and from 
morning till night, in hope to exhaust bitter 
memory by fatigue; all was in vain. I lay down 
to die, but the vast strength of my frame was 
proof against fatigue. 

“‘I rushed from hill to valley with the speed 
of the whirlwind, and still I was but the terror 
of the wilderness, all whose tenants flew before 
me. I sought the verge of the little villages, 
where the natives hide their heads from the 
scorching sun and the deadly dews. I sought 
them, to perish by their arrows and lances. I 
was often wounded ; I often carried away with 
ma their barbed iron in my flesh. I often 
writhed in the agony of poisoned wounds. Still 
1 lived. My Kfe was the solitary existence of 
the wild beast I hunted down the antelope, the 
boar, and the goat, and gorged upon their blood. 

I then slept, until hunger, or the cry of the hunter, 
rooted me once more, to commence the same 
earner of fright, pursuit, watching, and wounds. 
This fife was hideous. With the savage instincts 
^ the wild beast, I retained the bitter reeollec. 
bow of my earlier nature, and every hour was 
fekwith the keenness of a punishment allotted 
by a Judge too powerful to be questioned, and too 
atom to be propitiated. How long I endured 
this state of evil, I had no means of knowing. I 
bad lost the human faculty of measuring the 
flight of time. I howled in rage at the light of 
fee moon as I rroamed through the wilderness; 
1 ikrank from the broad blaze of the sun, which 


at once parched my blood and Warned my prey 
of my approach ; I felt the tempests of the furi- 
ous season which drove all the feebler animals 
from the fece of the land to hide in caves and 
woods. I felt the renewed fires of the season 
when the sun broke through his clouds once more, 
and the earth, refreshed with the rains, began 
to be withered like the weed in the furnace. But, 
for all other purposes, the moon and the sun 
rose alike to my mind, embodied as it was in the 
brute, and sharing the narrowness and obscurity 
of the animal intellect Months and years passed 
unnoted. In the remnant of understanding that 
was left to me in vengeance, I laboured in vain 
to recount the periods of my savage suffering ; 
but the periods of my human guilt were, by some, 
strange visitation of wrath, always and instantly 
ready at my call. I there saw my whole career 
with a distinctness which seemed beyond all 
human memory. I lived over every hour, every 
thought, every passion, every pang. Then the 
instincts of my degraded state would seize me 
again; I was again the devourer, the insatiate 
drinker of blood, the terror of the African, the 
ravager of the sheepfold, the monarch of the forest 
But my life of horror seemed at length to ap- 
proach its limit ; I felt the gradual approach of 
decay. My eyes, once keen as the lightning, 
could no longer discern the prey on the edge of 
the horizon; my massive strength grew weary; 
my limbs, the perfection of muscular strength 
and activity, became ponderous, and bore me no 
longer with the lightness that had given tho 
swiftest gazelle to my grasp. I shrank within 
my cavern, and was to be roused only by the 
hunger whioh I bore long after it had begun to 
gnaw me. One day 1 dragged out my tardy 
limbs, urged by famine, to seize upon the buffa- 
loes of a tribe passing across.the desert I sprang 
upon the leader of the herd, and had already 
dragged it to the earth, when the chieftain of the 
tribe rushed forward with his lance, and uttering 
a loud outcry, I turned from the fallen buffalo to 
attack the hunter. But in that glance I saw an ■ 
aspect which I remembered after the lapse of so 
many years of misery. The countenance of the 
being who had crushed me out of human nature 
was before me. I felt the powerful pressure ; a 
pang new to me, a sting of human feeling, pier- 
ced through my frame. I dared not rush upon 
tins strange avenger — I cowered in the dust — I 
would have licked his feet My fury, my appe- 
tite for carnage, my ruthless delight in rending 
and devouring the helpless creatures of the wil- 
derness, had passed away. I doubly loathed my 
degradation, and if I could have uttered a human 
voice, I should at this moment have implored 
the being before me to plunge his spear into my 
brain, and extinguish all oonsriousness at once. 
As the thought arose, I looked on him once more ; 
he was no longer the African ; he wore the gran- 
deur and fearful maj es ty of Azrael — I knew the 
Angel of Judgment Again fie hud his grasp 
upon my front Again I felt it like the weight 
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of a thunderbolt. I bounded in agony from the 
plain, fell at hie feet, and the sky, the earth, and 
the avenger, disappeared from my eyes. 

M 4 When life returned to me again, I found 
that I was rushing forward with vast speed, but 
it was no longer the bound and spring of my 
sinewy limbs; I felt, too, that I waB no longer 
treading the sands that had so long burned under 
my feet. I was tossed by winds ; I was drench- 
ed with heavy moisture; I saw at intervals a 
strong glare of light bursting on me, and then 
suddenly obscured. My senses gradually cleared, 
and I became conscious that my being had un- 
dergone a new change. I glanced at my limbs, 
and saw them covered with plumage ; but the 
talons were still there. I stUl felt the fierce 
eagerness for blood, the instinctive desire of 
destroying life, the eagerness of pursuit, the 
savage spirit of loneliness. Still I was the sullen 
king of the forest; in every impulse of my spirit 
I rushed on. As far as my eye could gaze, and 
it now possessed a power of vision which seemed 
to give me the command of the earth, I saw 
clouds rolling in huge piles as white as snow, and 
wilder than the surges of an uproused sea. I 
saw the marble pinnacles of mountains piercing 
through the vapoury ocean like the points of lan- 
ces ; I saw the whole majesty of the kingdom of 
air, with all its splendour of colouring, its gather- 
ing tempests, its boundless reservoirs of the rain, 
its fiery forges of the thunder. Still I rushed on, 
sustained by unconscious power, and filled with 
a fierce joy in my new strength. As I acciden- 
tally passed over a brood expanse of vapour, 
which lay calm and smooth under the meridian 
beams, I looked downwards. The speed of my 
shadow as it swept across the cloud, first caught 
iny eye. But I was in another moment struck 
with still keener astonishment at the shape which 
fell there. It bore the complete outline of an 
eagle ; I saw the broad wings, the strong form, 
the beak and head framed for rapine ; the destruc- 
tion of prey was in every movement The truth 
flashed on me. My spirit had transmigrated 
into the king of the feathered race. My first 
sensations were of the deepest melancholy. I 
was to be a prisoner once more in the form of 
an inferior nature. I was still to be exiled from 
the communion of man. I was, for years of 
ages, to be a fierce and blood-devouring creature, 
the dweller among mountains and precipices, 
pursued by man, a terror to all the beings of its 
nature, stem, solitary, hated, and miserable. Y ct 
I had glimpses of consolation. Though retaining 
the ruthless impulses of my forest state, I felt 
that my lot was softened, that my fete was cast 
in a mould of higher capabilities of enjoyment, 
that I was safer from the incessant fears of pur- 
suit, from the famine, the thirst, the wounds, and 
the inclemency of the life of tne wilderness. I 
felt still a higher alleviation of my destiny in the 
flense that the very enjoyments, few and lonely 
as they were, which were added to my existence, 
were proof that my captivity was not to be for 
ever. The recollections of my human career 


still mingled with the keen and brute impukaof 
my present being ; but they were no longer the 
scorpion scourges that had once tortured me. 1 
remembered with what eager longing I had often 
looked upon the clear heavens of Egypt, and 
envied every bird that I saw soaring in the sun- 
shine. I remembered how often, in even ti» 
most successful hours of my ambition, I hsd 
wished to exchange existence with the ibis that! 
had seen sporting over the banks of the Nile, 
and then spreading his speckled wings, and float- 
ing onward to the Thebais, at a height inacoes- j 
sible to the arrow. How often had I gazed at 
the eagles which I started at the head of my 
hunting train from the country of the Cataracts, 
and while I watched their flight into the highest 
region of the blue and lovely atmosphere, aav 
their plumage turned to gold and purple as they 
rose through the coloured light of the clouds, or 
poised themselves in the full radiance of the sun- 
beams ! This delight was now fully within my 
possession, and I enjoyed it to the full The 
mere faculty of motion is an indulgence ; but to . 
possess it without restraint, to have unlimited 
space beforo me for its exercise, and to traverse 
it without an exertion ; to be able to speed with a- 
swiftness surpassing all human rapidity, to speed 
through & world, and to speed with the simple 
wave of a wing, was a new sense, a source ot* 
pleasure that alone might almost have soothed my 
calamity. The beauty of nature, the grandeur ot' 
the elemental changcs,4he contrasted majesty of 
the mountains with the living and crowded luxu- 
riance of the plains below, were perpetually be- 
fore my eye ; and tardily as they impressed them- 
selves on my spirit, and os often as they were 
degraded and darkened by the necessities of my 
animal nature, they still made their impression. 
My better mind was beginning to revive. At 
length, one day as I lay on my poised pinions 
basking in the sun, and wondering at the flood 
of radiance that from this orb illumined earth 
and heaven, I lamented with almost the keenness 
of human regret, that I was destitute of the 
organs to make known to man the magnificence 
of the powers of creation, thus seen nigh, cloud- 
less, and serene. I had forgotten that a tempest 
had been gathering in the horizon. It had rapidly 
advanced towards me. It enwrapped me before I 
had time to spread my pinions and escape from 
its overwhelming ruin. When I made the 
attempt, it was too late. I saw nothing before, 
below, or above me, but rolling volumes of vapour, 
which confused my vision and clogged my wings. 
Lightning began to shoot through the depths of 
the world of cloud. As I still struggled fiercely 
to extricate myself, I saw a shape standing in 
the heart of the storm. I knew the countenance. 
It was Azrael; still awful, but with its earlier 
indignation gone. My strength sank and with* 
ered before him. My powerful pjniou flagged. 

I waited the blow. It was mercy. I saw him 
stretch forth the fatal hand again. The lightning 
burst round me. I was enveloped in a whirl- 
i wind of fire, felt one wild pang, and felt no more. 
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was in suspense, the light had come into the 


*‘I awoke in the midst of a chamber filled 
with a crowd of wild-looking men and women, 
who, on seeing me open my eyes, could not snp- 
press their wonder and joy. They danced about 
. the chamber with all the gesticulations of bar- 
barian delight As I gazed round with some 
hope or fear of seeing the mighty angel who had 
smote me, my gesture was mistaken for a desire 
to breathe the open air. I was carried towards 
a large casement, from which a view of the 
country spread before me. I was instantly, 
and for the first time, now sensible that another 
change had come upon me. Where were the 
vast volumes of clouds, on which I had Boated 
in such supreme command ? Where were the 
glittering pinnacles of the mountains, on which 
I had for so many years looked down from a 
height that made them dwindle into spear heads 
and arrow points ? Where was the broad and 
golden splendour of the ran, on which I had for 
so many thousand days gazed, as I drank new 
life from the lustre? I now saw before me 
only a deep and gloomy ravine, feathered with 
pines, and filled with a torrent that bounded from 
the marble summit of the precipice. The tops 
of the hills seemed to pierce the heavens, but 
they were a sheet of sullen forest; the sun was 
•hut out, and bnt for a golden line that touched 
th&ridge, I should have forgotten that he had an 
existence. I had left the region of lights and 
glories; I was now a wingless, powerless, earth- 
fixed thing, a helpless exile from the azure pro- 
vinces of the sky. What I had become, I toiled 
in vain to discover. I was changed: I knew no 
more; my faculties still retained the impression 
made on them by long habit ; and I felt myself 
involuntarily attempting to spring forward, and 
launch again upon the bosom of the air. Bnt I 
was at length to be fully acquainted with the 
truth. 

*“As the evening came an, I heard signals of 
horns and wild cries, the sounds of many voices 
roused me, and soon after, the women whom I 
had seen before, rushed into the chamber, bring- 
ing a variety of ornaments and robes, which they 
put on me. A mirror which one of them held 
to my face, when all Was completed, shewed me 
that I had transmigrated into the form of a 
young female. I was now the daughter of the 
Circassian chieftain. The being whose form I 
now p osses s ed had been memorable for her 
beauty, was accordingly looked upon os a trea- 
sure by her parents, and destined to be sold to 
the most extravagant purchaser. But envy ex- 
ists even in the mountains of Circassia : and a 
dose of opium, administered by a rival beauty, 
bad suddenly extinguished a bargain, which had 
been already fiur advanced, with an envoy from 
the royal haram of Persia. My parents were in- 
consolable, and they had torn their garments, 
and vowed revenge over me for three days. On 
this evening the horsemen of the whole tribe 
were to have assembled for an incursion upon the 
tribe of my successful rival, and to have avenged 
my death by general extermination. While all 
Mu seum — No. 134. 


eyes of the dead beauty, the colour had dawned 
on her cheeks, her lips had moved ; and her pa- 
rents, in exultation at the hope of renewing their 
bargain, had at once given a general feast to 
their kinsmen, loaded me with their family or- 
naments, and invited the Persian to renew his 
purchase, and carry me without delay beyond the 
c h a nc e of future doses of opium. 

u 4 The Persian came in full gallop, and ap- 
proved of me for the possession of his long- 
bearded lord; my parents embraced me, wept 
over me, protested that I was the light of their 
eyes, and sold me without the slightest cere- 
mony. That night I was packed up like a bale 
of Curdistan cloth, was flung on a horse, and 
carried far from the mountains of Circassia. 

44 4 At the Persian court I lived sumptuously 
tnd in perpetual terror ; I ate off dishes of gold, 
and slept on beds fringed with pearl, yet 1 envied 
the slave who swept the chamber. Every thing 
round me was distrust, discontent, and treachery. 
My Persian lord was devoted to ms for a month ; 
and at the end of that time, I learned from an old 
female slave, that I was to be poisoned, as my 
place was to be supplied by a new favourite, and 
it was contrary to the dignity of the court that I 
should be sold to a subject My old friend fur- 
ther told me, that the poison was to be adminis- 
tered in a pomegranate that night at supper, 
and mentioned by what mark I was to know the 
fetal fruit On that night there was a banquet 
in the haram, the Monarch was beyond all cus- 
tom courteous, and he repeatedly invited mo to 
drink perfumed liquors, as the highest token of 
his regard, from his own table. At length, in 
a sportive tone, he ordered a dish of pomegra- 
nates from his favourite garden to be divided 
among the fairest of the fair of the haram. My 
heart sank within me, as I heard the sentence of 
death. But I became only the more vigilant 
The dish was brought The fruits were flung 
by the Monarch to his delighted guests; till at 
I fe* 1 but two remained. One of them, I saw, was 
the marked one. To have refused it, would have 
argued detection of the treachery, and must have 
been followed by certain death. At the moment 
when his hand touched it, I ex claimed that a 
scorpion had stung me, and fell on the floor in 
agony ! This produced a momentary confusion. 
The Monarch dropped the fruit from his hand, 
and turned to summon assistance. Quick as the 
love of life could urge me, I darted towards the 
table, and changed the places of the two pome* 
granates. The confusion soon subsided, and I 
received from the hand of the Sofi the one which 
was now next to his royal touch. I bowed to 
the ground in gratitude, and tasted the fruit, 
T\hich I praised as the most exquisite of all pro. 
ductions of the earth. The Monarch, satisfied 
with his performance, now put the remaining 
one to his lips. I saw the royal epicure devour 
it to the last morsel, and observed the prooess 
without the least compunction ; he enjoyed it 
prodigiously. In the consciousness that he 
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would not enjoy it long, I packed up every jewel 
and coin I cunld gather in my chamber the mo- 
ment I left the banquet, desiring the old' slave 
to bring me the earliest intelligence of the catas- 
trophe. My labours were scarcely completed, 
when an uproar in the palace told me that my 
pomegranate was effectual. The old slave came 
dying in immediately after, saying that all the 
physicians of the city had been ordered to come 
to the Soft’s chamber ; that he was in agony, and 
that there were 44 strong suspicions of his having 
been poisoned !" The old Nubian laughed ex- 
cessively as she communicated her intelligence, 
and at the same time recommended my taking 
advantage of the tumult to escape. I lost no 
time, and we fled together. 

44 4 But as I passed the windows of the royal 
chamber, I could not resist the impulse to see 
how his supper succeeded with him. Climbing 
on my old . companion’s shoulders, I looked in. 
Ho was surrounded by a crowd of physicians of 
all ranks and races, Jews and infidels, all offering 
their nostrums : and all answered by the most 
furious, threats, that unless they recovered him 
before the night was over, the dawn should see 
every one without his head. He then raved at his 
own blunder, which he appeared to have found 
out in all points, and cursed the hour when be 
ate pomegranates for supper, and was outwitted 
by a weman. He then rolled in agony. 1 left 
liim yelling, and heard him, long after I had 
reached the boundaries of the bar am garden. 
He died before he had time to cut off the physi- 
cians’ heads. Before dawn he was with his 
forefathers. 

44 1 Through what changes of life I now ran, I 
remember but little more. All is confused be- 
fore my eyes. I became the captive of a Be- 
doucen, fed his camels, moved the jealousy of the 
daughter of a neighbouring robber, was car- 
ried off by his wild riders in consequence, and 
left to perish in the heart of the Hajoz. From 
this horrible fide I was rescued, after days of 
wandering «nd faming by a caravan wliich had 
lost its way, and by straying out of the right 
road, came to make a prize of me. The con- 
ductor of the escort seized me as his property, 
fed me until 1 was in due fulness for the slave 
market at Astrach&n, and sold me to a travel- 
ling Indian dealer in Angora goats’ hair and 
women. I was hurried to the border of the 
Ganges, and consigned to the court of a mighty 
sovereign, black as ebony, and with the strongest 
resemblance to an overgrown baboon. I was 
i.ext the Sultana of a RajahpooL I was then the 
water-carrier of a Turcoman horse-stealer; I 
was the slave of a Roman matron at Constanti- 
nople, who famished and flogged me to make me 
a convert, and when I at last owned the conver^ 
bioo, famished and flogged me to keep me to 
my duty. She died, and I was free from the 
scourge, the temple, and the dungeon. I have 
hut one confession more to make. Can the ear of 
1 he holy son of Jehoahaphat, the wisest of the wise, 
listen to the compacts of the tempter V The fair 


speaker paused ; the Rabbi shrank at the w<*& 
But the dying penitent before him was nolongef 
an object of either temptation or terror. Ht 
pressed his hands upon his bosom, bowed kb 
head, and listened. 

44 The fainting beauty smiled, and taking from 
her locks a rich jewel, placed it on the hand of 
her hearer. 4 My story is at an end,’ said she. *1 1 
had but one trial yet to undergo. The king of 
the Spirits of Evil urged me to deliver myidf 
over to him. He promised roe instant liberty, 
the breaking of my earthly chain, the elevation 
into the highest rank of earth, the enjoyment of 
riches beyond the treasures of kings. The 
temptation was powerful ; the wealth which yoo 
now see round me, was brought by hands that 
might have controlled the elements, but 1 had 
learned to resist all that dazzled the eye. Am- 
bition was not for my sex, yet I might have at 
this hour ranked at the head of the race of wo> 
man ; a spell was within my power, by the simple 
uttering of which, I might have sat on a throne, 
the noblest throne at this hour upon earth. This, too, 

I resisted. But the more overwhelming temptation 
was at hand ; the King of Evil stood before in 
a garb of splendour inexpressible, ahd offered to 
make me the possessor of all the secrets of ma- 
gic. He raised upon the earth visions of the 
most bewitching beauty ; he filled these halls with 
shapes of the most dazzling brightness; be 
touched my eyes, and I saw the secrets of other 
worlds, the people of the stars, the grandeur of 
the mighty regions that spread above this cloudy 
dwelling and prison of man. The temptation 
was beyond all resistance,' I was on the point of 
yielding, when 1 saw the Spirit of Evil suddenly 
writhe as if an arrow had shot through him ; hi 
brightness instantly grew dim, his strength 
withered, and even while I gazed, he sank into 
the earth. Where ho had stood, I saw nothing 
but a foot-print marked as if the soil had borne 
fire ; but another form arose. I knew Asrac ) ; 
his countenance had now lost all its terrors. He 
told me that my trials were come to their con- 
clusion. That guilty as I was, my last allegi- 
ance to the tempter was broken ; that the decree 
had gone forth for my release, and that the* 
night I was to inhabit a form of clay no more.’ 
The Rabbi listened in holy fear to the language 
of the wearied spirit, and for a while was ab- 
sorbed in supplication. He then repeated the 
prayers for the dying hours of the daughters of 
IsraeL 

44 4 It was for this that I summoned you, son 
of Jehoshaphat,’ said the sinking form. 4 It was 
to sooth my last hours on earth with the sounds 
of holy things, and to fill my dying ear wilh-the 
wisdom of our fathers. So shall my chain be 
gently divided, and the hand of the angel of death 
lead me through the valley of darkness, without 
treading on the thorns of pain.’ The Rabbi knelt, 
and prayed more fervently. But he was roused 
by the deep sigh of the sufferer. 4 Now, pray 
| for me no longer,* were her words ; 4 pray for tbs 
I peace of Jerusalem.’ The Rabi prayed for the 
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restoration of Zion. A* his prayer arose, he were the work of creation not less than the sons 
heard it echoed by voices of sweetness that sank of Abraham, they, fallen as they might be, de- 
into his soul. He looked upon the couch ; the served the same consideration. u For what had 
sufferer was dead ; but the struggle of death had Abraham done, that he should be preferred to 
not disturbed a feature. She lay still lovely, and beings originally so much his superiors ?** The 
he knew that the fetter of the spirit had been answer was, that the patriarch's merits had en- 
loosed for ever, and that the trial had been ended titled him to this privilege; u that he had gone into 
in mercy. He rose to call the attendants to the fire of the Chaldeans,* 1 to prove his zeal, 
watch by the dead, but the halls were empty, which was more than Sammael and his seventy 
He then turned to the porch, and pondering on princes had ever thought of doing. The application 
the ways of destiny, set his face in awe and sor- was closed by a summary command, that it should 
row towards his own home. He looked back not be repeated. u Ye have not hallowed my 
once more, but where was the porch through which words; therefore speak no more, good or bald.** 
be had so lately passed ? Where was the stately When we read these perversions of Scripture, 
mansion itself? AH before the eye was the dim which seem to be engendered of the most wilful 
and yellow expanse of weeds that covers the foot ignorance, and the blindest infatuation, we may 
of Hebron. He looked around him — he saw but well account for the earnestness with which the 
the healthy sides of the hill, with the city on its apostolical writers warned the Christian world 
brow; he looked below him — he saw but the against the traditionary spirit of the Jews, against 
endless range of fertile plain that is lost in the the u old wives* fables,’* the entangled genealo- 
desert: above him, all was the blue glory of gies, and the endless mysticism. We hire have 
midnight The palace was air. Had he been specimens of the wisdom of the proud and stub- 
in a trance ? Had ho seen a vision ? Had a born generation which rejected the Messiah, and, 
warning been given to him in a dream ? \Vho with the oracles of divine truth in their hands, 
knoweth ? But is it not recorded in the book of actually loved the false, the extravagant, and the 
the bouse of Jehoshaphat ; who shall tell ? trifling. We may well understand the force of 
Go, thou who readest, and learn wisdom. Are the caution against M will worship,** and prying 
not all things dust and air ?*’ into things of which no knowledge has been 

Some of the traditions allow a much more ex- vouchsafed to man, the nature of angels, and the 
tensive transmigration. The treatise Zohar transactions of heaven ; we see here the fantastic 
claims the privilege, or admits the punishment, humility, the uncalled-for mortification, the un- 
for it may be either, of transmigration no less authorized homage to the living saints or the 
than a thousand times ; on these grounds : — dead. It is not less palpable, that the propensity 
When the great Judge causes the soul of a man to load Scriptural truth with human inventions, 
to transmigrate, it is generally because it has has been the characteristic of the corruption 
not prospered, or done good, in its former state, of Christianity, not less than of Judaism ; and 
It is then that the soul is tom from one exist, that Rome may vie, at this hour, in legendary 
cncc and planted in the form of another ; and extravagance, the worshipping of angels, the 
this is colled the “ changing of the plaoe.” On prayers for those spirits who' are beyond all ho- 
the third change, it receives a new appellative, man intervention, the homage to the saints and 
and this is called the u changing of the name.*’ martyrs, the useless and frivolous miracles, and 
A more marked stage is the alteration to a new the misty, fluctuating, and irreverent doctrines 
farm, with & consequent alteration of all the ob- suggested for their support, with the wildest and 
jeets, pursuits, and faculties ; this is called the most worthless fabrications of the Rabbins. 

4 changing of the work.** But, M how often,” asks Like all Oriental writings on theology, the 
the treatise, “ may those changes take place ? Rabbinical traditions discuss largely the glories, 
To one thousand times,” is the answer. wonders, and delights of the fiitdte state. The 

But this singular doctrine is urged still fur- Sacred Scriptures, written for higher purposes 
her, and is made to comprehend even the fallen than curiosity, or the indulgence of an extravagant 
tngel*. The treatise Tuf haraex declares, that, imagination, are nearly silent on the subject, 
is it is not the will of Providence that any Jew probably from the double reason, that sufficient 
should be lost, and the command of circumcision grounds are laid down for virtue without this de- 
vas given to Abraham; the resource of trans. tail of its rewards, and that human faculties are 
nigration wan devised for the assistance of those still but feebly fitted to comprehend the develope- 
vho might neglect that essential right; as thus, ment, were it made. Yet even they are not 
nstead of being utterly cost forth, they were to without indications of the peculiar species of 
» only temporarily separated from the chosen happiness reserved for the immortal spirit They 
teople, being sent to transmigrate through a se- give us statements of the temper in which Para- 
des of bodies, until their doe purification should disc will be enjoyed, the combination of love, 
e accomplished. Upon the discovery of this gratitude, adoration, ardour of spirit, and acti vi- 
tro viso, the treatise tells us, that the fallen angels, ty of powers, which will codsthue the purified 
anoeiving themselves not much worse than an nature ; and which, if it existed on earth, would 
tncircunieised Jew, laid their claim to a siVnilar make earth itself, with all its inclemencies of 
rivilege. Sammael and his seventy princes nature, and anxieties of circumstance, almost a 
beaded thdir cause, on the ground, that as they Paradise. And, in those declarations, they 
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exhibit the same wisdom, and the same sublime 
simplicity, which characterize the visible opera- 
tions of Providence ; for they give us the princi- 
ple of happiness, without embarrassing us with 
the details : they give us an incitement to the 
vigorous performance of our human duty, by 
suggesting a magnificent and various fiiture, 
yet of which neither the magnificence is suffered 
to dazzle, nor the variety to distract, the mind. 

But the famous treatise Nishmmth Chajim set- 
tles all que st i on s at once, according to the wis- 
dom of the sons of Solomon. After announcing 
that there are seven regions, or dwellings, in the 
place of evil, for the punishment of the wicked, it 
cheers the true believer, by telling him that Pa- 
radise is similarly partitioned, and equally large. 
The discovery is made in the form of a com- 
mission, directed by the Rabbi Gamaliel to the 
Rabbi Jehoseha bin. Levi, a renowned name in 
the legendary world, for the purpose of deciding 
whether any of the Oojim (Gentiles, or Infidels) 
are in Paradise, and whether any of the children 
of Israel are in hclL The angel of death bears the 
commission to the Rabbi, and the Rabbi sets out 
immediately on his inquisition. The result of 
his investigation is, that Paradise contains seven 
houses, or general reoeptecles for the blisriul. 
Those houses -are unquestionably adapted for a 
large population ; for each house is twelve times 
ten thousand miles long, and twelve times ten 
thousand miles broad, or 120,000 miles square. 
He then proceeds to report on their distinctions. 

The first house fronts the first gate of Para- 
dise, and is inhabited tty converts from the Infi- 
dels, who have voluntarily embraced the Jewish 
faith. Hie wallh are of glass, and the timber 
cedar. He proposed to give accuracy to his 
statement, by actually measuring the extent 
But the converts, probably jealous of his superior 
sanctity, and conceiving that he was about to 
eject them, began to offer opposition. Fortu- 
nately, Obadiah the prophet, their superintendent 
saint, happening to be on the spot, he remon- 
strated with them, and the measurement was 
suffered to go on in peace. The second house 
fronts tho second gate of Paradise. Its walls 
are of silver, and its beams cedar. It is inhabi- 
ted by those who have repented, and they are 
superintended by a penitent ; Manasseh, the son 
of Hezekiah, is set over them. The third bouse 
is opposite to the third gate, is built of silver and 
gold, and is inhabited by Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, with all the Israelites who came out 
of Egypt, and all that were in the desert In 
this house, also, dwell David, Solomon, and all 
the other sons of David, with the exception of 
Absalom. But those do not comprehend the 
whole habitancy of this well-stocked bouse. It 
contains, in addition, the whole succession of the 
kings of Judah, with the exception of Manasseh, 
who, as we have already seen, is occupied in 
governing the second house. Al the head of 
this dwelling are Moses and Aaron. The Rabbi 
now, observing that this household possessed a 
great quantity of handsome furniture, gold and 


silver plate, Slc^ and that the chamben «c ft 
provided with beds, couches, and canriWtirfa d 
pearls and diamonds, asked David the purport of 
this opulence. “These,” said David, fait hr 
the children of the world from whom you came." 
The Rabbi then inquired whether any of tk 
Gentiles, or of the children of Esau, were font? 

“ None,** was the answer. “Whatever good they 
may do, is rewarded in the world ; hut thdr 
natural destiny is hell.” But every one who k 
wicked among the children of Israel, is pwuabed 
in his lifetime, but obtains the life to come ; is 
it is written — “ He repayeth those that hate him.* 
The fourth house fronts the fourth gate rfiV 
radise, and is built, os the first man was framed, 
in perfection. It is built with oil-tree (olive) wood. 
But why is it thus built ? Because the bosses 
built for the habitation of the perfectly rigbteon, 
and their earthly days were bitter, like foe ei 
tree. The fifth house is built of silver, fine gold, 
glass, and crystal : the river Gibon flows throogh 
the midst of it The framework is of gold nd 
silver, with an odour far exceeding that of Let* 
non wood. The couches are also more earth 
than those of the others; being formed of gold, 
silver, spice, and scarlet and blue silk which vis 
woven by Eve ; and also crimson silk, and tk 
finest linen, and doth of goats' hair, which vis 
woven by angels. In this house dwell Mausb 
ben David, and Elias of blessed memory ; nd 
to the chamber with pillars of silver, and earptto 
of scarlet where Messiah especially dwell* with 
Elias perpetually declaring to him — “Be si east; 
fiv the end is at hand, when thou art to ndeom 
Israel,” Moses, Aaron, David, and Solomon, with 
the kings of Israel, and the house of David, corns 
on the seoond and fifth day of every week, nd 
also on every Sabbath and festival, to lament vitb 
him, and comfort him, saying — 44 Be at ease, rdf 
on Heaven, for the end is at hand/* 

But the fourth day of the week is resend fir 
a different assemblage. On this day, Korahnd 
his company, with Dathan and Abiram, come Is 
him, and ask— 44 When will be the end of vkt 
is wonderful ; and when shall we be raised fro ■ i 
death, and suffered to come out of the abyss of 
the earth ?” And duly they hear the su* 
scornful answer — “Go to your fathers, and uk 
them.” This answer is decisive: they are ore* 
whelmed with shame, shrink, and disappetf- 
Two houses remain ; but description has bna 
exhausted, and they seem to be yet either * 
adequately finished, or inadequately filled. IV 
sixth is for those who have rigidly walked mtk 
path of the commandments ; the seventh k 
those who died, whether of sorrow for the n* 
tional sins, or innocent and undue victims, sv«f* 
away in the times of national calamity. I 

But among the possessors of Paradise, iadt 
pendently of the great historic characters of tk 
race of Israel, there are ranks, dififering in dig* 
nity according to their merits, or the circs* 
stances of their lives or deaths. The first 
c o n s i sts of those who suffered death for folk* 
nour of their Law and nation, by the hands d 
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Infidel governments; such as the Rabbi Akkiba 
and his disciples, who were put to death by the 
Roman authorities. The second order consists 
of those who have been drowned at sea. The 
third, of the famous Rabbi Ben Saccoi and his 
disciples; the fourth, of those on whom the 
Shekinah, or glory, has descended ; the fifth, of 
true penitents, who rank with the perfectly 
righteous; the sixth, of those who have never 
married, yet have lived a life of purity ; the 
seventh, of those in humble life, who have con* 
study exercised themselves in the Bible, and 
the study of the Mishna, and have had an honest 
vocation. For each order there is a distinct abode. 
The highest order is that of the martyrs for the 
Law, the order of Akkiba and his disciples. 

The decorations assigned to those fortunate 
daaws are various; yet as even the Rabbinical 
imagination can invent nothing finer than gold 
and jewels, the diversity is nob marked with suf- 
ficient distinctness to gratify European taste. 
All, however, is m the true Oriental profusion. 
Rabbi Jehoscha, still the gTeat authority for su- 
pramondane affairs, relates, according to the 
JtOnU SctemtmL, “ That at the two ruby gates 
of Paradise, stand sixty times ten thousand 
spirits ministering, and that the countenance of 
each of them shines like the brightness of the fir- 
mament On the arrival of one of the righteous 
fitm Earth, those spirits surround him, receive 
him with due honours, strip him of his grave- 
clothes, and robe him in no less than eight gar- 
ments of clouds of glory. They next put upon 
his head two crowns, one of pearls and diamonds, 
and the other of pure gold, and put eight myrrh 
branches into his hands. They then sing a chorus 
of praise round him,*and bid him go and eat his 
bread in joy ! They next lead him to springs 
of water, margined with eight hundred species 
of roses and myrrh, where to each of the righte- 
ous is assigned a separate canopy from the heat, 
or the splendour, or both. From the springs flow 
four rivers, of milk, wine, balsam and honey. 
The canopies are crowned and lighted by pearls, 
each of which gives a light equal to that of the 
planet Venus. Under every canopy is laid a ta- 
ble of pearls and precious stones. And over the 
head of each hover a group of angels, who say 
to him, 1 Go now and eat honey with joy, be- 
cause thou hast studied the Law, and exercised 
thyself therein ; and go and drink the wine 
which is preserved fom the six days of the Crea- 
tion.’ ” 

Among the righteous, the least handsome arc 
like Joseph and Rabbi Jochanan (who was cele- 
brated for his beauty.) No night comes there ; 
and there also the process of beauty and beautifi- 
cation is a matter of a few hours. In the time 
of the first watch, the righteous becomes an in- 
hot of Paradise, passes into the place where the 
spirits of infants are, and feels all the joyousness 
belonging to infancy. In the second watch, he 
•tarts into Paradisaic youth, passes into the dwel- 
ling of the youthful spirits, and enjoys- their pur- 
nits and pastimes. In the third watch, he en- 
S2 


ters into the state of Paradisaic manhood : his 
perfection is complete, and he is thenceforth 
master of all the faculties and enjoyments of the 
region of happiness. 

Paradise, too, retains its old supremacy over 
all gardens, from Rs abundance of trees, of which 
the Rahbins give it no less than eighty times ten 
thousand species in each of the quarters of this 
famous spot of celestial horticulture. Angels in 
abundance are also provided, either to cultivate 
or to admire them ; for there are 600,000 in 
each quarter, floating about, or guarding the 
fruit The tree of life stands there, with its 
branches covering the whole extent of Paradise, 
and with fruits suitable to all the various tastes 
of the righteous, for they have five hundred thou- 
sand several flavours. Seven clouds of glory sit 
above it, and at every wind which shakes it, the 
fragrance passes from one end of the world to 
the other. The disciples of the Sages are pecu- 
liarly favoured, for they have their especial seats 
allotted under this tree. Their merit is, to have 
profoundly studied, and eloquently explained the 
Law. 

A large portion of tlie Rabbinical writings in- 
filled with those descriptions of lavish and fanci- 
ful beauty, but deformed with extravagancies, 
which offend even against the wildness of Eastern 
fiction. The light which supplies the place of 
sun to the righteous, occupies a large space in 
the description. The treatise Avodath Hoicks - 
\ desk, after saying that the extent of the garden 
is immense, states, that there stands in the cen- 
tre a vast laver, filled with dew from the highest 
celestial region : and in its centre stands a light 
incapable of being eclipsed or obscured, it being 
| of the nature of that which was originally given 
j for the use of Adam, and by which he was ena- 
bled to sec at a glance from one end of the world 
! to the other. But the ground in the neighbour- 
hood of this prodigious luminary conduces par- 
tially to this result, os it is an entire pavement of 
precious stones, each of which gives a light bril- 
liant as that of a burning torch ; the whole form- 
ing an illumination of indescribable lustre. 

It is obvious, that in their inventions, the Tra- 
dition ists had no reluctance to borrow from the 
written letter. They seize just enough of the 
facts of Scripture to form a framework for the 
fiction, and over tliis they flourish their rambling 
and legendary conceptions. But as they borrow 
largely, so they have been prodigally borrowed 
from. The Romish doctrines of supererogation, 
purgatory, and individual intercession, are net 
the work of Rome alone ; they are as old as the 
Rabbins ; and the only merit which the Romish 
adopters can claim is, that of having turned a 
play of imagination into a principle of practice, 
made a rambling tenet a profitable dogma, and 
fabricated dreams and visions into a source of 
the deepest corruption that ever violated the sim- 
plicity of religion, revolted human reason, and 
stained the feeble purity of the human heart. 
In the Nismath Chajim* we are told, that the 
Rabbi Akkiba, their great doctor, one day aa ha 
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was going to be present at the burial of one of answer was not much more ficfoorabfe. 14 Hr 
his disciples, was surprised at the sight of a being was not circumcised, his parents haring had ao 
with the shape of a man, running with an enor- regard to the Covenant” 
mous pile of wood on his shoulders — yet running But the Rabbi was not to be repelled ; bedi* 

with the speed of a horse. The compassionate covered the boy at last, took him to his home, 
Rabbi stopped his celerity, and perceiving that found him a preternatural dunce, into whom the 
he was human, asked him why he was con. Law could not by possibility make way; and 
doomed to this singular labour, adding, M that he was driven to a fast of forty days, which by di- I 
pitied him so much, that if he were a slave, and vine aid at length accomplished the task of teach- 
ins master would be content to sell him, he himself mg him the Alphabet After this his education 
would be the purchaser, in order to free him advanced to the extent of reading the prayer 
from this severity of toil ; or, if his poverty were Shtrrta. (Deut. vi. 4.) The Rabbi now brought 
the cause, that he would give him some opportu- forward his pupil, the prayer of spiritual libera- : 
nity of obtaining wealth.” The man listened, tion was recited, and in that hour the father was 
but with wild impatience ; he struggled to break freed from his task. He soon after appeared to 
away, but, awed by the power of the great the Rabbi in a dream, saying, “ May the rest of 
Akkiba, he could not move from the spot At Paradise be thy portion, because thou hast res* 
length he burst into a passionate cry, imploring cued me from the punishment of hdL” Then 
that he npght be suffered to go on, and fly over the Rabbi hurst out into rejoicings, and reported 
the world, bearing his melancholy burden. The a holy hymn in honour of the achievement 

Rabbi was astonished, but he now began to per- The only distinction between tins pious pw- *■ 

oeivc that he was conversing with a being not form an ce, and the exploits of later times, » in 
of this world, and sternly demanded, * Art thou the penance. If the Rabbi Akkiba had done his 
man or devil ?” The unfortunate being in agony purgatorial work at Rome instead of at Jenw- 
exclaimed, u I have passed away from earth, and leni, he would have made others fast instead of 
now my eternal portion is to carry fuel to the mortifying himself, and he would have put & 
Great Fire” The startled Rabbi asked what act handsome sum into his purse for masses and 
of his life could have plunged him into this dread, indulgences, Instead of incumbering himself 
fid calamity ? The criminal answered, that he with hospitality to the tardy subject of circmn- 
had been a collector of the public taxes, and had cision. 

abused bis office, by favouring the rich and op* Some of these stories are publicly founded oo 
pressing the poor. The next question was, the facts of the Jewish persecutions, though the 
whether he had ever heard in his place of pun- historian who would take them in their prerent 
iahment, that there was any remedy for his guilt? state, for authority, would tread upon slippery 
The condemned now began to be impatient, ground. The treatise Sanhedrin grre the follow- 
through fear of increasing his punishment by de- mg account of the origin of the celebrated book 
laying his task, and eagerly implored the Rabbi Zohar. 

to let him go. At length, acknowledging that The Rabbis Jchuda, Isaac, and Shimeon were 

he had heard of one redemption, namely, that if conversing, when Jehuda ben Gerim, a convert, 
he had a son, who could stand forth in the con- came to them. On Jehuda’s observing that the 
gregatioD and there say the prayer of the Syria- Romans excelled in buildings and public works 
goguc, begin ing with “’Blessed be the blessed that they had erected markets, bridges, and 
Lord ” he might be delivered from his sentence, baths, the Rabbi Shimeon contested their merit. 
On his being asked, whether he had a son ? he by saying that they had done those things with 
answered that he did not know ; that he had left selfish or corrupt objects. Hie convert was 
his widow when she was about to have a child, clearly unworthy of hearing so much wisdom, 
but that he now could not know whether it was for he carried the conversation to the Imperial 
a son or a daughter ; or, if a son, whether he ear, and sentence soon followed, that the Rabbi 
was sufficiently instructed in the Law. To the who had spoken contemptuously of the reigning 
further enquiry, where his family was to be power should be slain, and the Rabbi who bad 
found l he answered, that bis own name was kept silence should be banished, while the ha* 
Akkiba, his wife’s Susmira, and his city Alduca. datory Rabbi should be promoted. On this an* 
The man was now suffered to recommence his nouncement tho Rabbi Shimeon, the chief culprit, 
fccxful race again. And the benevolent Rabbi fled with his son, and they hid themselves in the 
began a -pilgrimage from city to city, until he school, his wife bringing them bread and water 
found the due place. • There he enquired for the every day. But the pursuit becoming dose, and 
dwelling of the husband. But he seems to have Shimeon observing to his son, with more truth 
been unpopular among his countrymen, for the than gallantry, that women were somewhat light- 
general answer to the Rabbi was, “ May his minded, and that the Romans might tease his 
bon os be bruised in hell.” Tho perplexed cn- wife into discovering the place of their retreat, 
quircr now attempted to ascertain the fete of the he determined to put this casualty out of her 
widow, but she appeared to be scarcely more power, by hiding in a cave. There they roust 
fortunate tlian her husband ; for the reply was, however have met with a fete as evil as tbs 
“Let her name be rooted out of the world.” His Roman sword, for they were on the point of 
sole resource now was the son ; and of him the famine; when a fruit-tree and a spring ware 
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created he their support Here, whether for 
comfort, concealment, or saving their clothes, 
they undressed themselves, set up to the neck in 
send, and spent the day in study. At the time 
of prayer, however, they recollected the decorums 
of their law, dressed themselves, performed their 
service, and then laid aside their clothing once 
more. At the end of twelve yean of this life of! 
n a k e dne ss and learning, the prophet Elias stood ! 
at the entrance of the cave, and cried aloud, 
u Who will tell the ton of Joch&i that the Empe- 
ror is dead, and his decree has come to an end V 
Then went out the Rabtt Shimeon and hie son. 
fiat their studies had rendered them unfit for the 
easy morality of the world into which they were 
re-entering. They saw mankind as busy as 
ever with their worldly affairs, ploughing and 
trading, pursuing wealth, passion, and pleasure. 
They instantly exclaimed, M Behold & race of 
evil! behold a people who neglect eternal things !” 
Their words were fearful, but their effect was 
more fearful still, for, whatever they denounced, 
or whatever object fell beneath their indignant 
gleace, was instantly consumed with flame. But 
this discipline would have thinned mankind too 
rapidly to be suffered long. A voice came forth 
from the clouds. “Are ye come out only to 
dedrpy the world? Return to your cave.” The 
hermits were not disobedient to the high admo- 
nition. They returned to their solitude, and 
there abode a whole year. At the end of that 
period, the Rabbi Shimeon lifted up his voice, 
and said, u Even in hell the wicked are punished 
hot twelve months.” This remonstrance was 
graciously listened to. The voice was heard 
again, commanding that they should come forth 
from the cave. They now came forth, restrain- 
ing their wrath at the incorrigible workflinesa of 
man, and shotting those fiery eyes whose glances 
consumed all that they fell upon, like flashes of 
lightning. They suffered the world to take its 
own way, they took thrift; and thenceforth lived 
in popularity, ate their bread in peace, and 
mcapad the turbulent life and thankless death of 
those who trouble themselves with the morals of 
their neighbours. Bat their sojourn in the cave 
was not unproductive; for their wise heeds and 
industrious fingers produced the famous treatise, 
Zokm. 

With those conceptions of the power of man 
and angels, it may be presumed that the Rabbins 
have not neglected the space offered to the ima- 
gination in the kingdom of darkness. There 
they arrange, distribute, and define all kinds of 
f acu lt ies, pursuits, and punishments, in the most 
exuberant and sometimes in the most striking 
style. Tbeir legends exhibit all the characteris- 
tics of the Oriental school, and are alternately 
feeble and forcible, absurd and interesting, trivial 
and sublime. One portion of the spirits of evil 
they eonoeive to poseceo a kind of middle state 
between the worlds of nature and spirit They 
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and angelic speed. To the humbler race of man 
they are linked also by three things, by feeling 
the necessity of food, by being increased accord- 
ing to human generation, and by being liable to 
death. Those evil spirits know no Salic law, for 
they have no less than four Queens, named the 
Litis, the Naama , the Igerith, and the Maehalath; 
each of these formidable sovereigns waving the 
sceptre over bands of unclean spirits, utterly be- 
yond calculation. They are severally paramount, 
presiding over a fourth of the year, hut in this 
period reigning over nature only from the hour 
of sunset till midnight Once in the year they 
assemble with their dark legions on the heights 
of Nishba, in the centre of foe mountains of foe 
Equator. But over them all, Solomon had 
power. Those four are, however, foe wives of 
one, foe Yrince'Sammael, who reigns over Beau; 
to whom the Rabbins have a peculiar aversion, 
which they display on aU occasions. The four 
Queens are among the inconveniences which be- 
set foe daily life of foe Jew. Hie Christian 
peasantry of Europe have their unlucky day, 
Friday; and foe Moslem are not without their 
day of casualty. But foe Jew must be a dexterous 
steersman, who can make his way through any 
of the seven days of foe week, without running 
: foul of misfortune regularly laid down in the 
Calendar. The Rabbinical caution especially 
lies against venturing out alone in foe nights of 
Thursdays or foe Sabbaths, for on those nights 
foe Igerith is especially abroad, with an army of 
no less than 180,000 evil spirits, ready to pluck 
the truest of believers from foe face of foe earth 
at foe instant of his putting his foot beyond foe 
threshold. 

But the Lilith or Litis, is the lady of romance. 
When Adam was first formed, Lilia was his wife, 
she was made of earth, but her earthly compound 
was ill suited to foe perfection of foe first father 
of mankind. She contested his right of being 
master of his own house, and then began that 
quarrel which has been so often renewed since 
foe beginning of the world. Lilis would not 
recede; Adam would not concede; and foe result 
was, as in later times, a demand for a separate 
maintenance. Lilis pronounced foe Shem Ham - 
porath ; wings started from her shoulders at the 
words, and she darted upward from foe presence 
of her astonished lord, to range the kingdoms of 
foe air. Adam appealed to authority; and three 
angels, Senti, Sansenoi, and Sammangekf^ were 
sent in full wing after her. A decree was issued, 
that if she came back voluntarily, all should be 
forgiven; but if she refused to come, one hundred 
of her children should die every day ! But Lilis 
had already felt foe charms of freedom, and she 
resolved to enjoy them to her utmost The three 
angels supplicated in vain. She waved her plu- 
mage across the earth; they pursued. She fled 
across foe farthest waters of foe ocean. There, 
at length she was overtaken. She still refilled. 
The angels threatened to strip her of her wings, 


are declared to re s em ble angels in three things, 
foa power of flight, foresight, and passing from 
•oosod of foe aaitk to foe other 


to plunge her in foe waters which rolled beneath 
them, and bind her in chains at foe bottom of the 
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sea for ever. Still Lilia was inflexible, and she 
even awed them with the declaration, that she 
had been created with the especial power to 
destroy children, the males from the day of their 
birth to the eighth day (the day of circumcision,) 
but the females until the tenth day. This menace 
rendered it only the more indispensable, that this 
formidable truant should be brought back to her 
allegiance. Tliey now proceeded to exert their 
powerful means; when Lilis offered a .compro- 
mise, that whenever she saw any of the names or 
pictures of the angels on a. Katnea (a slip of 
parchment hung round a child's neck,) she would 
spare the child. The subsequent offspring of 
Lilis were evil spirits, of whom a hundred die 
daily, but unfortunately the produce is more 
rapid than the extinction. But the Doctors of 
the Law acknowledge the value of the agreement, 
and therefore write the names of the angels upon 
all children’^ necks, that Lilis may be equally 
true to the compact, and spare the rising genera- 
tion of Israel. 

Solomon, the perpetual theme of Oriental 
story, of course flourishes in the annals of those 
inexhaustible dealers in prodigies. One of the 
Chaldee paraphrases tells us of a feast which 
Solomon, the son of David, the whe and holy, 
gave in the days of his glory, and to which he 
invited all the kings of the earth, from east to 
west He regaled his guests with more than 
royal magnificence ; and in the course of the ban- 
quet, when his heart was high with wiue, shewed 
them the wonders of his power. He first ordered 
the troops of minstrels trained by his father, to 
enter and exhibit their skill on the harp, cymbal, 
trumpet, and other instruments. Nothing could 
be more exquisite. All were ashmished and 
delighted. But he had a more striking display 
in reserve. At the waving of his sceptre, and 
the uttering of a command to all the creatures 
of the earth to attend, the halls of the immense 
palace were instantly crowded with a concourse 
of all kinds of animals, from the lion to the ser- 
pent, and from the eagle to the smallest of the 
birds. The terror of his kingly guests was at 
first excessive, but it was changed to wonder by 
seeing the whole crowd of animals acknowledg- 
ing the power of the man of wisdom; uttering 
voices to him, all which he understood and an- 
swered, and displaying all their qualities and 
beauties, in homage to the mighty monarch. 
But a still more astounding spectacle was to fol- 
low. The King ordering a small cup of a single 
crysolitc to be brought to him, poured into it a 
liquid of a dazzling brightness, till the whole cup 
glowed like a star ; and a flame ascending from 
it, shot forth a thousand distinct shafts of fire to 
all parts of the horizon. In a short time, sounds 
of the most fearful kind y were heard ib earth and 
air, and the army of the demons, night-spectres, 
and evil spirits, submissive to his will, poured 
into the palace. The numbers on this public 
occasion may be imagined from their habits of 
congregating on the most private ones. The 
Rabbins hold that the whole system of nature is 


so crowded with them, that a true believer bt» 
scarcely room to turn on his heel without tread- 
ing on the hoofs of .some Of them. The Rabbi 
Benjamin says, that if a man is not cautious how j 
he opens his eye, there are some who will be 
sure to get between the lids. Others assert, that 
they stand round us as thick as the fences of a 
garden. The treatise Raf Ham gives the actual 
number that molest a Rabbi, an occupation in 
which they naturally take a peculiar pleasure; 
this number amounts to a thousand on his left 
side, and, by some curious preference of mischief 
ten thousand on his right* The treatise RMa 
proceeds to solve some of the more obvious earthly 
inconveniences which beset the Israelite by this 
perverse presence. Thus the thronging and 
pressing in the synagogue, which produces so 
much confusion and surprise, when every one 
seems to perceive that there is room enough for 
all, is really occasioned by those invisible in- 
truders, who are so fond of hearing the dis- 
courses of the Jewish priests, that they fill the 
synagogue to suffocation. The whole fatigue ; 
felt in the service also proceeds from their pres- ! 
sure. Even the tearing and wearing of the 
clothes of the Israelites, a matter which they 
seem to feel as a peculiar grievance, proceeds 
from the restless movement and remorseless rub- 
bing of their viewless associates. 

But on this feast day of their mighty master, 
none dared to make experiments on his suffer- 
ance. All displayed themselves in their best 
points of view, and nothing could be more strange, 
more wonderful, or more dazzling, than the whole 
measureless muster of the hosts of the nether 
world. There followed, in long march, shapes 
of fire ; some flashing beams, keen ms lightning; 
some shedding light, soft as the rainbow ; some 
of colossal stature, some of the smallest dwarf- 
ishness ; some in the naked and powerful propor- 
tions of the antediluvian giant ; some of the most 
delicate and subtle loveliness of form, clothed in 
silk and gold ; some wearing* armour, royal 
robes, coronets, studded with stars, small as lbs 
eye of a mole, yet sparkling with intolerable 
brilliancy ; some on the wing ; some in floating 
chariots of metals unknown on earth, yet exceed- 
ing the gossamers in lightness, and gold in 
splendour; some riding coursers of the most 
inconceivable strength, and stupendous magni- 
tude, tall as the towers of a city, and beside 
which the elephant would have looked like a 
fawn ; some steering barges, entirely formed of 
rich jewels, through the air, and sweeping round 
the pillars and sculptures of the palace with 
infinite velocity ; seme on foot, and treading on 
tissues of silver and scarlet, which continually 
spread wherever they trode, and threw up living 
roses at each step; some with countenances 
marked with the contortions of pain and tenor, 
but some of an exquisite and intense beauty* 
which at once fixed and overwhelmed the eye. 

AIL moved to the sound of an infinite number of 
instruments, warlike, pastoral, and choral, ac- 
cording to their states and powers, and all famed 
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the most singular and wondrous sight imagina- 
ble. Yet, though all the guests confessed that 
the/ had never seen the equal of this display, 
they yet acknowledged that it inspired them with 
indescribable fear. They felt that they were in 
an evil presence; and not even the charm of 
those allurements and temptations which still 
remain to fallen spirits, not even their wisdom, 
beauty, and knowledge of the secrets of nature, 
their brilliant intellect, and universal skill, could 
prevent the kings from praying Solomon that he 
would command his terrible vassals, the tribes 
of the world of darkness, to depart from the 
The King, in compassion to their hu- 
man weakness, complied, and taking up the cup 
of crysolite, poured into it a liquor of the colour 
of ebony. The cup suddenly grew black as 
night, and a thousand shafts of darkness shot out 
from it to all parts of the horizon. They 
pierced through the ranks of the evil spirits like 
a flight of arrows, and instantly the whole 
mighty multitude broke up, and scattered in all 
directions through the air. Their flight Vas 
long seen like a fall of fiery meteors; and their 
yells, as they flew, were heard as far as Babylon. 

Wolf, the missionary, who is now rambling 
through Asia, and rejoicing in the perilous en- 
counter of Rajahs, tigers, angry Israelites, and 
dagger-bearing Moslems, will probably soon 
give a new public interest to one of the most 
popular conceptions that ever fell into oblivion — 
the existence of the lost tribes of Israel The 
pr es e nt object of this indefatigable rambler is 
declaredly to. bring to light the retreats of the 
famous revoiters of Jeroboam. What resources 
for the discovery he may find in bis own pos- 
session, we must leave to time. But if be should 
condescend to take his wisdom from the pages of 
the Rabbins, be will find them ready and copious 
in supplying him with the most unhesitating in- 
formation on every point of possible curiosity. 
The Rabbi Benjamin, in his work, Masoaoth 
j Sket Rabbi Benjamin, long since informed the 
wondering world, that 44 from the city Raambar , 
formerly called Pombedithh , on the tanks of the 
Euphrates, it is exactly twenty-one days’ journey 
through the desert of Saba, in the direction of 
Sinemr, to the frontier of the country called that 
of the RecJtabiteo Their capital is the city of 
7 'em*, where the Prince Chanan, who is also a 
Rabbi, governs thd nation. The city is of large 
dimensions, and the territory is worthy of the 
fpfad- It extends sixteen days' journey be- 
tween the northern mountains. The people are 
numerous and warlike, yet they are subject to 
the Gojim, a gentile power, which forays to a 
great distance, in company with some hordes of 
wild Arabs, who live on their northern boundary. 
*111006 Reohabite Jews plough, and keep cattle, 
give the tenth of their possessions to the spribes 
and sages, who live in the schools, and to the 
poorer Jews, and especially to those who mourn 
over Sion, and neither eat flesh nor drink wine, 
but who perpetually wear black garments, in 
sign of the sorrows of Jerusalem. The number 
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of the people living in Tema and TUima, is 
about 100,000. And thither come, once in the 
year, Prince Solomon, and his brother Charum, of 
the line of David, with shatterered clothing, to 
fast forty days, and pray for the miseries of 
| those Jews who are in exile. tt In the country 
of the Prince who thus comes periodically to 
fast with the Rechabites, the people seem to be 
tolerably prosperous. He has fifty cities, two 
hundred villages, and an hundred fortresses. His 
capital is Thenai, remarkably strong, and fifteen 
miles square, containing fields, gardens, and 
orchards. TUima is also a very strong city, 
seated in the mountains. From TUima it is 
three days journey to Kibar, where the people 
declare themselves of the tribes Reuben, Gad, 
and the half tribe of Manaeeeh, which Shalma- 
nezer, the Assyrian, carried into captivity. They 
are a singularly belligerent race ; they have large 
and strong cities. They wage constant hostili- 
ties with their neighbours, and are almost secure 
of impunity, by having in their frontier a desert 
of eighteen days' journey, utterly uninhabitable 
by man. The city of Kibar also is large, with 
about fifty thousand Jews among the inhabitants. 
They carry on frequent wars with the people of 
Smear and the north. The other Israelites 
spread to the east; and the country of Altman 
touches even the borders of India." We are in 
some fear that these names will not be found in 
the modem maps; but the detail is confident, and 
if the missionary should blunder in theregions 
between the Euxine and the Caspian, he will 
have the satisfaction of blundering upon high 
Rabbinical authority. 

But it was to be presumed that a tradition 
which had so long excited popular curiosity, 
would at some time or other be adapted for the 
purposes of ingenious imposture. How few 
instances are there of the mysterious death of a 
prince, or the fall of a dynasty, which have not 
exhibited a ready succession of dexterous pre- 
tenders ; from the days of Sebastian of Portugal 
down to the late Dauphin, the unfortunate son of 
the unfortunate Louis XVI. The treatise Shib- 
boleth gives a sketch of one of these bold adven- 
turers. In the year of the world the 1466th 
after the destruction of the second temple, (A- D. 
1534,) there appeared in Europe, a man from a 
distant country, who called himself Rabbi David, 
a Reubenite. He went to Rome, where he had an 
interview with Clement VII., and was favourably 
received. On being questioned by the Pontiff as 
to himself, he said, that he was the Commander- 
in-Chief of the army of the King of Israel. He 
was of a Moorish complexion, short in stature, 
and about forty-five years of age. From Rome 
he went to Portugal, where he was received by 
the King; and understanding only Hebrew and 
Arabic, spoke generally by an interpreter. He 
declared that he was sent as ambassador from 
the Israelite Kings of Cfuilach, ChaJbar, and the 
nations on the river Gozan, to demand assistance, 
and peculiarly cannon, fromJhe European Princes, 
that they, the Israelites, might be enabled to 
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make head against tlicir infidel eneraiet. The 
Rabbi remained for a considerable time in Por- 
tugal, and converted to Judaism one of the King's 
private secretaries, who, though a Christian, was 
of Jewish parents. On this conversion, the 
Rabbi David left the country, and took with him 
his convert, who now bore the name of Solomon 
Malco. The convert was a man of ability and 
eloquence; and though he had previously no 
knowledge of the Law, and was of the uncir- 
cumcised, yet, when he came among his new 
brethren, he preached powerfully, especially in 
Italy, where his expounding both the written 
and the oral law, astonished the most celebrated 
teachers, and perplexed the people, who wondered 
where he could have found his singular wisdom. 
His own account of it was satisfactory ; he had 
been endowed with it by an angel Solomon 
Malco now wrote several treatises which in- 
creased his fame he next declared himself to be 
one of the messengers of the Messiah. He was 
remarkably handsome, and his manners were 
high-bred and courteous. Rabbi David, too, 
had his share of public wonder, for he fasted for 
six days and nights, without suffering any thing 
to enter his lips, — a feet proved by accurate wit- 
nesses. But the career of the more aspiring or 
more active missionary was to have an unhappy 
close. Rabbi Solomon ventured himself within 
the presence of Clrarles V. at Mantua. To what 
the actual conference amounted, has escaped 
history, but the result was an order that he 
should be delivered over to the secular arm. The 
unfortunate zealot was brought to the stake, 
gagged, through fear, as the Jews say, of his 
using some strong spoil, or form of words, by 
which he might escape his tormentors. His life 
was offered to him, but he firmly rejected the 
offer, and died without shrinking. Rabbi David's 
career was extinguished at the same time, but 
by a less cruel catastrophe. He was Bent a pri- 
soner into Spain, where he died. 

Subsequent narratives state, that the two mis- 
sionaries had attempted to convert the King of 
Portugal, the Pope , and the Emperor — an at- 
tempt which certainly wanted nothing of the 
boldness of proselytism; and that the Rabbi’s 
refusal to be converted in turn was the immediate 
cause of the sentence. Solomon was burned in 
Mantua, A. D. 1540. 

But to those who desire a more detailed ac- 
count of the expatriated and long-liiddon nations, 
let the learned Rabbi Eldad the Danite supply 
intelligence. “ There,” says this faithful topo- 
grapher, 44 is the tribe of Moses, our instructor, 
the just, and the servant of heaven. Those Jews 
ore surrounded with the river Sabbatajon, the 
compass of which is as much as one can walk 
in three months. They live in stately houses, 
and have magnificent buildings and towers 
erected by themselves. There is no unclean 
thing among them ; no scorpion, no serpent, no 
wild beast. Their flocks and herds bring forth 
twice o-year. They have gardens stocked with 
all kinds of fruits ; but they neither sow nor 


reap. They are a people of faith, and well at 
structed in the Mitkna, Gemara , and Agzada. 
Their Talmund is ^ written in the Hebrew tongue. 
They say, our forefathers have taught ns out of 
the mouth of Joshua, out of the mouth of Moses, 
and out of the mouth of God. They know 
nothing of the Talmudic doctrines which w ere 
in being in the time of the second temple. They 
lengthen their days to a huadred and twenty 
years. Neither sons, nor daughters die in the 
life-time of their parents; they advance to the 
third and fourth generation. A child drives 
their cattle many days* journey, because they 
have neither wild beasts, murderers, nor evil 
spirits to fear. Their Levites labour in the Law 
and the commandments. They see no man, and 
are seen of none, except the four tribes which 
dwell on the further side of the river Ethiopia, 
Dan, Naphthali, Gad* and Asset. The sand of 
the river Sabbatajon is holy. In an hour-glass 
it runs six days of the week ; but on the seventh 
it is immovable. The people are twice as no- 
merous as when they left Judea.” 

But those narratives are endless. Though 
probably containing some fragments of truth, 
the fact is so encumbered with the fiction, that 
they become a mere matter of romance- But 
the graver consideration remafcis. Arc such 
things the wisdom of the chosen people T Are the 
reveries jof the Talmuds the study by which the 
learned of the Jews at this hour are to be ad- 
vanced in sacred knowledge? Are those giddy 
and wandering inventions to be the substitute 
for those 44 Oracles,” which the greatest writer ef 
their nation, even Saul of Tarsus, pronounced to 
be the pre-eminent privilege of the sons of Israel? 
Unhappily the question cannot be answered m 
the negative. The Talmuds are at this boar the 
fount from which the immense multitude of 
Judaism draw all their knowledge of religion. 
Some learned men among them may study the 
learning of the Scriptures. Some holy men 
among them — for there are those even in the 
community of Israel, who have not been nttc#f 
forsaken by the light of truth — the seven thou- 
sand who have not yet bowed the knee to Baal 
may love the wisdom of inspiration. But to the 
majority, the Talmuds are the grand obstroctun 
to light and knowledge, the fatal source of that 
stubborn resistance to sacred truth, and to the 
severest lessons of national suffering, which, even 
in all the advances of Iat<* times, keeps the Jew 
in irremediable darkness and inexorable chains. 


From he United Service Journal. 

COLONIES. — THEIR INFLUENCE ON 
MARITIME AND MILITARY ASCEN- 
DENCY. 

No event in modern history has been made the 
groundwork of more sweeping conclusions, than 
the severance from the British crown of the Ame- 
rican colonies, whose independence was recog- 
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toizcd in 1783. On this single fact, & clan of all this, it seems, without any other return, save 
politicians have essayed to ioimd a system of perhaps the satisfaction of having contributed to 
doctrines, whose truth or falsehood it is, to Eng- the spread of a really valuable civilization. Had 
land especially, a point of the last importance to .the energies and enterprise of the British popu- 
determine rightly. Those colonies, at the period lation been confined, as far as was possible, within 
of their combining to throw off the yoke of the the circumference of the United Kingdom, how 
mother-country, had, in the opinion of the persons far might we have risen above comparison with 
we allude to* risen to that pitch of wealth and our present state in wealth, social condition, and 
intelligence, — attained that degree of political political influence ! 

strength and social consolidation, — that it would The conclusion, to which experience would 
have been impossible for England, under any lead on this point, must be found, if at all, by re- 
circumstances, much longer to have maintained ference to the past history of Great Britain her- 
control over them, in a general and more self. Now, all the information from this source 
alarming shape, too, the announcement is put appears plainly to indicate, that a large proportion 
Jorth, that, whenever society shall have reached of our wealth and power has been derived from 
a similar state of maturity in any of the colonies our colonies. Indeed, our commercial and naval 
now belonging to Great Britain, the day will not preeminence is to be dated precisely from the 
be distant, when she must again submit to further time when we first became conspicuous for the 
loss of colonial dominion. It has been attempted, extent and importance of our foreign possessions, 
in effect, to introduce among the maxims of poli- Previously, nations far inferior to England in 
ticul science the proposition, that a colony can be internal resources took the lead in the race of 
retained in subjection only in its infancy, — only maritime and commercial enterprise. Early in 
so long, that is to say, as its existence, in a man- the sixteenth century, Portugal had acquired, 
ner, depends on the assistance and protection of along with extensive settlements in the East, a 
a wealthier and more powerful state, while its monopoly of the European trade with that part 
poverty at the same time prevents any adequate of the world. To the almost exclusive enjoyment 
return for such benefits. The moment it rises of the advantages of eastern commerce the Dutch 
into importance, and arrives at that point of im- succeeded, who possessed, at the same time, do- 
provement when the connexion might really be- minions of considerable extent in the New World, 
come valuable to the parent state, it is asserted, The multiplication of means, derived from these 
the tie must break, — the colony gain its indc- two sources, received signal illustration, when 
pendence. this nation, so limited in original population and 

Could we, in truth, give our assent to such territory, after bringing to a glorious close a war . 
doctrine, how preposterous should wc deem the of half a century with the most powerful monarchy 
course of policy our country has now pursued for of Europe, could venture, with scarcely an intcr- 
a. period of three hundred years ! Even in the val of breathing-time, to throw down the gauntlet 
reign of Henry VII., Great Britain displayed her to England, and commence the desperate struggle, 
eagerness for the acquisition of distant territory; which was to decide the sovereignty of the ocean, 
and at so early a date commences her claim to It would be difficult to find within the whole 
extensive regions in America, founded on the compass of history, as it would be scepticism, to 
discoveries of Sebastian Cabot But with what require a more convincing proof of the solid value 
amazing perseverance and success has she fol- of colonial resources. The contest for maritime 
lowed up her first attempt to obtain colonial superiority, it is true, at length ended in favour 
jurisdiction! At this moment an eastern popula- of Great Britain, whose naval power has ever 
tion, not far below that comprised within the since been progressive. But though, for so long 
entire circuit of the Roman empire in its day of a period, no confederacy of rival nations has been 
widest dominion, acknowledges England’s sove- able to overthrow or even seriously disturb our 
reignty, — while her territories in the new world supremacy, it ought likewise to be borne in mind, 
cover a larger space than was occupied by any of that our maritime strength has increased in no 
the mightiest monarchies of antiquity, and equal greater proportion than our colonial power. If 
in superficial extent nearly the whole of the two our navies have long swept every sea, — no enemy 
Rwssias. Now, if colonies can remain such only risking an encounter, or else paying the penalty 
while society there is in an incipient state, — be- 0 f presumption and rashness, — it is equally the 
fore industry has had time to accumulate wealth, fact, that the time is far pasty when any nation 
and the arts of civilization to apply it, — if they could compete with England as to importance 
are no sooner able to repay the large outlay in- and extent of external dominions, 
curred in providing for their advancement and As far then as experience can condust us to a 
protection, than with the power they acquire the decision on the point under discussion, we may 
disposition likewise to make themselves inde- safely assert that the colonial establishments of 
pendent, — then it is clear that for three ccntu- Great Britain, instead of keeping up a continual 
rie» Great Britain has been deeply implicated in drain on her resources, have, in truth, supplied a 
a losing game. For the acquisition and preser- fertilizing stream, whereby the fruitB of her indus- 
vation of colonial dominion, how many millions try and enterprise have increased a hundred-fold, 
have been appropriated to the maintenance of her When, however, the view is extended to other 
Jleets and armies in all parts of the world! And | states, ancient or modern, to discover how the 
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colonial system worked for them, the difference 
of circumstances does not permit us to consider 
arguments, from their case, and applied to that 
of England, as the evidence of experience strictly 
understood. In reality, lessons of experience from 
history, as they are generally entitled, are no 
more than the probabilities of analogy. But 
where two nations, having the one leading feature 
in their character, — a devotion to commerce, — 
are considered solely in reference to a common 
point of policy, which necessarily exercised great 
influence on their respective commercial positions, 
the inference from so close an analogy cannot but 
have great weight in determining us, if it be 
clearly on the one side or the other of our ques- 
tion. We are able, then, to refer to two states, — 
one eminent in antiquity, the other holding a 
distinguished place in modem history,— each of 
which, in its day, led the van in the march of 
commercial enterprise, and advanced to great po- 
litical importance, helped on chiefly by a scheme 
of colonial policy, not widely different from what 
England has embodied, though on a vastly larger 
scale. 

Carthage could never have lifted her head so 
high among the great powers of the ancient 
world, but for the means of elevation she possessed 
in her colonies. From her political system strike 
off all those branches, which, no part of the parent 
stem, grew subsequently out of conquest, and 
where will be found the tree of empire, that 44 raised 
its broad arms ’gainst the thunder-stroke” of 
Homan power 7 The city, with a few miles of 
adjoining territory, constituted the body of the 
state. All the rest of the Carthaginian dominions, 
as they were at first the result of conquest, so 
continued ever after external appendages, not 
integral portions, of the empire. Even the large 
extent of territory along the coast of her own 
continent, reaching as far os the Atlantic, was 
nothing else than a series of colonial dependencies 
on Carthage. Of her settlements in the Medi- 
terranean, Sardinia was the most considerable ; 
holding, among the other Carthaginian islands of 
that sea, a somewhat similar rank to that of Ja- 
maica among our West India colonics. Between 
historical events, separated by so many ages, it is 
a more striking analogy, that the first introduction 
of the Carthaginians into Spain was owing to a 
commercial intercourse, such as procured the 
British a footing in India; and that by steps, 
nearly the same in both instances, the maritime 
intruders rose to the attainment of territorial do- 
minion and political ascendency in distant lands. 
The supremacy of Carthage in the Spanish penin- 
sula was, we arc aware, of no long duration ; and 
the blow received there was mainly instrumental 
to her fall. But let us recollect at the same time 
that, while to her were opposed the disciplined 
valour and ardent patriotism of the Roman armies, 
she was herself obliged, from the dearth of native 
population, to make use of foreign mercenaries, 
almost exclusively, in all her military operations. 
With such an incapacity for success, it cannot be 
wondered that Carthage at length sunk to the 


ground before an antagonist, whose iron strength 
and burning enthusiasm had been firmed to vie* 
tory in a thousand battles. Nay, it is a fbrtibk 
demonstration of the amount of resources deriva- 
ble from colonies, that a state, so circumscribed 
in original dimensions, was yet furnished with 
the means of holding the empire of the sea fir 
so many ages, and maintaining at last, with the 
greatest military power the world ever saw, a 
struggle, renewed at intervals, and not decided 
till after the lapse of a century.' 

Venice is another state whose history testifies 
that, for a large proportion of its wealth and 
power, a nation may be indebted to its eofeaul 
appendages. The original territory of this ocean, 
queen comprised little more than the small isdnadt j 
where she bad first seated herself at the head of j 
the Adriatic; but her colonies spread largely j 
along the borders of this sea, through varwof ' 
parts of Greece, and among the numerous islands J 
of the Levant These were the grand sources of j 
that strength she so often put forth to seone i 
Christendom against the inroads of the Mohamme- 
dan. Confined to her first narrow seat, Venice 
could never have had “her thirteen hundred years 
of freedom,” nor stood at the head of those states 
which have enjoyed the longest period of inde- 
pendent and extensive power. It was her colonies 
that so long animated her system with the vigour 
of youth, — that, in the same spirit with which 
she had stayed the tide of Saracen conquest, 
enabled her to stand forth, many ages later, “Eu- 
rope’s bulwark ’gainst the Ottomite.” Even so * 
late as the beginning of last century, the Mows 
still owned the supremacy of Venice; and, bat 
thirty-six years ago, did the Ionialf Islands, now 
under British dominion, cease to be Venetian 
colonies. 

Thus, in the history of Venice, not less than 
that of Carthage, we have signal proof of the do. 
rability, as well as greatness of national power, 
which has been based on colonial resources. And 
yet, in each instance, the fabric of empire, which 
rose so high and swelled to such dimenskos, 
rested on a foundation so narrow, so dispropor- 
tionate to the superincumbent structure, that tfao 
first violent internal commotion, or the first fierce 
shock of hostility from without, seemed likely to 
tumble the whole to the ground. We have seen 
notwithstanding that, down even to our own 
times, the sceptre of foreign dominion still re- 
mained within the grasp of Venice. With regard 
to Carthage, the stability of her power attracted 
even the notice of Aristotle, who was at pains to 
trace back the working of her political constitu- 
tion through the five hundred years of its previous 
existence. This profound political philosopher, — 
a title recognized as his due, even in the estima- 
tion of modern scl f-com placency, — looked on tbs 
Carthaginian structure of government, as an al- 
most perfect model; and we, the advocates of 
colonies, rejoice to find ourselves supported by so 
competent a judge, in his strongly expressed ap- 
probation of a political system, in which tbs 
colonial was a prominent department 
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Whether, then, we consult the history of Great 
Britain herself or of other states, which have 
stood in analogous situations, the whole weight of 
evidence from these sources goes to establish the 
proposition, that oolonial dependencies are the 
grand upholders, the main supports, of commercial 
prosperity, .naval strength, and political impor- 
tance in maritime nations. The mere acquisition 
of foreign settlements, does, we know, presuppose 
some degree of naval power; but yet we must 
insist on the point, that no pepple ever attained 
supremacy on the seas but by the help of colonial 
dominion, — or long retained that supremacy, 
when once stripped of their most valuable colonies. 

There, perhaps, never was a man that made 
practical use of history to the same extent as 
Napoleon. No one better appreciated the value 
of the sentiment, 44 The thing that hath been, it is 
that which shall be : and that, which is done, is 
tiiat which shall be done ; and there is no new 
thing under the Sun.” No mind was more 
deeply impressed, or more universally influenced 
in conduct by the moral truth — that human nature 
is in all ages essentially the same; and that the ex- 
perience of one generation is, in a general sense, 
a picture of what constitutes the history of every 
other. It was this conviction that drove Napoleon 
to the study of history, not as a source merely of 
intellectual entertainment, but as the storehouse of 
those maxims of political and military prudence, 
which, when applied to his own case, and made 
the groundwork of his own conduct, furnished 
the elements of unparallelled success. The heroes 
of Ci recce and Rome, delineated as they have been 
in. masterly style by the classic writers of anti- 
quity, were the models by which he fashioned 
his own military character. The career of an 
Alexander, a Caesar, was ever before his mind ; 
and he analyzed the means of their success with 
a. view to apply the information to the direction 
of his own conduct in similar circumstances. In 
like manner, the course which conducted Crom- 
well to the summit of ambition, defined to Napo- 
leon the path by which hi proposed to himself to 
arrive at absolute power. He would fall asleep, 
w hite poetry was read to him in the evenings, 
Uourrienne tells us; but when the future emperor 
asked for the 44 Life of Cromwell,” the secretary 
coanted on sitting up late. 

That England owed the chief portion of her 
importance to her colonies, and that by the brow, 
which stripped her of the most valuable of them, 
the deepest wound would be inflicted on her 
commercial and maritime supremacy, was the 
-deliberate and unalterable opinion of Napoleon, 
Of all the plans of his comprehensive and gigan- 
tic policy, accordingly, none so long occupied 
his imagination, as those by which he hoped to 
wrench India from our grasp. To this aim 
pointed the expedition to Egypt In the pleni- 
tude of his power, he still kept his grand object 
in view; and, once assured of the friendship oi 
Russia by the treaty of Tilsit, his thoughts were 
immediately turned to Persia, to pave the way 
£>r the co-operation of this power in an invasion 
Museum — No. 134. 


of our Eastern empire. Bid then Napoleon, the 
correctness of whose deductions from history 
experience verified in innumerable instances — 
whose intimate acquaintance with the events of 
past times proved a sure foundation for the most 
successful policy that ever was realized — did, we 
say, the man, who had studied so carefully and 
so well in the annals of kingdoms the circum- 
stances of their rise and fall, take up an erroneous 
impression, when he concluded colonial power to 
he an important element of national greatness? 

It is difficult to believe that such a jnind could 
have fallen into error on so material a point — 
one, too, on which the voice of history had pro- 
nounced so explicit a decision. Indeed, the 
events connected with the fall of Carthage lead 
so directly to Napoleon’s opinions on this head, 
that, at once, his quick and clear perception must 
have embraced them. 

To Carthage the most baneful effects of the 
first Punic war were, the defection of Sardinia 
and the alienation of the Sicilian settlements.— 
For these losses, however, Hannibal's subsequent 
conquests were some compensation : but when 
that very country, whose complete subjugation 
had been accomplished so recently by himself — 
when Spain, the only foreign possession of im- 
portance now remaining to Carthage, — had 
fallen into the hands of her rival, Hannibal’s 
sagacity, not less that of a shrewd politician than 
an able general, perceived too truly that the last 
hopes of his country were blasted. As long as 
Carthage retained her hold over her extraneous 
settlements, she had still left the means of repair- 
ing former disasters. The commercial inter- 
course with them, both a source of wealth, and 
affording the best opportunity of forming the 
materials of naval power, might have sufficed to 
preserve the stamina of her maritime and mili- 
tary strength — have afforded the means of crea- 
ting now fleets and new armies in place of those 
already destroyed. But with her lost colony, not 
only was her naval pre-eminence gone — no 
longer had she ability oven to keep up a military - 
force of any consideration ; for, in a state, of a 
body so circumscribed, the great proportion of 
the national resources must have been drawn 
from the external dependencies, and -these must 
have supplied the chief elements of Carthaginian 
power, flow natural, then, for one, who could 
see the melancholy truth so clearly, the exclama- 
tion of Hannibal, when informed, that Spain was 
in the occupation of the Romans— 

™ -rrOccidit, occldit 

Spes omnls et fortuna nostrj 

Nominis ! 

In the experience of nations wo know of but 
one instance that can give to the cause of the 
anti-colonists even the semblance of support — 
Spain long occupied the rank now assigned to 
Gre^t Britain, in respect to magnitude and value • 
of colonial jurisdiction. On the incorporation ot 
the Portuguese dominions with the Spanish mo- 
narchy, Philip If, had sovereign sway, not only 
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of by far the richest and largest portion of the 
new world, but of important dominions in the 
East Of the latter, indeed, Spain did not very 
long enjoy the possession ; but down even to the 
period of Napoleon’s invasion of her own soil, the 
Spanish Colonies still included the most valuable 
portions of America. Where then, it may be 
asked, are proofs of the benefits that flowed to 
Spain from such ample colonial resources ? To 
this question the answer would be sufficient, that, 
whatever value we attach to colonies, wo never 
rated them mo high as to suppose the mere pos- 
session of them would counterbalance the thou- 
sand ills arising from a systematic perversion of 
all the powers of government both at home and 
in the colonies themselves. 

But though every species of misgovernment 
conspired to stop up the channels by which 
Spain might have derived from her American 
possessions wealth almost boundless, it is a great 
mistake to suppose that, even mismanaged as they 
were, they were to her of no value whatever. It is a 
still greater error to consider the colonies as hav- 
ing been a cause of her retrogression. Because 
Spain first began to sink in the scale of nations, 
at the very time she was the first colonial power 
in the world — and because, though still 'possessed 
of important foreign dominions, she yet continued 
to fall — people have been accustomed to connect 
these two circumstances, her national decline and 
her colonial eminence, by a relation the direct 
reverse of that which really subsisted between 
them. In fact, the only antidote to the ills heaped 
on the head of Spain by every description of 
pernicious policy, was, the possession of her 
American dependencies. But for their treasures, 
the wars which originated in the ambition of 
Charles V., the bigotry of Philip II., and suc- 
ceeding monarchs, must have brought on the 
country not merely decline, but irretrievable ruin. 
In brief, the baneful measures winch proceeded 
from the Spanish cabinet during the entire period 
of the occupation of the throne by the Austrian 
dynasty, did not wholly drain up every source of 
Spain’s prosperity, did not destroy even the pos- 
sibility of regeneration, only, because her settle- 
ments in the new world were still able to supply 
the materials of national greatness. When she 
gave symptoms of partial revival under the Bour- 
bons— when her arm recovered something of its 
pristine vigour, and her fleets and armies once 
more excited admiration or alarm, — tit was from 
her colonies that the means were obtained of 
renovating her decayed system.' If, indeed, to 
her resulted any evil consequence, immediately 
connected with the possession of sovereignty in 
America, it was itself indicative of the amplitude 
of her resources there, and was one also which 
arose from a misconception of the advantages of 
her position. Imagining themselves possessed 
of an inexhaustible treasury, the Spanish people 
lost sight of the primal law, “ that man must earn 
his bread in the sweat of his brow and ne- 
glected more those arts of industry which ore the 
foundation of all human wealth, and for the want 


of which no superiority of natural advantages cm 
moke compensation. 

Most of our readers, we hope, little require to 
be convinced that to colonies England owes much 
of her greatness. By what other means could 
she have attained her present rank, or put herself 
at the head of nations far above her in regard to 
the underived sourcesof power? Yet, though vastly 
inferior to Russia, and below even Austria or 
France in population, territory, and other original 
means of national strength, the United Kingdom, 
it must be allowed, docs possess within itself 
enough of these elements to constitute a powerful 
empire. Were it otherwise, there would not be 
even plausibility in the doctrine, that 44 England 
has become great, not in consequence of but net- 
withstanding her colonies.” To those, then, who 
may have been struck by the affected philosophy 
and pointed form of this modem aphorism, it may 
be of use to be referred to two states, which rose 
to, and long retained, high commercial and 
political importance ; of necessity, the result of 
colonial resources, which they had largely at 
command, and not of any self-derived elements 
of wealth and power, since of these latter they 
had, in comparison, nothing. It cannot be said 
of Carthage and Venice, that they came to great- 
ness in spite of their colonies ; for without these, 
their name, confessedly, would never have been 
heard of among the leading empires of former 
days. The pointed expression, however, is al- 
together as applicable to either of those states as 
to England: but truth has been made many a 
time to give way to an antithesis. 

If then, colonies do multiply the sources of 
wealth, nothing more need be said to prove that 
their 6tate of dependency is fitted to continue, 
long after civilization has made them consumers 
of the luxuries as well as necessaries of improved 
society. In particular, with regard to the de- 
fection of our American colonies half a century 
ago, it is absurd to make it a consequence of their 
high state of social organization and intellectual 
attainment If treated with the consideration and 
indulgence now shown to the Canadas, would not 
their very intelligence have determined them to 
remain in connexion with a government, under 
whose protection they would have been sale, and 
under whose fostering care they would have 
made rapid progress ? And even if, under such 
treatment, any considerable portion of the colonists 
had been disposed to revolt, can we believe that 
the good feeling of the remainder, supported by 
the unanimous determination of the British nation, 
wonld not have been sufficient in a short time to 
restore subordination and tranquillity ? It is our 
deliberate conviction, that the injudicious policy 
of the British ministry of the time, not only 
brought on the American revolution, but made it 
triumphant. 

If, indeed, in the case of England and her 
American colonies there had been any incompa- 
tibility of interests ; if, to promote the benefit of 
the mother-country, it had been anywise necessary 
I that her dependencies should submit to loss or 
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sacrifice of any kind, from which a state of 
independence would have exempted them, then 
their resistance might reasonably have been 
calculated on the very first moment they felt 
themselves strong enough to dissolve the con- 
nexion. Their contented acquiescence ought not 
to have been expected in a condition where their 
prospect was that of being the scape goat at whose 
expense England was to provide for her own 
peculiar advantage. Every additional step by 
which they advanced towards the attainment of 
greater power must, in such a case, have di- 
minished, in the same proportion, the period of 
their continuance with us in a state of political 
subordination. But, in fact, the promotion of the 
interests of Great Britain was fully compatible 
with all that was due to the colonies, — nay, the 
natural tendency of the connexion was, to place 
each party in a more advantageous position than 
was attainable by either in a state of separation. 
Upholding, os we have done throughout this 
article, the value of colonial appendages, wc need 
not record here our opinion of the immense gain 
tliat would have ensued to England from the 
maintenance of the Supremacy over North 
America unimpaired; and equally assured we 
are, that the countries now subject to the United 
•States* government, had they still continued under 
British allegiance, would have realized eyen a 
larger share of prosperity than they have in fact 
enjoyed. 

Those who have been taught to consider the 
rapid advance of the United States to importance 
as the result of their independence and form of 
government,, would do well to take an estimate of 
the simultaneous progress of the neighbouring 
portions of the same continent which have re- 
mained steadily faithful to Great Britain. It 
might then be discovered,^ that the prosperity of 
the Union could not bo altogether owing to 
political causes, when British America was seen 
to have improved with even greater rapidity than 
her republican neighbour. In the year 17(59 the 
total amounts of exports from the United States 
was 2,852,441/.; in 1825 it was 22,39 5,4 63/., so 
that the increase in fifty-six years was at the rate 
of 685 per cent This certainly is a proof of a 
very rapid commercial progress ;^ut yet wc find 
that the annual exports from the present British 
North American colonies increased, in the same 
period, in a ratio nearly twice as great , namely 
that of 1280 per cent The value of the exports of 
these colonies, in 1769, did not exceed 225,878 /., 
whereas the amount in 1825 rose to 3,150,057/. 
As far then os the state of commerce may be 
taken as on index of the general circumstances of 
a country, the result of an accurate comparison 
justifies the assertion, that the prosperity of our 
colonies in North America has proceeded at a pace 
accelerated almost in a twofold ratio beyond that 
of the United States. Nor do we come to a 
different conclusion, whatever standard be as- 
sumed for ascertaining the relative progress of 
two communities, politically distinct, though con- 
tiguous. The internal inprovements of the British 
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provinces, whether effected by individual enter- 
prise or the application of public capital, will 
excite much greater admiration than those in the 
states of the republic, when the lateness of the 
period is taken into account at which some of the 
most advanced districts in British America were 
brought within the pale of civilization. Previously^ 
to the year 1783 there were but a few insig- 
nificant French settlements on the banks of some 
of the chief rivers of Upper Canada, which could 
not then boost of a single British colony. At 
present the population of the province is not far 
short of 300,000, and the face of the country is 
studded with flourishing towns and vilages. It 
is intersected by numerous canals — some of 
which, in point of elegance and utility, would lose 
nothing by comparison with the grandest works 
of the same description in the United States. 
The latter do not possess a canal of equal dimen- 
sions to the Welland, which connects the naviga- 
tion of Lakes Erie and Ontario, and admits the 
largest class of vessels ordinarily used on the 
former of these lakes. Well-made roads, furnished 
with frequent post-towns, and rivers which have 
undergone the necessary improvement for the 
purposes of steam navigation, afford the means 
of safe and expeditious communication in various 
directions between remote parts of the province. 
Nor are indications wanting of that intellectual 
progress which is both the noblest result of 
prosperous civilization and the surest pledge of 
its stability. A College, on the plan of one of 
the English seats of the Muses, has been opened 
in the capital of Upper Canada ; and district 
schools, established throughout the country, secure 
to the mass of the population the advantages of 
education. A periodical press, too, is in active 
operation ; and there is an extensive circulation 
for eight or ten weekly newspapers, conducted 
with considerable ability. 

Already, then, does Upper Canada possess most 
of the accompaniments of superior prosperity ; 
and even the oldest and most flourishing states 
of the Union have no other advantage over her 
in this respect than what results from a denser 
population, and can only be the work of time. 
The greater rapidity of progress in the British 
province is thus evident, inasmuch as many of 
the republican states had attained high importance 
even before the commencement of the period 
within which Upper Canada has acquired every- 
thing. Is it not a fair inference, therefore, that 
the old colonies might, in connexion with Great 
Britian, have pursued a course still more pros- 
perous than they have done 7 On such a 
supposition would they not have been disposed to 
continue a highly-favoured part of the greatest 
and most prosperous empire in the ftrorld, rather 
than enter on a new existence, as a second-rate 
power, — in which capacity it was extremely' 
problematical whether they could realize benefits % 
comparable with those then in their possession ? ' 
We do not say that such & result, whether as to 
their external condition or secret inclination, could 
have followed from a perseverance on our part in 
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the came mode of treatment which actually | sition that they had still remained part of the 
alienated their affections. But we entertain not [British empire, governed of course m the same 
a shadow of doubt that, if the conduct of the conciliatory spirit under which the Canadas hare 
Brtish Government in the colonial department prospered, woul i have outstripped their actual 
had been always directed by the same spirit which progress, jio ground whatever is left for the as> 
in later times influenced the system of adminis- sertion that Great Britain sustained no heavy lose 
tmtion of our present North American colonies, by the revolt of her American colonies. From 
all the happy consequences we have imagined the maintainers of this paradox we have never 
would have been verified in fact — our former fel- heard but one attempt at anything like argument, 
low-subjects on the American continent would They bid us take the highest amount of exports 
have proceeded in a career of unequalled pros- in any one year from Great Britain to the United 
peity, and been bound by affection as well as States while under British dominion ; and then 
interest to the land of their fathers. they exhibit, for the sake of comparison, the 

In truth, we have only to examine the causes average value ofthe annual exports from the United 
of the agitation now prevailing in the United Kingdom made to them in the present day. 
States, to discover that in regard to political In this mode of arguing the question, it is 
circumstances affecting the course of society, the simply assumed that the whole of the national 
inhabitants of the British provinces enjoy con- improvement, and consequently the entire increase 
siderable advantages over their neighbours, in the demand for British manufactures within 
Have the citizens of South Carolina suffered no the last fifty years, in the United States, arc the 
grievances to justify their approach to the verge fruits of their independence. This assumption, 
of open rebellion 7 Have no sufficient reasons however, will scarcely be conceded by those who 
existed why the southern stales, in general, should are persuaded, that the progress of that country 
array themselves in opposition to the will of the in wealth and civilization has had very iittlc to 
supreme legislature 7 It is surely natural that a do with its form of government, — who know 
strong feeling of disaffection to the federal govern- that in its own natural resources and in the intcl- 
ment should actuate that portion of the Union ligencc of its population — an intelligence which 
which, because it is the weaker, has been made is of English birth — it possessed elements ot 
the victim, and left to suffer under laws enacted prosperity which would have produced their effect 
for the exclusive benefit of the more powerful as surely under the despotism of Prussia os under 
party. The tariff, in affording protection to the the democracy of the Union. But, further, we 
northern or manufacturing states, presses with a hope we have ourselves already satisfied the reader 
double weight on the rising prosperity of the that the United States, if they had never with- 
southem or cotton-growing states. The latter, drawn from British jurisdiction, would have made 
by reason of the prohibitory duties on British even more rapid advancement, and opened, thert- 
manufactures, are not only obliged to pay an fore, a still wider field for the enterprize of the 
exorbitant price for articles largely consumed by British manufacturer than they have in fact done, 
them, but, to a certain extent, are deprived of a We have shown above, by a comparison ofthe 
market for their own produce. A much greater rates of increase that took place, in the interval 
quantify of the American cotton would be im- from the year 1769 to 1825, in the annual ex- 
ported into England if the United States admitted ports from the British North American colonies 
her manufactures on moderate duties. The and the United States respectively, that the ex- 
southern states must be the more sensible of the ports from the former had increased in a ratio 
oppression, when they look towards the British nearly double that from the States. If we now 
provinces on the some continent receiving English examine the comparative increase in the period 
manufactures, charged only with the trifling duty from 1774 to 1824, in the annual experts from 
of two per cent It may occur to them that Great Britain to the same colonics and states 
they have not gained greatly by ceasing to be respectively, the rates of increase yill be found, 
British colonies, and incorporating themselves in this instance, to observe much the same pro- 
with the Union ; and in giving vent to their dis- portion as the former — that is, the annual ex- 
content they have been induced, probably, to ports from Great Britain to her North Amdrican 
assume a bolder tone and attitude, from reflecting colonies will be seen to have increased in a ratio 
on the (jircumstances which, fifty years since, nearly double that of the United States. Ac- 
. called into existence the very government which cording to Moreau’s Tables, in 1774 the exports 
has betrayed its desire, if not to sacrifice, at least from Great Britain to the United States were 
to overlook, the interests of a third part of its 2,316,737/.; in 1824 they were 7,997,692/. — the 
subjects. The policy of the British ministry, rate of increase thus being 245 per cent.; whereas 
which was made the pretext for the independent in the former year, the exports from Great Britain 
union, had little of the oppressive spirit and to her North American colonies were 344,561/., 
nothing ofthe injurious tendency of the measures and in the latter 1,911,336/., making the rate of 
passed by Congress, under the influence of the increase 455 per cent 

northern^ and to the prejudice of the southern Both the statements we have given, showing 
states. the comparative increase, within given periods. 

If it be once established as a matter of strong of the amount, in the first case, of the exports 
probability that the United States, on the suppo- from, and in the second, of the British goods 
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imported into, the United States and the British adopted towards the others on the same conti- 
Xorth American colonies, respectively, vindicate nent Bat though we disclaim all intention of 
each other’s accuracy. The former represents giving a fresh woynd to an unsuccessful minis- 
British America as advancing in her career of ter, for the difficulty of whose circumstances suf- 
commercial prosperity with twice the rapidity of ficient allowance has not been made, it is, at this 
the United States ; and from the Other statement time, of the utmost importance that the public 
we learn that the demand for British manufoc- mind should have a correct apprehension of the 
tores in the British provinces has also increased results of his policy in reference to America. — 
in a two-fold ratio, as compared with that in the As concerns the vast complicated interests of the 
territories of the Union. British colonial empire, the present is a most 

Bat the mere consideration that the United critical period. We have heard the note of pre- 
Statos, if still in connexion with us, would probe- paration sounded, and are now on the eve of that 
Wy consume of our manufactures double the legislation which is to fix the future destiny of 
quality they now do, affords us an imperfect our dominions both in the east and west. The 
idea only of the loss which their independence nation, therefore, as well os the nation’s repre- 
ss inflicted on England. It must not be for- sentatives, should be impressed with a due sense 
gotten how much the United States do to discou- of the paramount importance to England of the 
nge the carriage even of imports from Great interests which are at stake. It is this motive 
Britain in British bottoms : in fret, of the ship- which has actuated us in our endeavours to illus- 
ptog and seamen employed between that country trate both the value and the stability of colonial 
and England, a vqry small proportion is British, power, and its influence cm maritime and military 
Nay, even while the progressive importance of ascendency, — to prove that colonies are not only 
the commercial intercourse between the two fitted to be fruitful sources of national strength 
nations has required from year to year a large and prosperity, but that wise policy may secure a 
accession to the amount of tonnage and number very lengthened possession of them. Thus, in 
of hands occupied in the carrying trade, there has connexion with the question as to, the accom- 
artoally been a gradual foiling off in the quantity pliahed independence of the United States, a part 
of British shipping and number of British seamen of our argument was to demonstrate that a two- 
a> employed. Between Great Britdin and her fold error in political reasoning is committed by 
colonies in North America, on the contrary, the those who contend that the mother country 
' intercourse has been conducted on British bot* neither ought to regret nor could have prevented 
' toms exclusively ; so that the increase of trade the revolt We have sought, therefore, to make 
his always brought with it corresponding addi- two points dear : — first, that this event, to a cer- 
honaJ employment for British ships and seamen, tain extent, closed against England a treasury 
In, 1772 the amount of British tonnage (taking whence the .supplies would have continually mul- 
the avenge of the three preceding years) which ti plied ; knd secondly, that, but for the short- 
chared out from the ports of the. United King- sightedness of a British minister, such a national 
dam for the United States, was 65,058 tons — for loss might have been not merely avoided at the , 
the British colonies in North America, 11,219 time, but postponed to a period evert now dia* 

In 1824 the average on the ten preceding tant 

▼etrs gave, for the States 51,118 tons, and for But, besides the want of forecast exhibited in 
tie colonics 277,149 tons. Thus, in the very the civil administration of our American colo- 
nise period in which the amount of British ton- nies, on other and somewhat distinct grounds, con- 
fege employed between Great Britain and her nected with their revolt, a charge of deficiency in 
colonies in North America, had increased in the statesmanlike qualities, though not so often pre- 
nsrmmis ratio of 2370 per cent ., there had been, ferred, may be equally well substantiated against 
in the amount of British tonnage, between Great the British cabinet At the very time that the 
Britain and the United States, an actual decrease measures of ministers were causing undisguised 
of21 percent. This simple comparison of figures and general discontent in North America, there 
nay do more than the most laboured argumen- was a total absence of all provision on their part 
htun to convince those who have been ready to against the possible, nay, the probable, contin- 
doubt whether the prosperity of our shipping gency of an appeal to force by the colonists. — 
utoests, ay, even the preservation of our ma- When the war of independence commenced, 
ntuae superiority, are in any great degree de- England had scarcely a single fortress of strength 
pendent on the upholding of our conditional on the American continent Her petty forts and 
dominion. blockhouses, moreover, were in so neglected a 

Of the thousands who might now be able to state, as to become most of them an easy capture 
detect the ministerial error which lost to England to the enemy . This total want of commanding 
for American colonies, very few can pretend to and defensible positions had a more fatal effect on 
so orach sagacity as would have supplied the the efforts of foe British arms throughout foe 
**at of the last sixty years’ experience, or ena- whole course of the war than is commonly sup- 
bled them, in Lord North’s , situation, to antici- posed. It led us without foe means of concen- 
P*te the result, vnhefoer of the obstinacy of go- trating our resources. We were destitute of a 
wnuaent'in regard to the old colonies, or of foe rallying point, about which to collect any fonni- 
conciliatory system which has since been dafaile combination of military strength. Our 
T2 
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troops were necessarily broken up into small 
detached portions, scattered over a wide continent, 
and obliged to risk an encounter under whatever 
circumstances the enemy might present himself. 
For. our munition* of war, we had no posts 
wherein they might be securely lodged or hus- 
banded for future occasion. Our only chance of 
ultimate success was thus lost, — that of coolly 
waiting the opportunity, and making the neces- 
sary preparation for a decisive engagement, in 
which our superiority of discipline would have 
triumphed, and the enemy have been possibly 
crushed by one well-directed blow. 

To be convinced of the great advantages we 
would have derived from a few powerful garri- 
sons, eligibly situated in North America, we have 
only to ask the question, — by what means did 
degenerate and exhausted Spain hold her Ameri- 
can colonies with so tenacious a gripe ? From 
the period of Napoleon's occupation of the mother- 
country there was little interval till the colonies 
were thoroughly pervaded by the revolutionary 
spirit : but for how many years were its utmost 
exertions unavailing ; how often* was it crushed 
in attempting to rise ; how frequently brought* to 
the ground from its temporary elevation ; and how 
severe and protracted was the struggle by which 
it at length released itself from the yoke of Spain ! 
And yet the country which so resolutely main- 
tained her sway over distant and extensive settle- 
ments, was for years simultaneously occupied in 
desperate warfrre for the salvation of her own 
soil. Of this latter contest, indeed, the result was 
the reestablishment of her independence; but 
there still remained behind the weakness of im- 
becile and unsettled government, financial em- 
barrassment, and the exhaustion produced by 
overstrained exertion. But, with all this destitu- 
tion of resources,, at the end of a period at least 
as long as had sufficed to make insurrection 
completely successful in the ease of the British 
colonies, universally throughout the Spanish pro- 
vinces in South America the royalists were deci- 
dedly superior. It was in her strong fortresses, 
in weli-choeen positions, that Spain found a weight 
of power wherewith to repress so long the spirit 
of colonial revolution. 


From (he fame. 

THE CRISIS OF TURKEY. 

It would be unjust as well as idle, now, to com. 
pare the talents of the Sultan and of his revolted 
Pasha by the opposite results of their respective 
exertions in the career of reform. Reverse the 
position of the parties, the results might still be 
the same. Mehemct Ali had no civil war to dis- 
tract him, no Russia to disturb him;— one of the 
people, he was aware of the prejudices that could 
not boar touching; long time a dependent, he 
knew how to mould contented slaves ; a rebel, in 
petto, he bore the good wishes of the liberals of 
Europe. 


Passing over these remote causes of the accele- 
rated decline of the Ottoman empire, and the 
more immediate lever, the Grecian war, with its 
disastrous consequences, let us glance at the actual 
state of the East, and the policy pursued by the 
powers therein chiefly interested, during the last 
six months, M big with fate." TVuth obliges m, 
though reluctantly, to admire the policy of the 
Russian cabinet, — its intelligible, un vacillating 
policy, conducivo eoltly to Russian grandeur. 
Alas ! poor England ! — thou, too, hast men caps- 
ble of guiding thine energies aright: where are 
they ?— u Echo replies, ‘where are they — 
Thou, too, hast fleets able, as they are wiiling, to 
make thy name an umpire in every part of the 
world : where are they 7 — Ludicrously sad, but 
easy, is the answer : one of them has been em- 
ployed in the Channel, catching “ flying Dutch- 
men another off the coast of Portugal, impa- 
tiently observing the contest between the modem 
Polynices and Eteocles ; and — bitter mortifica- 
tion ! — while thus occupied, a Russian fleet has 
taken Up the glorious vantage-ground of “blind 
old Dandolo." Methought the Queen of Ocean 
had quitted the Adriatic for the Thame*. Has 
she shifted her birth to the Euxine ? Is, hence- 
forth, a barbarian fleet, inspired by her p re s e nce, 
to make 


I 


“ the waters bound 
Beneath it as a steed that knows its rider ?” 

Where are the ships that smote the Spaniard at 
Porto Bello — ths Dane at Copenhagen — the Cor- 
sair at Algiers? — Trembling at the n«nry» of 
Cronstadt Where is the thunder that made old 
ocean ring with joy in many a well-fought azure 
field ? — Mute before the growl of the Norther* 
Bear. 

What avails it that we have the finest, most 
triumphant army — the finest, most invincible 
navy, in the world, rif the energies of the former 
are frittered away in warring on cattle and pigs, 
and the fame of the latter is lowered in doing 
honour to every self-styled potentate that *'* ** ** + 
to invent a flag to cruise under 7 Discreditable 
is the possession of mighty means if only 
results arc obtained with them. 

True to her darling hereditary policy, Rumia 
fearlessly acts, presenting a remarkable contrast 
to us. We degrade our ancient ally ; she supports 
a constant foe. We, by a hollow neutrality and 
trivial interference, cause the British to be 
distrusted in countries where it has hitherto beea 
venerated; she, by a wise intervention, decidmf 
at once on peace or war, makes her 
respected among nations with whom it has ever 
been a religious dogma to curse it We encou- 
rage each discontented mob (except the Irish) 
that throws stones at its ruler, however mild ht 
be ; she backs an iron-hearted, obstinate despot 
against the organized, military, popular revolt of 
a princely subject Justice thiq time sides, apps- 
rentiy, with morality. England returns evil for 
good, and loses in consequence ; Russia reader* 
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good for evil, and la gaining thereby. The mo- 
tives, respectively, which might and with reason 
be inverted, we will not attempt to probe; for we 
might as well question the springs of a rich man's | 
charity. j 

Interesting babes! — ye twin-born in Downing- 
street, swathed in protocols, nursed by faction, 
suckled on Wood ! — ye Belgian and Lusitanian 
pets ! — had ye bat forms human, divine, or dia- 
bolical — a neck, a breast, an arm — anything 
whereon to hang a ribbon, — the Czar would give 
ye all his “orders,” for having so well served bis 
ends. Doubtless, actuated by the infirmity of 
purpose, which makes men of a certain calibre 
nnwilfing to recede from an enterprise once un- 
dertaken, our ministers have said, “We will 
stifle these first, and then we will turn to the 
East, and cradle that too in our own fashion.” 
And, in order to pave the way for ruling at Con- 
stantinople, as at Brussels and Oporto, they ap- 
pointed an ambassador, who was just the man 
tor catching a Tartar. 

As usud, we are too late. We are like the 
timid gamester, who, while hesitating to risk a 
stake, sees the die turn up that would have gained 
him ail, then throws his money down. Even so 
late as six months since, when the game now 
playing there was only begun, had we had a 
talented ambassador at the Porte, with authority 
to act firmly, he might have stretched out his 
arms to the south and to the north, and have 
said — “Pasha of Egypt, thus for mayst thou 
come; — Russians, respect the Ottoman territory !” 
But — can it be credited ? — while the Egyptian 
traversing the footsteps of the Macedonian, 
with the impetus of Tamerlane, defeating army 
after army, and the Muscovite was linking golden 
fetters on the Sultan, our Admiral in the Medi- 
terranean had his flag on board of a frigate, and 
ear Ambassador at the Porte was on hit way to 
Constantinople. 

At the eleventh hour, what are we about? 
With a Russian fleet lord of the Bosphorus, and 
an Egyptian army approaching Scutari, the ques- 
tion at issue, apparently, being, whether Ibrahim 
Pasha shall plant his horse-tails in the Hippo- 
drome, or the Sultan be, henceforth, a glass-ball 
in the hands of the Russians — what are we 
doing? — anything to have a voice in the decision ? 
We are;— -our Ambassador is acting “ circum- 
spectly" and H. M. S. Malabar has sailed for 
Constantinople, with twenty pieces of cannon 
on board for the Sultan — twenty (formerly) 18- 
pounders, altered to carry 32-pound * balls, with 
newly-invented carriages, which our navy has 
; ejected. Really, the originator of that magnifi- 
cent present, if serious, must have been reading 
the *gentili stravaganze ” of Ariosto, till he fan- 
cied that a few English cannon would have the 
effect of a u gagliardo paladin ,” in days of chi- 
valry. Allowing the Sultan to be in a prosperous 
state — the Russians north of the Danube, the 
Egyptians south of the Desert — such a present 
(without artillerymen) could only be agreeable, 
for he hoe cannon, axosllant ones too; but now — 


the idea of it is jocular^—-too jocular to suppose 
that it has been entertained. 

On the contrary, it is whispered that the Mala- 
bar merely embarked these cannon as a pretext 
| for a line-of-hattle ship going to Constantinople. 
A pretext ! — a Russian fleet in the Bosphorus! ! ! 
Let but the Downs and Lisbon squadrons quit 
their unprofitable stations and sail for the Darda- 
nelles, with some steamers to tow the ships up in 
case the wind blow down the Strait, and the Rus- 
sian fleet will then remain no longer in the Bos- 
phorus than we will it Our ministers little 
know the hold they have on Russia, by the power 
we posse S8 of destroying with ease her fleet and 
naval establishments in the Black Sea. Keep 
Russia in fear for that, her truly vulnerable 
quarter, and we may regain the place in the 
East which we have suffered ourselves to slide 
from. 

Thanks to the Anglo-Gallic feeling in favour 
of Belgium and Pedro, Russia has the game of 
the East pretty well in her own hands : she will 
soon decide it She will support the Sultan on 
his throne for the present , as being the most con- 
venient locum tenenty and she will confirm Mehe- 
met Ali in the sovereignty of Syria and Egypt 

But, Mehemet Ali ! mark us. Shouldst thou 
feel gratitude in particular to the Czar for thy 
new and splendid kingdom, thou wilt be most 
unjust towards one of our own countrymen. 
Thou art ungrateful in not having already ac- 
knowledged his services. We see thee frown, — 
thy moustaches curl in anger : thou combest indig- 
nantly thy beard with thy fingers. Mehemet Ali 
ungrateflil ! — We see thee point to Suleyman 
Bey (the renegade French colonel), whom thou 
hast made general, and whom thou dost even 
allow to beard thy son, the victorious Ibrahim; — 
we see thee point to Boghoz, thy talented secre- 
tary, whom thou hast loaded with wealth ; — wo 
see thee point to thy Bim Bashis, with glittering 
jewels on their breasts, and splendid appoint- 
ments ; — we see thee point to thy sleek Capidgis 
and well-dressed Tartars ; — and hear thee exclaim, 
“ Is there a man that has served me whom I 
have not rewarded threefold ?” Yea, Mehemet 
Ali, there is ! — that reproach falls on thee on ac- 
count of a Briton, without whom thy head, with 
all its white appendages, might ere now have 
been exhibited in one of those niches, which thou 
hast seen at the seraglio gate. Nay, start not, 
Mehemet Ali! — it is true. And being true, thou 
const not repay him ; but thou mayest show a 
sense of his merits, which, by viewing them in 
the wrong light, thou hast hitherto underrated. 
Take choicest gifls: slaves from Ethiopia, horses 
from Araby, amulets from Mecca, coral from the 
Red Sea, tobacco from Gibleh, coffee from Mocha, 

honey from the Oasis, a giraffe and a mummy, 

take all these, and with thy signet ring, lay them 
at his feet And, Mehemet Ali ! whenever thou 
recitest the namaz, repeat the mystic word “ Na- 
varino,” and, saying, “God is great, and Moham- 
med is his prophet,” add, “ and Codrington was 
his gereot” Thus, mighty Pasha* thou mayest 
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repay, in part, thy debt to that great chief. We 
know thou hast hardened thy heart against him 
because he sunk, rather unfairly, the frigate of 
thy admiral, Mouharem Bey; but listen, and 
thou wilt confess that he far overbalanced that 
act Did he not destroy the Turkish fleet ? And 
did not the destruction of that fleet enable Die- 
bitsch to cross the Balkan ? And did not that 
passage fully show to the world the utter weak- 
ness of the Porte, — the complete exhaustion of 
its forces by land and sea, — and its extreme 
unpopularity ? And did not that disclosure enable 
and embolden thee to revolt ? Could this have 
happened without M Navarino F* Oh, Mehcmet 
All ! be wise, be just ! Admire the force of des- 
tiny which built a throne for thee from the timbers 
of thy shattered vessels. Have the name of Cod- 
rington, in gold letters, suspended in thy Divan ; 
and call the chief avenue leading to thy new ca- 
pital, Damascus, by the name of 44 Navarino — 
and then thou wilt die with selfapprobation. 

But though Russia has the settlement ofTurk- 
ish affairs now, simply because there is not time 
for any other power to interfere, it does not follow 
that she should retain the management of them. 
We may dispute it with her. Even should Rus- 
sia march troops across the Balkan, at the present 
crisis, she will withdraw them : she may retain 
posts about the Gulf of Bourgas — no more. It 
would be imprudent for her, and at variance with 
her deep laid policy, to attempt, at yet , to sit down 
permanently in Roumelia, exposed to the machi- 
nations and hostility of the jealous, talented Chris- 
tian tribes who people it, and who would soon, 
hate their new masters more than their old ones : 
for the Christians of Turkey enjoy too much 
freedom (no conscription, no police, no quarantine, 
with free trade) ever to Bubmit patiently to a 
grinding, military despotism. In the meanwhile 
we should take a part We may be certain that 
the Porte, though constrained to ask assistance of 
Russia, on account of no other power being able 
or willing to aid her, would infinitely rather be 
beholden to any oilier. We should assist the 
Sultan in reorganizing his empire ; and for that 
purpose, we should have an Ambassador at the 
Porte, well acquainted with the character of the 
Easterns, — with, too, a suite of practical men. 
The army should be the first thing to be consi- 
dered. It should be regulated \vith deference to 
the tastes and prejudices of the people, as we have 
successfully practised in India; and the Sultan 
should be strenuously counselled to give Christian 
officers commands, so as to form it at once, and 
give it a healthy tone, until native officers could 
be formed. Unwillingness on the part of the 
Sultan to employ Christians in any higher posts 
than those of instructors, wherein, from a total 
want of authority, they could effect no good, has 
been a principal cause of the failure of the Nizam 
Dgeditt Some of the ancient customs of Tur- 
key, relating to internal policy and commerce, 
are not bad : they should be made use of and im- 
proved on, in preference to trying experiments. , 
Above all, care should be taken in introducing J 


Frank customs to veil them* — to shroud them 
with a feradjeh, — a caution which Mahmoud II- 
has totally disregarded in his reform, thereby ren- 
dering himself little better than an infidel in the 
eyes of orthodox Mussulmen ;a circumsiance that 
has greatly contributed to Mehemet Ali’s success. 
The Sultan should also be recommended to en- 
courage emigration from the Christian countries 
of Europe, affording, of course, every facility to 
the settlers. The emigrants would be most ad- 
vantageously placed. The fertility of Turkey, 
and its capabilities in trade, manufactures, and 
mining, are well known. Such an emigration 
would be a great relief to part of Europe, Ger- 
many and Italy would certainly profit by it; 
France and England might, though, from the lat- 
ter country, distance would be an objection ; and 
the French have plenty of room at Algiers. Even 
at the present day, owing to the comparative 
lukewarmness of the Oamanleys about religion, 
and to their daily witnessing Christian superio- 
rity, public spirit in Turkey in Europe takes rise 
principally from its Christian population. How 
much more would it do on being increased by 
emigration ! The Oamanleys would soon become 
innately tolerant, as well as exteriorly so; and 
the race of Othman, at present christianly inclin- 
ed, might deem it wise to hear mass for the sake 
of the “ lower empire ;” if it did not, it would 
probably think it prudent to retire to Rusua, cav- 
ing Stamboul to the king of Greece. 

Turkey in Europe must become essentially 
Christian, and have a Christian rule. It only 
remains to be seen who is to have the moulding 
of her destinies. Great Britain can and ought 
to do it If she abstain from the task, Russia 
will undertake it And when Russia has got pos- 
session of the Turkish provinces in Europe, on 
what tenure will the throne of Greece be held ! 
That throne, — token of sorry policy, — to raise 
which, Turkey, England’s ally, was ruined ; and 
Russia, her rival, aggrandized to an extent she 
could not otherwise have attained in half a cen- 
tury. 

From the Dublin University Magazine. 

BARNY O’REIRDON THE NAVIGATOR- 
OUTWARD-BOUND. . 

By Samuel Lover, Esq. R. H. A. Author of “Le- 
gends and Stories of Ireland.” 

44 Well, he weot farther and farther than I can ten.” 

Jikrterf Tmle. 

A very striking cliaracteristic of an Irishman 
is his unwillingness to be outdone. Some have 
asserted that this arises from vanity, but I have 
ever been unwilling to ^tribute an 
motive to my countrymen where a better may 
be found, and one equally tending to produce a 
similar result, and I consider h deep-seated spirit 
of emulation to originate this peculiarity. Phre- 
nologists might resolve it by supposing the organ 
of the love of approbation to predominate in oof 
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Irish cranhims, but as I am not in the least a 
metaphysician and very little of a phrenologist, I 
leave those who choose, to settle the point in 
querfioo, quite cootent with the knowledge of the 
fact with which I started, vh. — the unwillingness 
of an Irishman to be outdone. This spirit, it is 
likely, may sometimes lead men into ridiculous 
positions; but it is equally probable, that the 
desire of surpassing one another has given birth 
to many of the noblest actions and some of the 
most valuable inventions ; let us, therefore, not 
fell out with it 

Now, having vindicated the motive of my 
countrymen, I will prove the total absence of na- 
tional prejudice in so doing, by giving an illus- 
tration of the ridiculous consequences attendant 
upon this Hibernian peculiarity. 

Barny O’Reirdon was a fisherman of K insole, 
and a heartier fellow never hauled a net nor cast 
a line into deep water : indeed Barny, indepen- 
dently of being a merry boy among his compa- 
nions, a lover of good fun and good whiskey, 
was looked up to, rather, by his brother-fisher- 
men, as an intelligent fellow, and few boats 
brought more fish to market than Barny O’Reir- 
don's; his opinion on certain points in the craft 
was considered law, and, in short, in bis own 
little community, Barny was what is commonly 
called a leading man. Now, your leading man 
is always jealous in an inverse ratio to the sphere 
of his influence, and the leader of a nation is less 
incensed at a rival’s triumph, than the great man 
of a village. If we pursue this descending scale, 
what a desperately jealous man the oracle of 
oystcr-dredgers and cockle-women must be. Such 
was Bamy O’Reirdon. 

Seated one night at a public house, the common 
resort of Barny and other marine curiosities, our 
hero got entangled in debate with what he called 
i strange sail — that is to say, a man be had ne- 
ver met before, and whom be was inclined to 
treat rather magisterially upon nautical subjects, 
tt the tame time that the stranger was equally 
mdined to assume the high hand over him, till 
it last the new-comer made a regular out-break 
b 1 exclaiming, u Ah tare-an-otins, lave aff your 
balderdash, Mr. O’Reirdon, by the powdhers of 
war it’s enough, so it is, to make & dog bate his 
hther, to bear you goin an as if you wor Cur- 
femberus or Sir Crustyphiz Wran, whin i%ery 
cue knows the divil a farther you ever wor, nor 
ketchin’ crabs or drudgin’ oysters.” 

“Who towld you that, my Watherfbrd won- 
&cr?” rejoined Barny, u what the dickens do 
too know about sayfarin’ farther nor fishin 1 for 
*?«ts in a bowl with your grandmother ?” 

“Oh, baitliershio,” says the stranger. 

“ And who made you so bowld with my name V' 
demanded CfReirdon. 

“No matther for that,” said the stranger, “ but 
if you’d like: for to know, shore it’s your cousin 
Molly Mullins knows me well, and maybe I don’t 
know you and yours as well as the mother that 
bore you, aye, hi throth ; and sbure I know the 


very thoughts o* you as well as if I was inside o’ 
you, Barny O’Reirdon.” 

“ By my sowl thin you know better thoughts 
than your own, Mr. Whippersn&pper, if that’s the 
name you go by.” 

u No it’s not the name I go by ; I’ve as good 
a name as your own, Mr. O’Reirdon, for want of 
a betther, and that’s O'Sullivan.” 

“ Throth there’s more than there’s good o* 
them,” said Bamy. 

w Good or bad, I’m a cousin o’ your own 
twice removed by the mother’s side.” 

“And is it the Widda O’Sullivan’s boy you’d 
be that’s left this, come Candlemas four years?” 

M The same.” 

u Throth thin you might know betther man- 
ners to your eldhers, though I’am glad to seo 
you, anyhow, agin ; but a little thraveilin’ puts 
us bey ant ourselves sometimes,” raid Barny, 
rather contemptuously. 

“ Throth I niver bragged out o* myself yit, 
and it’s what I ray that a man that’s only a fish 
in’ aff the land all his life has no business to 
compare in the regard of thracthericks wid a 
man that has sailed to Fingal.” 

This silenced any further argiAnent on Baray’g 
part Where fingal lay was all Greek to him ; 
but unwilling to admit his ignorance, he covered 
his retreat with the usual address of his country- 
men, and turned the bitterness of debate into the 
cordial flow of congratulation at seeing his cou- 
sin again. 

The liquor was freely circulated, and the con- 
versation began to take a different turn, in order 
to lead from that which had nearly ended in 
quarrel between O’Reirdon and his relation. 

The state of the crops, county cess, road jobs, 
&c. became topics, and many strictures as to the 
utility of the latter were indulged in, while tho 
merits of the neigbouring farmers were canvassed, 

“ Why thin,” said-one, M that field o’ whate o’ 
Michael Coghlan, is the finest field o’ whate 
mortial eyes was ever set upon— divil the likes 
iv it myself ever seen far or near.” 

“Throth thin sure enough,” said another, 44 it 
promises to be a fine crap anyhow, and myself 
cant help thinkin’ it quare, that Mickee Coghlan, 
that’s a plain spoken, quite (quiet) man, and aim-' 
pie like, should have finer craps than Pelher 
Kelly o’ the big farm beyant, that knows all 
about the great saycrets of the airth, and is know- 
ledgeable, to a degree, and has all the hard words 
that iver was coined at his finger’s ends.” 

“Faith he has a power o’ btaethogue about 
him sure enough,” said the former speaker, “ if 
that could do him any good, but he isn’t fit to 
bowld a candle to Michael Coghlan in the regard 
o’ farmin’.” / 

“ Why, blur an agers,” rejoined the upholder 
I of science, “sure he met the Scotch steward that 
the Lord beyant has, one day, that I hear is a 
j woodherfu! edicaled man, and was brought over 
here to show us all a patthern — well, Petbcr 
Kelly met him one day, and by gor he disooorsed 
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him to that degree that the Scotch chap had’nt 
a word left in his jaw.” 

“Well, and what was he the betther o’ having 
more prate than a Scotchman?” asked the other. 

“ Why,” answered Kelly’s friend, w I think it 
stands to rayson that the man that done out the 
Scotch steward ought to know somethin’ more 
about farmin’ than Mickee Coghlan.” 

M Augh ! don’t talk to me about knowing,” said 
the other, rather contcitrptuously. “Sure I gev 
in to you that he has a power o* prate, and the 
' gift o’ the gab, and all to that I own to you 
that he has the the-o-ry and the che.misJhen /, but 
he has not the craps,. Now the man that has the 
craps, is the man for my money.” 

“You’re right, my boy,” said O’Reirdon, with 
' an approving thump of his brawny fist on the 
table, “ its a little talk goes far — doin' is the thing.” 

“Ah, yiz may run down lamin’ if yiz like,” 
said the undismayed stickler for theory versus 
practice, “ but lamin’ is a fine thing, and sure 
where would the world be at all only for it, sure 
where would the staymers (steam boats) be, only 
for lamin’?” 

“Well,” said O’Reirdon, “and the divil may 
care if we never seen them, I’d rather dipind an 
wind and canvass any day than the likes o’ them. 
What are they good for, but to turn good sailors 
into kitchen maids, all as one, bilin* a big pot o’ 
wather and oilin^their fire-irons, and throwin* 
coals on the fire. Augh ! thirc staymers is a 
disgrace to the say ; they’re for all the world like 
ould fogies, smokin’ from morain’ till night and 
doin’ no good.” 

“ Do you call it doing ho good to go faster nor 
ships iver wint before ?” 

“ Pooh ! sure Solomon, queen o’ Sheba said 
there was time enough for all things.” 

“Throe for you,” said O’Sullivan, ut fair and 
aisy goes far in a day' is a good ould Bayin’.” 

“Well maybe you’ll own to the improvemint 
they’re makin’ in the harbour o’ Howth, beyant 
in Dublin, is some good.” 

“We’ll see whether it ’ill be an improvement 
first,” said the obdurate O’Reirdon. 

“Why man alive sure you’ll own it’s the 
greatest o' good, it is takin’ up th& big rocks out 
o* the bottom o* the harbour.” 

“ Well, an* where’s the wondher o’ that ? sure 
we done the same here.” 

“ Oh yis, but it was whin the tide was out and 
the rocks was bare ; but up in Howth, they cut 
away the big rocks from under the say intirely.” 

“ Oh, be aisy ; why how could they do that 7” 

“ Aye, there’s the matther, that’s what lamin’ 
con do ; and wondherfitl it is intirely ! and the 
way it is, is this, as I hear it, for I never seen it, 
but liard it described by the lord to some gintle- 
min and ladies one day in his garden while I was 
helpin’ the gardener to land some salary (celery). 
You see the inginefcr goes down undher the wa- 
ther intirely, and can stay there as long as he 
plazes.” 

“ Whoo ! and what o’ that ? Sure I heerd the 
long sailor say, that come from the Aysthern 


Ingees, that the Ingineers there can a’moct Iht 
undher wather; and goes down lookin’ for 6 
moods, and has a sledge hammer in their 
brakein* the dimonds when they’re too bi* % 
take them up whole, all as one as men bnksa’ 
stones an the road.” 

“ Well, I don’t want to go beyant 1h«t,bolfe 
way the lord’s ingineer goes down is, he ten 
little bell wid him, and while he has that bsk 
bell to ring, hurt nor harm cant come to bur' 

“ Arrah be aisy.” 

“ Divil a lie in it” 

“ Maybe it’s a blessed bell,” said CFReinia, 
crossing himself.* 

“ No, it’s not a blessed bell.” 

V “ Why thin now do you think me sitch a br. 
nat’hral to give in to that; as if the ringin’ hi 
bell, barrin’ it was a blessed bell, could do & 
like. I tell you it’s unpossible.” 

“ Ah, nothin’s unpossible to God.” 

“ Sure I was’nt denyiu* that; but I say the W 
is unpossible.” 

“ Why,” said O’Sullivan, “ you see Kc’i at 
altogether complete in the demonstbeniks t 
the mashine ; it is not by the ringin' o’ the fed 
it is done, but — ” 

“ But what 1" broke in O’Reirdon impatiilif, 
“ do you mane for to say there is a bell in it* 
all at all?” 

l “Yes I do,” said O’Sullivan. 

“ I towld you so,” said the promulgator of it 
story. 

“ Aye,” said O’Sullivan, “ but it is not te ^ 
ringin’ iv the bell it is done.” 

“ Well, how is it done then ?” said the itte 
with a half offended half supercilious air. 

“ It is done,” said O’Sullivan, as he retffE* 
the look, with interest, “it is done btiidjk 
jommethry.” 

“ Oh ! I undherstan’ it now,” said 0*Re^. 
with an inimitable 'affectation of comprebec** 
in the Oh ! — “ but to talk of the ringin' hr a Id 
doin’ the like is beyant the beyants intirely te- 
rm', as I said before, it was a blessed bek 
be to God!” 

“ And so you tell me, sir, it is jommdbn * 
said the twice discomfited man of science. 

“Yes, sir,” said O’Sullivan, with &n ^ * 
triumph, which rose in proportion as he stv k 
earned the listeners along with him — •“joss** 
thry.” 

“ Well have it your own way. TbeitVth* 
what wont hear rayson sometimes, nor btw » 
lief iu lamin'; and you may say it’s joonsdr? 


* There is a relic in the possesrioa of tk 
Macnamara family, jin the county Clara, 
the “ blessed bell of the Macnamara*/' 
times used as to swear upon in cases of flirt* 
urgency, in preference to the testament: fa* 
Violation of truth, when sworn upon tbekk** 
bell, is looked upon by the peasantry •***! 
rilege, placing the offender beyond the pak* 
salvation. 
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if you piaae; but I heerd them that knows betther 
than iver you knew say •” 

"Whisht, whisht! and bad cess to you both,”, 
aid O’Reirdon, w what the dickens are yiz goin' 
to fight about now, and sitch good liquor before 
riz. Hillo! there, Mrs. Quigly, bring uz another 
quart i’ yon plaze ; aye, that's the chat, another 
quart A ugh! yiz may talk till you're black in 
the hoe about your invintious, and your staymers* 
and bell ringin', and gash, and rail roads ; but 
here's long life and success to the man that 
invintod the imp&iril (imperial) quart,* that was 
the rail beautiful invintion,” — and he took a long 
pull at the replenished vessel, which strongly 
indicated that-the increase of its dimensions was 
a very agreeable measure to such as Baray. 

After the introduction of this and other quarts, 
it would not be an easy matter to pursue the con- 
versation that followed. Let us therefore transfer 
our itory to the succeeding morning, when Barny 
©’Rendon strolled forth from his cottage, rather 
later than hsual, with his eyes bearing eye-witness 
to the carouse of the preceding night He had 
not a headach, however; whether it was that 
| ferny was too experienced a campaigner under 
the banners of Bacchus, or that Mrs. Quigley's 
boast was a just one, namely, that of all the drink 
in her house, “there wasn't a headach in a hogs- 
head of it,” we cannot determine, but we rather 
*ndine to the strength of Barny's head. 

The above-quoted declaration of Mrs. Quigley 
is the favourite inducement held out by every 
boon companion in Ireland at the head of his 
own table. “ Don't be afraid of it, my boys ! 
ifs the right sort There’s not a headach in a 
hogshead of it” 

This sentiment has been very seductively ren- 
<kred by Moore, with the most perfect uncon- 
I piousness on his part of the likeness he was 
| Stating. Who does not remember — 

tt Friend of my soul, this goblet sip, 

'Twill chase the pensive tear ; 

Tis not so sweet as woman’s lip, 

| But oh, 'tis more sincere. 

Like her delusive beam, 

I Twill steal away the mind, 

i But, like affection's dream, 

It leaves no sting behind.” 
h not this very elegantly saying “ there's not a 
; headach in a hogshead of it ?” But we are fbr- 
| petting our story all this time. 

Barny sauntered about in the sun, at which he 
often looked up, under the shelter of compressed 
fe*hy brows and long-lashed eyelids and a sha- 
ding hand across his forehead, to see w what 
tune o’ day” it was, and from the frequency of 
this action it was evident the day was hanging 
fewdj with Barny. He retired at last to q sunny 


* Until the assimilation of currency, weights 
and measures between England and Ireland, 
the Irish quart was a much smaller measure 
than the English. This part of the assimila- 
tion pleased Pat exceedingly, and he has no 
^^“ty to have that repealed. 


nook in a neighbouring field, and stretching 
himself at full length, he basked in the sun, and 
began “to chew the cud of sweet and bitter 
thought” He first reflected on his own undoubted 
weight in his little community, but still he could 
not get over the annoyance of the preceding night, 
arising from his being silenced by O'Sullivan, 

“ a chap,” as he said himself “ that life the place 
four years agon, a brat iv a boy, and to think iv 
his cornin' back and outdoin' bis elders, that saw 
him mimin' about fhe place, a gossoon, that one 
could tache a few months ^fore;” 'twas too bad. 
Barny saw his reputation was in a ticklish posi- 
tion, and began to bonsider how his disgrace 
could be retrieved. The very name of Fingal 
was hateful to him ; it was a plague spot on his 
peace that festered there incurably. He first 
thought of leaving Kinsale altogether ; but flight 
implied so much of dufeat, that he did not long 
indulge in that notion. No ; he would stay, u in 
spite of all the O’Sullivan’s, kith and kin, breed, 
seed, and generation.” But at the same time he 
know he should never hear the end of that hate- 
ful place, Fingal; and if Barny had had the 
power, he would have enacted a penal statute 
making it death to name the accursed spot, 
wherever it was; but not being gifted with such 
legislative authority, he felt that Kinsale was no 
place for him, if he would not submit to be 
flouted every hour out of the four and twenty, by 
man, woman and child that wished to annoy him. 
What was to be done? He was in the perplexing 
situation, to use his own words, “of the cat in 
the thripe shop,” he did'nt know which way to 
choose. At last, oiler turning himself over in 
the sun several times, a new idea struck him. 
Could’nt he go to Fingal himself? and then he’d 
be equal to that Upstart, O’Sullivan. No sooner 
was the thought engendered than Barny sprang 
to his feet a new man ; his eye brightened, his 
step became once more elastic, he walked erect 
and felt himself to be all over Barny O’Rcirdon 
once more. “ Richard was himself again.” 

But where was Fingal ? — there was the rub. 
That was a profound mystery to Barny, which, 
until discovered, must hold him in the vile bon- 
dage of inferiority. The plain-dealing reader 
will say, “ couldn’t he ask ?’* No, no ; that would 
never do for Barny--— that would be an open 
admission of ignorance bis soul was above, and, 
consequently, Barny set bis brains to work, to 
devise measures of coming at the hidden know- 
ledge by some circuitous route, that would not 
betray the end he was working for. To this 
purpose, fifty stratagems were raised and de- 
molished in half as many minutes, in the fertile 
brain of Bn my, as he strided along the shore, 
and as he was working hard at the fifty-first, it 
was knocked all to pieces by his jostling against 
some one whom he never perceived was ap- 
proaching him, so immersed was be in his specu- 
lations, and on looking up, who should it prove 
to be but his friend “ the long sailor from the 
Aysthem Injees.” This was quite a god-send 
to Barny, and much beyond what he could have 
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hoped for. Of all the men under the sun, the 
long sailor was the man in a million forBaray’s 
net at that minute, and accordingly he made a 
haul of him, and thought it the greatest each he 
ever made in his life. 

Bamy and the long sailor were in close com. 
panionship for the remainder of the day, which 
was closed, as the preceding one, in a carouse; 
but on this occasion, there was only a duet per- 
formance in honour of the jolly god, and the treat 
was at Bamy’s expense. What the nature of 
their conversation durf0g the period was, we will 
not dilate on — we will keep it as profound a se- 
cret as Barny himself did, arid content ourselves 
with saying, that Barny looked a much happier 
man the next day. Instead of wearing his hat 
slouched and casting his eyes on the ground, he 
walked about with his usual unconcern, and gave 
his nod and passing word of“civilitude” to every 
friend he met ; he rolled his quid of tobacco about 
in his jaw with an air of superior enjoyment, and 
if disturbed in his narcotic amusement by a ques- 
tion, he took his own good time to eject 44 the 
leperous distilment,” before he answered the que- 
rist with a happy composure, that bespoke a man 
quite at case with himself It was. in this agree- 
able spirit that Barny bent his course to the house 
of Peter Kelly, the owner of the 44 big farm be- 
yant” before alluded to, in order to put in practice 
a plan he had formed for the fulfilment of his de- 
termination of rivalling O’Sullivan. 

He thought it orobable that Peter Kelly, being 
one of tlie 44 snuggest” men in the neighbourhood, 
would be a likely person to join him in a 44 spec” 

. as he called it, (a favourite abbreviation of his for 
the word speculation,) and accordingly, when he 
reached the 44 big farm-house” he accosted its 
owner with the usual 44 God save you.” 44 God 
save’ you kindly, Barny,” returned Peter Kelly, 

44 an what is it brings you here Barny,” asked 
Peter, “this fine day, instead o’ bein’ out in the 
boat ?” 44 Oh, I’ll be out in the boat soon enough, 
and its far enough too I’ll be in her ; an* indeed 
it’s partly that same is bringin’ me here to your- 
self.” 

44 Why, do you wont me to go along wid you, 
Barny ?” 

44 Throth an I don’t, Mr. Kelly. You’re a 
knowledgeable man an land, but I’m afeard it’s a 
bad bargain you’d be at say.” 

44 And what wor you talking about me and your 
boat for ?” ’ 

44 Why you sec, sir, it was in the regard of a 
little bit o’ business, an’ if you’d come wid me 
and take a turn in the praty field, I’ll be beboul- 
din to you, and may be you’ll hear somethin that 
won’t be disnlazing to you.” 

44 An weLkirn, Barny,” said Peter Kelly. 

When Barny and Peter were in the 44 praty 
field,” Bamy opened the trenches (I don’t mean 
the potato trendies) but, in military parlance, he 
opened the trenches and laid siege to Peter Kelly, 
setting forth the extensive profits that had been 
realized by various 44 specs” that had been made 
by his neighbours in exporting potatoes, 44 and 


Bure,” said Bamy, 44 why shouldn’t you do the 
same, and they here ready to your hand, as much 
as to say why don't you prq/itby me Pether Kelly ? 
and the boat is below there in the harbour, and 
I’ll say this much, the divil a better boat is betunc 
this and herself.” 

44 Indeed I b'lieve so, Bamy,” said Peter, 44 for 
considhering where we stand, at this present, 
there’s no boat at all at all betune us,” and Peter 
anghod with infinite pleasure at his own hit, 

44 Oh ! well, you know what I mane, any bow, 
an’ as I said before, the boat is a darlint boot, and 
as for him that commands her — 1 b’lieve I need 
say nothin’ about that,” and Bamy gave a toss of 
his bead and a sweep of his open hand, more than 
doubling the laudatory nature of his comment an 
himself. 

But, as the Irish saying is, 44 To make a long 
story short,” Bamy prevailed on Peter Kelly to 
make an export, but in the nature of the venture 
they did not agree. Bamy had proposed potatoes; 
Peter said there were enough of them already 
where he was going, and Bamy rejoined that 
44 praties were so good in themselves there never 
could be too much o* thim any where.” But Pe- 
ter being 44 a knowlcdgable man, and up to all 
the saycrets o’ the airth, and understanding the 
the-o-ry and the che-misthery,” overruled Bamy'* 
proposition, and determined upon a cargo of *eal 
peens, (which name they give to pickled macka- 
rel) as a preferable merchandize, quite forgetting 
that Dublin bay herrings were a much better ami 
as cheap a commodity, at the command of the Fui- 
galians. But by many similar mistakes, the in- 
genious Mr. Kelly has been paralleled, by other 
speculators. But that is neither here nor there, 
and it was all one to Bamy whether his boat wot 
freighted with po^toes or ecalpeens , so long as be 
had the honour and glory of becoming a navigator 
and -being as good as O’Sullivan. 

Accordingly the boat was laden and all got in 
readiness for putting to sea, and nothing wa# 
now wanting but Baray’s orders to haul up the 
gaff and shake out the jib of his hooker. 

But this order Bamy refrained to give, and for 
the first time in his life exhibited a disinclination 
to leave the shore. One of his fellow-boatmen, 
at last said to him, 44 Why thin Bamy O’Reirdon, 
what the divil lyns come over you, at all at all ’ 
W hat’s the maynin’ of your loilherin’ about here, 
and the boat ready and a lovely fine breeze off 
o’ the land ?” 

44 Oh never you mind ; I b’lieve I know my 
own business any how, an’ its hard, so it is, if a 
man can’t ordher his own bbat to sail, when hs 
plazes.” 

“ Oh, I was only thinkin’ it quare — and a pity 
more betoken, os I said before, to lose the beauti- 
ful breeze, and ” 

44 Well, just keep your thoughts to ypurself i’ 
you plaze, and stay in the boat as I bid you and 
don’t be out of her, on your apperl, by no man 
ner o’ manes for one minit, for you see I don’t 
know when it may be plazin* to me to goaboord 
an’ set sail” 
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* WeH, all I can say is, I never seen you afeard 
to go to say before.” 

tt Who says I’m afeard ?” said O’Reirdon ; 
“you’d betthernot say that agin, or in throth I’ll 
give you a leatherin that won’t be for the good o’ 
your health — throth for three sthraws this minit 
I’d lave you that your own mother would’nt know 
you with the lickin’ I’d give you ; but I scorn 
yoar dirty insiniuation ; no man ever seen Bamy 
O’Reirdon afeard yet, any how. Howld your 
prate I tell you, and look up to your betthers. 
What do you know iv navigation — may be you 
think it’s 4s airy for to sail an a voyage as to go 
a start fish in,” and Bamy turned on his heel and 
led the shore. 

The next day passed, without the hooker sail- 
ing, and Bamy gave a most sufficient reason for 
the delay by declaring that he had a warnin’ 
given him in a dhrame, (glory be to God,) and 
that it was given to him to understand, (undher 
Heaven) that it wouldn’t be looky, that day. 

Well, the next day was Friday ; and Bamy, 
of course, would not sail any more than any other 
sailor who could help it, cm this unpropitious day. 
On Saturday, however, he came, running in a 
great hurry down to the shore and jumping 
aboard, he gave orders to make all sail, and tak- 
ing the helm of the hooker, he turned her head 
to the sea, and soon the boat was cleaving the blue 
waters with a velocity seldom witnessed in so 
small a craft, and scarcely conceivable to those 
who have not seen the speed of a Kinsale hooker. 

“Why thin you tuk the notion mighty suddint, 
Bamy,” said the fisherman next in authority to 
O’Reirdon, as soon as the bustle of getting the 
boat under way had subsided. 

“Well, I hope its plazin’ to you at last,” said 
Barny, “ throth one *ud think you were never at 
say before you wor in sitch a burry to be off; as 
newfangled a’most as a child with a play-toy.” 

“ Well,” said the other of Barny’s companions, 
for there were but two with him in the boat, 14 1 
was thinkin’ myself, as well as Jimmy, that wc 
lost two fine days for nothin’, and we’d be there 
a’most, may be, now, if we sail’d three days 
agon.” 

“Don’t b’lieve it” said Bamy, emphatically. 
“Now don’t you know yourself that there is some 
days that the fish won’t come near the lines at 
all, and that we might as well be costin’ our nets 
an the dhry land as in the say, for all we’ll catch, 
if we start an an unlooky day, and sure I tow Id 
you I was waitin’ only fill I had it given to me 
to undherstan’ that it was looky to sail, and I go 
boil we’ll be there sooner than if we started three 
days agon, for if you don’t start with good look 
before you, faix may be it’s never at all to the end 
0’ your thrip you’ll come.” 

“Well there’s no use in talkin’ about it now, 
anyhow, but when do you expec’ to be there?” 

tt Why you sec we must wait an til we see how 
the wind is like to howld an, before I can make 
np my mind to that.” 

“ But you’re sure now, Bamy, that you’re up 
to the coorse you have to run.” 

Museum — No. 134. 


44 See now, laytnea^me and don’t be crass- 
questionin’ me — tare an ouns do you think me 
sitch a bladdherang as for to go shuper inscribe a 
thing I wasn’t aiquil to ?” 

44 No ; I was only goin’ to » you what coorse 
you wor goin’ to steer.” 

“You’ll find out soon enough when we git 
there— and so I bid you agin lay me alone — just 
keep your toe in your pump. Sure I’m here at 
the helm, and a woight an my mind, and its fitter 
for you, Jim, to mind your own business and lay 
me to mind mine ; away wid you there and be 
handy, haul taught that foresheet there, wc must 
run close an the wind 1 ; he handy boys ; make 
every thing dhraw.” 

These orders were obeyed, and the hooker soon 
passed to windward of a ship that left the harbour 
I before her, but could not hold on a wind w, ith the 
I same tenacity as the hooker, whose qualities in 
this peculiarity, render them particularly suitable 
for the purposes to which they are applied, namely 
pilot and fishing boats. 

We have said a ship left the harbour before 
the hooker had set sail, and it is now fitting to 
inform the reader that Bamy had contrived, in 
the course of his last meeting with the 44 long 
! sailor,” to ascertain that this ship, then lying in 
the harbour, was going to the very place Bamy 
wanted to reach. — Barny’s plan of action was de- 
cided upon In a moment : he had now nothing 
to do but to watch the sailing of the ship and 
follow in her course. Here was, at once, a new 
mode of navigation discovered. 

The stars, twinkling in mysterious brightness, 
through the silent gloom of night, were the first 
encouraging, because visible guides to the adven- 
turous mariners of antiquity. Since then, the 
sailor, encouraged by a bolder science, relies on 
the unseen agency of nature, depending on the 
fidelity of an atom of iron to the mystic law that 
claims its homogo in the north. This is one 
refinement of science upon another. But the 
beautiful simplicity of Barney O’Rcirdon’s phil- 
osophy cannot be too much admired. To follow 
the ship that is going to the same place. Is not 
this navigation made easy ? 

But Bamy, like many a great man before him, 
seemed not to be aware of how much credjt he 
was entitled to for his invention, for he did not 
divulge to his companions the originality of his 
proceeding ; he wished them to believe he was 
only proceeding in the commonplace manner, 
and had no ambition to be distinguished as the 
happy projector of so simple a practice. 

For this purpose he went to windward of the 
ship and then fell off again, allowing her to pass 
him, os he did not wish even those on board the 
ship to suppose he was following in their wake, 
for Bamy, like all people that are quite full of 
one scheme, and fancy every body is watching 
them, dreaded lest any one should fathom his 
motives. All that day Bai ny held on the same 
course as his leader, keeping at a respectful dis- 
tance, however, “for- fear ’twould look like dodg. 
ing her,” as he said to himself but as night closed 
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in, so closed in Barny with the ship, and kepta 
sharp look-out that she should not give him the 
slip in the dark. The next morning dawned, and 
found the hooker and ship companions still ; and 
thus matters proceeded for four days, during the 
entire of which time they had not seen land since 
their first losing sight of it, although the weather 
was clear. 

“ By my sowl," thought Barny, w the channel 
must be mighty wide in these parts, and for the 
last day or so we've been goin' purty free with a 
flowin’ sheet, and I wondher we are’nt closin' in 
wid the shore by this time; or may be it's farther 
off than I thought it was." His companions, too, 
began to question Barny on the subject, but to 
their queries he presented an impenetrable front 
of composure, and said, “ it was always the best 
plan to keep a good bowld offinV* In two days 
more, however, the weather began to be sensibly 
wanner, and Barny and his companions remarked 
that it was M goin’ to be the finest sayson — God 
bless it — that ever kem out o' the skies for many 
a long year, and maybe it's the whate wouldn't 
be beautiful, and a great plenty of it" It was 
»t the end of a week that the ship which Barny 
had hitherto kept a-head of him, shewed symp- 
toms of bearing down upon him, as he thought, 
and, sure enough, she did, and Barny began to 
conjecture what the deuce the ship could want 
with him, and commenced inventing answers to 
the questions he thought it possible might be put 
to him in case the ship spoke him. He was 
soon put out of suspense by being hailed and 
ordered to run under her lee, and the Captain, 
looking over the quarter, asked Barney where he 
was going ? . 

44 Faith then I’m goin' an my business," said 
Barny. 

44 But where ?” said the Captain. 

44 Why sure an it’s no matther where a poor 
man like me id be goin," said Barny. 

“Only I'm curious to know what the deuce 
youv’c been following my ship for, for the last 
week ?" 

44 Follyin' your ship ! — Why thin, blur an agers, 
do you think it's follyin' yiz I am ?” 

44 It’s very like it," said the Captain. 

44 Why, did two people niver thravel the same 
read before?" » 

44 1 don’t say they did'nt ; but there’s a great 
difference between a ship of 700 tons and a 
Looker.” 

“Oh as for that matther," said Bdmy, “the 
came high road sarves a coach and four and a low- 
bick car; the thravellin' tinker an' a lord a’ 
horseback.” 

44 That's very true,” said the Captain, 44 but the 
.f uses are not the same, Paddy, and I can’t con-' 
ocive what the devil brings you here. 

“And who ax’d you to consayvo any thing 
about it?” asked Barny somewhat sturdily. 

**D — n me if I can imagine what you’re 
about, my fine fellow," said the Captain, “ and 
my own* notion is, that you don’t know where 
the d — 1 you’re going yourself. 


“O baiiker§km !” said Barny with a laugh of 
derision. 

“ Why then do you object to tell !" said the 
Captain. 

44 Arrah sure, Captain, an’ don’t you know that 
sometimes vessels is bound to sail undher sayerct 
ordhers ?" said Barny, endeavouring to foil the 
question by badinage. 

There was a universal laugh from the deck of 
the ship at the idea of a fishing boat sailing under 
secret orders ; for, by this time, the whole bead- 
side of the vessel was crowded with grinning 
mouths and wondering eyes at Barny and his 
boat 

“Oh, its a thrifle mokes fools laugh,” said 
Barny. 

44 Take care, my fine fellow, that you daft 
be laughing at the wrong side of your mouth be- 
fore long, for I’ve a notion that you're cursedly b 
the wrong box, as cunning a fellow as you think 
yourself — D — n your stupid head can’t you ted 
what brings you here ?” 

“ Why thin, by gor one id think the whole sst 
belonged to you, you're so mighty bowld in am 
questions an it Why tare an ouns, sure I've as 
much right to be here as you, though I haven’t 
as big a ship nor as fine a coat — but maybe I css 
take as good sailin’ out o’ the one and has es 
bowld a heart under th’ other." 

“ Very well," said the Captain, “ I see there's 
no use in talking to you, so go to the d — I your 
own way.” And away bore the ship, leaving 
Barny in indignation and his companions is 
wonder. 

“ An why wouldn’t you tell him ?" said they to 
Barny. 

“Why, don’t you see," said Barny, whose ob- 
ject was now to blind them, “ don’t you see, hew 
do I know but maybe he might be goin* to the 
same place himself, and maybe has a cargo d* 
scalptcm as well as uz, and wants to get before 
us there." 

“ Thrue for you Barny,” said they. 44 By dad 
you're right " And their enquiries being satis- 
fied, the day passed as former ones had done, in 
pursuing the course of the ship. 

In four days more however, the provisions m 
the hooker began to fail, and they were obliged 
to have recourse to the scalpeena for sustenance, 
and Barny then got Seriously uneasy at the length 
of the voyage, and the still likely greater length, 
for anything he could fee to the contrary, and 
urged at last by his own alarms and those of ha 
companions, he was enabled, as the wind was 
light, to gain on the ship, and when he found him- 
self alongside, he demanded a parley with the 
Captain. 

The Captain, on hearing that the “hardy 
hooker," as she got christened, was under his foe, 
came on deck, and as soon as he appeared Banr? 
cried out — 

44 Why thin, blur an agers, Captain dear, do 
you expec’ to be there soon ?" 

“ Where ?” said the Captain. 

“ Oh, you know yourself,” said Barny. 
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u It’s well for me I do,” said the Captain. 

“Thrue for you indeed, your honor,” said 
Baray, in bis most insinuating tone. L but whin 
will you be at the ind o’ your voyage, Captain 
jewel r 

“I dare say in about three months,” said the 
Captain. 

“Oh, Holy Mother!” ejaculated Barny, “three 
months — arrah it’s jokin’ you are Captain dear, 
and only want to freken me.” 

“How should 1 frighten you?” asked the 
Captain. 

44 Why, thin, your honor, to tell God’s thruth, 
I heerd you wor goin’ Mere, an as I wanted to go 
there too, 1 thought 1 couldn’t do better nor to 
folly a knowlcdgable gintleman like yourself, and 
are myself the throublc iv findin’ it out” 

“ And where do you think I am going said 
the Captain. 

41 Why, thin,” said Barny, “ Isn’t it to Fingal ?” 

44 No,” said the Captain, “ ’tis to Bengal? 

“Oh ! Gog’s blakey !” said Barny, 44 What’ll I 
do now at all at all ?” 

(End of Chap. I.) 


From tins United Service Journal 

STORMING OF BADAJOZ IN 1812. 

FROM THE REMINISCENCES OF A SUBALTERN. 

The fire against La Picurina was so effective, 
that by three o’clock in the afternoon of the 25th 
of March, almost all its batteries on the side of 
our lines were disorganized, its palisades beaten 
down, and the fort itself having more the sem- 
blance of a wreck than a fortification of any pre- 
tensions, presented to the eye nothing but a heap 
of rains ; but never was there a more fallacious 
appearance : the work, although dismantled of 
its cannon, its parapets crumbling to pieces at 
each successive discharge from our guns, and its 
garrison diminished without a chance of being 
succoured, was still much more formidable than 
appeared to the eye of a superficial observer. It 
lad yd many means of resistance at its disposal. 
The gorge, protected by throe rows of palisades, 
was still unhurt ; and although several feet of 
the scarp had been thrown down by the fire from 
oar battering-park, it was, notwithstanding, of a 
height sufficient to inspire its garrison with a 
well-grounded confidence as to the result of any 
effort of ours against it ; it was defended by three 
hundred of the elite of Phillipon’s force, under 
the command of a colonel of Soult’s staff, named 
Gaspard Thiery, who volunteered his services on 
the occasion. On this day a deserter came over 
to us from the fort, and gave an exact account 
of how it was circumstanced. 

Colonel Fletcher, the chief engineer, iiaving 
carefolly examined the damage created by our 
fire, disregarding the perfect state of many of the 
defences, and being well aware that expedition 
was of paramount import to our final success, 
advised that the fort should be attacked afler 


| nightfall Five hundred men of Picton’s division, 

| who on this day did the duty in the trenches; 
were ordered to hold themselves in readiness for 
the assault— eight o’clock was the hour named. 
At seven the men were arrayed in order, and 
divided into three detachments of equal propor- 
tions ; the right column was intrusted to Major 
Shawe of the 74th ; the centre to Captain Powis 
of the 83d ; and the left to Major Rudd of the 77th, 
— all, officers as well as privates, belonging to 
the third division. And here 1 am forced to di- 
gress so far as to say, that the officer of the light 
division who wrote the “Sketch of the Storming 
of Badajoz,” is in error when he says that a part 
of his corps formed any of those that carried the 
fort of La Picurina *. If such was the case, it is 
not — at least that 1 have read — so recorded, ex- 
cept by himself! I was on the spot — was per- 
sonally acquainted with the greater part of the 
officers, and, 1 might add — privates j I did not 
see one man of the light division amongst the troops 
destined for the attack, nor do I think — so for 
as my recollection directs me— that Lord Wei 
lington, in his account of that affair, says that 
the light division bore any part in it The third 
division, although never defeated, cannot spare 
any portion of their hard-earned fame to another: 
and the gallant light division stand in no need 
of an auxiliary to commemorate their imperish- 
able deeds in the Peninsula. 

At half-past seven o’clock the storming party, 
consisting of fifteen officers and five hundred 
privates, stood to their arifis. General Kempt, 
who commanded in trenches, explained to them 
the duty they had to perform ; he did so in his 
usual clear manner, and every one knew the part 
he was to fulfil All now waited with anxiety 
for the expected signal, which was to be the fire of 
one gun from No 4 battery. The evening was 
settled and calm ; no rain had fkllen since the 
23d ; the rustling of a leaf might be heard ; and 
the silence of the moment was uninterrupted ex- 
cept by the French sentinels, as they challenged 
while pacing the battlements of the outwork; 
the answer of their comrades, although in a 
lower (one of voice, well distinguishable, “ Ttmt 
va bein dam le fart de la Picurina was heard by 
the very men who only awaited the signal from a 
gun to prove that the riponse, although true to 
the letter, might soon be falsified. The great 
Cathedral bell of the city at length tolled the 
hour of eight, and its last sounds had scarcely 
died away when the signal from the battery 
summoned the men to their perilous task ! — the 
three detachments sprang out of the works at 
the same moment, and ran forwards to the gla- 
cis ; but the great noise which the evolution 
unavoidably created gave warning to the enemy, 
already on the alert, and a violent fire of musketry 
opened upon the assailing columns. One hun- 
dred men fell before they reached the outwork ; 
but the rest, undismayed by the loss, and un- 
shaken in their purpose, threw themselves into 
the ditch, or against the palisades at the gorge. 


* Bee U. S. Journal for Feb. 1829. 
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The sappers, armed with axesr and crow-bars, at- ' 
tempted to cut away or force down this defence ; 
but the palisades were of such thickness, and so 
firmly placed in the ground, that before any im- 
pression could be made against even the front row, 
nearly all the men who had crowded to this point 
were struck dead. Meanwhile, those in charge 
of the ladders flung them into the ditch and those 
below soon placed them upright against the wall; 
but in some instances they were not of a suffi- 
cient length to reach the top of the parapet The 
time was passing rapidly, and had been awfully 
occupied by the enemy ; while as yet our troops 
had not made any progress that could warrant a 
hope of success. More than two thirds of the 
officers and privates were killed or wounded; 
two out of the three that commanded detach- 
ments had fallen; and Major Shawe, of the 
74th r was the only one unhurt. Ah his ladders 
were too short,— -his men, either in the ditch or 
on the glacis, unable to advance, unwilling to 
retire, and not knowing what to do, became be- 
wildered ; — the French cheered vehemently, and 
each discharge swept away many officers and 
privates. Shawe’s situation, which had always 
been one of peril, now became desperate; he 
called out to his next senior officer (Captain 
Oates, of the 88th), and said, “Oates what are 
we to do ?’* but at the instant he was struck in 
the neck by a bullet, and fell bathed in blood. 
It immediately occurred to Oates, who now took 
the command, that although the ladders were too 
to mount the wall, they were long enough to go 
acrou the ditch! He at once formed the desperate 
resolution of throwing three of them over the 
fosse, by which a sort of bridge was constructed ; 
he led the way, followed by a few of his brave 
soldiers that were unhurt, and, forcing their pas- 
sage through an embrasure that had been but 
bolstered up in the hurry of the moment, carried 
— after a brief, desperate, but decisive conflict — 
the point allotted to him. Sixty grenadiers of 
the Italian guard were the first encountered by 
Oates and his party ; they supplicated for mercy, 
but either by accident or design, one them dis- 
charged his firelock, and the ball struck Oates 
in the thigh ; — he fell, and his men, who had be- 
fore been greatly excited, now became furious 
when they beheld their commanding officer wel- 
tering in his blood. Every man of the Italian 
guard was put to death on the spot. 

Meanwhile Captain Powis’s detachment had 
made great progress, and finally entered the fort 
by the salient angle. It has been said — and, for 
aught I know to the contrary, with truth — it 
was the first which established itself in the out- 
work; but this is of little import in tho detail, or 
to the reader. All the troops engaged acted with 
the same spirit and devotion, and each vied with 
his comrade to keep up the character of the 44 fight- 
ing division.** Almost the entire of the privates 
and non-commissioned officers were killed or 
wounded ; and of fifteen officers, which constituted 
the number of those engaged, not one escaped un- 1 
hurt ! Major Rudd's detachment, as also the one j 


commanded by Captain Powis, w ere Composed of 
soldiers belonging to the different regiments of 
| Plcton’s division ; but that commanded by Major 
Shawe were, to a man, Connaught Rangers. Of 
the garrison, but few escaped ; the Commandant, 
and about eighty, were made prisoners ; the reel, 
in endeavouring to escape under the guns of the 
fortress, or to shelter themselves in San Roque, 
were either bayoneted or drowned in the Rive&s; 
but this was not owing to any mismanagement 
on the part of Count Phillipon. He, with that 
thorough knowledge of his duty which marked hi* 
conduct throughout the siege, had, early in the 
business, ordered a body of chosen troops to d(- 
bouche from Sarr Roque, and to hold themselves 
in readiness to sustain the fort — but the move- 
ment was foreseen. A strong column, which lad 
been placed in reserve, under the command of 
Captain Lindsey, of the 88th, met this reinforce- 
ment at the moment they were about to sustain 
their defeated companions at La Picurina. Nc* 
expecting to be thus attacked, these troops became 
panic-struck, soon fled in disorder, and running, 
without heed, in every direction, choked up the 
only passage of escape that was open for the fu- 
gitives from the outwork, and by a well-meant, 
but ill-executed evolution, did more barm than 
good. 

So soon as this last effort to succour the fort 
was apparent to Phillipon, he caused a violent 
cannonade to be opened against it, but it was Dot 
oflong duration ; and our engineers, profiting by 
the quiet which reigned throughout the enemy’? 
batteries, pushed forward the second parallel with 
great success. A corps of sappers, under my 
command, were charged with the work of dis- 
mantling the fort, and before day we had nearly 
completed its destruction. 

Amongst the officers who fell on this evening, 
independent of those immediately belonging to 
the storming party, were two who were much 
regretted : the major of our brigade, Captain 
Wilde of the 87th, and Lieutenant George John- 
ston of the 88th. This latter officer was not * 
duty in the works ; but when it was made knows 
to him that his Captain (Oates) was to take a part 
in the fray, he ran down to join his friend, and- 
with his arm in a sling, and an unhealed wound 
which lie received on the breast at Rodrigo— fell, 
with many others, in endeavouring to force the 
gorge of the fort. It was he who so much dis- 
tinguished himself in the battle of Focntes d*0 
nore, when his regiment (the 88th) overthrew 
the French Imperial Guard.* 

Thus terminated the siege and storming of La 
Picurina, after a lapse of eight nights and nine 
days of unprecedented labour and peril It might 
be said that its capture opened to us the gates at* 
Badajoz, or at all events put the key of that for- 
tress into our hands : it nevertheless cost os some 
trouble before we could make use of the key so 
gained. Never, from the commencement of the 
war until its termination, was there a more gallant 

* See U. S. Journal, Feb. 1831. p. 193> 
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exploit than the storming 1 of this outwork : and it 
rosy be well here to analyze the description of 
foree by which so difficult an affair was achieved, 
as likewise the rank of the officers who conducted 
the attack. 1 know it is tlie fashion with some 
to think, or say, at all events, that in an affair of 
the kind, a body of chosen, or, as the phrase goes, 
“picked” men should be employed, and none 
others. Now what is meant by u picked men ?” 
Why neither more nor less than stout-looking 
fellows. This is folly — perfect folly ! There may 
be some— sticklers for this, their hobby — who 
will sty, “Oh, no, not stout big fellows, but men 
of good character.” — Greater folly again ! ! 
Others may say, u Well, at all events, such duties 
ought to be performed by grenadiers or light in- 
hotry, and under the command of a general offi- 
cer.” This is greater folly than both the others 
pot together ! I ! Such opinions are— and I speak 
from experience— fallacious. It is well known 
tint a man of six feet is not mose capable of en- 
during fatigue than a short stout-built fellow of 
fiw fart six; and — if the heart be in the right 
place — the little man will be as efficient in the 
breach as his gigantic comrade. As to good 
characters, we; have, all of us, seen the most pro- 
fligate fellows in a regiment die like heroes at the 
mude of a gun ; and as to grenadiers and light 
infantry, experience has shown that they have 
been defeated, although headed by generals, when, 
aa in the case of La Picurina, the riff-raff of Pic- 
ton’s division, commanded by a major and two 
captains, achieved an exploit that stands unri- 
valled in the Peninsular Campaigns. The throe 
officers who commanded detachments gained a 
dep in ooosequence ; but the brave Captain Oates, 
—who so chivalrously planted his ladders across 
the ditch, and who succeeded to the command of 
Major Shawe’s detachment after that officer was 
bounded — so far from being recommended for a 
fovebstep, although he was a captain of nine 
jean’ standing ! was not even noticed by General 
Picton (the General of his division) for his gallant 
conduct! ! 

From this period, until the 30th, a heavy fire 
vas kept up against the works of the place ; but 
it would be uninteresting to the reader to enter 
into a detail of all the minutu s of our operations 
during this time. On the night of the 29th, the 
tumy attacked the troops posted on the right 
bank of the Guadiana, but theia efforts were vain, 
end they were repulsed with loss. 

While these events were taking place before 
Badajoc, the remainder of the army, under Gen- 
erals Hill and Graham, were pushed in advance 
on the Seville road. Hill ^occupied Merida with 
two divisions ; while Graham, stationed at Santa 
Martha, observed the movements of the French 
Andalusian army under Drouet 

On the 30th of March, two breaching-batteries, 
with twenty-six guns of heavy calibre and 
of the my best description, opened their file to 
tater down the face of the two bastions already 
*°*d; and, notwithstanding every effort which 
U2 


' the powerful resources of the enemy enabled him 
to command, it was abundantly manifest that a 
few days would suffice to finish the labours of the 
army before Badajos. 

All this timo Soult was making the greatest 
exertions to get together a sufficient farce for the 
succour of the garrison ; but be miscalculated the 
time necessary for such an effort ; and the fine 
defence of Count Phillipon the preceding year, 
together with the efficient state of the place, in- 
spired him with a confidence that was fatal. So 
late as the 1st of April he was at Seville, seven 
days’ inarch from Villa Franca, and nine from 
Badajos ! He had early apprised Marmont of the 
events that were passing ; but that Marshal, in- 
stead of seriously occupying himself in making 
use of the means at his disposal to succour his 
friend, allowed himself to he occupied in a petty 
warfare against the militia of Portugal, and after 
trifling a few days in this manner, he re-crossed 
the Agueda — after having frittered away five pre- 
cious day^in folly— and left the city of Badajoz, 
which was of such vital importance, and the army 
of his brother Marshal, to their fate. Thus, with 
a force of little more than 40,000 men (including 
the army of Observation,) Lord Wellington took 
the place, as it were, in presence of two French ar. 
mies, amounting together to upwards of 80,000 of 
the veterans of France ! This was pretty well for a 
Sepoy general, as the Moniteur styled him, or — 
as the renegades in England call him — a lucky 
general! 

The breaching-batteries, which opened their 
fire on the 30th, were effective beyond our expec-_ 
tations in their execution against the works, and 
the sappers bad piade considerable progress to- 
wards completing a good covert- way far the troops 
to debouche from in their attack of the breaches. 
On the 25th, thirty-two sappers were placed under 
my command, but on the night of the 4th of April 
their numbers were reduced to seven. I lost 
some of the bravest men I ever commanded ! but, 
considering the perils they encountered, it is only 
surprising how any escaped : we were frequently 
obliged to run the flying-sap so close to the bat- 
tlements of the town, that the noise of the pick-axes 
was lieard on the ramparts, and upon such occa- 
sions, the party were almost invariably cut off to 
a man. But it was then that the courage of the 
brave fcllowB under my orders showed itself 
superior to any reverse, and what was wanted in 
force, was made up by the most heroic bravery 
of individuals : there vfere three men of my own 
regiment, Williamson, Bray, and Macgowan, and 
I feel happy in being able to mention the names 
of those heroes, when a fire, so destructive as to 
sweep away all our gabions, took place, those men 
would run forward with a fresh supply, and, under 
a fire in which it was almost impossible to live, 
place them in order, for the rest of the party to 
shelter themselves, while they threw up a suffi- 
ciency of earth to render them proof against 
musketry. This dangerous duty was carried on 
for eleven successive nights, that is te say, from 
the 25th of March to the 5th of April. 
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On this day the batteries of the enemy were | faithfully exemplified what I have jost written: 
nearly crippled, and their replies to our fire scarcely a quiet but desperate calm had taken the place 
audible ; the spirits of the soldiers, which no of that gayness and buoyancy of spirits which 
fatigue could damp, now rose to a frightful height they possessed so short a time before, and no* 
— I say frightful, because it was not of that sort thing now was observable in their manner but a 
which alone denoted exultation at the prospect of tiger-like expression of anxiety to seise upon 
their achieving an exploit whioh was about to hold their prey, which they considered as already with- 
them up to the admiration of the world, there was in their grasp. 

a certain wmetking in their bearing that told Towards five in the afternoon all doubts were 
plainly they had suffered fatigues, which, though at an end, in consequence of some officers arriv*. 
they did not complain of, and had seen their ing in the camp from the trenches ; they report, 
comrades arid officers slain while fighting beside ed that Lord Wellington had decided upon breach 
them without repining, — that, notwithstanding ing the curtain tliat connected the bastion of La 
they smarted under the one, and felt acutely for Trinidad and Santa Mario, and as this operation 
the other, although they smothered both, so long would necessarily occupy several hours’ fire, it 
as their minds and bodies were employed, but was impossible that the assault could take place 
now that they had a momentary license to think, before the following day, the 6th, and the inac- 
every fine feeling vanished, and plunder and re- tivity that reigned in the engineer camp, which 
venge took their phtoe. Their labours, up to this contained the scaling-ladders, was corroborative 
period, although unremitting, and carried on with of the intelligence. For once 1 saw the men 
a cheerfulness that was astonishing, hardly prom- dejected ; yet it was not the dejection of fear but 
ised the success which they looked fch; and the of disappointment, Some of the most impetuous 
change which the last twenty-four hours had broke out into violent and unbecoming language, 
wrought in their favour caused a material alter- others abused the engineers; and many threw 
ation in their demeanour ; they hailed the present the blame of the delay upon the generals who 
prospect as the mariner does the disappearance of commanded in the trenches ; but all, even the 
a heavy cloud after a storm, which discovers to most turbulent, admitted that the delay must be 
his view the clear horizon. In a word, the capture necessary to our success, or Lord Wellington 
of Budajoz had long been their idol ; many causes would not allow it 

led to this wish on their part ; the two previous The night at length passed over, and the dawn 
unsuccessful sieges, and the failure of the attack of morning ushered in a day pregnant with events 
against San Christoval in the latter, — but, above that will be recorded in our history as amongst 
all, the welhknown hostility of its inhabitants to the most brilliant that grace its annals. The 
the British army, and perhaps might be added, a batteries against the curtain soon reduced it to a 
desire for plunder, which the sacking of Rodrigo heap of ruins; and the certainty that the trial 
had given them a taste for. Badajoz was, there- would be made the same evening re-established 
fore, denounced as & place to be made an example good humour amongst the soldiers. It was known 
of; and; most unquestionably, no city, Jerusalem early in the day, that the breaches were allotted 
exeepted, was ever more strictly visited to the to the light and fourth divisions ; to the fifth, the 
letter than was this ill-fated town, task of escalading the town on the side of the fort 

The soldiors had, from some cause or other, — of Pardcleras; and to Picton, with his invincible 
perhaps from the disabled appearance of the has- 3rd, to carry the castle by escalading its stupen- 
tions near the breaches,— conceived the idea that dous walls, upwards of thirty-five feet high. The 
the storm was to take place on the night of the Portuguese brigade, under General Power, were 
5th .*• thoy accordingly began to make such ar- to divert the enemy’s attention on the side of San 
rangements as they fancied suitable to the occa- Christoval ; while 300 men, taken from the guard 
sion — some by a distribution of their little effects in the trenches, were to carry the outwork ot 
amongst their immediate friends, others be- San Roque. 

queathed their arrears of pay to those whom they To ensure the success of an enterprise, upon 
fancied, or upon receiving a similar pledge from which so much was at stake, 20,000 men were 
any soldier who felt disposed to make a like bar- to be brought into action as I have described; 
ter. Their minds being thus made up for an by five o’clock, all the ladders were portioned out 
event whioh was destined to be the grave of so to those destined to mount them. The time fixed 
many, they awaited, with ill-suppressed impa- for the assemblage of the troops was eight; that 
ticnce, in groups, for the order which was to of tho attack, ten. Tire day passed over heavily, 
summon them to the assault ; a little rain had and hour after hour was counted, each succeed* 
fallen, and there is something, even in a shower, ing one seeming to double the length of the on# 
that is extremely composing to the spirits. A that preceded it ; but, true as the needle to the 
quiet gloom settles over the mind : every strag- pole, the long-expected moment arrived, and the 
gling thought is oalled in ; the vopoury exhala- clear, but deep, note of the town clock was now 
tions of by-gone reflections congregate together heard throughout our lines, as it tolled the hour 
in clouds, and k is not long before this stagnant of eight, and ere its last vibration had died away, 
calm of the intellect is succeeded by a mental tho vast mass of assailants were in battle airay. 
monsoon. A thick and dusky vapour, issuing from the Goa- 

The demeanour of tire soldiers on this evening diana and Rivellas, hung above the heads of the 
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hostile forces, and hid alike, by its heavy veil, 
each from the view of its opponent ; the batteries 
on both sides were silent, as if they reserved their 
efforts for the approaching struggle ; and, except 
the gentle noise which the rippling of the G uadi- 
ana created, or the croaking of the countless frogs 
that filled the marshes on each side of its banks, 
every thing was as still as if the night was to be 
one of quiet repose; and a passing stranger, un- 
acquainted with the previous events, might easily 
suppose that our army were no otherwise occu- 
pied than in the ordinary routine of an evening 
parade; but Phillipon, profiting by this cessation, 
retrenched and barricadoed the breaches in a 
manner hereafter to be described. 

So soon as each division had formed on its 
ground in open column of companies, the arms 
were piled, and the officers and soldiers, either 
walked about in groups of five or six together, or 
sat down under an olive tree, to observe, at their 
ease, the arrangements of the different brigades 
which were to take a part in the contest. Then, 
again, might be seen some writing to their friends 
a hasty scroll, no doubt, and, in my opinion, an 
ill-timed one. It is a bad time — at the moment 
of entering a breach — .to write to a man’s father 
or mother — much less his wife ! — to tell them so ; 
and, besides, it has an unseasonable appearance 
in the eyes of the soldiers, who are decidedly the 
most competent judges of wfiat their officers should 
be, or, at least, what they would wish them to be, 
— which is tantamount, at su h a crisis. 

There is a solemnity of feeling which accom- 
panies the expectation of every great event in 
our lives, and the man who can be altogether 
dead to such a feeling is little, if anything, better 
than a brute. The present moment was one that 
was well calculated to fill every bosom through- 
out the army; for mixed with expectation, hope, 
and suspense, it was rendered still more touch, 
ing to the heart, by the music of some of the 
regiments, which played at the head of each 
battalion, as the soldiers sauntered about to be- 
guile the last hour many of them were destined 
to live. The band of my corps, the 88th, all 
Irish, played several tunes which exclusively 
belong to their country, and it is impossible to 
describe the effect it had upon us all ; such an 
air as “Savoumeen Deelish” is sufficient, at any 
time, to inspire a feeling of melancholy, but on 
an occasion like the present, it acted powerfully 
on the feelings of the men : they thought of their 
distant homes— of their friends, and of by-gone 
dqyg. It was Easter Sunday ; and the contrast 
which their present position presented to what it 
would have been, were they in their native land, 
afforded ample food for the occupation of their 
minds ; bnt they were not allowed time for much 
longer reflection. The approach of Generals 
Picton and Kempt, accompanied by their staff, 
was the signal for the formation of the column 
of attack; and almost immediately the men were 
ordered to stand to their arms. Little, if any 
directions were given; indeed, they were un- 
necessary — because the men, from long service. 


were so conversant with the duty they had to 
perform, that it would have been but a waste of 
words and time, to say what was required of 
them. 

All was now in readiness. It was twenty-five 
minutes past nine: the soldiers unincumbered 
with their knapsacks — their stocks off — their 
shirt-collars unbuttoned — their trowsers tucked 
up to the knee — their tattered jackets, so worn 
out, as to render the regiment they belonged to 
barely recognizable — their huge whiskers, and 
bronzed faces, wliich several hard-fought cam- 
paigns had changed from their natural hue — 
but, above all, their self-confidence, devoid of 
boast or bravado, gave them the appearance of 
what they, in reality, were— an invincible host 

The division now moved forward in one solid 
mass — the 45th leading, followed closely by the 
88th and 74th; the brigade of Portuguese, con- 
sisting of the 9th and 21st regiments of the line, 
under Colonel de Champlemond, were next ; while 
the 5th, 77th, 83d, and 94th, under Colonel 
Campbell, brought up the rear. Their advance 
was undisturbed until they reached the Rivellas; 
but at this spot, some fire-balls, which the enemy 
threw out, caused a great light, and the third 
division,. 5000 strong, were to be seen from the 
ramparts of the castle. The soldiers, finding they 
were discovered, raised a shout of defiance, which 
was responded to by the garrison, and in a mo 
ment afterwards, every gun that could be brought 
to bear against them was in action; but no way 
daunted by the havoc made in his ranks, Picton, 
with his division, forded the Rivellas, knee-deep, 
and soon gained the foot of the castle wall, and 
here he saw the work that was cut out for him, 
for he no longer fought in darkness. The vast 
quantity of combustible matter, which out-topped 
this stupendous defence, was in a blaze, and the 
Barnes which issued forth on every side, lighted, 
not only the ramparts and ditch, but the plains 
that intervened between them and the Rivellas. 
A host of veterans crowned the wall, all armed 
in a manner as imposing as novel; each man 
had beside him eight loaded firelocks ; While at 
intervals, and proportion ably distributed, were 
pikes of an enormous length, with crooks at- 
tached to them, for the purpose of grappling 
with the ladders ; the top of the wall was covered 
with rocks of ponderous size, only requiring a 
slight push to hurl them upon the heads of our 
soldiers ; and there was a sufficiency of hand- 
grenades and small shells at the disposal of the 
men that defended this point to have destroyed 
the entire of the besieging army ; while on the 
flanks of each curtain, batteries, charged to the 
muzzle with grape and case shot, either swept 
away entire sections, or disorganized the ladders 
as they were about to be placed, and an incessant 
storm of musketry, at the distance of fifteen 
yards, completely the resources which the enemy 
brought into play, which, as may be seen, were 
of vast fbrmid&bleness. 

To oppose this mass of warriors, and hetero- 
geneous congregation of missiles, Picton had 
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nothing to depend upon for success but his tried (made ; and the division occupied, with much 
and invincible old soldiers — he relied firmly regularity, the difforcnt points allotted to each 
upon their devoted courage, and he was not dis- regiment Meanwhile the ravelin of San Roque 
appointed. The terrible aspect of the rugged was carried by the gorge, by a detachment drawn 
wall, forty feet in height, in no way intimidated from the trenches, under the command of Major 
them ; and, under a frightful fire of small arms Wilson of the 48th, and the engineers were 
and artillery, the ponderous ladders were drag- directed to blow up the dam and sluice that 
ged into the ditch, and, with a degree of hardi- caused the inundation of the Rivellas, by which 
hood that augured well for the issue, were planted means the passage of that river, between La 
against the lofty battlements that domineered Picturina and the breaches could be more easily 
above his soldiers* heads : but this was only the effected. One entire regiment o’f Germans, 
commencement of one of the most terrific strug- called the regiment of Hesse d*Armstadt, that 
glcs recorded during this hard-fought night defended the ravelin, were put to death. 

Each ladder, so soon as placed upright, was While all this was taking place at the castle 
speedily mounted, and crowded from the top and San Roque, a fearful scene was acting at the 
round to the bottom one ; but those that escaped breaches. The light and fourth divisions, 10,000 
the pike-thrusts, were shattered to atoms by the strong, advanced to the glacis undiscovered— a 
heavy cross-fire from the bastions, and the sol- general silence pervading the whole, as the spirit* 
diers that occupied them, impaled upon the bayo- of the men settled into that deep sobriety which 
nets of their comrades in the ditch, died at the denotes much determination of purpose; but at 
foot of those ladders which they had carried such this spot their footsteps were heard ; and perhaps 
a distance, and with so much labour. An hour since the invention of gunpowder, its effect* 
had now passed over — no impression had been were never more powerfully brought into action, 
made upon the castle, and the affair began to In a moment, the different materials, which the 
have a very doubtful appearance, for, already, enemy had arranged in the neighbourhood of the 
more than half of the third division had been breaches, were lighted up— darkness was con- 
cut off. Genera] Kempt, commanding the right verted into light — torches blazed along the bat- 
brigade, fell, wounded, early in the night; and tlements— and a spectator, at a short distance 
the 88th regiment alone, the strongest in the from the walls, could distinguish the features of 
division, lost 19 officers and 450 men, and the the contending parties. A battery of mortars, 
other regiments were scarcely in a better con- doubly.loaded with grenades, and a blaze of mus- 
dition. Picton, seeing the frightful situation in ketry, unlike anything hitherto witnessed by the 
which he was placed, became uneasy ; but the oldest soldier, opened a murderous fire against 
good will with which his brave companions ex- the two divisions ; but, unshaken by its effects, 
posed and laid down their lives re-assured him ; they pressed onward, and jumped into the ditch, 
he called out to his men — told them they had The fourth division, destined to carry the breach 
never been defeated, and that now was the mo- to the right, met with a frightful catastrophe at 
ment to conquer or die. Picton, although not the onset The leading platoons, consisting of 
loved by bis soldiers, was respected by them ; the fusilcer brigade, sprang into that part of ths 
and his appeal, as well as his unshaken front, ditch that had been filled by the inundation of the 
did wonders in changing the desperate state of Rivellas, and were seen no more; but the bubbles 
the division. Major Ridge, of the 5th, by his that rose on the surface of the water were a ter- 
personal exertions, caused two ladders to be rible assurance of the struggle!} which those 
placed upright, and he, himself, led the way to devoted soldiers ineffectually made to extricate 
the top of one, while an officer of the 83d (Lieu- themselves from the deadly grasp of each other, 
tenant Bowles, 1 believe) mounted the other : a and from so unworthy an end- Warned by the 
few men, at last, got footing on the top of the fate of their companions, the remainder turned 
wall; at the some tiihe, Lieutenant William to the left, and following the footsteps of the light 
Mackie of the 88th — he that led the forlorn division, pressed onwards in one mingled mass 
hope at Rodrigo— (un noticed ! — still a Linden- to the breaches of the curtain and La Trinidad. 
ant ! /) — and Mr. Richard Martin (son to the Arrived here, they encountered a series of ob» 
member for Galway, who acted as a volunteer stacles that it was impossible to surmount, and 
/ with the 88th during the siege) succeeded in which 1 find great difficulty in describing- 
mounting another. Mackie— ever foremost in Planks, of a sufficient length and breadth to 
the fight — soon established his men on the bat- embrace the entire face of the breaches, studded 
tlements, himself unhurt, but Martin foil despc- with pikes a foot long, were to be surmounted 
rately wounded. A general rush to the ladders ere they reached the top of the breach ; yd t some 
now took place, and the dead and wounded, there were — the brave Colonel Macleod of ths 
which lay in the ditch, were indiscriminately 43d, amongst the number — who succeeded so 
trampled upon, for humanity was nowhere to be far, but on gaining the top, chewmx de frix* 
found. A frightful butchery followed this sue- formed of long sword-blades firmly fixed in ths 
cess; and the shouts of our soldiery, mingled trunks of trees of a great size, and chained, 
with the cries of the Frenchmen, supplicating boom-like, across the breach, were still to be 
for mercy, or in the agonies of death, were heard i passed ; while at each side, and behind the aft* 
at a great distance. But few prisoners were j mux de friee, trenches were cut, sufficiently es» 
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tensive for the accommodation of 3000 men, 
who stood in an amphitheatrical manner — each 
tier above the other — and armed with eight 
muskets each, like their companions at the castle, 
awaited the attack so soon as the planks on the 
face, and the chevaux dt frize on the top of the 
breach were surmounted ; but they might have 
waited nntil doomsday for that event, because it 
was morally impossible. 

The vast glare of light caused by the differ- 
ent explosions, and the fire of cannon and mus- 
ketry, gave to the breaches the appearance of a 
volcano vomiting forth fire in the midst of the 
array: the ground shook — meteors shone forth 
in every direction — and when for a moment the 
roar of battle ceased, it was succeeded by cries 
of igony, or the furious exultation of the impe- 
rial soldiers. To stand before such a storm of 
iire, much less endeavour to overcome a barrier 
so impregnable, required men whose minds, as 
well as frames, were cast in a mould not human ; 
but nevertheless, so it was. The gallant light 
and fourth divisions boldly braved every danger, 
j and with a good will, rarely to be found, pro- 
j longed a struggle, the very failure of which, 
taking into account the nature of the obstacles 
opposed to them, and their immense losses, was 
sufficient to immortalize them. At length, after 
a dreadful sacrifice of lives — all the generals, and 
moat of the colonels, being either killed or 
; wounded — they were driven from the breaches, 

! *hile the Frenchmen, securely entrenched be- 
| kind them, might be seen waving their caps in 
token of defiance. This was too galling for 
' men who had never known defeat — and they 
1 ran back headlong to the attack, and destruction, 
j Bat for what end ? To judge from the past, when 
! their numbers were more numerous they had 
i kikd; they were now reduced to less than half, 
j while the resources of the enemy were unim- 
paired; and the prospect before them was hideous. 
Their former efforts, when they were in full vigour, 
had not been productive of any good result, and 
they felt that those they had made were stronger 
than those which were yet to come ; but expe- 
j rience and feeling were alike unheeded — hope, 

1 foore powerful than either, urged them on, and 
I kkc an unlucky gamester, every fresh reverse but 
| increased their eagerness to continue the game. 

[ Again did they attempt to pass this terrible gulph 
' of iteel and flame — and again were they driven 
back — cut down — annihilated. Thousands of 

the bravest soldiers lay in piles upon each other, 
weltering in blood, and trodden down by their 
own companions. The 43d left 22 officers and 
300 men on the breach ; four companies of the 
were blown to atoms by an explosion ; and 
Ike 95th, as indeed every other regiment en- 
Pged, suffered in proportion. Our batteries, 
kwu whence a clear view of all that was passing 
ttrold be distinguished, maddened by the havoc 
*t the breaches, poured in a torrent of shot ; and, 
in the excitement of the moment, killed friends 
8* well as foes. Finally, the remnant of the two 
divisions retired; and with a valour, bordering 


upon desperation, prepared for a third trial ; but 
the success of Picton’s attack was by this time 
whispered amongst them, and the evacuation of 
the breaches soon after confirmed the rumour* 

While the attack of the castle and breaches 
was in progress, the fifth division, under General 
Leith, maintained a fierce and dangerous struggle 
on the south side of the city and the Pardeleras 
fort ; but the resistance at those points was fee- 
ble, as compared with the other two. In some 
instances, the French troops deserted the walls 
before they were carried ; and it is worthy of re- 
mark, that while the 38th regiment were mount- 
ing the ladders, the imperial soldiers were scram- 
bling down them at the reverse side — in many 
instances, treading upon the fingers of our own 
men ! The few men of Leith’s division, thus 
established on the ramparts, boldly pressed on in 
the hope of causing a change in favour of the men 
at the breaches ; but the multitude that had fled 
before this handful of troops became re-assured 
when they beheld the scantiness of their num 
| bers, and, returning to the fight, forced them up 
a street leading to the ramparts. Leith’s men 
beedme panic-struck by this unexpected burst, 
and retraced their steps in confusion ; many were 
killed ere they reached the wall; and some, in- 
fected by the contagion of the moment, jumped 
over the battlements, and were dashed to pieces 
in their fall. One, an officer, bearing the flag of 
his regiment, fearing it might be captured, flung 
himself from the wall, and falling into a part of 
the ditch that was filled with the slime of the 
river, escaped unhurt. At this critical moment, 
Gen. Walker reached the spot with a fresh body 
of troops, and driving back the French with 
ruinous disorder, established his men at this 
point; and from that moment, the fate of Badajpz 
was sealed. The enemy fled in every direction 
towards the bridge leading to San Christoval ; 
and the remnant of the ill-fated light and fourth 
divisions with difficulty entered the town by the 
breaches, although unopposed ! 

It wns now half-past two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and the fighting had continued, without ces- 
sation, from ten the preceding night More 
than 350 officers and 4000 men had fallen on 
onr side ; yet the enemy’s loss was but small in 
proportion; because with the exception of the 
castle, where the third division got fairly amongst 
them, the French with that tact for which they 
are so remarkable, got away the moment they 
found themselves out-matched. 

Shortly after the last attack at the breaches 
had failed, and long after the castle had been 
carried, (although it was not generally known at 
the time,) I was occupied with Major Thompson 
of the 74 th, (acting-engineer,) in placing some 
casks of gunpowder under the dam of the 
Rivellas, in front of San Roque ; when, while 
leaning on his shoulder, I was struck by a mus- 
ket-bullet in the left breast; I staggered back, 
but did not fall, and Thompson, bandaging my 
breast and shoolder with his handkerchief caused 
me to be removed inside the ravelin; but the 
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firing continued with such violence upon this 
point, that it was long before 1 could venture out 
of it At length, pearly exhausted from loss of 
blood, and fearing that I might be unable to 
reach the camp if I delayed much longer, I 
quitted it, accompanied by two sappers of my 
own corps, (Bray and Macgowan,) who sup- 
ported me as I walked towards the trenches. 
Bray was wounded in the leg while he tried to 
cover me from the enemy's fire ; but this brave 
fellow sbon recovered, and afterwards greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in the battle of the Pyrenees, 
by killing a French colonel at the bead of his 
battalion. 

By this time the attack of Badajoz was, in 
effect, finished. Some irregular firing was still 
to be heard as the fugitives hurried from street 
to street towards the Roman bridge leading to 
San Cbristoval, but all resistance might be said 
to have ceased. An attempt to retake the castle 
was made in vain ; but the brave Colonel Ridge 
of the 5th, who had so distinguished himself, 
lost his life by almost one of the last shots that 
was fired in this fruitless effort to recover a place 
which had cost the army the hearts’-blood of the 
third division; and the dawn of the morning of 
the 7th of April showed to the rest of the army, 
like a speck in the horizon, the shattered rem- 
nant of Picton’s invincible soldiers, as they stood 
in a long group upon the ramparts of a spot 
that, by its isolated situation, towering height, and 
vast strength, seemed not to appertain to the rest 
of the fortifications, and which the enemy, with 
their entire disposable force, were unable to 
retake from the few bravo men that now stood 
triumphant upon its lofty battlements. Never- 
theless, triumphant and stern as was their atti- 
tude, it wos not without its alloy, for more than 
five-sixths of their officers and comrades either 
lay dead at their feet, or badly wounded in the 
ditch below them. All their generals, Picton 
amongst the number, and almost all their colo- 
nels, were cither killed or wounded ; and as they 
stood to receive the praises of their commander, 
and the cheers of their equally brave but unfor- 
tunate companions in arms, their diminished 
front and haggard appearance told, with terrible 
truth, the nature of the conflict in which they had 
been engaged. Yet those soldiers — the compa- 
nions of Lord Wellington in six campaigns, and 
victorious in more than a hundred combats — and, 
in saying this, I make no distinction between 
any of the Peninsular heroes — have no medal to 
mark their deeds! They stand — if not a de- 
graded, that they could not be — a n unrewarded 
tribe, while the Waterloo army — nine-tenths of 
whom never saw a shot fired before that battle — 
are honoured with a medal, and two years' of 
service over the heads of those very men ! 

The limits of this “Reminiscence” will not 
allow the writer of it to enter more in detail upon 
the different features of the storming of Badajoz. 
Many brave 'officers greatly distinguished them- 
selves, and some few escaped as 'by a miracle. 
Those matters, as also the sacking of the city, 


shall be the subject of his next number; and, in 
conclusion, he will merely add, that early on the 
morning of the 7th of April, Phillipon and his 
garrison, which had taken refuge in San Chris- 
toval, hoised the white flag, in token of submis- 
sion, and from that moment the beautiful and 
rich town of Badajoz became a scene of plunder 1 
and devastation. 

“The escalade on the bastion of St. Vicente, | 
by General Walker’s brigade, was one of the 
most daring exploits, considering all things, ever 
attempted in ancient or modern warfare.” — 
(Jones’ Sieges.) Yet an officer of the Line, who 
served here as Assistant-Engineer with the Lad- 
der Party, who was severely wounded, was after- 
wards again severely wounded while acting in 
the same capacity at the 6iegc of Burgos, and 
who has been on active service to the present 
hour, bearing testimonials of distinguished con- 
duct, remains without promotion ; — we allude to 
Lieut. Percy Neville, of the 26th, then of the » 
30th regiment— Ed. < 

From the United Sen-ice Journal. 

7 \do years and a Half in the American Navy, 

being a Voyage on board the U. S. FrigaU 

Constellation. By E. C. Wines. 

These two years and a half might, with very i 
little variation, have been spent in any other l 
navy, the subject matter being chiefly places oo : 
shore, rather than ships afloat Again, — this ) 

being a first cruise, and it being a much harder f 
matter to form comprehensive notions of naval ; 
matters than shore-going people generally think, j 
the professional reader must not expect too much , 
on the faith of the title of the book. Nevertbc- ' 
less, the book is a very interestingone ; and more : 
than this, it is very instructive, and will repay more 
readings than one. The author proclaims his 
youth in his short preface, and this prepares us 
for enthusiastic descriptions ; but his enthusiasm 
is of the right kind. It is not a capricious and 
feverish passion for opera dancing or French cook - 
cry, but an admiration and love, and therefore 
warm interest in, whatever is elevated in prin- 
ciple, admirable in character, and beautiful in the 
works of nature. He is not over careful to in- 
form us how often be was asked to dinner at any 
great man’s, or to specify what duet or trio was 
sung at a particular hour ; hence his book is de- 
ficient in many matters which would be inter- 
esting to many readers. His reflections are nei- 
ther tinged with the rudeness of republicanism, 
nor sickiled over with imitated refinement ; and 
he introduces, on frequent occasions, sentiments 
of a higher order than ever find their way into 
books written only to amuse and sell. He pos- 
sesses considerable command of language and a 
fortunate choice of words ; but bis style is full of 
hacknied expressions, and of words or phrases 
which are cither oversights or Yank seisms, and 
which are, in many places, absolutely laughable. 
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The language in which he alludes to the objects 
of his classic enthusiasm requires, in many places, 
t great deal of cooling down. His indiscriminate 
warmth ofl&nguage may lead cursory readers to 
draw inferences which he would be the first to 
regret Thus, in alluding to prayers to the Virgin, 
at p. 235. he almost seems to be writing a eulc gy 
on superstition. 

We are sorry to have no room for extracts, 
and must confine ourselves to a very few obser- 
vations. At Norfolk, (America,) he observes, 
with regard to the ladies, of whom he is always 
a passionate admirer, that, as in Europe, those of 
the southern states aire inferior in personal beauty to 
those of the northem,butthatin grace and conversa- 
tion they greatly surpass. According to his account, 
quarter-deck etiquette in the U. S. navy must be 
pretty rigorously kept up, when a serious com- 
plaint is made of an officer for breaking out into 
a hone lauqh there ; and when a man is flogged 
for going afl on the wrong side of the deck ! 
Perhaps this may provoke some of our philan- 
thropists to dash at once in mediae res, and insist 
on the immediate abolition of punishment by 
Congress. In enumerating matters of internal 
arrangement of the ships, he mentions an air- 
pump for removing foul air from below. Amongst 
considerations, on the improvement of the navy, 
he suggests the establishment of a naval college. 
Whatever be the strength of the arguments, the 
the utility of such a measure is doubtful. In 
reading his remarks on the great advantage of 
the knowledge of mathematics and languages, it 
is highly satisfactory to perceive so great an ad. 
vance made of late years in these matters, as ap- 
plied to ourselves. The difficulty of pursuing 
study has always been sufficiently formidable ; 
hit this difficulty being once overcome in opin- 
ion, we may begin to hope that the time is not 
hr distant when the naval officers will be better 
judges of matters than mere naval architects can 
be, or than quacks can pretend to be. 

His description of the Isle of Wight will be 
read with interest, as will also the tale of the 
dairyman’s daughter, to which he feelingly al- 
fedca In going on board the Victory, he cries 
oot (as a foreigner, the natives being used to it) 
at the tax levied on visiters to the flag-ship of 
Nelson. How long is this custom of debasing 
everything, public and private, that will fetch a 
half-penny, into the sordid purposes of individual 
avarice, to remain the national disgrace ? 

Leaving England, and touching on the coast 
^ France, the Constellation went to the Mediter- 
ranean, where the number of places she touched 
at on the various coasts keep our author in full 
employment His descriptions of the numerous 
?laces he visits are written under the advantage 
°f previous reading, which enabled him to turn 
h» time to the best account in making directly 

whatever was best worth seeing ; and os his ef- 
forts to get into the society of the natives were 
always less with the intention of singing or 
'taring than of getting information, his re- 
marks have generally something in them. 


This book is well worthy the attention of 
every officer going to the Mediterranean; and 
the interest of the descriptions of the places is 
enhanced by the judicious selection of points in 
their classical history, with which he seems to 
| have made himself perfectly familiar. 


From tb« A then cum. 

Rejected Addresses. Eighteenth Edition, 
carefully revised, with an Original Preface 
and Notes, by the Authors. London: 
M urray . 

It is only at the last moment that we have re- 
ceived this work : we have had no time to ascertain 
the nature either of the notes or the revisions ; but 
from the gossiping preface we extract the follow- 
ing, which may entertain our readers : — 

11 Strangers to the arcana of the booksellers’ 
trade, and unacquainted with their almost in- 
vincible objection to single volumes of low 
rice, especially when tendered by writers who 
ave acquired no previous name, we little an- 
ticipated that they would refuse to publish our 
Rejected Addresses , even although we asked no- 
thing for the copyright. Such, however, proved 
to be the case. Our manuscript was perused 
and returned to us by several of the most emi- 
nent publishers. Well do we remember betak- 
ing ourselves to one of the craft in Bond-street, 
whom we found in a back parlour, with his 
gouty leg propped upon a cushion, in spite of 
which warning he diluted his luncheon with 
I frequent glasses of Madeira. ' What have you 
already written?’ was liis first question, an 
interrogatory to which we had been subjected 
in almost every instance. 4 Nothing by which 
! we can be known. ’ * Then I am afraid to un- 
dertake the publication.’ We presumed timidly 
to suggest that everv writer must have a begin- 
ning, and that to refuse to publish for him until 
he had acquired a name, was to imitate the 
sapient mother who cautioned her son against 
going into the water until he could swim. 'An 
old joke— a regular Joe !’ exclaimed our com- 
panion, tossing off another bumper. ‘ Still 
older than Joe Miller,’ was our reply ; * for, if 
we mistake not, it is the very first anecdote in 
the faceti® of Hierocles.’ ‘ Ha, sirs ! ’ resumed 
the bibliopolist, 4 you are learned, are you ? So, 
Boh ! — Well, leave your manuscript with me ; 1 
will look it over to-night, and give you an an- 
swer to-morrow.’ Punctual as the clock we 
presented ourselves at bis door on the following 
morning, when our papers were returned to us 
with the observation — ‘ These trifles are really 
not deficient in smartness ; they are well, vastly 
well for beginners ; but they will never do— 
never. Thep would not pay for advertising, 
and without it 1 should not sell fifty copies.’ 

“ This was discouraging enough. If the 
most experienced publisher feared to be out of 
pocket by the work, it was manifest, a fortiori, 
that its writers ran a risk of being still more 
heavy losers, should they undertake the publi- 
cation on their own account. We had no ob- 
jection to raise a laugh at the expense of others; 
but to do it at our own costs, uncertain as we 
were to what extent we might be involved, had 
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never entered into our contemplation. In this 
dilemma, our Addresses , now in every sense re- 
jected, might probably have never seen the 
light, had not some good angel whispered us to 
betake ourselves to Mr. John Miller, a drama- 
tic publisher, then residing in Bow-street, Co- 
vent Garden. No sooner had this gentleman 
looked over our manuscript, than he imme- 
diately offered to take upon himself all the risk 
of publication, and to give us half the profits, 
should there be any ; a liberal proposition, with 
which we gladly closed . So rapid and decided 
was its success, at which none were more un- 
feignedly astonished than its authors, that Mr. 
Miller advised us to collect some Imitations of 
Horace , which had appeared anonymously in 
the Monthly Mirror , offering to publish them 
upon the same terms. We aid so accordingly; 
and as new editions of the Rejected Addresses 
were called for in quick succession, we- were 
shortly enabled to sell cur half copyright in the 
two works to Mr. Miller, for one thousand 
pounds ! ! We have entered into this unim- 
portant detail, not to gratify any vanity of our 
own, but to encourage such literary beginners 
as may be placed in similar circumstances ; os 
well as to impress upon publishers the propriety 
of giving more consideration to the possible 
merit of the works submitted to them, than to 
the mere magic of a name.” I 


From tho Athenaeum. 

LINES. 

Written by the Author of 1 The Bride's Tragedy ,’ 
in the blank-leaf of the ‘ Prometheus Unbound .’ 

[When Mr. Beddoes penned this fine extra- 
vaganza, the subject oi its graceful idolatry 
was still living, and hopes, to be shortly after 
so ruthlessly destroyed, were indulged of that 
increasing luxuriance of his great genius, (sea- 
son after season more prodigal than the last,) 
which, had life been granted, would certainly 
not have been wanting. Ten years have since 
elapsed, and in that long interval the author 
of the Bride’s Tragedy has claimed no second 
“ award.” For aught, indeed, that our litera- 
ture would have lost, he might have perished 
in the same fatal storm in the Gulf of Spezia. 
How much longer is he contented to be un- 
known as the author of the Bride's Tragedy — 
(that blossom of exquisite beauty, still but a 
blossom,) — and is expectation, in the few who 
know his really great and rare powers, to doze 
away at lost into oblivion ?] 

Write it in gold — a Spirit of the sun, 

An Intellect ablaze with heavenly thoughts, 

A Soul with all the dews of pathos shining, 
Odorous with love, and sweet to silent woe 
With the dark glories of concentrate song, 

Was sphered in mortal earth. Angelic sounds. 
Alive with panting thoughts, sunned the dim 
world : 

The bright creations of a human heart 
Wrought magic in the bosoms of mankind : 

A flooding summer burst on Poetry, 

Of which the crowning sun, the night of beauty 


The dancing showefs, the birds whose anthem?, 
wild, 

Note after note, unbind the enchanted leaves 
Of breaking buds, eve, and the flow of dawn, 

Were centred and condensed in his one name 
As in a providence — and that was SHELLEY. 

Oxford, 1823. 

From the Examiner. 

GODOLPHIN. 

The first volume of this novel we read with 
extreme zest We cannot describe it better than 
as a younger brother of Pelham The resemblance 
in style and the management of point is very 
close ; there is also the same condensation of sub- 
tle observation in maxims, and the same felicitious 
manner of turning characteristics ; but there is 
not the fertility, the invention, or the depth of Mr. 
Bulwer’s performance. The book has either been 
got up in great haste, or it is the work of two 
hands of very unequal powers. The intention is 
to illustrate the aristocratic corruptions and defor- 
mities, the vices and the meannesses, the odious- 
ness and the littleness of the great world — but j 
the design, commenced with admirable spirit, is 
not completed ; indeed, it ends, as opened, with ' 
the first volume. The book is of two parts ; the 
first, worldly, which is all clever ; the second, ro- 1 
mantic, which is somewhat flaring and extra va- j 
gant. W e pass from a fine sketchy style of drawing 
men and things as they arc, to the scene-painter’s ■ 
goddess. Many, however, who admire the old 
pattern of love stories, and delight in an astrologer 1 
who catches glimpses of futurity, especially if he , 
have a daughter who jumps on the hero’s back, 1 
and dies according to custom of desertion, will 
declare our opinion naught, and decidedly prefer ' 
the second and third volumes of Godolphin, in 
which arc “ all the fine tilings,” as gaudy sins 
against nature and taste are called. As in the 
portraiture of the world as it is, the author re- 
sembles Bulwcr, so in the portraiture of the world 
of romance he strongly reminds us of Godwin, but 
in his questionable manner. Yet what we have 
remarked upon as faults would hardly have struck 
us as faults in a book of a more vulgar manufac- 
ture throughout. It is the immediate comparison 
of the false with a superior style which compels 
criticism. There is a disappointment The pages 
of the first volume fly under our hands; we are 
eager to see how the author will carry out the 
design so forcibly commenced ; the second volume 
is almost an epsiodc, common-place and tedious ; 
and though the third brings us again to the scene 
upon which so much ability had been shown, the 
purpose seems lost, and the author appears to have 
enough to do in carrying on the story to a close, 
instead of making it carry on the indicated design. 
The aim in the commencement is excellent, but 
it ends without success. It goes off like a rocket, 
brilliantly aspiring; but it finishes its career a 
rocket-stick. 
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From the Examiner, May 19. 

THE PROJECT FOR SLAVERY. 

Further consideration has confirmed the opi- 
nion we expressed upon the first glance at this 
projectr— that it is impracticable. It meddles 
with slavery without bestowing freedom ; it 
breaks in upon the master’s authority and yet it 
continues the negroes’ forced labour. It takes 
iway the fear of immediate punishment, and it 
Iocs not substitute the immediate rewards of in- 
dustry. It attempts to eke out the motives to 
abour by compulsion removed to the hands of 
he magistrate, and the far distant application of 
vnges to the purchase of liberty. The first 
change will make the negro fear the whip less, 
tat will the second inspire him with h love of 
abour? Look at human nature in circumstances 
nost favourable to forecast and fortitude. Con- 
iidcr how weak are motives which are drawn 
row a distance of a dozen years ; how faintly 
hey opera to on conduct ; how uncertain seems 
he object so for removed; how languid the ex* 
relations, and incapable of combating the temp- 
ation to present indulgence and enjoyment ? It 
s reckoned that for twelve years the negro will 
ay by the wages of the fourth of his labour, and 
ive meanwhile on the allowances of a slave, fore- 
going all allurements of ease and pleasure for 
he distant blessing of liberty. This plan is not 
ramed, as alleged, for men unfit for freedom, but 
or sages, for miracles of self-denial for self-enno- 
>lement Their reward after all is only to rank 
vith men, but in the attainment of it they must 
Tactice more than the common virtues of men; 
ind this perfection is to be exhibited in the pre- 
aration, the mere preparation,- for the use of 
iberty! Why, according to these views, the 
'real school of philosophy should be the slave 
pings ; our divines should repair to them for ex- 
amples of victory of the elevated desires over the 
nstant sensual solicitations. They see no such 
nstanees at Oxford and Cambridge — no such 
raining for the right pse of power as is expected 
or the right use of liberty. The black skins 
ne expected to do for earth what the black-coats 
Museum , No. 135. 


will not do for heaven. The forethought of our 
own labouring people does not generally extend 
from one Saturday to another, but the forethought 
of the poor negroes is to extend to the end of 
twelve years. They must toil and hoard, and 
toil, and hoard, patiently and abstinently, and 
never flag and sink at heart with the thought 
that death may overtake them in their yet 
slavish condition, and cut off the enjoyment for 
which they have made all exertions and all 
sacrifices. There are men in civilized society 
who submit to a state of uneasiness and priva- 
tions, for the attainment of remote objects, (often 
of an unworthiness which has the strongest 
temptation for unworthincss,) and their energy 
and fortitude are admired, however the direction 
of them may be condemned by the moralist ; and 
the poor slave, for the distant prize of selflpos- 
session, is expected to display the same rare 
| qualities, though it is said that he is yet unqua- 
| lifted for freedom ! 

What is to be the condition of the negro 
during the period between the passing of the 
law and the purchase of his own body. In the 
project the name of slavery is abolished and 
apprenticeship substituted, and we admit that, if 
there were any magical force in words, there are 
many parts of the project under consideration 
which would be well conceived, but the fault is 
that the words and the men are at odds, on both t 
the black and the white side. The legislation of 
Mr. Stanley would have many recommendations 
which it wants, if the nature of the men, with 
which it has to do, were wholly different from 
what it is, and were the geography of the West 
Indies accommodated to the Secretary’s super, 
intendence of the administration of the laws. 
Though blacks were stoic philosophers, yet 
white* remaining no better than whites are, it 
would be necessary, to the effect of Mr. Stanley's 
legislation, to bring the West Indies alongside of 
Great Britain, we say alongside, because we have 
experience of the ill effect of any geographical 
division in the government of Ireland. If Jamai- 
ca were as Yorkshire wo think Mr. Stanley 
might, by great energy, and the watchfulness of 
V 
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an Argus, compel the observance of the rights of| 
the slaves, (or apprentices, as he prefers to call 
them). Mr. Flnlav will tell him that the laws 


yon may, call it apprenticeship or what pm 
please, it is the labour of slavery with an appli* 
cation to satisfy the slaver's demand. The ap- 


hitherto framed for the regulation of infant 
labour in factories, not farther distant than the 
North of Great Britain, under the very eyes of 
the Legislature, and the hands of their power, 
have never been enforced. It is, indeed, always 
of passing difficulty to procure the performance 
of regulations where there is an interested and 
stubborn local hostility, and especially when the 
law has to put forth a long arm, which, though 
capable of striking forcibly in a peremptory blow, 
feeble in minute and protracted directions. Mr. 
Stanley relies on the example of Venezuela, 
where the governing power had immediate cog. 
nizance and immediate action. The West In- 
dian is a very different case, and the Minister has 
misled himself with an obviously false analogy. 
Were the slaves in Great Britain, Mr. Stanley's 
project would be more feasible. 

But supposing time and space were annihilated, 
and that the authority of England could secure the 
rights of the blacks, what would then be their 
condition? We are told that slavery would be 
abolished. u The slave,” says an advocate for 
the plan, “ would immediately acquire all the 
rights enjoyed by his fellow men Iiow ? The 
choice offered to him is to be apprenticed la- 
bourer, or unconditionally slave. Is this alter- 
native consistent with the rights of freemen? 
But ifiie accept the first branch of it, he may in 
a dozen years become a freeman, if he have fair 
play from the master and the magistrate, and 
self-denial, prudence, and length of days; and 
he may enjoy liberty if he have youth and 
vigour on his side, and strength remaining, after 
twelve years of labour, to profit by the possession 
of his own body. An apprenticed labourer is to 
be a being three-fourths of compelled labour, and 
one-fourth of pledged labour to be carried to the 
account of his self- purchase. This fourth part 
of the labour, which is for the slave's ultimate 
benefit supposing he live, and live prudently and 
industriously, must in some way be compelled, 
for out of it is to be rendered a tax fer the re- 
payment of a loan (as it is fraudulently called) to 
the proprietor, in default of which the proprietor 
is responsible. Now if this tax out of the negro's 
wages must be paid by the negro or the planter, 
the work for the wages must be compulsory, and 
thus the apprenticed labourer is not his own 
master as to that portion of his time which is 
ostensibly set apart for his own benefit and free- 
will. If he fail to render his portion of the re- 
payment of the loan to his proprietor, he loses a 
corresponding portion of his labour for the next 
half year, and what is to be the consequence 
should he then again be in default ? The fourth 
of the negro's labour which is set apart fer him 
is his in what way ? his that he may make him- 
self his own. His for redemption from slavery. 
His toil fer his master's compensation. His 
composition -of the original felony; his buying 
off the wrongs against himself. Disguise it as 


prenticed labourer has agreed to the terms; but 
the agreement is the agreement of one who bu 
no choice but of terminable or interminable 
slavery. 

The scheme is that the master shall fix the 
slave's price, and that the wages for a fourth of 
his labour shall annually be a twelfth of the price, 
and thus it is supposed that the negro will earn 
his ransom in twelve years; but how can this be, 
if a portion of the wages be taken half yearly in 
liquidation of the planter's debt to the public? 
Why should the negro pay the planter's debt 
out of the labour reserved to him for the pur- 
chase of his freedom? The negro owes nothing 
to the master; let the planter's claim to compen- 
sation be what it may, and lay where it may, it 
cannot attach to the slave, robbed of his liberty, 
and whose wrongs are the planter’s rights. 

' The loan of fifteen millions (propo s ed when 
the remission of taxes to the amount of the in- 
terest is declared impossible) is proposed in con- 
sideration of the planter's sacrifice of the fourth 
part of the slave's labour, which fourth part, be 
it observed, is to render back to the planter the 
whole price he has fixed on the slave, and be- 
sides that to pay a portion of the planter's debt 
But it is far from clear that the loan is to be a 
loan. Mr. Stanley thinks it prudent to call it a 
loan, but he says significantly enough : — 

It will be a question for Parliament to decide 
in what manner and on what conditions that 
loan shall be granted, and how it shall be re- 
paid — and further, if they shall be prepared to 
go so far as to say that they will not require 
repayment, it will be for Parliament, if it shall 
Hunt fit to do so, to convert the loan into a 
gift. In the first instance, however, our pro* 
position is to advance* to the planter a lota of 
fifteen millions. 

Such is the wisdom of Whig Ministers— the 
crooked cunning which for the sake of emioo 
and shuffling foregoes true policy. 

Call the advance a loan and ultimately con- 
vert it to a gift, and what is the consequence ? 
Why that you lose the terms which the gift is 
the first instance would have procured. You 
have parted with the money without the grace 
of a gift or the benefit of a bargain. In every 
way, in conciliation, in negotiation, the least has 
been made of the grant If the country be con- 
tent to afford fifteen millions fer the purpose of 
emancipating the slaves, let as much advantage 
as possible be made of the money. Don't treat 
with the planter upon the terms of a borrower, 
when it is in contemplation to benefit him to the 
amount of the advance. The planters bare ue 
claim on the national generosity. Worse sub- 
jects, men more turbulent and demoralized, don't 
exist They will port with no advantage (real 
or fended) which, per fas aut nefas, they can 
retain ; and nothing should be made over to them 
without an equivalent concession. Whatever 
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noney is advanced to them will never be returned, 
and therefore if it be granted let it bo paid away 
out and out for such improvement of terms as 
may be had for it As the project is opened, 
Mr. Stanley evidently proposes a double boon for 
the West India proprietary ; be proposes to make 
them a gift under cover of a loan, (thus avoiding a 
demand on them for any return,) and he proposes 
to tighten their monopoly of the British market, — 
compensation in disguise, and the very worst 
and most extravagant mode in which cotnpensa- 
two ean be given. We have often been induoed 
to think that the cheapest way of settling the 
dare question would be by giving compensation 
for the emancipated slaves, and throwing open the 
sugar market 

Many as are the projects to the present pro- 
ject (and they are more than we have now the 
opportunity of stating, but not more than might 
be supposed to attach to a scheme conceived in 
the fervour of Mr. Stanley’s presumption in the 
brief period since his promotion to the Colonial 
Office,) it cannot be said that the plan is not pro- 
motive of emancipation, for we are confident that 
two years, or less, after the measure has been 
attempted, (carried into effect it will never be,) 
the negroes will have settled the question in their 
own way. In the mazes of this complicated 
scheme, which puzzles the clearest heads, the 
poor blacks are to unravel their rights and find 
their way to liberty ! To the temper of Stoics 
they must add the wit of CEdipus. No, no, they 
will make a short cut to the object too much in- 
voked and too far removed for patience. 

The slave question allows of no mixed settle- 
ment The choice is the whip or wages, and 
there can be no composition of the two without a 
consequence at variance with the design. Hu- 
manity will no longer endure the whip, and 
wages, with complete emancipation, must be 
substituted as motive to labour. 

Lord Howick’s opposition to the plan of his 
father's Ministry is very remarkable. He affords 
the rare and honourable example of a man 
whose experience in office has corrected the 
opinions he had before shared with the party in 
power, and caused him to abandon office. Hav- 
ing objected to the project. Lord Howick 
aid:— 

It might be alleged that he was arguing in- 
consistently with his former opinions, and he 
admitted that his opinions upon the subject 
had undergone a very great change ; the more 
he had inquired the more his views of it had 
enlarged. He was now ashamed to think bow 
lightly he had imbibed the notion that it was 
a delusion to talk of the evils of slavery, 
and that the slave was not to be pitied. When 
he was appointed to the office he lately filled, 
he became satisfied that the negro ought to 
hare protection against an abuse of the power 
which the master possessed. But he was not 
then convinced of the evil inherent in the sys- 
tem itself, and it was only by the progress of 
discussion that he became convinced of the 
pnetical failure of the experiment on which 


we had been acting of late years* and particu- 
larly during the last two years ; and that if the 
present system was to be maintained, and the 
negroes were to work by force and not by will, 
the evil was less where the master was an irre- 
sponsible despot. 

Having argued the impossibility of procuring 
an administration of the proposed law by the un- 
willing Colonists, bis Lordship came to the con- 
clusion: — 

That there were only two possible courses 
to be adopted; we must recognise perfect 
slavery or perfect freedom; the present 
scheme was neither. * * # 

There might be danger in carrying any mea- 
sure into effect against the wisn of the legis- 
latures, but a greater danger in attempting to 
carry a complicated plan, which was neitner 
one thing nor the other. It would not satisfy 
the slave, and would create discontent amongst 
the masters. What would be the result if 
emancipation were carried without the consent 
of the local legislatures? He confessed that only 
bad consequences were likely to result from it; 
but he did not anticipate bloodshed. The 
negro would gain all he wished ; and what had 
he to expect from disorder ? It had been sug- 
gested that the colonists would resist; but 
how far had the colonists the power of resist- 
ance ? How was slavery maintained ? It was 
by our military force ; withdraw it and slavery 
fell to the ground. 

From iho JStbenmam. 

MEMOIRS OF MRS. INCHBAL D. — By 
James Boaden, Esq. 2 vols. London: Bentley. 

The broad outline of Mrs. Inchbald’s history 
is sufficiently well known; it is equally well 
knowq that she wrote her own Memoirs, few 
which no less a sum than one thousand pounds 
was offered, and yet, from some scruple of con. 
science or delicacy of feeling, she destroyed them. 
What the nature or the merit of the work would 
have been, it is difficult to say ; her present bio- 
grapher seems to have possessed himself of her 
papers, including a sort of diary which abounds 
in minute information ; but, to the writer herself, 
many an unimportant word and seemingly tr ifling 
memorandum would have had a long rh»in Q f 
connecting interests, and it is not improbable that 
by the skilful and fkithful hand of the author of 
( The Simple Story,’ the history it recalled would 
have been graced with some deeply pathetic or 
humorous moral. We must, however, rest con- 
tent with the work before us. As it is not yet 
published, we shall confine ourselves generally to 
extract,— only observing, that the second volume 
is by far the more interesting, and that we can 
forgive Mr. Boaden for a good deal of trifling, 
and some tediousness, because, on the whole, 
Mrs. Inchbald’s character comee out delightfully 
— she was indeed a most amiable and excellent 
woman, and such is the impreerion left on the 
mi pd after reading these volumes. 

It is in the narrative of her early life that we 
have most reason to regret the destruction of the 
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autobiogTap&ie memoir. There, no doubt, hiy the 
romance of it; yet occasional letters give us a 
pleasant inrfight into characters and circumstances 
of those times that to us seem strange. Think, 
for instance, of John Kemble and Mis. Siddons 
being hooted off the stage a» unworthy to appear 
before the critics of Liverpool ! Here is the proof : 

Liverpool, June 18th. 1778. 

“ Madam, — I know you rove news. 1 hope 
you will find mine entertaining, and excuse my 
boldness in taking my sister’s employment 
from her. But why should I endeavour to find 
excuse s for doing what 1 think an. honour to 
me ? Without more preamble, then, our affairs 
here are dreadful. On Monday night we 
opened our theatre. Before the play began, 
Mr. Younger advanced before the curtain, if 
possible to prevent any riot, with which he had 
publicly been threatened for presuming to 
bring any company to Liverpool who had not 
played before the King. In vain did he at- 
tempt to oratorize ; the remorseless villains 
threw up their hats, hissed, kicked, stamped, 
bawled, did everything to Drevent his being 
heard. After two or three fruitless entrances, 
and being saluted with volleys of potatoes and 
broken bottles, he thought proper to depute 
Siddons as his advocate, who entered bearing 
a board large enough to secure his person, in- 
scribed with Mr. Younger’s petition to be 
heard. The rogues would hear nothing, and 
Siddons may thank his wooden protector that 
his bones are whole. Mrs. Siddons entered 
next P. S. and Mrs. Kniveton O. P. — mais 
aussi infortunees — he bun ! Madame Kniveton a 
la mauvaise fortune de Umber dans unc convul- 
sion sur Us planes: the wretches laughed and 
would willingly have sent a peal of shouts after 
her into the next world loud enough to have 
burst the gates of her destination. They next 
extinguished all the lights round the house : 
then jumped upon the stage : brushed every 
lamp out with their hats : took back their mo- 
ney; left the theatre, and determined them- 
selves to repeat this till they have ' another 
company. Well, madam, I was going to ask 
what you think of all this — but 1 can see you 
laughing ! — I had almost forgot to tell you 
every wall in the city is covered with verse 
and prose expressive of the contempt they hold 
us iiv. 

“ My tragedy has long been finished — long 
in Mr. Harris’s hands, who sent it back to me 
a month ago unopened, with an assurance that 
it toould not do. * * * 

“ Mrs. Siddons best respects to yourself and 
Mr. Inchbald, with mine, who am, Madam, 
u Your very humble servant, 

“ J. P. Kemble.” 

“ Mra. fnchbald, Leeds. 

The following discussion between an actress 
and a manager fifty years ago, may be interest- 
ing at this moment. We should like to compare 
amounts with the half salaries offered by La- 
porte: — 

*< We have seen the line of business she sup- 
ported in the theatre. Her salary for it was 
il. 6s. 8 d per week, till the 28th of October, 
from which day to the end of the year she had 


2!. — with the necessity of working' steadily st 
her dresses, to keep up to the splendour or the 
fashion of the characters she represented. It 
is not very unreasonable in a lady like Mn. 
Inchbald, if she represent to a manager tint 
these are hard conditions. She is no novice, 
who comes there to learn her profession, sock 
as we have seen by shoals in the present day, 
and who really ought to pay rather than fee 
paid ; but had actea in theatres of the highest 
respectability, and with performers of either 
sex, who (whether they had played before the 
King or not) were fully eaual to any under the 
management of the London patentees, what- 
ever they might conceive of we know not what 
taste ana refinement demanded by the specta- 
tors of the Capital. Harris had little argu- 
ment against her plea of quantum mermt. 
What he had we shall see reflected by Wilson, 
in a letter which shall follow these remarks; 
no other than this, that * it she had a low sala- 
ry, she did high business; and could not be 
paid in consequence and money too-* ” 

A twelvemonth after, her salary was raised to 
three pounds a week, on condition that she realbi 
in the pantomime ! In the summer, Mrs. Incb- 
bald engaged with Colman at the Haymarket ftr 
thirty shillings a week ! and, being resolved, with 
an honest mind, that her expenses should not ea- 
cced her income, she now removed to a Firm's 
room at 3s. 6 d. a week, where she continued sT 
the summer ; yet, and it is worthy of admiration, 
poor as she may appear to have been, die round 
money both to lend and to give. The world, in- 
deed, which never troubles itself to unravel the 
mystery of human nature, gave Mrs. Inchbald, 
while living, little credit for her noble liberality 
to all her relatives and friends, but formed their 
hasty judgment of her character on her ev ideal 
self-denial : that she was penurious, there is do 
doubt, but not in giving ; her early life had ban 
a struggle for independence — she had therefoe 
taught herself to disregard those superfluous fci- 
uries which tempt so many of her profession to 
disgrace and shame — and the habit thus induct.!, 
continued through life, but was in fine and ndk 
contrast to her generosity to others. We puttie 
two following passages in juxtaposition, that cs* 
readers may truly comprehend the conduct of tka 
excellent woman : — 

“ My evenings now begin to be dull, they 
are so long, ana no fire to cheer them. I would 
give a good deal, could I call on you one hoar 
every evening; it would make my days work 
go off with more spirit : but I have no evea- 
mg’s reward for the labour of the day ; and in 
that I am poorer than the poorest wife or mo- 
ther in the w’orld. All the entertainment I it- 
| quire is the exchange of a few sentences, and 
that I do not sometimes obtain for days toge- 
ther.” J ° 

Yet the following was about the same time ad- 
dressed to her by a casual acquaintance : — 

“ Mv Dkar Madam, — My acknowledgment 
of your kindness cannot be too soon expressed ; 
be pleased to accept the Ibanks of a gratefai 
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heart It is 16 your goodness I was indebted 
for a fire last winter ; and the comfort yoa have 
now afforded me will be ever imprinted on my 
memory. As Mrs. Wood has written you all 
the news, I have nothing farther to add, but 
my best wishes for your health and happiness 
in whatever situation you may move. 

“ 1 remain, my dear Madam, your obliged 
and affectionate mend, 

“ Mart Hopkins.” 

Here is another pair of companion pictures ; 
the first is a clever sketch of her own apartment : 

“My present apartment is so small, that 1 
am all over black and blue with thumping my 
body and limbs against my furniture on every 
aide : but then 1 have not far to walk to reach 
anything I want ; for I can kindle my fire as 1 
lie in bed ; and put on my cap as I dine ; for 
the looking glass is obliged to stand on the 
same table with my dinner. To be sure, if 
there was afire in the night, I must inevitably 
be burnt, for I am at the top of the house, and 
so removed from the front part of it, that 1 can- 
not hear the least sound of anything from the 
street ; but then , 1 have a great deal of fresh 
sir, more day-light than most people in Lon- 
don, and the enchanting view of thd Thames ; 
the Surrey Hills ; and of three windmills , often 
throwing their giant arms about, secure from 
>very attack of the Knight of the woful coun- 
enance.” 

Contrast this with the following, written to a 
riend in the country on the illness of her Sister 
ligsby : — 

“April 14. 17P9. 

“Whether you write to me or not, I feel 
very satisfaction that the present circum- 
tances will admit of. 1 know that you are 
ot neglecting anything that may conduce to 
l y welfare ; and 1 want no professions or at- 
rntion to me, to increase the confidence 1 
sve in you. 

“lam more apt than most people to start at 
[pense, but believe ine ’tis only when I wit- 
ise expenses that are superfluous. Upon an 
tcasion like the present, with you for the 
anager of ray purse, I shall consider every 
rlhing expended as indispensably necessary, 
id from my heart rejoice that 1 have earned 
id saved a little money for so good a purpose. 
“ I have no one direction to give you, be- 
use you perfectly understand my wishes — 
ery thing requisite to the comfort and decen- 
of her and those about her, and nothing 
rther. I will add, it would be more satisfac- 
ry if the weekly expenses, after you come 
ray, could be ascertained ; and that no bill 
any kind should be run on her account, but 
immediate demand sent to me, or an imrae- 
ite statement of anything taken up on an 
lergency . I do this, to preserve myself from 
i temptation of thinking 1 have been imposed 
by unnecessary expenses, and a kind of 
fish surprise , which too frequently accompa- 
:8 the receipt of the most just bill. 

* Whatever money is weekly wanted shall 
most punctually sent.” 

Again: 

1 1 have met with no lodgings that suit me. 
V 2 


My sister’s illness will most likely keep me 
here some time longer, for in this house my 
decreased expenses ao not suffer me to feel the 
weight of hers.” 

Mrs. Inchbald, soon after her engagement in 
London, became a successful writer, and from 
her prudence accumulated a small property ; we 
are not, therefore, contrasting her liberality with 
her income — which, of course varied greatly — 
but her liberality to others, with her own self 
denial : she seems, indeed, to have aided or sup- 
ported nearly all her family. Relations are not 
easily satisfied — her sister Dolly pouted a little 
upon occasion, and it is quite amusing to see the 
formality with which the balance sheet is drawn 
out against her in consequence : 


“ Annuity, with the Inoome Tax - £88 0 0 

When my play came out - - - 5 0 0 

When I went to the country - - 2 0 0 

When I drew on Longman - - 3 0 0 

Her broken finger 100 

Heavy Head 100 


£100 0 0 

To this there is yet a Nota Bene : — “ I 


charge no income tax but for the annuity, 
though 1 pay it upon all my gifts alike, but 
this would add to the present account no less 
than 5*. 2s.” 

It being, however, suggested to her by a friend* 
that thirty pounds a year would be desirable and 
sufficient, it was allowed ; and as Dolly was ill, 
we have immediately minute dietetic regulations 
forwarded as anxiously as if she had paid, instead 
of received, the annuity. 

At fitty-six Mrs. Inchbald found herself almost 
alone in the world— one sister only survived. A 
letter or two written at this time tells her history 
very admirably : — 

“You are hard-hearted in your censure of 
my floor ; — forgetting that it is both my eating- 
room and my kitchen ; nay, my scullery, for 
there my saucepans are cleaned. Thank, God, 
I am not like Vivian, 1 can say no, — and from 
that quality may I date ray peace of mind, not 
to be sullied or much disturbed by ten thou- 
sand grease spots. 1 say no to all the vanities 
of the world, and perhaps soon shall have to 
say that i allow my poor infirm sister a hun- 
dred a year. I have raised my allowance to 
eighty ; but, in the rapid stride of her wants, 
and my obligation as a Christian to make no 
selfish refusal to the poor, a few months, I 
foresee, must make the sum a hundred. 

“ 1 have not been in bed these five nights ; 
my bed-chamber due north, t where the sun 
never shines,’ has a chimney that will admit of 
no fire, because it will not draw up the smoke. 
This might be remedied by a bricklayer, and I 
might buy a curtain to the window, and carpet 
for the floor to keep me warm ; but as my resi- 
dence here is uncertain, and it is certain that 
I cannot stay longer than Midsummer, 1 am 
resolved to be at no farther expence to endear 
the place to me. * * * 

“ Another grievance ; the maid is very ill, 
has been so long ; she is an out-patient at St. 
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George s Hospital; shs appears in a decline. 
The Clarkes wish to keep her ; it would be in- 
human in me to object, and equally cruel to see 
her do work that is too much for her constitu- 
tion. I therefore have more household labour 
than 1 had in the Strand ; but I note see two of 
the most sublime sights, every fine day, that 
this world can bestow, and I see them both from 
my window — the rising and the setting sun." 

So that this penurious woman, as she has been 
called, did her own household work at the age of 
sixty, that a poor sick servant girl might neither 
be distressed nor lose her place — and deprived 
herself of the numberless little luxuries that to 
others seem so requisite, that she might mantain 
her sister in comfort! — if this be not generosity, 
then the word has no honest meaning. 

We have hitherto, in our extracts, confined our- 
selves to such passages as seemed best to illustrate 
the character of Mrs. Inchbald — which may serve 
as an example to all the world : wc shall now, 
however, ^ glean a few, without reference to their 
subject ; but the correspondence of the Edgeworths, 
and many anecdotes of other distinguished persons 
must be passed by unnoticed. The following sketch 
of green-room morality is exceeding laughable: — 

44 One evening, about half an hour before the 
curtain was drawn up, some accident having 
happened in the dressing-room of one of the 
actresses, a woman of known intrigue, she ran 
in baste to the dressing-room of Mrs. Wells, to 
finish the business of her toilet. Mrs. Wells, 
who was the mistress of the well-known Cap- 
tain Topham, shocked at the intrusion of a re- 
probated woman, who had a worse character 
than herself, quitted her own room and ran to 
Miss Farren's, crying, 4 What would Captain 
Topham say, if I were to remain in such com- 
pany!’ 

44 No sooner had she entered the room, to 
which as an asylum she had fled, than Miss 
Farren flew out at the door, repeating, 4 What 
would Lord Derby say, if 1 should be seen in 
such edmpany !’" 

An afTccting anecdote of Burke - 

“ Tire horse of his lamented son one day 
came up to him, while buried in thought, and 
gently Laid his head upon Burke s bosom. The 
father threw his arms about the kind animal, in 
an agony of tears." 

A bon-mot by Monk Lewis is, perhaps, worth 
recording. A lady, about to have private theat- 
ricals at her house, alarmed lest a supper, set out 
in the drama, should get scattered about and spoil 
\v»r silk furniture, ordered the butler to provide a 
couple of wooden fowls, a wooden tongne, and so 
forth: 44 Hay," cried Lewi?, 44 if your lady -ship 
gives a wooden supper, the audience will say all 
your actors arc sticks.” 

In the following letter Mrs. Inchbald mentions 
her interview with Madame de Stael : — 

t{ I will now mention the calamity of a neigh- 
bour, by many degrees the first female writer 
in the world, as she is called by the Edinburgh 
Reviewers. Madame de Stael asked a lady of 


my acquaintance to introduce her to me. Tbs 
lady was our mutual acquaintance ,of course, 
and so far my friend as to oonoeal my place of 
abode ; yet she menaced me with a visit from 
the Baroness of Holstein, if l would not con- 
sent to meet her at a third house. After much 
persuasion, I did so. 1 admired Madame de 
Stael much ; she talked to me the whole time : 
so did Miss Edgworth whenever I met her in 
company. These authoresses supposed me dead, 
and seem to pay a tribute to my memory : but 
with Madame de Stael it seemed no passing 
compliment ; she was inquisitive as well as at- 
tentive, and intreated me to explain to her the 
motive why I shunned society ? 4 Because,' 1 
replied, 4 1 dread the loneliness that will follow.’ 

4 What ! will you feel your solitude more when 
ou return from this company, than you did 
efore you came hither?’ 4 Yes/ 4 1 should think 
it would elevate your spirits : why will you feel 
your loneliness more ?’ 4 Because I have no 
one to tell that I have seen you ; no one to 
describe your person to; no one to whom I 
can repeat the many encomiums you have 
passed on my 44 Simple Story no one to enjoy 
any of your praises but myself.’ 4 Ah, ah ! you 
have no children and she turned to an elegant 
young woman, her daughter, with pathetic ten- 
derness. She then so forcibly depicted a mo- 
ther's joys, that she sent me home more 
melancholy at the comparison of our situations 
in life, than could have arisen from the conse- 
quences of riches or poverty. I called by ap- 
pointment at her house two days after. I was 
told she was ill, The next morning ray paper 
explained her illness. You have seen the death 
of her son in the papers : he was one of Berna- 
dotte’s aid-de-camps; the most beautiful young 
man that ever was seen — only nineteen: a duel 
with sabres, and the first stroke literally cut off 
his head ! Necker’s grandson !" 

And now wc must conclude, and cannot do so 
bcttcathan in her own philosophical retrospect of 
her past life and present situation : — 

44 As to myself, I have had a full share of 
the world — a busy share from fifteen to fifty. I 
should want taste did I not now enjoy that va- 
riety in life which 1 gain by solitude. Still a 
medium has ever been wanting, both in my 
public and private life, to give a zest of true 
enjoyment. I had thirty-five years of perpet- 
ual crowd and bustle. I had now had five of 
almost continual loneliness and quiet. * * * 

44 Nor do qot suppose you can alarm me by 
representing the state of apathy as a calamity. 
It is the blessing of old age ; it is the substi- 
tute for patience. It permits me to look in the 

f ;lass without screaming with horror — and to 
ive upon moderate terras of charity with all 
young people, (without much hatred or ma- 
iice,) although 1 can never be young again." 

From the Spectator. 

THE GOVERNMENT PLAN FOR ABOL- 
ISHING COLONIAL SLAVERY. 

The Ministerial plan for putting an end to 
slavery, teat length fairly before the public; and 
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of we are to believe the West Indian fJroprietor 
in the one side, and the ardent Emancipationists 
on the other, it will prove to be a complete foil, 
are, That such would be the opinion of the par- 
ties we have named, was, long before the appear- 
of the {dan, predicted on the surest grounds. It 
was evidently impossible to gratify the prejudices 
or come up to the mark of the? zealots of either par- 
ty, if justice were to be done to the Negroes them- 
selves, and the dictates of common sense and 
humanity were to be followed. It is therefore 
by no means conclusive evidence against the 
project of Ministers, that it pleases neither Mr. 
Benoit nor Mr. Burge, Lord Scffield nor the 
Marquis of Chandos. The great mass of those 
who have been engaged in the discussion of the 
subject of emancipating the Negroes, are utterly 
disqualified from giving a sound opinion upon 
tie means of effecting that object, by the heated 
feelings and bitter exasperation which the con- 
^ Iroversy has engendered. Ministers must look 
i for support only to the dispassionate portion of 
the community : for we trust it will be found 
that some of us at least can argue the question 
; with calmness, and with a view to the real ad- 
vantage of our fellow men, White as well as 
Hack — the subjects of foreign countries as well 
as our own. This latter consideration appears 
to much lost sight of. The Emancipationists 
talk of the tt Negro race,” the unhappy African 
hut all their plans have reference solely to the 
800.000 slaves of onr own Colonies. This, 

„ however, is taking a narrow view of the subject 
There are twice as many slaves as we possess, in 
the United States alone — not to mention Cuba, 
the Brazils, and the French Colonies — whose 
condition most be materially affected by any 
measures which we may adopt with respect to 
' our own Negro population. There are millions 
| also of White men, in various parts of the world, 

1 whose lives and property will be nearly touched 
by our decision of this question : and it will be 
as well to remember, what many seem strangely 
to forget, that although the Negroes are un- 
questionably our fellow creatures, yet that White 
men and women have some claim upon our 
sympathies for the same reason. 

The following are the leading features in the 
Government plan. The badge of slavery is to be 
immediately removed from the Negro ; who is 
to be converted into an apprenticed labourer with 
many of the principal privileges of a free man. 
He is rendered capable of serving in the militia ,* 
and upon juries, and of giving evidence in courts 
of justice, even against his own employer. He 
* not to be punished except by order of the Magis- 
trates; and these Magistrates are to be sent out 
from England, and to be wholly unconnected 
with the Colonies. He is to work only seven 
hours and a half daily for his employer, to re- 
ceive the same maintenance as he is at present 
entitled to for working the whole of his time, and 
wages for the two hours and a half which will re 

VThi* n a dangerous experiment For the protect, at 
«t«, be oujbt not to be trained to the use of arms. 


main out of the working day fen hours. The 
rate at which these wages are to be paid — a most 
difficult and puzzling matter to arrange-^is fixed 
by a remarkably ingenious method. The master 
himself is to fix the price of his slave ; and the 
wages are to bear such a proportion to the price 
named by him, that for the whole of his spare 
time, if given to the master, the Negro will re- 
citve one twelfth of his price annually. Thus, 
if the master puts too high a value on his slave, 
he will have to pay him wages proportionally 
high ; if too low, the slave, who is not to be 
compelled to give his spare time to his master, 
but may go where he can get work and wages 
which he likes better, will be able to buy off his 
apprenticeship on comparatively easy terms. 
Upon payment of the price fixed by his master, the 
apprenticed Negro may at once acquire his free- 
dom ; or he may borrow the money from a third 
party, binding himself, under the sanction of a 
Magistrate, to the lender for a term of years, as 
a security for its repayment All children bom 
after the passing of the act, or who at the time of 
its passing shall he under six years of age , are td 
be absolutely free , and to be maintained by their 
parents ; and in failure of such maintenance, are 
to be deemed apprentices to their respective own- 
ers without receiving wages, the males till the 
age of twenty. four, the women till twenty, when 
they are to be free. A loan of fifteen millions 
is to be made to the proprietors of West India 
estates and slaves, for which they art to pay in- 
terest at 4 per cent The annual income of this 
property is taken at 1,500,0001. per annum, and 
this sura of fifteen millions is ten years purchase 
upon it The loan is made to the Planters in 
consideration of the sacrifice of one fourth of the 
labour of slaves. How this money is to be re- 
paid (4f at all), seems to be not yet settled. It is 
to be secured on mortgage of West India prop- 
erty. It is understood, though not contained in 
the (government propositions, that the Colonies 
are to have the monopoly ot the British sugar 
| market at least during the twelve £ears while the 
plan is in operation. A system of general moral 
and religious education in the Colonies, and an 
efficient police establishment, are to be supported 
by the Mother Country. 

Now, after the best consideration which wc 
have been able to bestow on this plan, we feel 
bound to say, that if the other parties in the 
country have a right to exclaim against it, the 
Emancipationists at any rate ought to be satisfied 
with it. Absolute, unconditional, imemdiatc, 
emancipation, is, we know, demanded by some. 
But the project is rejected by reflecting men, as 
wild and enormously expensive. It is dear that a 
standing army of great force would be required 
for an indefinite term of years for the protection of 
life and property, were it carred into execution, 
i This is one solid objection, out of many which, 
might be urged against the plans of the immediate 
Emancipationists. That the work, however, 
should be done gradually is, we believe, the 
conviction, if not the desire, of the more sa- 
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gacious and well-informed of the Anti-Slavery 
party. To all such, we should think that the 
Government plan must in many respects be 
highly acceptable. The absolute extinction of 
slavery is provided for at no distant period ; and 
in the mean while, the Negroes are secured from 
being . overworked or maltreated. Would to 
Heaven that any plan could be devised by which 
an equal immunity from oppressive toil and mis- 
miserable destitution could be secured to the 
suffering multitudes with which large portions 
of this free country are crowded ! 

Next, with regard to the Slaveowners. In the 
first place, the plan offers them great and imme- 
diate relief from their present pecuniary embar- 
rassments. They are to be compensated at once 
for the loss of one fourth of the labour of their 
slaves, which loss will be spread over twelve 
years. This will be one grand inducement on 
their parts to accede to the arrangement At 
the end of the twelve years, they will receive the 
price which they have themselves fixed as the 
fair value of their slaves. From the terms of 
the proposal, indeed, it might seem that this 
money is to be retained in liquidation of the loan 
about to be made to them : but such i9 not the 
intention of Goverment, and the loan will turn 
out, we have no doubt, to be & free gift, — and it 
is in this sense that we have called it a compensa- 
tion. Mr. Ssanlev, distinctly declared, that the re- 
payment of t he money advanced to the Planter 
ought to be borne by the Negroes themselves, or by 
the revenue of this country — “ certainly it could not 
in justice be borne by the Planter.” This, from 
the Colonial Secretary, is, we think, tolerably 
conclusive of the intentions of Government upon 
this point. We have here therefore another 
grand inducement for the Planter : he will obtain 
a good market for his slaves in the course of 
twelve years — the slave himself being enabled by 
the Government to pay the price which his 
master asks for him. Moreover, we think that if 
he manages his concerns with temper and dis- 
cretion, he will find his property in land, houses, 
and machinery, much more secure than it is at 
present But above all, he should recollect, that 
there is an active and energetic party in this 
country, which would fain treat him with far less 
consideration than the Government propose to 
do, and that by the rejection of the plan, he will 
give weight to that party which they well know 
how to turn against him. We think, therefore, 
that it is decidedly for the. interest of the Planter 
to accept the terms offered to him. In fact, as 
far as he is concerned, the question, we are per- 
suaded, is between these or worse. 

The main object urged against the practica- 
bility of the Government plan is, that the Ne- 
groes will not labour unless under the direct ter- 
tot of the cart-whip. The evidence on this point 
is very contradictory, and experience only can 
determine whether they will or not. The argu- 
ment is used by the immediate Emancipationists; 
but it tells quite as much against themselves as 
against their opponents ; because, if true, and if 


the Negroes were to be endowed at once with 
entire freedom, we should have the Colonies filled 
with nearly a million of helpless paupers, who 
would not work until there was nothing left tolled. 

But there is a third party to the arangement, 
whose interests ought not to be disregarded. 
We mean that the People of England — the hulk 
of the nation. How will they be effected by 
the measure of Government ? In the first (dux, 
they will have to pay the 600,000h, the inter- 
est of the loan of fifteen millions, whether they 
receive it back again from the Colonies or not 
The loan is to be a Government operation, not 
that of individuals with individuals. Perhaps 
there is not much risk of loss in this busmen, 
but still there is some ; for West India property 
is rather ticklish security after all. This is on 
the supposition that the fifteen millions is to be 
merely a loan ; but i£ as we suppose, it will 
turn out to be a gift, it has a very formidable ap- 
pearance indeed. In the next place, we shall 
have to pay more for our sugar. Less will be 
produced; for the Negroes will employ their 
spare time in any thing rather than boiling su- 
gar. Then again, we shall be restricted frier, 
ously in our trade with the Brazils and with the 
East by the continuance of this monopoly , which 
wc had hoped we were on the point of getting 
abolished. This is a very had feature is 
the Minsterial plan. Heaven knows, we pay 
dearly for the possession of these Colonies, and 
are about to gratify our philanthropic propensi- 
ties at a high price. 

Wc have not room to dilate upon one or two 
other points which the consideration of this 
great question forces upon us. We allude to the 
stimulus which the emancipation of our daws 
will give to the slave-trade carried on by other 
sugar-producing countries, whose sale and profit 
will be increased by the diminished production 
of our Colonies; and to the probable effect upon 
the minds of the slaves in the United States and 
other neighbouring slavcholding territories, which 
will ensue from the knowledge of the freedom 
of their brethren. These points are well worthy 
of serious consideration ; and we shall return to 
the subject soon. 

From (he Monthly Magazine. 

SAMPLE OF SOME GENTLEMANS 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Mr. Editor. — Some gentleman — he doe» 
not mention his name — has recently sent me 
the enclosed sample of hi3 Autobiography, en- 
treating me, if possible, get it inserted in what 
he terms your “ respectable miscellany.” 
Should it be well received, he seems to think 
of imparting to the public, in some attarctive 
form, much of what has occurred to him. If 
I comply with his request, he begs me to be- 
lieve, that I shall be adding materially to a 
debt, of which he feels sure it would pain me 
to be reminded. What the man means I know 
not.— 

Yours, respectfully, W.C.] 
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With regard to Thomhose, I lpmember our be- 
coming acquainted — neither p( us subsequently 
knew how — at Doncaster. What tact — what 
consummate woks, he displayed ! With much 
justice he prided himself on being invulnerable 
to the thousand-and-one little arts to which 90 
many fell a prey. He had never discounted a 
bad hill, bought an unsound hone, or taken a 
smoky house in his life. No man had seen him 
it a meeting of, creditors ; no begging impostor 
knocked at his door; no hilman being could 
persuade him to become bail To an inexperi- 
enced young man like me, as he remarked, but 
without vanity, his acquaintance was likely to 
prove valuable. To cultivate it was my interest, 
my duty ; and I did so with such success, that 
after the races and a few days* loitering, we re- 
turned to London together, on an understanding that 
be should favour me -with his drawing-room floor, 
for which he had no particular yise— his parlours 
being double, and very spacious — famish my ta- 
| bfe handsomely, and supply me with such cash 
as I might require, until I became twenty-five. 
On attaining such age, as he cpuld, and did 
I shortly after ascertain, by a perusal of my re- 
rpected uncle’s will in the Commons, I was en- 
titled to touch a legacy of 5000t; out of this he 
was to be paid in full, with interest and a bonus, 
which, though liberal, fell short of what would 
bare been enforced by the regular money-lenders ; 

! from whose toils, on account of my ingenious- 
I new, inexperience, the interest which he felt as 
I to my welfare, he had no objection, notwithstand- 
| in? the inconvenience, to preserve me. M My 
| dear young friend,” said this worthy man, three 
! days after I had been domiciled under his roof, 
*1 have got an office-copy of your uncle’s will in 
my pocket, for one must look out— and depend 

00 it, 1 will be a father to you !” Now, it would 
t be an act of injustice on ray part — I abhor injus- 
| tice in any shape — not to declare that during the 

twelve months which I passed in his house, he 
j was the very mirror of kindness If I wanted 
I mooey, he would even put himself to the incon- 
I faience of selling wines from his private cellar 
; at * loss, for the purpose of raising it; such loss, 
however, I must do myself the justice to say, 

1 insisted on bearing. He let me have a horse 
aod gig which he had bought a bargain, at cost 
price ; sold me an original Wouvermans, and 
two Qandcs, for next to nothing ; and did all in 
bis power to gain me the heart and hand of his 
b>rely daughter. In Betsy, however, the heredi- 
tary caution of her family was aggravated into 
downright cunning : for though she had no ob- 
jection to my person, or manners, she peremp- 
torily refused our united entreaties to become my 
wife, until I should actually touch my uncle’s 
kgsey— on no other pretence than some old 
proverb, about slips and lips. 

Well ! to my deep indignation, and even hor- 
ror, after I had been with him a year, and was 
abflot 600L in his debt, he burst into my room 
one morning, and dared to call me impostor ! 

* Str,” said I, * what do you mean ? Is my 


identity questioned ? Have you not the^copy of 
my uncle’s will in your pocket?” 

M Don’t talk to me about your uncle's will: 
that’s how you’ve done me, vagabond l” 

“ Vagabond 1 Sir*” said I ; 44 you don’t question 
the feet of my respected relative— a man of 
known wealth— having, os I stated, bequeathed 
me 50001. payable on my becoming twenty-five.” 

44 No, wretch— villain— monster !” replied he, 
snatching up a chair and menacing me with it 
most frightfiilly ; 44 but I find too late — dolt that 
I was — that you attained that age, received the 
money, spent every shilling of it, and were living 
by your wits long before I had the misfortune to 
know you. D — n your very looks! You’re thirty, 
if you’re a day. Off with your rings— out with 
your watch.— Strip.” 

What could I do ? With a fellow of Hercu- 
lean form, and in such a passion, it would h*ve 
been absurd to content. While he was divesting 
me of my dressing coat and silk waistcoat, with 
as much violence as he could venture upon with- 
out doing them an injury, I put my memory to 
its utmost stretch, and a dim vision of an old at- 
torney witnessing a release to my uncle’s execu- 
tors, for the 5900/. he had left me, did certainly 
rise up to my mind’s eye ; but it vanished be- 
fore I could fix it as a feet 

Returning to the business in hand, I said to 
Thomhose, 44 If what you allege were true, and 
the worst came to the worst there are the two 
Claudes and the Wouvermans, which, although 
you obliged me with them for 501. each, are, as 
you asserted, worth a thousand pounds of any 
man’s money — I have pawned them for only ten, ' 
and will discharge all obligation by handing you 
over the duplicates.” 

44 Curse the Claudes !” said he, 44 where’s that 
new hat ?” 

Deaf to reason, he proceeded to denude me ; 
and after, at his instigation, I had clothed myself 
in the worst of half a dozen suits, which the day 
before he had offered in a lump to a Jew for five- 
and-twenty shillings, he desired the lovely Betsy 
to bring him his horse.pistol — the one on the 
right-hand side of his bed- — took me firmly by 
the collar, and politely invited me to hear a case 
at Bow Street 

A 9 wo passed through Covent Garden, a fellow 
was being whipped for stealing vegetables ; and 
the crowd caused us so much inconvenience, 
that, accidently, he went on one side of a lamp- 
post, and I on the other. The consequence was 
that we were separated, and the coat which I 
wore was stripped of a great part of its collar. 
Thinking he would get out of the crowd as 
quickly as possible, I hastened to do the same ; 
but on looking carefuly around for him in one of 
the alleys between Chandos Street and the Strand, 
he was nowhere to be seen. Without me, it did 
not seem likely that he would go before the magis- 
trate ; so that if I went thither, I could but ex- 
culpate myself oi) a mere ex-parte statement I 
therefore determined on taking some future op. 
portuuity of domg myself justice, but felt by &r 
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too indignant ever again to enter his house, and and if your present protector phoold be fating 
strolled in a contrary direction* enough to emancipate you from the sponging 

About sunset I fonund myself seated on a house—" 
mile-stone, in one of the beautiful solitary lanes 44 You have just hit it, Dick,” interrupted die; 
between the roads to Uxbridge and Harrow. As 44 1 want 2501. and be must find it At present, 
a cab passed me I leaned my head upon my live without me he can't; he's just in fttllblos- 
hand, and felt fatigued. When it had rolled a som, and it would be folly to let him fade. But 
few yards on, it was pulled up— 1 heard it re- I’ve so plucked him, that nothing short of the 
turning — it stopped directly opposite me. Thus project I’ve hit upon would make him moult to 
deliberately confronted, as it were, I could such ah amount Besides yourself, Dick, 1 know 
scarcely do otherwise than look up. By the side no other whom I can trust : the terms are so 
of a little hunchback tiger, in a demure respec- liberal on my part, that, I think, they must in- 
table livery, sate a woman, the rich border of sure honour on yours.” 

whose veil covered the whole of her face, except u Naturally,” said I ; 44 besides, Jarvis and Saf- 
one rosy lip and an ivory chin, that reminded me fron, are your own attomies.” 
of something 1 had seen before, I could not re- u True, true; so there — there are the three 
collect where. 44 He looks like a gentleman in lawful letters, with my scrawl of a signature, 
distress,” said she, in a voice that thrilled to my And now, Dick, be off at once ; — my dearly be- 
heart, for I knew it 44 Get out, you Buffalo, — loved, keen as he is, will never, I’m sure suspect 
give him what silver you have, and my card. I this trick . Au reyrir !” 

shall be at home to-morrow at eleven, and if de- Before I had gone a doxen doors from Mrs. 
serving he shall not want relief.” Robinson’s house, 1 had utterly forgotten the ad- 

The next morning — thanks to the tiger’s dress of her solicitors ; but I walked on, hoping 
purse, and my economising for the night under it would occur to me, without thinking about it 
a hedge, — I appeared at Mrs. Robinson’s door, When, however, I had reached the neighbour- 
in comparatively decent trim. The hunehbocked hood of the Inns of Court, I was still at JaulL 
tiger showed me into a back parlour, where I What could I do ? She was doubtless gone out 
found his mistress at breakfast “Dick,” said for her morning’s drive; it was therefore osekss 
she, “your appearance distresses me: what has to return to her house; time, for her view?, 
occurred ?” seemed precious ; so that I deemed it most expe- 

I frankly told her, to the best of my recollec- dient to put the matter into the hands of a friend 
tion, how I came to be in so deplorable a plight, 0 f mine in Thavies’ Inn, — a goodly man, who 
and enlarged vehemently on the conduct of preached the gospel thrice a week at Elisha 
Thornhose. She laughed heartily at the recital, and Chapel, and lived hoily. To speak the truth, be 
uttered a string of compliments, which to me were was a pious Christian, utterly devoid of guile, 

although an attorney ; and so unsuspicious of 
evil, that, unconsciously to himself, he was mado 
the agent of more mischief than any rascal fa 
the metropolis. I produced my document, and 
in three hours Mrs. Robinson was arrested. 
Her protector, became by management, acci- 
dently apprised to the fact ; and he found her 
in the spunging-house, busily occupied with a 
pawnbroker, in chaffering, as it were for a loan oo 
her jewels. A contest of some duration ensued; 
she would not be beholden to him for her libera- 
tion, and he warmly protested against her pre- 
venting him from enjoying that felicity. At 
length he conquered ; and, by privately pawning 
his plate, including a king’s cup, which his jockey, 
to keep him a little longer on the turf had allowed 
him to win, raised enough to procure her delive- 
one who reminds you of the obligation.” ranee. The honest man of of Thavies’ Inn, cootra- 

44 None in tlie world,” I replied, 44 the proposi- ry to, the practice of many of his craft, paid the 
tion is most equitable.” 5001. without deduction or drawback, within an 

“Then,” said she, “go down to Jarvis and hour after he had received it; and I was already 
Saffron, of Plum Court, who act for me under the in the heart of Glousterahire— so frail is my 
rose, and make an affidavit of the debt There memory — before I recollected the arrangement 
is a five pound note for you to get a 4 local habita- about ten shillings in the pound being paid over 
tion,’ and be sure you are at hand to-morrow, if to Mrs. Robinson. 

wanted.” It is one of the calamities of this country, that, 

“Thank you, my dear,” quoth I, “but, as ray however much one may wish to avoid society, it 
memory is not sufficiently strong on this trifle, is almost impossible, if one is at all known, to 
to satisfy my conscience had you not better just remain private, even in the most secluded and 
give me, by way of form, anLO.U.for the select of spots. Some low fellow, whom one has 
amount T I could then swear safely, you know ; 


alike unintelligible and uncalled for, on my talent 
at victimizing. “ I have received some benefit, 
Dick,” added she, “ from your operations, and, 
of course rejoice at their success. To find you! 
thus, however, gives me more pleasure than if 
you were rolling in riches ; for you’re to deep to 
be booked beyond mere moderation. The fact 
is, I just want such a man as you, in so desper- 
ate condition. You must arrest me to morrow 
for 500 Z.” 

I protested that the circumstance of her being 
indebted to me in such an amount, had com- 
pletely slipped my memory. 

“No doubt,” said she, with a bitter sneer, for 
which I could never forgive her, “ therefore you 
can have no possible objection, I should suppose, 
against allowing ten shillings in the pound, to 
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known somewhere, sees one accidently, and then, 
without acquainting one with his intentions, goes 
«nd prates of one's whereabout ; so that one's 
connexions pounce upon one like hawks. This, 
to many mat is disagreeable ; to me, a dead bore. 
As a matter of policy, I always do the intruders, 
if I can. Generally speaking, 1 have some kind 
of a presentiment of their swoop; I become on a 
sodden disgusted with my location, and move. 
If they follow, it becomes a matter of pride to 
defeat them. I had scarcely left London a fort- 
night, when an extract, which I saw in a local 
paper, from The Hue and Cry Gazette, raised a 
glimroering suspicion in my mind, that the pri- 
vacy I had chosen was about to be invaded. This 
annoyed me; for the Redstart, a snug public-house, 
where I had taken up my temporary abode, being 
dilute on the brow of a high hill, afforded a de- 
lightful view of the surrounding country. A 
cross-road, in bad condition, ran before the door ; 
and the bouse having a south aspect, the front 
windows were provided with neat Venetian blinds, 
which not only produced a pleasant effect,butallow 
ed one the pleasure of looking at those who pas- 
sed, without being stared out of countenance by 
the rude. The landlord, too, had a telescope, 
with which he used to sweep the roadB to the 
right and left, and give notice to his postboys 
when he saw a chaise approaching, so that their 
hones were always in readiness by the time the 
vehicle came up. With this instrument I fre- 
quently amused myself Just before dinner on 
the day after I had seen the extract from The 
Hut and Cry , with the aid of the glass I perceived 
a poatehariot, coming at a rapid pace across the 
ridge of the hilL A man was seated on the box, 
whose mode of taking off his hat, and wiping 
bis bald, glossy head, was so peculiar, that I re- 
cognised him as a friend of mine, whom I had no 
wish to see: louse stronger terms, I had a 
particular antipathy to his person, but why, I 
could not at the moment recollect Perhaps, on 
some occasion, he might have used me ill; and 
the impression remained, although the fact that 
produced it was forgotten. 

About half a mile off, instead of pursuing the 
main road, the vehicle dashed into a lane which 
emerged at the back of the house. This was 
decisive. My friend evidently wished to suprise 
me. To dart down stairs, and out of the house, 
like lightning, was the work of an instant ; but, 
fat as be was, the landlord overtook and tripped 
me up, before I had proceeded ten yards. It 
seems that I had forgotten to pay the bill ; and 
•eif interest lent him wings. Without saying a 
word, he beat me considerably ; and in addition 
to this, his wife waddled forth, and began to abuse. 
Notwithstanding her noise, I heard the roll of the 
P»tchariot, on the patch of pebbles with which 
pvt of the lane near the Redstart had recently 
keen mended. There being no time to lose, I 
acquiesced in the landlord's robbing me of a re- 
peater I had bought previously to my quitting 
town; and then, as 1 had expected, was permitted 
to slip through his fingers. It has always been 


a satisfaction to me to reflect that the repeater in 
question, though it struck and was showy, had 
not cost me a pound ; being, with its brilliant ap- 
pendages, got jip for a sinister purpose. The 
landlord, however, thought it a rich prize, and 
stuffing it into his wife's bosom, hurried off to 
receive the party in the post-chariot, which had 
now drawn up. The man with the bald, glossy 
head gave me a smile of recognition as he alighted; 
but I turned my back upon him with contempt ; 
and in a moment of absence, or unaccountable 
whim, got up behind an empty poet-chaise, that 
was standing, ready for horses, in front of the 
house. The road by which my friend and his 
companions had come — there were two ill-looking 
fellows in the chariot — ran across the flat top of 
the hill, which broke abruptly into a steep and 
apparently interminable descent, at the very foot 
of an old elm, to which the sign of the Redstart 
was nailed. Here, shaded by the foliage, stood 
mine host’s trim new chaise, with a stone before 
one of the wheels, to prevent it from starting with- 
out steeds down the hill. This stone, I suppose 
I must have kicked away before I mounted; for, 
from the slight impetus communicated to the 
vehicle by the act of my getting up, it went of£ 
and in a few moments acquired such prodigious 
velocity, that the distance existing between me 
and my friend, which at the commencement of 
the chaise's career, had not been above three yards, 
was lengthened into many hundreds. He hurried 
back to the post-chariot, which soon gave chacc ; 
but the. evident odds in favour of a carriage with- 
out horses, against one with, in a down-hill-race, 
made me feel quite at ease ; in fact, I saw that 1 
had nothing to fear but a broken neck ; and this 
I flattered myself I might possibly escape, if ths 
two deep continuous ruts in which the chaise 
had hitherto travelled should fortunately run the 
whole length of the hill ; for these kept the wheels 
in a proper course, as though they were running 
on a rail-road, and prevented the fore-carriage 
from swerving on the perch-bolt, — an event, 
which, had it occurred, must infallibly have cap- 
sized my conveyance. 

- At length, a closed turnpike gate threatened 
to obstruct my passage : I bellowed with all my 
breath, but the fellow seemed to be deaf. Alarmed 
at the prospect, I contrived to get my feet on the 
ground, and after striding with the chaise, as 
though l had on the seven-leagued boots of Hop 
’o my Thumb, for a considerable distance, I ven- 
tured to cast of Of course, I fell forward with 
horrid force, but, firm to my purpose, crawled 
into a bed of nettles by the road-side, before the 
toil of dust which followed my vehicle had dissi- 
pated sufficiently to reveal me to my pursuers, 
who soon passed by at such a rate that I really 
trembled for their safety ; and not without reason, 
for although my conveyance had broke through 
the toll-taker’s impediment, yet, from the influence 
of the shock, it had diverged from the safety tract, 
locked close up, and come down with such a crash, 
that it went to peices like a dropped decanter. 
This 1 subsequently discovered, for the dust pro- 
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vented, not only me, but my pursuers, from seeing 
the catastrophe ; nor was I aware that the latter, 
unable ton check their horses at the short notice 
afforded them of the fact, had 4>een completely 
bouleverses among the ruins of the trim-built 
vehicle, untill I was conscious that the roll of their 
wheels had ceased, and saw, on casting a glance 
down the road, that the dust did not advance. 

Beaten as I had been by the landlord of the 
Redstart, abused by his wife, robbed of my re- 
peater, and hurt by my fall front the defunct 
chaise, I of course felt quite incapable of render- 
ing my prostrate friends any relief and conse- 
quently broke through the hedge, and made off 
at full speed across a ploughed field in quest of 
assistance — for myself. This it was a matter of 
some difficulty to obtain, for the whole country 
seemed on the alert to capture me. I was deter- 
mined not to gratify them by a surrender, for 
which I could have no other motive than to vin- 
dicate my character from the calumnier, which I 
soon discovered had been cast upon it ; and these 
I thought it uould not be dignified to treat other- 
wise than with silent contempt 

Seeing a young reaper undress himself behind 
a bush on the banks of a river, for the purpose of 
bathing, I felt a great inclination to plunge into 
the cool and refreshing stream, and accordingly 
resolved to strip in the spot which he had dis- 
creetly chosen, it being well sheltered from ob- 
servation. Decency however prevented me from 
doing this, until he had half crossed the river. I 
then threw off my clothes with enthusiastic haste, 
but the cold air on my naked skin produced a 
complete reaction in my desires, and recollecting 
that I was ignorant of the art of swimming, with- 
out knowing which, to bat^e in a river is. boy’s 
play, and even dangerous, I re-clad myself, and 
strolled on. About two hours after, on turning 
out of a bye-lane, I suddenly came upon mine 
host of the Redstart, dressed in his Sunday clothes, 
mounted on a long-tailed cart-horse, and wearing 
a blunderbuss. The rascal did not know me ! for, 
it seems, I hod unconsciously disguised myself 
in the reaper’s clothes. Alarmed at so unprofit- 
able an exchange of suits, I put my hand into the 
first pocket I could find, and there, to my great 
delight and astonishment, I found my money ! 

A little after dark, while leaning against the 
door of a stable attached to a road-side public- 
house, pondering upon my perplexities, the boll 
or latch started with my weight, and I entered. 
Closing the door behind me, and fastening it as 
well as circumstances would permit, X crept into 
a stall; tills however, I found inhabited by some 
prodigious animal, of which I could literally moke 
neither head nor tail, being unable, on account i 
of its height, to reach either. In the next stall, 
there was something equally awful, and though 
not so high, nearly as huge, and, if possible, 
more mysterious. It breathed as though its 
lungs were half a mile distant from its nostrils, 
and its snore reverberated like a wind whistling 
through a postern, along some narrow cavemed 
vault in a haunted castle. The beast was on its 


I legs, but evidently under the influence of Mor- 
pheus. Stealing out of its stall, 1 felt around 
me— for it was too dark to see — but every object 
on which 1 laid my hand was novel, and alarm- 
ing. The stable seethed instinct with life, clothed 
in fantastic, frightful forms. At length, I found, 
and laid down in, a long deep chest, half full of 
green baize and blankets. Falling into a dose, 
I dreamt that I was floating on the heaving bil- 
lows of the ocean, and on being awakened by the 
boisterous entrance of a man and woman with 
lights, I felt conscious that something was in mo- 
tion beneath me. It proved that I had got among 
the contents of a travelling menagerie, and w*s 
reposing on a boa constrictor. 

The man and woman, stared at me as though 
I had' been a new animal, and the former, after 
plucking me out of the chest and hurling me 
under the legs of a dromedary, accused me of 
having broken into the stable, with a view to pur- 
loin his young elephant, which I subsequently 
found to be the gem of his collection. Of course 
I protested my innocence, delivered my round 
unvarnished version of the accidental mode in 
which I had entered, for the purpose of obtaining 
shelter for the night, and triumphantly adduced 
as a proof of my ignorance as to what the stable 
contained, the fact of my having inadvertently 
gone to bed with the boa. The man grinned, 
but could not immediately be appeased, because 
he thought from appearances same little violence 
had been done to the door. At length, however, 
we became amicable, and he condesended to ask 
me if I could drive with care, and make feces. 
I answered in the affirmative, and as he was 
travelling my way, I agreed to succeed his lata 
mountebank and factotum, who, on the preceding 
day, had upset the caravan, and rather damaged 
the beasts. All this time his companion stood 
silent ; she was the most beautiful being I ever 
saw — but more of her anon. 

The next morning, our caravan being repaired, 
my employer restored the chief part of hia col- 
lection to thoir customary berths. The young 
elephant was very refractory, but at length sub- 
mitted to go back to his box, and the dromedary 
obediently knelt for his load. This consisted of 
a cage of cockatoos; several monkie®, at perfect 
liberty; a portable cooking apparatus ; a bed and 
bedding; four chairs; two big drums; a gong; 
the materials of a stage and tent; three young 
badgers in a bag; and the lady. My business 
was to lead the dromedary, and keep a sharp eye 
an the monkies, my employer himself taking 
charge of the team that drew the caravan. The 
next day, he procured me a mountebank’s suit, 
painted my fkce, and requested that I should 
consider my transformation parmanenL Even 
on the road I was to wear my motley, because 
we had come into a quarter prolific of fairs, and 
he wished not only to travel through the villages 
with eclat, bat to be ready for exhibiting at a 
minute’s notice, extempore, as it were, wherever 
he could draw together a sufficient number of 
customers to pay him for halting. This arrange. 
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meni exactly suited my views, for I did not 
wish to be bothered by any acquaintance I might 
meet, and altered and bedaubed as 1 was, my 
most intimate friend could not have known me. 
1 therefore entered heartily into the spirit of the 
thing, and delighted my new connexions by the 
novelty of my grimaces. No masquerade could 
hare afforded me more amusement, but in a few 
days 1 began to mope, being, for the first time in 
tny life, a stricken deer. 

The august creature who accompanied my 
employer, had enthralled — -fascinated — -victi- 
mized my usually unsusceptible heart It 
amazed me how she could have so cast her- 
self away. Gideon Crowthorpe had no preten- 
wons to beauty, when I first met him, yet, it is 
said, in bis younger days, he had been reckoned 
the handsomest Albino ever exhibited. His 
eyes were small, ferrety, deep-set, and apparent- 
ly in danger of being soon smothered in their 
rockets, by circumjacent fat His face was so 
bloated, carbunclcd, and inflamed, in all parts, 
that it bled at the least touch like an over-ripe 
blackberry. Having lost the flaxen locks which 
had adorned him in youth, by dipping his head, 
when drunk, into a pail of hot water, by mistake, 
he partially concealed his baldness by a prim 
little wig, white as powder could make it, and 
displaying three strata of diminutive curls above 
each car. A massive gold guard chain emerged 
from the fifth button-hole of his dog-skin waist- 
coat, and passed across to the left pocket, in 
which he carried a small enamelled lady’s watch. 
He wore a green hunting frock, buff small-clothes, 
and high boots, without tops. In figure, he was 
a Hatch Hercules, fat and squab, but muscular 
enough to fell an ox. His temperament seemed 
to be naturally jovial; his manners those of one 
who had visited every fair in the three king- 
doms. Juno, his transcendent companion, was 
deaf and dumb, and I soon discovered that 
bideon, debarred as he was from oral conver-j 
obon, had acquired a habit of thinking aloud. 
As some cannot comprehend without whispering 
what they read, so Gideon appeared to be inca- 
pable even of multiplying two by three, unless 
•tc went audibly through the process with hisj 
toogue. He tried the effect of all such projects 
w occurred to him, consciously, upon his 
which to him seemed to be the touchstone 
W their value; and thus he never moved or made 
* hah without literally asking himself a few 
questions. Such in brief was Gideon Crow- 
•horpe. 

Juno, the peerless Juno, rose considerably 
tbwp the general stature of her sex. She had 
**n exhibited, before Gideon wooed and won 
K » a Circassian giantess. Her majestic 
knn was exquisitely moulded, and, as an Oxford 
voder-graduate who saw her when we were at 
Hailey, said, her features were absolutely Phidian. 
The perfect harmony of her proportions made 
the spectator forget her unusual height* and, if 
bounded of it, he did but admire her the more. 
They who first called her Juno, displayed much 
J ***** VoL XXUl— No. 135, 


feeling and taste : she was jost such a creature 
as the classic enthusiast sees in a dream about 
Mount Olympus, sitting cheek-by-jowl with the 
Thunderer- Aristotle says, that beauty consists 
in magnitude; here was a woman who would 
have made him love-lorn as Hercules under the 
influence of Dejanira. To her, Xenophon’s 
Panthea, distinguished as he describes her to 
have been, for stature and strength, must have 
meekly succumbed. But for her youth I could 
have fancied her M Cybele, mother of a hundred 
gods.” She could be gentle as a Dryad, but 
when the bumpkins at a fair held back, she look- 
ed so awful that I thought of Nemesis; and when 
irritated by any rustic flash of gallantry, she 
embodied what one may venture to term an Ho- 
meric conception of a Fury. In such a mood 
the lovely Titaness would have domineered over 
Jove himself, take what shape he might but that 
of Gideon Crowthorpe. The hideous brute en- 
joyed some mysterious hold upon her affections, 
and dared to be despotic with Jrr, as though he 
were a Satrap and she his purchased slave. 
To lull the fiercest storm in her bosom, ho had 
but to shake a cudgel, with which he used to bo- 
labour the hyssnas when they quarrelled. With 
! eyes of such splendid power, a voice to express 
her sentiments would have been superfluous: 
like music, they spoke aU languages. She taught 
me the alphabet of the hands, and the first U3C I 
made of my new acquirement, was to declare my 
passion. Intoxicated with her charms, I madly 
shewed her my money. She looked like a hun- 
gry tigress at the unexpected sight of a fawn. 
Her beautiful fingers vibrated, as it were, with 
such emotion, that I pocketed the notes again, 
lest they should be clutched, and resolved to let 
the charm work its effect, at leisure. That night 
she told Gideon of my proposals, and, to obtain 
the money, conspired with him to murder me. 

I heard the Albino incoherently soliloquizing 
about it, while he was curry-combing his dro- 
medary ; and the facinating Juno was tempting 
the boa to resume its appetite, after a six weeks’ 
fast, with a pair of lively pullets. When he 
began — I am certain of this — I was fast asleep 
and his words had dropped upon my ear, oppor- 
ituucly, with the current of a bad dream, the 
horrors of which at length awoke me. Had I 
not been so deeply interested, I should scarcely 
[ have made out the meaning of his growls;— as 
it was, their meaning was awfully clear to me. 

We had halted for the night on a dreary com- 
mon, far from human habitation, and, as usual, 
carried out an awning in front of the caravan, to 
shelter the dromedary and our team. The box 
which contained the boa, stood close to the only 
place of egress, athwart wliich, beneath the awn- 
ing, reposed the dromedary. I was lying by the 
side of the young elephant, at the other end of 
the earavan, so that it was impossible for me to 
get out without passing the gianten and her 
Dutch Hercules, either of whom, os an animal, 
was mnch more than a match for me. Gidoca 
seemed exceedingly wroth at my attempt to de- 
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spoil him of his Juno, besides whom, nothing, he 
said, loved 'him, except those h yenas that he so 
frequently cudgelled. I did all in my power to 
continue my snore, but it was a difficult matter, 
for I wished to listen, breathless, to his dire mut- 
tering*. He had made up his mind that I must 
have come by the money dishonestly, and that 
therefore it was no sin to get it out of my clutches. 
At one time he seemed to think of digging a 
grave under the awning, laying me gently in it, 
and then smothering me might and main, with 
the mould. That plan, however, be soon reject- 
ed, because I might awake in the course of its 
execution. He then exclaimed against the boa, 
and said, if she had any gratitude or sense, Bhe 
might easily make amends for having exposed 
him to the payment of a deodand — the result of 
a coroner's inquest on a boy whom the reptile 
had killed a month before. “ If one could but 
coax her only just to look at a pullet,” he inti- 
mated rather than said in tot idem verbis , “ I 
would thrust ths vagabond's thumb into her 
mouth, and the needful might be done without 
risk or trouble. She'd curl round him like a live 
cable: — but the brute is not in a feeding humour 
yet” His mind then wandered to the rattle- 
snakes which he had recently bought, but, as he 
said, if he put them by my side, they would per- 
haps, creep harmlessly into my bosom for warmth 
and not bite, unless he pinched them by the tail 
— a mode of transacting business which he 
could not approve, inasmuch as it would be tan- 
tamount to killing with his own Lands — besides, 
they might turn and nab him, or, instead of me, 
destroy his elephant For his own part he ab- 
horred blood; Juno, however, had no repugnance, 
he felt sure, to adopt tho knife, but he would not 
let her soil her hands with me ; a clean, acciden- 
tal death, would be best if it could be managed : 
but if not — 

At this point of his soliloquy I pretended to 
awake, and coming forward, rather staggered 
him by my presence. After a little talk, which 
I purposely led to the subject of money, I told 
him, as a matter of confidence, about the cash 1 
possessed, and added, that, as carrying such a 
sum on my person deprived me of sleep, I had 
determined on placing it lor security in his hands. 
Juno's eyes glistened as I drew it forth; she 
seemed to know what I was saying; and simply 
with a view to save my life, which w>as evidently 
in jeopardy*. I threw it into her lap. If I re- 
claimed it, Gideon could, and doubtless would, 
deny the deposit; he had therefore no tempta- 
tion to put himself to the trouble of depriving 
me of life, and feeling os easy as a man could be 
expected to feel after having relinquished so im- 
portant an amount, I returned to my couch by 
the side of the young elephant, resolving never to 
quit Gideon, until, by force or fraud, 1 had com- 
pelled him to refund. Strange to say, I could 
still have loved his Titaness, if she would have 
let me, but the magnificent fiend gave me no 
hopes. 

Even had I been a pickpocket in principle, 


and a Barrington in dexterity, I could not htw 
done myself justice; for night and day Gideon's 
money was safe. He carried it in a tin box, co- 
vered with a skin of bull's hide, and bound by 
stout straps to the inside of a leather waistcoat, 
which he wore next his skin. To cut it out 
clandestinely during his waking hours, was im- 
possible ; and he slept only at odd times, when 
there was nothing else to do, usually with bis 
head in Juno's lap, and always under the protec- 
tion of her wary eye. He was an adept at put, 
and some other low games ; and, I suppose to 
satisfy his conscience, played with me at night 
when business was over, on the recumbent dro- 
medary's bunch, for such high stakes, that, as he 
always won, he soon had a score of losses against 
me sufficient to balance my deposit I fell into 
his humour for. prudential motives, without, how- 
ever, suffering myself to think that, by his ex- 
ploits at put, he bad acquired any stronger right 
to my money than he had previously possessed. 
I pawed whole nights in endeavouring to deri » 
schemes for redress, but nothing feasible occur- 
red to my imagination, and at last I began to 
despair. The fellow even refused to give roe 5W. 
and let me seek my fortunes, alleging that I was 
too valuable a servant to bo lost lightly. T^’ 
fact is, I had become so debased in his conta- 
gious society, as to pick up young farmers at 
fairs, and bring them into the caravan, after the 
day’s work was done, under the pretence of see- 
ing the beasts fed. Jovial Gideon, on these oc- 
casions, generally broached a brandy keg, and 
soon had them safe at put 'Tis true he allowed 
me a slice of the spoil, but if was scarcely worth 
acceptance; for after having taken the lion's share 
himself, he divided the residue into three parte, 
of which I took one, and Juno two, one for her- 
self to buy finery, and the other to expend in 
confectionary, for our nimble accomplice, Maca- 
roon, a spider monkey. 

One night, after having exhibited at a fair, 
within twenty miles of the metropolis, which we 
had been gradually approaching, I found a fami- 
liar eye fixed upon mine: it was that of the bald 
gentleman who had come on the box of a post 
chariot to the Redstart. I believe I forgot to 
mention, that his name was Thornhose, the 
friend who had sold me the Claudes, and called 
me imposter. 1 made a hideous grimace, and 
he turned away. A bold project now occurred to 
me. Gideon had that morning given me a taste 
of the hymna cudgel, and my respect for him was 
at an end. Following my friend, I tapped him 
on the shoulder, and paid him a compliment on 
his beings olive after the affiur on the . hill. 
“ What does the fellow mean?” said he. “Mr. 
Thornhose,” I replied, “concealment I scorn: 
how is Miss Betsey?” 

He recognized me at once ; and my candour, 
or, as he termed it, assurance, quite disconcerted 
him. M I am in your debt, sir,” I added, “ and 
may, perhaps, before we separate, find means, at 
least in part, to do the needfiiL” His &ce 
, brightened, and he exclaimed “Then you pro- 
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pose of course to choke me off with the money 
toe maced out of Mrs. Robinson— -or rather, I 
should gay, her protector — Lord Timothy.” 

I turned ghastly, and inquired how he bad 
become acquained with any transactions, in 
which my name was mixed up with those of the 
ladj and gentleman he had mentioned. 

“ To be frank,” he replied, 44 1 act, occasion- 
ally, in very delicate matters, as agent and pro- 
fessional adviser for Lord Timothy, and assisted 
him to raise the money with which you were 
paid. It was not until after the mischief had been 
done, that I heard, accidentally, that you, even 
you were the plaintiff. Of course I saw directly 
that the job was a dead robbery ; and Mrs. Robin- 
son while in the whirlwind of her indignation at 
your conduct, dropped some expressions that in- 
duced us to put your name in The Hue and Cry . 
We soon heard of you at the Redstart, and went 
down with a Bow-street officer, who, poor fellow, 
had his collar-bone broken by the fall; while 
Lord Timothy and myself escaped with only a 
few bruises. Raising the country at once, we 
wo n laid hold of a young fellow in your clothes, 
who gave us so accurate a description of the 
dress you had exchanged with him, that we got 
upon your track, and, after having been thrice 
thrown out, winded you again, and here we are. 
But now about this money 

I told him precisely how I had parted with it, 
and earnestly entreated him to exert his genius 
against Gideon. 44 Give me,” said I, 44 but a 
•ingle 20/. note, and you’re welcome to the rest, 
if you can get it: and I think (although I am no 
match for him single-handed), that between us 
we can make spmdthing of him.” He smiled 
complacently, and observing that Lord Timothy, 
who now joined us, in some points wa,s no fool, 
proposed that we should immediately adjourn to 
the caravan, and see what could be done. By 
the way, I mentioned some particulars as to 
Gideon, which might be turned to advantage, 
without absolutely infringing the law; but as to 
that, neither Thomhoee nor Lord Timothy 
waned at all over-nice. 

We found Gideon at put with a bumpkin, 
*hom he speedily despatched to make room for 
the promising victims I had picked up. I con- 
trived to let him know that one was a Lord of 
zoological notoriety (which was the fact), and 
that both bad 'money about them. After a few 
■angle games between Gideon and Thomhose, on 
the dromedary’s bunch, while Lord Timothy in- 
•pccted the collection, a proposal for a square 
game was made, and we adjourned to a table in 
the caravan. Juno, of course, was Gideon’s 
partner, and Thomhose Lord Timothy’s. I was 
ammed that the two latter could play put — 
Thomhoee well, but Lord Timothy capitally. He 
had studied, during his minority, among the 
taong grooms at Newmarket, and, as I soon 
perceived, could beat Gideon with ease, either at 
&ir-play or cheating. As Lord Timothy and his 
partner wen, Gideon regularly increased the 
a loving game, to wbieh he had long 


been unaccustomed, rendered him indiscreet: 
he cursed Juno with great bitterness for not 
playing as she ought to do, and gulped down his 
brandy undiluted. Lord Timothy managed the 
play, and Thomhoee had little to do but pick up 
tricks and take the cash. 44 Somebody has been 
giving you a forged note or two here, Mr. Crow- 
thorpe,” said the latter, pointing to the stakes 
which Gideon had just laid down ; 44 1 know 
them as well as if I were & bank inspector. You 
had better exchange them, to prevent mistakes, 
before we mix money.” 

Thus ^detected, Gideon’s rage became bound- 
less ; the blood gushed from the pimples on his 
brow; and he threatened me with extermination 
for having brought him a pair of insolent sharp- 
ers. Thomhose, up to this time, had kept his 
winnings under his left elbow, not even raising it 
to deal ; but seeing Gideon so .violent, he lifted it 
up for the purpose of putting the notes safely in 
his pocket At that instant^ Macaroon, the 
spider monkey (doubtless in obedience to a wink 
from Juno), stretched forth his long lean arm, 
and with the velocity of lightning, but with 
lemur-like silence, and unseen by Thomhose, 
snatched the notes, squeezed them up to the size 
of a walnut, and safely deposited them in his 
cheek. He then drew back to his box, and sat 
looking os if nothing had happened. 

The effect of the loss on Thomhose was elec- 
trical ; he started up, accused Juno, who sat on 
his left, of the robbery, and made a clutch at her* 
throat, which, however, the gigantess dexterously 
parried, and kicked down the table with such 
violence that the lamp was extinguished, and 
Lord Timothy laid prostrate. 

During the darkness, I took hold of Macaroon, 
who, I thought, might partially injure the money, 
and squeezed his neck with some force. The 
brute tried all in his power to swallow it, but be- 
ing resolute, and having tolerably long fingers, I 
extracted it from his throat, and sallied out for 
assistance. The fair, however, was deserted, 
and I ran to an inn, at some distance, without 
meeting any body that seemed to be sober. A 
couple of postboys, who had brought down a 
Peer from a late division, were just about to re- 
turn to town, half drunk and ripe for a frolic. 
Accosting me by the name of Mr. Mountebank, 
they asked if I was going to the masquerade at 
the opera-house. Falling into their humoar, I 
jocosely replied in the affirmative, if they could 
do the distance before day-break. With shoutfe 
of laughter, they thrust me into the chaise ; and 
about four o’clock in the morning I was making 
mouths, and throwing sommersaults (an art 
which I had recently cultivated with great suc- 
cess), in a brilliant circle at the King’s theatre. 

From a columbine, whom I recognized as an 
acquaintance of Mrs. Robinson, I soon learned, 
without making myself known, that I had done 
| that, kind-hearted creature a severe injury by my 
thoughtlessness. Lord Timothy, at the sugges- 
tion of Thomhose, had utterly discarded her, and 
she wav then in a spunging-house, at the suit of 
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her dross-maker, the columbine’s ci-devant mis. 
tress, for whom she had wanted the two hundred 
and fifty pounds. After having ascertained where 
she was, I called a coach, and got in at an hotel, 
under the pretence that I had stayed too late at 
the masquerade to intrude on the family with 
whom I was on a visit This accounted for my 
mountebank’s dress. After taking coffee, with 
an anchovy sandwich, and a brace of burnt giz- 
zards, I sent for a tailor, — being unwilling to 
appear by day-light in my masquerade h&bit, — 
and, before ten o’clock, was attired in a hand- 
some suit of ready-made mourning. .With a 
contrite heart, I hurried to the spunging-house, and 
surprised Aurora (that was Mrs. Robinson’s fa- 
miliar name) in bed, sipping her chocolate. 
u Now this is kind of you, Dick,” said she, mo- 
tioning the attendant to withdraw ; and adding, 
as soon as the latter had retired, u Wretch ! how 
dare you face me ?” 

I told her that circumstances had compelled 
me — charity beginning at home — to quit the me- 
tropolis at a moment’s notice; but that, at the 
first opportunity, I had returned with the means 
as well as the will to do my duty. I then, for 
the first time, unrolled the crumpled little parcel 
which I had extracted from Macaroon’s throat: 
of its amount I was perfectly aware, for I had 
been too interested in the game, not to count 
Lord Timothy’s winnings. It consisted of four 
fifty-pound notes (which I had handed over, 
among others, to the Albino) ; four others for 20/. 
each, which he had lugged out of his hoard in 
the tin case, and a forged ten, as I subsequently 
discovered, which, in spite of the vigilance of 
Thomhoee, his antagonist had smuggled into the 
stakes. The sight of these won her confidence ; 
and knowing that she had an account at a house 
in Lombard-street, with one of whose junior part- 
ners she had once been intimate, I ventured to 
ask her about her balance. u Under fifty,” said 
she, w Dick, or I should not be here ; for the 
wretch will take a hundred down, and my bill for 
the remainder. My hump-backed tiger is going 
to raise the deficiency, if he can, on my cab and 
horse, this morning : but, of course, you mean to 
do the needful yourself?” 

I replied that I did ; and was as good as my 
word. By twelve o’clock, Aurora was emanci- 
pated, at an expense, on my part, of one hundred 
pounds and costs ; for I would not permit her to 
write for the fifty in Lombard-street Having 
speedily settled preliminaries, we took a coach to 
the city ; and, according to an arrangement we 
made by the way, having a delicate affair in 
view, she introduced me at her banker’s as a 
husband, to whom she had been married yester- 
day morning. To obviate the necessity of a 
certificate, she wrote in my favour for the ba- 
lance, which I increased by paying in the residue 
of the amount I had resuscitated from the spider- 
monkey’s throat, and took the conunon counter 
receipt for the whole. 

On our way back, I left my card at the door 
of Mr. Thornhose, and Aurora insisted on in- 


flicting her own at the residence of Lord Ton* 
thy ; her separation from whom had already been 
blown ; and she deemed herself lucky in getting 
out before the arrival of any detainers from her 
numerous creditors. For my own part 1 had no 
wish to remain in London, for cither Tbomhose 
or the Albino would doubtless soon pester me. 
I had left a trail, by travelling with the postboys 
to the masquerade, and thence in a hackney 
coach to the hotel, the spungiug-house and the 
city, which either of those worthies might with- 
out much difficulty follow. Upon the whole, we 
mutually deemed it expedient to take a tour on 
the continent,— our route being Petersburg^ 
where Aurora felt sure that her style of beauty 
was rather unique, and must therefore be capable 
of being turned to eminent account. Besides 
these provocatives to emigration, 1 had now at- 
tained an object which I had long ardently de- 
sired, but of late years could not achieve — namely 
— that of holding an account with a respectable 
metropolitan banker; for, as I know of expo- 
rience, none of them will put your name in their 
books, even if you go with 10,000/. in your 
hand, unless you bring a recommendation from 
somebody they respect. This formidable im- 
pediment to a speculation among the country 
bankers, which I had long ago matured, but 
could not execute, being removed, by my as- 
sumption of marital rights over Aurora,— -after 
having at one fell cheque drawn out the wholt 
of the money standing to my credit in Lombard 
Street, — with her hunch-back tiger, who had 
obtained 50 L on her equipage, and a beautiful little 
boy, who looked like our son, we started, full of 
hope, in a chariot and four, for the Golden West 

Hobart Town, Van Dieman's Land. 

From the Mo. thly Magasioe. 

SAMPLE THE SECOND. 

[In the first sample of my Memoirs I men- 
tioned some of the difficulties which I had to 
encounter, at an age when one’s experience 
must necessarily be limited, and one’s judg- 
ment, consequently, far from mature: in the 
present specimen 1 purpose giving some idea 
of the position in which 1 was placed by cir- 
cumstances, at a more recent period of my 
humble career ; begging the reader, however, 
to observe, that although upwards of forty, I 
was nevertheless yet a stranger to much of that 
practical wisdom with which I have since be- 
come acquainted (it may readily be guessed at 
whose cost), and therefore more exposed than 
1 now am, perhaps, to the dangers of social life. 
Even at_present I am far from being in a con- 
dition to feel secure, although I have seen a 
good deal of the world, and am, as nearly as I 
can guess, about fifty. This is the fact, and I 
take a sort of malicious joy in avowing it. My 
acquaintance for many years past having con- 
stantly been in the habit of prophesying, in an 
unpleasant tone of confidence, that it was not 
possible I could live long, I glory in having 
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disappointed them; bat candour compels me to 
confess that they have eometimes, to a con- 
siderable extent, been warranted in their 
gloomy predictions — death having more than 
twice or thrice actually stared me in the face; 
I may even venture to say, that nothing but 
great professional skill could have saved me 
from his clutches. In one instance my days 
would, as I have reason to believe, have been 
most certainly numbered, had I not been re- 
moved to another clime ; which, however, such 
is my disposition, I ventured to quit long be- 
fore, strictly speaking, 1 ought to have done so; 
consequently, although apparently in good 
heaith, even at this moment 1 am not perfectly 
afe from the horrors of a relapse. But n'im- 
porte, 1 am in tolerable spirits, and hope to 
make old bones yet. And here I cannot justi- 
fiably to my own conscience, omit acknow- 
ledging the kind and brotherly notice which 
my former specimen met with from the Editor 
of the Spectator, who doubtless felt for my 
trials. He is, I am told, a benevolent, good crea- 
ture, in easy circumstances, whose friendship 
I should be most happy to enjoy, because I am 
sure, from what 1 have heard, it would, to a 
man of my pursuits, prove decidedly advan- 
tageous. But 1 must set him right as to one 
point : he fancies, nearly as I can guess from 
bis observations, that I am a person of whom 
he has heard, but never Baw, named Harry 
Stoe Van Dyok. This gentleman has, how- 
ever, long been gathered to his fathers ; I, on 
the contrary, as 1 need scarcely observe, am 
still alive ; and so far from being a person 
whom the Editor of the Spectator nas merely 
heard of y I am not only known to him, but, 
although our acquaintance has never been 
sufficiently intimate to bo made so beneficial 
to myself as I could wish, he was, oa I well re- 
member, one of my guests, on the only occa- 
sion in my life when I indulged in the’ extra- 
vagance (being usually frugal and unostenta- 
tious) of presenting ray friends with three 
courses and a dessert. At present I would 
rather not reveal my name, for to me notoriety 
has always been disgusting.] 

“Few things, my dear,” I observed to Mrs. 
Garnet, “ in domestic economy, are so obnoxious 
to censure, os a raw red and green coloured cob- 
web which some people stretch upon their floors, 
aud denominate a Kidderminster carpet One 
feels the wood through it at every step, especially 
when in one’s pumps or slippers. The Venetian 
variety is also, but in a less degree, detestable. 
Brussels one can bear, and indeed for summer it 
h scarcely offensive; no English gentleman, 
<*n feel truly at home from the beginning of 
September until the end of March, unless he 
troda upon Turkey. He who doubts or denies 
this has never reached a certain station in so- 
«wty — at least so I think : what say you, my 
dear?" 

“I agree with you,” replied Mrs. Garnet; 
who, however, judging from her aspect, had 
heea so occupied in the business of the breakfast 
table, as not to have followed the current of my 
jhaervafions. I therefore repeated them, because 
l dwaya like to be understood. She made the 
Y 3 


[ same answer as before. A pause ensued, during 
which she fidgetted frightfully, creamed my 
coffee twice, and sweetened it three or four times 
in rapid succession. 

Somewhat agitated, as any man of nice feel, 
ing would be, at the display of such symptoms, I 
took her by the hand, and pressed her most af- 
fectionately to tell me \^hat had happened. 

44 Nothing at all, Dick,” she replied, throwing 
her arm fondly around me. 

44 Nay, nay, my love ; your tone, yonr look, 
those pale lips, that evidently forced fcmile, this 
nervous agitation of your dear hand — ” 

44 I had a sleepless night, you know, Dick.” 

44 True: I had forgotten. A drive to Mitcham 
this sharp, October morning — ” 

44 No, Dick, I had rather remain at home; I 
feel chilly. Pray poke the fire.” 

I was proceeding to obey her, when she al- 
most snatched the instrument from my hand, 
land began to commit very energetic havoc 
among the Wallsend, which, (o tell the truth, 
would, as it struck me, have done well enough 
without the least assistance. In fact, it burnt 
beautifully. I stared, and perceiving from the 
asperity of her profile, that all was not right 
within — (for Mrs. Garnet, although deliciously 
temperate in general, broke out into effusions 
peculiar to married ladies, occasionally,) — feel- 
ing that the atmosphere of her temper was 
somewhat hot and cloudy, I decided on being 
absent until the approaching storm should have 
vented its wrath upon somebody; and protesting 
tliat I felt qualmish, and in want of fresh air, 
ventured to order the cab. Our fellow had, no 
sooner shut the door, than my wife turned sharp- 
ly upon me, and asked if I really proposed to 
venture out and drive her own horse. 

44 Certainly,” said I. 44 1 am perfectly well, 
you know. The neighbours may perhaps be 
ama 2 ed to see me, afler having been confined to 
my room for so many years, venturing to drive 
such a spirited steed, the very Hotspur of horses, 
as you state liim to be, and possessing such a 
name os that of Beelzebub: yet it is notorious, 
that since my visit to Judge’s chambers I have 
been recovering rapidly, and within the last few 
days I have shown myself to all the people op- 
posite at the drawing-room windows. They 
see tliat I am convalescent, why therefore should 
I not go out? And why not. venture to drive 
Beelzebub? A lawyer, you know, is a match for 
— but I won’t conclude tho trite and offensive ' 
observation. Besides, if / can’t manage him, 
your groom, who has driven him these three 
years, of course can, and he shall go with me ; 
unless, indeed — ” 

, 44 But why not take a -longer jaunt, Dick?” 
interrupted Mrs. Garnet 44 1 will confess to you, 
that for many days past I have felt perfectly 
satisfied as to your being quite able to leave the 
house, but delicacy wopld not permit me to say 
so until you mentioned it yourself You have 
done so, and I now may ask — why this prelimi- 
nary drive? Why not book your place for Edin- 
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burgh, or take the Calais steamer, or stroll into “ Folly ! Mrs. Garnet I don't think that it 
the city after nightfall, at once?” this time of my life, equally removed as I ts 

* Of course I inquired what in the name of every from the stages of first and second childhood, I 
thing on earth she meant, protesting that I never am likely to act as an imbecile. Let us look- 
felt so astonished and mystified in the whole my love, at our relative positions. Your ins- 
course of my life, and concluding with a slight band. Garnet, a rascally attorney, dies at Guia- 
impeachment as to the validity of her intellect, borough : you smother the circumstance, as- 
She stared upon me with an expression of stupid tinue to take out his certificate as though note 
"wonder. w My dear," said I, M your restlessness had happened, and carry on his business by nxm 
last night has evidently so shattered your nerves, of an active managing clerk, giving out thitGsr- 
that your situation distresses me. You have net, poor fellow, although his intellect contain 
been very low-spirited lately — you have indeed ; vigorous as ever, is bed-ridden, and not fit toS 
I have remarked it, though I said nothing, hop- seen, at 4 the cottage.' You don't evenaifoi- 
ing that it would wear off when I could take you nisler, but enjoy his property without even pay. 
out. But you won't venture with me, that’s the ing the legacy or probate duty. Indeed, you a* 
fact. Well, I’m not angry — not I. Take Tom, as a woman of sense throughout. Very wefi.ii! 
as you used to do when I was bed-ridden; or if goes on swimmingly, until some impertbe* 
you cannot muster up sufficient energy for that, puppy of an attorney, who owes you a grodr 
be persuaded to be put in possession of more ventures to suspect that Garnet is dead. Tk 
iron: I will send for a series of tonics which — " fellow carries his folly so far as to solicit a 
44 No, Dick, I'll swallow none of your pre- mons for Garnet to appear and establish the frt 
scriptions — that's flat!” of his existence. You happen to meet with at: 

44 Unaccountable, foolish, womanly prejudice! you state the facts, and enveloped in Wtk 
What! because I am now practising the law, is flannel, after having starved myself into a k 
it to be concluded that the results of my early coming paleness, I personate the deceased 
medical studies have completely evanesced ?*' Every body has forgotten me — time and discs* 
44 No: but you are artfully leading me, Dick, have done much in altering my features — 1 an 
from my topic. I have been thinking of it all judicially recognized, and thenceforth oomiKW 
night. In plain English, it is time for us to my recovery. Now* that I am hale and heart* 
part” as ever I was in my life, you coolly talk of lj 

“Part!” I exclaimed; 44 your proposition is trapesing off to Edinburgh or elsewhere!” 
most odious and unreasonable.” 44 Ha! ha! Dick,” exclaimed Maria, playfiiBv 

44 Fiddlestick !” said she ; 44 you ought, in filliping my check ; 44 1 see by your manner, tit 
honour, to be off. Go to America; take enough ! you meditate a bit of roguery, but no matter, 1 
to pay your passage, and fifty pounds extra for j shan’t be nice to a shade; at any rate we wart 


contingencies.” 

44 But why, my dear — you are certainly mad — 
why should I go to America ? Neither business 
nor inclination calls me to the new world. Whv 


quarrel for a trifle one way or the other, wt 

we ?” 

44 Certainly not; but what do you mean bj 
lugging the very offensive substantive 4 rogorn 


quit my present position in society? Hero I : into our discussion ? Allow me to tell you, Mr> 
stand, with every tiling pleasant about me ; aged Garnet, that I have all along determined to ad 
forty-three, it is true, but with a good constitu- in this affair strictly according to the dictates c- 
lion; a wife whom I idolized when she was a j my conscience. When I met you in Took} 
girl, although another lmd the felicity of being Street, after a long, and to me, most painful sep 
blessed with her maiden love — that Abaddon ini ration, I had not a shirt to my back — sock la- 
canonicals, the Rev. Decimus Pontypool — an j been my indolence — now thanks to my 
establishment unexccptionably comfortable, nay, in your behalf. — ” 
elegant; a good conncxipn — speaking os an at- 
torney, — managed entirely by a confidential 
clerk, who — ” 

Mrs. Garnet, I blush to say it, here interrupt- 
ed me by the most indecent laughter, which she 
wound up with an impudent denial of my iden- 
tity. 

I only ask any man, if lie would not have 
played the very devil at this ? But, with more j In mentioning filly for contingencies 
temper than people mostly possess, I began to ren- ! hazard, and was not up to the mark, 


44 Well, well, I see your aim, but to the pefe 
at once. We lose time, for if we talked fir j 
thousand years we should not understand esd 
other better than w t c already do. The fact is. 
you’re a poor needy devil, willing to make t is 
most of a wind-fall, and I don't blame you; k? 
you can’t well afford to oblige even so aU = 
friend as myself, am amove or any thing like 

spoke e 
I ada is 


Mrs. G., however, soon interrupt-' But come, wc wont biggie like hucksters : 

your own price; there’s my hand, Dick — I gm 
you a carte blanche for the bargain ; but don’t hr 
unreasonable.” 

44 Unreasonable ! Egad, Mrs. Garnet, it's yc- 
who are unreasonable. Do you think emt 
spark of particular passion for youndl; of < 


on the point 
cd rue, thus: — “Your gravity, Dick, is exces- 
sively droll, but, joking apart, you must go. I’ll 
give you fifty pounds for your trouble, but you 
must really bolt /” 

“ Am I in debt, then?” cried I. 44 Is the 
name of Garnet — 1 


44 Nonsense! your folly begins to disgust me Imon gallantry for that sex which you so sdorr 
DiOp it, I beg.” is dead within mo? Inspect this lorely 
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Reflect on your fine form— for yon are still de- 
cidedly a beauty — 

•Ha! ha! ha! Oh, Dick! Dick!” 

* Betides there are all the little elegant com- 
forts— the cab and Beelzebub— the Turkey car- 
pet— the cottage which I have not yet seen.” 

“Nor ever will, my^dear fellow, for it exists 
only in my own imagination : but then, to be 
■ore there** this house, centrically situated — ” 

“ In good repair — ” 

“ Held for a long term, at a moderate rent — ” 

* Not a chimney in it smokes — no drafts, no 
rattling old windows, and no noisy children, 
Dick !” 

“True, my dear! I sup foil of felicity. Then 
again, we must not forget my former identity, 
which, you may readily guess, annoyed me as 
mach, and stuck to me as closely, wherever I 
went, as the old man of the mountain did to the 
shoulders of Sinbad.” 

“ A hump which you couldn’t pitch like a 
porter does a package of suspicious goods and 
nm away from it.” 

“No: in fact Garnet is the safest name I ever 
wore.” 

“ And you’ve been rather volatile, Dick, eh ?” 

“ Uncommonly, as I am free to confess.” 

“ Ha! ha ! but now for the climax of all this 
badinage. Is it a serious proposition of one 
hundred guineas — there or thereabouts — little 
more or less ?” 

“My dear Maria, I cannot bear this. You 
won’t look at tilings iir a proper light.” 

“ A hundred and fifty then V ’ 

“Providence, though late in life, has bene- 
ficently interfered on my behalf — ” 

“ Two hundred pounds ?” 

“ And shall I be such an ingrate as to reject 
its proffered blessings ?” 

“ Make it guineas.” 

“ My affections, safety, ease, comfort, and a 
thousand other considerations admonish me not 
to cast my bread upon the waters — ” 

“ Pshaw ! don’t be rapacious !” 

* Pythagoras, in his remarks on the transmi- 
gration of souls, has divinely observed — ” 

“ Oh bother Pythagoras ! Don’t bring him in 
m a mock-bidder, or Socrates, Plato, and Euclid 
will presently follow. Take my final offer of 
two hundred and fifty — money down, Dick — and 
kt the hammer fall.” 

“ Don’t call me Dick, dearest ! my name is 
Jonathan, Jonathan Garnet ; a bourgeois and ob- 
jectionable appellation it is true, but possesses 
such solid advantages (for even to say nothing of 
jou, there’s the business you know, and the safety 
u well), that hang me, my love, if any conside- 
ration on earth shall tempt me to part with it. 
Henceforth I am an attorney who has been very 
ill; you have recognized, Lord Tenterden has 
fttifed me as such, and it would be bad taste on 
my part—” 

“ Of course Dick, you’re joking still — joking 
°® foe broadest possible scale.” 

I made no reply; but fixing myself firmly 


in the elbow-chair which I occupied, after having 
poked the fire with all the emphasis of decided 
ownership, I gave her a glance so seriously nd? 
gative, that foe dear susceptible little woman 
shrieked with emotion, rose, staggered towards 
my plate, snatched up my anchovy knife, ahd 
made a desperate lunge, ‘which, had it been 
successful, would have laid her open to a 
capital imputation. Of course, therefore, I 
parried it; pushed her back — what less could I 
do? — and she dropped on foe hearth-rug in vio- 
lent hysterics. The chamber maid and cook, 
alarmed by her tocsin, — foe shriek which I men- 
tioned, now burst into foe room. I bled her to 
profusion, while partially delirious. Being con- 
vinced, however, that there was no reason for 
alarm, I left her in foe care of her woman, and — 
the cab being at foe door — just jumped into it 
and took a brief bold dashing drive about town. 

Beelzebub proved to be a perfect darling: he 
possessed action as well as pace; kept both head 
and stern gallantly up; and unlike many fast- 
goers, he was neither cat- hammed nor goose 
rumped. I gloried in him. Maria’s groom was 
an ass. He had dwelt on foe reins with so dead 
a hand as to irritate the noble nag; foe conse- 
quence was, that he had pulled foe cab, not from 
foe collar but the bit I could have cuffed the 
fellow where he sat, (for I had taken him with 
me,) but for the anachronism of a man, who 
had’nt been out of his room for years, thrashing 
his groom. Rhino, the name to which foe ras- 
cal answered, was amazed at my tact and Beel- 
zebub’s obedience. The animal found himself 
treated by a master-hand, and might have been 
driven, with the velocity of an arrow, through 
the most encumbered streets, by foe slender pilot- 
age of a pack-thread. Several highly respectable 
looking persons, after having stared egregiously, 
took off their hats as I passed, to make amends for 
the offence of having, as I guessed, foolishly taken 
me, at foe first glance, for some low vagabond whom 
they knew. Rhino was astonished at foe multi- 
tude of persons who recognized me, after having 
been so long an invisible invalid ; while my per- 
fect generalship in all foe ininuti© of cab-driving, 
produced, in his appreciating bosom, a sensation 
of positive awe. The fact is, that without vanity 
be it spoken, although I succumb to Apsley, foe 
Nimrod of foe Sporting Magazine, in “tooling a 
team,” I sing second to no man, — so bountiful is 
nature — as a buggy whip over the stones. All 
this is parenthetical, and by-foe-bye ; but I have 
so little to brag of that I may perhaps be allowed 
to mention iny comparative superiority in the 
trifling Article of driving “ a one-horse shay.” 

On my return, Maria was in bed ; but so ffu<v 
cessful had been my depletion, that she was now 
quite composed, and had even admitted our ma- 
naging clerk to a consultation, literally over foe 
counterpane, on tome urgent topic. I dined 
alone and undisturbed; but just after my filberts 
and parmesan (sad come in — (I always marry 
them in my mouth) — I heard a faint feeble irre- 
solute tapping at foe door. I dictatorially shouted 
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the usual shibboleth, and be who managed the large bodies, and the necessity of a strict obserr* 
official regions below stairs slowly sneaked in. ance of the rules and regulations laid down by 
His name was Gruel. He stood about five feet the commanding officer. 

six, and might be forty; but there is no telling Unless under some very peculiar circumstances, 
how his account stood with time to any certainty, a regiment is usually stationary for three years in 
He wore a wig — smooth, brown, and oily as the the quarters assigned to it ; the breaking-up of an 
plumage of a duck. He fought in armour, for establishment, therefore, after so long a residence, 
no adversary ever saw his eyes. They were is often a serious affair. In many places, bunga- 
protected laterally as well as in front by large lows are not to be obtained on hire; they must 
green glasses ; he had not discovered that ex- be purchased from the proprietors, and upon a 
pression dwells as much about the region of the change of residence sold to the new comers. If 
mouth as about that of the eyes ; and conse- there should not be a sufficient number to accom- 
quently deemed himself safe while the latter modate the whole of the strangers, those who 
were concealed, although the lips, naked and have not succeeded in procuring a house must 
exposed as they were, to so erudite a glance as build one, and live in their tents until it shall be 
that with which circumstances endow a man of finished. Great losses are frequently sustained in 
my experience, reveal, with the nicest accuracy, the fluctuation of society in a small station. An 
what is going on within. I have always found officer who has been compelled to pay a very high 
that the deepest villains are, in apparently minor, price for a bungalow, when houses appear to bavo 
but really most important points, the greatest been in great demand, may be obliged to sell at a 
noodles : this it is, that — fortunately for the very low one, or have the tenement left upon his 
public — hangs so many of them ; and some odd hands at his departure, in consequence of a dimi- 
day it will hang our sleek friend Gruel. nution in the number of the residents. In places 

When he entered the room his humility was where natives are induced to build bungalows 
bo aggravated, that an innocent spectator would upon speculation, and to let them out by the 
humanely have wished that the fellow, for his month (the usual period for the hire of every thing 
own sake, could have sunk through the floor. 1, in India) there is much less trouble and anxiety 
however, not only saw, but by what dropped from in changing the place of abode, though it is still 
Mrs. Garnet, knew that he was a dead rascal, a formidable affair. All the accumulations of 
who, notwithstanding his apparent imbecility, furniture not actually necessary for the march 
possessed steam-engine power. I therefore asked are sold off, sometimes as a matter of pure ne- 
him to sit down and take wine with me. He cessity, to procure funds to meet the expenses of 
glode forward, and seemingly oppressed by the a removal, or to lessen them by abridging the 
consciousness of his own insignificance, dwin- number of conveyances. At others, the sain, so 
died into a choir: on the edge of which an frequent all over India, seem to be occasioned by 
abrupt incident compels me to leave him until a peculiarity of disposition common to the British 
the first of March. * ■nramunity resident there-— a passion for buying 

and selling — since, in merely changing houses, or 

removing to a very short distance, many persons 

will take the opportunity of having an auction. 
Prom tbo Asiatic Journal. and of parting with their goods and chattels with- 

out reserve, although they must commence a re* 
SKETCHES OF INDIAN SOCIETY. purchase almost immediately. The roving Arab 

of the desert cannot entertain less attachment to 
Travelling*—' The Match. household conveniences than an Anglo-Indian, 

and if one person should happen to take a fancy 
to the effects of another, he may be very certain 
In peaceable times, the period chosen for the that a little patience will afford him the option of 
general movement of troops in India is at the bidding for them at the outcry,* which will as* 
commencement of the cold season ; but as many suredly take place in the course of a few months- 
regiments are obliged to wait until they are re- There are a few exceptions, chiefly in the cases of 
lieved by others, the hot weather often comes on ancient civilians, who allow their chairs and tables 
before the whole of the array on the move can be to grow old in their service ; but the mania appears 
settled in new quarters. Officers rejoining their to be extending, and when these worthies shall 
corps, or proceeding to different parts of the have retired from the scene, their successors will 
country, upon leave of absence or military duties, doubtless follow the prevailing fashion, and sell 
are continually traversing the plains and jungles off at every decent opportunity. One cause of 
of India, even at the least fkvourable seasons, the shifting nature which property has assumed 
having no habitation save a tent; and if travelling in India, proceeds from the difficulty of preserv- 
alone, no society excepting that of their own ser- 

. vants, and the wild tenants of the wood. Per- ‘ ~ 

■on* however, who can amuse themselves, prefer . Tllif it Anglo-Iodi.. wort, which is pefcnrt to 
the solitude to which they must be condemned, the oommoo appellation. Togo to an 'outcry,' or taaaod 
in their progress from station to atation, to the 

inconveniences at te ndant upon the movement afjtson, are looked upon with great contempt. 
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mg any perishable article from the injurious ef- 
fects of the climate, and the depredations com- 
mitted by winged and fourfooted assailants. Con- 
stant care and attention are required to keep fur- 
niture in decent order. No packing will secure 
inn from rust, wood from ants, or cotton, canvas, 
and leather, from rats : tent* laid up in ordinary 
are eaten through and through ; boxes and trunks 
drop to pieces, and are found to be nests of rep- 
tiles of every kind : one article has been split in 
the hot winds, another has got mouldy in the 
rains, and insects have penetrated every where. 
If the furniture and other effects belonging to a 
family going to the hills, or to the presidency for 
a few months, should be left standing in a house, 
there is still danger from the habitual neglect, or 
occasional remissness, of the -servants who may 
have the care of them : indeed, constant use seems 
to be almost essential to their preservation ; the 
house itself also, if uninhabited, will speedily fall 
into disrepair, and therefore, even where a short 
abaeace is contemplated, it is thought more ad- 
visable to sell every thing off, than to risk the 
destruction of property from the numerous ad- 
vene influences in continual and active operation. 

Accustomed to constant sales and transfers of 
worldly goods, many persons will part with all 
their household effects, without any adequate 
cause, not even retaining their plate, which they 
must sell at a disadvantage, and which may not 
bob sufficient quantities to be any serious incum- 
brance; but where there are few modes of be- 
goiling time, a sale affords a degree of excite- 
ment, and though the amusements oT an auction- 
room are monopolized by the gentlemen, it not 
being reckoned decorous for females to attend, 
the ladies are interested in the affair, and look 
over the marked catalogues brought to them with 
eager eyes, speculating upon the causes of suspi- 
<*ous purchases, a piano-forte, for instance, by 
some apparently determined bachelor, which per- 
haps turns out to be a commission from a mar- 
ried friend, or expensive articles by families who 
can ill afford the luxuries of life. An auction is 
the inevitable result of a death. A wife losing 
her husband breaks up her establishment imme- 
diately ; a husband losing his wife sells off all the 
superfluous furniture, and not unfreqnently the 
ornaments and wardrobe of the deceased ; while 
fee executors of a bachelor, either appointed by 
will or by the existing regulations, collect every 
article of his property and put the whole under 
fee hammer. The eve of a march is fertile in 
sales, the purchasers being ^he more permanent 
resident*, shop-keepers and not unfrequently na- 
tive*, who take the opportunity of procuring arti- 
cles of European manufacture at a cheap rate : 
feey are beginning, even in the Upper Provinces, 
to keep English carriages, and are, if possible, 
lew particular than the Anglo-Indians respecting 
fee external appearance of the equipage, being 
qmte content with rat-eaten, worm-eaten vehicles, 
which have bad the greater part of the paint and 
Ornish rubbed off in rude encounters with ene- 
®ies of various k» nd s- 


Upon a march, a certain quantity of furniture 
must be reserved for a general sale, or purchased 
for the occasion, since it is not possible to proceed 
without a supply of domestic utensils sufficient 
for the comfort and convenience of the travelling 
party. Many persons pitch their tents, and live 
in them for a week or two, previous to their final 
retreat from their old quarters ; thus accustoming 
themselves to the change, and seeing that they 
have every thing requisite for a long journey. At 
day-break on the morning appointed for the com- 
mencement of the march, the bustle and confu- 
sion of departure begin; the cortege of every 
family spreads itself wide over the plain, present- 
ing motley groupcs of various kinds. Chests and 
other heavy goods are packed in hackerys (small 
carts drawn by bullocks,) and where there are 
ladies, a conveyance of this nature is secured for 
the female attendants : other bullocks have trunks, 
made purposely for this mode of transportation, 
slung acrosB their backs ; the tents become the 
load of camels, or an elephant, and light or fra- 
gile articles- are carried either on men’s heads or 
over their shoulders : nothing that will not bear 
jolting being entrusted to four-footed animals. The 
china and glass are packed in round baskets, and 
conveyed by coolies on their heads ; looking- 
glasses, chillum-chees, (brass wash-basins,) and 
toilette-furniture, are tied upon a charpoy or bed- 
stead, and carried by four men, and cooking-pots, 
gridirons, frying-pans, chairs, tables, stools, and 
bird-cages, are disposed of in a similar manner. 
The meter appears with his dogs in a string or 
strings ; the shepherd drives his sheep before him, 
and cocks crow and hens cluck from the baskets 
in which they are imprisoned ; spare horses are 
led by their syces or grooms, who never mount 
them, and the washer-men and the water-carriers 
are there with their bullocks. The head-servant, 
or khansamak, seldom compromises his dignity 
by marching on foot, but is generally to be seen 
amid the equestrians, the steed being some ragged, 
vicious, or broken-down tattoo, caparisoned d la 
Rozinante: the other domestics, khidmutghars, 
bearers, See. either walk, or bestride the camels, 
if their drivers will permit them to mount, or take 
a cast in a hackery, or get on in any way that 
happens to present itself. All are well accustom- 
ed to the mode of travelling, and proceed with 
cheerfulness. The master of the family, if with 
his regiment, must be on horseback, unless the 
commandant should be sufficiently indulgent to 
permit him to drive his wife in a buggy. The 
lady sometimes rides on an Arab steed, and some- 
times travels in a close carriage, or a palanquin, 
according as inclination or convenience may di- 
rect; the children, if there be any, are usually 
inclosed with their attendants in a peculiar kind 
of vehicle, called a palanquin-carriage, but dif- 
ferent from those used by adults, and not very 
unlike the cage of a wild beast placed upon 
wheels. The nurse sits on the floor of this ma- 
chine, with a baby upon her knees, and the larger 
fry peep through the prison-bars of the clumsy 
conveyance, which is drawn by bollocks, and 
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moves slowly and heavily along, floundering over 
the rough roads, and threatening to upset at 
every jolt The passage of such a cavalcade 
through the country is very amusing, but grffine 
only are seen to laugh at the droll appearance 
made by this gipsy mode of travelling ; the na- 
tives are accustomed to it, and the immense mul- 
titude (the regiment itself scarcely formed a third 
part) move along without molestation, and with 
comparatively little difficulty, in consequence of 
the few enclosures which impede their progress. 

The train of a family, amounting to three per- 
sons, will not consist of less than a hundred indi- 
viduals, the wives and children of the servants in- 
cluded, who not unfrequently carry their aged 
parents along with them. The native officers be- 
longing to sepoy regiments have their zenanas to 
convey, and few of the sepoys themselves are en- 
tirely destitute of attendants. Then there is the 
bazaar, which is invariably attached to a camp, to 
supply it with all the necessaries of life, and men, 
women, children, and animals abound in this 
ambulatory market for gram, ghee, flour, tobacco, 
spices, &c. When spare tents have been sent on, 
the family of an officer, on arriving at the en- 
camping ground, find every thing ready for their 
reception ; but if any accident should have re- 
tarded the route of the people, a tree must be the 
resource. Parties may be seen on horseback or 
on foot, or in palanquins, grouped under the shade 
of some friendly bough, waiting while their can- 
vass abode is preparing for them. The rapid 
manner in which the multifarious materials which 
are to compose the temporary city, arc reduced 
to order, and arranged in their proper places, is 
truly astonishing. It is both curious and inte- 
resting to watch the progress of the formation of 
a camp, from some neighbouring bungalow, when 
it occurs in the vicinity of cantonments. The 
desert appears to be peopled as if by magic ; men 
and animals crowd upon the scene ; the earth in 
every direction is strewed with uncouth packages 
and bundles; these, amid much gesticulation, and 
no small expenditure of lungs, assume graceful 
forms, and arise glittering in the sun like the pa- 
vilions of some fairy princess. Long lines of 
pent-house streets appear ; banners are floating in 
the air ; the elephant, who has trodden out the 
ground, and smoothed it for his master’s tent, re- 
tires to his bivouac, and spacious enclosures, 
formed of kanauts , secure the utmost privacy to 
the dwellers of the populous camp. The exer- 
tions of a little army of followers havcsucceeded 
in imparting comfort and even elegance to inte- 
riors fitted up in haste in the midst of the wild- 
est jungle. Palanquins and carriages begin to 
arrive; the ladies find their toilette-tables laid 
out; the gentlemen are provided with a bath; 
the khidmutghars are preparing breakfast, and the 
hookahbadars are getting the chi Hums in readi- 
ness; while camels, bullocks and their drivers, 
tent-pitchers, coolies, and all those who have been 
employed in fatiguing offices, are buried in pro- 
found repose. The sheep are lying down to rest, 
and the poultry are more peaceable than usual 


It is at these times that a kind master is it* 
warded for his attention (to the comfort and wtfl- 
being of those beneath him, by the devotion ma- 
nifested by his servants. It seems to be a point 
of honour among faithful and respectable domes' 
tics to prevent their employers from suffering in- 
convenience or privation of any kind, while ex- 
posed to the difficulties which must necessarily 
occur upon a line of march. They will, upon 
such occasions, voluntarily perform duties not 
properly belonging to their respective stations in 
the household. They will assist with heart and 
hand upon any emergency ; help to get the tent 
up, or to extricate the cattle and the baggage, 
should either stick fast upon the road ; cheer and 
animate the exertions of others, and think their 
own credit is concerned in procuring all the 
wonted enjoyments of a permanent home. 
Where the head of the house has failed to secure 
the attachment of his dependants, he is made to 
feel how completely it is in their power to avenge 
themselves. They can always invent some ex- 
cuse for the carelessness and neglect which are 
productive of serious annoyance to him. He has 
no remedy; for, accustomed to beating and 
abuse, they are not deterred, by fear of the con- 
sequences of his displeasure, from preferring their 
own ease to his comfort They have little hope 
of good treatment, and are determined not to 
allow any opportunity for retaliation to escape 
them. He may awake in the morning and find 
that the whole set have abandoned him in the 
night, and in this event he is left in the mot 
charming predicament imaginable, and can only 
vent his rage upon the awkward substitutes which 
the neighbouring village will supply, who, m 
turn, run away so soon as they can take their 
departure without danger of pursuit 

In ports of the country abounding in game, 
the sportsmen are scarcely settled in their quar- 
ters before they prepare to take the field. Their 
horses have been sent on over night, and as the 
grand objects of the chase, the wild boar and the 
tiger, are not hunted with dogs, they have only 
themselves and their cattle to put in order. 
Tigers can rarely be approached except upon an 
elephant ; for, independent of the danger to the 
rider, few horses could be induced to face these 
terrific animals. But well mounted, and with 
spear in hand, a bold equestrian dashes forward 
on the scarcely less perilous pursuit of the bristly 
monsters of the plain. The dresses of the (rant- 
ing party are various and characteristic ; many 
old sportsmen array themselves in long flannel 
jackets, descending nearly to the saddle; they 
render their passage through jungles, overgrown 
by the prickly pear, easy, by encasing their knees 
in thick leathern caps, and they preserve their 
heads from too close a contact with mother-earth, 
a hard parent in a conker soil by fastening a 
black or rather brown velvet jockey-cap, duly 
fenced with armour of proof in the inside, under 
their chins. Younger and gayer Nimrods appear 
in smart hunting-coats of scarlet or Lincob 
green, with fashionable corded inexpressibles «nd 
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top-boots; while tyros, eager for their first field, 
and nnprorided with appropriate garnqents, ex- 
hibit in their accustomed suit, white jackets and 
trowsers, exceedingly ill adapted for the foil en- 
counters which await them. Altogether, when 
thus equipped, the party attended by the nume- 
rous followers which a hunting match is sure to 
attract, make a gallant show, and set forward high 
in hope and in spirits. The return, though less 
splendid as regards the personal appearance and 
the habiliments of the cavalcade, is more im- 
posing from the blood-stained trophies of the 
chase, brought in by an exulting band, who fight 
the battle o’er and o’er again. Some of the party 
are covered from head to foot with the mud of a 
marsh, in which they have been unceremoniously 
deposited,* another re-enters the camp upon a 
tattoo, having left his best charger a victim to the 
murderous tusks of a desperate assailant; one 
has descended to the depths of an old well, and 
his chum has unwittingly explored the secret re- 
cesses of some ravine, treacherously concealed 
by brushwood and long grass. But where no 
more serious accidents have occurred to mar the 
triumphs of the day, the quarters of the slain, 
cooked to perfection by some liberal Moosulman,* 
are enjoyed without alloy at the tables of the 
camp; the ladies partaking in the excitement of 
the morning’s sport, and the luxurious fore it 
has produced. 

In well-regulated camps, the utmost quiet is 
maintained throughout the night, until the sound 

the bugles long before day authorizes the stri- 
king of the tent-pins. Sleep is effectually banish- 
ed by that dreadful note of preparation, and, 
darting from their slumbers, the European in- 
habitants make a hasty toilette, and superintend 
he irksome tusk of repacking those small and 
aJ uable articles essential to their comfort, which 
•hey are afraid of entrusting to other hands. The 
necessity of rising every day at a certain hour, 
ind of performing certain duties whether the 
lealth and spirits be equal to them or not, is a 
Teat drawback to the pleasures of a march, to 
hose who are not strong enough to cope with 
lardshipe which, though trifling in themselves, 
ecome distressing by their diurnal occurrence. 
To an invalid, it is desirable to make a bed of a 
alanquin, as in that case the noise around, to 
rhich a traveller will soon become accustomed, 
irms the only disturbance; the bearers take up 
be vehicle, and the period of rising is postponed 
ntil the close of the morning’s journey. There 
re always doolies (palanquins enclosed with 
loth curtains) belonging to the hospital in rea- 
iness for the officers or sepoys who may chance 
) be taken ill upon the road ; but notwithstand- 
ig the strict precautions which are observed to 
revent disagreeable consequences from such ac- 
cents, in long and difficult marches, delicate 


* They are bigots tod pretender* solely, who object to 
indie the flesh of hog in soy atale, cured or fresh An 
ihodox believer has only to w&sh his hands and to repeal 
prayer, to purify himself from the defilement. 


persons are sometimes exposed to fatigues and 
hardships of a very serious nature. A lady, tra- 
velling in a palanquin, relinquished it for the ac- 
commodation of her husband, who was seized 
with an attack of illness at too great a distance 
from the hospital conveyances to avail himself of 
them. The lady ventured to perform the morn- 
ing’s journey in the hackery which conveyed her 
female attendants, and, after suffering a martyr- 
dom from the jolting of the vehicle, had the mis- 
fortune to be overturned upon the bonks of a 
nullah. This accident obliged her to wade 
through the stream with her women, and to walk 
afterwards a distance of three miles in her wet 
clothes, at the risk of catching a fever : fortunate- 
ly, no dangerous consequences ensued ; but the 
bare idea of such a pilgrimage, amidst the wastes 
and wilds of an Indian jungle, must be terrifying 
to those who are acquainted with the effects 
which too frequently follow from exposure to the 
sun. Gentleman seldom attempt to walk to any 
distant poiui without having a horse or a palan- 
quin behind them. 

The dinner in camp is usually as well sup- 
plied with the products of the larder as the repast 
served up in a settled establishment; several very 
excellent dishes have been invented, which are 
peculiarly adapted to the cooking apparatus suited 
to a jungle or some unreclaimed waste hitherto 
unconscious of culinary toils. A Burdwan stew 
ranks high amongst these concoctions, and two 
sauces, which go under the name of shikarree 
(hunters') and camp-cause, are assuredly the 
most piquant adjuncts to flesh and fowl which 
the genius of a gastronome has ever com- 
pounded. Immediately after dinner, the khid- 
mutgh&rs, cooks, and mussaulohecs, pack up the 
utensils belonging to their department, and set 
forward with the tent, which is to be the mor- 
row’s dwelling, leaving the bearers to attend at 
tea, or to furnish the materials for a stronger be- 
verage for the evening’s refreshment: their ob- 
jection to the table-service extending only to re- 
pasts composed of animal food By these arrange- 
ments, the chances of being obliged to bivouac 
for hours under a tree are considerably lessened ; 
but where no second tent can be afforded, the 
travellers must inevitably acquire experimental 
knowledge of the delectabilities of living in the 
fresh air. A young officer attached to the rear- 
guard, in coming late into camp, hot, dusty, and 
wearied to death, has occasionally the mortifica- 
tion of seeing his tent struck, by order of some 
rigid Martinet, perchance a temporary command- 
ant, dressed in a little brief authority, who has 
discovered that it is not in its proper situation; ano- 
ther site is to be found ; meanwhile, like Jacques, 
“under the shade of melancholy boughs,” he 
takes a gloomy aspect of human nature/ or if 
unused to the pensive mood, devotes the ruthless 
author of his misfortune to Zamiel, or some such 
classic personage. He has, in all probability, risen 
long, before day-break, has performed the first 
part of his morning’s duties shivering with cold, 
pierced through and through with the keen 
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blasts of a cutting* wind, though for the last four 
hours, his exposure to a burning sun has enabled 
him to compare the miseries of Nova Zembla 
with those of an Indian desert; and, unless from 
downright exhaustion, he has little patience left 
to await the time in which he may hope to 
stretch his aching limbs beneath the shelter of a 
tent 

Occasionally, during a long march, it is neces- 
sary to halt for a day or two upon the road, in 
order to refresh the weary frames of men and 
cattle toiling under the burden of the camp 
equipage. The close vicinity of a large station 
is most frequently chosen for this sojourn, as it 
enables the officers to replenish their stock of 
European supplies. The camp on these days 
presents a busy scene ; the dobies seize the oppor- 
tunity to wash and iron their masters* clothes; 
mending, making, and repairing of garments, 
saddles, harness, and tackle of all descriptions, 
take place, and if there has been a fall of rain, 
the wetted articles are dried in the sun. Should 
the station be celebrated for its gaiety, invitations 
for a ball and supper meet the regiment upon the 
road; something like a sensation is created by 
the prospect of entertaining strangers, and the 
officers of the corps marching through are not 
unwilling to diversify the monotony of a camp 
by entering into the festivities of a social canton- 
ment. Sometimes the march is less agreeably 
retarded by a change of weather. When the 
breaking-up of the rains ift protracted beyond the 
customary period, those regiments first appointed 
to take the field are exposed to the torrents 
wliich invariably mark the closing of the season. 
An Indian tent is so constructed as to keep out 
any ordinary quantity of water that may be 
showered upon it, but it cannot withstand a de- 
luge; trenches arc dug round to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of pools and puddles on the floor, — 
too frequently a useless attempt, for when the 
canvass roof has been thoroughly soaked through, 
there is no possibility of keeping the interior 
dry. A wet camp is the most deplorable of all 
wretched places ; groupes of miserable creatures 
huddle themselves together under some ineffi- 
cient shed; coldness and discomfort reign in 
every part; there are few fires; the wood is wet, 
and will not burn ; the cooking-places have been 
washed away, and still the floods pours down, 
giving no hope of abatement, no chance of din- 
ner and dry beds. Happy may those persons 
esteem themselves who have palanquins or close 
carriages to repair to in these melancholy cir- 
cumstanccs ; they at least afford a refuge from 
the pelting rain, and biscuits and brandy supply 
the place of a regular meal. Three or four days 
of sucji weather prove a trial of strength and pa- 
tience, which requires a more than ordinary 
portion of mental and bodily endurance to sup- 
port: invention and ingenuity are taxed to the 
utmost for the means of existence for those deli- 
cate sufferers, ladies and children, who are com- 
pelled to bear the bufferings of the storm. At 
length, the sky clears up ; men and beasts, look- 


ing more than half dead, emerge from their dry 
ping lairs; Ares are kindled upon the first drt 
spots, and gradually, under the vivifying info 
ence of the sun, partial comfort, at least, is & 
stored to the tents. There is no such thing » 
stirring during the continuance of the rain, and 
the dreadful state of the roads, cut up in even 
direction, will offer many impedimenta to tbs 
march, which must be renewed as soon as its 
practicable to proceed. 

A more common and more bearable m bay 
sustained in a camp is caused by the stra; 
winds, which sweep along the plains of Hmfo 
tan in the cold season. When these are ray 
violent, although the tent may withstand tbar 
power, and maintain its erect position, it Bun- 
possible to keep out the dust: it makes its waj 
through every crevice, and becomes at length as 
almost intolerable nuisance. But a canvas habi- 
tation is not always proof against a toraab 
neither ropes nor pins can avail when the ton- 
pest lets loose all its force. The cordage cncb. 
the pink are torn up from the ground, an? 
rolls the tent, demolishing in its progress tbi 
furniture it contained, and enveloping those Ui- 
fortunates, who may not have made a timdy 
escape, in clouds of canvass. 

Long marches are, however, often performed 
without obstruction or accident of any kind, awi 
it is very practicable to traverse the country ■ 
the rains, when they do not come down ita- 
lutely in torrents for days together : at least, a 
distance of a hundred miles may be compassed ] 
without much difficulty, especially as, in start 
marches, two stages may be performed at once 
without distressing the people or their beasts sf I 
burthen. 

After a tedious sojourn in the jungles, an in- 
vitation to spend the season at a large station *• 1 
duccd the writer and another lady to make an at- 
tempt to cross the country in the midst of tk 
rains, escorted only by servants, and a guard o*' 
sepoys. We took twelve camels with us, and 
loaded them lightly with a couple of tents, < 
being necessary to make their burthens as feak 
oppressive as possible. In orjler to guard agaiarf 
the uncomfortableness of sitting on damp c*r& 
we had a wooden platform constructed, ratad 
two inches from the ground, which our dd# 
afterwards secured for an ironing-board, and 
we took care to be well supplied with «*nn- 
gees and small mats. Our train consisted 
of a khansamah, wbo had the direction of U* 
whole journey, three khidrautghra, a sirdar 
bearer, the tailor, the washerman, the water-ear- 
ner, the cook, and mussaulchees, twelve beam* 
for each palanquin, and claiekeee (tent-pitches- 
banghie-bearcre and coolies almost i nnum e r able. 
Our two female attendants travelled in a hackery, 
with a favourite Persian cat, who seemed to to 
the most discomposed of the whole party by tbs 
journey. Our cortege preceded us by a day, sad 
were directed to push on to a plsce about six-and- 
twenty miles distant We followed before foj- 
break the next morning, and, though many 
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of the country were flooded, and our progress 
was necessarily slow, reached our little encamp- 
ment before one in the day, haring had no rain, 
and experiencing only trifling inconvenience 
from the heat Our people had chosen a very 
picturesque spot, having pitched the tent in front 
of a small mangotope, opposite to a well, which 
was shaded by a magnificent tamarind-tree. An 
old Moosnlman city, formerly a place of con- 
siderable importance, reared its time-worn walls 
to the left, while to the right, a rich tract beauti- 
fully wooded, and decked with Bilvery lakes, 
stretched itself far as the eye could reach. The 
city proved a very interesting object to strangers, 
who had hitherto only surveyed the towns of 
India from the rivers; it was surrounded by 
high battlemented walls of dark red stone, 
flanked with solid buttresses, and seemed to have 
been a place of great strength in other days. The 
fortifications had fallen to decay, and through 
gaps in the upper part of the massy walls, the 
domes of mosques were visible, while here and 
tliere an open copula reared its head, the deco- 
ration apparently of some wealthy native's man- 
sion. A large archway, furnished with strong 
wooden gates, gave glimpses of the principal 
street; and the peaceable occupations of the in- 
habitants, and their songs which came in 
snatches on the breeze, harmonized soothingly 
with the calm aspect of the scene. Our four- 
and-twenty bearers, the instant they had given 
up the charge of the palanquins, flung themselves 
down upon the ground, and fell fast asleep ; but 
the rest of our people were busy, some cooking 
their own meals, and others preparing for our 
refreshment. We found the tent furnished with 
a couch to repose upon during the day, and our 
breakfast d la fourchette was served up in excel- 
lent style: it was followed by an early dinner, 
ind we were amused by the packing and depar- 
ture of our second tent, with the party attached 
to it The men girded up their loins, rolled their 
rowsers above their knees, and taking large 
staffs in their hands, set forward with an air of 
^reat resolution : the khansamah, as became his 
dignity, being mounted upon a tattoo, which 
teemed rather in a crazy condition; the women 
iispoeed themselves in their hackery, and we 
verc left to the care of our sirdar-bearer, a couple 
>f sepoys, and three chokeydars from the neigh- 
bouring city. We chose to make beds of our 
ftlanqoms, which were brought into the tent, and 
lie sirdar-bearer laid himself down in front, ap- 
wently unwilling to allow his charge to be out 
>f his sight. He brought us tea at starting, and < 
re proceeded very early in the morning, not ex- 1 
acting to see him or the tent again, as we had i 
nade up our minds, in consequence of having 
eceired letters urging despatch, on account of a 
xill which was to take place in a few days, to 
vait at the houses of the thannadars of the vil- 
oges while our bearers took their needful rest, 
uthcr than lose the expected gratification by lin- 
gering on the road. Our servants, with whom 
re could have very little oral communication, on 
Museum, VoL XXIII. No. 135. 


account of our ignorance of Hindoostanee, were 
aware of our intention, through the medium of 
an epistle In Persian, forwarded to the khansa- 
mah, of which he seemed not a little proud ; and 
the sirdar, who had never shewn much activity 
or energy before, performed wonders in the dis- 
play of Ids gratitude for the remarkably easy life 
which he had been allowed to lead. It was 
twelve o'clock before we reached the tent, which 
had been sent on, and which we found pleasantly 
situated near a pagoda, and where we received a 
visit from a respectable person, handsomely at- 
tired, who made his salaams , and gave us to 
understand that he had been directed by the dis- 
trict judge to afford us every accommodation in 
his power. After partaking of a repast, in which 
the grilled fowl and chicken-broth were excellent, 
at four o'clock, our bearers being refreshed, wo 
went on another march, and to our surprise and 
pleasure, found the tent, which we had loft in the 
morning, ready to receive us. The sirdar must 
have broken up his encampment the instant we 
left it, and have gone forward without waiting to 
rest upon the road. He had fortunately chosen 
the close vicinity of a serai for our night's sojourn, 
since the clouds, which had hitherto befriended 
us, had now gathered in a portentous manner, 
and tho rain soon began to descend in heavy and 
continuous showers. Our people found shelter in 
the before-mentioned serai, a handsome stone 
quadrangle, which we had had an opportunity of 
reconnoitring before the rain came on, and were 
therefore easy upon their account.. The kh&n- 
samah, who shortly afterwards arrived with the 
second tent, could not be prevailed upon to re- 
main, but went off again almost immediately, 
being determined not to be outdone by the sirdar: 
he must have had a weary march of it, for the 
night was dreadfully dark, and the waters were 
out all over the low grounds. Another thannadar 
made his appearance, and earnestly recomraendod 
us, in consequence of the state of tho country, not 
to depart before daylight ; wo took his advice, and 
prepared to spend the intervening hours as agree- 
ably as the circumstances would odmitr Our 
tent was impervious to the weather, and were it 
otherwise, we could not get wet in our palan- 
quins. We had been advised that no bkggage 
would be safe which was not under the imme- 
diate charge of a sentinel. It is the custom to 
pile every portable article on the outsido of the 
tent, close to the guard ; but as we feared they 
would not be water-proof, we had our trunks 
brought under cover, and directed the sepoy to 
enter the tent, and keep watch over them there. 
Our faithful sirdar took up his usual post by the 
side of the palanquins, and a chokeydar esta- 
blished himself at every opening. The tent wa3 
lined with dark cloth ; a single lamp shed its so- 
litary ray over the sleepers and the guard, and 
as I looked out upon the strange groupe with 
whom I was so closely associated, the coup 
d'oeil reminded me of a scene in a melodnune, 
representing a robber's cave. We recommenced 
our journey on the following morning, in the 
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midst of heavy rain, and made little progress 
through the floods, which had considerably in- 
creased since the preceding day. Our bearers 
seemed much distressed, and we were glad to 
allow them to rest occasionally : they were not un- 
mindful of our comfort, but, when refreshing 
themselves, brought milk to the palanquin-doors, 
which we very thankfully accepted, as we had 
not provided ourselves with bottles of tea. About 
the middle of the day, we came up to the tent, 
which we quitted before night, as we found that 
relays of bearers had been engaged to carry us 
on to the place of our destination, which we 
reached at an early hour on the following morn- 
ing. An invitation awaited us to dine at four 
o'clock with a friend in the neighbourhood : we 
dressed and went, not expecting to be attended 
by our own servants at table, but shortly after 
the commencement of the meal, all the khidmut- 
ghars made their appearance, attired in their best 
clothes, and not evincing any marks of fatigue 
from the extraordinary exertions they had made. 
During the whole of this journey, we were strong- 
ly impressed with a feeling of gratitude and 
good-will towards the natives of India, who, upon 
all occasions, manifested an anxious desire to as- 
sure us of their respect and attachment The 
highly civilized state of the country, and the 
courteous manners of all classes of the people, 
render travelling both easy and agreeable to those 
persons who are contented with the performance 
of possibilities, and who are not inclined to pur- 
chase an ill name by acts of tyranny and oppres- 
sion. 

In the cold season, the civilians of India often 
realize those exquisite dreams raised by the 
charming pictures of the wood of Ardennes, in 
Shakespeare’s enchanting delineation of sylvan 
life; They frequently live for weeks together 
“ under the green-wood tree,” a merry groupe of 
foresters, not even encountering an enemy “in 
winter and rough weather," for the finest period 
of ihe year is chosen for the visits to remote parts 
of their districts, and the climate is of the most 
desirable temperature: clear sunny skies, attend- 
ed by breezes cool enough to render woollen gar- 
ments, and the cheerful blaze of a fire, essential 
to comfort Upon these occasions, large parties 
are invited to accompany the judge, or the collec- 
tor, who, while he » engaged in business at his 
temporary kutcherry, amuse themselves with 
hunting, shooting, or playing at golf. Ladies 
are always ready to accompany their male rela- 
tives upon these excursions ; they are glad to ex- 
change the strict formalities of some dull station 
for a social circle composed of picked persons, 
bent upon enjoying any pleasure that may offer, 
and anxious to meet each other every day, and 
all day long. Double-poled tents, thickly car- 
peted, and containing numerous apartments, fur- 
nish all the luxuries of a settled home in these 
gay pic-nics , which afford the best display of the 
grandeur and magnificence of India which the 
Asiatic style of living can produce. It is pecu- 
liar to the country, and could not be surpassed by 


a congress of princes meeting in the open fiekL 
A guard of mounted sactotrt, a train of elephants, 
and studs of horses of the finest breeds, are amid 
the most splendid accompaniments of the gorge- 
ous tents, which spread their light pavilions under 
the embowering trees. The servants are all in 
their richest attire, and in such vast numbers is 
to appear like the myriads conjured up on the 
green sward by the magician of some fairy tale. 
A youth of a vivid imagination can scarcely be 
persuaded that the romantic scene before him is 
not a fanciful creation of the brain, a dream of 
enchantment, from which he must awake to ad 
and sober reality. Notwithstanding the evidence 
of his senses, it is difficult to convince him of the 
possibility of the actual existence of so much ele- 
gance and refinement in the centre of moss- 
grown rocks and apparently interminable forests; 
he is full of doubt and wonder, now delighted 
with some incident of savage life, — the rousing a 
huge elk from his lair, — and now solacing him- 
self with the latest importation of Parisian per- 
fumery, or the pages of a fashionable novel. His 
apartment is furnished with all the luxurious ap- 
pendages which modem art has invented; bis 
breakfast consists of delicate viands, exquisitely 
cooked ; and oiler a day’s delightful sport, ren- 
dered still more exciting by exposure to danger, 
perils faced and overcome, he returns to a lighted 
apartment, spread with a noble banquet, and filled 
with a charming assembly of graceful women, 
with whom, for the rest of the evening, ho enjoys 
sweet converse, or listens to still sweeter songs. 
The ladies have their full share of the pleasures 
of the sylvan scene, and the unmarried female 
arc doubly dangerous when appearing in the 
shape of wood-nymphs: many a determined 
bachelor has surrendered his heart to the fair 
one who has smiled sweetly on the tiger cub 
snatched by his daring hand from its enraged 
mother, and has made so great a pet of it, that 
he cannot bear to part them, or to leave her with 
so dangerous a playmate. There is no ball room 
flirtation half so hazardous to bachelorhood as 
the attentions which gentlemen are called upon 
to pay in the jungles of India ; and could the 
dowagers of a London circle contrive such a 
spell- working propinquity for their daughters, the 
grand business of their lives would bo achieved 
without further trouble or anxiety. 

The wealthy natives, in the neighbourhood of 
a moving kutcherry or court, anxious to pay 
their respects to the great man who* is at tbe 
head of it, make their appearance in the encamp- 
ment, with all the pomp they can muster: in 
former times, when presents were permitted, tbe 
ladies had shawls and pearl necklaces laid at their 
feet, whenever a rajah or a nawaub approached 
them. Those golden days are over, and the 
communication between natives and Europeans 
has sustained a shock, in consequence of the total 
abolition of all nuzzurs. The natives are un- 
willing to present themselves without making 
some offering, however trifling, which they have 
been accustomed to consider a necessary mark of 
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respect It is in vain they are assured that they 
will be as welcome as if they came loaded with 
gifts; they cannot be persuaded to appear empty- 
handed; and the poor man, who saw his little 
offering of fruit or vegetables graciously received, 
now does not like to intrude upon the presence 
of his superior, though perhaps it was the pride 
of his heart to make his weekly salaams to the 
saib. 

A dangerous vicinity to the fiercer tribe of wild 
aniinais does not deter ladies from accompanying 
their husbands or brothers in the tour of the dis- 
trict: no wildernesses less dreadful than the me- 
lancholy wastes of the Sundcrbunds can appal 
their adventurous spirits. There the solitudes 
are too awful, the dominion of beasts of prey too 
absolute, and the malaria , arising from unre- 
claimed marshes and impenetrable woods, too 
perilous to be encountered by any person not 
compelled by duty to traverse the savage scene. 
Attended only by a few natives, whose services are 
indispensable, the civilians, whose appointments 
lead them to spend a lart of the year in this de- 
sert spot, wear out the time not devoted to busi- 
ness in perfect loneliness. They describe the 
early reveille of the fierce denizens of the woods, 
the wild cries of the birds, the deep roar of 
prowling beasts, and the sullen echoes from rock, 
ravine, and morass, as awe-inspiring, even to ac- 
customed ears ; and no splendour of scenery, no 
luxuriance of vegetation, can reconcile them to 
an abode so completely usurped by tribes inimi- 
cal to man. But, in less dreary scenes, troops of 
gay chasseurs live merrily u under the blossom 
that hangs on the bough ;*’ their pleasures arc 
enhanced by tlie news that a tiger stalks in the 
surrounding jungle, or that the rhinoceros, or the 
ivild buffalo, has made his lair in the long grass. 
Their spears and rifles make deadly havoc amid 
these horrid monsters; the camp at night is 
blazing with fires, and the cattle secured by tem- 
porary stockades. The ladies sleep securely in 
iie tents, and the servants arc safely disposed 
>etween the outer and inner kanauts, w'hich, the 
vails and roofs being double, form covered pas- 
ages all around. Few accidents occur, where 
►roper precautions have been taken ; a sheep is 
ometimes carried off, and a party locating in the 
iajrnahal hills, rather surprised and somewhat 
Inrmcd by the constant visits of tigers, disco- 
ered that they had pitched their camp upon the 
rack made by these animals to the Ganges, and 
ad, in fact, established themselves upon one of 
ie great thoroughfares of the brute nations 
round. 

F'nm the A«intic Journal. 

.EMINISCENCES OF AN OLD INDIAN 
OFFICER. 

No. I. 

Bob. By St George I waa the first person that entered the 
«raeh ; ami had I not effected it, I h id been slain if 1 had 
id a million of five*. 

hid. Kmoa ’Twa» a pity vou had not ten, your own 
ul a cut's. Bat was it possible ? 

Bob. 1 assure you (upao my reputation) ’»>• true, and 
MuaetfabnU confess it. Osh Jonsok. 


By what absurd prudery is it, that a man, who 
tells his stories With a graphic boldness of de- 
scription, is sure to be classed with the mere vul- 
gar artificers of fiction ; — that adventures, merely 
because they are sketched with a flowing, gigan- 
tic outline, and reflect a few bright hues of ima- 
gination, should be considered as no better than 
modifications of falsehood ? For my own part, I 
agree with Madame de Stael, that real life 
abounds much more with romance than we are 
disposed to allow. i 

There seems to be much narrowness in the 
scepticism with which such extraordinary facts 
are received, — and worse than narrowness — a 
Vandalism, a Hunnish barbarism, levelling with 
ts clumsy catapults and battering-rams the' tow- 
eirng and aerial architecture, that at once fills the 
soul of the hearer, disciplines it to lofty concep- 
tions of the vast and sublime, and lifts it above 
the common-place regularities of our dull ** diur- 
nal sphere,** into an orb swarming with new 
races of inhabitants, where miracles, so far from 
being exceptions to the humdrum routine of hu- 
man affairs, themselves constitute the general 
rule, to which every-day occurrences and com- 
mon probabilities are the exceptions. 

I shall never forget old Colonel T— -, of the 
Honourable Company’s service, and with how 
greedy an ear, with what a delight steeped in 
horror, a curiosity skirted with affright, I used 
to follow him through his long, tortuous details 
of the chances that befell him in his protracted 
military career. I had then but recently arrived 
in India, and being young, was naturally more 
interested in the stirring events and resolving 
vicissitudes related by that most pleasing of auto- 
biographers — the long windings of his stories 
that now obscure and dubious, now suddenly 
emerging into sunshine, constituted the greater 
part of his adventures. Related, as they never 
failed to be, with the most picturesque fidelity, 
they kept me in constant vibration between hope 
and fear ; sometimes making me tremble with a 
strange inconsistency, lest the tiger, with whom 
he was in actual conflict for two hours by his 
watch (one of Barraud’s best chronometers), or 
the gulph of 800 feet and a few inches in perpen- 
dicular descent, to which he had spurred for- 
wards his horse, in order to get at a detachment of 
the enemy by a shorter cut, should swallow him 
up, and snap asunder the yam of his narrative. 
I mention this merely to shew the power of the 
historian; for it is what I actually felt even 
whilst I saw and heard him. 

This extraordinary being had lived a life of 
sieges. The trenches, the u imminent deadly 
breach,** the scarp and counterscarp, were the 
cradles that rocked his early love of military 
achievement : — the smoke of the field-pieces, 
the fumes of bursting stink-pots, and tumbrils 
taking fire ; — the miasma of ditches dense with 
alligators, many of whom, dying with affright 
from the turmoil and uproar of the same, rendered 
the air still more putrid— all this was the atmos- 
phere to which his organs were most familiar* 
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In ev e ry respect, he seemed a man destined to living creature, than I was with that very aide- 
the strange out-of-the-way occurrences, that cut de-camp, who, for nearly two years, bad gone on 
so remarkable a figure in the morsels of biogra indorsing in blank so many of the coloners sto- 
phy with which he was accustomed to treat us. rics, one after the other, but who, a short time 
He lived in a good house, when I first knew him, after the colonel had resigned his command, be- 
in the neighbourhood of Chepauk, and was very ing appealed to as usual, — after a pretty long 
hospitable, except in the article of wine:' his i description of a most disastrous march, and a 
claret and Madeira being of second-rate qualities, | most miraculous redemption of sixteen field- 
but his guests forgot that his wines were sour, i pieces that, in the heat of a pursuit, had stuck 
whilst they listened to his adventures. j fast in a ravine upon the PuHitacherry ghauts. 

Colonel T , in figure, was much below and were instantly surrounded by a stout body of 

the ordinafy stature, and though by no means Tippoo's horse, — actually deserted his comanding 
slender, there was in his corpulence that which officer at his utmost need, by refusing to vouch 
contradicted the notion of his being fob The for the transaction. u It seems an extraordinary 
most remarkable, for it was the most engrossing, escape,” said the simple-hearted colonel, as be 
part of that figure, was his head, which, being finished his relation, 44 but it’s quite true — and 
enormously disproportioned to the rest of his per- Captain Simmer — there— was my aide-de-camp 
son, gave him the shape of a turbot, of which the at the time, and will tell you the same. Captain 
rhomboid was not interrupted by any thing re- Simmer, you remember it well, don’t you? — ” 
sembling a neck ; so that hardly any portion of 44 1 beg pardon, colonel,’* replied the captain ; 
his form stood out from the general context of 44 1 am not your aide-de-camp note, and don't rc- 
the body, if I may be permitted such an expres- collect a word about it” As if the coxcomb, — 
sion. On the projecting promontory of a nose, who, whilst he was eating the colonel's rice, and 
to which bivouacking in the dry-land winds of doing the honours of his board, had become the 
the night, or reposing with his face upwards subscribing witness to matters much more 6ur- 
under a vertical sun in the day, had imparted a prising, — might not, out of pure good nature, 
portentous redness, glared a huge carbuncle, have continued to render him the same trifling 
around which, like the planets in a motionless service. In truth, I found afterwards no reason 
orrery, were ranged, as if doing it homage, all the to regret the circumstance ; for from this time, 
minor pimples of his countenance ; or rather, like my friend the colonel went on much the better 
the sheristadare, duftadars, jeromidars, and chub- from having no aide-de-camp to appeal to. He 
dare, ranged round the nabob of Oude seated in had a wider range of memory to wander over ; 
his durbar. His eyes were small and greyish, and having nothing to fear from being deserted 
and pierced apparently in an after-thought, na- by his witness at a pinch, condescended no more 
ture having overlooked them in her original de- to prop up his relations by such contemptible 
sign ; but they seemed to gleam with wonder at buttresses, but on the contrary reared them into 
his escapes by flood and field, as they were re- the air with a towering magnificence of struc- 
minded of the ten thousand shapes in which ture, that frowned like the bastions of a hill-fort 
danger and death had flitted before them. on the puny intellects that doubted or distrusted 

Such was my worthy friend Colonel T , him. it was wonderful the incubus of which the 

of the Honourable Company’s service ; and with mutinous reply of Captain Simmer relieved him ; 
so pleasing a fascination did his strange adven- for it may beas well to observe that Captain Simmer 
turea beguile my attention, that I abjured the was & King's officer, and naturally disposed to an 
sight of the cold-blooded sceptics, male or female, envious incredulity of the achievements of the 
who turned their noses up at his details, or threw Company’s army. My friend was now, there- 
their frees into affected distortions, as if there fore, infinitely more at liis case *-a Caesar with- 
was something too hard to swallow* or hoisted on out a Marc Anthony to rebuke him ; or rather 
their idiotic features the customary signals, by like the horse in Homer, unyoked from the 
which persons of no imagination denote their chariot, and gamboling and frisking over fresh 
incredulity. pastures, without check or restraint 

Hie colonel, after the manner of many other And it has always struck me, if at any time I 
old officers in the Company's service, so long as have used the privilege of an old Indian, — as I 
he was ill command, never failed, at the conclu- have occasionally done at the tea-table of a 
sion of an awakening accident, to call in the re- maiden aunt, who sometimes invited a small and 
dundant testimony of his aide-de-camp: a most select set to hear what I had to tell of that mi- 
superfluous precaution, as I felt it to be, for his raculoua country, and when I have begun with 
recitals, even when they snatched a grace or two some modest incident, fabulous indeed with rc- 
beyond the reach of truth, were so entertaining, gard to the rest of the earth, but natural and 
that even if they had not been true, they at least probable in India, it seemed to put the tea-cups 
ought to have been so. Still, however, from a and saucers into commotion, as if a thunder-cloud 
laudable wish to make out the ease, as the lawyers had burst on them ; — I repeat, it has always 
say, he did occasionally make the appeal, which, struck me, as the height of absurdity to apply 
being always affirmatively answered, became the rule and compass of common frets to a story 
M confirmation strong as Holy Writ” of which the scene is laid there. Yet I related 

Never, then, was 1 more displeased with any j only matters of the stalest notoriety ; of persons, 
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for instance, who swallowed swords; of cobra 
di capellas that danced waltzes and quadrilles; 
and 1 told her that in India there were millions 
of human beings, who never in their lives drank 
any thing stronger than water. She received 
them all indeed politely, yet with an incredulous 
stare; but as to the water-drinkers, she frankly 
declared, it could not be true — it was impossible; 
there inight be a few, but so many fools could 
never exist together in the same country and at 
the same time. Probably she was the more 
sceptical, as she loved from her heart an occa- 
sional glass of eau de me, provided a9 it was of 
a good quality. 

For India, perhaps Asia in general, is the seat 
of the most stupendous images and gigantic as- 
sociations, that can fill the mind. It has been 
in all ages the theatre of what is vast or surpris- 
ing in the history of the species ; the cradle in 
which its infancy was nursed, and a country so 
teeming with life and population, that northern 
Europe, which has been called the officina gen- 
tium , is a mere costermonger’s stall in the com- 
parison. Every thing in India refuses to ac- 
commodate itself to the narrowness of European 
conceptions. The illimitable antiquity of its in- 
stitutions; the faint and shadowy lines in which 
its history fades into its mythology ; the mystic 
division of caste, like rivers coeval with the Indus I 
and the Ganges, and flowing like them for ever ' 
apart ; the awful and giddy pile of its chronology, 
hiding its head in the darkest mists of time ; the 
beasts of prey, at whose roar the primeval forests 
tremble ; elephants, on whose back battalions ride 
to combat; its serpents of immeasurable coil; 
its banian trees, each of them a forest ; — all pre- 
sent to us the wildest exaggerations of nature, 
and discourse of the great and the infinite in a 
language intelligible to man. This taste for the 
vast and unbounded is better cultivated in India 
than any other part of the world, and I advise 
thoee who have a dull and uninteresting method 
of telling their facts, to travel thither and improve 
it- 

For myself I perceived the taste ripening 
within me, in the same ratio as I acquired the 
habit of believing the improbable, or rather the 
avsKgidf cor, as the Greeks call it, of the old colonel’s 
adventures. Nothing is so dull in general os 
military operations ; but his campaigns were 
fruitful of the wildest combinations of fortune, 
and even in times of peace, his life abounded with 
episodes, of a less Btirring character indeed, but 
equally strange and interesting. 

One evening, a small party of us were sitting 
at his hospitable table. The bottle went lan- 
guidly round, for, to speak the truth, his claret 
was unusually acrid, and the Madeira yielded no 
refuge, for if possible it was worse. But he soon 
drew our attention from so insignificant a cir- 
cumstance, and began thus 

M A mutiny broke out amongst the sepoys of a 
b fl^altnn 1 commanded at Trichinopoly, — the 
2d battalion of the 5th regiment of native in- 
Z2 
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fan try.” These particulars he never neglected, — 
they were fascines and gabions, as it were, to 
protect the cavities of his story. M There were 
few officers on duty with us, except three lieu- 
tenants, an ensign or two, and Captain Fire- 
worker Fondlepan, commanding a small corps of 
artillery at the same station. What was to be 
done ? It was a critical exigency, and no time 
was to be lost I had no one to consult with, 
for my juniors were mere boys, and when the 
time for decisive action came, I found Captain 
Fire-worker Fondlepan, who was a great epicure, 
standing over his mulligatawncy, which was 
then on the fire. To have got him away from 
his stewpan would have been as hopeless as to 
remove a projector from his pots at the moment 
of projection. I was determined, however, to 
quell the mutiny at the hazard of my life. The 
chief cause of the discontent was a strong suspi- 
cion that the English were bent upon extirpating 
the Hindoo religion and establishing their own in 
its stead. I resolved, therefore, to remove the 
suspicion, taking it for granted that the sepoys, 
as soon as that was done, would return to their 
duty. 

44 Now, as good luck would have it, that very 
day was the grand festival of Jaggemaut, the 
day on which the immense car of the god is 
wheeled about, and thousands of his devotees rush 
to throw themselves down before it for the ho- 
nour of being crushed into atoms as it passes over 
them. Now I well knew that what had princi- 
pally given birth to the dissatisfaction of the se- 
poys'was the sneering irreverent way in which 
English officers were accustomed to speak of that 
ceremony, calling those, who tried all they could 
to be killed on that occasion, so many fools and 
asses for their pains. 

M What do you think, I did ? You will swear 
it is incredible — but it is all true, and you may 
swear till you are black in your faces. 

“Extraordinary evils require extraordinary 
remedies. I heard the rumbling of the dreadful 
chariot, and the roar and shotkts of the myriads 
that thronged around it I was prepared : for I 
marched up towards it at the head of my regi- 
ment, colours flying, drums beating. There was 
something truly terrific in the noise of that 
mighty machine. It was like mount Atlas 
moving upon wheels. At length it approached 
the place where I stood. 

“‘Make way!’ said I, in four several lan- 
guages, Hindoetannec, Ca^arese, Tanjul, Malaya, 
lum ; 4 make way ! I wifi shew you all, that, 
though the English arc attached to their own 
faith, they respect yours also, and venerate its 
mysteries.’ 

44 So saying, I threw myself beneath the fore- 
wheel on the left side of the ponderous engine. 
At the same instant, loud murmurs of applause 
sounded in ray ears like the rushing of many 
waters. It was a terrible moment The chariot, 
indeed, did not do me much injury, for luckly 
my gorget gave way at the instant the forewheel 
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passed over me, and by slipping on one side, 
turned the wheel also into another direction ; — 
but the myriads of blockheads thaf ran over me, 
^ach eager to be crushed to death in honour of 
the god, were too much for endurance. Never 
can I forget the innumerable hoofs, some bare, 
some sandalled, that kneaded me that morning 
almost into clay. 

w You will ask what supported me on this try- 
ing occasion ? — The gratifying conscience, that 
I was saving the Company’s dominions ; for if 
that mutiny had not been quelled, there would 
have been a general insurrection of the native 
troops, through the whole peninsula. Besides, 
what is life to a brave man ? I had eaten 
the Company’s salt from my youth upwards. 
How then could I hesitate ? It is inconceivable 
how these feelings kept up my spirits, whilst I 
lay motionless beneath the immense avalanches 
of human flesh, that came tumbling in succession 
over me. But — you would not think it — well, 
think as you like, but it is true every word of it, 
— I derived considerable encouragement from a 
circumstance, that seems a trifling one : — it was 
however a good omen, and I made the most of it. 

“ Every body knows the veneration cherished 
by the Hindoos for their monkeys. They lead a 
life of ease and indolence amongst the trees that sur- 
round the great pagoda of Trichinopoly, and to in- 
jure or destroy them is an inexpiable profanation. 
The spot I occupied, whilst my carcase was offi- 
ciating as a trottoir to so many thousands of hu- 
man beings, faced that celebrated pagoda, on the 
south-west angle. I omitted telling you that I 
had token especial caution to hide my face, as 
well as I could, by keeping my right elbow over 
it, but in a position that enabled me to sec from 
under it almost every thing that was going on. 
Amongst other things, I noticed in particular a 
brohminy monkey, who, from one of the project- 
ing friezes of the temple, was looking down upon 
the bustling scene below, perhaps all tlic while 
laughing at it in his sleeve. He was in all re- 
spects an interesting personage, and calculated 
to inspire the respect due to age and experience. 
His long grey beard descended almost to his 
middle, alid his checks were channelled as if by 
deep thought and meditation. 

' “ Now it may seem odd, — but I’ll be hanged, 

for all that, if it is not true, every word of it, — 
whenever I caught a glimpse of his countenance, 
it was lighted up with a peculiar smile of com- 
placency ; nay, he nodded to me with a look of 
approbation it was impossible to misinterpret. 
It seemed to tell me to be of good heart, — and 
once as I was endeavouring to shill myself a lit- 
tle on one side, he frowned when he saw what I 
was doing, and chattered loudly as if to desire 
ipe to lie still. Luckily, I took his hint. Had 
I changed my position I should have been trod- 
den mto powder, and there would have been no 
memorial of me but what a shovel might have 
swept up in the evening.” 

When the colonel had concluded his story, we 
all felt that ha was drawing at a most prodigious 


rate on our credulity. I. was unwilling, how. 
ever, to express a single doubt, for I had arrived 
in India with a strong impression, that it was 
the theatre of extraordinary occurrences. The 
rest of the company consisted of two lieutenants, 
an ensign, and a cadet, new to the service, and 
they, not feeling quite assured to express disbelief 
of a superior, officer’s stories would not bring 
them within the articles of war, stared to the ut- 
most stretch of their eyes, and said nothing. 

It was plain that he perceived these symtoms 
of doubt. M Ah,” said he, “you don’t believe 
that I could have escaped death from the pres- 
sure of so many people. And it is extraordinary. 

But don’t be in a hurry, and you’ll And nothing 
incredible in it 

“ I have always found an advantage,” he con- 
tinued, “ in considering tilings philosophically. 

“And what is philosophy but the application of 
those general rules of human action, which, being 
stored up by experience, are brought into use by 
accident or occasion ? Often had I reflected on 
the superstitions of Hindostan. 1 knew that 
they supplied artificial maxims of conduct that 
ran counter to the genuine impulses of humanity. 

But I said to myself — granted, that there will 
be many individuals who, in the delirium of a 
false religion, will voluntarily rush upon martyr- 
dom ; yet it is contrary to sound philosophy, that 
thousands should concur, at the same moment, 
in one act of suicide. 

“I always debate, however, such questions 
with on impartial attention to all that can be said 
on both sides ; — and the European crusades of 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, when the pillars 
of the earth trembled under the feet of millions 
who never returned, stared my hypothesis in the 
face. ‘Pshaw !* said I, ‘that goes for nothing. 
Had they been all sure of perishing, there would 
have been no crusaders.’ So I drew this con- 
clusion — that though it was considered by the 
Hindoos as highly meritorious to throw them- 
selves beneath the chariot of Jaggemaut, yet 
they all calculated upon escaping destruction. 

“ There was a devilish clever fellow of a pundit, 
who often visited mo. He was ripely learned in 
the religion of his country, and while he con- 
formed outwardly to its rites, he had too much 
acuteness not to see through its impostures. I 
took ca/c, therefore, before I made up my mind 
to this hazardous experiment, to consult him con- 
fidently upon it. 

“‘ Ramocbund Roy,’ said I, ‘to-dav is the holy 
procession of Jaggemaut” — “It is,” said he, 
with a graceful salaam. * And, thousands upon | 
thousands will strive for the privilege of being E 
crushed to death beneath the chariot’ — ^“Un- 
doubtedly,” lie replied, gravely ; “ they will thus j 
get into paradise three millions of years before 
they would arrive there in the ordinary course ! 
of things. Besides that, they are by this means 
sure, in the next stage of their being, not to in- j 
habit the bodies of obscene animal* or of 
prey, which to a Hindoo is very unpleasant* 

ut These arc strong inducements,* I said. ‘But 
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my friend, ftamochuncl Soy, of those who throw 
themselves beneath the car, a few only can be 
killed. And are all the disappointed candidates 
for the same honour, who display an equal spirit 
of devotion and courage, to be exempted from 
the high rewards you speak ofT He paused — 
eyed me with a glance that half said, 4 master 
his found out the secret,* — and said — *No. 
That makes no difference. Vishnu looks on ac- 
tual death and the willingness to die, in his ser- 
vice, with equal approbation. And hence it is 
so many escape destruction.* As he said this, 
I observed a smile on his lips. 

* • How is that ?’ said I to Ramochund Roy] as 
if I had caught him. But he could not escape the 
horns of my dilemma. So he gave it up; — 
and looking round to see that no one was with- 
in bearing, unfolded a shawl that girded 
I his lions, and drew from its folds something 
j like a breast-plate, of an elastic substance re- 
ambling Indian rubber, but hard as adamant, 
and so light and portable, that it could easily be 
concealed under the exterior of the dress. 

“It was the thing I wished for. I then re- 
vealed the experiment I contemplated ‘to save 
hi* mother:* for the Hindoos in English pay 
look upon the company as their mamma. He 
Masted me in putting on the thorax, which he 
said was a secret known only to the brahmins, and 
assured me that, under its protection, the whole 
I population of India might pass over me without 
| injury. ‘But halloa,* said I — for the chariot 
was fast approaching — 4 this will protect one part 
| <nly of my person— -other parts more vulnerable* 

I — 4 Don’t be alarmed,’ he said, 4 it will stretch at 
ibe rate of one-quarter of an inch for every hun- 
dredth person that goes over you, till it completely 
; covers you.”* 

I Here the colonel looked at us, to observe 
| whether our incredulity was cured. We testified 
t our unanimous belief. w But,” said 1, 44 seeing 
what an unspeakable benefit you have rendered 
jour country, you are of course in the enjoyment 
of a splendid pension for your gallantry in that 
i astonishing affkir?” — “Not at all,” he replied. 
“ True, I saved the British empire in India, and 
prevented the cutting of ten thousand British 
[ throats; counting ladies and all, we may say 
I fifteen thousand. What of that ? I had no in- 
terest at the presidency, or, as Major O* Neal of 
car regiment used to say, all the interest I had 
fi*re was against me. For, the last time I was 
at Madras, whilst I was one morning paying my 
^apects to the governor, his lady coming sud- 
denly into the room, I moved somewhat too 
towards her, and trod upon her ladyship’s 
Jo* Now I have it from good authority, that 
ladyship the governess never forgot it So I 
waa at that time in bad odour at head-quarters. 
Yet they could not help taking ' some notice of 
my having saved India ; so they voted me forty 
repeat a month m addition to my pay : scarcely 
*f a picc for every foot that trod upon me in 
their service. 

“ftjt what will you think,** continued the 


Old Indian Officer. 

colonel, “when you hear that, as soon as it got 
wind in England that I had received a pension 
for what I did on that occasion, such a hubbub 
ensued, that a Court of Proprietors was instantly 
summoned, at which one of their orators made a 
long speech, enlarging upon the cruelty of the 
suttee, for the first hour or two ; then upon the 
horrid abomination of Jaggernaut, accusing the 
Directors point-blank of conniving at, because 
they had imposed a heavy tax upon, the ceremo- 
ny. At last he came to me and my bit of a 
pension. 

44 4 Nay more,* said he; 4 a British officer of 
great talents and high rank, and commanding at 
the station in sight of the pagoda whence the car 
proceeds on its infernal round, — I mean Colonel 

T ; this officer, because forsooth a mutiny 

had broke out among the native troops, on the 
alleged ground that the English were meditating 
the subversion of the Hindoo religion ; this offi- 
cer, I repeat, instead of exerting his influence, 
as became him, to show them the folly and 
heathenism of their execrable rights, gave them 
bis express sanction, by casting himself under 
the wheels of the chariot But it is said, lie sayed 
our Indian empire. What of that? An empire 
is dearly bought at the price of an acquiescence 
in superstitions that disgrace our nature. I go 

further : for this Colonel T , who ought to 

have been dismissed the service, has been re- 
warded out of the Company’s treasury by a most 
prodigal grant specifically for that day's exploit* 
The orator, after speaking five hours by the 
Company’s clock, sat down; but (such is the 
power of eloquence over the body to which he 
belonged) succeeded in carrying a vote of cen- 
sure against the Directors and the Madras 
government The consequence was, that, in 
their next despatches, there was a paragraph 
roundly rating the local government for their 
misapplication of the public treasure, and stop- 
ping my forty rupees a month for ever.” 

We expressed our thanks for the interesting 
adventures which our friend related to us, and, 
our palanquins being at the door, took our leave. 

44 Pooh,” said he, 44 this is nothing. Promise 
to dine with me next Sunday, and you shall hear 
something more surprising.”. We did not re- 
quire much persuasion, and gave our promise 
without hesitation. 


From the Same. 

REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD INDIAN 
OFFICER. 

No. II. 

Whkn we next met at the hospitable table of 
our friend, the colonel, we found him not a little de- 
pressed ; and begah to be apprehensive that the 
state of his spirits would be inauspicious to the 
usual flow of his after-dinner narrations. The 
fact is, ho had dined a day or two before with a 
member of council, at whose table he met two 
or three of those coxcombs, who glory in dissi- 
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aipating the enchantment of an Anglo- Asiatic ad- 
venture, by finding the cracks and flaws of a story, 
and hunting out petty discrepancies and trivial 
incongruities t like the critics, who turn up their 
noses at Shakspeare, when he disdains to be fet- 
tered with the shabby unities of time and place. 
These blockheads, it seems, were young civil- 
ians, fresh from the matter-of-fact land of their 
birth, whose minds a long residence in India had 
not yet enlarged to the dimensions of the various 
prodigies, which are of almost daily occurrence 
in that couutry. Accordingly, after the colonel 
had treated them with one of the most amusing 
incidents he could pick out of his wallet, which, 

I need not say, was always well stuffed with sin- 
gular and awakening facts, they shrugged their 
shoulders, tossed their heads, and exhibited the 
most obtrusive symbols of that unpolished in- 
credulity, which had justly given him so much 
offence. 

In the party assembled at the colonel’s table 
there chanced to be a barrister of the Supreme 
Court, a well-informed man and polished in his 
manners, who endeavoured, by giving a pleasing 
turn to the conversation, to bring our good friend 
back to his wonted track of narrative, from which 
the impertinence he had lately experienced had 
nearly turned him aside. w It seems to me,” said 
the barrister, “ the most unequivocal symptom of 
^ narrow intellect, to throw discredit upon any 
specific occurence, merely because it rises above 
the level of every-day experience; nor is any- 
thing moro provoking than the foolish exclama- 
tions, on such occasions — how improbable ! how 
incredible ! as if 1 improbable* and 4 incredible* 
were convertible words ; whereas that which 
seems improbable is not incredible, and that which 
seems incredible is by no means improbable. It 
is a mere logomachy, considered apart from false 
association. 

44 And do imagine, if you can, a mode of ex- 
istence from which every thing improbable and 
incredible is excluded. What, in such a state of 
things, would become of the most active undying 
principle of our being,— curiosity ? Gone ; gasp- 
ing for breath like the mouse in the philoso- 
pher's air-pump, when the receiver is exhausted. 
Figure to yourself the dead, cheerless void, the 
torpid, exanimate stupidity of such a world ! 
The bare imagination of it comes over one with 
a sensation like that we experienced during the 
hot nights we have had lately ; — an atmosphere 
so heavy, stagnant, and motionless, that it seemed 
as if the winds of heaven had sighed away their 
lost breath. 

44 1 go further. Blot out what you call the in- 
credible and the improbable from real history ; 
prune your ancient or modem records of every 
shoot and excrescence that strays beyond what 
you can easily believe or readily admit ; what a 
miserable balance-sheet would the history of the 
world appear ! what a paltry sum of insignificant 
items, when all the dignity of its agents, all that 
is dramatic in its transitions, or stirring and 
ennobling in its lessons, is struck out! Iam not 


speaking of mere fables,** continued the barrister; 

44 of roaring, rampant prodigies, — the 4 quieqnd 
Gracia mendax;' nay, I will give you up Mount 
Athos and the fleet that sailed through it<— 
though I believe Herodotus to be most shame- 
fully slandered in this respect ; — but, in the name 
of authentic history, I ask, what is to become 
of the whole catalogue of daring adventures, 
rank and file. 

From Macedonia's madman to the Swede ; 
in a word, all the romance of history, which is 
the most credible part of it after all — the Co- 
rinthian capitals that crown it, tlie immortal 
friezes that stand out in such exquisite relief from 
its surface ? 

44 And on the existing world, this most re- 
morseless ostracism of incredible faqts would be 
still more deadening in its effects than on the 
retrospective. You must have a new' language. 
Every sentence must be decimated of its epi- 
thets ; and as for tlie delightful gabble of thq sex, { 
when every adjective that glides from their lips ' 
is mulcted of its superlative, and every phrase im- 
plying intensity of feeling or thought is forbiddm 
them — what a deathblow', I say, to that interest- 
ing gossip, which so well becomes them when 
they play the part of historians ; thoae grace- 
ful tendrils of imagery and fancy, that twine 
round our hearts as wc listen to their narrations! 
One sickens at the thought. 

44 But I go still further. I assert that the re- 
gion of fact, strict literal fact, is commensurate 
with that of romance. Their territories are sc 
curiously indented into each other that it . is 
scarcely practicable to discriminate their exact 
boundaries. Examine the fkets which constitute 
the daily questions that arise in courts of law. 
Facts that arc enough to make you turn pak 
with astonisliment, and to keep you so for the 
rest of your natural life, revolve there in a cease- 
less circle ; miracles arc there solemnly attested 
beyond the reach of scepticism; the wildest ano- 
malies are brought into juxta-poshion — the most 
jarring contradictions reconciled. A court of 
law is a stage, as it were, on which Fate herself 
is a mountebank, displaying all sorts of buffoon- 
eries to amuse, all sorts of juggling to perplex 
us; — a carnival of the strangest follies and the 
most incredible crimes. Arc you conversant 
with that most amusing of all French books — 
the Ceuses Celabrc* ? It is a collection of ad 
judged cases in the old provincial courts of 
France, carried by appeal to the provincial par- 
liaments, sifted, analyzed, debated by minds 
trained ^ to doubt, magnifying hairs into stone- 
walls, turning over every thing, first on one side, 
then on the other, with the keen inquisition of a 
watchmaker examining the wheels of a chrono- 
meter. 

44 And my own little experience in the Su- 
preme Court of thiB presidency would be enough 
to furnish coses of so extraordinary a kind, in- 
volving delicate questions of testimony, — that tes- 
timony hanging together by so curious a contex- 
ture — so whimsical a joinery — you would sop- 
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pose they had been strung together expressly for nor appalling circumstances. The serjeant was, 
the Minerva press. Allow roe to say, moreover, of course, missed, and inquiries made for him in 
that nature is-a more skilful artist than irrtagina- every direction. 

tion. She pieces her work without seam or su- u Before, however, any suspicions were directed 
tore ; she never overreaches herself, as fiction is to the hut, Britton and his wife appeared before 
apt to do, by stretching her arm too far. All, in the commanding officer, to whom they made the 
her operations, is striking without absurdity, mi- following statement They were well acquainted 
racolous without exaggeration. I would, there- with Hawley, who frequently came to their bouiu 
fore, exhort the puppies, who laugh at the colo- que, as well as with the two privates. All three 
nel’i surprising adventures, merely because they came there on the preceding night and after 
transcend the circle of their own limited con- drinking rather freely, a violent dispute took 
options, to ponder a little upon some matter of place between Nichol and Hawley, arising from 
fact, that will give their credulity a much rougher some jealous feelings entertained by the former 
exercise; yet resting upon the assured testimony as to certain attentions the serjeant was supposed 
of living witness, and upon circumstances which to have paid his wife. Murdoch entered into the 
cannot err. And perhaps you will permit me to quarrel, having been aggrieved by some strokes 
mention one, tho first that comes into my recol- of a rattan the serjeant had given him upon 
lection. parade. In a short time after tho commence- 

“ It was one of the earliest briefs I ever held,” ment of the dispute, the two privates rushed upon 
aid the barrister. M The cause was tried before Hawley, and Nichol, seizing a bayonet which had 
three clever judges, and it made each particular fallen on the ground on the scuffle, inflicted a 
hair of their head so to bestir itself as to endanger mortal wound upon the serjeant, who died im- 
tbe balance of their law-wigs. Indeed, the junior mediately without a groan, 
jedge bad just arrived from England with a new u Being asked, why they made n6 effort to 
wig; but unfortunately it had feasted a convoca- separate them during the struggle, or to give the 
tion of cockroaches on the voyage, and there was alarm at the barracks, they declared they had 
a wide aperture on each side, through which his made the strongest efforts with that intent, but 
ear projected ; and it was amusing to observe them that the two men being muscular and strong, 
becoming every minute more and more erect as and they themselves in a weak state of health, 
the details of the case increased in interest they were easily overpowered, and were subse- 
6 James Murdoch and William Nichol, pri- quently afraid to leave the hut, inasmuch as 
rates in the Madras European regiment, were in- Nicbcl, having armed himself with a horse-pistol 
dieted for the murder of one Hawley, a serjeant loaded with slugs, which hung up in the hut as a 
in that regiment The cantonments of Arcot, protection from the Looties (a wandering tribe, 
where the murder was committed, consists, as some of whom constantly hovered about Arcot 
the colonel well knows, of a line of neat bunga- and the adjacent places), threatened them with 
lows for the officers, at some distance from the instant death if they attempted to stir, and, more- 
tamcks. Beyond the lines, and much behind over, forced them by intimidation to assist Mur- 
barracks, there are one or two huts, at a doch in removing the body of the deceased to a 
draggling pace from each other, where arrack, small enclosure at the back of the hut, where 
toddy, and oilier poisons arc licensed to be vended, they found a piece of tent-cloth, with which they 
tbe gum paid for the license going into some covered it. They then went away, with the 
pocket ready to receive it, as a perquisite for most horrid imprecations, and menacing them 
winking at the abuse. One evening, a party with immediate destruction if they dayed to leave 
bad stolen out, after gun-fire, to cnc of these dens the hut; telling them also they would return inm 
of drunkenness, kept by a man and woman, nei- short time to bury the body. On this information, 
tVr of them bearing tho best of characters. Murdoch and Nichol were ordered to the guard- 
Their names were Alexander and Mary Britton, room, and the commandant, with the magistrate 
Their three guests, Murdoch, Nichol, and Ser- of tho district, who happened to be then on a 
jont Hawley, becoming by degrees maddened visit within the cantonment, proceeded back to 
with a liqour remarkable for producing that ef- the hut with the man and his wife. 
t«t without the intermediate one of inebriation, 41 On entering it, they observed blood upon the 
1 ynncl took place, according to the statement floor, but much of it appeared to have been ab- 
ofBritton and his wife, between the two privates sorbed during thq night ; and proceeding to the 
“d the serjeant, and aflerwards an affray, which back of the hut, where the witnesses described 
terminated in bloodshed ; Hawley having fallen, the body to have been left beneath a covering of 
® consequence of severe blows given him by tent doth, they lifted up the doth but the body 
Murdoch and Nichol, one of whom mortally was not under it They looked minutely about 
wounded him with a bayonet . the premises, but could not discover it The 

* Such a scene, though accompanied with the doth, indeed, was bloody in many places; but 
wty wrangling which is the usual prelude to the surgeon, who took a part in the investigation, 
wwi, was too distant from the cantonments to expressed surprise that there was no appearance 
| ter»ct observation. A sentinel, indeed, heard of coagulated blood, which usually follows from 
**uething like a shriek, but as the festivities ofj a stab inflicted by a sharp instrument But the 
“*phce were generally drunken ones, noises I most striking circumstance was the absence of 
tha ordinary pitch were neither unusual J the body itself. The witnesses testified surprise 
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at this incident Only one mode of accounting 
for it presented itself — that of the deceased having 
been carried off by the Looties, for the sake of 
his dress or any valuable article he might have 
upon his person; and this was the more pro- 
bablc, as the serjeant had a gold watch in his 
pocket at the time of the scuffle,^ and nothing of 
the kind had been found upon either of the 
prisoners. Being asked, why they did not secure 
his watch after his death, they replied that, in 
their alarm and distraction, they had not taken 
the precaution. In answer to a question, why 
they gave information at so late an hour, they 
said they were afraid of being killed by the 
prisoners, and dared not leave the place till eight 
o’clock the next morning. 

44 There were some singular things observable 
in their statements, but they adhered to them, at 
least in their general outline, with little or no 
variation. On the other hand, from the first to 
the last, Murdoch and Nichol denied the crime 
imputed to them. They acknowledged, indeed, 
that feeling anxious to get the serjeant out of the 
hut, knowing he had valuable property on his 
person, a gold watch in his fob, and a bag of 100 
pagodas concealed in his dress, of which he had 
boasted in the course of the evening, they en- 
deavoured to pull him forcibly away; but, having 
obstinately resisted for some time, he sunk down 
at last in a drunken stupor, in which state they 
left him to the care of the man and woman. 
They supposed it to have been about ten o’clock 
when they left the hut and returned to the 
barracks. 

44 It was a nice point : — for, the corpus delicti 
not being proved, it did not unequivocally appear 
that a murder had been committed. This defect, 
however, was supplied by the positive assertion 
of Britton and his wife, that they had seen the 
serjeant die, and that when the body was removed 
life was quite extinct The hypothesis, there- 
fore, of its abstraction by the Looties, was ac- 
quiesced in, as being the least improbable. 

44 The death of the serjeant, by the hands of 
Nichol and Murdoch, being thus sworn to, the 
prisoners were sent under a guard to Madras, to 
take their trial before the Supreme Court They 
arrived there two days only before the sessions ; 
but, prior to their final commitment to the gaol, 
they were confined, under the same guard which 
had brought them to the presidency, in a small 
arched room, beneath the ramparts of Fort St 
George, which was accasionally used as a Com- 
pany’s godow n. A strongly-barred window to- 
wards the sea was the only opening by which it 
was ventilated. The nights being sultry, the 
prisoners placed themselves as near the window 
as they could. Hence, in addition to the guard 
at the door opening into the fort square, another 
bad been stationed under the window looking to 
the sea. The sentinel, who did duty there, paced 
backwards and forwards on a kind of terrace 
formed by the stones piled up as a breakwater, 
to protect the fort from the incursions of the sea, 


which for many years had gained considerably 
upon it 

44 It was about the hour of midnight; the same 
corporal who had brought the prisoners to i 
Madras was on duty below the window of t he i 
room in which the prisoners were confined. Hr 
was nearly twenty feet beneath that window. The 
moon shone bright, but mistily. The corporal 
was much respected by bis officers for steadiness 
and sobriety, and his courage had been tried on 
too many occasions to be questioned. Well!— 
about twelve o’clock — indeed, St. Mary’s dock 
had not finished striking; it was an old weather- 
beaten storm-cradled clock, and always took tiiuc 
to tell its story; in tills instance, it struck at j 
longer intervals than usual, for I myself slept [ 
only three or four yards from it that night; — bet j 
the clock had not quite finished, when Corporal j 
Hutchinson distinctly perceived a darkish body j 
of vapour, which gradually increased in size, ad- j 
vancing through the surf. Suddenly, the vapoar . 
disappeared, and within two muskets’ length 4 
marched Serjeant Hawley, in the regimentals,— | 
red w ith yellow facings, — of the Madras Euro- , 
pean regiment. His head was bandaged, arid 
the cloth which bound it bloody; it was appa- 
rently yet bleeding. The serjeant slowly ad- 
vanced towards the sentinel. 

44 The corporal (as he told the story') felt at 
first a little nervous, it being a tiling he had, 
been never used to; but, knowing that no evil, 
spirit could harm a good Christian, he tried to. 
recollect the Lord’s Prayer, but failing in tbax Vm 
succeeded in repeating a part of the Creed, wh«w| 
the serjeant came still closer to him, and told- 
him not to be alarmed. j 

“ 4 And con it be you, Serjeant Hawley” de-, 
manded the corporal. 

44 4 The same,* answered the serjeant. * I be- 
longed to your own company, George Hutchin- 
son.’ 

44 ‘You did so,* said the other. 4 But wliat 
brings you back from the dead ? And did the* 
poor lads murder you?’ 

44 'That’s the business I am come about,’ said 
the serjeant. 44 T*he lads are as innocent as babes 
unborn. The man and woman belonging to the 
hut murdered me half an hour after the poor 
fellows had gone home to their barracks. They 
then robbed me of my watch, and hid it in the 
winch-pillow of their cot, where I have no doubt 
it is now. They could not get at my pagoda*, 
which were quilted in my cape; sol nabbed 
them there,’ said he, with the same knowing 
wink (according to the corporal’s story) he used 
to make when he was living. 

44 4 But are you come from the dead?’ asked 
the corporal. 

44 4 Ask me no questions about that, George 
Hutchinson,* rejoined the serjeant 4 Only mind 
this, — that Jem Murdock and Bill Nichol are in- 
nocent Lose no time, and get the saddle pul 
upon the right horse.* So saying, Serjeant Haw- 
thy marched slowly away towards the beach. A 
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bbck vapour again rose over the surf, but he was joct, and that the reason of their watching bo 
visible no longer. late at the window was the extreme closeness of 

“ ‘ This is a pretty kettle of fish,’ said the cor- the apartment in which they were shut up, and 
poral; bet although the two prisoners were at the the musquitoes which prevented them from 
window, and perhaps saw and heard all that sleeping. , 

passed, he knew his duty when on guard too “ 4 I’ll see the corporal myself,’ said the at- 
vdi to exchange a word with either of them, torney, who was young in the profession, and 
Nordid he mention a syllable of what had hap- starving for want of business. 1 1 may hammer 

peoed till he reported it to the town-major the a good defence out of this, and I’ll retain , 

following morning. who is a shrewd fellow at cross-examination. 1 

u ‘ How strange.! 11 said the town-major. But I must suppress the compliment, 11 said the 
“ ‘ It’s quite true, for all that, 1 said Corporal barrister, “ which he was pleased to pay your 
Hutchinson. / humble servant, and proceed with my story. 

“ * But why, 1 said the town-major, 1 why did u _In a short time the corporal was closeted 
m not detain him as a deserter ?’ with the attorney ai his office. Hutchinson re- 

“ 1 Detain a ghost for deserting !’ exclaimed peated the statement he had made to the town- 
tbe corporal. ‘No, that can never be. It can’t major, but with one accessory circumstance, 
be so in the Articles of War, your honour. 1 . which he had then omitted. It was this: that 
4 It was of no use debating the point with the when the serjeant’s ghost first spoke to him, the 
corporal, who backed by tin} Articles of War, corporal thought it smelt a little of brandy, as if 
would not flinch from his argument. It is quite it had just taken a dram. It did not, however, 
dear, then, thought the town-major, that the seem probable enough to be mentioned to the 
Blow, perhaps half asleep and half awake, saw town-major, but he had since called it to mind, 
ffid heard something that seemed to bear the and the longer he thought about it the more he 
semblance of the serjeant. Satisfied with his was convinced that his senses did not deceive 
wn hypothesis, the town-major thought no more him. The attorney came to one of these conclu- 
ded the matter. sions ; either that the serjeant was still living, 

“ Early on the same morning, the prisoners which was fortified by the smell which the cor- 
were visited by a soldier, who carried them their poral had perceived whilst he conversed with his 
breakfasts. He found them in the greatest con- ghosts or, that if murdered, he had been murdered 
Vernation, and they positively assured him they by Britton and his wife, and that the corporal and 
bad seen Hawley that night distinctly, and heard the prisoners had been egregiously duped by thdir 
km conversing with the corporal, though by imaginations in regard to his re-appearance. 
Rtsao of the height of the window above the 4 Yet,’ said the attorney, 4 the w&tcli in the winck- 
terace, and the roaring of the surf; they could pillow ! At any rate, it will be a case of robbeij 
bar only the sound of voices, but could not distin- against the man and woman, even if the serjeant 
pish what they talked about The same story they turns up, sufficient to discredit their evidence 
Rpeated to the magistrates, by whom they were against these poor fellows. So, don’t let us forget 
committed for trial ; to the constable who conducted the watch.’ 

them to the prison in the Black Town ; and to the 44 And he did not forget it ; for he sent off in- 
vader, old Tom Eglan, when they arrived there. In stantly relays of bearers to each of the three 
the meanwhile, the bill of indictment was sent be- choultries between Madras and Arcot ; and, hav- 
fere the grand jury, and, on the oaths of Britton and ing instructed me to move the court to put off the 
wife, returned 4 a true bill;’ those witnesses hav- trial till the last day of the sessions, proceeded 
Qf adhered steadily to their original statement with the greatest expedition to that station, where 
“The matter was much discussed, and, thpugh he arrived late in the evening. Early the next 
tie ghost-story was but slightly credited, some morning, the magistrate with his peons attended 
fcgree of sympathy began to be felt for the him to the hut, the door of which they burst 
prisoners, especially as the man and woman were open. The winch-pillow was searched, — -and the 
persons of notoriously bad characters. A small watch found ! 4 The ghost’s word for a thousand 
subscription having been set on foot to enable pounds! 1 exclaimed the attorney; and having 
Uwn to employ counsel, an attorney was sent taken the precaution to subpoena the magistrate, 
a to the prison to take down the heads of their he returned to the presidency, 
tefax*. The men told him the same story they 44 It was a singular cose, and the defence was 
bid told all along; — that observing Serjeant equally singular. It was threefold: — first, that 
Hawley to be in a stupified state from drinking, the prisoners had not committed the murder ; 
ad knowing he had property about him, they secondly, that it was committed by Britton and 
favoured to get him home; but finding him his wife; thirdly, that no murder had been com- 
KiracUbfe, had left him in the care of Britton mitted at all, the serjeant being still living* In 
iad his wife. They further assured him, with a the meanwhile, the minutest search was made for 
Kokomitj of manners attesting at least the since- Hawley, — in the Black Town, Vepery, Cbepauk, 
rity of their belief, that they had seen the serjeant and every suberbau hole and comer around 
with his head bandaged, but in other respects Madras. Constables and peons dragged every 
looking as usual; that they had neither seen nor punch-house; nay, the ships lying in the roads 
«m ra » e d with Corporal Hutchinson on the sub- were searched, with the exception of H. M. ship 
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BtUerophon , which fired a swivel at Tom Eglan’s 
party, headed by himself, just as they were under 
her quarter, and preparing to go on board. ' Let 
Bill Ruffian alone, 1 said Tom, and wisely hauled 
off. 

w In spite, however, of these perquisitions, Ser- 
jeant Hawley was not to be found ; and the prisoners 
were put on their trial. I took care that the two 
witnesses for the Crown should be examined 
apart from each other. Britton, accordingly, was 
first sworn. In substance, he repeated what he 
had already sworn in his depositions. But though 
the cross-examination did not shake the main 
parts of his evidence, he became dreadfully 
agitated, pale as death itself and the sweat 
ran profusely- down his fhce. At the end of 
it he fell down, and was carried out of court 
in a state of mental agony and bodily exhaus- 
tion. All this, however, was so irreconcilable 
with the manner of a witness speaking the 
truth, that no one could give his testimony the 
least credit ; nay, many, and 1 was of the humber, 
jumped into an opposite extreme, and believed 
that he himself had either committed the murder 
or was privy to its perpetration. A confused 
murmur ran through the court-house when the 
woman appeared. But it is impossible to describe 
the sensation which pervaded bench, jurors, bar, 
and auditory, when, her hair floating in the wild- 
est disorder over her face, which was lighted up 
with an expression that thrilled every heart with 
horror, the old sybil, in a voice between a scream 
and a groan, cried out, 4 1 saw him! I saw him ! 
his wounds bleeding afresh as soon as he came 
up to me ! Yes, with these eyes I saw him! The 
prisoners are innocent!’ Whatever this might 
mean, the judges stopped the proceeding, and the 
two lads were acquitted. 

u There was, however/ another debt due to 
justice. The man and woman were conducted 
before two magistrates in the grand jury-room. 
They confessed the murder, and declared they 
had first stunned and afterwards stabbed their 
victim ; that they had heard him boast of having 
money concealed about his person, but, from the 
hurry and confusion of the scene and the per- 
turbation of their feelings, it had eluded their 
search; but they took his watch, which they hid 
in the winch-pillow of their bed, and dragged the 
body to the back of the hut, where they wrapped 
it up in a tent-cloth. In a short time a bill 
of indictment was prepared, and found by the 
grand jury. The next morning saw them 
arraigned at the bar: a memorable alternation 
almost without a precedent in the records of cri- 
minal jurisprudence! To the indictment they 
pleaded guilty. Their confessions, signed by the 
magistrates, were read. They received sentence 
of death, and the following day was appointed for 
their execution. 

M The confessions that led to their conviction 
were the fruit of those compunctious visitmgs of 
nature, to which the, most depraved are some- 
times accessible. In this instance, they had 
been wrought to a full disclosure of their guilt, 
by a delusion akin to that which had been expe- 


rienced by the corporal and the two soldkrs— the 
phantasm that had cheated their senses under the 
guise of the deceased seijeant For on the wine 
night, when it was seen by Hutchinson tad tin 
prisoners, and nearly about the same boor, H 'ms 
seen also by the wretched culprits. It shook its 
bloody head at them, and pointed at a gladly 
wound in its breast They had been walking on 
the beach near the Black Town, when the appa- 
rition advanced through the surf towards them, 
and after the dreadful and appalling gestures just 
described, vanished from their sight Affrighted 
consciences might adequately account for such t 
phenomenon. Something, however, much more 
inexplicable took place afterwards. 

“ Never was so dense a multitude assembled to 
witness the awful consummation of the law. Never 
avas less commiseration felt for its unhappy vic- 
tims than for these persons, who had conspired 
to sacrifice two innocent men in the prime of life 
by an infamous complication of perjury and mur- 
der. Even that caBte of the native population, 
who shrink with horror from the infliction df 
death upon the meanest reptile that crawls the 
earth, acknowledged its moral rightfulnem in a 
case of such singular atrocity. The criminals 
bad now ascended the scaffold, and while they 
were muttering a few inarticulate prayers for 
Divine mercy, and the chockly,who performs the 
degrading duty of executioner, was adjusting the 
cords to their necks — just at that moment, there I 
arose a hollow murmur like the roar of winds 
pent up in rocks, and— side by side with the 
hangman — stood Serjeant Hawley, exactly m he 
appeared to the corporal, in regimentals red with 
yellow facings ! The apparition, if apparition it 
was, drew a shriek of agony from the condemned 
wretches. In an instant the drop fell ; they died 
without a struggle; but the seijeant disappeared, 
no one can tell how or where, and was never 
heard of from that moment Yet he was seen on | 
the scaffold by thousands, and by five and twenty 
at least of bis comrades, who bore the most posi- 
tive attestation to the fact The executioner saw 
him also, but, busied in the sad duties of his 
office, marked not how he came or whither he 
vanished. 

M For my own part,” said the barrister, tt I was 
never satisfied with that case. The sojeant’* 
death'wae not proved very satisfactorily to my mind; 
but certain it is that he eluded every effort to 
discover him. 

“ A variety of theories were afloat I had 
mine. The watch found in the place which the 
ghost had indicated; the disappearance of the 
body from the garden behind the hut where the 
murderers had left it; above all,' the brandy, of 
which the serjeant was redolent when he ‘ re- 
visited the glimpses of the moon,’ during the cor- 
poral’s guard, lent some confirmation to the sur- 
mise generally current, that it was the identical 
Seijeant Hawley himself, who had been corye- 
ro% visible on each of these occasions. Nor 
were there wanting some who believed that the 
seijeant, stunned not killed by his supposed as- 
sassins, took to his heels, glad of the opportunity 
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to desert, and having skulked to Madras, buried 
himself in the recesses of the Black Town for a 
time, and having in the early part of his life 
served in several ships of war, entered himself as 
an able-bodied seaman on board the Bellerophon , 
vhoae stem swivel fired, it may be remembered, 
so inconrteous « salute to Tom Eglan’s party. 
But how he could appear in those memorable 
msfart, or pay such mysterious visits on shore, 
if a question that has baffled all conjecture. It 
has been suspected that what the corporal took 
for a vapour, hovering over the surfi was a mas- 
olab-boat, in which Ire be left the ship. Here, 
however, conjecture must pause. The problem 
was never solved, and I confess that I am not 
(Edipua enough to unravel it** 

Here the barrister concluded. It had the 
effect for which he intended it The cold re- 
serves of our good friend the colonel were in- 
stantly thawed, if I may use the phrase. u It’s 
a d— d odd story,” ho said, u but I can beat it 
A circumstance happened when I was at the 

siege .’* but the colonel’s story must be 

given in« future number. 


F/om the Asiatic Journal. 

SCENES IN THE MOFUSSIL. 
No. III. 


Etawah. 

Is the days of Moghul power, the native city 
if Etawah was a flourishing place, the abode of 
Omralis and grandees belonging to the imperial 
court; but with the downfall of Moslem domi- 
nion it has sunk into insignificance, and possesses 
few, if any, attractions, excepting to the artist, 
who cannot fail to admire a splendid ghaut, one 
of the finest on the river Jumna, and several 
picturesque buildings, which latter, however, arc 
filling last into decay. The cantonments in the 
neighbourhood are peculiarly desolate, and ex- 
hibit in full perfection the dreary features of a 
jnaglo-atation. Upon a wide sandy plain, nearly 
<festitute of trees, half a dozen habitable bun- 
?dows lie scattered, intermixed with the ruins of 
otars, built for the accomodation of a larger 
jwrison than is now considered necessary for 
the Mcurity of the place, a single wing of a regi- 
®®t of sepoys being deemed sufficient for the 
performance of the duties of this melancholy out- 
P«1 The civilian attached to it, who discharges 
the joint office of judgo and collector, is seldom 
fcwieot, preferring any other port of the dis- 
tort; and the few Europeans, condemned to linger 
wtthair three years of banishment in this wildor- 
***» bare amply opportunity to learn how they 
contrive to exist upon their own resources. 
The bungalows of Etawah, though not in thoir 
primitive state, — for upon the first occupation of 
We remote jungles, doors and windows were 
1101 wondered necessary, a jaump , or frame of 
tonboo covered with grass, answering the pur- 
Museum, VoL XXIII. No. 135. 


pose of both,-^are still sufficiently rude to startle 
persons who have acquired their notions of 
India from descriptions of the City of Palaces. 
Heavy ill-glazed doors, smeared over with coarse 
paint, secure the interiors from the inclemencies 
of the'cold, hot and rainy seasons. The walls are 
mean and bare, and where attempts are made t 
colour them, the daubing of inexperienced work 
men is more offensive to the eye than common 
whitewash. The fastenings of the doors leading 
to the different apartments, if their be any, are of 
the rudest description, and the small portion of 
wood employed is rough, unseasoned, and con- 
tinually requiring repair. 

The intercourse between the brute denizens of 
the soil and their human neighbours is of too 
close a nature to be agreeable. If the doors b3 
left open at night, moveable lattices, styled jajfrys, 
must be substituted to keep out the wolves and 
hyenas, who take the liberty of perambulating 
through the verandahs; the gardens are the 
haunts of the porcupine, and panthers prowl in 
the ravines. The chopper, or thatch of a bunga- 
low, affords commodious harbour for vermin of 
every description; but in large stations, which 
have been long inhabited by Europeans, the 
wilder tribes, retreating to more desolate places, 
are rarely seen ; squirrils or rats, with an occa- 
sional snake or two, form the population of the 
roof, and are comparatively quiet tenants. In 
the jungles, the occupants are more numerous 
and more various; wild cats, ghosaumps, a 
reptile of the lizard tribe as lafgc os a sucking 
pig ; vis copras, and others, take up their abode 
amid the rafters, and make wild work with their 
battles and their pursuit of prey. These in- 
truders are only divided from the human in- 
habitants of the bungalow by a cloth, stretched 
across the top of qach room, from wall to wall 
and secured by tapes tied in a very ingenious 
manner behind a* projecting cornice: this cloth 
forms the ceiling, and shuts out the unsightly 
rafters of .the huge barn above ; but it proves a 
frail and often insufficient barrier; the course of 
the assailants and thc assailcd may bo distinctly 
traced upon its surface, which yields with the 
pressure of the combatants, shewing distinctly the 
outlines of the various feet. When it becomes a 
little worn, legs are frequently seen protruding 
through some aperture, and es the tapes are apt 
to give way during the rains, there is a chance of 
the undesired appearance of some hunted animal, 
who, in its anxiety to escape from its pursuers, 
fells through a yawning rent into the abyss b - 
low. Before the introduction of cloths, snake? 
and other agreeable visitants often dropped from 
the bamboos upon the persons of those who 
i might be reposing beneath ; but although, where 
there are no dogs or cats to keep the lower story 
clear of intruders, the dwellers of the upper 
regions will seek the ground-floor of their own 
accord, they cannot so easily descend as hereto- 
fore: there is quite sufficient annoyance withou 
a closer acquaintance with the parties, for nigh- 
being usually selected for the time of actio.:, 
sleep is effectually banished by their gambol*. 
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The noise is sometimes almost terrific, and ner- 
vous persons, females in particular, may fancy 
that the whole of the machinery, cloth, fasten- 
ings and all, will come down, along with ten 
thousand combatants, upon their devoted heads. 
The sparrows in the eaves, alarmed by the 
hubbub, start from their slumbers, and their 
diirping and fluttering increase the tumult In 
these wild solitudes, individuals of the insect 
race perform the part of nocturnal disturbers 
with great vigour and animation. At nightfall, 
u concert usually commences, in which the treble 
is sustained by crickets, whose lungs far exceed 
in power those of the European hearth, while the 
boss is croaked forth by innumerable toads. 
The bugle horns of the musquitos are drowned 
in the dissonance, and the gurgling accompani- 
ment of the musk rats is scarcely to be distin- 
guished. In the midst of this uproar, should 
steep, long-wooed, descend at last to rest upon 
the weary eyelids, it is but too oflen chased away 
by the yells of a wandering troop of jackalls, 
each animal apparently endeavouring to outshriek 
his neighbour. A quiet night, in any part of 
India, is exceedingly difficult of attainment; the 
natives, who sleep through the heat of the day, 
protract their vigils far beyond the midnight 
hour, and however silent at other periods, are 
always noisy at night Parties from adjacent 
villages patrol the roads, singing; and during re- 
ligious festivals or bridal revelries, every sort of 
discordant instrument, gongs, and blaring trum- 
pets six feet long, are brought in aid of the shouts 
of th6 populace. 

Such is the usual character of a night in the 
jonglcs,* and it requires nerves of no ordinary 
kind to support its various inflictions. Fortu- 
nately, the beds, as they are constructed and 
placed in India, afford a secure asylum from 
actual contact with invaders, the many-legged 
and many* winged host, which give so lively an 
idea of the plagues of Egypt. The couch occu- 
pies the centre of the floor, and is elevated to a 
considerable height from the ground ; the raus- 
quito-curtains, which are tightly tucked in all 
round, though formed of the thinnest and most 
transparent material, cannot easily be penetrated 
from without, and though bats may brush them 

* with their wings, lizards innumerable crawl 
along the walls, and musk-rats skirt round the 
posts, admission to the interior is nearly impos- 
sible: on this account, as well as for the great 
preservative which they form against malaria, it 

isadvisable to sleep under a musquito-net at all 
seasons of the year. 

The noisome broods, nurtured in the desolate 
places around E'awah, have not yet been taught 
to fly from the abode of the European ; but to 
counterbalance the annoyance which their pre- 
sence occasions, the brighter and more beautiful 
inhabitants of the jungles fearlessly approach the 

• lonely bungalow. In .no other part of India, 
with the exception of the hill-districts, are more 
brilliant and interesting specimens of birds and 
insects to be seen: extremely small brown doves, 


with pink breasts, appear amid every variety of 
the common colour, green pigeons, blue jays, 
crested wood-peckers, together with an infinite 
number of richly-plumed birds, glowing in purple, 
scarlet, and yellow, less familiar to unscientific 
persons, flock around. A naturalist would luxu- 
riate in so ample a field for the pursuit of has 
studies, and need scarcely go farther than the 
gardens, to find those feathered wonders, which 
are still imperfectly described in works upon or- 
nithology. Here the lovely little tailor-bixd sews 
two leaves together, and swings in his odorous 
nest from the pendulous bough of some low 
shrub. The fly-catcher, a very small and slender 
bird of a bright green, is also an inhabitant of 
the gardens, which are visited by miniature birds 
resembling birds of paradise, white, and pale brown, 
with tails composed of two long feathers. Nothing 
can be more beautiful than the effect produced by 
the brilliant colours of those birds, which congre- 
gate in large flocks; the ring necked paroquets, in 
their evening flight as the sun declines, shew rich 
masses of green, and the byahs or crested-spar- 
rows, whose brests are of the brigbest yellow, 
look like clouds of gold as they float along. Num- 
bers of aquatic birds feed upon the shores of the 
neighbouring Jumna, and the tremendous rush 
of their wings, as their mighty armies traverse 
the heavens, joined to other strange and savage 
| sounds, give a painful assurance to those long 
accustomed to the quietude of sylvan lift in 
l England, that they are intruders on the haunts of 
wild animals, who have never been subjected to 
the dominion of man. There is one sound 
which, though not peculiar to the jungles, is 
more wearying than in more thickly-inhabited 
places, on account of the extreme loudness of the 
note, and its never ceasing for a single instant 
during the day, — the murmuring of doves: the 
trees are full of them, and my ear, at least, never 
became reconciled to their continued moaning. 
At sunset, this sound is hushed, but the brief in- 
terval of repose is soon broken by the night-cric* 
already described. 

The roads around Etawah, if such they may 
(by courtesy) be called, are about the very worst 
in the world : they are the high- ways leading to 
the neighbouring stations, Mynpoorie, Futtyghur, 
Agra, and Cawnpore, and afford no picturesque 
views within the range of a day's excursion. 
There is little temptation to drive out in a car- 
riage in the evening, the favourite method of 
taking air and exercise in India ; a few mango- 
groves, skirting villages surrounded by high walls 
of mud, probably as a security against the incur- 
sions of wild beasts, alone diversify the bare and 
arid plains, while the ruts threaten dislocation, 
and the dust, that plague of Hindoostan, is nearly 
suffocating. The gardens afford a more agree- 
able method of passing the short period of day- 
light which the climate will permit to be spent 
in the open air. They are large and well-planted ; 
but the mallets (gardeners) are extremely igno- 
rant of the European methods of cultivation, not 
having the Bame opportunity of acquiring know- 
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ledge as at larger stations. The pomegranate is 
of Stile value exoept for its rich red dowers, for 
the fruit — in consequence, no doubt, of cither 
being badly grafted or not grafted at all — when 
ripe, is crude and bitter; it is greatly esteemed, 
howevar, by the natives, who cover the green 
fruit with clay, to prevent the depredations of 
birds. The pomegranates brought from Persia 
never appeared to me to merit their celebrity : 
whether any attempt has been made to improve 
them, by a graft from the orange, I know not, 
but I always entertained a wish to make the ex- 
periment Sweet lemons, limes, oranges, and 
citrons, offer, in addition to their superb blossoms 
and delicious perfume, fruit of the finest quality, 
and grapes which are trained in luxuriant 
arcades, not only give beauty to a somewhat for- 
mal plantation, but afford a grateful banquet at a 
period of the year (the hot winds) in which they 
are most acceptable. Amongst the indigenous 
fruits of these jungles is a wild plum, which has 
found on entrance into the gardens, and which, 
ii’ properly cultivated, would produce excellent 
fruit ; in its present state, unfortunately, it is too 
resinous to be relished by unaccustomed palates. 
The melons, which grow to a large size, and are 
abundant in the season, are chiefly procured from 
native gardens, on the banks of the Jumna, os 
they flourish on the sands which border that 
river. Mangoes and jacks occupy extensive 
plantations, exclusive of the gardens, and are left, 
«i well as custard apples, plantains, and guavas, 
to the cultivation of the natives, the ground in the 
neighbourhood of a bungalow being chiefly ap- 
propriated to foreign productions. The seeds of 
European vegetables are sown after the rainy 
«uon, and come to perfection during the cold 
weather; green peas, cauliflowers, and Cos 
lettucs, appear at Christmas, sustaining, without 
injury, night-frosts, which would kill them in 
their native cliincs. Either the cultivation is 
better understood, or the soil is more congenial to 
these delicate strangers, since they succeed better 
than the more hardy plants, celery beet-root and 
carrots, which never attain to their proper size, 
*ad are frequently deficient in flavour. To 
watch the progress of the winter-crop of familiar 
vegetables, and to inspect those less accurately 
blown, cannot fail to be interesting, although 
the climate will not permit a more active part in 
the management of a garden. 

The oleanders,' common all over India, are the 
prida of the jungles, spreading into large shrubs, 
giving out their delicate perfume from clus- 
ter* of pink and white flowers. The baubool 
ftho boasts scent of the most exquisite nature, 
w hieh it breathes from bells of gold ; the delicacy 

Us aroma renders it highly prized by Europe- 
who arc overpowered by the strong perfume 
°f the jessamine, and other flowers much in re- 
^Mst with the natives. The sensitive plant grows 
m peat abundance in the gardens of Etawah, 
‘P re *ding itself over whole borders, and shewing 
08 a grand scale the peculiar quality whence it 
toes its name : the touch of a single leaf will 


occasion those of a whole parterre to close and 
shrink away, nor will it recover its vigour until 
several hours after the trial of its sensibility. 
Equally curious, and less knpwn, is the property 
of another beautiful inhabitant of these regions ; 
the flowers of a tree of no mean growth arrive to 
nearly the size of a peony; these flowers blow in 
the morning, and appear of the purest white, 
gradually changing to every shade of red, until 
as the evening advances, they become of a deep 
crimson, and falling off at night, are renewed in 
their bridal Attire the following day. When 
gathered and placed in a vase, they exhibit the 
same metamorphosis, and it is the amusement of 
many hours to watch the progress of the first 
faint tinge, as it deepens into darker and darker 
hues. 

Around every shrub, butterflies of various tints 
sport and flutter, each species choosing some par- 
ticular blossoms, appearing as if the flowers 
themselves had taken flight, and were hovering 
over the parent bough : one plant will be bus. 
mounted by a galaxy of blue-winged visitants, 
while the next is radiant with amber or scarlet 
Immense winged grasshoppers, whose who lb 
bodies are studded with emeralds which no jew- 
eller can match, shining beetles, bedecked with 
ameythysts and topazes, and others which look 
like spots of crimson velvet, join the gay carnival 
These lovely creatures disappear with the last 
sun-beams, and are succeeded by a less desirablb 
race. Huge vampire-bats, measuring four fix* 
from tip to tip of their leathern wings, wheel 
round in murky circles; owls venture abroad, 
and the odious musk-rat issues from its hole. 

The remaining twilight is usually spent uppn 
the ckubootuT , a raised terrace or platform of chi*- 
nam, generally commanding an extensive pros- 
pect Chairs are placed for the accommodation 
of the females and their visiters, and the road btt- 
neath often presents a very lively scene. Native qdi* 
veyances of all kinds, and some exceedingly gro- 
tesque, pass to and fro; fukeers are conveyed 
from the city to their residences in the neighr 
bourmg villages in a sort of cage, not larger than 
a modern hat- box, in which the wonder is how 
they can contrive to bestow themselves; these mi- 
niature litters are slung on a bamboo, and car- 
ried by two men ; covered carts drawn by bui- • 
locks, camels and buffaloes returning home, with 
occasionally an elephant stalking majestically 
| along , are the most common passengers ; but 
native travellers of rank, attended by numerous 
trains of well-armed dependants, wedding and 
religious processions, composed of fantastic 
groupes, frequently attract the gazing eye, amus- 
ing by their novelty. 

As night draws on, packs of jackails may be 
dimly descried on the roads, looking like dark 
phantoms ; and even while the bungalow is bkv 
zing with lights, the wolf may be seen proVling 
at a little distance, watching for Some unguarded 
moment to snatch an infant from its mother's 
lap. Such catastrophes are not uncommon : fre- 
quently, while seated at tea, -the party has been 
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f tartled by the shouts of the servants,* too late 
-ware of the intruder's presence. Pursued by 
( ries and the clattering of bamboos, the wretch 
s sometimes known to drop its prey ; but in 
general he succeeds in carrying it off to some 
naccessible spot These occurrences take place 
ust before nightfall, when the appearance of a 
wolf is not suspected, and if he should be seen he 
may be mistaken for a pariah dog. When the natives 
- etire to their houses, every aperture is secured 
v y strong lattices, and none venture to sleep out- 
' idc who are not capable of protecting themselves. 
Europeans do not seem to consider wolves as 
worthy game ; when a tiger makes his appear- 
ance in the neighbourhood of a cantonement, all 
the residents, civil and military, are astir, and it 
seldom happens that he is suffered to escape the 
crusade which is formed against him ; the more 
ignoble animal is left to the natives, who, how- 
ever, seldom claim the reword given by govern- 
ment of five rupees per head, in consequence of 
n superstition which prevails amongst them, that 
wherever a wolfs blood is spi!led, the ground be- 
comes barren: this notion is unfortunate, since 
they display both courage and conduct in the at- 
tack of fiercer beasts of prey. 'No sooner were 
the yells of two hyenas heard in the canton- 
ments of Etawoh, than a party of half-naked 
men, armed only with bamboos, went up to the lair 
which they had chosen, and after a severe strug- 
gle secured them alive. The victors bound their 
prizes to bamboos, and carried them round to 
each bungalow, where of course they received a 
reward in addition to that given by the judge. 

The hyena of a menagerie affords a very faint 
idea of the savage of the jungles ; these creatures, 
though severely injured, retained, even in their 
manacled state, all their native ferocity, unsub- 
dued by long fasting and blows. A gentleman 
present, anxious to exhibit his skill with the 
broadsword, brandished a tulwur,with the inten- 
tion of cutting off their heads : but he was dis- 
appointed ; one of the expected victims snatched 
the weapon from his hand, and broke it in pieces 
in an instant ; they were then less ostentatiously 
despatched. 

It is unfortunate that beauty of prospect can- 
not be combined in India with the more essential 
Conveniences necessary for the performance of 
military duties ; while nothing can be more ugly 
than the tract marked out for the cantoncmcnts 
of Etawah, the ravines into which it is broken, 
at a short distance, leading to the Jumna,are exceed- 
ingly picturesque, affording many striking land- 
scapes ; the sandy winding steeps on either side 
are Tichly wooded with the neem , the peepul and 
a species of the palm, which in the upper provinces 
always stands singly, the soil being less congenial 
than lower grounds near the coast: in these 
situations, it is more beautiful than when it plants 
itself in whole groves. Sometimes, an opening 
presents a wide view over wild jungle ; at others, 
it gives glimpses of the Jumna, whose blue 
waters sparkle in the beams of the rising or set- 
ting sun- These ravines can only be traversed 


upon horseback, or upon an elephant, and they 
must be visited by day-break to be seen to ad» 

I vantage. However beautiful the awakening of 
nature may be in other parts of the world, its 
balmy delights can never be so highly appreciated 
os in the climes of the cast, where its contrast to 
the subduing heat of burning noon, renders it a 
blessing of inestimable value. The freshness of 
the morning air, the play of light and shade, 
which is so agreeable to the eye, the brightness of 
the foliage, the vivid hue of the flowers opening 
their variegated clusters to the sun, rife with 
transient beauty, for evening finds them droop* 
ing; the joyous matins of the birds, and the 
playful gambols of wild animals emerging 
from their dewy lairs, exhilarate the spirits, and 
afford the highest gratification to the lover of 
sylvan scenes. Every tree is tenanted by nu- 
merous birds ; superb falcons look out from their 
lofty eyries, and wild pe&cocks fling their mag- 
nificent trains over the lower bouglis, ten or 
twelve being frequently perched upon the same 
tree. The smaller birds, sparrow-hawks, green 
pigeons, blue jays. dec. actually crowd the 
branches ; the crow pheasants whirrs as strange 
footsteps approach, and wings his way to deeper 
solitudes ; while flocks of parroquets, upon the 
slightest disturbance, issue screaming from their 
woody coverts, and, spreading their emerald 
plumes, soar up until they melt into the golden 
sky above. At the early dawn, the panther and 
the hyena may be seen, skulking along to their 
dens ; the antelope springs up, bounding across 
the path ; the nylghau scours over bush and briar, 
seeking the distant plain ; the porcupine retreats 
grunting, or stands at bay erecting his quills in 
in wrath at the intrusion ; and innumerable 
smaller animals — the beautiful little blue-fox, the 
civet with its superb brush, and the humble man- 
goose — make every nook and comer swarm with 
life. Gigantic herons 6talk along the river's 
shores; the brahm&nec ducks hover gabbling 
above, and huge alligators bask on the sand- 
banks, stretched in profound repose, or watching 
for their prey. 

As the jangles recede from the dwellings of 
man, they become wilder and more savage ; large 
jheelU (ponds) spread their watery wastes over 
the low marshes, and arc the haunt of millions 
of living creatures. Small hunting parties fre- 
quently encamp during the cold season on the 
bonks of these glassy pools, where, in addition 
to every description of smaller game, the wild 
boar, though not so common as in Bengal, may be 
ridden down and speard by the expert sportsman. 
The native-hunters (ahikarrees) go out at all pe- 
riods of the year, and are frequently retained in 
European establishments for the purpose of en- 
suring regular supplies for the table. 

The equipments of these men would astonish 
the hero of a hundred battu * ; they are armed 
with an old rusty clumsy matchlock, which they 
never firfc except when certain of their quarry, 
making up in skill and patience for the indfi- 
ency of their weapons. They go out alone, and 
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never return empty-handed ; and young men de- 
sirous of obtaining good sport, and of securing 
the shy and rare hearts of chase, prefer seeking 
their game attended by one of these men to join- 
ing larger parties, who are frequently disap- 
pointed of the nobler species, and are compelled 
to be contented with snippets. 

The nylghau, when stall-fed, is more esteemed 
in India than it deserves, as the flesh resembles 
coarse beef, and when made into hams is apt to 
crumble; smaller venison, on the contrary, is 
not prized according to its merits, Europeans 
preferring the hal f-domestioated tenant of an 
English park to the wild flavour of the dweller 
in the jungles. There is the same prejudice 
against pea-chicks, which few are aware are con- 
sidered a dainty at home (the grand criterion of 
Anglo-Indians), and they are neglected, though 
affording an excellent substitute for turkeys, 
which are dear and over-fed. This American 
importation does not thrive very well in India ; so 
many die before they arrive at maturity, that the 
native breeders are obliged to put a high price 
upon the survivors, which are oflen sold for fif- 
teen rupees each ; they are generally encumbered 
with fat, and are in fact vastly inferior to young 
pea-fowl, which combine the flavour of the pheas- 
ant with the juiciness of the turkey. Guinea-fowl 
hod a more congenial climate in India, and in 
many places run wild and breed in the woods. 
Common poultry also are found there in an untamed 
state ; they go under the denomination of jungle- 
fowl, and are quite equal to any feathered game 
which is brought to table. 

The river Jumna is well-stocked with fish, and 
daring the rainy seasons numerous nullahs sup- 
ply Etawah with many excellent sorts, including 
the finest, though not the largest, prawns to 
be had in India. The mutton and beef is of 
the best quality, the former being usually an ap- 
pendage to each resident's farm. Native butch- 
ers feed cattle and sheep for European consump- 
tion, taking care, however, not to kill the former 
until all the joints shall be bespoken. A family 
who entertain will not find a whole bullock too 
much for their own use, slaughtered at Christ- 
mas ; and the salting pieces reserved for the hot 
weather, when cured by experienced hands, will 
keep good for a whole year. The expedient in 
leas favourable seasons to procure salt-beef when 
fresh killed, is to boil it in strong brine, and serve 
it op the same day. 

There is no regular supply of European articles 
at Etawah ; the residents are not sufficiently nume- 
rous to encourage a native to traffic in beer, wine, 
brandy, cheese, &c. ; these things, together with 
tea and coffee, several kinds of spices, English 
pickles, and English sauces, must be procured 
foam Cawnpore, a distance of ninety-six miles. 
A crash of glass or crockery cannot be repaired 
without recourse the same emporium, excepting 
sow and then, when an ambulatory magazine 
makes its appearance, or the dandies, belonging 
to boats, which have ascended the Ganges 
fan Calcutta, hawk about small investments, 
A a 2 


which they have either stolen, or purchased for 
almost nothing at an auction. On these occa- 
sions, excellent bargains are procured ; boxes of 
eau-de-colonge, containing six bottles, being sold 
for a rupee, and anchovy-paste, mushroom-ketch- 
up, &c- at less than the retail price in England ; 
the true value of Brandy or Hollands is better 
known, and these articles are seldom sold much 
below the current price at Cawnpore. The fe- 
male residents of Etawah must depend entirely 
upon their own stores, for they cannot purchase 
a single yard of ribbon, and are frequently in 
great distress for such trifling articles as pins, 
needles, and thread ; shoes, gloves, everything in 
fact belonging to the wardrobe, must be procured 
from Cawnpore, the metropolis of the Upper 
Provinces. 

In the cold season, strings of camels laden 
with the rich productions of Thibet and Persia 
pass on their way to Benares and Patna ; some arc 
freighted with costly merchandize, shawls, car- 
pets and gems ; others carry less precious arti- 
cles, apples, leutmiets (raisins), dried apricots, 
pomegranates, grapes, and pistachio-nuts. Upon 
the necks of these camels, beautiful little Persian 
kittens are seen seated, the venders finding a 
ready sale for their live cargo both at European 
I and native houses. These silken-haired bushy - 
I tailed cats make the prettiest and the most useful 
pets of an Indian establishment; they are capital 
I mouse rs, and will attack snakes and the larger 
kind of lizards; a bungalow, tenanted by one 
of these long-furred specimens of the feline race 
and a terrier-dog, will soon be cleared of vermin. 
They arc in great esteem all over the country, 
and will fetch from eight to fifty rupees, tlie 
latter price being offered at Calcutta, where they 
are not so easily procured as in the upper country. 
The common cat of Hindoostan is exceedingly 
ugly when unmixed with foreign breeds; but 
there is a very pretty and curious variety in tlio 
Indian islands, with a sleek coat and a short fiat 
tail, square at the end. The Persian merchants 
also bring very beautiful greyhounds to India for 
sale, but they are always extremely high-priced, 

| being much in request; the native, or pariah 
I dogs, are a degenerate and Useless race of mon- 
| grcls, and infinite care is taken to preserve for- 
eign breeds, which require great attention, th<\ 
climate being very unfavourable to all except tho 
hardiest sort of terriers. 

The unsheltered site of Etawah affords ample 
opportunity for the contemplation of the changes 
of the atmosphere ; in no part of India do the 
hot winds blow with greater fury. This terrible 
visitation takes place in March, and continues 
during the whole of April and May. The wind 
usually arises about eight o'clock in the morning, 
and if coming from the right point (the west), 
and Btrong enough to cause s ufficient evapora- 
tion, the tatties are put up— thick mats, made cf 
the roots of a fragrant grass (ttucus), upon bamboo- 
frames, fitting into the doors or windows ; all tho 
apertures in a contrary direction being closely 
shut These tatties are kept constantly wet, by 
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mca employed to throw water upon them on 
the outside, and the wind which comes through 
them is changed into a rush of cold air, so cold 
sometimes as to oblige the party within to put 
on additional clothing. While the wind con- 
tinues steady, the only inconveniences to be borne 
are the darkness — that second plague of Egypt 
common to Indian houses — and the confinement; 
for those who venture abroad pay dearly for their 
temerity ; the atmosphere of a gasometer in full 
operation might as easily be endured ; exhaustion 
speedily follows, the breath and limbs fail, and if 
tong exposed 'to the scorching air, the skin will 
peel off. Yet this is the period chosen by the 
natives for their joumies and revelries ; they 
cover their faces with a cloth, and with this sim- 
ple precaution brave the fiercest blasts of the si- 
moon. These winds usually subside at sunset, 
though they sometimes blow to a later hour, and 
are known to continue all night If they should 
change to the eastward, the tatties are useless, pro- 
ducing only a hot damp steam. In this event, the 
only means of mitigating the heat is to exclude the 
wind by filling up the crevices, hanging thick 
curtains {purdah t) over the doors, and setting all 
the punkahs in motion : inefficient expedients, 
for, in despite of all, the atmosphere is scarcely 
bearable ; excessive and continual thirst, langour 
of the most painful nature, and irritability pro- 
duced by the prickly heat, render existence al- 
most insupportable. Every article of furniture is 
burning to the touch ; the hardest wood, if not 
well covered with blankets, will split with a re- 
port like that of a pistol, and linen taken from 
the draws appears as if just removed from a 
kitchen fire. The nights are terrible; every 
apartment being heated to excess, each roajf be 
compared to a large oven, in which M. Chaubert 
alone could repose at case. Gentlemen usually 
have their beds placed in the verandahs, or on the 
chuboatur , as they incur little risk in sleeping in 
the open air, at a season in which no dews fall, 
and there is scarcely any variation in the ther- 
mometer. Tornadoes ore frequent during Hie 
hot winds ; while they last, the skies, though 
eloudlcss,-are darkened with dust, the sun is ob- 
scured, and a London fog cannot more effectually 
exclude the prospect The birds are dreadful 
sufferers at this season ; their wings droop, and 
their bills are open as if gasping for breath ; al] 
animals are more or less affected, and especially I 
those which have been importetf to the country. ! 
Our Persian cats were wont to coil themselves! 
round the jars of water in the bathing-rooms, and 
to lie on the wet grass between the tatties, where 
tliey frequently received a sprinkling from the 
copious libations poured upon the frames with-! 
out If, tired of confinement, they ventured into 
the verandah, they would speedily return, looking 
quite aghast at the warm reception they had met 
with abroad. 

The breaking-up of the hot winds affords a 
magnificent spectacle; they depart in wrath, af- 
ter a tremendous conflict with opposing ele- 
ments. The approaching strife is made known 


by a cloud, or rather a wall of dust, which ap- 
pears at the extremity of the horizon, beaming 
more lofty as it advances. The air is sultry and 
still, for the wind, which is tearing up the nod 
as it rushes along, is not felt in front of the bil- 
lowy masses, whose mighty ramparts, gather 
strength as they spread ; at length the plain » 
surrounded, 'and the sky becomes as murk as mid- 
night Then the enchained thunder breaks forth; 
but its most awful peals are scarcely heard in the 
deep roar of the tempest ; burst succeeds to 
burst, each more wild and furious than the for- 
mer ; the forked lightnings flash in vain, for the 
dust, which is as thick as snow, flings an im- 
penetrable veil around them. The windowing 
spent itself in a final effort, suddenly subsides, 
and the dust is as speedily dispersed by torrents rf 
rain, which in a Very short time flood the wbok 
country, The tatties are immediately thrown 
down, and though they may have previously ren- 
dered shawls necessary, the relief experienced 
when breathing the fresh air of heaven, hnstad 
of that produced by artificial means, is indescri- 
bable. All the animal creation appear to be en- 
dued with fresh life and vigour, as they inMr 
the cooling breezes ; the songs of the birds sre 
heard again, and flocks and herds come forth re- 
joicing. Before the watery pools have penetrated 
into the parched earth, so rapid is the growth « 
vegetation, patches of green appear along the 
plain, and those who take up their posts in the 
verandah for an hour or two, may litcraly see 
the grass grow. In the course of a single day. 
the sandy hillocks will be covered v illi verdure 
and in a very short time the grass becomes high 
and rank. While the clouds are actually peering 
out their liquid treasures, the rainy season is not 
unpleasant ; . punkahs may be dispensed with, asd 
the Venetians may he removed without danger of 
being blinded by the glare ; but the interval be- 
tween the showers arc excessively hot, and tie 
frequent changes of the atmosphere, and Vx 
malaria arising from the surrounding manhre, 
render it dreadfully unhealthy. Fever and ag* 
are the common complaints ; the former is ofefl 
fatal, and the utmost vigilance is requisite to avoid 
the danger to which both natives and Europe** 
are continually exposed, since infection is fre- 
quently brought from distant places in carafe 
of air. 

The effects of these partial tornadoes is wry 
curious; they are almost seen to traverse the pUire 
their course resembling that of a swollen river t; 
a lava-flood. Persons at a very short distance 
may stand without, feeling the agitation of tbc 
elements, and behold the devastation which they 
cause ; trees are torn up by the roots, roofs are 
stripped of their tiles, and the choppers of «3- 
houses fly off like gigantic birds, being carried 
several yards beyond the place where they origi- 
nally stood. I once witnessed a very anniriaf 
scene of this nature : the servants of a neighbour, 
anxious to preserve their master's property, <* 
the roof of the cook-room taking wing, naked 
out of their houses, and with > great vigour aid 
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alacrity aiezed the ends of the flying bamboos ere 
they reached the ground, running along with 
their canopy until its impetus had ceased, and 
then restoring it to the deserted walls on which 
it had formerly rested. 

The rains usually continue from the first or 
second week in June until the middle of October, 
and in some seasons are extremely violent ; the 
desolation on the rivers’ banks is frightful ; 
whole villages are plunged into the flood, a catas- 
trophe seldom attended by loss of life, as the na- 
tives usually have timely warning, and escape 
with their goods and chatties, taking care, how- 
ever, like the Sicilians in the neighbourhood of 
.Etna, to build again in places equally exposed 
to inundation. Bungalows often sustain consid- 
erable damage during a very wet season ; the 
pillars of the verandahs sink and lose their per- 
pendicular, and out-offices and serv&nts’-houses 
are frequently washed away, leaving nothing but 
lragments of mud-walla behind. The thunder 
and lightning which accompany these cataracts 
are terrific, filling the heavens with blue and 
crimson light, and carrying death into the plains, 
where herdsmen and shepherds frequently perish. 
The final fall is generally the heaviest, lasting 
three or four days, and bringing cold weather 
along with it A sudden and grateful change of 
climate takes place upon the departure of the 
mins ; the sun is deprived of its noxious power, 
and renders the heavens bright without being 
sultry ; exercise may be taken on foot until ten 
o’clock in the day, in the upper provinces, and in 
a carriage at all times without inconvenience. 
While the weather is cloudy (generally during a 
few days in December), it is exceedingly practi- 
cable to walk out in the middle of the day in 
Etawah, and higher up, at Kumaul, this gratifi- 
cation may be enjoyed for two months. 

The climate all over India, even in Bengal, is 
delightful from October until March; all is 
brightness and beauty outside the house ; sum- 
mer gardens glow with myriads of flowers, na- 
ive and exotic, while within, fires, especially in 
be evening, are acceptable, and blankets are ne- 
cessary to ward off the inclemencies of the night. 
Hhis is the gay season, and even Etawah loses 
cart of its dulness, being visited by regiments on 
•heir march to and from other stations, who some- 
itnes make it their halting-place for a couple of 
lays. A canvas city starts up, as if by magic, 
co the bare plain; bullocks, camels, horses, and 
dephants are grouped amid the tents; sheop, 
cows, goats, and poultry, following the fortunes 
if their owners, occupy temporary form-yards in 
he rear ; and bazars are opened for the sale of all 
he necessaries of life. At day-break, the striking of 
ent-pins, the neighing of horses, the lowing of 
ierds, and the grunt of the camels, mixed with 
be long roll of the drum and bugle-calls, give 
earning that the march is about to commence, and 
rhen the sun has risen, troops of hideous white 
ultures are seen feeding on the oflal, where all 
he day before had been crowd and bustle. - 


SKETCHES OF INDIAN SOCIETY. 

Nb. I. — Barra xl Bridals and Bridal candidates* 

Few opinions canbe more erroneous than those 
which prevail in Europe on the subject of Indian 
marriages. According to the popular idea, a 
young lady visiting the Honourable Company’s 
territories, is destined to be sacrificed to some 
old, dingy, rich, bilious nawaub, or, as he is 
styled on this side of the Atlantic, 44 nabob,’’ a 
class of persons unfortunately exceedingly rare : 
ancient subjects devoted to the interests of the 
conclave in Leadcnhall-strcct, belonging to both 
services, are doubtless to be found in India, some 
dingy, and some bilious, but very few rich ; and, 
generally speaking, these elderly gentlemen have 
‘either taken to themselves wives in their younger 
days, or have become such confirmed bachelors, 
that neither flashing eyes, smilingj lips, lilies, 
roses, dimples, &c n comprehending the whole 
catalogue of female fascinations, can make the 
slightest impression upon their flinty hearts. 
Happy may the fair expectant account herself^ 
who has the opportunity of choosing or refusing 
a rara avis of this nature, — some yellow civilian 
out of debt, or some battered brigadier, who saw 
service in the days of sacks and sieges, and who 
comes wooing in the olden style, preceded by 
trains of servants bearing presents of shawls and 
diamonds ! Such prizes are scarce. The dam- 
sel, educated in the fallacious hope of seeing a 
rich antiquated suitor at her feet, laden with 
44 barbaric pearl and gold,” soon discovers to her 
horror that, if she should decide upon marrying 
at all, she will be absolutely compelled to moke 
a love-match, and select the husband of her choice 
out of the half dozen subalterns who may offer : 
fortunate may she esteem herself if there be one 
amongst them who can boast a staff-appoint- 
ment, the adjutancy or quarter-mastership of Ms 
corps. Formerly, when the importations of Eu- 
ropean females, were much smaller than at pres- 
ent, men grew grey in the service before they 
had on opportunity of meeting with a wife, there 
consequently was a supply of rich old gentlemen 
ready at every station to lay their wealth at the 
feet of the new arrival ; and as we are told that 
4 mammon wins its way where seraphs might 
despair,” it may be supposed that younger and 
poorer suitors had no chance against these 
wealthy wooers. The golden age has passed 
away in India ; the silver fruitage of the rupee- 
tree has been plucked, and love, poverty-stricken, 
has nothing left to offer but his roses. 

■ In the dearth of actual possessions, expectan- 
cies, become of consequence; and where old ci- 
vilians are less attainable, young writers rank 
amongst the eligibles. A supply of these desira- 
bles, by no means adequate to the demand, is 
brought out to Calcutta every year, and upon the 
arival of a young man, who has been lucky 
enough to secure a civil appointment, he is im- 
mediately accommodated with a handsome suit 
of apartments in Tank-square, styled jnrdisiinc- 
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„ turn the Buildings,” and entered at the college, 
where he isc ondemned to the study of the Hin- 
doostanee and Persian languages, until he can 
pass an examination which shall qualify him to 
become an assistant to a judge, collector, or other 
official belonging to the civil department A 
few hours of the day are spent under the surveil- 
lance of a moonshce, or some more learned pundit, 
and the remainder are devoted to amusement 
This is the dangerous period for young men bent 
upon making fortunes in India, and upon return- 
ing home. They are usually younger sons, dis- 
regarded in England on account of the slender- 
ness of their finances, or too juvenile to have at 
tracted matrimonial speculations. Launched 
into the society of Calcutta, they enact the parts 
of the young dukes and heirs-apparent of a Lon- 
don circle ; where there are daughters or sisters 
to dispose of “ the great parti ” is caressed, fitted, 
dressed at, danced at, and flirted with, until per- 
fectly bewildered ; cither falling desperately in 
love, or fancying himself so, he makes an offer, 
which is eagerly accepted by some young lady, 
too happy to escape the much dreaded horrors of 
a half-batta station. The writers, of course, 
speedily acquire a due sense of their importance, 
and conduct themselves accordingly : vainly do 
the gay uniforms strive to compete with their 
more sombre rivals ; no dashing cavalry officer, 
feathered, and 6asbed, and epauletted, lias a 
chance against the men priviledged to wear a 
plain coat and a round hat; and in the evening- 
drives in Calcutta, sparkling eyCs will be tured 
away from the military equestrian, gracefully 
reining up his Arab steed to the carriage win- 
dow, to rest upon some awkward rider, who sits 
his horse like a sack, and more attentive to his 
own comfort than to the elegance of his appear- 
ance, may, if it should be the rainy season, have 
thrust his white jean trowsers into jocky boots 
and introduced a black velvet waistcoat under his 
white calico jacket Figures even more extra- 
ordinary are not rare ; for, though the ladies fol- 
low European fashions as closely as circumstances 
will admit, few gentlemen, not compelled by 
general orders to attend strictly to the regulations 
of the service, are willing to sacrifice to the gra- 
ces. An Indian dandy is generally a very gro- 
tesque personage; for where tailors have little 
sway, and individual taste is left to its own devi- 
ces, the attire will be found to present strange in- 
congruities. 

When a matrimonial proposal has been ac- 
cepted, the engagement of the parties is made 
known to the community at large by their ap- 
pearance together in public. The gentleman 
drives the lady out in his buggy. This is con- 
clusive ; and should either prove fickle, and re- 
fuse to fulfil the contract, a hreach of promise | 
-might be established in the Supreme Court, based ; 
upon the single fact, that the pair were actually j 
seen in the same carriage, without a third person, j 
The nuptials of a newly-arrived civilian, entrrtp- , 
ped at his outset, are usually appointed to take 
place at some indefinite period, namely, when 


the bridegroom shall have got out of college. It 
is difficult to say whether the strength of his a£ 
faction should be measured by a speedy exit, or 
a protracted residence, for love may be supposed 
to interfere with study, and though excited to 
diligence by his matrimonial prospects, a mind 
distracted between rose-coloured billet-doux, and 
long rolls of vellum covered with puzzling char- 
acters in Arabic and Persian, will not easily 
master the difficulties of Oriental lore. 

The allowances of a writer in the Buildings 
arc not exceedingly splendid ; writers do not, ac- 
cording to the notion adopted in England, step 
immediately into a salary of three or four thou- 
sand a year, though very probably with the briL 
liant prospect before them which dazzled their 
eyes upon their embarkation, not yet sobered 
down to dull reality, they commence living at 
that rate. The bride-groom elect, consequently, 
is compelled to borrow one or two thousand ru- 
pees, to eqdip himself with household goods ne- 
cessary for the married state, and thus lays the 
foundation for an increasing debt, bearing an in- 
terest of twelve per cent, at the least The bride, 
who would not find it quite so easy to borrow mo- 
ney; and whose relatives do not consider it neces- 
sary to be very magnificent upon these occasions, 
either contrives to make her outfit (the grand ex- 
pense incurred in her behalf) serve the purpose, 
or should that have faded and grown old-fash- 
ioned, purchases some scanty addition to her 
wardrobe. Thus the bridal paraphernalia, th s 
bales of gold and silver muslins, the feathers, 
jewels, carved ivory, splendid brocades, exquisite 
embroidery, and all the rich products of the cast, 
on which our imaginations luxuriate when we 
read of an Indian marriage, sinks down into a 
few yards of white sarsnet. There is always an 
immense concourse of wedding-guests present at 
the ceremony, but as invitations to accompany a 
bridal-party to the church, are of very frequent 
occurrence, they do not make any extraordinary 
display of new dresses and decorations. Some- 
times, the company separate at the church-door ; 
at others, there is some sort of entertainment given 
by the relatives of the bride; but the whole 
business,com pared w ith the pomp and circumstance 
attending weddings of perspns of a certain rank in 
England, is fiat, dull, and dcstitue of show. 

The mode of living in India is exceedingly 
adverse to bridal tours. Unless the parties should 
procure the loan of some friend’s country man- 
sion, a few miles from Calcutta, they must pro- 
ceed straight to their own residence ; for there 
are no hotels, no watering places, and no post- 
horses : — circumstances which detract materially 
from the eclat of a marriage. The poor bride, 
instead of enjoying a pleasant excursion, is 
obliged to remain shut up at home, and her first 
appearance in public creates very little sensation, 
probably from the absence of expectation on the 
score of new garments. In up-country stations, 
marriages are even more common-pkux affairs, 
and the clerk of a country church would be ab- 
solutely scandalized at the neglect of the cus- 
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tom ary observances. Some writer upon India 
has remarked that the ladies are over-dressed. 
That must have been the case in the by-gone 
days of splendour, when they could afford to 
give carte bUtnchc to milliners in London or at 
the presidencies ; much to their credit be it spo- 
ken) in the wildest jungles, they endeavour to 
make an appearance suitable to their rank and 
circumstances ; but this is very frequently a mat- 
ter of great difficulty. Patterns are sometimes 
useless from the want of materials to make them up, 
and materials nearly so from the impossibility of 
procuring patterns. Articles of British manu- 
facture are exceedingly expensive, and oflen be- 
yond the reach of narrow purses. The demand 
is not sufficiently great to induce a trader to keep 
a large assortment of goods, and he cannot afford 
to supply the few articles required by the small 
female community at low prices. The Indian 
market is frequently overstocked, and valuable 
articles knocked down at sales for little or no- 
thing : bijt they seldom come very cheaply irito 
the hands of the consumer, the climate, unlike 
that of Kippletringan, eulogized by Dominie 
Sampson, is exceedingly injurious to wearing ap- 
parel, and much waste and destruction is effected 
by the want of care of native dealers, who do not 
understand the method of preserving European 
manufactures from dust and cjeca y. The con- 
trast between the splendid dresses of a London 
ball-room, fresh in their first gloss, with the tar- 
nished, faded, lustreless habiliments exhibited in 
Calcutta, is *very striking to a stranger’s eye ; 
while, after a long residence in the upper prov- 
inces, the fair assemblages at the presidency ap- 
pear to be decked in the utmost glory of sump- 
tuous array. But although Indian weddings may 
be destitute of magnificence, they are generally 
productive of lasting happiness; they entail, 
comparatively speaking, little additional expense, 
'and the small preparations which alone are con- 
sidered essential, offer great facilities for early 
unions. A young man, depending, as he must 
for all his enjoyments, upon domestic com- 
forts, naturally feels anxious to secure a com- 
panion to enliven his otherwise dull home; 
bis resources out of doors are few ; there may 
n °t be many houses in which he can lounge away 
bis mornings in idle visits; the billiard-room 
-does not suit all tastes, and however addicted he 
uuy be to field Sports, during several hours of 
"the day he must seek the shelter of a roof; his 
military duties occupy a very small portion of 
bis time, and with little to interest, and nothing 
~h> divert him, he becomes anxiously desirous to 
toste the calm delights of wedded life. If he 
*bould be so fortunate as to be a successful wooer, 
fee marriage speedily takes place. There are 
few regimental messes established in native regi- 
men ^ 8 ; fee officers inhabit separate bungalows, 
®pd if two happen to cbuiyitogether, the intended 
" en °fect turns his friend out to make way for 
rj* bride. If he should chapce to be rich enough, 
may be seen at sales (for there is always some 
J*rson quitting a station and celling off), pur- 


chasing looking-glasses, toilette-tables, and such 
unwanted luxuries in a bachelor’s mansion. But 
they are not absolutely necessary, nor are they 
considered essential to connubial felicity ; very 
frequently the whole of the preparations consist 
in the exit of the chum and his petarrahs (boxes 
which may be carried baughie, that is, suspended 
at either end of a bamboo slung across a bearer’s 
shoulder), and the entrance of the bride and her 
wardrobe, crammed, to the splendid injury of the 
flounces aud furbellows, into half a dozen square 
conical tin cases painted green. The troueseau 
of the bride varies according to the means and 
appliances of the station, and of her own or re- 
latives’ purses. There are a set of men in India,- 
very closely resembling the pedlars and duffers 
of Scotland and England, denominated box-waL 
lahsj who enact the character of marchand deg t 
modsgj both in Calcutta and in the upper provin- 
ces. The box-wallah himself is a well-dressed 
respectable personage, frequently very rich; his 
goods arc conveyed in* largo tin chests upon the 
heads of coolies, and instead of making a tour of 
shopping, the lady, desirous to add to her ward- 
robe, sends for all the box wallahs and examines 
the contents of their chests. The party thus 
formed presents a singular scene; nearly the 
whole are seated, the lady upon a chair, the 
merchants and ther ragged attendants upon the 
floor ; each vender pulls out his own goods, and 
offers them for sale, with numerous but not noisy 
commendations, and the spirit of rivalry assumes 
a very amiable aspect ; all the principals speak a 
little English; having to deal with new arrivals, 
young ladies who have made a very small prog- 
ress in Hindoostanee, they find it to their advan- 
tage to acquire the means of bargaining with 
their fair customers. The prices of goods are 
regulated not so much by their intrinsic value, 
as by the stock in hand, and the demand. Rib- 
bons, which are always called for, are never 
cheap ; but rich silks and satins, blondes, gauzes 
and the like, are often sold at very low prices. 
Some attention to method is observed in the ar- 
rangement of the boxes ; one contains a multifa- 
rious assortment of mercery and haberdashery, 
whore we are often startled with the apparition, 
of some obsolete manufacture, which, after having 
slumbered in an English warehouse during a 
quarter of a century, is sent out on a venture to 
India, under the idea tlis^t it may pass current 
in the upper provinces as a fashionable article. 
The poor deluded box-wallah is astonished and 
confounded at the contempt and horror which 
his Chamberry’s, his Plowman’s nets, and Picket 
muslins excite. In vain he endeavours to re- 
commend them to notioe ; his English goes no 
farther than w I beg pardon, ma’am ; very good 
thing-— very handsome — «no dear price — very 
rich lady— -very poor man — .yon give what I 
ask.” Frequently, during the course of the bar- 
gaining, the servants interfere in behalf of their 
mistresses, and procure more advantageous terms. 
Stationery, pen-knives, soap, lavender-water, tooth, 
brushes, hair-bruahes, small looking-glasses, and 
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minor articles of hard-ware, arc deposited in an- 
other chest ; these are taken out and displayed, 
until the whole floor is strewed with trumpery of 
various kinds, the sweepings of London shops, 
condemned to return to their boxes until, in some 
miserable time of scarcity, they arc purchased 
for want of better things. 

The bride makes her selection where there is 
probably little choice, and the dresses are handed 
over to the household tailor, the dirzet as he is 
called, who occupies a conspicuous place in the 
ante-room or verandah, seated upon a piece of 
white cloth with his work spread out around 
him. Should there be occasion for despatch, 
assistants are hired by the day ; and with these 
poor substitutes for milliners and dress-makers, 
the bride must per-force be content : probably a 
bonnet comes up with the license from Calcutta, 
but as the latter is conveyed by dawk (post), and 
the former must travel dawk-banghie, a less 
rapid mode of transportation, it is not un frequently 
dispensed with. Female ingenuity is severely 
taxed upon these occasions, and many and weari- 
ful are the fittings on and the cuttings out, before 
the hat and pelisse can be made to resemble the 
patterns figure in La belle Assemblee . 

The whole of the residents of the station, or, 
if it should be a large one, the greater part, arc 
invited to witness the ceremony, and those ladies 
who consider white to be indispensable for a wed- 
ding, who think it proper to appear in full dress, 
and who are unable to obtain new vestments, ex- 
hibit to great disadvantage. A muslin gown is 
probably ironed out, and the betraying day-light 
not only reveals the spots and specks, which have 
been carefully ironed in, but also the discrepan- 
cies of the trimming, in which French white and 
pearl white, tolerably good matches by candle- 
light, disagree exceedingly in open day. No 
kind of etiquette is observed in the order of the 
celebration ; the bridegroom, contrary to all es- 
tablished rule, is often seen to drive the bride in 
his buggy to church ; the company, instead of 
being properly arranged, stand promiscuously 
round the altar, and the clerk, usually a soldier, 
is a person of no sort of authority. The parties 
are frequently very juvenile — a young ensign and 
a still younger partner ; but such unions are not 
considered imprudent, for they are often the 
means of preventing extravagance, dissipation, 
and all their concomitant evils. Instances of do- 
mestic infelicity are comparatively rare in India; 
the value of a wife is known and appreciated, 
and, though there may be many bachelors from 
choice, the majority of Anglo-Indians are ex- 
ceedingly anxious to obtain for themselves a se- 
curity against the tedium and ennui of a solitary 
jungle, a being interested in their welfare, and 
not only attached to them by the tenderest and 
most sacred of all ties, but who supplies the place of 
relatives whom they may never hope to see again. 

The greatest drawback upon the chances of hap- 
piness in an Indian marriage, exists in the sort of 
compulsion sometimes used to effect the consent 
of a lady. Many young women in India may be 


considered almost homeless; their parents or 
friends have no moans of providing for them ex* 
cept by a matrimonial establishment; they feel 
that they are burthens upon families who can ill 
afford to support them, and they do not consider 
themselves at liberty to refuse an offer, although 
the person proposing may not be particularly 
agreeable to them. Mrs. Malaprop tells us, that 
it is safest to begin with a little aversion, and the 
truth of her aphorism has been frequently exem- 
plified in India ; gratitude and esteem are admi- 
rable substitutes for love — they last much longer, 
and the affection, based upon such solid supports, 
is purer in its nature, and far more durable, than 
that which owes its existence to mere fancy. It 
is rarely that a wife leaves the protection of her 
husband, and in the instances that have occurred, 
it is generally observed that the lady has made a 
love-match. But though marriages of conveni- 
ence, in nine cases out of ten, turn out very hap- 
pily, we are by no means prepared to dispute the 
propriety of freedom of choice on the part of the 
bride, and deem those daughters, sisters, and ! 
nieces most fortunate, who live in the bosoms of 
relatives not anxious to dispose of them to the 
first suitor who may apply. It is only under these 
happy circumstances that India can be considered 
a paradise to a single woman, where she can be 
truly free and unfettered, and where her existence 
may glide away in the enjoyment of a beloved 
home, until she shall be tempted to quit it by 
some object dearer far than parents, friends, and 
all the world beside. 

There cannot be a more wretched situation 
than that of a young woman who has been in- 
duced to follow the fortunes of a married sister,, 
under the delusive expectation that she will ex- 
change the privations attached to limited means 
in England for the far-famed luxuries of the 
east. The husband is usually desirous to lessen 
the regret of his wife at quitting her home, by 
persuading an affectionate relative to accompany 
her, and does not calculate before-hond the ex- 
pense and inconvenience which he has entailed 
upon himself by the additional burthen. Soon 
after their arrival in India, the family, in all 
probability, have to travel to an up-country sta- 
tion, and here the poor girl’s troubles begin : she 
is thrust into an outer cabin in a budgerow, or 
into an inner room in a tent ; she makes perhaps 
a third in a buggy, and finds herself always in 
the way ; she discovers that she is a source of 
continual expense ; that an additional person in 
a family imposes the necessity of keeping several 
additional servants, and where there is not a 
close carriage she must remain a prisoner. She 
cannot walk out beyond the garden or the veran- 
dah, and all the out-of-door recreations, in which 
she may have been accustomed to indulge in at 
home, are denied her. Tending flowers, that 
truly feminine employment, is an utter impossi- 
bility ; the garden may be foil of plants (*4iich 
she has only seen in their exotic state) in all the 
abundance and beauty of native luxuriance, but 
; except before the sun has risen, or after it ha* 
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set, they are not to be approached; and even 
then; the frame is too completely enervated by 
the climate to admit of those little pleasing la- 
boors, which render the green-house and the 
parterre so interesting. She may be condemned 
to a *long melancholy sojourn at ^sorae out- 
station, offering little society and none to her 
taste. If she should be musical, so much the 
worse, the hot winds have split her piano and 
guitar, or the former is in a wretched condition, 
and there is nobody to tune it ; the white ants 
■ have demolished her music-books, and new ones 
are not to be had. Drawing offers a better resource, 
but it is often suspended from want of materials; 
and needle- work is not suited to the climate. Her 
brother and sister arc domestic, and do not sym- 
pathize in her ennui ; they cither see little com- 
pany, or invite guests merely with a view to be 
i quit of an incumbcrance. If the few young men 
who may be at the station should not entertain 
matrimonial views, they will be shy of their at- 
tentions to a single woman, lest expectations 
| should be formed which they are not inclined to 
fulfil. It is dangerous to hand a disengaged lady 
too often to table, for though no conversation 
may take place between the parties, the gentle- 
man’s silence is attributed to want of courage to 
speak, and the offer, if not forthcoming, is in- 
ferred. A determined flirt may certainly succeed 
in drawing “a train of admirers around her : but 
such exhibitions are not common, and where la- 
dies are exceedingly scarce, they arc sometimes 
subject to very extraordinary instances of neglect. 
These are sufficiently frequent to be designated 
by a peculiar phrase ; the wife or sister w ho may 
be obliged to accept a relative’s arm, or walk 
akme, is said to be u wrecked,” and perhaps an 
undue degree of apprehension is entertained 
upon the subject, a mark of rudeness of this na- 
; tore reflecting more discredit upon the persons 
i wbo can be guilty of it, than upon those subjected 
to the affront Few young women, who have 
accompanied their married Bisters to India, pos- 
sess the moans of returning home; however 
stroog their dislike may be to the country, their 
lot is cast in it, and they must remain in a state 
of miserable dependence, with the danger of be- 
ing left unprovided for before them, until they 
doll be rescued from this distressing situation 
! by an offer of marriage. 

! The tie between husband and wife is the only 
* one from which Anglo-Indians can hope to dc- 
: rive solid happiness; that between parents and 

' children is subject to many shocks. The diffi- 
1 cultv, amounting almost to impossiblity of edu- 
cating young people in India, occasions early 
separation, which, in too many instances, proves 
fetal to the enjoyments of a reunion. After a 
j long absence, parents and children meet as 
strangers : the latter, probably consigned to some 
large school, have not been brought up with any 
! very exalted ideas upon the subject of filial 

1 duty. They are keen and quick observers of the 

' falls and follies of those whom they have not 

i been early accustomed to regard with respect ; 

I and the former are apt to exact too much sub- 


mission. Both parties aro disappointed, the 
younger having hoped to meet with unlimited 
indulgence, while the elder flatter themselves 
with erroneous expectations of obedience. Ac- 
complished girls, fresh from England, are unpre- 
pared for the modes and habits of Indian life ; 
the charm of novelty does not always reconcile 
them to things strange, and often uncouth ; while 
mothers, to whom all around is fkmili&r, are as- 
tonished and displeased to find that the young 
ladies do not readily fall into their ways, and are 
more prone to dictate than to obey. Where these 
differences of opinion do not create strife and 
contention, they are productive of coldness ; each 
person feels deeply aggrieved by the conduct of 
ollicrs towards them ; those who possess amiable 
dispositions make allowances for circumstances 
and situation, but seldom do wc see the attached 
and happy familes which afford such beautiful 
pictures of domestic felicity in England. 

That death and absence differ but in name, all 
who have been long separated from those whom 
they love best in the world must readily allow. 
Experience in India shews that even a mother’s 
affection, perchance the strongest and most last- 
ing sentiment, is not proof against it, or how can 
we account for the exceeding, and, it may be ad-* 
ded, disgusting anxiety, continually manifested 
to get rid of daughters as rapidly as they are 
brought out ? It is no unusual thing for persons 
who have accumulated a fortune, and who are 
desirous to spend the remainder of their days in 
luxury in England, to marry off the females of 
their family as fast as they possibly can, little 
caring to whom they are consigned, and leaving 
them to combat with every sort of hardship, 
without a hope of their ever meeting again. The 
condition of girls thus situated is far from envia- 
ble : overtures are made to their parents, and ac- 
cepted by them without consulting the parties 
who arc the most deeply concerned in the trans- 
action; the young lady is simply told that a propo- 
sal has been made in which she must acquiesce, 
and she goes to the altar, if not unwilling, at 
least indifferent : many are so strongly impressed 
with the comfortless nature of their situation, that 
they gladly avail themselves of the first: opportu 
nity to effect a change, and nothing more disa- 
greeable can readily be imagined than the con- 
dition of the last of four or five sisters, who by 
some inexplicable fatality remains single. She is 
frequently bandied about from one family to an- 
other, seeking rest and finding none. Whether 
she may have matrimonial views, or if perfectly 
guiltless of all design, it is the same thing, she is '■ 
supposed to be manoeuvring for a husband, and 
those whom she may fascinate do not always pos- 
sess the moral courage requisite to acknowledge 
a partiality for a girl, who has failed to secure 
early offers, or the reputation of having refused 
them. At length, when her pretentions have al- 
most become a jest, some candidate for her hand 
appears, and is of course successful : it is then 
discovered that she is a very fine young woman, 
and all agree that her protracted state of spinster- 
hood must have been a matter of choice. 
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It is an amusing thing for a spectator to ob- ests are concerned. Those who hare no support 
serve the straight-forward, business-like manner excepting that which is derived from the Orphan 
in which marriages in India are brought about Fund, reside at a large house at Kidderpore, about 
The opinion entertained by the princess Hunca- a mile and a half from Calcutta, belonging to that 
munca, respecting the expediency of short court institution ; others who may be endowed with tLe 
ships, seems to prevail. A gentleman, desirous interest of a few thousand rupees, become par- 
to enter the holy pale, does not always wait until lourboardera at schools of various degrees of Ko- 
be shall meet with some fair one suiting his pe- pectability, where they await the chance of at 
culiar taste, but the instant that he hears of an trading some young officers, the military being 
expected arrival, despatches a proposal to meet objects of consideration when civilians are unat 
her upon the road ; this is either rejected in toto , tainable. Formerly it was the practice to givs 
or accepted conditionally ; and if there should be balls at the establishment at Kidderpore, to which 
nothing very objectionable in the suitor, the mar- vast numbers of beaux were invited ; but this 
riage takes place. Others travel over to some dis- undisguised method of seeking husbands is now at 
tant stations, in the hope of returning with a wife; variance with the received notions of propriety, 
and many visit the presidency on the same er- and the Female Orphan School has assumed, m 
rand. Numbers return without achieving their consequence of the discontinuance of these par 
object, and these unfortunates are said to be ties, somewhat of the character of a nunnery. In 
members of the “ juwaub club,'* a favourite In- fact, the young ladies immured within the walls 
dian phrase, which is exceedingly expressive of have no chance of meeting with suitors, unless 
the forlorn state of bachelors upon compulsion, they should possess friends in Calcutta to give 
Young men who are qualifying themselves for them occasional invitations, or the fame of their 
ihterpreterships, or who expect staff-appointments, beauty should spread itself abroad. Every year, 
are often supposed to be quite guiltless of matri- by increasing the number of arrivals educated in 
monial designs ; they may be attached to a large England, lessens their chance of meeting with 
# station without even entering into any of the gai- eligible matches. The prejudices against u dark 
ties, are not seen at balls, plays, or races, and do beauties" (the phrase usually employed to desig- 
not frequent the morning levees of ladies of dis- nate those who are the inheritors of the native 
tinction. Suddenly, upon obtaining the promised complexion) are daily gaining ground, and in the 
post, they appear at a ball, and some girl, who has present state of female intellectuality, their un- 
been a leading belle, ‘and who has flirted with half cultivated minds form a decided objection. The 
the station, is quietly approached. She, with English language has degenerated in the poeees- 
more sense than sentiment, disengages herself sion of the M country born their pronunciation 
from her butterfly-admirris, on whom the astound- is short and disagreeable, and they usually place 
ing fact of her approaching marriage acts like on the accent on the wrong syllable : though not so 
electric shock; they look very foolishly at each completely barbarized as in America, the mother, 
other, and make a faint attempt to laugh. or rather the father tongue, has lost all its strength 

The spinsterhood of India is composed of three and beauty, and acquired a peculiar idiom. There 
different classes ; the first consists of the daugh- are not many heiresses to be found in India, and 
tore of civil and military servants, merchants, and those who are giflcd with property of any kind, 
others, settled in India, who have been sent to almost invariably belong to the dark population, 
England for education, and who generally return the daughters or grand-daughters of the Compa- 
between the the ages of sixteen and twenty ; these ny’s servants of more prosperous limes, the re 
may be said to belong to the country, and to pos- presentatives of merchants of Portuguese extrac- 
sess homes, although upon the expectation of the tion, or the ladies of Armenian families. These 
arrival of a second or third daughter, they are often latter named are frequently extremely handsome, 
disposed of after a very summary fashion. In the and nearly as fair as Europeans ; but though 
aeoond are to be found the sisters and near rela- adopting English fashions in dress, they do not 
tives of those brides who have married Indian speak the language, and sing in Ilindoostanee to 
officers, &c., during the period of a visit to the their performances on the piano, They mix very 
mother-country, and who, either through affec- little in the British society of Calcutta, and usu- 
tation for their relatives, or in consequence of hav- ally intermarry with persons belonging to their 
ing no provision in England, have been induced own nation, living in a retired manner within 
to accompany them to the eastern world. The the bosoms of their families, without ^eing en- 
third is formed of the orphan daughters, legiti- tirely secluded like the females of the country in 
mate and illegitimate, of Indian residents, who which their ancestors have been so long domiciled, 
have been educated at the presidencies. This lat- The daughters and wives of the Portuguese, a 
ter class is exceedingly numerous, and as they numerous and wealthy class, are quite as tawny, 
are frequently destitute of family connexions, and not so handsome, as the natives ; they usually 
those who are not sd fortunate as to possess rela- dress in a rich and tawdry manner, after the Eu- 
tives in a certain rank in life, see very little of so- ropcan fashion, which is particularly unbecoming 
ciety, and have comparatively little chance of be- to them : they form a peculiar circle of their own ; 
ing well-established. The progress of refinement and though the spinster portion of this cotnmu- 
has materially altered the condition of these young nity are said to prefer British officers to husbands 
1 idies, but has acted in a manner the very reverse of Portuguese extraction, unions between them 
of improvement, as far as their individual inter- are extremely rare. 
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From Blackwood's Magazine. 

THE FALL OF TURKEY.* 

Tin long duration and sudden fall of the 
Turkish Empire is one of the most extraordinary 
and apparently inexplicable phenomena in Eu- 
ropean history. The decay of the Ottoman power 
had been constantly the theme of historians; 
their approaching downfall, the unceasing sub- 
ject of prophecy for a century; but yet the an- 
cient fabric stUl held out, and evinced on occa- 
sions a degree of vigour which confounded all 
the machinations of its enemies. For eighty 
years, the subversion of the empire of Constan- 
tinople had- been the unceasing object of Musco- 
vite ambition : the genius of Catherine had been 
incessantly directed to that great object; a Rus- 
sian prince christened after the last of the Pa- 
Ueologi expressly to receive his throne, but yet 
the black eagle tnade little progress towards the 
Danube; the Mussulman forces arrayed on its 
banks were still most formidable, and a host ar- 
rayed under the banners of the Osmanleys, seem- 
ingly capable of making head against the world. 
For four years, from 1808 to 1819, the Russians 
waged *& desperate war with the Turks ; they 
brought frequently 150,000, sometimes 200,000 
men into the field ; but at its dose they had made 
no sensible progress in the reduction of the bul- 
warks of Islam ism : two hundred thousand Mus- 
sulmans had frequently assembled round the ban- 
ners of the Prophet; the Danube had been 
stained with blood, but the hostile armies still 
contended in doubtful and desperate strife on its 
shores ; and on the glacis of Schumla the Mos- 
covites had sustained a bloodier defeat than they 
ever received from the genius of Napoleon. In 
the triumph of the Turks at that prodigious vic- 
tory, the Vizier wrote exultingly to the Grand 
Seignior, that such was the multitude of the In- 
fidel heads which he had taken, that they would 
make a bridge for the souls of the Faithful from 
earth to heaven. 

But though then so formidable, the Ottoman 
power has within these twenty years rapidly and 
irrecoverably declined. The great barrier of 
Turkey was reached in the first campaign of the 
next war, the Balkan yielded to Russian genius 
in the second, and Adrianople, the ancient capi- 
tal of the Osmanleys, became celebrated for the 
treaty lyhich sealed for ever the degradation of 
their race. On all sides the provinces of the 
Empire have revolted: Greece, through a long 
and bloody contest, has at length worked out its 
deliverance from all but its own passions; the 
ancient war-cry of Byzantium, Victory to the 
Cross, has been again beard on the Egean Sea ;t 

* Travels in Turkey, by F. Slade. Esq. Lon- 
don, 1832. 

t When the brave Canaria passed under the 
bowe of the Turkish admirers ship, to which 
he had grappled the fatal fireship, at Scio, the 
crew in his boat exclaimed, “ Victory to the 
Croat !” the old war-cry of Byzantium. — Gor- 
dons Greek Revolution, i. 274. | 
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and the Pacha of Egypt, taking advantage of the 
weakness consequent on so many reverses, has 
boldly thrown off the yoke, and advancing from 
Acre in the path of Napoleon, shown to the as- 
tonished world the justice of that great man's 
remark, that his defeat by Sir Sidney Smith un- 
der its walls made him miss his destiny. The 
victory of Koniah prostrated the Asiatic power 
of Turkey ; the standards of Mehemet All are 
rapidly approaching the Seraglio; and the dis- 
comfited Sultan is driven to take refuge under 
the suspicious shelter of the Russian legions. 
Already the advanced guard of Nicholas has 
passed the Bosphorus ; the Mosoovite standards 
are floating at Scutari ; and, to the astonishment 
alike of Europe and Asia, the keys of the Dar- 
danelles, the throne of Constantine, are laid at 
the feet of the Czar. 

The unlooked for rapidity of these events, is 
not more astonishing than the weakness which 
the Mussulmans have evinced in their last strug- 
gle. Tin Russians, in the late campaign, never 
assembled 40,000 men in the field. In the bat- 
tle of the 11th June, which decided the fate of 
the war, Diebitsch had only 96,000 soldiers on. 
der arms ; yet this small force routed the Turk- 
ish army, and laid open the for-famed passes of 
the Balkan to the daring genius of the leader. 
Christendom looked in vain for the mighty host 
which, at the sight of the holy banner, was wont 
to assemble round the standard of the Prophet ; 
the ancient courage of the Osmanleys seemed to 
have perished with their waning fortunes ; hardly 
could the Russian outposts keep pace with them 
in the rapidity of their flight; and a force, re- 
duced by sickness to twenty thousand men, dic- 
tated peace to the Ottomans within twenty hourrf 
march of Constantinople. More lately, the once 
dreaded throne of Turkey has become a jest to 
its aneient provinces ; the Pasha of Egypt, once 
the most inconsiderable of its vassals, has com- 
pelled the Sublime Porte, the ancient terror of 
Christendom, to seek for safety in the protection 
of Infidel battalions ; and the throne of Constan- 
tine, incapable of self-defence, is ultimately des- 
tined to become the priie for which Moscovite 
ambition and Arabian audacity are to contend 
on the glittering shores of Scutari. 

But if the weakness of the Ottomans is sur- 
prising, the supineness of the European powers 
is not less amazing at this interesting crisis. The 
power of Russia has long been a subject of alarm 
to France, and having twice seen the Cossacks 
at the Tuilleries, it is not surprising that they 
should feel somewhat nervous at every addition 
to its strength. England, jealous of its maritime 
superiority, and apprehensive— whether reasona- 
bly or not is immaterial— of danger to her In- 
dian possessions, from the growth of Russian 
power in Asia, has long made it a fixed principle 
of her policy to coerce the ambitious designs of 
the Cabinet of 8t Petersburg, and twice she has 
saved Turkey from their grasp. When the R UJ *_ 
sians and Austrians, in 1786, projected an njjj. 
once for its partition, and Catherine and Joseph 
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had actually met on the Wolga to arrange its i 
details, Mr. Pitt interposed, and by the influence t 
of England, prevented the design: and when j 
Diebitsch was in full march for Constantinople, a 
and the insurrection of the Janissaries only 
waited for the sight of the Cossacks to break /out, t 
and overturn the throne of Mahmoud, the strong c 
arm of Wellington interfered, put a curb in the a 
mouth of Russia, and postponed for a season the r 
fall of the Turkish power. Now, however, ever} s 
thing is changed; — Franco and England, occu- 1 
pied with domestic dissensions, are utterly para- 1 
lysed ; they can no longer make a show of re- \ 
distance to Moscovite ambition; exclusively oc- * 
copied in preparing the downfall of her ancient f 
allies, the Dutch and the Portuguese, England f 
has not a thought to bestow on the occupation c 
of the Dardanelles, and the keys of the Levant < 
are, without either observation or regret, passing I 
to the hands of Russia. \ 

These events are so extraordinary, that they i 
almost make the boldest speculator hold his £ 
breath. Great as is the change in external events | 
which we daily witness, the alteration in inter- J 
nal feeling is still greater. Changes which would < 
have convulsed England from end to end, dan- i 
gers which would have thrown European diplo- < 
macy into agonies a few years ago, are now re- < 
garded with indifference. The progress of Rus- ] 
sia through Asia, the capture of Erivan and < 
prxeroum, the occupation of the Dardanelles, arc I 
now as little regarded as if wc had no interest j 
in such changes ; as if we had no empire in the I 
East threatened by so ambitious a neighbour ; no 1 
independence at stake in the growth of the Co- 
lossus of northern Europe. 

The reason is apparent, and it affords the first 
great and practical proof which England has yet 1 
received of tire fatal blow, which the recent 
olianges have struck, not only at her internal 
prosperity, but her external independence. Eng- 
land is now powerless ; and, what is worse, the 
European powcifc know it Hor Government is 
so incessantly and exclusively occupied in main- 
taining its ground against the internal enemies 
whom the Reform Bill has raised up into appal- 
ling strength; the necessity of sacrificing some- 
thing to the insatiable passions of the Revolu- 
tionists is so apparent, that every other object is 
disregarded : the allies, by whose aid they over- 
threw the constitution, have turned so fiercely 
upon them, that they arc forced to strain every 
nerve to resist these domestic enemies. Who 
can think of the occupation of Scutari, when the 
malt tax is threatened with repeal? Who care 
tor the thunders of Nicholas, when the threats 
of O’Connell aro ringing In their ears ? The 
English Government, once so stable and stead- 
fast in its resolutions, when rested on the firm 
rock of the Aristocracy, has become unstable as 
water since it was thrown for its support upon 
the Democracy : its designs arc as changeable, 
its policy as fluctuating, as the volatile and in- 
considerate mass from which it sprung; and 
hence its menaces are disregarded, its ancient 


relations broken, its old allies disgusted, and the 
weight of its influence being no longer felt, pro- 
jects the most threatening to its independence 
arc without hesitation undertaken by other states. 

Nor is the supincncss and apathy of the na- 
tion less important or alarming. It exists to such 
an extent as clearly to demonstrate, that not only 
are the days of its glory numbered, but the ter- 
mination even of its independence may be fore- 
seen at no distant period. Enterprises the most 
hostile to its interests, conquests the most fetal 
to its glory, are undertaken by its rivals not only 
without the disapprobation, but with the cardial 
support, of the majority of the nation. Portugal, 
for a century the ally of England, for whose de- 
fence hundreds of thousands of Englishmen bad 
died in our own times, has been abandoned with- 
out a murmur to the revolutionary spoliation and 
propagandist arts of France. Holland, the bul- 
wark of England, for whose protection the great 
war with France was undertaken, has been as- 
sailed by British fleets, and threatened by British 
power ; and the shores of the Scheldt, which be- 
held the victorious legions of Wellington land to 
curb the power of Napoleon, have witnessed the 
union of the Tricolor and British flags, to beat 
down the independence of the Dutch provinces. 
Constantinople, long regarded as the outpost of 
India against the Russians, is abandoned with- 
out regret ; and, amidst the strife of internal fac- 
tion, the fixing of the Moscovite standards on the 
shores of the Bosphorus, the transference of the 
finest harbour in the world to a growing mari- 
time power, and of the entrepot of Europe and 
' Asia to an already formidable commercial state, 
is hardly the subject of observation. 

Tlie reason cannot be concealed, and is too 
clearly illustrative of the desperate tendency of 
the recent changes upon all the classes of the 
Empire. With the Revolutionists the paneion 
for change has supplanted every other feeling, 
and the spirit of innovation has extinguished that 
of patriotism. They no longer league in thought, 
or w6rd, or wish, exclusively with their own 
countrymen ; they no longer regard the interests 
and glory of England, as the chief objects of 
their solicitude ; what they look to is the rcvolu- 
. tionary party in other States ; what they syxnpt- 
i tbiie with, the progress of the Tricolor in over- 
turning other dynasties. The loss of British do- 
minion, tho loss of British colonies, the downfall 
of British power, the decay of British glory, the 

> loss of British independence, is to them a matter 
; of no sort of regret, provided the Tricolor is tri- 
: umphant, and the cause of revolution is making 
i progress in the world. Well and truly did Mr. 
! Burke say, that the spirit of patriotism and Ja- 
. cobinism could not coexist in the some state ; and 

> that the greatest national disasters are lightly 
i passed over, provided they bring with them the 
i advance of domestic ambition. 

, The Conservatives, on the other hand, are so 
utterly desperate in regard to the future pro* 
i pects of the Empire, from the vacillation and 
; violence of the Democratic party who arc in- 
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•tailed in sovereignty, that external events, even stubborn resistance which she opposed for a as- 
of the most threatening character, are regarded ries of ages to the attacks of the two greatest of 
by them but as dost in the balance, when com- its military powers, is of itself sufficient to de- 
pored with the domestic calamities which aro monstrate that the accounts on which we had 
staring us in the face. What although the in- becu accustomed to rely of the condition of the 
gratitude and tergiversation of England to Hoi- Ottoman Empire were partial or exaggerated, 
land have deprived us of all respect among fo- No fact is so universally demonstrated by h fo- 
reign States ? That evil, great os it is, is nothing tory as the rapid and irrecoverable decline of bas- 
ic the domestic embarrassments which overwhelm barous powers, when the career of conquest fo 
the country from the uifruly spirit which the once terminated. Where is now the Empire of 
Whigs fostered with such sedulous care during the Caliphs or the Moors ? What has survived 
the Reform contest. What although the- empire of the conquests, one hundred years ago, of Na- 
of the Mediterranean, and ultimately our Indian dir Shah ? How long did the Empire of Aureng- 
possessions, are menaced by the ceaseless growth zebc, the throne of the Great Mogul, resist the 
of Russia ; the measures which Government have attacks of England, even at the distance of ten 
in contemplation for the management of that thousand miles from the parent state ? How then 
vast dominion, wiU sever it from the British Em- did it happen that Turkey so long ^resisted the 
pire before any danger is felt from external foes ; spoiler ? What* conservative principle has enabled 
and long ere the Muscovite eagles are seen on the the Osm&nleys so long to avoid the degradation 
banks of the Indus, the insane measures of Ten which so rapidly overtakes all barbarous and 
Pounders will have banished the British stan- despotic empires; and what has communicated 
dards from the plains of Hindostan. to their vast empire a portion of the undecaying 

Every thing, in- short, announces that the ex- vigour which has hitherto been considered as the 
tennl weight and foreign importance of Great grand characteristic of* European civilization? 
Britain are irrecoverably lost ; and that the pass- The answer to these questions will both unfold 
fog of the Reform Bill has truly been the death- the real causes of the long endurance, and at 
warrant of the British Empire. The Russians length the sudden fall, of the Turkish Empire, 
are at Constantinople ! the menaces, the entreaties Though the Osmanleys were an Asiatic power, 
of England, are alike disregarded ; and the ruler and ruled entirely on the principles of Asiatic 
of the seas has submitted in two years to de- despotism, yet their conquests were effected in 
seend to the rank of a second-rate power. That Europe, or in those parts of Asia in which, from 
which a hundred defeats could have hardly effect- the influence of the Crusades, or of the Roman 
ed to old England, is the very first result of the institutions which survived their invasion, a ces- 
innovating system upon which new England has tain degree of European civilization remained, 
entered. The Russians are at Constantinople! It is difficult utterly to exterminate the institu- 
How would the shade of Chatham, or Pitt, or tions of a country where they have been long 
Fox, thrill at the announcement ! But it makes established ; those of the Christian provinces of 
no sort of impression on the English people : os the Roman Empire have in part survived all the 
little as the robbery of the Portuguese fleet by dreadful tempests which for the last six centuries 
the French, or the surrender of the citadel of have passed over their surface. It is these rein- 
Antwerp to the son-in-law of Louis Philippe. In nants of civilization, it is the institutions which 
this country we have arrived, in an inconceivably still linger among the vanquished people, which 
short space of time, at that weakness, disunion, have so long preserved the Turkish provinces 
and indifference to all bnt revolutionary objects, from decay ; and it is these ancient bulwarks, 
which is at once the forerunner and the cause of which the innovating passions of Mahmoud have 
national ruin. now destroyed. 

But leaving these mournful topics, it is more 1. The first circumstance which upheld, amidst 
instructive to turn to the causes which have pre- its numerous defects, the Ottoman Empire, was 
cipitated, in so short a space of time, the fall of the rights conceded on the first conquest of the 
the Turkish Empire. Few more curious or ex- country by Mahomet to the dere beys or an- 
traordinary phenomena are to.be met with in the cient nobles of Asia Minor, and which the eue- 
page of history. It will be found that tho Otto- cecding Sultans have been carcfiil to maintain 
mans have fallen a victim to the same passion ih violate. These dere beys all capitulated with 
Innovation and reform which have proved so the conqueror, and obtained the important privi- 
roioouj both in this aud a neighbouring coun- leges of retaining their lands in perpetuity for 
try; aud that, while the bulwarks of Turkey their descendants, and of paying a fixed tribute 
were thrown down by the rude hand of Mah- in money and men to the Sultan. In other 
mood, the States of YVestern Europe were disa- words, they were a hereditary noblesse ; and at 
hide, by the same frantic course, from rendering they constituted the great strength of the empire 
him any effectual aid. How well in every age in its Asiatic provinces, they have preserved 
has the spirit of Jacobinism and revolutionary their privilege through all succeeding reigns, 
passion aided the inarch, and hastened the growth The following is the description given of them by 
of Rir&sia ! the intelligent traveller whoso work is prefixed to 

The fact of the long duration o,f Turkey, in this article : — 
the midst of the monarchies of Europe, and the «t The dere beys,” says Mr. Slade, “ liternl- 
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1 y lords of the valleys, an expression peculiarly 
adapted to the country, which presents a se- 
ries of oval valleys, surrounded by ramparts of 
hills, were the original possessors of those parts 
of Asia Minor, which submitted, under feudal 
Conditions, to the Ottomans. Between the 
conquest of Brusea and the conquest of Con- 
stantinople, a lapse of more than a century, 
chequered by the episode of Tamerlane, their 
faith was precarious ; but after the latter event, 
Mthometll. bound their submission and finally 
settled the terms of their existence. He con- 
firmed them in their lands, subject, however. 


peasants, in consequence, ceased to cultivate 
their lands, from whence thev no longer hoped 


their lands, from whence they no longer hoped 
to reap profit ; and his once flourishing pee- 


to reap profit ; and his once flourishing pos- 
sessions soon became as desolate as any which 
had always been under the gripe of pashas.*' 


to tribute, and to quotas of troops 4n war ; and 
he absolved the head of each family for ever 
from personal service. The last clause was 


the most important, as thereby the Sultan had 
no power over their lives, nor consequently, 
could be their heirs, that despotic power being 
lawful over those only in the actual service of 
the Porte. The families of the dere beys, 
therefore, became neither impoverished nor ex- 
tinct. It would be dealing in truisms to enu- 
merate the advantages enjoyed by the districts 
of these noblemen over the rest of the empire ; 
they were oases in the desert: their owners 


tney were oases in tne desert: tbeir owners 
had more than a life interest in the soil, they 
were born and lived among the people, and, 


were born and lived among the people, and, 
being hereditarily rich, had no occasion to 
create a private fortune, each year, after the 
tribute due was levied. Whereas, in a pasha- 
lick, the people are strained every year to 
double or treble the amount of the impost, 


since the pasha, who pays for his situation, 
must also be enriched. The devotion of the 
dependents of the dere beys was great : at a 
whistle, the Car’osman-Oglous, the Tchapan- 
Oglous, the Elleazar-Oglous, (the principal 
Asiatic families that survive,) could raise, each, 
from ten thousand to twenty thousand horse- 
men, and equip them. Hence the facility with 
which the sultans, up to the present century, 
drew such large bodies of cavalry into the 
field. The dere beys have always furnished, 
and maintained, the greatest part ; and there is 
not one instance, since the conquest of Con- 
stantinople, of one of these great families 
raising the standard of revolt The pashas in- 
variably have. The reasons, respectively, are 
obvious# The dere bey was sure of keeping his 


possessions by right ; the pasha of losing his 
by custom, unless he had money to bribe the 
rorte, or force to intimidate it. 


rorte, or force to intimidate it. 

These provincial nobles, whose rights had 
been respected during four centuries, by a se- 
ries of24 sovereigns, had two crimes in the eyes 
of Mahmoud II.: they held their property from 
their ancestors, and they had riches. To alter 
the tenure of the former, the destination of the 
latter, was his object. The dere beys — unlike 
the seraglio dependents, brought up to distrust 
their own shadows — had no causes for suspi- 
cion, and therefore became easy dupes of the 
grossest treachery. The unbending spirits 
were Temoved to another world, the flexible 
were despoiled of their wealth. Some few 


This passage throws the strongest light on the 
former condition of the Turkish Empire. They 
possessed an hereditary noblesse in their Asiatic 
provinces ; a body of men whose interests were 
permanent ; who enjoyed their rights by succes- 
sion, and, therefore, were permanently interested 
in preserving their possessions from spoliation. 
It was their feudal tenantry who flocked in such 
multitudes to the standard of Mahomet when any 
great crisis occurred, and formed those vast ar- 
mies who so often astonished the European pow- 
ers, and struck terror into the boldest hearts in 
Christendom. These hereditary nobles, however, 
the bones of the empire, whose estates were ex- 
empt from the tyranny of the Pashas, have been 
destroyed by Mahmoud. . Hence the disaffection 
of the Asiatic provinces, and the readiness with 
which they opened their arms to the liberating 
standards of Mehemet Ali. It is the nature of 
innovation, whether enforced by the despotism of 
a sultan or a democracy, to destroy in its fervour 
the institutions on which public freedom is 
founded. 

2. The next circumstance which contributed 
to mitigate the severity of Ottoman oppression 
was the privileges of the provincial cities, chiefly 
in Europe, which consisted in being governed bv 
magistrates elected by the people themselves 
from among their chief citizens. This privilege, 
a relic of the rights of the municipia over the 
whole Roman Empire, was established in all the 
great towns ; and its importance in moderating 
the otherwise intolerable weight of Ottoman op- 
pression was incalculable. The Pashas or tem- 
porary rulers appointed by the Sultan had no 
authority, or only a partial one in these free 
cities, and hence they formed nearly as complete 
an asylum for industry in Europe as the estates 
of the dere beys did in Asia. This import* nr 
right, however, could not escape the reforming 
passion of Mahmoud; and it was accordingly 
overturned. 


il In conjunction with subverting the dere 
beys, Mahmoud attacked the privileges of the 
great provincial cities, (principally in Europe,) 
which consisted in the election of ayans (ma- 
gistrates) by the people, from among the 
notables. Some cities were solelv governed 


await their turn, or, their eyes opened, pre- 
pare to resist oppression# Car'oaman Oglou, 


notables. Some cities were solely governed 
by them, and in those ruled by pashas, they 
had, in most cases, sufficient influence to re- 
strain somewhat the full career cf despotism. 
They were the protectors of rayas, as well as of 
Mussulmans, and, for their own sakes, resisted 
exorbitant imposts. The change in the cities 
where their authority has been abolished (Adri- 
anople, e. g ) is deplorable *, trade has since lan- 


pare to resist oppression# Car'oaman Oglou, 
for example, was summoned to Constantinople, 
where expensive employment, forced on him 
during several years, reduced his ready cosh ; 
while a follower of the seraglio resided at his 
city of Magnesia, to collect his revenues. The 


guished,and population has diminished. They 
were instituted by Solyman (the lawgiver), 
|and the protection which they have invariably 


and the protection which they have invariably 
afforded the Christian subjects of the Portf , 
entitles them to a Christian’s good word. Their 
crime ; that of the dere beys, was hying po*. 
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sensed of authority not emanating fYom the 
Sultan. 

“ Had Mahmoud II. instructed the govern- 
ment of the provinces to the dere beys, and 
btrenglhened the authority of the ayans, he 
would have truly reformed his empire, by re- 
storing it to its brightest state, have gained 
the love of his subjects, and the applauses of 
humanity. By the contrary proceeding, sub- 
verting two bulwarks (though dilapidated) of 
national prosperity— a provincial nobility and 
magistracy — -lie has shown himself a selfish 
tyrant.” 

3 . In addition to an hereditary nobility in the 
dere beys, and the privileges of corporations in 
the right of electing their ayans, the Mussul- 
mans possessed a powerful hierarchy in the 
ulema ; a most important body in the Ottoman 
dominions, and whose privileges have gone fur to 
limit the extent of its despotic goverument This 
important institution has been little understood 
hither to in Europe ; but they have contributed 
in a most important manner to mitigate the se- 
verity of the Sultan in those classes who enjoyed 
no special protection. 

** In each of the Turkish cities,” says Mr. 
Slade, 44 reside a rauphti and a mollah. A 
knowledge of Arabic, so as to to be able to read 
the Korun in the original, is considered suf- 
ficient for the former, Dut the latter must have 
run a legal career in one of the medressehs, 
(universities of Constantinople.} After thirty 
years probation in a medressen, the student 
becomes of the class of murderis, (doctors at 
law,) from which ore chosen the mollahs, com- 
prehended under the name of ulema. Stu- 
dents who accept the interior judicial appoint- 
ments can never become of the ulema, 

‘* The ulema is divided into three classes, 
according to & scale of the cities of the empire. 
The first'class consists of the cazi-askers, (chief 
judges of Europe and Asia;) the Statnboul 
effendisi, (Mayor of Constantinople ;) the mol- 
lahs qualified to act at Mecca, at Medina, at 
Jerusalem, at Bagdat, at Salonica, at Aleppo, 
at Damascus, at Brussa, Ciiaro, at Smyrna, at 
Cogni, at Galata, at Scutari. The second class 
consists of the mollahs qualified to act at the 
twelve cities of next importance. The third 
class at ten inferior cities. The administration 
of minor towns is intrusted to cadis, who are 
nominated b,- the cazi-askers ia their respec- 
tive jurisdiction, a patronage which produces 
great wealth to these two oiFicers. 

** In consequence of these powers the mollah 
of a city may prove as great a pest as a needy 
pasha; but as the mollahs are hereditarily 
wealthy, they are generally moderate in their 
perquisitions, and often protect the people 
against the extortions of the pashas. The cadis, 
ot the minor towns, who have not the advan- 
tage of being privately rich, seldom fail to join 
with the aga to skin the ‘ serpent that crawls 
ia the dust.’ 

H The mollahs, dating from the reign of Soly- 
man— zenith of Ottoman prosperity — were not 
slow in discovering the value of their situa- 
tions, or in taking advantage of them ; and as 
their sanctity protected them from spoliation, 
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they were enabled to leave their riches to their 
children tvho are brought np to the same career, 
and were, by privilege, allowed to finish their 
studies at the medreeseh in eight years lees 
time than the prescribed number of years, the 
private tnition which they were supposed to re- 
ceive from their fathers making up for the de- 
ficiency. Thus, besides the influence of birth 
and wealth, they had a direct facility in at- 
taining the degree of muderi, which their fel- 
low-citizens and rivals had not, and who were 
obliged in consequence to accept inferior judi- 
cail appointments. In process of -time the 
whole monopoly of the ulema centred in a cer- 
tain number of families, and their constant re- 
sidence at the capital, to which they return at 
the expiration of their term of office, has main- 
tained their power to the present day. .Ne- 
vertheless, it is true that if a student of a me- 
dresseh, not of the privileged order, possess 
extraordinary merit, the ulema has generally 
the tact to admit him of the body : wo to the 
cities to which he ^oes as mollah, since he has 
to create a private fortune for his family. Thus 
arose that body — the peerage of Turkey — 
known by the name of filema, a body uniting 
the high attributes of law and religion ; distinct 
from the clergy, yet enjoying all the advan- 
tages connected with a church paramount free 
from its shackles, yet retaining the perfect 
odour of sanctity. Its combination has given 
it a greater hold in the state than the dere 
deys, who, though possessed individually of 
more power, founded too on original charters, 
sunk from a want of union.” 

The great effect of the ulema has arisen from 
this, that its lands arc sale from confiscation or 
arbitrary taxation. To power of every sort, ex- 
cepting that of a triumphant democracy, thcr/* 
must be some limits; and great as the authority 
of the Sultan is, he is too dependent on the re- 
ligions feelings of I113 subjects to be able to over- 
turn the church lands. The consequence is that 
the vacouf or church lands luive bem always free 
beth from arbitrary taxation and confiscation; 
and hence they have formed-’ a species of mort- 
main or entailed lands in the Ottoman dominions, 
enjoying privileges to which the other part of the 
empire, excepting the estates of the dere beys, 
are entire strangers. Great 'part of the lands of 
Turkey, in many places amounting to one-third 
of the whole, were held by this religious tenure; 
and the device was frequently adopted of leaving 
property to the ulema in trust for particular fa- 
milies, whereby the benefits of secure hereditary 
descent were obtained. Tiic practical advantages 
of this ecclesiastical property are thus enumerated 
by Mr* Slade. 

“ The vaf-on'* (m land-) hive h?*n among the beat 
c dtivated mTur ev, by bein %frre from arbitrary taialion. 
The mekteu* (i»ublic kiAooIh) »u tsil the fcicni cities, whose 
the rucJntif nU of tho Turkish languoga and the Koran art) 
taught, and whets poor scholar* receive food gratia, are 
s upported by Uie uV uia. Tho medre^vM, imarets, (hoa- 
pituls,) fountain*, &c. ere all mainiaiuul by the ulema; 
tdd to thrao tho magnificence of the mosques, their num- 
ber, the royal sepultures, and it will be seen that Turkey 
owe* much to the cxistenco of this body, which ha< been 
enabled, by it* power aud its union, to resist royal cupidity. 
Without it, where would be the establishments aborp 
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mentioned t Rifi^ooi property bee been on object of at- 
tack in every eoaotry. At one period, by the tov> reign, to 
increase hie power: at another, by the people, to build for- 
tunes on its downfall. Mahomet IV. after the dis.«strons 
retreat of bis grand vizir, Cara Mustapha, from before Vi- 
enna, 1083, seierd on the riches of the principal mosques, 
which arbitrary act led to his deposition. The ulema would 
have shewn a noble patriotism in giving its wealth for the 
service of the state, but it was right in resenting the extortion, 
which would have served as a precedent lor succeeding 
sultans. — In hue, rapid as has been the decline of Ottoman 
empire since victory ceased to attend its arms, I venture to 
assert, that it would have been tenfold more rapid but for 
the privileged orders — the dere beys and the ulema. With 
out their powerful weight and influence— effect of heredi- 
tary wealth and sanctity— the Janissaries would long since 
have cut Turkey in slices, and have ruled it as the Mame- 
lukes ruled Egypt. 

“ Suppose, now, the influence of the ulema to be over- 
turned, what would be the consequence ? The mollaships. 
like the pashalicks, would then be sold lu the highesi 
bidders, or given to- the needy followers of the seraglio 
These roust borrow money of the hankers for their outfit, 
whioh must be repaid, and their own puiaes lined, t,j tbeli 
talents at extortion.’* 

It is. one of the most singular proofs of the 
tendency of innovation to blind its votaries to 
the effects of the measures it advocates, that the 
ulema has long been singled out for destruction 
by the reforming Sultan, and the change is warm- 
ly supported by many of the inconsiderate 
Franks who dwell in the East Such is the 
aversion of men of every faith to the vesting of 
property or influence in the church, that they 
would willingly see this one of the last barriers 
which exist against arbitrary power done away. 
The power of the Saltan, great as it is, has not 
yet ventured on this gTeat innovation ; but it is 
well known that he meditates it, and it is the 
knowledge of this circumstance which is one 
great cause of the extreme unpopulaiity which 
has rendered his government unable to obtain 
any considerable resources from his immense do- 
minions. 

4 In every part of the empire, the superior 
felicity and well-being of the peasantry in the 
mountains is conspicuous, and has long attracted 
the attention of travellers. Clarke observed it in 
the mountains of Greece, Mariti and others in 
Syria and Asia Minor, and Mr. Slade and Mr. 
Walsh in the Balkan, and the hilly country of 
Bulgaria. u No peasantry in the world,” says the 
former, “ are so well, off as that of Bulgaria. The 
lowest of them has abundance of every thing — 
meat, poultry, eggs, milk, rice, cheese, wine, 
bread, good clothing, a warm dwelling, and a 
liorse to rido. It is true lie has no newspaper to 
kindle his passions, nor a knife and fork to eat 
wjth, nor a bedstead to.lie on; but these are the 
customs of the country, and a pacha is equally 
unhappy. Where,, then, is the tyranny under 
which the Christian subjects of the Porte are 
generally supposed to groan ? Not among the 
Bulgarians certainly. I' wish that in every country 
a traveller could pass from one end to the other, 
and And a good supper and a warm firo in every 
cottage, as be can in this part of European Tur- 
key.?'* This dcscriptien applics generally to al- 
most all the mountainous provinces of the Otto- 
mam Empire, and in an especial manner to the 
peasants of Parnassus and Olympia, as described 

* Slade,. ii. 97, 


by Clarke. . As a contrast to this delightful state 
of society, we may quote the same traveller's ac- 
count of the plains of Romelia. “Romelia, if 
cultivated, would become the granary of the East, 
whereas Constantinople depends on Odesai for 
daily bread. The burial-grounds, choked with 
weeds and underwood, constantly occurring in 
every traveller's route, far remote from habita- 
tions, are eloquent testimonials of continued de- 
population. The living too are far apart ; a town 
every fifty miles, and a village every ten miles, is 
close, and horsemen meeting on the highway re- 
gard each other as objects of curiosity. The 
cause of this depopulation is to be found in the 
pernicious government of the Ottomans.”! The 
cause of this remarkable difference lies in the 
fact, that the Ottoman oppression has never yet 
ully extended into the mountainous parts of its 
dominions; and, consequently, they remained 
like permanent veins of prosperity, intersecting 
the country in every direction, amidst the deso- 
lation which generally prevailed in the pssh&Hcks 
of the plain. 

5. The Janissaries were another institution 
which upheld the -Turkish Empire. They formed 
a regular standing army, who, although at times 
extremely formidable to the Sultan, and exerci- 
sing their influence with all the haughtiness of 
Praetorian guards, were yet of essential service in 
repelling the invasion of the Christian Powers. 
The strength of the Ottoman armies consisted in 
the Janissaries, and the delhis and spohis; the 
former being the regular force, the latter the 
contingents of the dere beys. Every battle-field, 
from Constantinople to Vienna, can tell of the 
valour of the Janissaries, long and justly regard- 
ed as the bulwark of the empire ; and the Rus- 
sian battalions, with all their firmness, were 
frequently broken, even in the last war, by the 
desperate charge of the delhis. Now, however, 
both are destroyed ; the vigorous severity of the 
Sultan has annihilated the dreaded battalions of 
the former — the ruin of the dere beys has closed 
the supply of the latter. In these violent and 
impolitic reforms is to be found the immediate 
cause of the destruction of the Turkish Empire. 

. Of the revolt which led to the destruction of 
this great body, and the policy which led to it, 
the following striking account is given by Mr. 
Slade : 

“ Every campaign during the Greek war a 
body was embarked on board the fleet, and 
landed in small parties, purposely unsupported, 
on the theatre of war ; none returned, so that 
only a few thousand remained at Constantino- 
le, when, May 30, 1826, the Sultan issaed a 
atti scheriff concerning the formation of ‘a 
new victorious army.' 'Inis was a flash of light- 
ning in the eyes of the Janissaries. They saw 
why their companions did not return from 
Greece ; they saw that the old, hitherto abor- 
tive policy, dormant aince eighteen years, was 
revived ; they saw that their existence was 
threatened ; and they resolved to resist, con- 
fiding in the prestige of their name. June 15, 
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following, they reverted their soup-kettles, 
(signal of revolt,) demanded the heads of the 
ministers, and the reyocation of the said firman. 
But Mahmoud was prepared for them. Husse- 
vio, the aga of the Janissaries, was in his in- 
terests, ana with him the yamaks, (garrisons 
of the castles of the Bosphorus,) the Galiond- 

S i, and the Topchis. Collecting, therefore, on 
e following morning, his forces in the At- 
meid&n, the sandjack scheriff was displayed, 
and the ulema seconded him by calling on the 
people to support their sovereign against the 
rebels. Still, noways daunted, the Janissaries 
advanced, and summoned their aga, of whom 
they had no suspicion, to repeat their demands 
to the Sultan, threatening, in case of non-com- 
pliance, to force the seraglio gates. Husseyin, 
who had acted his part admirably, and with 
consummate duplicity, brought them to the de- 
sired point-^-open rebellion — flattering them 
with success, now threw aside the mask. He 
stigmatized them as infidels, and called on 
them in the name of the prophet, to submit to 
the Saltan’s clemency. At this defection of 
their trusted favourite chief, their smothered 
rage burst out; they rushed to his house, razed 
it in a moment, did the same by the houses of 
the other ministers, applied torches, and in 
half an hour Constantinople streamed with 
blood beneath the glare of flames. Mahmoud 
hesitated, and was about to conciliate; but 
Husseyin repulsed the idea with firmness, 
knowing that to effect conciliation, his head 
must be the first offering. ‘ Now or never/ he 
replied to the Sultan, * is the time ! Think 
not that a few heads will appease this sedition, 
which has been too carefully fomented by me, 
—the wrongs of the Janissaries too closely 
dwelt on, thy character too blackly stained, thy 
treachery too minutely dissected, — to be easily 
laid. Remember that this is the second time 
that thy arm has been raised against them, and 
they will not trust thee again. Remember, 
too, that thou hast now a son, that son not in 
thy power, whom they will elevate on tby 
downfall. Now is the time ! This evening's 
aun must set for the last time on them or us. 
Retire from the city, that thy scored person 
may be safe, and leave the rest to me.’ Mah- 
moud consented, and went to Dolma Bachtche, 
(a palace one mile up the Bosphorus,) to await 
the result. Husseyin, then free to act with- 
out fear of interruption, headed his yamaks, 
and rigorously attacked the rebels, wbo, cow- 
ardly as they’ were insolent, offered a feeble 
resistance, when they found themselves un- 
rapported by the mob, retreated from street to 
street, and finally took refuge in the Atmei- 
dan. Here their career ended. A masked bat- 
tery on the hill beyond opened on them, troops 
andoaed them in, and fire was applied to the 
wooden buildings. Desperation then gave them 
tha courage that might have saved them at 
fat, and they strove with madness to force a 
passage from the burning pile ; part were con- 
wmed, part cut down ; a few only got out, 
among them five colonels, who threw thera- 
sslres at the aga’s feet, and implored grace. 
They spoke their last." • 

fire thousand fell under this grand blow; 
Iwanty-fire thousand perished throughout the 
whole empire. The next day a batti sdieriff was 


read in 'the mosques, declaring, the Janissaries 
infamous, the order abolished, and the name an 
anathema. 

This great stroke made a prodigious sensation 
in Europe, and even the best informed were de- 
ceived as to its effects on the future prospects of 
the Ottoman Empire. By many it was com- 
pared to the destruction of the Strelitzes by Pe- 
ter the Groat, and the resurrection of Turkey an- 
ticipated from the great reform of Mahmoud, ae 
Moscovy arose from the vigorous measures of the 
Czar* * But the cases and the men were totally 
different Peter, though a despot, was practi- 
cally acquainted with his country. He had vo- 
luntarily descended to the humblest rank, to 
make himself master of the arts of life. When 
he had destroyed the Prcetorian guards of Mos- 
cow, he built up the new military fierce of tbs 
empire, in strict accordance with its national and 
religious feelings, and the victory of Pultowa was 
the consequence. But what did Sultan Mah- 
moud ? Having destroyed the old military foros 
of Turkey, be subjected the new levies which 
were to replace it to such absurd regulations, and 
so thoroughly violated the political and religious 
feelings of the country, that none of the Osman- 
leys who could possibly avoid it would enter his 
ranks, and he was obliged to fill them up with 
mere boys, who hod not yet acquired any deter- 
minate feelings — a wretched substitute for the 
old military force of the empire, and which 
proved totally unequal to the task of facing the 
veteran troops of Russia. The impolicy of his 
conduct in destroying and rebuilding, is more 
clearly evinced by nothing than ffie contrast it 
affords to the conduct of Sultan Amurath, in 
originally forming these guards. 

“ Strikingly/ * says Mr. Slade, “ does the 
conduct of Mahmoud, in forming the new le- 
vies, contrast with that of Amurath in the for- 
mation of the Janissaries; the measures being 
parallel, inasmuch as each was a mighty inno- 
vation, no less than the establishment of an 
entire new military force, on the institutions 
of the country* But Amurath had a master 
mind. Instead of keeping his new army dis- 
tinct from the nation, he incorporated it with 
it, made it conform in all respects to national 
usages ; and the success was soon apparent by 
its spreading into a vast national guard, of 
which, in later times, some thousands usurped 
the permanence of enrolment, in which the 
remainder, through indolence, acquiesced. 
Having destroyed these self-constituted bat- 
talions, Mahmoud should have made the others 
available, instead of outlawing them, as it 
were ; and, by respecting their traditionary 
whims and social rightp, he would easily have 
given his subjects a taste for European disci- 

line. They never objected to it in principle, 

ut their untutored minds could not understand 
why, in order to use the musket and bayonet, 
and manoeuvre together, it was necessary to 
leave off wearing beards and turbans.” 

“ But Mahmoud, in his hatred, wished to 
condemn them to oblivion, to eradicate every 
token of ther pre-existence, not knowing that 
trampling on a grovelling party ia the surest 
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'way of giving it fresh spirit; and trampling inpatient-submission. The Sultan flatters ban- 
on the priacijnes of the party in question, was self (1630) that he is succeeding, because tbc 
trampling on the principles of the whole na- taxes he imposed, and the monopolies he fau 
lion. In his ideas, the Oriental usages in eat- granted, produce him more re venae than be 
ing, dressing, &c. were connected with the had formerly. The people, although hitherto 
Janissaries, had been invented by them, and they have been able to answer the addition! 
therefore he proscribed them, prescribing new demands by opening their hoards, evince : 
modes. He changed the costume of his court sullen determination not to continue doing k>. 
from Asiatic to European ; he ordered his sol- by seceding gradually from their occupation 
diers to shave their beards, recommending his and barely existing. The result must be, if tb' 
courtiers to follow the same example, ana he Sultan cannot compel them to work, as ihr 
forbad 1 he turban, — that valued, darling, beau- Egyptians, under the lashes of task-masters, 
tiful head-dress, at once national and religious. either a complete stagnation of agriculture me 
His folly therein cannot be sufficiently repro- trade, evor at a low ebb in Turkey, or a gent* 
bated : had he reflected that Janissansm was ral rebellion, produced by misery.’* 
only a branch grafteu on a wide-apreading tree, ^ f ^ ; itate and 

that it sprung from the Turkish nation, not the . .. , .. . . * v _ 

Turkish nation from it, he would hive seen '“novation, strikingly appeared in the next 
how impossible was the more than Herculean w '^' R uss11 - The Janissaries and dere best 
task he assumed, of suddenly transforming na- were destroyed— the Mussulmans every 
tional manners consecrated by centuries, — a disgusted; the turban, the national dreas— tb 
task from which his prophet would have scymitar, the national weapon, were laid aside is 
shrunk. The disgust excited by these sump- the army; and. instead of the fierce and valk^ 
luary laws may be conceived. Good Mussul- Janissaries wielding that dreaded weapon, that 
mans declared them unholy and ecandalous, wa9 to fcun j onI „ in the army boys ofrj. 

and the Asiatics, to a man, refused obedience ; •„ 1* t- j 

, 4 «« , i . i . ’ r j * t ■ teen, wearing caps m tne rjiiropean style, tsc 

but os Malimoud s horizon was confined to his , , , ® ’ 

court, he did not know but what his edicts ooked upon as hole better than heretics bra. 
were received with veneration.” * ruc believers. 

“ If Mahmoud had stopped at these follies “ Instead of the Janissaries,” says Mr. Sladt. 
in the exercise of his newly-acquired despotic “ the Sultan reviewed for our amusement, oi 
power, it would have been well. His next step the plains of Ramis Tchiftlik, his regub: 
was to increase the duty on all provisions in troops, which were quartered in and ah-jc: 
Constantinople, and in the great provincial Constantinople, amounting to about four tii*.- 
cities, to the great discontent of the lower sand five hundred foot, ana six hundred horse 
classes, which was expressed by fi ing the city though, beyond being dressed and armed na 
to such an extent that in the first three months formly, scarcely meriting the name of soldiers 
six thousand houses were consumed. The end What a sight for Count Orloff, then ambas>i 
of October, 18:20, was also markc » by a gene- dor extraordinary, filling the streets of Per 
ral opposition to the new imposts ; but repeated with his Cossacks and Circassians ! The Couik 
executions at length brought the people to their whom the Sultan often amused with a aiauU: 
senses, and made them regret the loss of the exhibition of his weakness, used to say, ia n 
Janissaries, who had been their protectors as ference to the movements of these success*^- 
well as tormentors, inasmuch as they had ne. of the Janissaries, that the cavalry bsrrc cmad*? 
ver allowed the price of provisions to be raised, ed ia holding on f the infatary knew a little, as- 
These disturbances exasperated the Sultan, the artillery galloped about a* though beian~tM^ r 
He did not attribute them to the right cause, to no parly. Yet over such troops do the Ki-> 
distress, but to a perverse spirit of Janissarism, sians boast of having gained victories! la a 
a suspicion of harbouring which was death to one thing did Sultan Malimoud make a greater 
any one. He farther extended his financial mistake, than in changing the mode of moor^ 
operations by raising the miri (land-tax,) nil ing the Turkish cavalry, which before had per* 
over the empire, and, in ensuing years, by feet seats, with perfect command over tkt~: 
granting monopolies on all articles of com- horses, and only required a little order to traas- 
inercc to the highest bidder. In conserjuenfce, form the best irregular horse in the world is- 
lands, which had produced abundance, in 1830 the best regular horse. But Malimoud. ia jl: 
lay waste. Articles of export, os opium, silk, his changes, took the mask for the man, tb* 
&-c. gave the growers a handsome revenue rind for the fruit. European cavalry rode 5a* 
when they could sell them to the Frank mer- saddles with long stirrups; therefore be theugh- 
chants, but at the low prices fixed by the mo- it necessary that his cavalry should do iL 
nopolists they lose, and the cultivation lan- same. European infantry wore tight jackri* 
guishes. Sultan Mahmoud kills the goose for and close caps ; therefore the same. Were tfc^ 
the eggs. In a word, he adopted in full the blind adoption of forms only useless, or pro- 
policy of Mehemet Ali, which supposed the ductive only of physical inconvenience, pa- 
essence of civilization and of political science tience ; but it proved a moral evil, creating as 
to be contained in the word taxation ; and ha- bounded disgust. The privation of the turbsa: 
ving driven his chariot over the necks of the particularly affected the soldiers ; first, on se- 
der© beys, and of the Janissaries, he resolved count of the feeling of insecurity About t be 
to tie his subjects to its wheels, and to keep head with a fez on; secondly, as being oppssec 
them in dire slavery. Hence a mute struggle in the love of dress, which a military life, ov 
began throughout tne empire between the Sul- than any other, engenders.” 
tan and the Turks, the former trying to reduce “ Mahmoud,” says the 6ame author. u wik 
the latter to the condition of the Egyptian fel- learn that in having attacked the customs * 
labs, the latter unwilling to imitate the fellahs 1 his nation,— customs descended toitfromAh**' 
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iron, and respected by Mohammed, — he has) 
directly undermined the divine right of his 
famil y that right being only so considered by 
custom,— by its harmonizing with all other 
cherished usages. He will learn, that in ha- 
▼inf wantonly trampled on the unwritten laws 
ofthe land, those traditionary righto which 
were as universal household gods, ne has put 
trms in the hands of the disaffected, which no 
rebel has hitherto had. Neither Ali Pasha nor 
Pisswan Oglou could have appealed to the fa- 
naticism of the Turks to oppose the Sultan. 
Mebemet Ali can and will. Ten years ago, 
the idea even of another than the house of 
Othman reigning over Turkey would have 
been heresy : the question is now openly 
broached, mmply because the house of Oth- 
man is separating itself from the nation which 
raised andsupported it. Reason may change 
the established habits of an old people ; des- 
potism rarely can.” 

How completely has the event, both in the 
pn— j»Ti and Egyptian wars, demonstrated the 
truth of these principles ! In the contest in Asia 
Minor, Paskewitch hardly encountered any op- 
position. Rage at the destruction of the Janis- 
saries among their numerous adherents — indig- 
nation among the old population, in consequence 
of the ruins of the dere beys, and the suppression 
ofthe rights of the cities — lukewarmness in the 
ehurch, from the anticipated innovations in its 
constitution — general dissatisfaction among all 
A-*-** 0 f Mahometans, in consequence of the 
change in the national dress and customs, had 
so completely weakened the feeling of patriot- 
ism, and the Sultan’s authority, that the elements 
of resistance did not exist. The battles were 
mere parades — the sieges little more than the 
summoning of fortresses to surrender. In Eu- 
rope, the ruinous effects of the innovations were 
also painfully apparent Though the Russians 
had to cross in a dry and parched season the 
pathless and waterless plains of Bulgaria; and 
though, in consequenee of the unhdklthiness of 
the climate, and the wretched arrangements of 
their commissariat, they lost 200,000 men by 
sickness and famine in the first campaign, yet 
the Ottomans, though fighting in their own coun- 
try, and for their hearths, were unable to gain 
any decisive advantage; and in the next cam- 
paign, when they were conducted with more skill, 
and the possession of Varna gave them the ad- 
vantage of a seaport for their supplies, the weak- 
ness of the Turks was at once apparent. In the 
battle of the Uth June, the loss of the Turks 
did not exceed 4000 men, the forces on neither 
ride amounted to 40,000 rrten, and yet this de- 
feat proved fatal to the empire. Of this battle, 
our author gives the following characteristic and 
graphic account: 

“ In this position, on the west side of the Knulevsehe 
kills, DirbiUch round hiroeelf.st daylight, June 11th, with 
thirty -caw thousand men and one hundred pieces of cannon. 
He disposed them so as to deceive the enemy. He posted 
idhratOQ in the valley, its right leaning on the cliff, its left 
Hpported by redoubts; the remaioder of his troops he 
drew up behind tbe hills, so as to be unseen from the ra- 
ms; and then, with a well-grounded hope that not a Turk 
•osM escape him, waited tbe grand vizir, who was ail- 
fiaeug up the dofile totally unconscious that Dicbitiqh was 


in any other place then before Silistria. He bad byoke up 
from Pravodi the day before, on the receipt of bis despatch 
from Schumla, and was followed by tbe Russian gairison, 
which had been reinforced by a regiment ol hussars ; but 
the gencrdl commanding it, instead of obeying Diebitach’s 
orders, end quietly tracking him until the battle should have 
commenced, harassed his rear. To halt and drive him back 
to Pravodi eaused the vizir a delay of four hours, without 
which he would have emerged from the deille the same 
evening, and have gained Bchunila before Diebitsch got 
into position. 

“ In the course of the night, the vizir was informed that 
the enemy had taken poet between him and Schumla, and 
threatened his retreat He might still have avoided the ie- 
sue of a battle, by making his way transversely across the 
defiles of the Kampichik, sacrificing his baggage and can- 
non; but deeming that he bad only Roth to deal with, he, 
as in that case was bis duty, prepared to force a passage; 
and the few troops that he saw drawn up in the valley on 
gaining the little wood fringing it, in tbeinorning, confirmed 
his opinion. He counted ou success ; yet, to make more 
sure, halted to let his artillery take up a (tanking position 
on the north side of the valley. The circuitous aod bad 
rou'e, however, delaying this innnmuvre, he could not re- 
strain the impatience of the delhis. Towards noon, 4 Allah, 
Allah her,’ they made a splendid charge; they repeated it, 
broke two squares, and amused themselves nearly two 
hours in carving the Russian infantry, their own infantry, 
the while, admiring them from the skirts of the wood. 
Diebitsch, expecting every moment that the vizir would 
advance to complete the success of his cavalry — thereby 
sealing his own destruction — ordered Count Pahlen, whoso 
division was in the valley, and who demanded reinforce- 
ments, to maintain his ground to the last man. The Count 
obeyed, though suffering cruelly; but the vizir, fortunately, 
instead of seconding his adversary’s intentions, quietly re- 
mained on the eminence, enjoying the gallantry of his del; 
his, and waiting till his artillery should be able to open, 
when he might descend and claim the victory with ease. 
Another ten mioutee would have sufficed to envelope him ; 
but Diebitsch, ignorant of the cause of bis backwardness, 
supposing that he intended amusing him till night, whereby 
to effect n retreat, and unwilling to lo-e more men, suddenly 
displayed his whole force, aud opened a tremendous fire on 
the astonished Turks. In an instant the rout was general, 
horse and foot; the latter threw away their arms, and many 
of the niza.n dgeditt were seen clinging to the tails of the 
delhis' horses as they clambered over the hills. So com- 
plete and instantaneous was the flight, that scarcely a pri- 
soner was made. Redschid strove to check the pauic by 
personal valour, but io vain. He was compelled to draw 
his sabre in self-defence : he fled to the Kamptchik, accom- 
panied by a score of personal retainers, crossed the moun- 
tains. and on the fourth day re-entered Schumla. 

“ This eventful battle, fought by the cavalry on one side, 
and a few thousand infantry on the other, decided tbe fate 
or Turkey ; — immense in it* consequences compared with 
the trifling Ions sustained, amounting, on the side of the 
Russians, to three thousand killed and wounded ; on that 
ofthe Turks, killed, wounded, and prisoners, to about four 
thousand. Its effect, however, was the same as though the 
whole Turkish army had been slain.” 

We have given at large the striking account 
of this battle, because it exhibits in the clearest 
point of view the extraordinary weakness to 
which a power was suddenly reduced which 
once kept all Christendom in awe. Thirty-six 
thousand men and a hundred pieces of cannon 
decided the fate of Turkey ; and an army of 
Ottomans forty thousand strong, after sustaining 
a loss of four thousand men, was literally anni- 
hilated. The thing almost exceeds belief To 
such a state of weakness had the reforms of Sul- 
tan Mahmoud so soon reduced the Ottoman 
power. Such was the prostration, through in- 
novation, of /in empire, which, only twenty yean 
before, had waged a bloody and doubtful war 
with Russia, and maintained for four campaigns 
one hundred and fifty thousand men on the Da- 
nube. ■ 

6. Among the immediate and most powerful 
causes of the rapid fall of the Ottoman Empire 
unquestionably must be reckoned the Greek Rc» 
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rotation, and the extraordinary part which Great 
Britain took in destroying- the Turkish navy at 
Navarino. I 

On this subject we wish to speak with cau- 
tion. We have the most heartfelt wish for the 
triumph of the Cross over the Crescent, and the 
liberation of the cradle of civilization from Asiatic 
bondage. But with every desire for the real 
welfare of the Greeks, we must be permitted to 
doubt whether the Revolution was the way to c£ 
feet it, or the cause of humanity has not been re- 
tarded by the premature effort for its independence. 

Since the wars of the French Revolution began, 
the condition and resources of the Greeks have 
improved in os rapid a progression as those of the 
Turks have declined. Various causes contributed 
to this. 

These causes fostered the Greek Insurrection, 
which was secretly organized for years before it 
broke out in 18*21, and was then spread universal- 
ly and rendered unquenchable by the barbarous 
murder of the Greek patriarch, and a large pro- 
portion of the clergy at Constantinople, on Easter 
Day of that year. The result has been, that 
Greece, after seven years of the ordeal of fire and 
sword, has obtained its independence ; and by the 
destruction of her navy at Navarino, Turkey has 
lost the means of making any effectual resistance 
on the Black Sea to Russia. Whether Greece 
has been benefited by the change, time alone can 
show. But it is certain that such have been 
the distractions, jealousies, and robberies of the 
Greeks upon each other since that time, that 
numbers of them have regretted that the domi- 
nion of their country has passed from the infidels. 

But whatever may be thought on this subject, 
nothing can be more obvious than that the Greek 
Revolution was utterly fatal to the naval power of 
Turkey ; because it deprived them at once of the 
class from which alone sailors could be obtained. 
The whole commerce of the Ottomans was car- 
ried on by the Greeks, and their sailors constituted 
the entire seamen of their fleet Nothing, ac- 
cordingly, can be more lamentable than the con- 
dition of the Turkish fleet since that time. The 
catastrophe of Navarino deprived them of their 
best ships and bravest sailors ; the Greek revolt 
drained off the whole population who were wont 
to man their fleets. Mr. Slade informs us that 
when he navigated on board the Captain Pasha’s 
chip w’ith the Turkish fleet in 1829, the crews 
Were composed almost entirely of landsmen, who 
were forced on board without the slightest know- 
ledge of nautical affairs ; and that such was their 
timidity from inexperience of that element, that 
a few English frigates would have sent the whole 
squadron, containing six ships of the line, to the 
bottom. The Russian fleet also evinced a degree 
of ignorance and timidity in the £uxine, which 
could hardly have been expected, from their na- 
tural hardihood and resolution. Vet, the Mosco- 
vite fleet, upon the whoh, rode triumphant ; by 
their capture of Anapa, they struck at the great 
market from whence Constantinople is supplied, 
svhilc, by the storming of Sizcpolis, they gave a 


point d'appui to Diebitsch on the coast within the 
Balkan, without which he could never have vec- 
tured to cross that formidable range. This ruin of 
the Turkish marine by the Greek Revolution and 
the battle of Navarino, was therefore the immediate 
cause of the disastrous issue of the second Rus- 
sian campaign ; and the scale might have been 
turned, and it made to terminate in equal disasters 
to the invaders, if five English ships of the line 
had been added to the* Turkish force ; and addi- 
tion, Mr. Slade tells us, which would have enabled 
the Turks to burn the Russian arsenals and fleet 
at Swartopol, and postponed for half a century 
the fall of the Ottoman Empire. 

Nothing, therefore, can be more ini true tire 
than the rapid fall of J*e Turkish power ; nor 
more curious than the coincidence between the 
despotic acts of the reforming Eastern Sultan 
and of the innovating European democracies. 
The measures of both have been the same; both 
have been actuated by the same principles, and 
both yielded to the same ungovernable ambition. 
The Sultan commenced his reforms by destroy- 
ing the old territorial noblesse, ruining the privi- 
leges of corporations, and subverting the old mi- 
litary force of the kingdom ; and he is known to 
meditate the destruction of the Mahometan hie- 
rarchy, and the confiscation of the property of 
the church to the service of the public treasury. 
The Constituent Assembly, before they had eat 
six months, had annihilated the feudal nobility, 
extinguished the privileges of corporations, up- 
rooted the military force of the monarchy, and 
confiscated the whole property of the church. 
The work of destruction went on far more 
smoothly and rapidly in the hands of the great 
despotic democracy, than of the Eastern Sultan; 
by the whole forces of the State drawing in one 
direction, the old machine was pulled to pieces 
with a rapidity to which there is nothing com- 
parable in the annals even oi Oriental potentates- 
The rude hand even of Sultan Mahmoud took a 
lifetime to accomplish that which the French de- 
mocracy effected in a few mon'hs ; and even hb 
ruthless power paused at devastations which they 
unhesitatingly adopted amidst the applause of the 
nation. Despotism, absolute despotism, was tbf 
ruling passion of both ; the Sultan proclaimed the 
principle that all authority flows from the throne, 
and that every influence must be destroyed which 
does not emanate from that source ; “The Rights 
of Man” publicly announced the sovereignty of 
the people, and made every appointment, civil and 
military, flow from their assemblies. So true it 
is that despotism is actuated by the same jee- 
| lousiea, and leads to the same measures on the 
! part of the sovereign as the multitude : and bo 
just is the observation of Aristotle. “The cha- 
racter of democracy and despotism is the same. 
Both exercise a despotic authority over the bettrr 
class of citizens; decrees are in the first, wbat 
ordinances and arrests are in the last Though 
placed in different ages or countries, the court 
favourite and democrat are in reality the same 
characters, or at least they always bear a close 
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toaiqgy to each other ; they have the principal 
tathofity in their respective forms of govern 
jatnt; tavou rites with the absolute monarch, de- 
magogues with the sovereign multitudes.”* 

The immediate effect of the great despotic acts 
m ^ two countries, however, was widely differ- 
ent. The innovations of Sultan Mahmoud being 
directed against the wishes of the majority of the 
natioo, prostrated the strength of the Ottomans, 
and brought the Russian battalions in fearful 
strength over the Balkin. The innovations of the 
constituent Assembly being done in obedience to 
the dictates of the people, produced for a time a 
portcntious union of revolutionary passions, and 
carried the Republican standards in triumph to 
erery capital of Europe. It is one thing to force 
reform upon an unwilling people : it is another 
and a very different thing to yield to their wishes 
n imposing it upon a reluctant minority in the 
state. 

But the ultimate effect of violent innovations, 
whether proceeding from the despotism of the 
Sultan or the multitude, is the same. In both ca- 
*es they totally destroy the frame of society, and 
prevent the possibility of freedom being perma- 
nently erected, by destroying the classes whose 
intermixture is essential to its existence. The 
consequences of destroying the derc beys, the 
ayans, the Janissaries and ulema in Turkey, will, 
in the end, be the same as ruining the church, the 
nobility, the corporations, and landed proprietors 
in trance. The tendency of both is identical, to 
destroy all authority but that emanating from a 
single power in the state, and of course to render 
that power despotic. It is immaterial whether 
that single power is the primary assemblies of the 
P 60 ?^ or the Divan of the Sultan ; whether the 
influence to be destroyed is that of the church or 
the ulema, the dcrc beys or the nobility. In ei- 
ther case there is no counterpoise to its authority, 
ind of course no limit to its oppression. As it is 
^possible, in the nature of things, that power 
shoold long be exercised by great bodies, as they 
necessarily and rapidly fall under despots of their 
own creation, so it is evident that the path is 
cleared, not only for despotism, but absolute des- 
potism, as completely by the innovating democra- 
cy w the resistless Sultan. There never was such 
a pioneer for tyranny os the Constituent Assem- 
bly. 

It is melancholy to reflect on the deplorable 
state of weakness to which England has been re- 
duced since revolutionary passions seized upon her 
pfcjple. Three years ago, the British name was 
universally respected ; tho Portuguese pointed 
with gratitude to the well-fought fields, where 
English blood was poured forth like water in 
behalf of their independence ; the Dutch turned 
with exultation to the Lion of Waterloo, the proud 
*ad unequalled monument of English fidelity ; the | 
Pole* acknowledged with gratitude, that, amidst] 
J? their sorrows, England alone had stood their | 
and exerted its influence at the Congress 
« Vienna to procure for them constitutional free- 


* Arist. de Pol. iv. c. 4. 


dom ; even the Turks, though mourning the ca- 
tastrophe of Navorino, acknowledged that British 
diplomacy had at length interfered, and turned 
aside from Constantinople the sword of Russia, 
after the barrier of the Balkan had been broke 
through. Now, how woful is the change ! The 
Portuguese recount, with undisguised indignation, 
the spoliation of their navy by the Tricolor fleet, 
then in close alliance with England ; and the fos- 
tering, by British blood and treasure, of a cruel 
and insidious civil war in their bosom, in aid of 
the principle of revolutionary propagandism : the 
Dutch, with indignant rage, tell the tale of the de- 
sertion by England of the allies and principles 
for which she had fought for & hundred and fifty 
years, and the shameful union of the Leopard and 
the Eagle, to crush the independence and partition 
the territories of Holland : the Polish exiles in 
foreign lands dwell on the heart-rending story of 
their wrong*-, and narrate how they were led on 
by deceitful- promises from France and England 
to resist, till the period of capitulation had gone 
by : the Eastern nations deplore the occupation of 
Constantinople by the Russians, and hold up their 
hands in astonishment at the infatuation which 
has led the mistress of the seas to permit the 
keys of the Dardane'lcs to be placed in the grasp , 
of Moscovite ambition. It is in vain to concea^l 
the fact, that by a mere change of ministry, by 
simply letting lcosc revolutionary passions, Eng- 
land lias descended to the rank of a third-rate 
power. She has sunk at once, without any exter- 
nal disasters, from the triumphs of Trafalgar and 
Waterloo, to the disgrace and the humiliation of 
Charles II. It is hard to say whether she is most 
despised or insulted by her ancient allies or ene- 
mies; whether contempt and hatred arc strongest 
among those she aided or resisted in the late 
struggle. Russia defies her in the cast, and, se- 
cure in the revolutionary pa&ions by which her 
people are distracted, pursues with now undis- 
guised anxiety her long-cherishcd and stubbornly- 
resisted schemes of ambition in the Dardanelles; 
Fiance drags her a willing captive at hej- chariot- 
wheels, and compels the arms which once struck* 
down Napoleon to aid her in all the mean revolu- 
tionary aggressions she is pursuing on the sur- 
rounding states; Portugal and Holland, smarting 
under the wounds received from their oldest ally, 
wait for the moment of British weakness to wreak 
vengeance for the wrongs inflicted under the in- 
fatuated guidance of the Whig democracy- Louis 
XIV., humbled by the defeats of Blenheim and 
Ramillics, yet spurned with indignation at the 
proposal that he should join his arms to those of 
his enemies, to dispossess his ally, the King of 
Spain ; but England, in the hour of her greatest 
triumph, has submitted to a greater degradation. 
She has deserted and insulted the nation which 
stood by her side in the field of Vittoria ; she has 
joined in alliance against the power which bled 
with her at Waterloo, and deserted in its last 
extremity the ally whose standards waved trium- 
phant with her on the sands of Egypt 

The supineness and weakness of Ministers in 
the last agony of Turkey, has been 'such as would 
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have exceeded belief, if woful experience had not 
taught us to be surprised at nothing which they 
can do. France acted with becoming foresight 
and spirit ; they had an Admiral, with four ships 
of the line, to watch Russia in the Dandanelles, 
when the crisis approached. What had England ? 
One ehip of the line on the way from Malta, and 
a few frigates in the Archipelago, were all that 
the mistress of the waves could afford, to support 
the honour and interests of England, in an emer- 
gency more pressing than any which has occurred 
since the battle of Trafalgar. Was the crisis not 
foreseen ? Every man in the country of any intel- 
ligence foresaw it, from the moment that Ibrahim 
besieged Acre. Can England only fit out one 
ship of the line to save the Dardanelles from Rus- 
sia 7 Is this the foresight of the Whigs, or the ef- 
fect of the dock-yard reductions ? Or has the Re- 
form Act utterly annihilated our strength, and 
sunk our name ? J* 

It is evident that in the pitiful strifes to which 
Government is now reduced, foreign events of the 
greatest magnitude, have no sort of weight in its 
deliberations. Resting on the quicksands of popu- 
lar favour ; intent only on winning the applause 
-or resisting the indignation of the rabble ; dread- 
ing the strokes of their pld allies among the Poli- 
tical Unions ; awakened, when too late, to a sense 
of the dreadful danger arising from the infatuat- 
ed course they have pursued ; hesitating between 
losing the support of the Revolutionists and pursu- 
ing the anarchical projects which they avow ; un- 
able to command the strength of the nation for 
any foreign policy ; having sown the seeds of in- 
terminable dissension between the different clas- 
ses of society, and spread far and wide the mo- 
dem passion for innovation in lieu of the ancient 
patriotism of England ; they have sunk it at once, 
and apparently for ever in the gulf of degradation. 
By the passions they have excited in the Empire, 
its strength is utterly destroyed, and well do fo- 
reign nations perceive its weakness. They know 
that Ireland is on the verge of rebellion ; that the 
West Indies, with the torch and the tomahawk at 
their throats, are waiting only for the first national 
reverse to throw off their allegiance ; that the 
splendid Empire of India is shaking under the 
democratic rule to which it is about to be subject- 
ed on the expiry of the Charter ; that the dock- 
yards, stripped of their etores to make a show of 
economy, and conceal a sinking revenue, could 
no longer fit out those mighty fleets which so re- 
cently went forth from their gates, conquering 
and to conquor. The foreign historians of the 
French revolutionary war deplored the final seal 
it had put upon the maritime superiority of Eng- 
land, and declared that human sagacity could 
foresee no possible extrication of the seas from 
her resistless dominion : but how vain are the 
anticipations of human wisdom ! The fickle 
change of popular opinion subverted the mighty 
fabric ; a Whig Ministry succeeded to the helm, 
and before men had ceased to tremble at the thun- 
der of Trafalgar, England had become contempt- 
ible on the waves! 


)/ Turkey . I 

The attention of all classes in this country bis 1 
been so completely absorbed of late yean by the 
progress of domestic changes, and the march of 
revolution, that little notice has been bestowed 
on the events we have been considering; jet 
they are more important to the future fate of the 
species, than even the approaching dismember- , 
ment of the British Empire. We are about to 
witness the overthrow of the Mahometan reli- 
gion ; the emancipation of the cradle of cirilin* 
tion from Asiatic bondage ; the accomplishment 
of that deliverance of the Holy Sepulchre, for 
which the Crusaders toiled and bled in vain ; the 
elevation of the Cross on the Dome of St Bophk, 
and the walls of Jerusalem. 

That this great event was approaching has been 
long foreseen by the thoughtful and the philan- 
thropic. The terrors of the Crescent have tag 
since ceased : it received its first check in the 
Gulf of Le panto : it waned before the stars of 
Sobieski under the walls of Vienna, and set in 
flames in the Bay of Navarino. The power 
which once made all Christendom tremble, which 
shook the imperial throne, and penetrated from 
the sands of Arabia to the banks of the Loire, ii 
now in the agonies of dissolution: and that great 
deliverance for which the banded chivalry of 
Europe fought for centuries, and to attain which 
millions of Christian bones whitened the fields of 
Asia, is now about to be effected through ths 
vacillation and indifference of their descendants. 
That which the courage of Richard Ccrar de 
Lion* and the enthusiasm of Godfrey of Bouillon, 
could not achieve ; which resisted the arms of 
the Templars and the Hospitallers, and rolled 
back from Asia the tide of European invasion, 
is now in the act of being accomplished. A 
more memorable instance was never afforded of 
the manner in which the passions and vices of 
men are made to work out the intentions of 
an overruling Providence, and of the vanity of all 
human attempts to prevent that ceaseless spread 
of religion which has been decreed by the Al- 
mighty. 

That Russia is the power by whom this great 
change was to be effected, by whose arm ths 
tribes of Asia were to be reduced to subjection, 
and the triumph of civilization over barbaric sway 
effected, has long been apparent The gradual 
but unceasing pressure of the hardy races of 
mankind upon the effeminate, of the energy of 
Northern poverty on the corruption of Southern 
opulence, rendered it evident that this change 
must ultimately be effected. The final triumph 
of the Cross over the Crescent was secure from 
the moment that the Turcoman descended to th» 
plains of Asia Minor, and the sway of the Car 
1 was established in the deserts of Scythia. A t 
| certainly aa water will ever descend from ths 
mountains to the plain, so surely will the stream 
of a permanent conquest, in every age, flow fro® 
the northern to the southern races of man ki n d. 
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From Blackwood's M&f azine. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM. 

There are few apophthegms more preg- 
nant than “Charity begins at home." There 
it is born and bred. It gets its education by 
the fireside. One of its first lessons is, to 
rock the cradle of infancy, lisping or singing 
a prayer; another, almost as early, to minister 
silently by the bed of age. And thus gradu- 
ally expanding to its perfect growth, it be- 
comes the religion of the hearth — the guar- 
dian genins of domestic life — the spirit that 
imbues and embalms all our best human af- 
fections. Thus trained within holy walls, it 
delights to walk through their neighbourhood. 
It makes as yet no long excursions, but keeps 
within the vicinage of its beloved birth-place. 
It is never at a loss to find there objects hav- 
ing a natural claim on its tender* solicitude ; 
and towards them its heart yearns “ with 
lores and longings infinite.” The circle of 
its cares continues to widen and widen ; and 
it sees that they may eventually embrace the 
uttermost ends of the earth. But it never 
eeases to feel that the light within it, which 
assaredly is from heaven, must be concen- 
trated before it be diffused — that otherwise 
tkere will ensue loss or extinction of the ce- 
lestial flame. Charity is but another name 
for love. And love is founded “in reason, 
and is jadiciou3,” intuitively discerning ends 
ud means, and achieving those by following 
these, as if obedient to a holy instinct. Its 
home is now its natal land. It hears the voice 
of God — the still small* voice of conscience — 
bidding it busy itself with the concerns of 
that region. In one great sense we are all 
brethren — brethren of mankind. “The blue 
sky bends over us all.” But dearest — such is 
nature s fiat — is still the visible horizon ! If 
we shut our eyes to the sights it encircles, 
our imaginations shall not prosper of those 
lying beyoud; if we shut our ears to the 
rounds close beside us, can we hope to please 
Providence, by listening to those that come 
across the seas ? Let us not seek to reverse 
the order of nature. Our duties extend from 
the shadow of our own house “ to the farthest 
extreme of the poles.” But all the duties 
that lie near, are comparatively clear and 
*»y; the distant are often doubtful and diffi- 
cult; and they who strive earnestly or pas- 
nonately to effect first what should be attempt- 
ed last, can have read to little purpose the 
New Testament. Let us not fly away as on 
wings on aerial voyages of discovery, while 
disregarded miseries are lying thick around 
our feet! 

Nem at any time of onr social state was 
there more for man to do for man than now. 
There has been a breaking up of the entire 
ojstem. It may all be for our ultimate good. 
But this is certain, that the love of money is 
the ruling passion of the rich— -of the poor, 
the mere love of life. Here we behold the 
Musatm.— Vol. XXIII. 


splendour of ease, affluence, and luxury*— 
there the squalor of toil, want, and hanger. 
The lower orders — for godsake quarrel not 
with the word lower, for they are as low as 
tyranny can tread them down — are in many 
places as much parts of machinery as are 
spindles. Thousands are but cogs. The more 
delicate parts of the machinery soonest wear 
out; and these aie boys and girls. You can 
have no conception of the waste of infants. 
The weak wretches are soon worn out and 
flung away. True that they are not expen- 
sive. They are to be purchased from their 
parents at a low price. The truth is, they 
are too cheap. Their very bodies are worth 
more than they bring ; and then there is one 
error in the calculation, which, great as it. 
seems to us, has been seldom noticed, — sel- 
dom has buyer or seller thought of inserting 
their souls. 

This brings us at once into the Factories. 
It was the introduction of Sir Richard Ark- 
wright’s invention, — Mr. Sadler remarks, in 
his noble speech, on moving the second read- 
ing of the Factories’ Regulation Bill, — that 
revolutionized the entire system of our na- 
tional industry. Previously to that period, 
the incipient manufactures of the country 
were carried on in the villages, and around 
the domestic hearth. That invention trans- 
ferred them principally to the great towns, 
and almost confined them to what are now 
called Factories. Thus children became the 
principal operatives ; and they no longer per- 
formed their tasks, as before, under the paren- 
tal eye, and had them affectionately £nd con- 
siderately apportioned, according to their 
health and capacities ; but one universal rule 
of labour was prescribed to all ages, to both 
sexes, and every state and constitution. But 
a regulation, therefore, it might have been 
expected, would have been adapted to the 
different degrees of physical strength in the 
young, the delicate, and especially the female 
sex. But instead of that, it was doubled in 
many cases, beyond what the most athletic 
and robust men in the prime and vigour of 
life can with impunity sustain. Our ances- 
tors would not have supposed it possible, ex- 
claims this benevolent, enlightened, and elo- 
quent statesman — posterity will not believe it 
true, that a generation of Englishmen could 
exist that would labour lisping infancy, of a 
few summers old, regardless alike of its smiles 
or tears, and unmoved by its unresisting 
weakness, eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, 
sixteen, hours a-day, and through the weary 
night also, till, in the dewy mom of existence, 
the bod of youth faded snd fell ere it was un- 
folded. “ Oh ! cursed lust of gold !” Oh ! 
the guilt which England was contracting in 
the kindling eye of heaven, when nothing but 
exultations were heard about the perfection of 
her machinery, the want of her manufactures, 
and the rapid increase of her wealth and pros- 
perity ! 9 

No. 136.— 2 C 
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Yes — “ true it is and of verity,” that few of 
our political economists have suffered their 
eyes to see such things ; and in that voluntary 
blindness have their hearts been hardened. 
But the wonder and the pity and the shame 
is, that the people of England have suffered 
themselves to be hood-winked by such false 
“ friends of humanity.” They have among 
them wiser instructors. Still they pin their 
faith to the dicta that drivel in dust from 
the cold hard lips of arr oracle of dr f bones, 
Buch as Peter Macculloch, when they may 
hear, if they will but choose to listen, re- 
sponses from the inner shrine of the sacred 
genius of William Wordsworth ! 

“ ‘ I have lived to mark 
A new and unforeseen Creation rise 
From out the labours of a peaceful Land, 
Wielding her potent Enginery to frame 
And to produce, with appetite as keen 
As that of War, which rests not night or day, 
Industrious to destroy! With fruitless pains 
Might one like me now visit many a tract 
Which, in his youth he trod, and trod again, 

A lone Pedestrian with a scanty freight, 
Wished for,. or welcome, wheresoe'er he came, 
Among the tenaulrv of Thorpe and Vill ; 

Or straggling Burgh, of ancient charter proud, 
And dignified with battlements and towers 
Of some stern Castle, mouldering on the brow 
Of a green hill or bank of rugged stream. 

The foot-path faintly marked, the horse -track 
wild, 

And formidable length of plashv lane, 

(Prized avenues ere others had been shaped, 
On easier links connecting place with place,) 
Have vanished, — swallowed up by stately roads, 
Easy and bold, that penetrate the gloom 
Of England'^ farthest Glens. The Earth has 

Her waters ; Air her breezes ; and the Sail 
Of traffic glides with ceaseless interchange, 
Glistening along the low and woody dale, . 

Or on the naked mountain’s lofty side. 
Meanwhile, at social Industry’s command, 
How quick, how vast an increase! From the 
germ 

Of some poor Hamlet, rapidly produced 
Here a huge Town, continuous and compact, 
Hiding the face of earth for leagues — and there, 
Where not a Habitation stood before, 

The Abodes of men irregularly massed 
Like trees in forests — spread through spacious 
tracts, 

O’er which the smoke of unremitting fires 
Hangs permanent, and plentiful as wreaths 
Of vapour glittering in the morning sun. 

And, wheresoe’er the Traveller turns his steps, 
He sees the barren wilderness erased, 

Or disappearing ; triumph that proclaims 
How much the mild Directress of the plough 
Owes to alliance with these new-born Arts ! 

— Hence is the wide Sea peopled, — and the 
Shores 

Of Britain are resorted to by Ships 
Freighted from every climate of the world 
With the world’s choicest produce. Hence 
that sum 

Of keels that rest within her crowded ports, 

Or ride at anchor in her sounds and bays ; 


That animating spectacle of Sails 
Which through her inland regions, to and fro 
Pass with the respirations of the tide, 
Perpetual, multitudinous ! Finally, 

Hence a dread arm of floating Power, a voice 
Of Thunder, daunting those who would ip- 
proach 

With hostile purposes the blessed Isle, 

Truth’s consecrated residence, the seat 
Impregnable, of Liberty and Peace. 

u 1 And yet, O happy Pastor of a Flock ! 
Faithfully watched, and by that loving care 
And Heaven’s good providence preserved from 
taint ! 

With You I grieve, when on the darker side 
Of this great change I look ; and there behold, 
Through strong temptation of those gainful j 
Arts, 

Such outrage done to Nature, as compels i 
The indignant Power to justify herself ; I 

Yea to avenge her violated rights [ 

For EnglancPs bane. — When soothing darkness ; 

spreads , 

O’er hill and vale,’ the Wanderer thus expressed ’ 
His recollections, ( and the punctual stare 
While all things else are gathering to their 
homes, 

Advance, and in the firmament of heaven 
Glitter — but undisturbing, undisturbed, 

As if their silent company were charged 
With peaceful admonitions for the heart 
Of all-beholding Man, earth’s thoughtful Lord ; 
Thon, in full many a region, once like this 
The assured domain of calm simplicity 
And pensive quiet, an unnatural light, 
Prepared for never-resting Labour’s eyes. 
Breaks from a many-winaowed Fabric huge ; 
And at the appointed hour a Bell is heard— 
Of harsher import than the Curfew-knoll 
That spake the Norman Conqueror’s stem be- 
hest, 

A local summons to unceasing toil ! 
Disgorged are now the Ministers of day ; 

Ana, as they issue from the illumined pile, 

A fresh Band meets them, at the crowded 
door, — 

And in the courts — and where the rumbling 
Stream, 

That turns the multitude of dizzy wheels, 
Glares, like a troubled Spirit, in its bed 
Among the rocks below. Men, Maidens, 
Youths, 

Mother and little children, Boys and Girls, 
Enter, and each the wonted task resumes 
Within this Temple — where is offered up 
To Gain — the Master Idol of the Realm, 
Perpetual sacrifice. Even thus of old 
Our Ancestors, within the still domain 
Of vast Cathedral or Conventual Church, 
Thteir vigils kept ; where tapers day and night 
On the aim altar burned continually, 

In token that the House was evermore 
Watching to God. Religious men were they ; 
Nor would their Reason, tutored to aspire 
Above this transitory world, allow 
That there should pass a moment of the year, 
When in their land the Almighty’s Service 
ceased. 

“ ‘ Triumph who will in these profimex rites 
Which We, a generation self-extolled, 
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As isalonsly perform 1 I cannot share 
His proud complacency; yet I exult, 

Casting reserve away, exult to see 
An Intellectual mastery exercised 
O'er the blind Elements ; a purpose given, 

A perseverance fed ; almost a soul 
Imparted— to brute Matter. I rejoice, 

Measuring the force of those gigantic powers, 
Which by the thinking Mind nave been com* 
polled 

To serve the Will of feeble-bodied Man. 

For with the sense of admiration blends 
The animating hope that time may come 
When strengthened, yet not dazzled, by the 
might 

Of this dominion over Nature gained, 

Men of all lands shall exercise the same 
In due proportion to their Country's need ; 
Learning, though late, that all true glory rests, 
All praise, all safety, and all happiness, 

Upon the Moral law. Egyptian Thebes ; 

Tyre by the margin of the sounding waves ; 
Palmyra, central in the Desart, fell ; 

And the Arts died by which they had been 
raised. 

—Call Archimedes from his buried Tomb 
Upon the plain of vanquished Syracuse, 

And feelingly the Sage shall make report 
How insecure, how baseless in itself, 

Is that Philosophy, whose sway is framed 
For mere material instruments : — how weak 
Those Arts, and high Inventions, if un propped 
By Virtue. — He with sighs of pensive grief. 

Amid his calm abstractions, would admit 
That not the slender privilege is theirs 
To save themselves from blank forgetfulness.’ ” 

There you have Poetry, and Moral Philo- 
»phy, and Christianity ^ and Political Econo* 
my, *11 in one — Truth — the pure bright ore 
of Truth. You know where to go for the 
dross of falsehood. 

What, then, is the object of that Bill, 
which Mr. Sadler, alas, in vain ! implored the 
House to sanction with its authority? The 
libsration of children and other young per- 
sons employed in the mills and factories of 
U 10 United Kingdom, from that over-exertion 
tnd long confinement which common sense, 
** well as experience, has shown to be utterly 
iownsistent with the improvement of their 
minds, the preservation of their morals, and 
tic maintenance of their health— in a word, 
to rescue them from a state of suffering and 
degradation. 

Mr. Sadler separates the parents, who, in 
their free agency, send their children to in- 
stil* slavery, into two classes ; those who 
by extreme indigence are driven to do so with 
F*tt reluctance and bitter regret ; thoee, who 
dead to all the instincts of nature, instead of 
providing for their offspring, make their off- 
ing provide for them, and not only for their 
°f®eesity, but for their intemperance and pro- 
fligacy. The first class, say we, are not to be 
pitied only, but to be protected; they must 
m»t be blamed; their “poverty but not their 
vill consents;” and many, perhaps most of 
them, do what they can to cheer their chil- 


dren’s lot, bnt they have little in their power. 
They see them often so utterly wearied and 
worn out at night, that they have to beat them 
to keep them from falling asleep before they 
have had their scanty supper. The most affec- 
tionate heart ceases at last to send up to the 
eyes useless tears, the well-spring itself is 
dried up, and where all is arid, love weakens 
and dies. The other class, Mr. Sadler strongly 
says, count upon their children as upon their 
cattle, and they make the certainty of having 
offspring the indispensable condition of mar- 
riage, that they may breed what he calls a 
generation of slaves — what men, in their own 
conceit wiser than he, call a race of free 
agents. Such is the disgusting state of de- 
gradation to which the system leads. It 
shows us fathers “ without the storge of the 
beast or the feelings of the man and all 
this wickedness snd woe must be suffered to 
wax wider and wider, rather than revoke the 
principle of non-interference ! 

The great invention of Sir Richard Ark- 
wright originally used for the spinning of cot- 
ton, has at length been applied, with the ne- 
cessary adaptations, to a similar process in all 
our manufactures; and he holds that it would 
be the grossest injustice, as well as insult, to 
argue that those engaged in the cotton-trade 
(where Parliament has several times seen it 
necessary to regulate the labour of children) 
were one whit less humane and considerate 
than those engaged in spinning any other ma- 
terial. The same law should apply to all. It 
is against the system he fights — not against 
the men who have got involved in it by the 
operation of causes hard to resist, and which 
he thoroughly understands. The ev;l has 
been progressive; competition, not with fo- 
reign markets, but between capitalists at home, 
has carried it to a height which it cannot per- 
haps exceed, for it has reached the limit set 
by Nature’s self, and flesh and blood would 
“ thaw, and resolve itself into a dew,” under 
any severer misery. 

The evidence in the Report will be called 
ex parte, it is such as we cannot by any power 
of fancy imagine to be rebutted. If it be, we 
shall rejoice over the dilapidated falsehood as 
it falls into rubbish. 

No desire have we — any more than Mr. 
Sadler — to make out a case against the mill- 
owners. So far from it, we freely and fully 
admit that there afe many evils necessarily 
inherent in the labour in factories. They will 
endure for ever. No legislative enactments— 
no regulations, however wise and humane — 
will entirely remove them — while the beings 
working there breathe by lungs, and their 
blood circulates from their hearts. The at- 
mosphere roust be hot, and dusty, and pol- 
luted ; and therefore does humanity demand 
for them who must inhale it, a few more gulps 
of fresh *ir. Sickness and sorrow enough, 
and too much, will there be under a Ten 
Hour's Bill— but many will then escape death, 
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who now wither away out of a languid life, 
old-looking dwarfs though yet in their teens. 
The engine will, under any bill, clutch up boy 
or girl, and dash out their brains against the 
ceiling, or crush them into pancakes by pres- 
sure against the walls, or seem to be devour- 
ing them, as, in horrid entanglement, muti- 
lated body and deformed limbs choke the 
steam-fed giant, till, for a few moments he 
coughs — rather than clanks — over his bloody 
meal, and threatens even all at once to stop, 
when away he goes again, free from all impe- 
diment, as if fresh-oiled with that libation, 
and in scorn of his keeper, who, in consterna- 
tion, has been shivering amidst the shrieks 
like the ghost of a paralytic. But we shall 
not have to shudder so often at the thought of 
some sleeping killed nor be then justified 
in exclaiming, “ All murdered !” 

It is impossible, Mr. Sadler tells us, to fur- 
nish any uniform account of the hours of la- 
bour endured by children in the Factories, 
and he is careful not to represent extreme 
cases as general ones. Yet is it the bounden 
duty of Parliament to provide against such 
extreme cases, just as it provides against atro- 
cious crimes. The following were the hours 
of labour imposed upon the children employ- 
ed in a Factory at Leeds the Summer before 
last. . On Monday morning, work commenced 
at six o'clock; at nine, half an hour for break- 
fast; from half- past nine till twelve, work. 
Dinner, one hour ; from five till eight, work ; 
rest for half an hour. From half-past eight 
till twelve (midnight), work; an hour's rest. 
From one in the morning till five, work; half 
an hour’s rest. From half- past five till nine, 
work ; breakfast. From half-past nine till 
twelve, work ; dinner ; from one till half-past 
four, work. Rest half an hour; and work 
again from five till nine on Tuesday evening, 
when the labour terminated, “ and the party of 
adult and infant slaves ” are dismissed for the 
night, after having toiled thirty-nine hours, 
with brief intervals (amounting only to six 
hours in the whole) for refreshment, but none 
for sleep. On Wednesday and Thursday, 
day-work only. From Friday morning till Sa- 
turday night, the same labour repeated, but 
closed at five— to show that even such mas- 
ters can be tnerciful. * This is one of the ex- 
treme cases — but they are not of very rare 
occurrence ; ordinarily the working hours vary 
from twelve to fourteen; they are often ex- 
tended to sixteen ; but in some mills (are we 
right in saying so?) they seldom exceed twelve 
for children. , 

The length of labour varies according to the 
humanity of the employer, and the demand 
for his goods at particular seasons. Thus 
sometimes the operatives, mostly children, are 
worked nearly to death ; at other times, they 
are thrown partially or totally out of work, 
and left to beggary or the parish. Averaged 
throughout the year, their work may not 
seem excessive. But is it just, asks Mr. Sad- 

% 


ler, that the owners shopld be allowed to 
throw out of employment all these children at 
a few days’ ^notice, and to work them at an 
unlimited number of hours the moment it 
suits their purpose ? Just or unjust, it is— 
say we — a lamentable condition for the chil- 
dren— and we do think with Mr. Sadler, that, 
if the effect of his bill were in some measure 
to equalise the labour, and thereby prevent 
those distressing fluctuations, distressing in 
both extremes, it would so far accomplish a 
most beneficial object. 

A Factory child — say, a smally girl, “ Si- 
mon’s sickly daughter” — must be at her work 
— say at four o'clock of a snowy winter-morn- ^ 
ing — else she will be cursed — fined — or strap- j 
ped. Her father’s house is a long mile from ! 
the mill — and has no clock. To ensure pane- * 
tuolity, the smally sickly wretch (“ nature/’ i 
says Mr. Sadler, “ is not very wakeful on a * 
short night’s rest, after a long day’s labour,”) v 
has been roused much too early, by one of her . 
parents shaking the sleeper, “ more in sorrow { 
than in anger;” and with the sleet in her * 
face, away she sets off to the town just as the ; 
cock, after his first few faint crows, has again - 
put his head under his wing, on his perch be- 
tween his favourite partlets. ’Tis no uncom- 
mon case ; “ whoever,” says Mr. Sadler, 

“ has lived in a manufacturing town, most 
have heard, if he happened to be awake many 
hours before light on a winter’s morning, the 
patter of little pattens on the pavement , lasting 
perhaps for half an hour together, though the 
time appointed for assembling was the same.” 
She works for some hoars before breakfast, 
after what some folks would have called no 
supper — and then what a breakfast— covered 
with dust ! Nor is she allowed to eat it, such 
as it is, sitting ; but must swallow a mouthful 
now and then as best she may, standing and 
working at the beck of that engine. Her 
work, it is true, may not be of a very hard or 
heavy kind. Nay, it is even light. But her 
eye must be quick, and her hand nimble, and 
her mind on the alert — for if she have “ a bad- 
side,” smack comes the strap across her 
shoulders. It is not so much the degree of 
the wretch’s labour that wears her out, as its 
duration. Wearisome uniformity, continued 
position, constant and close confinement — 
these are cruel to body and mind, and these | 
are her portion. A Cockney in a counting- 
house “ wielding his delicate pen,” as he | 
“ pens a stanza while he should engross,” is 
wearier at nightfall in his embroidered vest, 
than the naked coalheaver who has hoisted 
from the hold of a Newcastle? a ton of black 
diamonds to each of his twelve pots of porter. 

At midday “ to dinner witbwbat appetite she 
may,” and some hours after, a cup of thin 
sugarless tea, for nothing else will stay on her 
stomach. There is a demand — and work 
must go on ti]l midnight. She gets drowsy, 
and lies down on the floor to snatch some 
sleep. The overlooker espies her white free 
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upon her thin arm. for a pillow — blue eyelids 
shat— pale lips apart; and, to cure that lazy 
triek, dashes over her head and neck, and 
breast, and body, a bucketfbl of water. And 
now the whole gang of small sweaty sickly 
slaves is at work in spite of the stupor of 
sleepiness, — and how think ye do they con- 
trive to keep themselves awake? By, all 
manner of indecencies of look, speech, and 
action, possible in purgatory. Fathers have 
sworn to it, and wished they had been child- 
less. Weak, sickly, rickety, chicken-breast- 
ed, crooked, decrepit, spine-distorted Sally, 
scarcely nine years old, to that leering de- 
formed dwarf Daniel, answers obscenity to ob- 
scenity, at which the street- walking prostitute 
would shudder, and fear the downfall of the 
dap of judgment ! 

Yet it is maintained by some that the fac- 
tories are healthy. Let us speak first of the 
health of the body — afterwards of the soul. 

Medieal men were examined before the 

Committee of 1818 Wins tan ley, Ashton, 

Graham, Ward, Bellot, Dean, Dudley, Bout- 
flower, Simmons, Jarrold, and Jones; ail highly 
respectable, some of them of the highest emi- 
nence. They spoke out like honest and skil- 
ful men, and gave their opinions which were 
wanted ; and they stated facts, too, and me- 
lancholy ones — “which made them shudder.” 
Dr. Winstanley says, that in general the chil- 
dren in Cotton Factories are sickly and small 
in stature, and unhealthy in their general 
sppearance, with fallow complexion, showing 
a great debility of constitution, and a want 
of muscular strength; that, on examination 
of about a hundred of them in a Sunday 
school, he found forty-seven had received 
conaiderable, three very considerable, and 
others greater or less injuries; and that 
when the Factory children were separated 
from the rest, the difference in the appear- 
ance as to health and size was striking at 
first sight. Dr. Ashton gave in a report, 
shewing that, in six Factories he visited with 
other medical men, the aggregate number 
wis 824, of whom 168 were healthy, 240 de- 
licate, 43 much stunted, 100 with enlarged 
ankles or knees, and 87 distorted in the in- 
ferior extremities, aqd 258 unhealthy ; and he 
took alternately a dirty and a clean Factory, 
in order to satisfy himself — three reported to 
he the cleanest, and three the dirtiest, in the 
town of Stockport. He visited Church-gate 
Sunday school containing 1148 children. Of 
that number there were 291 girls and 275 
hops employed in Factories ; and their coun- 
tenances betrayed such sickliness, wanness, 
and ill-health, that he could at once distin- 
guish, without giving the masters the trouble 
to separate them from the rest employed dif- 
ferently, who were blooming and ruddy; All 
those authorities agreed that employment in 
Cotton Factories brings on disease and short- 
caslife. Dr. Simmons says, that the children 
tok so much worse than others, that, in the 


general population of Manchester, he could 
almost unerringly point them out on the 
streets. They are all iiv possession of facts ; 
but independently of facts, they all deliver 
opinions founded on their knowledge of the 
nature of things, without hesitation and with- 
out doubt, as to the pernicious and deadly 
effects of those occupations, on which the 
above audacious blockheads persisted in de- 
claring their incapacity to form any judg- 
ment. Dr. Perceval, “ a name equally dear 
to philosophy and philanthropy,” who saw 
the rise, progress, and effects of the system, 
and closely connected though he was with 
many who were making rapid fortunes by it, 
expressed himself upon the subject, says Mr. 
Sadler, as a professional man and a patriot, in 
terms of the strongest indignation. He says, 
even of the large Factories, which some sup- 
pose need little regulation, that they “ are 
generally injurious to the constitution of those 
employed in them, even when no particular 
diseases prevail, from the close confinement 
which is enjoined, from the debilitating effects 
of hot or impure air, and from the want of the 
active exercises which nature points out as 
essential to childhood and youth. The un- 
timely labour of the night, and the protracted 
labour of the day, not only tend to diminish 
future expectation as to the general run of 
life and industry, by impairing the strength, 
and destroying the vital stamina of the rising 
generation ; but it too often gives encourage- 
ment to idleness, extravagance, and profliga- 
cy, in the parents, who contrary to .the order 
of nature, subsist by the oppression of their 
offspring.” He afterwards asserts -the neces- 
sity of establishing “ a general system of laws 
for the wise, humane, and equal government 
of all such works.” 

The evidence of the distinguished Medical 
Men examined before the Committee last sum- 
mer, is all to the same effect. Mr. Samuel 
Smith, surgeon in Leeds, says, that the digest- 
ive organs of the children are soon materially 
impaired in their powers— extreme debility 
and lassitude follow — so that although the 
body is not reduced to a state of actual dis- 
ease, and though there may not be any deci- 
ded erganic change in any particular viscera 
of the body, yet still it is very different from 
a state of health. They are “ out of condi- 
tion;” and when the body is reduced to that 
state, there is a Continual tendency to disease. 
He has no hesitation in saying, that if a num- 
ber of Factory children should be attacked by 
the cholera, the mortality would be greater 
and more sudden, than among the same num- 
ber of children in other employments. There 
is never a year passes — but he sees several 
instances where children “are in the act of 
being worn to death by thus working at Fac- 
tories.” Nor does he hesitate to confess his 
belief, after much scientific detail, as laid be- 
fore the Committee — that if the same causes 
oontinue to operate a few generations more, 
2 C 2 # 
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the manufacturers of Yorkshire, instead of 
being what they were fifty years ago, as 
fine a race of people as were to be found 
throughout the country, will be a very dimi- 
nutive and degenerated race. Mr. Thackrah, 
surgeon, Leeds, says, in reference to the 
more dusty occupations, that the lungs are 
sooner or later seriously altered in their capa- 
cities, and the power of respiration diminish- 
ed; that after middle age, inflammatory affec- 
tions, or change of structure are found in the 
lungs and air tube, and a number of maladies 
of other parts are connected with or result 
from those changes of the pulmonary organs. 
He found men who had attained the age of 
fithn forty to fifty (in dusty occupations) 
alftiost universally diseased. With respect to 
the children in mills, if you ask them, “ Are 
you well?” They Bay, “ Yes.” They have 
not any particular ailment, but if you examine 
them, they have not that degree of health, 
that muscular power, and that buoyancy of 
spirits to be found in children not confined 
and congregated in mills. The insufficiency 
of the period of sleep, he thinks a very great 
cruelty of the system. And the same time 
of labour in mills he thinks more injurious 
than it would be in private houses, or the 
house manufacture. In the present state of 
things he thinks that physical education, 
or the improvement of health, is most ur- 
gently required ; and that is impossible, with- 
out some regulation that could give air and 
exercise. 

The evidence of Sir Anthony Carlisle shows 
a master mind. At every blow he knocks 
the right nail on the head. From forty years’ 
observation and practice, he is satisfied that 
vigorous health, and the ordinary duration of 
life cannot be generally maintained under 
the circumstances of twelve hours’ labour, 
day by day. He speaks not of children, but 
of adults. But during the growth and forma- 
tion of the young creature, its liability to 
deviate from the natural standard is much 
greater than in the adult. Unless the young 
creature be duly exercised and not overla- 
boured, duly fed, and properly treated with 
regard to the needful regulations of life, all 
will go wrong. All domesticated creatures 
that are kept in close confinement, and work- 
ed at too early an age, or too severely, become 
deteriorated in form and vigour, and are more 
or less injured, so as to unfit them for the 
performance of their ordinary and habitual 
labours. And are the young of the human 
race an exception from the general law of 
life? We must not, he says, be deluded by 
outward show. Children brought up from 
early life in warm rooms, may enjoy an appa- 
rent degree of health until almost the age of 
maturity, but they never obtain vigorous 
health. They are unfit to carry on a suc- 
ceeding generation of healthy human beings; 
nor is there any thing more hereditary than 
family tendencies, particularly such as are 
* 


engendered by such habits as are hurtful to 
the first formation of physical structures. 

When asked if he does not think th^t the 
general custom of society, which abridges the 
duration of labour during half the year, six 
winter months, (in factories how small the 
difference ! ) is dictated by the nature and 
condition of human beings — he answers, that 
it arises from the Law of Animal Life. In the 
winter season the whole animal creation re- 
quires greater reBt than in the summer sea- 
son. The whole creation, man, animals, 
birds, fishes, insects, rise, if they be day- 
creatures, with the rising sun, and go to rest 
with the setting sun, winter and summer. 
Even the nocturnal creatures do not wander 
all night ; they only go out at twilight, and 
early in the morning. During the stillness 
of midnight, the whole creation is at rest. 
Dr. Blundell, on the same subject, says sim- 
ply and finely, 11 day-labour, I think, is more 
consistent with health than nigbt-laboor. 
Many animals are by nature nocturnal ; man 
is not; to them the star-light is, I presume, 
agreeable, but man finds it a pleasant thing 
to behold the light of the sun.” 

AH these are truths which it might seem 
any one might know; but enunciated bj men 
of science, they strike the sides of a bad 
system like cannon-balls. Do you think that 
a child under nine years of age ought to be 
doomed to habitual long labour in a Factory? 
You or I say no — and employers laugh at us ; 
Sir Anthony Carlisle says no ; and they frown 
and bite their lips. But he says more than 
— no ; he says, “ My own opinion is, as a 
matter of feeling, that to do so is to condemn 
and treat the child as a criminal ; it is a pun- 
ishment which inflicts upon it the ruin of its 
bodily and moral health, and renders it an 
inefficient member of the community, both as 
to itself and its progeny. It is to my mind 
an offence against nature, which, alas! is 
visited upon the innocent creature instead of 
its oppressor, by the loss of 4ts health, or the 
premature destruction of its race.” A sixty- 
two pound shot — from a carronade — at point- 
blank distance — whiz— through the Factories. 
Children demand legislative protection, in his 
opinion, for their own sakes, and for the sake 
of future generations of English labeoreis; 
because every succeeding generation will be 
progressively deteriorated, if we do not stop 
these sins against nature and humanity. Na- 
ture has been very wise in punishing all the 
offences we commit against her in our own 
person. If young persons between nine ang 
eighteen are worked longer than twelve houn, 
including two for meals, their employers, he 
adds, must corifeider them machines, or mere 
animals, not moral beings. Sir Anthony does 
himself great honour by the spirit in which he 
speaks of the poor. On Sabbath let the chil- 
dren, he says, go to church — let the church 
be well ventilated, and there, from a good 
scholar and divine,, let them derive insttuc- 
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ion, moral and religion*. He cannot, as 
natters now. are, approve of Sunday schools, 
ft is only changing the week-day labour of 
he body, for the Sunday labour\>f the mind. 
Let the little worn-out oreatures have some 
ittle time for repose, for domestic enjoyment 
md instruction, and for the exercise of the 
lomestic and kindred affections. For 
“ Gravely says the mild physician/' 

4 I am of Opinion that the instinctive and ne- 
ural affections of the industrious classes of 
ociety are more pure, npore sincere, and more 
ctire, than among the educated classes; I 
eve witnessed sacrifices on the part of people 
i the lowest condition of life, which I never 
iw among people educated artificially from 
re commencement of life. The yearnings of 
lose people after their progeny, and their 
hal affections, disparage the heartless man- 
era and cold morals which too often prevail 
i fashionable life." And is it not, in great 
easure, for sake of people in fashionable life, 
ith their 44 heartless manners and cold mo- 
ll,” that the Factory- System, by its unna- 
rral labours, dulls and deadens those affec- 
Mi8 in the hearts of the poor, which this man 
* experience and wisdom so truly and beau- 
fully describes ? , 

Dr. Blundell, on being asked what he thinks 
some of the extreme cases of long-continued 
soar, without intermission for sleep, which 
,ve sometimes occurred for months together 
factories, involving children and young per- 
ns, replies, that to convince him that it could 
endured without great injury, would re- 
hre evidence unbiassed and cumulative, and 
several consentient witnesses; and that, 
er all, he would wish for the evidence of At# 
is sight and touch. Sir William Bliggard, 
pe rc eive, on being asked a somewhat simi- 
question, answers, 44 Horribly so." From 
rh labour, and from labour not nearly ap- 
inching it in continuance, such as is com- 
m in factories, Dr. Blundell would expect 
ipeptic symptoms, and all its consequences; 
wons diseases; stunted growth; languors; 
litude ; general debility ; and a recourse to 
lsunl stimulants to rid the mind of its dis- 
cing feelings. 44 1 look," says he, 44 upon 
factory towns as nurseries of feeble bodies 
! fretful minds." 

i*he evidence of Dr. Farrs is at once a me- 
tl and a moral lecture ; nor is it possible to 
use it without loving and venerating the 
i. To the usual questions about air and 
fciee, with due intervals for rest and meals, 
lays all that need or can be said in one line 
they are so essential that without them 
Lic&l treatment is unavailing;" and then 
pays solemnly — 44 Man can do.no more 
i he is allowed or permitted to do by na- 
and in attempting to transgress the bounds 
zritionce has pointed out to Atm, he abridges 
life in the exact proportion in which he 
stresses the laws of nature and the Divine 


command." There is to us something sublime 
in its simplicity, in the following answer to 
the question, if twelve- hours-a-day labour be 
as much as the human constitution can sustain 
without injury ? 44 It depends upon the kind 
and degree of exertion ; for the human being 
is the creature of a day, and it is possible for 
the most athletic man, under the highest con- 
flicts of body or mind, and especially of both, 
to exhaust in one hour the whole of his ner- 
vous energy provided for that day, so as to be 
reduced, even in that short space of time, to a 
state of extreme torpor, confounded with apo- 
plexy, resembling, and sometimes terminating 
in death. -The injury is in proportion to the 
exhaustion of the sensorial power. Let me 
take the life of a day to make myself clearly 
understood. It consists of alternate action 
and repose ; and repose is not sufficient with- 
out sleep. The alternation of the day and 
night is a beautiful provision in the order of 
Providence for the healing of man, so that the 
night repairs the waste of the day, and he is 
thereby fitted for the labour of the ensuing 
day. If he attempt to live two days in one, 
or to give only one night and two days' labour, 
he abridges his life in the same, or rather in a 
greater propertion — for as his days are, so will 
be his years." 

Dr. Farre was in his youth engaged in me- 
dical practice in the West Indies — in the 
island of Barbadoes. He informs us, that 
there the labour of children and very young 
persons consisted in exercising them in ga- 
thering in the green crops for the stock — not 
in digging or carrying manure. Such long ' 
continued labour as that by which the children 
in our factories are enslaved, would not havo 
been credited in Barbadoes. The employment 
of the Negro children was used only as a 
training for health and future occupation. 
Perhaps the selfishness of the owners saved 
them from sacrifice. Be it so. Here the sel- 
fishness of the employers sends them to sacri- 
fice. Dr. Farre boldly speaks the truth — 44 In 
English factories every thing which is valua- 
ble in manhood, is sacrificed to an inferior ad- 
vantage in childhood. You purchase your 
advantage at the price of infanticide; the 
profit thus gained is death to the child." Po- 
litical Economy, he urges, ought not to be 
suffered to trench on Vital Economy. The 
voice of the profession would maintain that 
truth, and never assent to life being balanced 
against health. That the life is more than the 
meat, is a divine maxim, which we are bound 
to obey. The vigour of the animal life depends 
upon the perfection of the blood, and the ba- 
lance preserved between the pulmonary and 
aortic circulation; but In the aortic circula- 
tion, there is also a balance between the arte- 
rial and the venous systems, and the heart is 
the regulating organ of the whole. If the ar- 
terial circulation be too much exhausted, an 
accumulation takes place on the venous side ; 
the blood is deteriorated, and organic disease* 
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are produced, which abridge life. Bat there 
is another, and a higher effect, for man is to 
be considered as something vastly better than 
an animal ; and the effect of diminishing the 
power of the heart and arteries, by over-labour 
in a confined atmosphere, is to deteriorate the 
blood, and thus to excite, in the animal part 
of the mind, gloomy and discontented trains 
of thought, which disturb and destroy human 
happiness, and lead to habits of over-stimula- 
tion. The reflecting or spiritnal mind gra- 
dually becomes debased; and unless educa- 
tion interpose to meet the difficulties of the 
case, the being is necessarily ruined, both for 
the present and for future life. Ventilation, 
exercise, and dimiuished exertion in the fac- 
tories, are therefore the most obvious means 
of doing so, joined to the change of ideas re- 
sulting from an education adapted to the spi- 
ritual nature of man. Dr. Farre therefore 
views remission of the hours of labour im- 
posed upon children and young persons in 
Factories, not only as a benefit, but as a duty ; 
and emphatically adds, that, speaking not only 
as a physician, a Christian, and a parent, but 
also from the common sympathies of a man, 
the State is bound to afford it. 

The sentiments and opinions of Mr. Sur- 
geon Green, of St. Thomas’s Hospital, are 
equally excellent. They do honour to his 
head and heart. He denounces the system 
which demands uniform, long-continued, un- 
intermitted, and therefore wearisome, though 
perhaps “ light” work, from children, (or 
adults,) without air or exercise — and with 
meals hurried and oflen scanty. He draws a 
frightful picture of the maladies that must be 
engendered by such a kind of life — and fears 
that this country will have much to answer for 
in permitting the growth of that system of em- 
ploying children in Factories. They should 
not be suffered to become “ victims of ava- 
rice.” We do not believe that there is a me- 
dical man of any character in Britain, who 
would hesitate one moment to declare his be- 
lief, that the average labour, the year through, 
for a full-grown, strong, and healthy man, 
ought not to exceed twelve hours, meals in- 
cluded. From nine to twelve, Mr. Green 
thinks six hours in the twenty-four enough ; 
and that from twelve upwards, the hours 
should be gradually increased to the maxi- 
mum. All the eminent medical men, whose 
evidence is given in the report, are of one opi- 
nion respecting infant labour. Eight hours' 
work, eight hours' sleep, and eight hours' re- 
creation, is the allotment of the twenty-four, 
which seems most agreeable to nature to some 
of them, for adults. But to the great majority 
of employers of all kinds of labour, such a hu- 
mane division of the day must seem very pre- 
posterous ; for as man was born to trouble, as 
the sparks fly upwards, so, according to their 
creed, was he born to labour, as the sweat 
drops downwards. Are not the poor the 
“ working classes ?” Then let them work — 


work — work. If they are to real hours and 
hours on week-days, pray, what is the use of 
the Sabbath ? Work is the Chief End and 
whole Duty of Man. 

Nobody dreams, that in Britain labour can 
now be apportioned to men, women, and chil- 
dren, according to the laws of nature. We 
are in a most unnatural state. But we ought, 
nevertheless, to remember that there are lawi 
of nature ; and sometimes in extremity even 
to consult them, that nature may not, seeing 
we have flung off our allegiance, abdicate |he 
(hrone, and leave us to grope our groaning 
way through the empire of Chaos and old 
Night. 

It is a general rule without exception, that 
all writers are blockheads who sign themselves 
Vindex. The Vindex of the Halifax and Hud- 
dersfield Express, is the First Blockhead of his 
year. There has been much said, says be, 
“ about the length of the hours of labour. I 
will, for the information of the public, lay be- 
fore you an account of the customs of our ma- 
nufacturing neighbours of both continents. In 
the States of New York, Ohio, Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and generally through the United 
States of America, the hours of labour in 
mills are from sunrise to sunset. The bell 
rings at three o’clock A.M., the mill begins 
to run at four, and continues till eleven A.M.; 
they rest two hours during the beat of tbs day, 
(which they do not in Halifax or Hudders- 
field,) and run from one P.M., to seven P.M. 
or thirteen hours per day. In the winter half- 
year, they commence at half-past five A. M , 
and run till twelve o’clock ; dinner one boor, 
and run from one P.M. to half past seven 
P. M. t. e. thirteen hours and a half per day " 
Very well — they run too long, and probably 
too fast — and what does all this running prore 
as to the right time and ratio of running? 
But Vindex thinks he has gained a gieat vic- 
tory over something, and thus brays the Aw 
of the Express. “ This is the routine in the 
land of liberty and equality, the chosen land; 
of freedom and independence, where person^ 
and public liberty are enjoyed in a perhaps 
greater extent than in any other nation of the 
world.” Is he sarcastic on Jonathan? No! 
he is as serious as a chamberpot — aa Ml 
T wiss. In “ the chosen land of freedom an^ 
independence,” men work from sunrise to 
sunset, thirteen hours all summer, and half 
an hour longer all winter — and therefore it N 
right. Does he not see, that by his own stat* 
ment they are steam-driven slaves ? 

In Germany, the Netherlands, and Frano 
again, he says, “ they run from five A. M. d 
eight P. M., with one hour interval — fooitcs 
hours per day. They receive their era# 
every fortnight, on Saturday afternoon, whs 
they stop at five P. M. ; but on the altenwl 
Saturdays they work up the three hours, al 
actually run till ten o'clock at night. Tbi 
let it be noted, is seventeen hours' labour fl 
that day.” 
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Ye* ! let it be noted. Wb hope — we sus- 
pect — that it is not true. If it be, who set 
them running seventeen hours every alter- 
nate Saturday ? and who desires not that they 
ibonld stop ? They beat the “ routine in the 
hnd of liberty and equality" all to sticks. 

We have read a Pamphlet by Dr. James 
Philip Kaye, on the Moral and Physical Con- 
dition of the Working Classes employed in 
the Cotton Manufacture in Manchester. 

We respect Dr. Kaye's character, and we 
admire his talents, — and shall enrich our Ar- 
ticle with an extract from his Pamphlet. He 
thinks that the evils affecting the working- 
classes in Manchester, so far from being the 
necessary results of the manufactory system, 
famish evidence of a disease which impairs 
its energies, if it does not threaten its vitality. 

We thank Dr. Kaye for the following pow- 
erful picture : — 


“ Political economy, though its object be to 
picertam the means of increasing the wealth 
•f nations, cannot accomplish its design, with- 
sat at the same time regarding their happiness, 
and, as its largest ingredient, the cultivation of 
religion and morality. With unfeigned regret, 
we are therefore constrained to add, that the 
standard of morality is exceedingly debased, 
and that religious observances are neglected 
amongst the operative population of Manches- 
ter. The bonds of domestic sympathy are too 
generally relaxed; and as a consequence, the 
mial and paternal duties are uncultivated . The 
artisan has not time to cherish these feelings, 
b; the familiar and grateful arts which are their 
constant food, and without which nourishment 
Jbey perish. An apathv benumbs his spirit 
Too frequently the fatner, enjoying perfect 
health, and with ample opportunities of em- 
ployment, is supported in idleness on the eam- 
fflza of his oppressed children; and on the 
other hand, when age and decrepitude cripple 
»e energies of the parents, their adult children 
abandon them to tne scanty maintenance de- 
nted from parochial relief. 

That religious observances are exceedingly 
■ejected, we have had constant opportunities 
of ascertaining, in the performance of our duty 
u physician to the Ardwick and AncoatB Dis- 


pensary, which frequently conducted us to the 
booses of the poor on Sunday. With rare ex- 
ceptions, the adults of the vast population of 
®M47, contained in Districts Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
yead Sunday either in supine sloth, in sensua- 
bfr,orin listless inactivity. A certain portion 
of the labouring classes enjoy even nealth- 
recreation on that day, and a very small num- 
b^yquent the places of worship. 

“ Having enumerated so many causes of phy- 
^•depression, perhaps the most direct proof 
* the extent to which the effect coexists in na- 
tural alliance with poverty, may be derived from 
[he records of the medical charities of the town. 

the year preceding July 1831—21,196 
Pjtjenta were treated at the Royal Infirmary — 

. •* the House of Recovery — 3163 at the Ard- 
end Ancoats Dispensary, of which (sub- 
*^tiag one-sixth as belonging to the township 
°t Ardwick) 2636 were inhabitants of Manches- 


ter — perhaps 2000 at the Workhouse Dispen- 
saij, arid 1500 at the Children's, making a total 
of 28,804, without including the Lock Hospital 
and the Eye Institution. * If to this sum,’ says 
Mr. Roberton, engaged in making a similar 
calculation, * we were further to add the in- 
comparably greater amount of all ranks visited 
or advised, as private patients by the whole 
body (not a small one) of professional men; 
those prescribed for by chemists and druggists, 
scarcely of inferior pretension; and by nerb 
doctors and quacks; those who swallow patent 
medicines; and lastly, the subjects of that ever 
flourishing branch— domestic medicine; we 
should be compelled to admit that not fewer, 
perhaps, than tnree-fourths of the inhabitants 
of Manchester annually are, or fancy they are, 
under the necessity or submitting to medical 
treatment.” 

“ Ingenious deductions, by Mr. Roberton, 
from facts contained in the records of the 
Lying-in-Hospital of Manchester, prove, in a 
different manner, the extreme dependence of 
the poor on the charitable institutions of the 
town. The average annual number of births, 
(deducted from a comparison of the last four 
years,) attended by the officers of the Lying-in 
Charity, is fonr thousand three hundred; and 
the number of births to the population may be 
assumed as one in twenty-eight inhabitants. 
This annual average of births, therefore, repre- 
sents a population of 124,400 and assuming 
that of Manchester and the environs to be 
230,000, more than one-half of its inhabitants 
are, therefore, either so destitute or so degrad- 
ed, as to require the assistance of public cha- 
rity in bringing their offspring into the world. 

“ The children thus adopted by the public, 
are often neglected by their parents. The 
early age at which girls are admitted into the 
factories, prevents their acquiring much know-i 
ledge of domestic economy; and, even sup- 
posing them to have had accidental opportuni- 
ties or making this acquisition, the extent to 
which women are employed in the mills* does 
not, even after marriage, permit the general 
application of its principles. The infant is the 
victim of the system ; it has not lived long, ere 
it is abandoned to the care of a hireling or 
neighbour, whilst its mother pursues her ac- 
customed toil. Sometimes a little girl has the 
charge of the child, or even of two or three 
collected from neighbouring houses. Thus 
abandoned to one whose sympathies are not 
interested in its welfare, or whose time is too 
often also occupied in household drudgery, the 
child is ill-fed, dirty, ill-clothed, exposed to 
cold and neglect; and, in consequence, more 
than one-hair of the offspring of the poor (as 
may be proved by the bins of mortality of the 
town) die before they have completed their 
fifth year. The strongest survive ; but the 
same causes which destroy the weakest, impair 
the vigour of the more robust; and hence the 
children of our manufacturing population are 
proverbially pale and sallow, tnough not gene- 
rally emaciated, nor the subjects of disease. 
We cannot subscribe to those exaggerated and 
unscientific accounts of the physical ailments 
to which they are liable, which have been 
lately revived with an eagerness and haste 
equally unfriendly to taste and truth ; but ws 
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are convinced, that the operation of these 
causes, continuing unchecked through succes- 
sive generations, would tend to depress the 
health of the people ; and that consequent phy- 
sical ills would accumulate in an unhappy pro- 
gression. 

“ We Jiave avoided alluding to evidence 
which is founded on general opinion, or de- 
pends merely on matters of perception; and 
nave chiefly availed ourselves of such as ad- 
mitted of a statistical classification. We may, 
however, be permitted to add, that our own ex- 
perience, confirmed by that of those members 
of our profession, on whose judgment we can 
rely with the greatest confidence, induces us 
to conclude, that diseases assume a lower and 
more chronic type in Manchester, than in 
smaller towns and in agricultural districts; 
and a residence in the Hospitals of Edinburgh, 
end practice in the Dispensaries amongst the 
most debased part of its inhabitants, enables 
us to affirm with confidence, that the diseases 
occurring here admit of less aotive antiphlogis- 
tic or depletory treatment, than those incioent 
to the degraded population of the old town of 
that city. 

Mr. Roberton has proved, that “ the nature 
of the present employment of the people of 
Manchester renders existence itself, in thou- 
sands of instances, one long disease.” We 
have seen in the extract from Dr. Kaye’s 
Pamphlet, from proofs given by Mr. Rober- 
ton, that during 1830, the patients admitted 
at the four great dispensaries amounted to 
22,626, independently of those assisted at 
other charitable institutions, such as the In- 
firmary, amounting at least to 10,000 more. 
To this he adds many other calculations, 
which bring him to this conclusion, that 
u not fewer, perhaps, than three-fourths of 
the inhabitants of Manchester annually are, 
or fancy they are, under the necessity of sub- 
mitting to medical treatment.” To the evils 
of the Factory System his observant eyes are 
wide open, and especially to the “ astounding 
inebriety.” The present manufacturing sys- | 
tem, he shows, “ has not produced a healthy 
population, but one, on the contrary, where 
there always exists considerable, and some- 
times general poverty, and- an extraordinary 
amount of petty crime; that in several re- 
spects, they are in a less healthy, and a worse 
condition than at any period within the two 
last centuries.” 

Dr. Kaye, referring to the frequent allu- 
sions that have been made to the supposed rate 
of mortality in Manchester, as the standard by 
which the health of the manufacturing popu- 
lation may be ascertained, well observes, that 
from the mortality of towns their comparative 
health cannot be invariably deduced. For 
there is a state of physical depression which 
does not terminate in total organic changes, 
which, however, converts existence into a 
prolonged disease, and is not only compatible 
with life, but is proverbially protracted to an 
advanced senility. 


But Mr. Sadler goes into the very heart of 
his melancholy subject, and compares the pro- 
portion of those buried under and above the 
age of forty in|Manchester (that part of it in 
which theregistOTed burials are given together 
with the ages of the interred) with the corres- 
ponding interments of the immensely larger 
cities of London and Paris. What are the re- 
sults? To every 100,000 interments under 
forty, there would be above that age, in Lon- 
don 63,666 ; in Paris, 66,109 ; in Manchester 
only 47,291, — in piker words , 16,375 /««* 
would have survived that period in Manchcsta 
than in London, and 17,818/eieer than in Paris 
The operative spinners complain that few ol 
themselves survive forty! It is quite truei 
Calculating the mean duration of life fioa 
mortality registers, it is in London about 33 
years, in Paris 34, in Manchester 24 1-lfl 
years only ! In other towns where the sum 
system prevails, it is still less ; in Stockport^ 
it is 22 years only, that town not having in- 
creased so rapidly as Manchester from immi' 
gration. 

We have already touched incidentally oil 
the Cruelties perpetrated in the Factories 
What is a billy-roller? A billy-roller is i 
heavy rod from two to three yards long, and 
of two inches diameter, with an iron pivot al 
each end. Its primary and proper function w 
to run on the top of the cording over the feed 
ing cloth. Its secondary and improper fuse 
tion is to rap little children 44 on the head 
making their heads crack, so that you maj 
hear the blow at the distance of six or eighl 
yards, in spite of the din and rolling of them* 
chinery.” Mr. Whitehead, clothier at Schole#| 
near Holmfirth, a most respectable and trust 
worthy man, tells the Committee, that often 
when a child, so fatigued as not to know wbe 
ther it is at work or not, falls into some error 
the billy-spinner takes the billy-roller and 
says, 44 Damn thee, little devil, close it,” and 
then smites it over the head, face, or abonl- 
ders. It is very difficult, he adds, to go into 
a mill in the latter part of the day— particu- 
larly winter, when the children are weary 
and sleepy — and not to hear some of tbenl 
crying for being thus beaten. A young gir| 
has had the end of a billy-roller jammed 
through her cheek ; and a woman in Holm- 
firth was beaten to death. We have been 
taking another glance over the cruelties* 
described by scores of witnesses, not a fev of 
whom had been sufferers, but any detailed ac- 
count of them would be sickening — so we re- 
frain. Suffice it to say, that unless the wit- 
nesses be all liars of the first magnitude, the 
billy-roller is in active employment in man/ 
factories — that black strap is at frequent work 
in them all — that cuffs from open and blow* 
from clenched hands are plentiful as black- 
berries- 1 — that samples are shown of ertrj sp** 
cies of whaking — and that there is no dear 
of that perhaps most brutal of all besatly pa* 
nishment, kicking. 
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To bo billy-rolle red or strapped, after per- 
haps having been bucketed for falling asleep, 
ii bad to endure ; still it seems to be insensate 
matter that gives the pain — wood or leather. 

A blow from the fiat is hateful ; yet the hand 
being in common use, the degradation is not 
in sneh cases utter. The boy wipes his bloody 
nose, and he forgives the fist of the overlooker. 
Bat a foot — a large, stinking, splay-foot — • 
flung suddenly out “ with a Jung” ere a boy 
has time by crouching to elude or supplicate, 
lavage as it is, is yet more insulting, and 
sends to the core of the heart the shame of 
slavery, that can be extinguished but by un- 
dying hatred and deadly revenge. We won- 
der there are no murders. But what if the 
lucked be — a girl ! We do not mean a little 
girl, eight or ten years' old, for that is not the 
precise kind of brutality we are thinking of 
in a kicking to such a one as she ; the worst 
of a kick in her case is, that it may kill her 
on the spot, or make her a cripple for life. 
We mean a girl who, approaching to puberty, 
and in those heated regions they too soon 
reach it, has something of the pride of sex, 
perhaps of beauty ; and in presence of her 
sweetheart, she herself being chaste and not 
immodest, and many such there ore even in 
Factories, feels her whole being degraded be- 
neath that of a brute- beast, in her person sud- 
denly assailed by such shameful outrage from 
the hoof of a fiend grinning the while like a 
»*tyr. Mr. Sadler — exhibiting some black, 
heavy, leathern thongs, one of them fixed in 
a tort of handle, the smack of which, when 
struck upon the table, resounded through the 
House — exclaimed, “Sir I should wish to pro- 
pose an additional clause in this bill, enacting, 
that the overseer who dares to lay the lash on 
the almost naked body of the child, shall be 
sentenced to the tread-mill for a month ; and 
it would be right, if the roaster, who knowingly 
tolerates the infliction of this cruelty on abused 
infancy, this insult on parental feeling, this 
disgrace on the national character, should bear 
him company, though he roll to the house of 
correction in bis chariot." A month in the 
tread-mill! Why, many a dishonest fellow 
gets that and more for picking a bumpkin’s 
fob of his watch, or the pocket of his great- 
coat of a purse at the door of a theatre. The 
man who kicks a girl must not be suffered to 
pollute the steps of a tread-mill, or to violate 
the feelings of vagrants. He must be flogged 
privately and publicly, his raw back denied 
plaster, — his head shaved, — and his carcass 
clothed in some ingeniously ignominious 
<tan, of a substance suited to be spit upon, 
mid aboard adjusted to his posteriors, that his 
Jife may not ue sacrificed by the continual 
lucking legalized by the legislative wisdom 

the State, nor yet the feet of its inflictors 
aoiled by contact with the “ shameful parts of 
his constitution." 

If there be truth in the account we have 
thus far given of the Factory System, what 


must be the Morality — we mean the immo- 
rality of the boys and girls ! Mr. Drake, a 
worthy manufacturer, says, “ As far as I have 
observed with regard to morals in the Mills t 
there is every thing about them that is dis- 
gusting to every one conscious of correct mo- 
rality. Their language is veTy indecent; and 
both sexes take great liberties with each other 
in the Mills, without being at all ashamed of 
their conduct." Another witness says, “ They 
are immoral in all their conduct. Going to 
the Factories is like going to a school, but it 
is to learn every thing that is bad." Mr. 
Benjamin Bradshaw, a witness of great intel- 
ligence, and a pious man, a preacher among 
the Methodists, says, “They are, generally 
speaking, ignorant and wicked, proverbially 
so ; to hear them in the Factory, and see their 
conduct, would move any body with com- 
miseration that had any thing like a feeling 
of concern for the morals of his fellow-crea- 
tures ; they are, in general, bad to an extreme." 
— But here the details are far more painful than 
of the cases of cruelty , and some of them truly 
horrible. Many Factories are the worst of 
brothels. ***** 
Fathers wept before the Committee, thiuk- 
ing of their own daughters. The contagion 
of vice in the heated and huddled Factory is 
dreadful, and the disease is rank among very 
childhood. ***** 
Tet think not that even the Factory System 
has utterly eradicated all virtue from the fe- 
male character. Many masters there are who 
do all they can for their children. It may 
seem, but it is not, invidious, to mention by 
name one out of many — Mr. John Wood, ju- 
nior, of Bradford, of whom the Rev. G. S. 
Bull, of Bierly, thus spoke a few days ago at 
a great Factory Bill meeting held at Notting- 
ham. “ I have the honour of living in the 
same parish with that distinguished and be- 
nevolent individual ; I have the honour of su- 
perintending a day-school established by him, 
and I inform this assemblage, that he has 
lately taken on 60 additional, hands, in order 
that 60 children might be left at liberty to at- 
tend that school. It is impossible to describe 
the delight felt by him in putting that school 
on its legs, and he said to me, 1 Sir, that is 

THE BEST ROOM IB MY WORKS.’ The affection 

that subsists between the employer and the 
children in the whole of Mr. Wood’s esta- 
blishment, is more beautiful than I can ex- 
press." And who is the Rev. G. S. Bull? 
The man who, next to Mr. Sadler — not for- 
getting his admirable lay brother, Richard 
Oastler — has most strenuously exerted him- 
self — soul and body — in this holy cause. He 
had, at the time he was examined, Sunday- 
schools under his su j^erintendence, containing 
616 scholars, one-third of them being engaged 
in Factories. He has been led to conclude, 
from an observation of the different classes, 
that there is much more demoralization aris- 
ing from the Factory System, than from any 
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other system of employment for the children 
of the poor. Bat he says with great earnest- 
ness, in another part of his most instructive 
evidence, “ I should do injustice to many 
young persons who are brought up in the 
Factory System, if I did not say, that their in- 
dustry, neatness, and disposition to improve 
themselves, are beyond the powers of my 
commendation. I know several such. I 
have several such females employed, under 
my superintendence, as Sunday-school teach- 
ers, for whom I do, and ought to entertain the- 
greatest respect ; but I would say, that these 
are exceptions to the generality of young per- 
sons brought up in Factories." — The general- 
ity of them, he says, are as unfit as they pos- 
sibly can be to fill the important station of a 
cottager’s wife. Many cknnot even mend a 
hole in their garments, or dam a stocking ; 
and he knew of one little girl whose father 
was so anxious that she should acquire the 
use of the needle, that 44 when he was confined 
at home himself by a lameness, he sat over 
her, after her return from work, with a little 
light rod in his hand, and insisted on her 
mending her stockings, though she was falling 
asleep continually, and when she nodded over 
it, he gave her a very gentle tap upon the 
head with the rod." — 44 The Factory-dolls," 
as a working-man calls them, can in no case 
make or mend their own clothes, nor in any 
way supply the wants of a family when they 
become mothers. 

In a letter in defence of the Cotton Facto- 
ries, addressed to Lord Althorp, by Mr. Hol- 
land Hoole, we find this passage : 44 The week 
which follows Whitsunday is a universal holy- 
day in Manchester, and is celebrated by pro- 
cessions of Sunday-school children, assembled 
to the number of 25 to 80,000. Your Lord- 
ship might there see 4 the miserable victims of 
the Cotton Factory System,’ well clad, and 
often even elegantly dressed, in full health 
and beauty, a sight to gladden a monarch — 
not to be paralleled, perhaps, in the whole of 
the civilized world ; and your Lordship would, 

I firmly believe, draw this conclusion, that the 
hands employed in Cotton Factories, so far 
from being degraded below their neighbours 
of the same rank in society, far exceed them 
in comfort, in order, and even in health." 

This is very amiable. Mr. Holland Hoole 
is a good-hearted, nor do we doubt, an en- 
lightened man, and the spectacle he speaks of 

is, we know, very beautiful. We have seen 

it. Many of the girls at Factories are of an 
interesting appearance — not a few lovely; 
many of the boys good-looking — not a few 
handsome ; and the whole together, in their 
best array, make a pleasant show. They are 
English. But there is much wan smiling 
there, and many wo-begone faces, that 44 vain- 
ly struggle at a smile;" hundreds white as 
plaster of Paris ; and scores of an indescriba- 
ble colour,— -of which the ground looks yellow 
glimmered over by blue, — less like death than 


consumption. They are, in general, neatly 
clad ; and strange if, on such an occasion, it 
were otherwise in Lancashire*; too 44 elegant- 
ly dressed," many of the girls are, we fear; 
yet we must not be harshly critical on snch a 
holyday. 

One of the witoeeses, — Thomas Daniel, an 
acute man, — says before the Committee, 41 u 
to the appearance of health of the children, 
(who walk in Whitsunday-week procession,) 
they are the most delicate and the most feeble- 
looking; and as to their dresses, it may be 
thought very fine with them, and it certainly 
is attended with some expense, but it is of no 
value; and the dresses are principally of 
white calico or cambric frocks, that make 
them look fine, and they take great pride in 
them, I have no doubt." Thomas is no great 
admirer of Whitsun-week holydays. And 
far better, think we, were they distributed. 
In most places, there are but two holydays in 
the whole year. As for Lord Althorp, he is 
perhaps a better judge of fat cattle at a show 
in Smithfield, than of lean Factory boys and 
girls in a Whitsunday festival in Manchester. 
He might, therefore, draw from such a sight 
such a conclusion as Mr. Holland Hoole firm- 
ly believes he would; but such conclusion 
would be illogical. The 44 comfort" and 44 or- 
der" apparent in that well-garbed and well- 
marshalled assemblage, transitory as a slow- 
floating beautiful summer-cloud, seem almost 
to belong to a visionary world, before the eyes 
of him who has seen the discomfort and disor- 
der of the real. world, in which the creatures 
of that pageantry are glad to get kicked and 
strapped, so that from his throne descends not 
the billy-roller. 

Contrast the picture painted by Mr. Holland 
Hoole, with one of a similar kind by Ebenezer 
Elliot, — 44 Preston Mills," a Jubilee in cele- 
bration of the Reform Bill. We take it from 
this year’s Amulet, an Annual always fall of 
good things. Ebenezer Elliot is next— not 
behind Crabbe — the greatest Poet of the Poor. 
And he calls poetry (did not we ouTselves use 
the same words before him in the Nodes ’) 
44 impassioned truth." 

44 The day was fair, the cannon roar'd, 

Cold blew the bracing north, 

And Preston’s mills, by thousands pour'd 
Their little captives forth. 

44 All in their best they paced the street, 

All glad that they were free ; 

And sang a song with voices sweet — 

They sang ofTiberty ! 

44 But from their lips the rose had fled, 

Like 4 death-in-life' they smiled; 

And still as each pass'd by, I said, 

Alas! is that a child? 

44 Flags waved, and men — a ghastly crew— 
March’d with them aide by side ; 

While hand in hand, and two by two, 

They moved — a living tide. 

44 Thousands and thousands— oh, so white! 
With eyes so glased and dull ! 
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Alia ! it was indeed a sight 
Too sadly beautiful! 

“ And, oh, the fang their voices gave, 

Refuses to depart ! 

‘ This is a wailing for the grave!’ 

I whisper’d to my heart. 
u It was as if, where roses blush’d, 

A sudden, blasting gale, 

O’er fields of bloom had rudely rush’d, 

And turn’d the roses pale. 

“ It was as if, in glen and grove, 

The wild birds sadly sung ; 

And every linnet mourn’d its love, 

And every thrush its young. 

“ It was as if, in dungeon gloom, 

Where chain’d Despair reclined, 

A sound came from the living tomb, 

And hymn’d the passing wind. 

“And while they sang, and though they smiled, 
My soul groan’d heavily — 

Oh ! who would wish to have a child ! 

A mother who would be !” 

The contagion of vice spreads from the 
Factories. They are, many of them, nurse- 
ries of prostitution. In bad times — and how 
long is it since they have been good ? — in bad 
times, which are, like demons’ visits, many 
tod short between — shoals are sent into the 
streets, to shame, sin, and death. So says the 
evidence — and is it possible to disbelieve it? 
That evil is in the Factory System; and, alas ! 
in many a system besides. Is it, therefore, 
to be denied, overlooked, let alone, given up 
at hopeless? God forbid we should calum- 
niate the poor creatures — we but believe in 
sorrow what their parents have told us ; — and 
we do not, like Mr. Mill, call on “ legisla- 
tion,” or the “ powerful agency of popular 
auction,” to “ direct an intense degree of dis- 
approbation” on such sufferers and sinners; but 
we call on both to do what they can for their 
protection from such wo and such wickedness. 

We call not even “ for an intense degree 
of disapprobation” on the overlookers and 
others, who, it has been proved, are too fre- 
quently guilty of very great barbarities. Their 
temper, their patience, must be often severely 
tried. Nay, sometimes they are cruel from a 
sense of duty. The strap rouses the soundest 
deeper — the most callous feel the billy-roller. 
Slaves will grow up into tyrants. With more 
sleep and more rest, there would be far less 
punishment — there would then be no call for 
crnelty ; — the supply, we presume, would be 
regulated by the demand. We call not even 
“ for an intense degree of disapprobation” on 
the supporters of the system out of which 
such evils inevitably arise. But we denounce 
the system itself, as it now works ; and we 
call down blessings on the heads of all men 
who are striving to reform it. Some of “ the 
modes in which legislation can weaken the 
tendency of such evils to increase” have been 
shown; and though the regulations it may 
enact will leave many evils to be bewailed, 
some — much — -nay, great diminution of them 
Mumm, — Vol. XXIII. 


may before very long be effected ; — enough to 
justify still better and brighter Ijopes of the 
distant future. 

Such is the Factory System which Mr. Sad- 
ler has so nobly striven — with some noble co- 
adjutors — to deprive of its sting. But how 
will that be done by his Bill? The sting 
will still be in the monster; but much of the 
venom will be taken from it, and what is left 
will not be mortal. For first of all, it prohi- 
bits the labour of infants under the age of 
nine years. How much may, in time, be 
learned at home or at school, before the expi- 
ration of that period, now worse than lost! 
How many little domestic arts and appliances, 
in which children of the same tender years 
are so skilful, “ among the rural villages and 
farms !” And better far even than these, 
how much of filial affection sweetening the 
sense of duty, a sense, alas ! in those districts 
within many miserable families utterly un- 
known! Children may then learn to say 
their prayers, and their parents will be happy 
to hear them doing so — to see their little 
arms and hands in the attitude of prayer, un- 
scarred and undiscoloured by cruel wounds. 
Now, prayer must seem to too many wretch- 
ed parents a mockery— or worse than a 
mockery from such livid lips; and how can the 
poor creatures get through a prayer under a 
load of weariness — struggling, or sinking with- 
out a struggle, in the short respite of a sleep ! 

Then to all between nine and eighteen 
years, actual work, exclusive of meals and re- 
freshment, is to be limited to — ten hours. 
Ten hours! limited to ten hours! 11 Is there 
not, Sir,” — indignantly exclaims the eloquent 
Children’s Friend — “ something inexpressibly 
cruel, most disgustingly selfish, in thus at- 
tempting to ascertain the utmost limits to 
which infant labour and fatigue may be car- 
ried, without their certainly occasioning mi- 
sery and destruction ! — the full extent of pro- 
fitable torture that may be safely inflicted, 
and in appealing to learned and experienced 
doctors to fix the precise point, beyond which 
it would be murder to proceed!” To the hu- 
mane mind, somewhat inconsiderate in its 
merciful disposition, it at first seems as if Mr. 
Sadler’s own Bill were barbarous. It cuts off 
but one hour — or two^-(aye, in many cases, 
three and four, and five,) from the weary 
working-day, and still leaves children slaves. 
But poor people, young and old, must work, 
and they are willing to work. Even in one 
hour may then be developed many blessings. 
In one hour are now crowded countless curses. 
Put on or take off twenty pounds, when a 
strong man’s back bears 200, and he slackens 
his pace in pain, or increases it with pleasure, 
beneath the loaded, or the lightened burden. 

But the mercy is to be shown not to their 
mere bodies, but to their minds. Tea! they 
have minds — and what is more, hearts, and 
immortal souls. Many who harangue and 
scribble about the education of the people, 
No. 185—2 D 
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forget that,— or perhaps they do not believe | 
it. We, who have been called lovers of in- 
tellectual darkness among the lower ranks, 
have wished to see the torch of knowledge 
lighted at the stin of Revelation, that it may 
burn, a shining and a saving light, over all 
the land, undimmed by mists, and steady in 
storms. 

But what minds — to say nothing of hearts 
and souls— can there be in those Factories i 
Many of extraordinary— of surpassing worth. 
They have sent witnesses to the Committee 
who are an honour to England. They have 
sent delegates over great part of the north, 
whom to despise would prove the proudest 
aristocrat to be despicable, man to man. 
“ Wbat lessons had theyknown ?” There is 
the mystery. But in that clamorous and 
doleful region they found silence and light, 
in which the powers and faculties of their 
minds grew up to no unstately strength ; as 
one sometimes sees trees green and , flourish- 
ing, though their leaves be somewhat dimmed 
with dust, and their knotted boles begrimed 
with the smoke — with the soot of cities. 

' And what are their hearts ? We have seen 
them, and groaned to see, withered and rot- 
ten, or when crushed, full of ashes. But all 
are not such. Nature's holiest affections have, 
in thousands of cases* there survived both the 
mildew and the blight. The profligate boy, 
who may have cursed his own father to his 
face, and broken his mother’s heart, grown 
up to be a man, has outgrown the vices that 
once seemed festering in his own heart, and 
to blacken its very blood. He has become a 
good husband to the wife, whom when almost 
a child he had basely seduced ; and rather 
than see his boy such a boy as he was, his 
girl such a girl as once was the mother that 
bore him, would he see them both buried in 
one grave, and pray that their parents too 
might be dust to dust. 

How mnch unassisted human nature may 
thus do by means of its own affections, for its 
own purification, we know not; but let in 
upon the forsaken soul even some small stray 
light of religion, like a few broken sun-rays 
through a chink in the window of a room ly- 
ing in deserted darkness, and in both there 
shall be the same vital change. Perhaps a 
few plants in. flower-pots had been left by the 
tenants on going away, to die on the floor in 
their worthlessness; and they were almost 
dead. But they lift up their leaves at that 
faint touch of light, and look towards the day. 
Thus will they live lingeringly on, and won- 
drously survive in that less than twilight. 
Let in more sun, and with it too the blessed 
breath of heaven, and they will recover some 
tinge of beauty. Fling open the shutters, 
and show them all the sky, and in a few 
weeks green as emerald is the foliage, and 
bright are the blossoms as rubies. Even so 
is it with the flowering plants— the thoughts 
and feelings in that soul — the soul of an ope- 


rative in a Factory or Cotton-mill ; and if you 
think the illustration out of place as too poeti. 
cal, you can feel nothing for the glory that ii 
seen by the inner eye, sometimes stealing over 
the degradation of our fallen nature. 

As the Factory System now works, all who 
do get any education, get it under dismal dif- 
ficulties and disadvantages ; the most any get 
can be but little ; and thousands on thousand! 
get none. The very young, wearied and worn 
out as they must be, do not need to be sent to 
bed ; but if the power of cruelty could for- 
ward them on their last legs, to school, we 
defy it to keep the leaden lids from closing 
over the dim eyes in sleep. By the time they 
might, by possibility, go to school, what in- 
clination will they have to learn ? A school- 
room filled at sunset with children, who have 
been employed as they have been since son- 
rise, would be a shocking spectacle, and we 
devoutly trust there are few such places of 
punishment in a Christian land. But under 
Mr. Sadler's Bill, school education, which 
had been going on with many before. nine 
years of age, might be continued, in some 
measure, after that period, and all might hare 
some instruction. A wish for it, perhaps a 
desire, might spring up among the children 
themselves ; and those parents who have now 
not only -an excuse for their indifference, bat 
in nature and reason a right of scorn, when 
you talk to them about reading and writing, 
would be ashamed of their own ignorance, 
and look better after their children in all 
things. They would be proud and happy to 
see them getting a month's schooling now 
and then, and small, after all has been done, 
must be the scholarship that can ever be 
acquired, except what nature teaches, in those 
Factories. 

Under the present system, — sorry are we 
to say it, but it is true, — little good is done 
by Sunday-schools. Under Mr. Sadler’s Bill, 
great good might be done by them— good in- 
calculable ; for they would entirely change 
their character. Now, they are the only 
means of education. The Rev. G. S. Boll 
says, that “ Children cannot obtain any thing 
like a knowledge of letters suitable for a 
cottage education, except on Sunday.” Tbat 
excellent man has been a Sunday-school 
teacher ever since he was sixteen yews of 
age, and has scarcely ever spent a Sunday 
without attending them personally. In seven 
Sunday-schools in his own neighbourhood, 
there are 1135 scholars. But he confesses 
that their effects have not been great, in coon- 
teracting the immoral and irreligious tenden- 
cies that exist in human nature, througboot 
the manufacturing districts. Their failure, 
he says, is mainly attributable to the “ 1««* 
tude of the scholars." The poor creatines 
cannot command their attention. Besides, 
the time during which they are instructed w 
quite insufficient to produce the desired ef- 
fect ;— two hours before divine service, is 
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lammer, one hour in winter, and another hour 
before divine service in the afternoon. But 
from the time of instruction have to be de- 
ducted the intervals of marking attendance, 
giving out books and taking them in, and 
preparing to attend divine service, which is a 
very considerable diminution of time. During 
nearly the whole time, they are occupied 
with the mere machinery of reading, — the A, 
B, C part of it ; and as to impressing religious 
>recepts, or explaining religious doctrines, it 
s next to impossible. Then there is great 
lifficulty in finding proper teachers. They 
>elong to that class who have to make long 
ind laborious exertions during the preceding 
week, to earn their own maintenance. And 
■hey, asks the chairman of the committee, 

‘ nevertheless, seeing the total destitution in 
vhich the children would be otherwise left, 
levote their only day of leisure or of domestic 
injoyment, to the' noble . purpose of giving 
ome little instruction or information to those 
>oor deserted children?” And the Rev. G.* 
1. Bull replies, “ I would say that I, as a cler- 
gyman, am almost entirely indebted to the 
abouring classes for the assistance by which 
>16 children are, in some degree, religiously 
iducated under my care; and I would also 
dd, that it is the lamentation of many of my 
eachers — their own spontaneous lamentation 
—that the circumstances of their youth, I was 
roing to say infancy, the continuous labour 
o which they have been accustomed, and the 
ittle leisure they have had for improvement, 
ender them far less efficient than they would 
rish.” At a meeting of 48 Sunday-school 
eachers, of various denominations, (a teacher 
sing voted to the chair, who was himself 
art-owner of a Factory,) they came to a una- 
imouB resolution, that the Factory Systejn, 
s at present conducted, decidedly interfered 
nth their plans of religious instruction, and 
bat the amelioration which had been pro- 
ceed, was absolutely necessary, that they 
night have any chance 6f producing those 
ffects which they desired to see, as the result 
f their labours. We can add nothing to the 
imple statement of these simple men. Under 
dr. Sadler's Bill, evening schools would 
rise, children would then learn to read, and 
ben Sunday-schools would be schools of 
eligion. 

But while children continue to be employed 
a the Factories, say twelve hours and a half 
.-day, exclusive of meals and recreation, it 
oast be a painful thing to all minds, as it has 
•ften been to the mind of the good clergyman 
rom whom we have been quoting, “ to consi- 
ler the manner in which we confine the chil- 
Iren on the Sabbath-day, after the very close 
confinement of the week. They may think that 
ur system on the Sabbath-day is a sort of 
notification of the system in the week-day; 
or we, while they are stowed up in the mills 
luring six days of the week, confine them in 
ur crowded Sunday-school rooms on the Sab- 


bath-day.” One and all of the medieal wit- 
nesses — Blundell, Carlisle, Brodie, Roget, 
Blizzard, Elliotson, Tu thill, Green, Key, 
Guthrie, Bell, Travers, — speak in the strong- 
est terms of the certain and great injury to 
the health of children who have been working 
all the week twelve hours a-day and more, in 
heated Factories, from being shut up again in 
crowded schools on the Sabbath. Under the 
present system; the most conscientious and 
pious men can hardly bring themselves to 
believe Sunday-schools should be encouraged; 
under another, no conscientious and pious 
man could for a moment doubt that they 
would be a precious blessing to the poor. 

We have no room now — to enter at any 
length into the* politico-economical view of 
the question. It would appear that some Mill- 
owners have declared they cannot abridge 
“ the long and slavish hours of infant-labour,” 
because of the Corn Laws. Suppose they 
were just to try. We do not see any very 
great difficulty they would have to encounter 
in getting on tolerably well with the abridg- 
ment and the Corn Laws. Were not many 
of them once very poor — who are now very 
rich men — in spite of the Corn Laws ? Dur- 
ing their progress to opulence (the wealth of 
some of them to the imagination of a poor 
man like us seems enormous) were wages 
always progressive too, and the operatives 
well off? But has it never occurred to 
them, that “ ipany of them owe every far- 
thing they possess to tbpse little labourers ?” 
They may complain, then, of the Corn Laws ; 
but not employ them as an argument against 
their showing gratitude to their benefactors. 
Grant they suffer some loss. Is the sight of 
smiles spread over five hundred human faces 
no recompense to a rich or well-to-do man for 
the loss of a shilling or two in the pound ? 
To men of commonplace — common run hu- 
manity — we think it might ; and among the 
Mill-owners there are many men whose cha- 
racters are up to that mark, — many far above 
it, who will not oppose — but we trust Support, 
Mr. Sadler’s Bill, and afterwards with a safe 
conscience, if such be their way of thinking, 
they may try to crack the heads of the Corn 
Laws with their billy-rollers. 

But they are afraid that the loss will fall 
upon the poor. This is taking up new ground 
— a change of position. They surely can con- 
sent — if they choose— to an abridgment of 
the wages of the poor — in spite of the Com 
Laws. 

But grant that the operatives undfer a Ten- 
Hour Bill will get less wages, because they 
will then produce less. How much less will 
they produce ? As a man works better when 
he is not,tired than when he is, he will, it is 
admitted on and by all hands, do as mueh, 
minus one-twelfth part , in ten hours as in 
twelve ; and is a twelfth-part of his weekly 
wag(BS a price that he would grudge to pay 
for some domestic happiness every evening, 
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some rest and something better than rest 
every Sabbath. 

Bat as he will suffer less under ten hours’ 
work than under twelve or more, so he will 
cost himself less in keeping himself alive. 
Doctor’s fees, one item of his expenses, will 
dwindle down to next to nothing. The chil- 
dren will have time to go home to meals. 
That is no small saving. And Joseph Sadler, 
the Rev. Mr. Bull, and other witnesses, point 
out many savings besides — which taken toge- 
ther, might more than counterbalance the loss 
of a twelfth-part of wages. 

But what if, in ten hours, operatives in 
Factories were to do as much as they now 
do? Then would they be “healthy, wealthy, 
and wise and they would owe it all to Mr. 
Sadler. 

The wealth of a nation can never be in- 
creased by the sacrifice of the strength and 
lives of the people employed in one great 
branch of its manufactures. Pauperism is 
not a source of national wealth. In Factories 
you see few operatives above forty years old. 


Have they gone to their graves, or the work- 
house ? 

Many to the workhouse — more to the 
grave. 

In the Appendix to the Report, there is a 
Comparative Table of the duration of life. 
We have the number of persons buried, and 
at what age buried, during fifteen years, 
(181ft to 1830,) in certain counties and places; 
namely, in Rutland, Essex', London, Chester, 
Norwich, and Carlisle ; the several parishes 
of Bolton-le-Moors, Bury, Preston, Wigan, 
Bradford, (in Yorkshire,) Stockport and Mac- 
clesfield ; the town of Leeds, and the town- 
ships of Holbeck and Beeston, in the parish 
of Leeds ; showing the number buried under 
five years of age, from ft to 10, from 10 to 15, 
from 1 ft to 20, from 20 to 30, and so for each 
decennary period to the end of life : with de- 
cimal results annexed, for the purpose of 
comparison. It is a most instructive nest of 
Tables, and here are results. 

In every 10,000 of the persons buried, 
there died — 


In the Healthy County, 


Under 20 
Years old. 

3756 

Under 40 
Years old. 

5031 

Lived to 40 
and upwards. 

4969 

In the Marshy County,' 


4279 

5805 

4105 

In the Metropolis, 


4580 

6111 

3889 

In the City of Chester, 


4538 

6066 

3934 

In the City of Norwich, 


4962 

6049 

3951 

In the City of Carlisle, (former state) .... 

5319 

9325 

3674 

In the City of Carlisle, (present state) .... 

5668 

6927 

3071 

In the Town of Bradford, (Worsted Spinning) 

5896 

7061 

2939 

In the Town of Macclesfield, (Silk Spinning and Throwing) . 

In the Town of Wigan, (Cotton Spinning, &c.) 

5889 

7300 

2700 

5911 

7117 

2833 

In the Town of Preston, 

'ditto) .... 

6083 

7462 

2538 

In the Town of Bury, , i 

ditto) .... 

6017 

5319 

2631 

In the Town of Stockport, 

ditto) .... 

6005 

7367 

2033 

In the Town of Bolton, | 

ditto} .... 

6113 

7459 

2541 

In the Town of Leeds, (Woo 

len, Flax, and Silk Spinning, &c.) 

6213 

7441 

2559 

Holbeck, (Flax Spinning) 

6133 

7337 

2663 


So that about as many have died brfore their 
twentieth year, x where the Factory system ex- 
clusively prevails, as before their fortieth year 
elsewhere. 

But are the operatives themselves afraid of 
a fall in their wages under a Ten -Hour Bill ? 
No. Men, women, and children, are unani- 
mous for release from slavery. Many believe 
there will be no fall, many that there will ; 
but though as a class they are degraded, they 
are yet human ; they feel, though you treat 
them as such, that they are neither machines 
nor brutes. 

Seeing and feeling the subject in all its 
bearings, Mr. Sadler, towards the close of his 
speech, broke forth into the following fine 
strain of eloquence: — •“ The industrious classes 
are looking with intense interest to the pro- 
ceedings of this night, and are demanding 
protection for themselves and their children. 
Thousands of maternal bosoms are beating 
with the deepest anxiety for the future fate of 
their long oppressed and degraded offspring. 


Nay, the children themselves are made aware 
of the importance of your present decision, 
and look towards the House for succour. I 
wish I could bring a group of these little ones 
to that bar, — I am sure their silent appearance 
would plead more forcibly in their behalf than 
the loudest eloquence. I shall not soon forget 
their affecting presence on & recent occasion, 
when many thousands of the people of the 
north were assembled in their cause — when 
in the intervals of those loud and general accla- 
mations which rent the air, while their great 
and unrivalled champion, Richard Oastler, 
(whose name is now lisped by thousands of 
these infants, and will be transmitted to pos- 
terity with undiminished gratitude and affec- 
tion ;) — when this friend of the Factory chil- 
dren was pleading their cause as he alone can 
plead it, the repeated cheers of a number of 
shrill voices were heard, which sounded like 
echoes to our own; and on looking around, 
we saw several groups of little children, 
amidst the crowd, who raised their voices is 
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the fervour of hope end exaltation, while 
the/ heard their sufferings commiserated, and, 
is they believed, about to be redressed. Sir, 
I still hope, as I did then, that their righteous 
cause will prevail. But I have seen enough 
to mingle apprehension with my hopes. I 
perceive the rich and the powerful once more 
leaguing against them, and wielding that 
wealth which these children, or such as they, 
have created, against their cause. I have 
long seen the mighty efforts that are made to 
keep them in bondage, and have been deeply 
affected at their continued success ; so that I 
can hardly refrain from exclaiming with one 
of old, 1 1 returned, and considered all the 
oppressions that are done under the sun, and 
beheld the tears of such as were oppressed, 
and on the side of the oppressors there was 
power, but they had no comforter !’ ” 

[The Westminster Review contains an article 
m ike same subject, from which we make a few 
ntracts.] 

For the degree of labour which is de- 
manded from the working classes, and the 
meagreness of the remuneration which most 
of them receive, thanks may be given to the 
opponents of free trade, and the partisans of 
monopoly. The increase of population, though 
it has been little subjected to the wholesome 
control of moral restraint, has never been so 
rapid as the augmentation of the resources of 
the country might have been, had its commerce 
been unrestricted. But devoid of education, 
rendered reckless by want and extreme toil, 
tempted by the boon practically offered by the 
kwforthe increase of the population, the most 
vretched of the working classes have married 
lithe earliest period ; and while commerce has 
overtaken the limits prescribed to it by the 
kw, the population has surpassed all that 
nnder such limitation is consistent with the 
due reward of the labourer. * * 

If the statements recently published in the 
public journals, from the evidence given before 
a Committee of the House of Commons are ad- 
duced as proofs of the general physical condi- 
tion of the children of the manufacturing poor, 
tbey are utter and groundless exaggerations. 
The depression of health among the manufac- 
turing population results more from munici- 
pal, social, domestic, and moral evils, than from 
the nature of their employment. The collect- 
ing of the cases where health has been depress- 
'd by the combined influence of these and acci- 
dental causes, and exhibiting the exceptions 
u evidence against the role, was an obvious 
measure to one so versed in political tactics 

the late member for Newark. In the coun- 
ty, under judicious management, Dr. Kay 
proves, by a reference to some interesting sta- 
tistical evidence relative to the works of Mr. 
Thomas Ashton of Hyde, that “ the present 
hours of labour do not injure the health of a 
population otherwise favourably situated , but 
that when evil results ensue, they must chiefly 


be ascribed to the combination of this with 
other causes of moral and physical depression” 

The hours of labour in mills are, especially 
in towns, hostile to the improvement of the 
moral and physical condition of the working 
classes. The just inference from which is, 
that the whole laws of trade must speedily be 
subjected to so thorough a revision, that onr 
manufactures may be successfully conducted, 
without demands being made on the labour of 
the working classes which are inconsistent 
With their permanent well-being. 

The present hours of labour in the manu- 
facturing districts have been gradually in- 
troduced, as the pressure of the several re- 
strictions and burdens upon commerce was 
felt. The tax in support of West-Indian 
slavery added one portion to the hours of in- 
fant labour, — the East India monopoly ano- 
ther, — the Com Laws run np the total of fif- 
teen ; — -yet so dull is the manufacturer’s per- 
ception, so gullible the English animal, that 
this very fact is pounced upon by the supporters 
of these abuses as what shall be made to aid 
their purpose. The direct and visible object 
of the inventor and mover of the Factory Bill, 
was to run his Bill against Parliamentary Re- 
form, Slave Emancipation, and the removal 
of the Corn Laws ; and the Mirror of Parlia- 
ment is there to prove it. Yet the manufac- 
turing population run headlong into the snare, 
and support the schemes of their oppressors 
for the beggarly boon of being directed how 
many hours their children may work to es- 
cape the artificial famine the same men are 
making for them. Profits have been gra- 
dually diminished, — the rapidity of produc- 
tion, transmission, and retdrn have constantly 
increased, the most persevering industry and 
' the most subtle sagacity have been racked for 
expedients to maintain the cohtest. The ques- 
tion presented has been whether oUr manufac- 
turers would be able to meet their foreign 
competitors in the market ; and the alterna- 
tive, the loss of their capital, and the ultimate 
non-employment and destitution of the popu- 
lation dependent upon them. In these strug- 
gles the hours of labour have been gradually 
increased. The cotton trade is even now in 
a critical position; and the only way to relieve 
the workmen from the evils of oppressive toil, 
is to remove the burthens which render that 
toil necessary to the support of the commer- 
cial portion of the country, and consequently 
to the continuance of employment and sub- 
sistence to the people. 

Our vaunted advantage in machinery is de- 
clining. The latest machines introduced into \ 
the cotton trade are of foreign invention; and 
even in the remotest part of the Continent, 
machinery on the English plan is invariably 
employed. The chance of gaining and keeping 
the manufacture for the Continent of Europe, 
was thrown away the day it was determined 
that none but a landholder should sit io the 
British Parliament. * * *' 

2 D 2 
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The Bill introduced into Parliament by Mr. 
Sadler, strikes at the root of none of the evils 
which affect the poor. Thd opponent of al- 
most every other measure which has been ad- 
vocated for promoting the elevation of the 
people ; — content to leave them still unedu- 
cated, and uninstructed in domestic economy; 
— horror-stricken at the thought of their being 
politically enlightened ; — the advocate of their 
improvident marriages ; — the protector of the 
poor laws; — and the champion of restrictions 
on trade ; — he would add, to the benefactions 
of his microscopic benevolence, the paltry 
boon of reducing the hours of the labour of 
the ill-paid poor) thus making them still 
poorer. 

This law would be extremely defective in 
its practical operation. No restriction of the 
hours of labour can be extended to all branches 
of trade, and unless extended to all, it would 
be unequal and unfair to impose it on any. 
The best general measure which could be de- 
vised to restrict the hours of labour, would be 
partial in its practical operation. Where ma- 
nufactories are most subjected to public in- 
spection, and therefore to the influence of 
public opinion, and where they are conse- 
quently best regulated, restrictive laws would, 
from similar causes, act with the greatest force ; 
but in remote districts, where the present laws 
are infringed because there public opinion has 
little power, all fiiture laws would be equally 
inoperative. Those manufactories which are 
therefore least amenable to the control of 
public principles, and are consequently worst 
managed, would have their sinister advantages 
increased to the prejudice of superior esta- 
blishments. Eved if the restriction were 
placed on the moving power, an extent of in- 
terference which few would probably be pre- 
pared to support, the enactment would be 
evaded, as all others have been, by mutual 
consent of master and workman, because it 
is inimical to the obvious interests of both. 
Unless a special preventive police were esta- 
blished to enforce the law, it would be diso- 
beyed, as the present law is, by an agreement 
on the part of the workmen to indemnify the 
master for any penalty to which he might be 
subjected for disobedience. This statement 
supersedes all commentary. Legislature, in 
the depth of its wisdom, enacts, that under an 
artificial scarcity of that legislature’s own crea- 
tion, you shall not work a man’s children above 
twelve hours per day, lest their health should 
be injured; and the man himself, preferring 
not to starve, guarantees you against penal- 
ties inflicted upon you for evading the law 
passed for the protection of his children. 

How will such an enactment, supposing it 
to be efficient, affect the operatives them- 
selves? One of three events must occur. 
Either all children under the prohibited age 
(eighteen,) will be immediately dismissed, and 
their places supplied by adults who will be 
worked thirteen or fourteen hours per day ; 


| or all mills will work ten hours, and the pro- 
duction be consequently one-sixth less than 
at present, and proportionably more costly 
or the masters will contrive, by employing 
machinery instead of men, by stimulating 
their workmen to greater exertions, by in- 
creasing the speed of their machinery, to ren- 
der the law nugatory by producing as much 
in ten hours as they do in twelve. 

Suppose all children under eighteen yean 
of age to be dismissed. The number of indi- 
viduals now employed in cotton factories in 
England is about 170,000, of which about 
70,000 are children under the prescribed age. 
The loss to the industrious classes of the com- 
munity for their non-employment, would be 
about equal to £1 5,700 in weekly wages. If 
the limitation extended to cotton factories 
alone, many of those dismissed might find 
employment in woollen, flax, silk, and other 
establishments ; but the result would be a re- 
duction of the general remunerating price of 
all labour which could be performed by ado- 
lescents, in consequence of the immensely in- 
creased competition. On the other hand, if, 
as impartiality would dictate, the restrictive 
law were extended to all factories, the num- 
ber dismissed from employment would be far 
greater than has been above calculated, and 
they would be unable to find any other occu- 
pation, but would be sent adrift to drain the 
bitter cup of poverty and destitution, or to cs 
tivate every vicious propensity in the bcAk** 
idleness. 

It might be supposed, by those ignorant of 
the practical regulations of trade, that an equal 
number of adults would be employed to supply 
the places of these dismissed children. An 
adult would, however, frequently be expected 
and obliged to do the work of two children, 
and he would not receive, even then, much 
higher wages, for the profits of trade would 
not admit of such increase in his remu- 
neration. On the other hand, adults would 
be obliged to purchase any augmentation of 
their wages which might occur, by an in- 
crease in the quantity and the duration of 
their labour, in comparison with which the 
present system is an easy burthen. 

According to the present alternative, all 
mills would work ten hours instead of twelve ; 
the production would be diminished one-sixth; 
the wages would, after a short interval, be re- 
duced in proportion ; more mills would be built 
to compensate for the diminished supply from 
those already in operation; a larger number 
of workmen would thus become dependent 
on the manufacturer ; and, after a certain pe- 
riod of feverish excitement, the market of the 
trade would be reduced within narrower limits 
by the increased cost of production, and the 
wages of the augmented population would be 
seriously reduced. To what extent this dimi- 
nution in the reward of labour might proceed, 
would be determined by the power we might 
still possess of entering into competition with 
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foreign manufacturers. The injury resulting 
from restrictions on trade, accumulates how- 
ever in a rapid ratio, and is especially felt 
when the danger of the success of foreign 
rivals is imminent. When the balance is 
wavering, feathers turn the scale. 

Lastly, masters would employ machinery in 
operations where they new employ men. The 
limitation of the hours of labour would intro- 
dace the self-acting mule throughout the trade, 
aod many thousands of the most highly paid 
hands would be dismissed from employment. 

Or masters would introduce improvements 
by which they would be enabled to “ speed” 
their machinery; by which measure, ccUeris 
ftributj much greater exertion and attention 
would be required from the operative. The 
namber of threads which used to break some 
years ago in certain operations, was thirteen 
per cent. ; it is now reduced to three per cent. ; 
and other improvements by which the speed 
of machinery might be increased without a 
deterioration in the quality of the yarn, would 
naturally ensue in a season of commercial em- 
barrassment. Thus Throstle spindles used to 
ran 4500 tarns per minute ; they now run in 
many cases 5400 turns, and mule spindles 
have been “ speeded” in a similar proportion. 
The American throstles have been introduced, 
which run 7500 turns per minute. Other ma- 
chinery has been 11 speeded” from ten to twenty 
percent If the Factory Bill occasions the 
working of machinery at an increased speed, 
an intensity of application will be required 
from the operatives, which will at least ba- 
lance any advantages arising from the dimi- 
nution of the hours of labour. 

Has legislation no better remedy for the 
erils suffered by the working classes, than 
this new restrictive blunder? Are we still to 
continue the slaves of the pernicious school 
which has manacled our commerce from head 
to foot ? What have the opponents of retrench- 
ment, reform, and free trade to do with the 
interests of the working classes ? Long ago 
have they proved how ignorant they were of 
even the elementary principles concerned in 
the advancement of the social state, and after 
this bill has caused a reduction of wages, — an 
increase of mills, and consequently of popula- 
tion, — a “ speeding” of machinery, and a sub- 
ititution of machinery for men, — will they 
oven then be content to abandon their mea- 
*nre; will they not rather favour us with 
tens new restrictive nostrum for the evils 
their short-sighted policy has entailed upon 
the people ; — fresh bleeding and more warm 
water? What remedy would they propose, 
when necessity had compelled, the resumption 
^ the hours of labour ; — when production had 
dill further surpassed the demand ^ -when 
prices had fallen, — proffts were reduced, — 
wages diminished,— extensive failures had 
occurred , — multitudes had been dismissed 
fro® employment, — and the poor-rates had 
toeome more oppressive than ever; — what 


panacea would they find- for these evils ; — 
how would they allay general dismay, dis- 
content, turbulence r and crime? 

Are the miseries which have been exposed, 
to be tolerated without any effort being made 
for their removal ? By no means. Remove 
the Corn Laws ; and as a preliminary, let Mr. 
Sadler be brought as evidence before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons to prove 
their consequences. A woeful day was it for 
his employers, when he bethought himself of 
raking into the consequences of their legisla- 
tion. Evils undoubtedly there are, though 
they have been exaggerated; and they must 
be mended at the right time. But two infer- 
ences will force themselves on all whose 
powers of thought are above the lowest stand- 
ard. First, that every man is either dishonesty 
or the victim of dishonesty , who, when one re- 
form is demanded, thrusts forward the absence 
of another as a reason for refusing it; and 
Secondly, that when the two nuisances have 
been abated which the Factory Bill was 
brought forward as the stalking-horse to cover 
and protect, — the Corn-Laws and West-In- 
dian slavery, — then and not till then, the go- 
vernment should take the Factory question in 
hand, and give the country the measure of its 
talents, by the judgment and despatch with 
which it applies the remedy. 


[The Examiner gives us the result of the D$~ 
bate in Parliament as follows.] 

The Bill for the Regulation of Infant La- 
bour in Factories is thrust out for the Session 
by the commission of inquiry moved for by 
Mr. W. Patten, and carried by a majority of 
two. The evidence on this subject is consi- 
derably more copious than that on the state 
of Ireland, but nevertheless it would not satis- 
fy a Legislature content to coerce on the 
vague plea of notoriety, eked out with a score 
of vamped up instances. The difference of 
conduct is referable to the difference of the 
cause. The Factory Bill was for the restraint 
of the mastery; the Coercion Bill is for the 
restraint of a people. The offences of the 
many against the few are intolerable to an 
aristocratic Legislature; the offences of the 
few against the many have their secret sym- 
pathies. The people are yet in a small mino- 
rity of the Commons House, and these deci- 
sions which so jar on the national sentiment, 
most offensively show that is not their instru- 
ment. Ministers pointed to their majority as 
evidence of the complete working of the Re- 
form Bill ; that majority is set against every 
object dear to the people, and is composed for 
the most part of the false, the foolish, and the 
servile, the parasites of power wherever it is 
deposited. The first stage of the session is 
now passed, and let it be recorded of the 
House, self-called Reformed, that its first act 
was the measure of tyranny for Ireland, and 
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its last vote the denial of present protection 
to the helpless martyrs to avarice in the fac- 
tories. We heartily agree with Mr. Wynn, 
that “ if there were not a tittle of evidence the 
• Bill would be highly desirable in order to li- 
mit the hours which children might be Cbm- 
pelled to work by their parents.” When the 
limitation so strenuously resisted is to ten 
hours’ labour, what must be the excess to be 
prevented ! need we further evidence to judge 
of it? might we not safely conjecture the 
enormous extent of the abuse from the oppo- 
sition to such a measure of restriction ? Mr. 
Gisborne, a worthy mouth-piece for such a 
cause, said with a spirit illustrative of what 
humanity has to grapple with 

u There might be a necessity occasionally for 

S eater exertions than usual, but was not this 
e case with all classes? Was it not the case 
with the soldiers?” 

The case of soldiers put upon a footing 
with the case of children !— of soldiers, pick- 
ed, able men, with all their powers developed, 
their capacities of endurance mature — this 
case instanced in justification of the extraor- 
dinary demands on the labour of childhood 
needing strength for growth, and recreation as 
the very food of their spirits ! Surely we 
need not dissert on the spirit which upbears 
. the man with great exertions incident to his 
profession, and the strain on industry which 
breaks down the spirit of the child — these re- 
flections will occur to all but the task-masters, 
and such as Mr. Gisborne, who aptly repre- 
sent their cruelty of thoughtless custom. 
Beautifully has Godwin, in his Fleetwood. , de- 
scribed the injuries to humanity in the bud 
which are unblushingly advocated : — 

“ Almost all that any parent requires of a 
child consists fn negatives : stand still : do not 
go there : do not touch that. He scarcely ex- 
pects or desires to obtain from him any mecha- 
nical attention. Contrast <this with the situa- 
tion of the children I saw : brought to the mill 
at six in the morning ; detained till six at 
night; and, with the exception of half an hour 
for breakfast, and an hour at dinner, kept in- 
cessantly watchful over the safety and regula- 
rity of fiflv-six threads continually turning. 
By ray soul, I am ashamed to tell you by what 
expedients they are brought to this uninter- 
1 raitted vigilance, this dead life, this inactive 
and torpid industry ! 

“ Consider the subject in another light. Li- 
berty is the school of understanding. This is 
not enough adverted to. Every boy learns 
more in his hours of play than in his hours of 
labour. In school he lays in the materials of 
thinking ; but in his sports he actually thinks : 
he whets his faculties, and he opens his eyes. 
The child, from the moment of his birth, is an 
experimental philosopher : he essays his organs 
and his limbs, and learns the use of his mus- 
cles. Every one who will attentively observe 
him, will find that this is his perpetual employ- 
. ment. But the whole process depends upon li- 
berty. Put him into a mill, and his under- 


standing will improve no more than that .of tie 
horse which turns it. I know that it is said 
that the lower orders of the people have no- 
thing to do with the cultivation of the under- 
standing; though for my part I cannot see how 
they would be the worse for that growth of 
practical intellect which should enable them to 
plan and provide, each one for himself, the in- 
crease of his conveniences and competence. 
But be it so ! I know that the earth is the great 
bridewell of the universe, where spirits de- 
scended from heaven are committed to drudgery 
and hard labour. Yet I should be glad that our 
children, up to a certain age, were exempt; 
sufficient is the hardship and subjection of their 
whole future life; methinks, even Egyptian 
task-masters would consent that they should 
grow up in peace, till they had acquired the 
strength necessary for substantial service. 

“ Liberty is the parent of strength. Nature 
teafehes the child, oy the play of the muscles, 
and pushing out his limbs in every direction, 
to give them scope to develop themselves. 
Hence it is that he is so fond of sports and 
tricks in the open air, and that these sports and 
tricks are so beneficial to him. He runs, he 
vaults, he climbs, he practises exactness of eye 
and sureness of aim. His limbs grow straight 
and taper, and his joints well knit and flexible. 
The mind of a child is no less vagrant than 
his steps: it pursues the gossamer, and flies 
from object to object, lawless and unconfined : 
and it is equally necessary to the development 
of his frame, that his thoughts and his body 
should be free from fetters. But then he can- 
not earn twelve sous a week. These children 
were uncouth and ill-grown in every limb, and 
were stiff and decrepit in their carriage, bo as 
to seem like old men. At four years of age 
they could earn salt to their bread; bat at 
forty, if it were possible that they should lire 
so long, they could not earn bread to their salt 
They were made sacrifices, while yet tender; 
and, like the kid, spoken of by Moses, were 
seethed and prepared for the destroyer in their 
mother’s milk. This is the case in no state of 
society but in manufacturing towns. The chil- 
dred of gipsies and savages nave ruddy cheeks 
and a sturdy form, can run like lapwings, and 
climb trees with the squirrel.” 

The law, which will not allow a pheasant s 
egg to be stolen or destroyed, permits the child 
to be robbed of the man — to be cheated of 
the present strength which should feed his 
growth, develop his frame, and make him a 
hale, healthy being, capable of labour and the 
enjoyment of rest. Of this (according to the 
intention of nature) future self, the factory 
child is swindled in a fraudulent bargain, and 
the miserable being is unconsciously, 'uncon- 
sentingly, repugnantly, made spendthrift of 
manhood in infancy. 

Stupidly, injuriously, the law forbids usury 
in money, but not usury in the blood of life; 
not the usury which for the wages of a child 
anticipates and exhausts the energies that 
should have made the man, stunting into 
dwarfishness or decrepitude what would other- 
wise be, the hale, healthy being. The law 
will not permit the infant heir to squander his 
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estate, bat it sees without interference the 
poor child whose only inheritance is labour, 
making rain of his future self, and that not in 
reckless enjoyment, but in present misery. 

We have instanced the case of the male 
sufferers, but the females, girls of the tender- 
est ages, are victims of the same system, and 
with the same cruel consequences. 

This is one of the rare cases for the inter- 
ference of the law with the engagements of 
individuals ; for though moral considerations 
might be of force to prevent some parents from 
sacrificing their children, their very forbear- 
ance would improve the market for others less 
serapaloas, and it is only 'by putting a rule 
upon all that the protection for humanity can 
be had. The limitation to time seems to us 
insufficient; it should extend to age, (14 or 
15 we should say,) and exempt the more ten- 
der years of childhood.* Lord Althorp was 
not present at the debate on Wednesday ; had 
be been so, he would have had a grand oppor- 
tunity for his favourite doctrine of experience. 
He would have argued that the masters’ ex- 
perience as to the fitness of the system was of 
the highest authority, and one to which the 
judgment of the House must bow. The mas- 
ter is as competent a judge of the propriety 
of infant labour as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is of partial taxation, or officers in 
the army of the necessity for the ©at o’nine 
tails. 


From the Annual Biography. 

JEREMY BENTHAM, ESQ. 

“ From time to time, in the history of man- 
hind, at far distant intervals, men have arisen, 
who have silently, and almost imperceptibly, 
changed the whole face of some great depart- 
ment of human knowledge; but who, though 
destined to effect these great revolutions, and 
to be followed by succeeding generations as 
bunders of a new and improved philosophy, 
have hy their contemporaries been compara- 
bly unknown. These are the master-minds 
among mankind. Others, in their day, may 
attain more renown, may attract more notice 
from the crowd, who are able to appreciate 
those labours which produce immediate good, 
but pass by with neglect every exertion which 
be followed by beneficial effects only at 
some distant period. The philosopher, though 
bo may produce incalculable good, can only 
do so by degrees almost impalpable to com- 
observation ; each step of his progress is 
alow, though certain, and not till years have 
Paaoed away do we perceive the important 
he has wrought It is he, however, 
who it the great light to his fellow-men ; and 
as the real fountain of the blessings 
w bich mankind are hereafter to enjoy, we 
principally to honour. That within a 
few years a ©hinge has taken place in moral 


and jurisprudential science, must be obvious 
even to those who are incapable of estimating 
the importance of its consequences. Definite 
conceptions are beginning to be entertained 
of the ends to which those sciences are di- 
rected; and established principles, upon which 
all reasonings connected with them must be 
founded, begin to be acknowledged. The po- 
litical, moral, and jurisprudential writings of 
the day, have generally assumed a ratiocina- 
tive character. What was before vague, wa- 
vering, and undetermined, begins to be clear, 
definite and systematic. Appeals to passion, 
prejudice, and sentiment, are going out of fa- 
shion; and the understanding of the reader 
must be convinced, before we can hope to in- 
fluence either his actions or his opinions. 
This is a mighty change in the feelings of so- 
ciety ; a change, the effects of which are only 
beginning to be felt, but which is destined 
eventually to work a complete alteration in 
the Whole frame of the civilized world. Mr. 
Bentham’s writings may certainly be classed 
among the most efficient causes of this great 
revolution. For years they have been extend- 
ing their power silently and gradually ; under 
their influence, men of every shade of opinions 
— men, many of whom are ignorant almost of 
the names of these writings — have grown up 
and formed their habits of reasoning and think- 
ing. A fashion has been set, which all are 
obliged to follow, though many are ignorant 
of the source from whence it originated. 
These men, thus formed, are coming fast and 
thick upon the stage ; and some already hold 
the very highest rank among the leading in- 
tellects of the day ; those who will stamp the 
character of the age in whidh we live.”* 
Jeremy Bentham was the eldest son of Mr. 
Jeremiah Bentham, attorney; and was born 
at his father’s house, in Red Lion Street, 
Houndsditch, adjacent to Aldgate Church, 
February 15, (Old Style) 1747-8. Hik grand- 
father, who had followed the same profession, 
and had occupied the same two houses in the 
city and at Barking, was clerk to the Com- 
pany of Scriveners. The name of Jeremy 
was derived from an ancestor, Sir Jeremy 
Snow, a banker in the reign of Charles the 
Second. The late General Sir Samuel Ben- 
tham, of the Russian service, who died April 
80, 1881, was his brother. His father mar* 
ried, secondly, Sarah, widow of the Rev. John 
Abbot, D.D., Rector of All Saints, Colchester, 
and mother of the late Lord Colchester. She 
died September 27, 1809, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. About the year 1765, 
Mr. Jeremiah Bentham purchased the house 
in Queen’s Square Place, Westminster, where 
he and his son both passed the remainder oi 
their lives. It had previously been the resi- 
dence of the notorious courtesan, Theresa 


• Westminster Review, January, 1828 ; Cri- 
tique on Beutham’s “ Rationale of Judicial Evi- 
dence.** 
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Constant!! Phillips, author of “ Memoirs,” in 
three vole. 1761. 

Mr. Bentham was remarkably forward in 
his youth. Soon after he was three years of 
age he read Rapin’s History of England as an 
amusement ; and at seven he read Tdllmaque 
in French. At eight he played the violin, — 
an instrument on which, at a subsequent pe- 
riod of his life, he became remarkably profi- 
cient. He was very distinguished at West- 
minster School. During one of the vacations, 
he read Helvetius’s celebrated work on the 
Mind; from which he first obtained a glimpse 
of that principle, which at a subsequent period 
he so powerfully developed. At the age of 
thirteen he was admitted a member of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, where he at once engaged in 
public disputations in the Common Hall, and 
excitbd, by the acuteness of his observations, 
the precision of his terms, and the logical cor- 
rectness of his inductions, the surprise and 
admiration of all who heard him. At the age 
of sixteen he took his degree of A.B., and at 
the age of twenty that of A.M., being the 
youngest graduate that had at that time been 
known at either of the Universities. He 
afterwards entered at Lincoln’s Inn, of which 
Society he became a bencher in 1817. 

From early childhood, such was the con- 
templative turn of his mind, and the clearness 
and accuracy with which he observed what- 
ever came under his notice, that at the age of 
five years he had already acquired the name 
of “ the Philosopher,” being familiarly called 
so by the members of his family; and such, 
even in youth, were the indications of that 
benevolence to which his manhood and his 
old age were consecrated, that a celebrated 
statesman, who at that period had conceived 
an affection for him, and with whom he spent 
much of his time after he was called to the 
Bar, speaks of him, in a letter to his father, 
in these remarkable words : — “ His disinte- 
restedness, and his originality of character, 
refresh me as much as the country air does a 
London physician.” 

Many incidents of his early life mark' the 
fiXtent of his connexion with the last century. 
He was accustomed to relate with great plea- 
sure, that, when he was a boy, he was taken 
to drink tea with Hogarth, whose works he 
greatly admired. He was one of the class 
who attended the lectures of Sir William 
Blackstone, when they were delivered at Ox- 
ford; and young as the mind of Bentham 
was, it even then revolted at the reasoning of 
the Professor. As a Law student, he took 
notes of the speeches of Mansfield; and he 
was a member of the club ruled by Johnson, 
whom he never liked, considering him to be 
a gloomy misanthropist. m 

An occurrence at Oxford, related in his own 
words, will illustrate the acuteness of his per- 
ception, and a portion of his moral character 
which became more strongly developed in 
after life - 


“ Of the University of Oxford I had not 
long been a member, when, by a decree of 
the Vice Chancellor in his court, five students 
were, under the namfe of Methodists, expelled 
from it. Heresy and frequentation of cense a* 
tides were the only offences charged upon 
them. Taking the word conventicle for the 
place of meeting — these conventicles were so 
many private rooms, the small apartments of 
the several poor students ; for poor they were. 
The congregation consisted of these same poor 
and too pious students, with the oceaaionil 
addition of one and the same ancient female. 
The offence consisted in neither more nor lea 
than the reading and talking over the Bible. 
The heresy consisted in this— -viz., that, upos 
being, by persons sent to examine them, ques- 
tioned on the subject of the Thirty-nine Chuicb 
of England Articles, the sense which they pot 
upon these same Articles was found to be in 
some instances different from the sense pot 
upon these same Articles by those their inter- 
rogators.” — After having forcibly depicted the 
iniquity of this sentence, he proceeds thus — 
“ By the sentence by which those readers of 
the Bible were thus expelled from the Uni- 
versity, that affection which at its entnnee 
had glowed with so sincere a fervour— my 
reverence for the Church of England, bar 
doctrine, her discipline, her Universities, b* 
ordinances, was expelled -from my youthfil 
breast. I read the controversy: I studied it. 
and, with whatsoever reluctance, I could not 
but acknowledge the case to stand exactly as 
above. Not long after — (for at my entrance, 
that immaturity of age, which had excused 
me from the obligation of signature, bad ex- 
cused me from the necessity of perjury)— not 
long after came the time for attaching my sig- 
nature to the Thirty-nine Articles . Under- 
standing that of such signature the effect and 
sole object was — the declaring, after reflection, 
with solemnity and upon record, that the pro- 
positions therein contained were, in my opi- 
nion, every one of them true; what seemed 
to me a matter of duty was — to examine them 
in that view, in order to see whether that were 
really the case. The examination was unfor- 
tunate. In some of them, no meaning at aO | 
could I find ; in others, no meaning but one, 
which, in my eyes, was but too plainly irre- 
concilable either to reason or to Scripture. 
Communicating my distress to some of my 
fellow collegiates, I found them sharers is 
it. Upon inquiry, it was found that among 
the fellows of the College there was one to 
whose office it belonged, among other thing*, 
to remove all such scruples. We repaired to 
him with fear and trembling. His .answer 
was cold ; and the substance of it was— that 
it Was not for uninformed youths, such as we, 
to presume to set up our private judgment* 
against a public one, formed by some of the 
holiest as well as best and wisest men that 
ever lived. When, out of the multitude of 
his attendants, Jesus chose twelve for m* 
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Apostles, by the men in office he was declared 
to be possessed by a devil; by his own friends, 
it the same time, fie was set down for mad. 
The like fate, were my conscience to have 
■bowed itself more scrapulous than that of 
the official casuist, was before my eyes. Be- 
fore the eyes of Jesos stood a comforter — bis 
Father— an Almighty one. Before my weak 
eyes stood no comforter. In my father, in 
whom in other cases I might hare looked for 
a comforter, I saw nothing bnt a tormentor : 
by my ill-timed scruples, and the public dis- 
grace that would hare been the consequence, 
his fondest hopes would hare been blasted, 
the expenses he had bestowed on my educa- 
tion bestowed in rain. To him, I durst not 
so much as confess those scruples. I signed : 
bat by the view I found myself forced to take 
of the whole business, such an impression was 
made, as will never depart from me but with 
life.” 

Mr. Bentham entered upon his profession 
with a prospect amounting almost to a cer- 
tainty of the highest success. His father's 
practice and influence as a solicitor were con- 
adorable, and his (the son's) draughts of bills 
in equity were at once distinguished for their 
superior execution. In one of his pamphlets 
(** Indications respecting Lord Eldon”) Mr. 
Bentham thus notices the circumstances which 
led to his retirement from the Bar: — 

“ By the command of a father, I entered 
into the profession, and, in the year 1772, or 
thereabouts, was called to the Bar. Not long 
sfter, having drawn a bill in Equity, I had to 
jlefend it against exceptions before a Master 
in Chancery. * We shall have to attend on 
wch a day,’ said the solicitor to me, naming 
* day a week or two distant; ‘warrants for 
oar attendance will be taken out for two in- 
tervening days ; but it is not customary to at- 
tend before the third.’ What I learnt after- 
ward was — that though no attendance more 
than one was ever bestowed, three were on 
•▼ery occasion regularly charged for ; for each 
of the two falsely pretended attendances, the 
elient being by the solicitor charged with a 
fw for himself, as also with a fee of 6s. 8 d. 
P*id by him to the Master : the consequence 
yw— that for every attendance, the Master, 
instead of 6s. 8d., received 1J£; and that, even 
if inclined, no solicitor durst omit taking out 
foe three warrants instead of one, for fear of 
foe not-to-be-hazarded displeasure of that su- 
bordinate judge and his superiors. True it is, 
th® solicitor is not under any obligation thus 
to charge his client for work not done. He 
J*) however, sure of indemnity in doing so : it 
» accordingly done of course. * * * These 
things, and others of the same complexion, in 
>nch immense abundance, determined me to 
<put the profession; and, as soon as I could 
obtain my father’s permission, I did so: I 
toond it more to my taste to endeavour, as I 
been doing ever since, to put an end to 
them, than to profit by them.” 


Between Mr. Bentham’s coming of age, and 
the commencement of the French Revolution 
— a period of nearly twenty years — he was 
thrice on the Continent, and every time re- 
sided chiefly in Paris. In his second visit to 
the Gallic capital, he formed an acquaintance 
with the celebrated but unfortunate BriSBot, 
then better known by the name of Wanville, 
and who soon after that period produced the 
following powerful sketch of him : — 

“ If the reader has ever endeavoured to pic- 
ture in his imagination those rare men whom 
Heaven sometimes sends upon the earth to con- 
sole mankind for their sufferings, and who, un- 
der the imperfections of the human form, con- 
ceal the brightness of an ethereal nature, such 
men, for example, as Howard or Benezet — be 
may perhaps conceive some idea of my friend 
Bentham. Candour in the countenance, mild- 
ness in the looks, serenity upon the brow, 
calmness in the language, coolness in the 
movements, imperturbability united with the 
keenest feelings; such are his qualities. In 
describing Howard to me one day, he descri- 
bed himself. Howard had devoted himself to 
the reform of prisons, Bentham to that of the 
laws which peopled those prisons. Howard 
said nothing, thought of nothing, but prisons; 
and to better their condition, renounced all 
pleasures, all spectacles. Bentham has imi- 
tated this illustrious example. Selecting the 
profession of the law, not with the design of 
practising it, or of acquiring honours and 
gaining money, but for the purpose of pene- 
trating to the roots of the defects in the juris- 
prudence of England— a labyrinth through the 
intricacies of which none but a lawyer can 
penetrate — and having descended to the bot- 
tom of this Trophonian cavern, Bentham was 
desirous, before proposing his reforms, of ren- 
dering himself familiar with the criminal ju- 
risprudence of the other nations of Europe. 
But the greater number of these codes were 
accessible only in the language of the people 
whom they governed. What difficulties can 
deter the man who is actuated by a desire to 
promote the public goodf Bentham succes- 
sively acquired nearly the whole of those lan- 
guages. He spoke French well ; he under- 
stood the Italian, the Spanish, the German; 
and I myself saw him acquire the Swedish and' 
the Russian. When he had examined all these 
wrecks of Gothic law, and collected his ma- 
terials, he applied himself to the construction 
of a systematic plan of civil and criminal law, 
founded entirely upon reason, and having for 
its object the happiness of the human race.” * 


• This account was written by Brissot in the 
year 1793. The editor of the works of Brissot, 
in the year 1830, adds this commentary: — “ A few 
years ago, J eremy Bentham was in Paris. We had 
then the opportunity of ascertaining that the por- 
trait which Brissot has given of him is by no means 
exaggerated. Never did a nobler countenance, or 
a more venerable head, present to the eye the ma- 
terial type of loftier virtues or a purer soul; nor 
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There were several strong points of resem- 
blance between Brissot and Bentham, which 
will account for the warmth of their friend- 
ship; added to which, the aspects of the time 
gave occasion, first to a correspondence, and 
afterwards to a residence with each other, 
which tended much to strengthen their mu- 
tual attachment. It is well knowd that some 
few years before the French Revolution, Bris- 
sot fixed his abode in London, in prosecution 
of a design of conducting a periodical, entitled 
“A Universal Correspondence on Points inte- 
resting to the Welfare of Man and of Society.* ’ 
London was chosen as the centre, where in- 
formation was to be collected from all points, 
and from which he could diffuse it in all di- 
rections through the medium of his publica- 
tion. In this way, Brissot thought it possible 
to evade the restriction upon the press in 
France, and to illuminate that country by 
means of the more elastic press of England. 
The design, however, failed ; and the cost of 
the experiment subjected Brissot to an arrest 
in London, from which he was freed by the 
generosity of a friend, generally supposed to 
be Mr. Bentham. When Brissot returned to 
Paris, and rose into popularity, he testified his 
gratitude to Mr. Bentham, by nominating him, 
without his consent or knowledge, a member 
of the Second National Assembly. 

Between the years 1784 and 1788, Mr. 
Bentham took an extensive European tour. 
Leaving France by way of Montpellier, Mar- 
seilles, and Antibes, lie sailed to Genoa, and 
thence to Leghorn. From Leghorn he passed 
with letters of introduction to Florence, and 
spent several days in the hospitable mansion 
of the late Sir Horace Mann, who had been 
for some years the British Envoy in that city. 
From Leghorn he resolved upon a passage to 
Smyrna, in a vessel owned and commanded 
by a captain with whom he had previously 
formed an intimate friendship in London. In 
the voyage, a storm drove the ship into a nar- 
now straight, near the islrfhd of Mitelene, 
where she passed the night, and where, in the 
morning, he obtained a full view of the beau- 
tiful but ill-fated Isle of Scio. Mr. Bentham 
stayed three weeks at Scio, and thence pro- 
ceeded in a Turkish ship to Constantinople, 
where he remained about double that time. 
His ultimate destination was Crechoff, in Rus- 
sia, where his brother, Sir Samuel Bentham, 
was quartered as commandant of an inde- 
pendent battalion of a thousand men, and in 
which neighbourhood was the estate of the 
prime-minister of Russia, Prince Potemkin. 
Mr. Bentham reached his brother’s house in 
the beginning of the year 1786; but, unfortu- 


was so prodigious a reputation ever more justly 
merited, Bentham should not only be regarded as 
one of the profoundest lawyers that ever lived, but 
as one of those philosophers who have done most 
for enlightening the human race, and for the ad- 
vancement of liberty in his own times.** 


tunately, the latter was on an excarnoa t» 
Cherson, where he was detained for the fc- 
fence of the country against the thratesd 
invasion of the Capitan Pacha. With dune- 
teristic industry, Mr. Bentham sat down in hii 
absent brother’s study, and wrote his “ li- 
ters on the Usury Laws.” There, also, be 
wrote the first portion of his “ Psnoptken. 
After about three years absence, he return^ 
home through Poland, Germany, and h 
United Provinces, in February, 1788. 

The death of his father, in 1792, left Mr 
Bentham with a moderate fortune, and i k 
free choice of his course of life ; when a 
wholly abandoned all prospect of professwai 
emoluments and honours, and devoted hiudf 
entirely to the composition of his k tabu 
and valuable works. 

Availing himself of the trace of Aiwa 
Mr. Bentham again visited Paris, in 1301 * 
companied by Sir Samuel Romilfy. Ante 
very time M. Dumont was publishing & 
Bentham’s works in French.* This circw 


* Mr. Bentham became acquainted with M I* 
mont during one of his visits to Bo wood, tk « 
of the Marquess of Lansdowne. It was tbtff w I 
M. Dumont first proposed to become the etfe* 3 
his MSS. on Legislation ; and the result del 
celebrated “Traites de Legislation Civile ct Pf- 
liale,’* in three volumes, of which above foartb* 
sand copies have been sold in Paris. The fcflw 
ing passage, written by M. Dumont a few dank 
foro his death, shows the high opinion vbk: ^ 
had formed of Mr. Bentham. 

“ What I most admire is, the manner id 
M r. Bentham has laid down his principle, tk k 
velopment he has given to it, and the vigww 
logic of his inductions from it The first boot* 
the ‘Treatises on Legislation* is an act of rest- 
ing upon this principle, — of distinguishing ti 
the false notions which usurp its place, of 
evil, and of showing the strength of the fegii® 
in the four sanctions— natural, moral, poE«4 
and religious. The whole is new, at 
regard to method and arrangement ; and the? 
have attacked the principle generally, haw ah* 
good care not to make an especial attack opt* ** 
detailed exposition of the system. Egotism m 
materialism,— how absurd ! Nothing but uk 4?* 
damation, and insipid mummery. Look ids * 
catalogue of pleasures for the rank which the 
assigns to those of benevolence ; and see he* b 
finds in them the germ of all social virtw! ®* 
admirable ‘Treatise upon the indirect 
preventing Crime,’ contains, among others, dm 
chapters sufficient to pulverize all those taiser^k 
objections. One is on the cultivation of be*'*' 
lence ; another, on the proper use of the meow* 
honour ; and the third, on the importance cf le- 
gion when maintained in a proper direetico; 
is to say, of that religion which conduces w «h 
benefit of society. 1 am convinced that Pud * 
himself would have put his name to ever y vwd * 
this doctrine. Consider the nature and maaker d 
Mr. Bentham’s works ; see what a wide rap* 
has taken in legislation ; and is it n ot a afa*** 
ledged that no man has more the charac ter a f 
ginality, independence, love of public ***** 
interestedness, ^ and noble courage in b e— iag» 
danger and persecutions which have 
once threatened his old age? Bit awrof 
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stance considerably aided the purpose of his 
Parisian friends in electing him a member of 
the French Institute, to which he was eligible 
inconsequence of the oitizenehip of France 
haring previously been conferred upon him. 
When it is remembered that only three va- 
cancies existed, and that one was reserved 
for the nomination of Buonaparte, then ¥\nt 
Consul of France, Mr. Bentham’s election 
must be considered as no slight proof of the 
estimation in which he was held by the savans 
of Paris. Nor were the circumstances which 
attended his last visit to the French capital, 
in 1825, when he went for the benefit of his 
health, less flattering. He was received with ! 
the greatest enthusiasm ; and on casually vi- 
nting one of the supreme courts, the whole 
body of the advocates rose and paid him the 
highest marks of respect, and the Court in- 
vited him to the seat of honour. 

The qualities which, in youth, formed the 
charm of Mr. Bentham’s character, and which 
grew with his growth and strengthened with 
his strength, were truth and simplicity. Truth 
was deeply founded in his nature as a princi- 
ple; it was devoutly pursued in his life as on 
object; it exercised, as we have seen, even in 
early life, ah extraordinary inflnence over the 
operations of his mind and the affections of 
his heart; and it was the source of that moral 
boldness, energy, and consistency, for which, 
from the period of manhood to the close of life, 
he was so distinguished. There was nothing 
in the entire range of physical, moral, or le- 
gislative science ; nothing whatever relating 
to any class of subjects that could be presented 
to his understanding ; nothing, however diffi- 
cult other men thought it, or pretended to 
think it, or with whatever superstitious, poli- 
tical, or religious reverence and awe they re- 
garded, or affected to regard it ; which he did 
*>t approach without fear; tO'the very bottom 
•f whisk he did not endeavour to penetrate ; 
the mystery regarding which he did not strive 
to clear away; the real, the whole truth of 
*hich, he did not aim to bring to light. Nor 
vis there any consideration, whether of a per- 
toual nature or not, that could induce him to 
conceal any conclusion at which he had ar- 
rived, and of the correctness of whioh he was 
Btisfied: even though, by the desertion of 


koxtiful a» hu intellectual . Mr. Bentham passes 
ia England, whether with justice or not I am unable 
to determine, for the chief, I mean the spiritual 
of the radical party. His name, therefore, 
hoot in good repute with those in power, or those 
*ho*ee greater danger than advantages in a reform, 
tfpcciaUy a radical reform. I do not pretend to 
pcsn opinion either for or against ; but it must 
■* understood that he has never enjoyed the favour 
other of government or of the high aristocracy ; 
md this most guide, even in other countries, those 
desire not to commit themselves ; for Mr. 
^ntbam’s ensign leads neither to riches nor to 
Pjyer.”— Genevese Editor’s Preface to Dumont’s 
ficeoHcctions of Mirabesn.’ 

Uutam^y ol. XXIII. ^ 


friends and the clamour of foes, the very 
cause he advocated might to some have ap- 
peared to be endangered by his so doing. It 
was not possible to apply his principle to all 
the points and bearings of all the subjects in- 
cluded in the difficult and contested field of 
legislation, government, and moralB ; to apply 
it as he applied it, acutely, searchingly, pro- 
foundly, unflinchingly, without consequences 
at first view startling, if not appalling, even 
to strong minds and stout hearts. They star- 
tled not, they appalled not him, mind or heart. 
He hsd confidence in his guide ; he was satis- 
fied that he might go with unfaltering step 
wherever it led ; and with unfaltering step he 
did go wherever it led. Hence his single- 
ness of purpose ; hence, in all his voluminous 
writings, in all the multiplicity of subjects 
which have come under his investigation, as 
well those which he has exhausted, as those 
which he has merely touched ; as well those 
which are uncomplicated by sinister interests 
and the prejudices which grow out of them, as 
those which are associated with innumerable 
false judgments and wrong affections : hence, 
in regard to not one of them does a single case 
occur in which he has swerved from his prin- 
ciple, or faltered, or so much as shown the 
■lightest indication of filtering, in the appli- 
cation of it. 

On one occasion, the Emperor Alexander 
eent him a present by the hands £>f his ambas- 
sador: without opening the packet to see 
what it contained, Mr. Bentham politely de- 
clined accepting it. This was done, not from 
any personal disrespect towards the Emperor, 
but in order that he might feel himself per- 
fectly unshackled, should he at any time have 
found it necessary to blame the acts of that 
Sovereign, or of his Government : it also pre- 
vented the world from suspecting him to be 
capable of being influenced by any such marks 
of court favour. The packet, it is supposed, 
contained a diamond ring. 

That he might be in the less danger of 
falling under the influence of any wrong bias, 
he kept himself as much as possible from all 
personal contact with what is called the world. 
Had he engaged in the active pursuits of life- — 
money-getting, power-acquiring pursuits — he, 
like other men so engaged, must have had 
prejudices to humour, interests to conciliate, 
friends to serve, enemies to subdue ; and there- 
fore, like other men under the influence of 
such motives, m list sometimes have missed the 
truth, and sometimes have concealed or modi- 
fied it. But he placed himself above all dan- 
ger of this kind, by retiring from the practice 
of the profession for which he had been edu- 
cated, and by living in a simple manner on a 
small income allowed him by his father : and 
when, by the death of his father, he at length 
| came into the possession of a patrimony which 
secured him a moderate competence, from that 
moment he dismissed from his mind all further 
thought about his private fortune, and bent 
No. 135—2 E 
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the whole powers of his mind without distrac- 
tion to hife legislative and moral labours. Nor 
was he less careful to keep his benevolent af- 
fections fervent, than his understanding free 
from wrong bias. He surrounded himself only 
with persons whose sympathies were like his 
own, and whose sympathies he might direct 
to their appropriate objects in the active pur- 
suits of life. Though he himself took no part 
in the active business of legislation and go- 
vernment, yet, either by personal communi- 
cation or by confidential correspondence, he 
guided the minds of many of the most distin- 
guished legislators and patriots, not only of 
his own country, but of all countries in both 
hemispheres. To frame weapons for the ad- 
vocates of the reform of the institutions of 
bis own country, was his daily occupation 
and his highest pleasure; and to him re- 
Borted, for counsel and encouragement, the 
most able and devoted of those advocates; 
while the patriots and philanthropists of Eu- 
rope, as well os those of the New World, — 
the countrymen of Washington, Franklin, 
and Jefferson, together with the legislators 
and patriots of South America, — speak of him 
as a tutelary spirit, and declare the practical 
application of his principles to be the object 
and end of their labours. 

While he availed himself of every means 
in his power of formihg and cherishing a 
friendship with whoever, in any country, indi- 
cated remarkable benevolence; while Howard 
was his intimate friend — a friend delighted 
alike to find and to acknowledge in him a su- 
perior beneficent genius; while Romilly was 
not only the advocate of his opinions in the 
Senate, but the affectionate and beloved dis- 
ciple in private ; while for the youth Lafay- 
ette, his junior contemporary, he conceived 
an affection which, in the old age of both, was 
beautiful for the freshness and ardour with 
which it continued to glow ; while there was 
no name in any country known and dear to 
Liberty and Humanity which was not known 
and dear to him, and no person bearing such 
name that ever visited England who was not 
found at his social board ; — he would hold in- 
tercourse with none of any. rank or fame, 
whoso distinction was unconnected with the 
promotion of human improvement, and much 
less whose distinction arose from the zeal and 
success with which they laboured to keep back 
improvement.* That the current of his own 
benevolence might experience no interruption 
or disturbance, he uniformly avoided engaging 
in any personal controversy ; he contended 
against principles and measures, not men; 
and for the like reason he abstained from 
reading the attacks made upon himself; so 
that the ridicule and scoffing, the invective 
and malignity, with which he was sometimes 
assailed, proved as harmless to him as to his 
catfee. By the society he shunned, as well as 
by that which he sought, he endeavoured to 
render his social intercourse subservient to 


the cultivation,' to the perpetual growth and 
activity, of his benevolent sympathies. 

'With such care over his intellectual facul- 
ties and his moral affections, and with the 
exalted direction which he gave to both, his 
own happiness could not but be sure. Few 
human beings have enjoyed a greater portion 
of felicity ; and such was the cheerfulness 
which this internal happiness gave to the ex- 
pression of his countenance and the turn of 
his conversation, that few persons ever spent 
an evening in his society, however themselves 
favoured by fortune, who did not depart with 
the feeling of satisfaction at having beheld 
such an object of emulation. Even in his 
writings, in the midst of profound and com- 
prehensive views, there oftentimes break forth 
a sportiveness and a humour, no less indicative 
of gaiety of heart, than tjie most elaborate and 
original of his investigations are of a master 
mind : but this gaiety was characteristic of 
his conversation, in which he seldom alluded, 
except in a playful manner, to the great sub- 
jects of his labours. A childlike simplicity of 
manner, combined with a continual playful- 
ness of wit, made you forget that you were in 
the presence of the most acute and penetrating 
genius ; made you conscious only thatyou were 
in the presence of the most innocent and gen- 
tle, the most consciously and singularly happy, 
of human beings. And from this, the true 
source of politeness, a benevolent and happy 
mind endeavouring to communicate the plea- 
sure of which it is itself conscious, flowed 
those unobtrusive, but not the less real and 
observant, attentions, of which every guest 
perceived the grace and felt the charm. For 
the pleasures of the social board he had a re- 
lish as sincere f and perhaps os acute, as those I 
who are capable of enjoying no others; and 
he partook of them freely, as far as they are 
capable of affording their appropriate good, 
without any admixture of the evils which aa 
excessive indulgence in them is sure to bring. 
After dinner, it was his custom to enter with 
his disciple or friend (for seldom more tbaa 
one, and never more than two, dined with 
him on the same day) on the discussion of 
the subject, whatever it might be, which had 
brought them together; and it was at this time 
also, that, in the form of dictation in relation 
to those subjects which admit of this mode of 
composition, — his disciple writing down his | 
words as he uttered thein, — he treated of some 
of the subjects which have occupied his closest 
attention, and in the investigation of which hs 
has displayed the greatest degree of originality 
and invention. , 

He was capable of great severity and con- 
tinuity of mental labour. For upwards of half 
a century he devoted seldom less than eight, 
often ten, and occasionally twelve hours of 
every day, to intense study. This was the 
more remarkable, as bis physical constitution 
was by no means strong. His health, during 
the periods of childhood, youth, and adoles* ■ 
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eence, was infirm; it was not until the age of 
manhood that it acquired some degree of vi- 
gour: but that vigour increased with advanc- 
ing age; so that during the space of sixty years 
he never laboured under any serious malady, 
and rarely suffered even from slight indispo- 
sition ; and at the age of eighty-four he looked 
no older, and constitutionally was not older, 
than most men are at sixty ;* thus adding ano- 
ther illustrious name to the splendid catalogue 
which establishes the fact, that severe and 
constant mental labour is not incompatible 
with health and longevity, but conducive to 
both, provided the mind be unanxious and 
the habits temperate. 

He was a great economist of time. He knew 
the value of minutes. The disposal bf his 
hours, both of labour and of repose , was a 
matter of systematic arrangement; and the 
arrangement was determined on the principle 
that it is a calamity to lose the smallest portion 
of time. He did not deem it sufficient to pro- 
vide against the loss of a day or an hour: he 
took effectual means to prevent the occurrence 
of any such calamity to him : but he did more ; 
he was careful to provide against the loss even 
of a single minute ; and there is on record no 
wimple of a human being who lived more 
habitually under the practical consciousness 
that his days are numbered, and that “ the 
night cometh, in which no man can work.” 

The last days of the life even of an ordinary 
haman being are seldom altogether destitute of 
interest ; but when exalted wisdom and good- 
ness have excited a high degree of admiration 
*nd love, the heart delights to treasure up every 
feeling then elicited, and every word in which 
that feeling was expressed. It had long been 
his wish that his friend Dr. Southwood Smith 
ihonld be present with him during his last 
illness. There seemed to be on his mind an ap- 
prehension, that, among the organic changes 
which gradually take place in the corporeal 
vystem in extreme old age, it might be his lot 
to labour under some one, the result of which 
might be great end long-continued suffering. 
In this case, he knew that Dr. Smith would 
do every thing in his power to diminish pain 
tnd to render death easy ; the contributing to 
the eutlutnasia forming, in Dr. Smith’s opi- 
mon, as Mr. Bentham knew, no unimportant 
P*rt of the duty of the physician. On the 
P°««ble protraction of life, with the failure of 
too intellectual powers, he could not think 
•itoout great paint but it was only during 
Jji* last illness, that is, a few weeks before his 
death, that any apprehension of either of these 
•vils occurred to him. From the former he 
offered nothing ; and from the latter, as little 
mi can be, unless when death is instantaneons. 
•oronity and cheerfulness of his mind, 


* The morbid changes observable in the body 
death coincided with thif. The state of the 
tjood-Tewels and of the viscera was that of a man 
°* “sty yean of age, rather than of eighty-five. 


| when he became satisfied that his work was 
done, and that he was about to lie down to his 
final rest, was truly affecting. On that work 
he looked back with a feeling which would 
have been a feeling of triumph, had not the 
consciousness of how much still remained to 
be done, changed it to that of sorrow that he 
was allowed to do no more : but this feeling 
again gave place to a calm but deep emotion of 
exultation, as he recollected that he left behind 
him able, zealous, and faithful minds, that would 
enter into bis labours and complete them. 

The last subject on which he conversed, 
related to the permanent improvement of the 
circumstances of a family, the junior member 
of which had contributed in Borne degree to 
his personal comfort; thus exhibiting an af- 
fecting contrast between the selfishness and 
apathy so often the companions of age, and 
the generous care for the welfare of others, of 
which his heart was full. 

Among the very last things which 'his hand 
penned, in a book of memoranda, in which he 
was accustomed to note down any thought or 
feeling that passed through his mind, for fu- 
ture revision and use, if susceptible of use, 
was found the following passage : — “ I am a 
selfish man, as selfish as any man can be. But 
in me, somehow or other, so it happens, selfish- 
ness has taken the shape of benevolence. No 
other man is there upon earth, the prospect of 
whose sufferings would to me be a pleasurable 
one : no man is there upon earth, the sight of 
whose sufferings, would not, to me, be a more 
or less painful one : no man upon earth is there, 
the sight of whose enjoyments, unless believed 
by me to be derived from a more than equivalent 
suffering endured by some other man, would not 
be of a pleasurable nature rather than of a pain- 
ful one. Such in me is the force of sympathy.” 

And this “ force of sympathy” governed 
his very last hour of consciousness. Some 
time before his death, when he firmly believed 
he was near that last hour, he said to one of 
his disciples, who was watching over him, — 
“ I now feel that I am dying : onr care must 
be to minimize the pain. Do not let any of 
the servants come into the room, and keep 
away the youths: it will be distressing to 
them, and they can be of no service. Yet I 
must not be alone : you will remain with me, 
and you only ; and then we shall have reduced 
the pain to Ihe. least possible amount.” * 

Such were his last thoughts and feelings ; 
so perfectly, so beautifully, did he illustrate, 
in his own example, what it was the labour of 
his life to make others ! 

Mr. Bentham’s death took place at his house 
in Queen’s Sqnare Place, Westminster, on the 
6th of June, 1882. He was in the 85th year 
of his age. 

A striking instance of Mr. Bentham’s inva- 
riable attention to the great interests of the 
human race remains to be told. He had a 
great regard for the science of medicine. He 
knew that the basis of medicine is anatomy, 
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and that the only mean* of acquiring a know- 
ledge of anatomy i* through dissection. He 
had an utter contempt of the prejudices which 
withhold the means of pursuing dissection. 
He was satisfied that there was but one way 
of putting those prejudices down; and that 
is, that those who are above theni should 
prove it by giving their own bodies for dis- 
section. He therefore determined to set the 
example. He was aware of the difficulties 
that might obstruct his purpose : he provided 
against them. He chose three friends, to 
whom he was tenderly attached, and on 
whose firmness he thought he might rely. 
He prepared them for opposition, and even 
for obloquy. He asked them whether their 
affection for him would enable them to brave 
whatever portion of either, or of both, might 
fall to their share in carrying his wish into 
effect. They assured him, that neither oppo- 
sition nor obloquy should deter them from 
performing what he required to the letter. 
“ Then,’* said he, “ I charge you, by your 
affection for me, to be faithful to this pledge.*' 
They were faithful ; and Mr. Bentham's body 
was, in consequence, transferred to the Webb 
Street School of Anatomy and Medicine ; at 
which place Dr. Southwood Smith delivered 
an admirable lecture over it, on the 9th of 
June 1832.* From that lecture, with the ad- 
dition of a few paragraphs from other quarters, 
and some obliging communications from a 
gentleman intimately acquainted with Mr. 
Bentham, we have derived the foregoing me- 
moir; and from that lecture we subjoin an 
able and comprehensive view of the great 
practical principle which directed all Mr. 
Bentham’s efforts. 


“ Nature has placed mankind under the go- 
vernance of two sovereign masters, Pain and 
Pleasure ; these two masters govern us in all 
we do, in all we say, in all we think.. It is 
for these sovereign masters to point out what 
we ought to do, as well as to determine what 
we shall do. This their authority is secured 
in and by our very nature as sentient beings. 
Sentient beings are impelled to action either 
by their sensations, or by the copies of their 
sensations, termed ideas. Sentient beings do 
and must prefer the state of pleasurable sen- 
sations, and the presence of pleasurable ideas, 


* This disposal of his body, by the deceased, was 
not, however, a recent act By a will dated as far 
back as the year 1769, it was left for the same pur- 
pose to his friend Dr. Fordyce. The reason at 
that time assigned for this, is expressed in the fol- 
lowing remarkable words “ This my will and 
special request I make, not out of affectation of 
singularity, but to the intent and with the desire 
that mankind may reap some small benefit in and 
by my decease, having hitherto had small opportu- 
nities to contribute thereto while living.” By a 
memorandum affixed to this document, it is clear 
that it had undergone his revision as lately as two 
months before his death, and that this part of it 
was deliberately and solemnly confirmed. 


to the state of painfuf sensations, and the pre- 
sence of painful ideas. Sentient beings seek, 
as the ultimate object and end of all their ac- 
tions, the attainment ‘of the former and the 
avoidance of the latter. Man is governed by 
the same law as all other sentient creatures. 
The only actual, as well as the only right and 
proper end of action, in every individual man, 
is the ultimate attainment of his own greatest 
happiness: the all-comprehensive, as well as 
the only right and proper end of the social 
union, or of the combination of individual men 
into that great aggregate which constitutes a 
community, is the attainment of the maximum 
of the aggregate of happiness — the attainment 
of the maximum of the aggregate of happineas 
by the attainment of the maximum of indivi- 
dual happiness. 

“ This, then, is the principle which this philo- 
sopher assumed as the standard of , and the guide 
to, every thing that is good in relation to human 
beings— -cosDUCivxifEss to the maximum or 
the aggregate of hAppiivess. This principle 
he laid down as the foundation on which to es- 
tablish morals, legislation and government* 

“ Now, what the principle of gravitation is 
to the whole field of physical science, the prin- 
ciple of felicity is to the whole field of moral 
science ; and what Newton did when he dis- 
covered that the countless phenomena of the 
physical world have the former for their cause 
and governance, that Bentham did when he 
discovered that the countless phenomena of 
the moral world would have the latter for their 
cause and governance. As Newton saw that 
the apple falls from the tree to the ground by 
the operation of the same power that move* 
the planets in their course, so Bentham saw 
that, as his own greatest happiness at each 
moment is the only actual end of action in 
every sentient creature, so it is the pursuit of 
this end that can alone secure the maximum 
of the aggregate of happiness. In the former 
principle the great philosopher of physical na- 
ture discovered the source and the solution of 
all the complicated phenomena that fixed his 
delighted attention on the earth and in the 
heavens. In the latter principle, the great 
philosopher of human nature discovered the 
sure and certain guide to the attainment of the 
ultimate object of all sound morality,' all wise 
legislation, and all good government — the im- 
provement of the human being, the security 
and augmentation of human enjoyment The 
principle of gravitation was known before 
Newton lived, but the extent of its operation 
was not perceived : the grand benefit which 
this philosopher achieved for the science of 
physios was, that he showed this principle to 

“ * This principle is designated * the Greatest 
Happiness Principle;* and it is called ‘all compre- 
hensive, * because it includes every interest of evwr 
individual. It is also termed ‘ the Principle of Fe- 
licity;* a much better name for it than 4 Utility,* 
by which also it is, perhaps, the most commonly 
I denominated.*’ 
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be what it really is, all-comprehensive ; that he 
applied it not only to the exposition of the phe- 
nomena observable in all bodies in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the earth, but also to 
the exposition of the phenomena observable in 
the heavenly bodies; that he assumed it as the 
great cause not only of the motions and situa- 
tion* of the several component parts of bodies, 
but also as the great cause of the motions and 
situations of all bodies whatsoever, considered 
aa wholes, or each in its totality. In like man- 
ner, the fact that every sentient being aims 
in all his actions at his own greatest happiness, 
and that the object of enlightened benevolence 
u to promote and secure the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number, was known and 
recognised before Bentham wrote; but the 
grand benefit which this philosopher achieved 
for the science of morals was, that he demon- 
strated this principle to be what it really is, 
bnt what it had never before been recognised 
as being, all-comprehensive ; the sole founda- 
tion of morals, the sole test of every thing that 
is good, and of every thing that is evil, in 
individual or private conduct, in legislative 
enactment, in the form or the measures of go- 
vernment — in a word, in the totality of human 
aim and action. 

“ The discovery and application of the true 
physical law at the foundation of all physical 
phenomena, has produced a total revolution 
ia the philosophy of physics. The discovery 
and application of the true psychological law, 
equally at the foundation of all mental pheno- 
mena, is destined to produce a like revolution 
in the philosophy of morals. Before the prin- 
ciple announced by Newton, as affording the 
true exposition of the constitution and motion 
of all physical bodies, has already fallen every 
other theory, how remote soever the antiqui- 
ty in which it took its origin, how plausible 
soever the solution it gave of apparent but 
deceptive phenomena, how great soever the 
ability with which it had been defended, and 
the authority by which it had been sanction- 
ad: before the principle announced by Ben- 
tham, as affording the only true theory, and 
directing to the only right and proper object 
tod end of morals, legislation, and govern- 
ment, is destined to fall every institution, 
however ancient, how much soever eulogised, 
how deeply soever venerated, by whomsoever 
pronounced to be the perfection of human rea- 
>on, which Is not really conducive to human 
happiness; every law, constitutional, civil, 
mid penal, with whatever danger to- partial and 
■mister interests its abrogation may be preg- 
nant, which is not conducive to security, to 
liberty, and to justice ; every mode or proce- 
wee in the administration of the law, which 
does not render justice accessible, speedy, and 
cheap — which does not minimise delay, vexa- 
tion, and expense ; every rule or conduct, 
whether relating to public or to private life, 
the observance of which does not tend to 
educe from the source of pleasure it is intend- 


ed to regulate and control, the largest obtain- 
able amount of felicity, and to exclude, in the 
completest degree, the corresponding pain 
with which almost every pleasure is but too 
apt to be linked ; every sanction, physical, 
judicial, moral, and religious, which does not 
secure, at the smallest cost of suffering, the 
most perfect and uniform conformity of the 
general will and action to the appointed rule. 

“ And, in like manner, upon this same 
principle, will ultimately be established what- 
ever institution, law, procedure, rule and 
sanction, human sagacity and experience may 
prove to be productive of happiness and ex- 
clusive of misery, however its adoption may 
be obstructed for a time by ignorance, by si- 
nister interest, and by prejudice growing out 
of such interest. 

“ And bad the human mind applied itself 
with all its faculties, with all the energy which 
those faculties are capable V>f putting forth , 
with sincerity of purpose, and with persever- 
ance, to the adoption of institutions, laws, pro- 
cedures, rules, and sanctions, having such, and 
only such ends in view ; bad it devoted itself 
to this pursuit, from that point of civilization 
in the history of our race which is compatible 
with labour of this sort, up to the present hour, 
what would now have been the condition of 
human society ! What would now have been 
the amount of obtainable felicity — felicity ac- 
tually and hourly enjoyed by the millions of 
human beings that make up that vast aggre- 
gate! 

“If, in every community, in proportion as 
it advanced in civilization, every institution, 
constitutional and social ; every law, civil and 
penal ; every mode of procedure, judicial and 
criminal ; every rule of action, public and pri- 
vate ; every sanction, physical, penal, moral, 
and religions ; had been framed with the sole 
purpose of securing 1 the greatest happiness of 
all its members, — the greatest happiness of all 
of them, without exception, in as far as possi- 
ble, and the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number of them on every occasion in which 
the nature of the case renders the provision of 
an equal quantity of happiness for every one 
of them impossible ;' framed with this view, 
with all the intellectual power which might 
have been engaged in this service, aided by all 
the experience accumulated from generation 
to generation, and to the stores of which every 
hour of every day must, without ceasing, add ; 
framed, that is, with all the wisdom at all 
times at command, wisdom necessarily approx- 
imating to perfection, with the progression of 
time had this been done, toot to speak of new 
sources of pleasure which might, and which 
probably would have been opened, but of 
which we have now no conception ; not to 
speak of new creations of felicity, the existence 
of which, however within the range of possi- 
bility, must be admitted to be imaginary, until 
actually in existence; not to speak of any plea- 
sures, the reality and the value of which are 
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not well known and duly appreciated ; had the 
real, the uniform purpose, been what I have 
been supposing, how many pleasures, now 
within the reach only of the few, would then 
have been in the possession of the many ; and 
how many pains, from which only the few 
have now the means of security, would then 
have been averted from all ! 

“ The contrast thus presented to the mind, 
between the condition of the great mass of hu- 
man beings as it is, as it might have been, and 
as it actually would have been, had legislators 
and moralists aimed at the right end, and pur- 
sued it with singleness and sincerity, will be 
contemplated by every man with a degree of 
pain proportioned to the strength of his under- 
standing, and the intensity of his sympathy. 

“ At an age when the intellectual power 
which he felt within him was in its freshness 
— when the moral affections which warmed 
his heart were unchilled by contact with the 
world — when the affectionate sympathy for 
his fellow-beings, which formed so large a 
part of his consciousness, and which subse- 
quently became the ruling passion of his life, 
was in its first ardour, this contrast, in its full 
force, was brought before the view of this il- 
lustrious man. Destined by the will of his 
father to the study and practice of the Eng- 
lish law, he commenced the study, and enter- 
ed on the practice. But what was the position 
in which he found himself placed? What, 
when examined by a simple and clear under- 
standing — what when the practical operation 
of it came to be witnessed by a pure and be- 
nevolent heart — was the English law ? Like 
every one else, for ages past, he had been told 
that it was the perfection of human reason. 
According to those who taught it, according 
to those who practised it, according to those 
who subsisted by it, according even to those 
who suffered by it — suffered evils countless in 
number and measureless in extent — it was 
matchless alike for the purity of its aims, and 
the efficiency of the means provided for their 
accomplishment; it was a fabric reared by the 
most exalted intellects; reared with incredible 
labour, through a long succession of ages, with 
a difficulty not to be estimated, yet with a 
skill so admirable, and a result so felicitous, 
as had never before been witnessed in any 
work merely human. The understanding that 
did not bow down before it, that did not wor- 
ship it with prostrate reverence, was low and 
base ; the hand that was raised to touch so 
much as a single particle of it, to change it, 
was profane. It was the master-production 
of the matured, experienced, and virtuously 
disposed human mind ; it was the wonder and 
perfection of civilization ; it gave to this bless- 
ed country that amazing amount of felicity, 
by the enjoyment of which its people have 
been so long distinguished from all other peo- 
ple in the world, making them the glory of 
the earth, the envy of the surrounding nations. 

“ Such was the language universally held, 


and the doctrine universally inculcated ; tad 
that not merely with religious ardour, but 
with enthusiast seal; and inculcated alike 
from the humble desk of the village school, 
and the pulpit, the bar, the ^ench, the senate, 
and the throne. 

“ And yet 'the English law thus idolized, 
when the substance of it came to be examined 
by a simple and clear understanding — when 
the mode of administering it came to be wit- 
ne s se d by a pure and benevolent heart — what 
was it found to be ? The sukUanUvt part of it, 
whether as written in books at expounded by 
judges, a chaos, fathomless and boundless; 
the huge and monstrous mass being made up 
of fiction, tautology, technicality, circuity, ir- 
regularity, and inconsistency : the cdaitins* 
trative part of it, a system of exquisitely 
contrived chicanery; a system made up of 
abuses ; a system which constantly places the 
interest of the judicial minister in opposition 
to his duty, that in the very proportion is 
which it serves his ends, it defeats the end of 
justice; a system of well authorized and unpun- 
ishable depredation ; a system which encou- 
rages mendacity, both by reward and by pun- 
ishment ; a system which puts fresh arms into 
the hands of the injurer, to annoy and distress 
the injured ; — in a word, a system which max- 
imises delay, sale, and denial of justice 

“ ‘ Shall I hold up this vile system ?’ said 
this just and benevolent man. 1 Shall the 
prospect of obtaining wealth, shall the hope 
of being what is called rewarded with titles 
and honours, tempt me to assist in perpetua- 
ting it ? Shall I do what in me lies to extend 
the wide-spread misery which flows from it ? 
No. I will exhibit it in its true shape ; I will 
strip off the veil of mystery which has so 
long concealed its deformity ; I will destroy 
it. I will do more. For this chaos I will sub- 
stitute order ; for this darkness,' light; for this 
evil, good. The maximum of ths aggrxgatb 
or HAPPivzss — by this test I will try evil and 
good ; this shall be my standard, this my 
guide. I will survey the entire range of hu- 
man feelings and volitions — such, at least, a s 
can assume the shape of actions ; and as they 
pass in review before me, I will determine by 
this rule what;shall be sanctioned, and what 
prohibited. I will rear the fabric of feiieity 
by the hands of reason and of law !* 

“ With powers of mind fitted for an under- 
taking thus stupendous, such as in no age or 
country had ever before been equalled, or even 
so much as approached; with an ardour and 
energy such as in no cause, bad or good, had 
ever been surpassed ; he betook himself to 
the accomplishment of this work. No diffi- 
culty stopped him; no danger appalled him; 
no labour exhausted him; no temptation, 
whether assuming the shape of good or of 
evil, moved him; fortune he disregarded ; the 
pursuit of what is called pleasure he re- 
nounced ; praise could as little bend him from 
his course, as blame could check it; human 
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fear, human favour, had no control, no influ- 
ence over him ; human happiness was his ob- 
ject, judicial institution his means ; and the 
completeness with which he has succeeded in 
developing the means, is comparable only to 
the beneficence of the end. 

“ In order to create, it was necessary that 
he ihoold destroy ; in order to build up, it was 
necessary that he should pull down ; in order 
to establish law as it ought to be, it was ne- 
cessary that he should demolish law as it is. 
Alone he went to the assault — alone he car- 
ried it on ; every weapon, every mode of at- 
tack— ridicule, reasoning, invective, wit, elo- 
quence, sarcasm, declamation, demonstration 
-all were pressed into his service, and each 
in its torn became in his hands a powerful in- 
ftmment. His efforts were regarded first 
with astonishment, next with indignation. 
When he was no longer looked upon as a 
madman, he was hated as an enemy. He 
was endeavouring to subvert the most glorious 
of hnman institutions — institutions which had 
raised his country to the highest pinnacle of 
power and happiness — institutions which time, 
ud the experience whieh time matures, had 
ihown to be at least the nearest approach to 
perfection which the wit of man had ever de- 
vised. Such declarations (and such declara- 
tions were made in abundance, and were re- 
iterated with all the eloquence which large 
bribes given now, and larger bribes promised 
in future, could secure) did but redouble his 
efforts to expose the delusion; to show that 
reason had seldom any thing to do in the con- 
■tractiem of the institutions thus idolised ; 
that they seldom aimed at the right end, and 
■till seldomer provided adequate means to ac- 
complish the end even as far as the aim was 
fight Long and earnestly did he labour 
without any apparent effect ; but at last some 
impression was made ; the scales fell from the 
■yes of men of powerful intellects in com- 
manding stations ; the imposture became pal- 
pable; the monstrous idolatry before which 
men had allowed their understandings and 
their affections to fall prostrate, was seen in 
hi true shape. A revulsion of feeling fol- 
hwed. Point after point was submitted to 
rigorous examination. Champion after cham- 
pion stood forth in defence of eaoh ; champion 
after champion was driven from his position, 
however impregnable he thought it : and now, 
fcareely a single champion remains. The 
mmbroas fabric is abandoned ; it totters to its 
frft; it is undermined ; it is known to be so. 
Am general admission is, that the law of Eng- 
irt as it is, cannot stand ; that it must be 
taken down and reconstructed. Glory to the 
hand that has destroyed it ! Glory to die hand 
jta has built up the beautiful structure reared 
is iia place ! 

“ 1 will endeavour, in few words, to give 
P 0 some conception of the foundation of this 
structure ; of its main compartments ; of 
its form, such as it has assumed in the hands 


of its architect, now Capable of no farther la- 
bour. Happily, however, as you will see, 
what remains to complete the edifice can be 
furnished by other hands. 

“ Comprehending in his view the entire 
field of legislation, this legislator divided it 
into two great portions — internal law, and in- 
ternational law : internal law, including the 
legislative ordinances that concern an indivi- 
dual community ; international law, those that 
concern the intercourse of different communi- 
ties with each other. His chief labour was di- 
rected to the construction of an all-compre- 
hensive system or code (that is, law written 
and systematic) of internal law. Under the 
term Pannomion, a term derived from two 
Greek words, signifying * the whole body of 
the laws,’ he has constructed such a code. 
This all-comprehensive code is divided into 
four minor codes : the constitutional, the ci- 
vil, the penal, and tile administrative. The 
constitutional code includes the several ordi- 
nances which relate to the form of the su- 
preme authority, and the mode by which its 
will is to be carried into effect. The civil 
code includes the several ordinances which 
relate to the creation or constitution of rights, 
and is termed the right-conferring code. The 
penal code includes the several ordinances 
which relate to the creation or constitution of 
offences, and is* termed the wrong-repressing 
code. The administrative code includes the 
several ordinances which relate to the mode of 
executing the whole body of the laws, and is 
termed the code of procedure. CONDUCIVE- 
NESS TO THE MAXIMUM OF THE AGGREGATE OP 

Happiness — that is the end in view. Each 
code is a distinct instrument especially adapt- 
ed to secure this end. Each code has not, in- 
deed, been left by him in a state of complete- 
ness; but in no part of either, as far as it has 
been developed, is place given to a single 
enactment which has not for its object, imme- 
diately or remotely, the production of pleasure 
and the exclusion of pain. In no part, either 
of what he has himself done, or marked out to 
be done by others, is any thing commanded— 
in no part is any thing forbidden — but as it is, 
and in as far as it is, conducive to or subver- 
sive of happiness; — no constitutional provi- 
sion, determining the form of the government 
and the mode of its operation-*— no action, 
bearing the seal of approbation or disapproba- 
tion, selected as the subject of reward or of 
punishment— which is hot brought to this 
standard and tried by this test. It is only as 
the details under these two great divisions are 
studied, that it is possible to form a conception 
j of the steadiness with which this end is kept 
in view, and the wisdom with which the 
means devised are adapted to secure it. To 
the civil code he has done the least ; but even 
of this he has laid the foundation, and pro- 
vided important materials for building up the 
fabric. For the constitutional code he has 
done enough to render its completion oompa- 
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rati vely easy; while the all-important branches 
of Offences, of Reward and Punishment, of 
Procedure, of Evidence, have been worked 
out by him with a comprehensiveness and 
minuteness which may be said to have ex- 
hausted these subjects, and to have left little 
or nothing in relation to them for any other 
man to do or to desire. 

“ But his labours did not terminate here. 
He found the science of morals in the same 
8ta te of darkness as that of legislation. The 
Fitness of Things, the Law of Nature, Na- 
tural Justice, Natural Equity, Good Order, 
Truth, the Will of God — such were the tests 
of good and evil, the standards of right and 
wrong, heretofore assumed by moralists. Eve- 
ry different moralist had a different fancy 
which he made his standard, and a different 
taste which he made his test of good or evil ; 
and the degree of conformity or non-con- 
formity to that taste, tl)e indication of the de- 
gree of desert; and consequently the measure 
of reward and punishment. 

“ But by establishing the foundation of mo- 
rals on the principle of felicity ; by showing 
that every action is right or wrong, virtuous 
or vicious, deserving of approbation or disap- 
probation, in proportion to its tendency to in- 
crease or to diminish the amount of happiness, 
this philosopher supplied what was so much 
needed in morals — at once ah infallible test 
and an all-powerful motive. Happiness is 
the standard and the test, happiness is equally 
the motive ; can there be, if this be not, a cer- 
tain test ? can there be, if this be not, an all- 
powerful motive? Conduciveness to happi- 
ness — this it is that constitutes the goodness 
of an action ; this it is that renders an action 
a duty ; this it is which supplies a motive to 
the performance of duty not to be resisted. I 
am satisfied that a particular course of conduct 
will conduce to my happiness : do I need any 
other inducement to make me pursue that 
course ? can I resist the influence of this in- 
ducement? No. As long as this is my con- 
viction, as long as this conviction is present 
to my mind, it is no more possible for me to 
refrain from pursuing the course of conduct 
in question, than it is possible for my body to 
refuse to obey the law of gravitation. 

“ The object of the science of morals, then* 
is to show what is really conducive to happi- 
ness ; the happiness of every individual man ; 
the happiness of all men taken together, con- 
sidered as forming one great aggregate ; the 
happiness of all beings whatever, that are ca- 
pable of the impression : for the science, in 
its enlarged sense, embraces not only the hu- 
man race, but the whole of the sentient 
creation. 

“ According to the felicitarian philosophy, 
there is no contrariety, and there never can 
be any real contrariety, between happiness 
and duty. In the true and comprehensive 
sense of those terms, happiness and duty are 
identical ; always so ; and always necessarily 


so. They do not always appear to be so ; bat 
it is the business of the moralist to show, that 
whenever an apparent contrariety exists, the 
appearance is delusive. When he has accom- 
plished this, he has effeoted his end ; because, 
when he has accomplished this, my will, my 
action as necessarily follows in the direction 
which it is his purpose to guide it, as a stone 
i projected from the earth necessarily falls to 
the earth again. 

“ And the apparent contrariety between 
happiness and duty — from what does it arise ? 
Either from the representation of that as hap- 
piness which is not happiness, or from the re- 
presentation of that as duty which is not duty. 
And what is at the bottom of this misrepre- 
sentation ? Either I take into view only my 
own gratification, to the exclusion of the gra- 
tification of others ; or I take into view only 
my immediate gratification, to the exclusion 
of a higher gratification at some future period; 
or I commit both errors at once. Now, it it 
the business of tfie moralist to prevent me 
from falling into either ; to make me acquaint- 
ed with the cases in relation to which the gra- 
| tification of others is essential to my own — in 
relation to which my own gratification must 
necessarily flow from the gratification of others 
— in relation to which, if I attempt to pnnos 
my own gratification, without taking into a»- 
count the gratification of others, and more es- 
pecially at the expense of their gratification, 
instead of securing happiness to myself, 1 
shall be sure to involve myself in suffering: 
to make me acquainted in like manner with 
the cases in relation to which it is necessary 
I that I should take a comprehensive view of 
happiness ; that I should consider not merely 
the pleasure of the moment or the hour, but 
the pleasure of the year, or the remainder of 
my life. To make these matters as clear to 
my understanding as the light of day is visi- 
ble to my eye, is the business of the moralist; 
often, no doubt, a difficult task, because, al- 
though the connexion between a certain course 
of conduct, and happiness and misery, may be 
quite as real and quite as invariable as that be- 
tween light and vision, yet, not being so im- 
mediate, the invariableneBs of the sequence is 
not so clearly seen by the mind. To bring 
this sequence out from the obscurity in which 
it may be involved, and to make it manifest ; 
to discover and to show what moral antece- 
dents are invariably followed by what moral 
sequents ; to establish in the mind a conviction 
of this invariableness of connexion between 
the one and the other ; — this is the province 
of the moralist. As he multiplies the antece- 
dents and sequents, in regard to which he 
makes out the fact that there is this invaria- 
bleness of relation, he enlarges his science; in 
proportion to the completeness with which be 
fixes in the mind conviction of this relation, 

| he fulfils its end. . 

I 11 It is this which our great legislator and 
I moralist ever kept steadily in view. What* 
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ever it is for a man’s happiness to do, or to 
ibstain from doing, that, as a legislator, he 
commands or forbids; whatever it is for a 
mu’s happiness to do, or to abstain from do- 
ing, that, as a moralist, he makes it his duty 
to pursue or to avoid. 

“ In selecting, as a legislator, the subjects 
of reward and punishment, he is invariably 
guided by this principle, — that if, by misre- 
presentation of consequences* by erroneous 
reasoning, or by fear of punishment, whether 
physical, moral, political, or religious, a man 
be prohibited from the enjoyment of any real 
pleasure, from whatever source derived, an 
injury is inflicted upon him equal in amount 
to the balance of pleasure of which he is de- 
prived. For this reason, in no single instance, 
in any law proposed by him, is any thing com- 
manded, which is not, in some shape or other, 
conducive to pleasure ; nor any thing forbid- 
den, which is not, in some shape or other, con- 
ducive to pain. 

“In like manner, in deciding, as a mo- 
nlist, what is proper or improper, right or 
wrong, virtuous or vicious, he is guided by 
the principle, that every one must determine 
from his own experience what is pleasurable 
•nd what is painful ; that no one has a right 
to insist, that what is gratification to him, and 
miy what is gratification to him, shall be gra- 
tification to another ; that for any man, in the 
opacity of a moralist, to say — 1 If I do this, I 
•bill get no preponderance of pleasure ; but if 
joa do this, you may get a preponderance of 
pleasure, yet it is not proper that you should 
do it,’ is absurdity : that if such moralist ap- 
ply evil in any shape to prevent the act, it is 
injustice and injury ; that if he call in the 
powers of government to prevent the act, it is 
tyranny : that nevertheless there are pleasures 
which are pure, that is, unmixed with pain ; 
pleasures which are lasting ; pleasures which 
ire cumulative, the very capacity for enjoying 
them continually increasing with the indul- 
gence : that these are the truest, because the 
greatest pleasures ; that these deserve the 
Host careful cultivation : but that to imagine 
that any pleasure can come from a bad source; 
that whatever yields pleasure, that is, prepo n- 
dtrutcc of pleasure, is not good — good for that 
&ason, and in that proportion ; — is to despise 
one pleasure because it is not another, to 
dcipise a smaller pleasure because it is not a 
greater; which is absurd. What a cultivation 
rf happiness is here ! What true husbandry of 
h! What & thorough rooting-out of the tares 
*o often sown with the wheat while the legis- 
lator and the moralist have slept !” 

Mr. Bentham’s works were published in 
the following order : — 

A Fragment on Government; being an 
Examination of what is delivered on the sub- 
ject in Blackstone's Commentaries. 1776. 8vo. 

A View of the Hard Labour Bill ; being an 
Abstract of a Pamphlet entitled, “ Draught of 


a Bill to punish by Imprisonment and Hard 
Labour certain Offenders; and to establish 
proper Places for their Reception.” Inter- 
spersed with Observations relative to the sub- 
ject of the above Draught in particular, and 
to Penal Jurisprudence in general. 1778. 

As Essay Qn the Usefulness of Chemistry, 
translated from the original of Bergman. 1783.* 

Defence of Usury; showing the Impolicy 
of the present legal Restraints on the Terms 
of Pecuniary Bargains. In a series of Letters 
to a friend. To which is added, a Letter to 
Adam Smith, Esq., L.L.D., on the Discou- 
ragement opposed by the above Restraints to 
the Progress of inventive Industry. 1787. 

Letter to a Member of the National Conven- 
tion. 1787. 

An Introduction to the Principles of Morals 
and Legislation. 4to. Prmted in 1780 ; pub- 
lished in 1789. 

Draught on a new Plan for the Organisa- 
tion of the Judicial Establishments in France. 
1790. 

Panopticon, or the Inspection-honse; con- 
taining the idea of a new principle of con- 
struction, applicable to any sort of establish- 
ment in which persons of any description are 
to be kept under inspection, with a plan of 
management adapted to the principle. 1791. 

2 vols. 8vo.t 

Essay on Politcal Tactics ; containing six 
of the principal rules proper to be observed 
by a political assembly, in the process of 
forming a decision, with the reasons on which * 
they are grounded, and a comparative appli- 
cation of them to British and French practice: 
being a fragment of a larger work, a sketch ox 
which is subjoined. 1791. 4to. 

Truth versus Ashurat; or, Law as it is, con- 
trasted with what it is said to be. Written in 
December, 1792 ; printed 1823. 


* Mr. Bentham was at one time passionately fond 
of chemistry, and formed one of a very small class 
who attended Dr. Fordyce’s lectures in Essex 
Street The progress of chemical knowledge, 
however, was so rapid, and required such constant 
attention, that Mr. Bentham was foroed reluctantly 
to give up the pursuit, as he found it materially in- 
terfered with his more important studies. Hia 
love of botany he indulged in to the last, and took 
great delight in his paraen, which, with die excep- 
tion of those belonging to the king, is the most ex- 
tensive in the metropolis. 

t Mr. Pitt entertained the highest opinion of Mr. 
Bentham; and immediately abandoned a scheme 
of his own for meliorating the condition of onr 

{ irisons, when Mr. Bentham’s “ Panopticon” was 
aid before him. Acts of Parliament were passed 
for the purpose of establishing this plan, but in the 
mean time George the Third discovered that Mr. 
Bentham had been his antagonist in a controversy 
in one of the newspapers, and refused to put hia 
name to some document, to which his signature 
was essential. The Minister was unable to over- 
come the royal disinclination ; in consequence, an 
Act ofParliament was passed to repeal former acts ; 
and thus was a plan which promised to produce the 
most beneficial results entirely frustrated. 
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Supply without Burden *, or, Escheat eics 
Taxation ; 1795 : to which was prefixed a 
Protest against Law Taxes, which had been 
printed in 1793. 

Traits de Legislation Civile et Penale, pub- 
lics en Francois d’aprcs les MSS. par Etienne 
Dumont. 3 vols. 8vo. 1802. 

First and Second Letters to Lord Pelham ; 
giving a comparative View of the System of 
Penal Colonization in New South Wales, and 
the Home Penitentiary System, prescribed by 
two acts of Parliament of the years 1794 and 
1799. 

A Plea for the Constitution ; also directed 
against the New South Wales Colony, of 
which he recommended the abandonment. 
1803. 

Scotch Reform considered, with reference 
to the Plan proposed for the Courts and the 
Administration oPjustice in Scotland, with 
Illustrations from English Non- Reform; in 
letters to Lord Grenville. 1808. 

Defence of Economy against Burke. 1610 
—17 

Defence of Economy against the Right Ho- 
nourable George Rose. 1810 — 17. 

Elements of the Art of Packing as applied 
to Special Juries. 1810 — 21. # 

Th6orie des Peines et des R6compenses, re- 
digle en Francois par Etienne Dumont. 2 vols. 
1812. 

On the Law of Evidence. 1813. 

Essai 6ur la Tactique des Assemblies Po- 
litiques, par Dumont. 2 vols. 1816. 

“ Swear not at all ;” containing an exposure 
of the needlessness and mischievousness, as 
well as anti- Christianity, of the ceremony of 
an oath, with proof of the abuses of it, espe- 
cially in the University of Oxford. Printed 
1813; published 1817. 

Table of Springs of Action. Printed 1815. 
published 1817. 

Chrestomathia. , Part I. explanatory of a 
proposed school for the extension of the new 
system of instruction to the higher branches 
of learning, for the use of the middling and 
higher ranks of life, 1816. Part II. being an 
Essay on Nomenclature and Classification; 
including a critical examination of the Ency- 
clopedical table of Lord Bacon, as improved 
by D’Alembert. 1817. 

Plan of Parliamentary Reform, with Reasons 
for each Article ; and an Introduction, showing 
the necessity of radical, and the inadequacy of 
moderate Reform. 1817. 

Papers relative to Codification and Public 
Instruction ; including Correspondence with 
the Russian Emperor, and divers constituted 
Authorities in the American United States. 
1817. 

The Rationale of Reward, 1825. Trans- 
lated by a friend from M. Dumont’s 11 Traitis 
des Recompenses,” as above, with the benefit 
of some parts of the original, which were in 
English. 

Church-of-Englandism and its Catechism 


examined ; preceded by strictures on the ex- 
clusionary system, as pursued in the Naiioml 
Society *8 Schools ; interspersed with parallel 
views of the English and Scottish Established 
Churches ; and concluding with remedies pro- 
posed for abuses indicated ; and an examina- 
tion of the parliamentary system of Church 
Reform lately pursued, and still pursuing, in- 
cluding the proposed new churches. Printed 
1817; published 1818. 

Bentham*8 Radical Reform Bill ; with rea- 
sons in notes. 1819. 

Observations on the Restrictive and Prohi- 
bitory Commercial System, Especially with a 
reference to the Decree of the Spanish Cortea 
of July, 1820. From the MSS. of Jeremy 
Bentham, Esq. By John Bowring. 

Three Tracts on Spanish and Portuguese 
Affairs. 1821. 

Letters to Count Toreno, on the proposed j 
Penal Code delivered in by the Legislation t 
Committee of the Spanish Cortes, April 25, > 
1821 ; written at the Count’s request. 1822. ] 

Codification Proposal, addressed to all Na- < 
tions professing liberal Opinions. 1822. Sup- t 
plement, 1827. 

Preuves Judiciares, par Dumont. 2 vols. 

1823. 

Leading Principles of a Constitutional Code 
for any State. 1823. 

The Book of Fallacies; from unfinished 
papers of Jeremy Bentham. By a Friend. 

1824. 

Rationale of Judicial Evidence, specially 
applied to English Practice. Five thick 8vo. 
volumes. 1827. 

Indications respecting Lord Eldon. 1827. 

Rationale of Punishment. 1829. 

Constitutional Code, Vol. I. 1830. 

Book of Church Reform. 1830. 

Dispatch- Court proposal. 1830. 

Official Aptitude maximised ; Expense mi- 
nimised. 1830. 

Justice and Codification Petitions. 1830. | 

Jeremy Bentham to his French Fellow Citi- , 
zens, on the Punishment of Death. 1831. 

Jeremy Bentham to the French Chamber of j 
Peers. 1831. 

Parliamentary Candidates* Declaration of 
Principles. 1831. 

On the Bankruptcy Bill ; or, Lord Brougham 
displayed. 1832. 

In the second volume of Mr. Barker's ; 
“ Parriana,” p. 1—40, is printed a letter of j 
Mr. Bentham to Mr. Bowring, respecting [ 
John Lind, the celebrated writer; the Rev. 
Dr. Nathaniel Forster, of Colchester; and the 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Parr. Five lively letters of 
Mr. Bentham to Dr. Parr are printed in Parr’s 
Life and Works, vol. i. p. 648 — 560 ; vol. viii. 
p. 4—12. 

Several of the most important works, such 
as the “ Traitis de Legislation,” have been 
translated into most of the European lan- 
guages. Two translations of the Traitis were 
published in Russia; one of them from the 
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Government press. Repeated proposals have 
been made to publish a complete edition of 
Mr. Bentham' s works? A few "weeks before 
his death, Prince Talleyrand, who at all times 
professed his high admiration of the author, 
made proposals to have a complete edition of 
all his works in French published in Paris. 

In “The Examiner” of the 10th of June, 
1832, appeared the following eloquent article, 
evidently from the pen of one intimately ac- 
quainted with 'Mr. Bentham and his works : — 

“ Jeremy Bentham is no more ! In him, 
the world has lost the great Teacher and Pa- 
triarch of his time ; the man who, of all men 
who were living on the day of his death, has 
exercised and is exercising over the fortunes 
of mankind the widest and most durable in- 
fluence ; and who is even now in some sort 
governing the world, although not yet recog- 
nised and looked up to as their leader by those 
who are daily obeying the impulse which he 
gave ; no unusual fate of the real guides and 
rulers of mankind, especially in these latter 
days. 

“ Had such a man died at an earlier period 
of his life of usefulness, when much of his 
task yet remained for him to perform, *and 
many years of possible existence to perform it 
in, there would hhve been room for sorrow and 
lamentation. It is one of the evils of the un- 
timely death of a great man, that it mixes 
other feelings with those with which alone 
the thought of a departed sage or hero ought 
to be associated — joy and pride that our na- 
ture has been found capable of again pro- 
ducing such a man, and affectionate gratitude 
for the good which we and our posterity have 
received from him. Such feelings only can 
find a fitting place near the tomb of Jeremy 
Bentham ; nor know we, since all must die, 
what happier or more glorious end could have 
been desired for him, than to die just now, 
after living such a life. He has died fbll of 
years, and (so far as regards all minds through- 
out the world, which Are yet fitted for appre- 
ciating him) of honours. He has lived to see 
many of the objects of his life in a train of ac- 
complishment, and the realization of the re- 
mainder rendered certain at no remote period. 
He has achieved the hardest, but the noblest 
of problems — that of a well-directed and vic- 
torious existence j and has now finished his 
work and lain down to rest. 

“ This is not the time for a complete esti- 
mate of the results of his labours. He is not 
like one of those who go to their grave and 
are no more thought of. The ‘value of such a 
life to mankind, which is even no w c insensibly 
making itself acknowledged, will be felt more 
and more, as men shall become more capable 
of knowing the hand which guides them. Nor 
wad we fear any lack of opportunities for 
commemorating what philosophy owes to him, 
when all which has been doing for ten years 
m English politics and legislation, and all 
*hich shall be done for twice ten more, pro- 


claims and will proclaim his name and merits, 
in no inaudible voice, to all who can trace the 
influence of Opinion upon Events, and of a. 
great mind upon Opinion. These things, 
however, are worthy of notice at the present 
hour, chiefly as they conduce to a due appre- 
ciation of his life ; and under this aspect also, 
as under so many others, will they continue 
valuable, not for to-day or to-morrow only, 
but (so far as eternity can belong to any thing 
human) for ever. 

“ Let it be remembered what was the state 
of jurisprudence and legislation, and of the phi- 
losophy of jurisprudence and legislation when 
he began his career. A labyrinth without a clue 
— a jungle, through which no path had ever 
been cut. All systems of law then established, 
but, most of all, that in which he himself was 
nurtured, were masses of deformity, in the 
construction of which reason, in any shape 
whatever, had had little to do — a comprehen- 
sive consideration of ends and means, nothing 
at all : their foundation, the rude contrivances 
of a barbarous age, even more deeply barba- 
rous in this than in aught else ; the super- 
structure, an infinite series of patches, some 
larger, some smaller, stuck on in succession 
wherever a hole appeared, and plastered 
one over another, until the monstrous mass 
exceeded all measurable bulk, and went be- 
yond the reach of the strongest understanding 
and the finest memory. Such was the prac- 
tice of law : was its theory in any better state ? 
And how could it be so? for of what did that 
theory consist, but either of purely technical 
principles, got at by abstraction from these 
established systems, (or rather, constructed, 
generally in utter defiance of logic, with the 
sole view of giving something like coherence 
and consistency in appearance to provisions 
which, in reality, were utterly heterogeneous,) 
or of vague cloudy generalities arbitrarily as- 
sumed d priori , and called laws of nature or 
principles of natural law. 

“ Such was existing jurisprudence ; and 
that it should be such, was less surprising 
than the superstition by which, being such, it 
was protected. The English people had con- 
trived to persuade themselves, and had, to a 
great degree, persuaded the rest of the world, 
that the English law, as it was when Mr. 
Bentham found it, was the perfection of rea- 
son. That it was otherwise, was the only po- 
litical heresy which no one had been found 
hardy enough to avow. Even the English 
constitution you might (as you did it very 
gently) speak ill of, — but none the English 
law. Whig, Tory, and Democrat joined in 
one chorus of clamorous admiration, whenever 
the law or the courts of justice were the sub- 
ject of discourse ; and to doubt the merits of 
either, appeared a greater stretch of absurdity 
than to question the doctrine of gravitation. 

“ This superstition was at its height, when 
Mr. BeUtham betook himself to the study of 
English law, with no other object than the 
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ordinary one of gaming hie living by practis- 
ing a liberal profession. Bat he soon found 
that it would not do for him, and that he 
could have no dealing or concern with it in 
an honest way, except to destroy it. And 
there is a deep interest now, at the close of 
his life, in looking back to his very first pub- 
lication — the “ Fragment on Government” — 
which appeared considerably more than half a 
oentury ago, and which exhibits, at that re- 
mote period, a no less strong and steady con- 
viction than appears in his very latest produc- 
tion, that the worship of the English law was 
• degrading idolatry — that, instead of being 
the perfection of reason, it was a disgrace to 
(he human understanding— and that a task 
worthy of him, or any other wise and brave 
man, to devote a life to, was that of utterly 
eradicating it, and sweeping it away. This, 
accordingly, became the task of his own ex- 
istence : glory to him ! for he has successfully 
accomplished it. The monster has received 
from him its death wound. After losing many 
a limb, it still drags on, and will drag on for 
a few years more, a feeble and exanimate ex- 
istence ; but it never will recover. It is going 
down rapidly to the grave. 

“Mr. Bentham has fought this battle for 
now almost sixty years ; the greater part of 
that time without assistance from any human 
being, except latterly what M. Dumont gave 
him in putting his ideas into French ; and for 
a long time almost without making one hu- 
man being a convert to his opinions. He ex- 
hausted every mode of attack : he assailed the 
enemy with every weapon, and at all points : 
now he fell upon the generalities, now upon 
the details ; now he combated evil by strip- 
ping it naked, and showing that it was evil ; 
and now by contrasting it withgood. At length 
his energy and perseverance triumphed. Some 
of the most potent leaders of the public be- 
oame convinced; and they, in their turn, con- 
vinced or persuaded others; until at last the 
English law, as a systematic whole, is jgiven 
up by every body; and the question, with all 
thinking minds even among lawyers, is no 
longer about keeping it as it is, but only whe- 
ther, in re-building, there be a possibility of 
using any of the old materials.* 

, “ Mr. Bentham was the original mover in 
this mighty ohange. His hand gave the im- 
pulse which set all the others at work. To 
him the debt is due, as much as any ether 
great work has ever been owing to the man 
who first guided other men to the accomplish- 
ment t>f it. The man who has achieved this, 
can afford to die. He has done enough to 
render his name for ever illustrious. 

“ But Mr. Bentham has been much more 


* “ We mean the old technical terms and distinc- 
tions ; for the substantive provisions of that, or any 
other system of law, must of course consist, in the 
far ^reat er proportion, of things useful or objeo- 


than merely a destroyer. Like all who dis- 
credit erroneous systems by arguments drawn 
from principles , and not from mere results, ht 
could not fail, even while destroying the old 
edifice, to lay a solid foundation for the nev. 
Indeed, he considered it a positive duty never 
to assail what is established, without havings 
clear view of what ought to be substituted. 
It is to the intrinsic value of his speculations 
on the philosophy of law in general, that he 
owes the greater part of his existing reputa- 
tion ; for by these alone is he known to his 
continental readers, who are far the most nu- 
merous, and by whom, in general, he is far 
more justly appreciated than in England. 
There are some most important branches of 
the science of law, which were in a more 
wretched state than almost any of the othen 
when he took them in hand, and which he 
has so exhausted, that he seems to have left 
nothing to be sought by future inquirers; we 
mean the deportments of Procedure, Evidence, 
and the Judicial Establish meat. He has 
done almost all that remained to perfect the 
theory of punishment It is with regard to 
(what is the foundation of all) the civil code, 
that he has done least, and left most to be 
done. Tet even here his services have been 
invaluable, by making far clearer and more 
familiar than they were before, both the ulti- 
mate and the immediate ends of civil law; tbs 
essential characteristics of good law; the expe- 
diency of codification, that is, of law writes 
and systematic; by exposing the vtciousnennf 
the existing language of jurisprudence, guard- 
ing the student against the fallacies which 
lurk in it, and accustoming him to demand t 
more precise end logically constructed nomen- 
clature. 

“ Mr. Bentham's exertions have not beei 
limited to the field of jurisprudence, or eves 
to that of general politics, in which he ranks 
as the first name among the philosophic radi- 
cals. He has extended his speculations to 
morals, though never (at least in his publish- 
ed works) in any great detail ; and on this, is 
on every other sobjest which he touched, be 
cannot be read without great benefit 

“ Some of hfh admirers have claimed for 
him the title of founder of the science of mo- 
rals, as well as of the science of legislation, on 
the soore of his having been the first penes 
who established the principle of general utili- 
ty, aa the philosophic foundation of morality 
and law. Bat Mr. Bentham's originality does 
not stand in need of any such exaggeration. 
The doctrine of utility, as the foundation of 
virtue, Ira himself professes to have derived 
from Hume : he applied it more consistently, 
and in greater detail, than his predecessors; 
bat the idea itsqlf is as old as the earliest 
Greek philosophers, and has divided the phi- 
losophic world, in every age of philosophy, 
since their time. Mr. Bentham’s real sierit, 
in respect to the foundation of morals, con- 
sists in his having cleared it more thoroughly 
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than an y of his predecessors from the rubbish 
0 / pretended natural law, natural justice, and 
the like, by which, men were wont to conse- 
crate as a rule of morality, whatever they 
felt inclined to approve of, without knowing 
why. | 

“ The most prominent moral qualities which | 
appear in Mr. Bentham’s writings, are love of 
justice, and hatred of imposture : his most re- 
markable intellectual endowments, a pene- 
trating deep-sighted acuteness, precision in 
the use of scientific language, and sagacity 
and inventiveness in matters of detail. There 
hare been few minds so perfectly original. 
He has often, we think, been surpassed in 
powers of metaphysical analysis, an well as in 
comprehensiveness and many-sidedness of 
nind. He frequently contemplates a subject 
only from one or a few of its aspects ; though 
he very often sees further into it, from the 
one side on which he looks at it, than was 
Hen before even by those who bad gone all 
wand it. There is something very striking, 
occasionally, in the minute elaborateness with 
vhich he works out, into its smallest details, 
one half-view of a question, contrasted with 
his entire neglect of the remaining half- view, 
though equally indispensable to a correct 
judgment of the whole. To this occasional 
ooe-sidedness, he failed to apply the natural 
care ; for, from the time when he embarked 
m original speculation, he occupied himself 
very little in studying the ideas of others. 
This, in almost any other than himself, would 
hire been a fault ; in him, we shall only say, 
that, but for it, he would have been a greater 
man. 

*’ Mr. Bentham’s style has been much cri- 
tricised; and undoubtedly, in his later Writ- 
ings, the complicated structure of bis senten- 
ces render it impossible, without some fami- 
liarity, to read them with rapidity and ease. 
Bat his earlier, an\png which are some of his 
Dost valuable productions, are not only free 
from this defect, but may even, in point of 
. ease and elegance, be ranked among the best 
| English compositions. Felicity of expression 
; abounds even in those of his works which 
| ve generally unreadable; and volumes might 
| be filled with passages selected from his later 
« weU as his earlier publications, which, for 
vit and eloquence, have seldom been sur- 
passed. 

“Few persons have ever lived, whose lot 
® life, viewed on the whole, can be considered 
t&ore enviable than that of Mr. Bentham. 
Daring a life protracted far beyond the ordi- 
°ary length, he enjoyed, almost without inter- 
ruption, perfect bodily health. In easy cir- 
cumstances, he was able to devote his whole 
fate and energies to the pursuits of his choice 
"those which exercised his highest faculties, 
tttoral and intellectual, and supplied him with 
the richest funa of delightful excitement. His 
retired habits saved him from personal contact 
"itb any but those who sought his acqnaint- 
Afweum.— Vol. XXIU. 


ance because they valued it. Few men have 
had more enthusiastic admirers : and if the 
hack writers of his day, and some who ought 
to have known better, often spoke of him with 
ridicule and contempt, he never read them, 
and therefore they never disturbed his tran- 
quillity. Along with his passion for abstruser 
studies, and the lively interest which he felt 
in public events, he retained to the last a child- 
like freshness and excitability, which enabled 
him to derive pleasure from the minutest 
trifles, and gave to his old age the playfulness, 
light-heartedness, and keen relish of life, so 
seldom found except in early youth. In his 
intercourse with his friends he was remarkable 
for gaiety and easy pleasantry ; it was his sea- 
son of relaxation ; and in conversing he sel- 
dom touched upon the great subjects of his 
intellectual exertions. * 


For the following graphic description of Mr. 
Bentham, we are indebted to the kindness of 
a young friend : — 

“ The person of Mr. Bentham, during the 
latter years of his life, was eminently striking : 
simplicity was the main feature in his appear- 
ance ; and that feature was so strongly im- 
pressed upon those who casually beheld him, 
as to trench somewhat on those bounds to 
which simplicity is so nearly allied. Who 
can read the ‘ Werther,’ without feeling that it 
verges on the very borders of the ridiculous ? 
and who, at the same time, is not softened 
into womanhood at the powerful picture of 
despair and hopelessness drawn in. that simple 
garb? So it was with Mr. Bentham : there were 
persons who did not scruple to intrude upon 
the old man’s privacy, for the purpose of draw 
ing an unworthy caricature; but there were 
others who approached him with reverence, 
and who departed, as did the visiters of the 
Prophet of old, with peace in their hearts. 

11 I recollect well the day on which I first 
saw him. A parcel of us were playing at 
rackets in a small court attached to his^rounds 
at Westminster, and we were also making a 
huge noise of laughter at the bad jokes of one 
who is now no' more. Presently we heard a 
loud voice shout some words out of a window, 
which I misinterpreted into 1 Don’t make that 
noise,’ — but which, when I enjoined quiet- 
ness, were laughingly translated into * D e, 

you may come and make a noise ;’ meaning 
that his secretary, who was with us, might go 
and play on the organ, as the morning’s stu- 
dies were concluded. Shortly afterwards the 
old philosopher came out, leaning on the arm 
of his ‘ dear friend and quondam pupil,’ R. 

D e. His apparel hung easily about him ; 

and consisted chiefly of a gray coat, light 
breeches, and white woollen stockings hang- 
ing loosely about his legs ; whilst his venera- 
ble locks, which floated over the collar and 
down his back, were surmounted with a straw 
hat of most grotesque and indescribable shape, 
communicating to his appearance a strong 
No. 135.— 2 F 
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contrast to th« quietude and sobriety of his ge- 
neral aspect. He winded round the walks of his 
garden at a pace somewhat faster than a walk, 
yet not quite so quick as a trot} his supporter 
having some little difficulty in keeping up with 
him. As he approached where I stood, D— e 
beckoned me to come forward, which I did ; 
when he introduced me by name to his vene- 
rable instructor, who smiled upon me, and 
held out one of his hands, which I was only 
prevented from treating as subjects do those 
of emperors, by a feeling of false shame, lest 
my action should excite the ridicule of my 
racket companions. He spoke a few words 
to me and* then passed on, leaving a trace on 
my mind of the most pleasing description, yet 
not untinged with melancholy at the thought 
that his career was so nearly concluded. I 
often saw him after tuat time ; and was wont 
to take up a position in one corner of the 
grounds whence I could see him without being 
observed. I never looked upon his face with- 
out feeling the truth of the remark which has 
brought together the extremes of human life, 
and found a similitude between age and in- 
fancy. There was a settled expression of 
bland and pleasing thought, altogether free 
from any thing like the slightest indication of 
passion. He seemed to have passed through 
life unscathed by those turbulent feelings 
which result from an indulgence of the pas- 
sions : the lines of his countenance were well 
defined and deeply engraved ; but there was 
no scowl on the brow ; there were no marks 
of contempt or scorn about the mouth: an 
open and somewhat laughing aspect seemed 
to intimate the quiet meditation in which his 
manhood and age had passed away. Yet was 
he by no means unapt, or unobservant of what 
passed around him. His table-talk partook 
largely of reminiscences of by-gone days, but 
he would now and then indulge in some lively 
sally upon those who were his guests. To 
one of them, a gentleman alike distinguished 
by the honesty and earnestness of his opinions, 
and by Che talent with which he supports them 
with his pen, but to whose conversation Gar- 
rick’s joke on Goldsmith might be applied — 

* He writes like an angel, but talks like poor 

poll’ — he once said, whilst at table, — U ., 

take that pen in your hand.’ The pen was taken. 

* There ; now, J , your'e one of the clever- , 

rest fellows in England. Put it down.’ The 
pen was laid down. * There ; now, J— - — , 
you’re one of the greatest noodles I know of. 
Dont talk , J , dont talk. Write. 1 write? 

“ He passed the evening of his days sur- 
rounded by friends and admirers, who were 
delighted to pay him that homage which was 
his due; and he sunk at last into the repose of 
the grave, with the conviction that his life had 
been useful to his fellow creatures, blameless 
to others, and pleasing to himself.” 

Mr. Bentham’s will is dated the 30th of 
May, 1832, and is signed in a firm hand. He 
appoints Dr. Bowring, “ who for these twelve 


I years or thereabouts has been my moat inti' 

| mate and confidential friend, my executor; 
and in the event of and during his incapacity, 
by reason of absence, infirmity, or any other 
cause, from taking possession of my effects or 
my body, I appoint my dear friend Edwin 
Chadwick, barrister-at-law, to officiate in his 
stead.” He then gives directions in detail for 
the disposition of his body by his dear friend Dr. 
South wood Smith, and by his executor, for the 
advancement of the medical science, to which 
we have already adverted. He gives to Dr. 
Bowring his interest in “The Westminster 
Review” and “ whatever sum may be found 
requisite for the publication of a complete col- 
lection of all my works, and the completion of 
such of them as are not yet published.” He 
also gives to Dr. Bowring all his manuscripts 
and books relating to finance, political econo- 
my, parliamentary reform, emancipation of 
the colonies, and Panopticon. He gives to 
his nephew, George Bentham, all his mano* 
scripts relating to logic and nomography, end 
all his collections relating to language. He 
gives to his friend Edwin Chadwick all his 
books and works relating to jurisprudence and 
his collections for legislation, also bis pun* 
ph lets on the poor laws; hegiveshim, moreover, 
a legacy of 1001. as one of his executors. He 
gives to his dear friend and quondam amanu- 
ensis and pupil, Richard Doane, barrister-at- 
law, all his books on English law, and also his 
organ. He gives to John Herbert Koe, bar- 
rister- at- law, one of his former amanuenses,j 
the books which he had lent him, and which 
are now in his possession. The remainder 
of his books are left to the London University 
He gives rings bearing his effigy, and contain- 
ing portions of hair, to several of his friends 
and distinguished individuals, amongst whom 
are the following : La Fayette; Jose del Valle, 
formerly President of the Republic of Guate- 
mala; M. Van der Weyer, Ambassador from 
his Belgic Majesty ; Jean Baptiste Say, the 
French Political economist; Felix Bodin, 
Member of the Chamber of Deputies; Messrs. 
Bickersteth, Chadwick, Do&ne, and Tyrrel, 
barristers-at-law ; Dr. Bowring ; Dr. South- 
wood Smith; Dr. Arnot; General Miller; 
Mrs. Austin, wife of the Professor of Juriapm* 
dence at the London University ; Joseph 
Parke®, of Birmingham ; Albany Fonblanque; 
Francis Place ; John Stuart Mill, the son of 
the historian of British India ; Col. Thompson ; 
William Tait, of Edinburgh; and George 
Wheatly, of Whitehaven. A very handsome 
provision is made for his servants. His free- 
hold property he leaves by the ordinary law of 
descent to go to his nephew : his leasehold and 
other property he leaves in equal shares to his 
nephew and his two nieces, the children of 
his late brother, Sir Samuel Bentham. Id co°* 
elusion, he makes bis nephew residuary lega- 
tee ; charging him “ to co-operate cordially 
with ray executor, and lend him all the aid in 
his power in the execution of his trust ” 
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from the same. 

CHARLES BUTLER, ESQ. 

Mr. Butler was celebrated for his great 
researches in the jurisprudence not only of 
this hot of foreign countries. Few men sur- 
passed him in the extent of his reading on le- 
gal subjects. He possessed a great power of 
illustrating the complex and difficnlt subject 
of our laws of real property. But the high re- 
putation of this distinguished man was not 
based upon his professional attainments alone. 
He was an accomplished literary and scientific 
sebolar. An ardent lower of freedom, he 
warmly sympathised with the oppressed peo- 
ple of Ireland ; and during the latter years of 
Catholic exclusion gave practical proofs of the 
deep interest he felt in the struggle for reli- 
gious toleration. 

He was born on the 15th of August, 1750, 
at the house of his father, Mr. James Butler, 
who carried on the trade of a linen draper in 
Pall Mall. His uncle was the Reverend Al- 
ban Butler, the author of “ The Lives of the 
Saints,” and several other able works. 

No one ever discovered a passion for litera- 
ture at an earlier period of life. Bred .up in the 
Roman Catholic religion, he was in the first 
instance sent for education to an academy 
iept by a Roman Catholic at Hammersmith, 
aid afterwards removed to an English Catho- 
lic college in the university of Douay, under 
the care of secular priests. This was one of 
ti» seminaries of education, which, as educa- 
tion at home was denied them, the piety of 
the Roman Catholics founded on the Conti- 
nent. Their design was to educate, for the 
ecclesiastical state, a succession of youths, 
who might afterwards be seat on the English 
union; but the^ Catholic gentry availed 
themselves of these seminaries for the educa- 
tion of their children. 

Haring highly distinguished himself at 
Douay, Mr. Butler returned to England, and 
vas entered at Lincoln’s Inn in the year 1775. 
Soon afterwards he became the pupil of Mr. 
Holliday, well known as a conveyancer of 
day. About this period he formed an in- 
timate acquaintance with Lord Eldon ; and it 
till be seen that that eminent person did not 
frget his early friend when he had an oppor- 
tunity of serving him. 

When Mr. Butler quitted the chambers of 
Mr. Holliday, the legal prospect for one bold- 
his religious opinions was sufficiently 
^tuHed. A Roman Catholic could not be 
•■Dad to the bar, or hold any official situation 
thaterer. Under these circumstances, Mr. 
jtatler selected that branch of the law which 
*• considered as most suited to hie taste, and 
th* exercise of his abilities, and commenced 
Pttftice under the bar as a conveyancer; 
which part of the profession was then be- 
eott ®g particularly celebrated, and counted 
^OQgst its members the eminent names of 
fttrne, Booth, Donne, Shad well, and others. 


Mr. Butler soon obtained a very considera- 
ble practice, and acquired the esteem and re- 
spect of his profession : indeed his mild and 
conciliatory manners, his varied information, 
and his extensive knowledge, could not fail 
to make his acquaintance and friendship much 
sought for. 

In the act Geo. 8, c. 82, (an act passed for 
the relief of the Catholics) a clause was in- 
serted, § 6, as it is understood, by the instru- 
mentality of Lord Eldon, then Sdicitor-Ge- 
aeral, for dispensing with the necessity of a 
barrister taking the oath of supremacy, or the 
declaration against transubstantiation, substi- 
tuting a declaration in another form. Soon 
after the passing of this act, Mr. Butler avail- 
ed himself of its provisions, and in the year 
in which it was passed he was called to the 
bar; being the first Catholic barrister since 
the revolution in 1688. He took this degree, 
however, rather for the sake of the rank than 
with any intention of going into Court ; and 
we believe that he never argued any case at 
the bar except the celebrated case of Choi” 
mondtlty v. Clinton , before Sir Thomas Plumer 
and the House of Lords ; and his argument is 
reported at great length in the reports of Mr. 
Merivale and Messrs. Jacob and Walker, and 
the other reporters of that case. He had for 
a long period enjoyed wvery large practice as 
a conveyancer : and his ability as a draftsman 
I and chamber-counsel was universally acknow- 
ledged. Early in the year 1832, the Lord 
\ Chancellor informed him, that if he ehose to 
accept a silk gown, he was desirous of giving 
! it to him; and he was accordingly called 
within the bar, and made a bencher of Lin* 
coin's Inn. Hs took this honour, however, 
without any view to practice, and has, we be- 
lieve, never appeared in Court, except on the 
day on which he received his rank, when the 
Lord Chancellor departed from the common 
rule, and complimented him on his advance- 
ment. This honour was thrown open to him 
by the Catholic Relief Act. 

Mr. Butler was a very voluminous author. 
The following is a list of his principal public 
cations; — 

An anonymous “ Essay on Houses of In- 
dustry,” a pamphlet intended to ameliorate 
the condition of the poor. It was published 
in 1 773 ; was written at the request of Sir 
Harbord Harbord (afterwards Lord Suffield) 
and Mr. Chad, in reply to a pamphlet recom- 
mending the Houses of Industry, the produc- 
tion of Mr. Potter the editor of jEschylus; 
and had particular reference to the county of 
Norfolk. “ An Essay on the Legality of im- 
pressing Seamen, 1 ' which appeared in 1778, 
and went through two editions. The object 
of this pamphlet, which was undertaken at 
the request of Mr. Astle, who had been de- 
sired by Lord North to procure such a work, 
was to bring forward all the reasons which 
eould be urged in favodr of the practice of im- 
pressment, and to prove that it was tuques 
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tionably legal, and warranted as well by an- 
cient as by modern usage. This pamphlet 
introduced the writer to the acquaintance of 
the Earl of Sandwich, then the first Lord of 
the Admiralty ; and some pages in the second 
edition were written by his Lordship. It was 
dedicated to Lord Loughborough, at that time 
Solicitor-General, and procured for Mr. But- 
ler repeated instances of the good will of that 
distinguished person. The arguments, how- 
ever, being principally taken from a speech 
of Sir Michael Foster, Mr. Butler did not in- 
clude it in the collection of his works. In 
1779 Mr. Butler was intrusted by the Earl of 
Sandwich with his defence against the attack 
of the Duke of Richmond in the House of 
Lords ; and he prepared the speech which his 
Lordship delivered on that occasion. About 
the same time, Mr. Butler amused himself, in 
conjunction with his friend the celebrated 
hlr. Wilkes, in an inqtury on the authorship 
of Junius; and having communicated the re- 
sult in a letter , to a friend, it was inserted, 
without his knowledge, in the Anti-jacobin 
Review. “ Notes to Coke upon Littleton,” 
Mr. Butler’s most celebrated professional work. 
In 1785, Mr. Hargrave relinquished his part 
of this undertaking, having annotated down 
to folio 190, being nearly one half of the work, 
which consists of 399 folios. The other half 
was undertaken by Mr. Butler, and published 
in 1787. The merits of this edition of Lord 
Coke's first Institute have been proved by 
numerous reprints; and Mr. Butler's notes 
have been universally considered the most 
valuable part of the work. They were the 
first attempts to render clear and simple the 
doctrines relating to real property ; and they 
have in this an additional value, as having 
led the way for the other elementary and 
practical works, which have lightened so con- 
siderably the labours of the student. They 
are as admirable in style as they are profound 
in information ; and have the great and almost 
unequalled merit, of rendering some of the | 
most abstruse learning plain and easy of com- 
piehension. Their only fault is the form in | 
which they are given, being necessarily un- 
connected and unarranged. Although much 
has since been written on the same subject, 
in them will still be found the best and clear- 
est account of the doctrine of uses and trusts; 
and on many points they contain the most 
valuable information.* In 1797, Mr. Butler 
first printed his “ Hor© Biblic©” a work of 
great ability, written with the design of calling 
greater attention to Biblical literature, and of 
communicating the result of the author's re- 
searches on the subject. The first part con- 


* The long annotation on feuds, which was in- 
serted in this work, was an enlargement of the first 
literary composition Mr. Butler nad ever sat down 
'seriously to compose ,— hi History of the Feudal 
Iaw, a succinct outline of which had been com- 
pleted in mauuscript before the year 1772. 


tains an historical and literary account of the 
original text, early versions, and printed edi- 
tions of the Old and New Testament, or the 
sacred books of the Jews and Christians; the 
second part contains an historical and literary 
account of the Koran, Zend-Avesta, Kings, 
and Edda, or the works accounted sacred by 
the Mahometans, the Parsees, the Hindus, the 
Chinese, and the Scandinavian nations. To 
these are added two tracts ; the one “ A dis- 
sertation on a supposed general Council of 
Jews, held at Angeda, in Germany, in 1650;” 
the other, “An Historical Account of the con- 
troversy respecting the 1 John, chap, v.ver. 
7, — commonly caHed the Verse of the Three 
Heavenly Witnesses.” There have been fire 
editions of the Hor© Biblic© ; and it forms 
the first volume of Mr. Butler’s collected 
works. It has also been translated into 
French. In 1804, Mr. Bntler published his 
“ Hor© Juridic© Subseciv© ; being a connect- 
ed Series of Notes respecting the Geognpby, 
Chronology, and Literary History of the prin - 1 
cipal Codes and original Documents of the ) 
Grecian, Roman, Feudal, and Canon Law*.”! 
This valuable work was reprinted in 1807, j 
and is included in the second volume of Mr. j 
Butler’s works. Tn 1806, when the Empertri 
of Austria publicly renounced the empire rfj 
Germany, a question arose on its territorial! 
extent. This led Mr. Butler to investigations*! 
which produced his “ Succinct History oftfasj 
geographical and political Revolutions of that 
Empire of Germany, or the principal State! 
which composed the Empire of Charlemagne 
from his Coronation in 800 to its Dissolntioa 
in 1806; with some Account of the Impend 
House of Hapsburgh, and of the six seculU 
Electors of Germany ; and Roman, Germa%j 
French, and English nobility.” Of this work) 
there were three editions; and it forms parf| 
of the second volume of Mr. Butler’s collect* 
ed works. In 1809, Mr. Bntler edited t& 
sixth edition of Fearne’s “ Essay on Conti© 
gent Remainders and Executory Deviser," 
the study of which profound and useful work 
he greatly facilitated by his clear arrangement 
and intelligent notes. Essay on the Character 
of Lord Mansfield ; written at the request of 
Mr. Seward, for insertion in his Anecdotes." 

Mr. Bailor was a constant advocate of bisown 

religious community ; although he was in some 
respects so opposed to the more rigid portion 
of it, that Bishop Milner, on oqe occasion, an- 
grily spoke of him as “ a decided enemy to 
the hierarchy of his church.” His earliest 
writings connected with his religioos party 
were in the three Blue Books privately circu- 
lated among the Roman Catholics in 1790— 
1792, and which were jointly written by 
Mr. Joseph Wilkes, a Benedictine Monk, and 
Mr. Bntler. “ An Historical Accouot of the 
Laws respecting Roman Catholics” was pob- 
lished by Mr. Butler in 1795. “A Letter to 
an Irish Nobleman on a proposed Repeal of 
the Penal Laws against the Irish Catholics;" 
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and “ A Letter to a Nobleman on the Corona- 
tion OjUh,” both in 1801. “ A Letter to a 
Catholic Gentleman on Bonaparte’s projected 
Invasion,” 1803 ; and “ A Letter to an Irish 
Gentleman on the Fifth Resolution of the 
English Catholics, at their Meeting, January 
31, 1810.” In 1813, when a vigorous effort 
wu made for the removal of the restrictive 
lavs, Mr. Butler published an “ Appeal to the 
Protestants of Great Britain and Ireland;” 
lerend thousands of which were sold or cir- 
culated. The author, in his Reminiscences, 
aajs that “ it gave universal satisfaction to the 
Catholics, and did not offend Protestants.” A 
tolerable crop of answers to it appeared ; but 
none obtained much public attention. The 
ablest was published by a society of gentle- 
men, who styled themselves “ The Protestant 
Association the late worthy and learned 
Mr. Granville Sharpe was their president. It 
expressed some of the prejudices of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, but was 
written with temper and moderation.” In 
1815 Mr. Butler delivered an “ Inaugural 
Oration, on occasion of the Ceremony of 
laying the first stone of the London Institu- 
tion it was published at the request of the 
managers, and he had the honour of being ap- 
pointed standing Counsel to the establishment. 
He subsequently drew up the Act of Parlia- 
ment which secured sts prosperity. He soon 
after published his “ Historical Memoirs of the 
Chnrch of France, in the Reigns of Louis the 
Fourteenth, Lewis the Fifteenth, Lewis the 
Sxteenlh, and the French Revolution,” in 
one volume, octavo. The same studies led 
lim to several biographical works, which were 
published in the following order: — “ The Life 
of Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambray ; to which 
are added, the Lives of St. Vincent of Paul, 
and Henrie-Marie de Boudon; a Letter on 
Ancient and Modern Music; and Historical 
Minutes of the Society of Jesus,” 1810, 8vo. 
“The Life and Writings of J. B. Bossuet, Bi- 
shop of Meaux,” 1812. “ The Lives of Dora. 

Arm&nd-Jean le Bonthillier de Ransd, of the 
Monastery of La Trappe; and of Thomas A 
, lempis. With some account of the principal 
Religious and Military Orders of the Jtoman 
Catholic Church,” 1814, 8vo. “ Biographical 
Account of the Chancellor l'Hdpital and of the 
Chancellor d’Aguesseau, with a short Histo- 
rical Notice of the Mississippi Scheme,” 1814. 
Mr. Batler’s subsequent works were, “ An 
Hatorical and Literary Account of the For- 
mukries, Confessions of Faith, or Symbolic 
Rooks of the Roman Catholic, Greek, and 
principal Protestant Churches,” 1816, 8vo. 
Appended to this were four essays: 1. “An 
Historical Account of the Monastic Orders of 
Church of Rome.” 2. “ Essay on the 
Diicipline of the Church of Rome, respecting 
fa general Perusal of the Scriptures in the 
▼algir Tongue by the Laity.” 3. “ On the 
Work intituled, * Roman Catholic Principles 
reference to God and the King,’ published 


in 1680.” 4. “ An Essay on the Re-union of 
Christians;” which Essay exposed him to 
some severe animadversions from the violent 
of all jprties. In a letter to Dr. Parr he says, 
“ The chief aim oAall my writings has been to 
put Catholic and Protestant into good humour 
with one another, and Catholics into good hu- 
moor with themselves.” — “ 1 never had any 
notion that the re-union of Christians was 
practicable.” “ Historical Memorials respect- 
ing the English, Irish, and Scottish Catholics, 
from the Reformation to the present Time,” 
1819, two vols. 8 vo. “ Dissertation on Mys- 
tical Devotion;” published in the Retrospec- 
tive Review, 1820. “An Inquiry, whether 
the Declaration against Transubstantiation, 
contained in Act 30, Charles II., could be con- 
scientiously taken by a sincere Protestant,” 
1822. “ Reminiscences of Charles Butler, 

Esquire, of Lincoln’s Inn,” (chiefly consisting 
of the history of his literary labours, and addi- 
tional reflections on the same subjects,) 1822; 
second volume, 1827. “ A continuation of 

the Rev. Alban Butler’s Lives of tbe Saints 
to the present Time, with some Biographical 
Accounts of the Holy Family, Pope Pius the 
Sixth , Cardinal Ximenes, Cardinal Bellarmine, 
Bartholomew de Marty ribus, and St. Vincent 
of Paul : with a Republication of his Histori- 
cal Memoirs of the Society of Jesus,” 1823. 
“ The Book of the Roman Catholic Church; 
in a Series of Letters addressed to Robert 
Southey, Esquire, on his * Book of the 
Church,’ ” 1825, 8vo. Mr. Butler, in the se- 
cond volume of his Reminiscences, enume- 
rates ten replies, which were elicited by this 
work; to which he rejoined in the two fol- 
lowing publications; “ A Letter to the Right 
Rev. C. J. Blomfield, Bishop of Chester, in 
V indication of a Passage in 1 The Book of the 
Roman Catholic Church,’ censured in a Let- 
ter addressed to the Author by his Lordship,” 
1825 ; and “ Vindication of * The Book of the 
Roman Catholic Church,’ against the Rev. 
George Townsend’s “Accusations of History 
against the Church of Rome,’ with Notice of 
some Charges brought against ‘ The Book 
of the Roman Catholic Church,’ in the 
Publications of Dr. Phillpotts, the Rev. J. 
Todd, the Rev. J. B. White, and in some 
anonymous Publications ; with Copies of Dr. 
Phillpotts' Fourth Letter to Mr. Butler, con- 
taining a Charge against Dr. Lingard; and 
a Letter of Dr. Lingard to Mr. Bntler, in 
Reply to the Charge,” 1826, 8vo. After the 
appearance of the Vindication, six additional 
replies were published by the writers on the 
Protestant side of the question, in reference 
to which Mr. Butler published an Appendix 
to his Vindication. “The Life of Erasmus; 
with Historical Remarks on the State of Li- 
terature between the Tenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries,” 1825. “ The Life of Hugo Gro- 

tius ; with brief Minutes of the Civil., Eccle- 
siastical, and Literary History of the Nether- 
lands,” 1826. “ Reply to the Quarterly Re- 
2F2 
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view, on the Revelations of La Saaur Nati- 
vity,” 1826. “A Letter on the Coronation 
Oath ; with a Notice of the recently published 
Letters of the late King to Lord Kenyon, and 
bis Lordship's Answers ; add Letters of Mr. 
Pitt to the King, and his Answers,” 1827, 8vo. 
“ A Short Reply to Dr. Phillpotts’ Answer (in 
liia * Letters to a Layman') to Mr. Butler’s 
Letters on the Coronation Oath,” 1828, 8vo. 
“ A Memoir of the Catholic Relief Bill, passed 
in 1829, being a Sequel and Conclusion of the 
* Historical Memoirs of the English, Irish, and 
Scottish Catholics,’ ” 1829, 8vo. “ Memoir 
of the Life of Henry-Francis d'Aguesseau: 
with an Account of the Roman and Canon 
Law,” 1830, 8vo. “ Mr. Butler had always 
been an admirer of D’Aguesseau, and it must 
have been a solace to his old age, to trace the 
history of that great man’s life. In the latter 
part of it he takes an opportunity to glance at 
the state of law-reform in our own country, 
and praises the labours of Sir Robert Peel, 
the Law Commissioners, Mr. Humphreys, and 
Mr. Sugden. He states the arguments briefly 
for and against a Code, and seems rather to 
lean in favour of a sort of codification. Thus 
he proposes that a code of the law of Contin- 
gent Remainders and Executory Devises should 
be made, by enacting that a)l the principles in 
Mr. Fearne's celebrated book on these subjects 
should be declared to be law. He deplores 
the numerous points in which the law of Eng- 
land is open to doubt; and says, that “ the 
cases of Doe v. Hilder , and Doe v. Burden, 
have thrown the lair on outstanding estates 
and interests into an uncertainty that cries to 
Heaven.” 

Some letters of Mr. Butler to Dr. Parr are 
printed in Parr’s Life and Works, vol. viii. 
pp. 505 — 512 ; followed by a long letter from 
Dr. Parr to Mr. Butler, full of a variety of re- 
marks on his “ Reminiscences.” The corres- 
pondence was also published in the second 
volume of ihe ** Reminiscences,” pp. 188 — 
262, where some variations may be observed 
in Mr. Butler’s Letters ; and there are some 
letters of Dr. Parr not in his Works. 

Two works which Mr. Butler commenced 
and left unfinished, were a “ Life of Christ, 
or Paraphrastic Harmony of the Gospels;” 
and a “ History of the Binomeai Theorem.” 
He mentions in his “ Reminiscences” that 
some of his happiest hours of study were those 
devoted to mathematics ; but that he divorced 
himself from them because he found they in- 
terfered with his professional duties. 

Mr. Butler’s habits of life were remarkably 
temperate and regular ; and his application to 
intellectual pursuits was unremitting. M. Pe- 
lisson, in his account of M. Huet, the cele- 
brated Bishop of Avranches, observes of 
that prelate, that from his earliest years he 
gave himself to study ; that, at his rising, his 
going to bed, and during his meals, he was 
reading, or had others to read to him ; that 
neither the fire of youth, the interruption of 


business, the variety of his employments, the 
society of his friends, nor the bustle of the 
world, could ever moderate his ardour for 
study. These expressions Mr. Butler applied 
to his uncle, Mr. Alban Butler, the author of 
“ The Lives of the Saints,” and says, “ he be- 
lieves that, with some justice at least, he may 
also apply them to himself ;” adding, however, 
that his love of literature never seduced bio 
from his professional duties. “ Very early 
rising, a systematic division of his time, ibsti 
nence from all company, and from all diver- 
sions not likely to amuse him highly, — from 
reading, writing, or even thinking on modem 
party politics, — and, above all, never permit- 
ting a bit or scrap of time to be unemployed. 
— have supplied him with an abundance of 
literary hours. His literary acquisitions are 
principally owing to the rigid observance of 
four rules : to direct his attention to one 
literary object only at a time ; to read the beet 
book upon it, consulting others as little u 
possible ; when the subject was contentions, 
to read the best book on each side ; to find 
out men of information, and, when in their 
society, to listen, not to talk.” In another 
place, he observes, “ It cannot be said of him, 
as of M. Tessier, that he was so absorbed in 
his literary pursuits, that his wife was fre- 
quently obliged to drag him from his library 
to his bureau. To this necessity, the loved 
and revered person to whom the Reminiscent 
owes thirty-seven years of happiness, vu 
never exposed.” 

Mr. Butler married a lady of the name of 
Eyston, and has left two surviving danghters; 
the elder married to Colonel Stoner, the 
younger to Andrew S. Lynch, Esq., the Chan- 
cery Barrister. He preserved to the last the 
faculties of his mind; but his bodily health 
had of late much declined. His last illness, 
however, was of short duration. He died at 
his house in Great Ormond Street, on the 2d 
of June, 1832, aged nearly 82; universally 
respected and lamented. 

The materials of this Memoir have been 
derived principally from Mr. Butler’s own 
“ Reminiscences/’ and from “ The Legal Ob- 
server.” 


From the Alhempmn. 

FROM CAPT. J. E. ALEXANDERS 
TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. 

The following is an account of a great na- 
tural curiosity, the Lake of Asphaltum, in 
Trinidad 

“ At Point La Brave are seen masses of pitch, 
which look like black rocks among the foliage. 
At the small hamlet of La Braye a considerable 
extent of coast is covered with pitch, which 
runs a long way out to sea, and forms a bank 
under water. The pitch lake is situated on the 
side of a hill, eighty feet above the level of the 
sea, from which it is distant three-quarters of & 
mile; a gradual ascent leads to it, which is 
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covered with pitch in a hardened state, and 
trees and vegetation flourish upon it. 

“The road leading to the lake runs through 
a wood, and on emerging from it the spectator 
stands on the borders or what at a first glance 
appean to be a lake, containing many wooded 
islets, but which on a second examination 
proves to be a sheet of asphaltum, intersected 
throughout by crevices three or four feet deep 
and full of water. The pitch at the sides of 
the lake is perfectly hard and cold, but as one 
walks towards the middle, with the shoes off 
in order to wade through the water, the heat 
gradually increases, the pitch becomes softer 
and softer, until at last it is seen boiling up in 
a liquid state, and the soles of the feet become 
so heated that it is necessary to dance up and 
down in a ridiculous manner. The air is then 
strongly impregnated with bitumen and sul- 
phur, and as one moves along the impressions 
of the feet remains in the surface of the pitch. 

“During the rainy season, it is possible to 
walk over the whole lake nearly, but in the hot 
season a great part is not to be approached. 
Although several attempts have been made to 
ascertain the depth of the pitch, no bottom has 
ever been found. The lake is about a mile and 
a half in circumference *, and not the least extra- 
ordinary circumstance is, that it should contain 
eight or ten small islands, on which trees are 
growing close to the boiling pitch. 

“In standing still on the lake near the centre 
for some time, the surface gradually sinks, till 
H forms a great bowl as it were, ana when the 
shoulders are level with the general surface of 
the lake it is high time to get out. Some time 
igo, a ship of war landed casks to fill with the 
i Pitch, for the purpose of transporting it to Eng- 
knd ; the casks were rolled on the lake, and 
the hands commenced filling, but a piratical- 
looking craft appearing in the offing, the frigate 
md all hands went in chase— on returning to 
the lake, all the casks had sunk and disap- 
peared. * * * 

11 Science is at a loss how to account for such 
&n extraordinary phenomenon as this pitch 
lake, for it does not seem to occupy the mouth 
of an exhausted crater, neither is the hill on 
I which it is situated of volcanic origin, for its 
I basis is clay. 

“ The flow of pitch from the lake has been 
immense, the whole country around, except 
near the Bay of Grapo, which is protected by a 
hill, being covered with it, and it seems singu- 
lar that no eruption has taken place within the 
memory of man, although the principle of mo- 
tion stul exists wj£hin the centre of the lake. 
The appearance of the pitch which had harden- 
ed, is as if the whole surface had boiled up into 
large bubbles, and then suddenly cooled; but 
where the asphaltum is still liquid, the surface 
ia perfectly smooth. 

“ Many experiments have been made for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether the pitch could 
he applied to any useful purpose. Admiral 
Cochrane, who was possessed of the enterpri- 
sing and speculative genius of his family, sent 
two ship-loads of it to England, but after a va- 
riety of experiments, it was ascertained, that 
in order to render the asphaltum fit for use, it 
wa* necessary to mix such a quantity of oil 
with it, that the expense of the oil alone would 


more than exceed the price of pitch in Eng 
land. A second attempt was made by a compa- 
ny styled the Pitch Company, who sent out an 
agent from England, but finding that Admiral 
Cochrane had railed, and being convinced that 
any further attempt would be useless, he let 
the matter drop.” 

Forty miles distant from the Lake of As- 
phaltum, is another natural curiosity, an as- 
semblage of mud volcanoes, of which the 
largest is about 150 feet in diameter : — 

.** They are situated in a plain, and are not 
more than four feet elevatea above the surface 
of the ground, but within the mouth of the 
crater, boiling mud is constantly bubbling up ; 
at times, when the old craters cease to act, but 
when that is the case, new ones invariably ap- 
pear in the vicinity, the mud is fathomless, 
yet does not overflow, but remains within the 
circumference of the crater. From what I re- 
collect of the Crimea, I should say that there 
are remarkable similarities between it and Tri- 
nidad, geologically speaking : in both there are 
mud volcanoes ; in both there are bituminous 
lakes; and both have been frequently visited 
with earthquakes.” 

The account of the Havanna is interest- 
ing ; and a very choice place it appears to be. 

“In a city, the population of which is so 
mixed, the habits ot the lower classes so demo- 
ralised, among whom gambling, and its conco- 
mitant, drunkenness, is so prevalent — in a city 
where there is no police, and where, by paying 
the priests handsomely, absolution may be ob- 
tained for the most atrocious crimes, no wonder 
that robberies and assassinations are of almost 
daily occurrence. Some time ago no fewer 
than seven white people were murdered in 
different parts of the city in one day . * * * 

“ People are robbed in o^en day in the fol- 
lowing manner: Two villains come on each 
side of a pedestrian, displaying long knives 
under their arms while a third deliberately 
takes out his watch, purse, gold shirt-buttons, 
Ac., and whispers that if the least noise is 
made, the knife will do its office; and though 
the plundered individual may afterwards recog- 
nise the robbers, he is afraid to give evidence 
against them, and must just put up with his 
loss. * * * 

“ When the least scuffle takes place in the 
streets all the doors and windows are hastily 
closed in the neighbourhood; the inmates of 
the houses are so much afraid of being called 
upon to give evidence in case of a murder. * * 

“ The bodies of the murdered are exposed 
for a day in the street, behind the gaol, in order 
that their relatives may claim them. One fore- 
noon I happened to be passing the government 
house with my friend Mr. Jackson, and observ- 
ed a small crowd collected ; we looked over the 
shoulders of the people, and saw a ghastly 
sight. In an open bier, with legs and handles 
to it, lay the corpse of a white man, about forty 
years of age, rather good-looking, and wearing 
a grim smile on his countenance. A dreadful 
gash was in his throat, his hands were also cut 
in the death-struggle, and his trowsers and 
shirt were tom, and literally steeped in gore. 
Thin was a Gallician shopkeeper, who had been 
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murdered in hie own store, two or three hours 
before. * # * All this took place within & few 
yards of the custom-house guard, with perfect 
impunity to the inurderers. 

The following boarding-house keeper seems 
to us just suited to the place ■ -and with this 
portrait we shall conclude. 

“ One of the most remarkable characters in 
Havanna, was Nic, the keeper of a boardings 
house, frequented principally by English and 
American captains and supercargoes. He was 
a Torkshireman of low extraction, vulgar in his 
appearance and language, shrewd and merce- 
nary in his character. * * * Nic was an un- 
dertaker as well as a tavern-keeper, and had a 
loft, or larder, as he called it, of ready-made 
coffins of all sizes, with which he could accom- 
modate his guests at the shortest notice ; and 
he had also a private burial-ground. ‘Take 
care of Nic's stick,' became a current saying in 
Havanna; for when a stranger arrived Nic 
would talk to hjm, and all the while be mea- 
suring him with a short stick, in case a coffin 
was required. 

“ An acquaintance told me that he lived for 
some time at Nic's house, and there got ac- 

2 uainted with a very pleasant young man, an 
inglish supercargo, who was full of health and 
spirits, and fondly anticipated the successful 
result of a mercantile speculation. One day 
my acquaintance missed him, and he asked Nic 
what had become of him. * He is in the next 
room,’ said Nic coolly; ‘we'll go in and see him 
after dinner.’ When the coffee had been dis- 
cussed, and the cigars lighted, Nic asked the 
company to follow nim ; they did so, and found 
the supercargo a yellow corpse in his bed-room, 
and laid out for interment; he had just suc- 
cumbed to the demon of the West. My ac- 
quaintance was shocked beyond measure at 
such a sudden and awful event, for he really 
had a regard for the young man. Nic made a 
joke of the matter, and, rubbing his hands, jeer- 
lngly said, ‘Well, who’s for a rubber at whist?’ ” 


From the Literary Examiner. 

THE SLAVE TRADE AS IT NOW 
EXISTS.* 

Tux Western Coast of Africa is a country 
where no European can live long : we never- 
theless maintain several settlements there, the 
greatest of which is Sierra Leone. In this 
colony no man shakes hands with his friend 
with any full assurance that he will find him 
“stirring” next morning; where it is usual 
to ask at the door, not, Is your master at 
home? but, Is he Alive? the answer being 
most frequently, “ No, Sir, he was buried 
yesterday.” Ostensibly this is for the sake 
of the blacks, and in our abhorrence of the 
slave trade. Sierra Leone is the place to 
which captured slaves are sent to be liberated 

* Records of a Voyage to the Western Coast of 
Africa , in fas Majesty's Ship Dryad , and of the 
sendee on that station for the suppression of the 
Slave Trade, in the years 1830, 1831, and 1832. 
By Peter Leonard, Surgeon, Royal Navy. Edin- 
burgh. William Taft. 1833. 


— that is to say, apprenticed. But in all this 
zeal for the suppression of the slave trade, 
which has in Sierra Leone, Gape Coast Castle, 
Gambia, and elsewhere, cost millions of mo- 
ney, and hundreds of thousands of white lives, 
(probably not worth much to begin with,) the 
sjave trade is not put down; on the contrary 
it flourishes, and the more so that we have 
driven the dealers to expedients to avoid oar 
feeble interference. The job at Sierra Leone 
is a Black Job, it is true, but it is neverthe- 
less a true job. If that settlement and all the 
proceedings connected with it had been ho- 
nest, the slave trade in these Western African 
seas would have been put down and utterly 
extinguished years ago. It is pretended we 
wish to destroy the slave traffic, and yet with 
the Portuguese we make a treaty that we will 
not interfere with their man-dealing but on 
one side of the Equator : with the Spanish we 
make a treaty that we will only seize inch 
traders as have slaves on board, so they drown 
their captives as soon as our cruisers chance 
to appear ; with the French we make a treaty 
that they shall look into their own slave ves- 
sels themselves ; so they send a squadron to 
amuse itself between Ascension Island and 
the Canaries by way of practice in sailing. 
The slave vessels under French colours con- 
sequently insult our slave-suppressing frigates 
with crowds of slaves aboard, and sometimes 
by hoisting false colours, act as decoys and 
draw our vessels away from a course in which 
some true quarry is about to rise. In the mean 
time, we are keeping up extensive and most 
Expensive establishments, in various parts of 
the coast, and now a new one is started more 
fatal than the rest, in the island of Fernando 
Po; and in addition to all this, a number of 
national ships, supported at great cost, and 
which, owing to the fatal sickness of the 
crews, are obliged to be continually replaced. 

It has been some consolation hitherto, that 
though we were wasting our own money, and 
sac li facing our own countrymen, that 6till it 
was in the cause of humanity. Here Mr. Sor- 
geon Leonard steps forward, and proves that 
very much on the contrary, we do indeed stop 
two out of sixty thousand slaves per annom, 
and send them to apprenticeship in Sierra 
Leone, but then it appears we aggravate the 
lot of all the rest — the fifty-eight thousand that 
remain. The slave trade is now, as regards 
the British cruisers— smuggling ; smugglers 
are never ceremonious with their cargo; if 
they cannot run it, they throw it overboard. 
But by this teasing of the trade, for it is ab- 
surd to call it even an attempt at suppression, 
the wretched Blaves are far worse treated than 
they would be under the mere stimulus of 
cupidity ; the slavero are chased and run down 
on account of these slaves, and the brutality 
of captains and sailors rises up against the in- 
nocent cause of their danger. The risk of 
capture, moreover, is jnst enough to make 
.eaeh slave captain so earnest to cram his ves- 
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•el to the very utmost, that in case of escape 
his cargo may pay him or his owner for other 
loaKs. Hence, crowding, overloading, chains, 
not to hold the poor creatures safe, but to keep 
them in small space ; and as a man may be 
packed horizontally in a less space than in 
any other position, hence the dreadful crush- 
ing of victims between two-foot decks, such 
is we hear of in Mr. Leonard’s records. 

Spme of the facts which fell almost im- 
mediately under Mr. Leonard’s cognizance, 
will speak more directly to the hearts of the 
hnm&ne, than any general statement of the 
atrocities permitted by our blundering, or else 
dishonest diplomates. It is not the fault of 
oar seamen. 

On the 22d of February, the Primeira was 
detained by the Black Joke ; the schooner 
had three hundred and eleven slaves on board. 

“The tender on first seeing the Primeira, fired 
several blank cartridges to bring her to, but 
pajing no attention to this mild injunction, 
shot was had recourse to, one of which took 
effect, killing two slaves and the cook of the 
reascl, and wounding two slaves , the mate, and 
fonr of the crew. The slaves consisted of 111 
men, 45 women, 98 boys, 53 girls, and four in- 
fants at the breast, one of whom was born since 
the period of capture, whose mother, unhappy 
creature, sickly and emaciated, was suckling it 
on deck, with hardly a rag to cover either herself 
or her offspring. The small space in which these 
nnfortunate beings are huddled together is al- 
most incredible. The schooner is only 130 tons 
harden, and the slave deck only two feet two 
inches high, so that they can hardly sit upright. 
The after put of the dook io occupied by the 
women ana children, separated by the* wooden 
partition from the other slaves. The horrors 
of this infernal apartment — the want of air — 
the suffocating heat — the filth — the stench — 
may be easily imagined. [Not very easily, we 
should think.] The men were bound together 
t in twos, by irons riveted round their ancles.” 

; p. 105. ' 

I On another occasion, when the Marinerito 
was captured after a sharp engagement, the 
state of the cargo is thus described : — 

“Crowded to excess below— frightened by 
the cannonading— without water to drink, the 
allowance of which is at all times scanty — and 
almost without air during the whole of the en- 
gagement— death had already begun to make 
frightful ravages among them. In two days 
from the period of capture, thirty of them had 
paid the debt of nature. One hundred and 
ssTen, were placed in a wretched hole called 
an hospital, at Fernando Po, where every day 
sliU added one or two to the fatal list from pri- 
son, terror, and mental affliction. * * * * 
Immediately after the vessel was secured, the 
fiTing were found sitting on the heads and bo- 
■ dies of the dead and dying below. Witnessing 
I ^eir distress, the captors poured a large qnan- 
| % of water into a tub for them to drink out 
of; but being unused to such generosity, they 
merely imagined that their usual scanty daily 
fflowance of half pint a man was about to be 
Mired out, and when given to understand that 


they might take as much of it and as often as 
they felt inclined, they seemed astonished, and 
rushed in a body with headlong eagerness 
to dip their parched and fevered tongues into 
the refreshing liquid. Their heads became 
wedged in the tub, and were with some difficul- 
ty got out — not until several were nearly suffo- 
cated in its contents. The drops that fell upon 
the deck, were lapped and sucked up in a most 
frightful eagerness. Jugs were also obtained, 
ana the water handed round to them, and in 
their precipitation and anxiety to obtain relief 
from the burning thirst that gnawed their vi- 
tals, they madly hit the vessels with their teeth 
and champed them into atoms. Then to see 
the look or gratification — the breathless unwil- 
lingness to part with the vessel from which, by 
their glistening eyes, they seem to have drawn 
such exquisite enjoyment, &c. &c.” p. 135. 

On board the Regulo only 204 slaves were 
taken out of about 450. The rest were thrown 
overboard by the traders, bound two and two; 
our pursuing vessels were, however, too 
close upon them to permit the monsters to 
complete their work. On board the Rapido 
no slaves were found: the vessel was neverthe- 
less seized, though at a great risk of the naval 
officers being severely fined for the detention. 
Persons had, however, witnessed the drown- 
ing of all their cargo, and the seizure was at 
length declared valid by the mixed commis- 
sion of Sierra Leone. This was actually long 
held a dubious case. In another vessel, but 
one female slave was aboard, enough to au- 
thorize a capture; one of our cruisers hove in 
sight ; the poor girl was tied to an anchor and 
thrown into the sea. . 

Had our cruisers been ordered to “ suppress 
the slave trade,” they would have performed 
the task within a couple of years. Complaints 
would of course have been made by the Spa- 
nish and other governments, but with what 
face could they have stood up for their slave 
merchants after all their hypocritical lamenta- 
tions over the existence of this horrible trade? 
The slave trade should be proclaimed piracy, 
and put down wherever found, and by whom- 
soever practised; away with mixed commis- 
sions, settlements, garrisons, and all other 
sources of delay, expense, sickness, and death! 

The squadron now in those seas, with pro- 
per instructions, would alone suffice, in a very 
short time, to wipe out this foul blot upon the 
history of our race, and almost extinguish the 
very name of this species of man-butchery. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 

GLANCE AT THE GREAT POWERS. 

There is one word that by common consent 
is now generally applied to every thing poli- 
tical, and which powerfully attests the inde- 
cision and uncertainty — those marked attri- 
butes— of our times : this word is Question.* 
In factevery thing, whether at home or abroad, 
comes under this category. Internally, we 
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have the East and West India questions, the 
Currency question, the Corn-law question, 
Ac. Ac. Externally, the Belgian, the Spa- 
nish, and the Portuguese, the Greek, and the 
Turco-Egyptian questions, the solution of 
which baffles the calculation of the most skil- 
ful observers of the varying aspect of the poli- 
tical horizon. 

Amid this chaos of interests, this conflict of 
principles, a faint glimmering of light breaks 
upon our darkened vision. The Ministerial 
journals now tell us that the Belgian question 
is on the eve of its final adjustment; but this 
language has been held by the government 
Scribes “ usque ad nauseam.” Let us there- 
fore examine through what phases it is yet 
doomed to pass. First, then, as a preliminary 
arrangement, we shall haye a cessation of co- 
ercive measures on the part of England and 
France; the affair being thus placed upon the 
identical bases it was befbre the embargo. 
Afler a little diplomatic coquetry, the northern 
powers will again join the Conference, and a 
new series of protocols will be commenced. 
Three years of negotiation, and two years of 
hostilities, will thus have brought things back 
to nearly their point of departure. 

This Belgian question is another proof of a 
very evident truth, that ever since the “ un- 
toward event” of Navarino, every thing that 
has been done in Europe has been “ de par et 
pour la Russie.” Occupied by projects of in- 
ternal reform and social reorganization, the at- 
tention of both England and France has been 
of late exclusively devoted to their internal 
concerns, a circumstance of which Ruiwiau 
diplomacy has skilfully profited to develop its 
projects of political aggrandizement. Thus, 
in France, we find the Chamber of Deputies 
occupied with the examination of the “ prajCt 
de lot ” relative to the municipal laws. This 
is an immense question, striking, as it does, at 
the root of the system of centeralization and 
laxity of administration of the French govern- 
ment. It is a daring conception of the repub- 
lican party ; for should the measure proposed 
by Odillon Barot and his party pass, it will 
exhibit the most extended application of the 
federal system the world has yet beheld. That 
the central system has been carried too far we 
admit ; but such a sweeping reorganization as 
the one contemplated — nothing, in fact, less 
than giving a separate administration to each 
of the fifteen thousand communes into which 
France is municipally divided — would soon 
prove a death-blow to the monarchy. In 
whatever shape the measure may ultimately 
pass, it clearly indicates that the republican 
party are not so inconsiderable as they have 
been represented. Louis Philippe wears an 
uneasy crown. The external direction of the 
mouvement, compressed at the frontier by his 
timid policy, threatens every moment, by its 
tecoil, to hurl him from his throne. Like 
Louis the XVth, he may, on looking around 
him, exclaim, “ Je plains mon successeur 


and who is bold enough to point out his suc- 
cessor ? x 

Europe may be likened to a slumbering 
volcano. On the absolute soil of Spain, ve 
behold the curious spectacle of the exercise of 
the elective franchise, such as it is. Bat 
when convoked, the Cortes will be but .the 
shadow of those that, with the energy of the 
better periods of Spanish history, used thus to 
address their king: — JYos que valemos Unto 
que vos — Nos, que podemos mas que vos — (We 
who are as good as you — we who have more 
power than you) : for the members of this le- 
gislative assembly will be solely composed of 
the noblesse, the dignitaries of the church, 
and the deputies of the towns that still retain 
the “ veto en Cortes these last are elected 
by the Ayuntamientos (corporations) , the 
members of which have either become here- 
ditary, or are nominated by the king. In this 
body, therefore, there will not be even the si- 
mulacrum of popular representation; it will 
be a mere lit de justice to register the act of 
recognition of the infant queen ; after which 
it will be thrown aside as a piece of useless 
lumber : while Ferdinand, having attained his 
object, will relapse into the arms of the Ca- 
marilla. 

In the south-western section of the Penin- 
sula, the aspect of affairs is not more cheer- ' 
ing. Don Pedro still remains shut up in 
Oporto, at the head of an army in which every 
state of Europe is represented but that of his 
daughter, viz. Portugal itBelf. Instead of 
acting boldly in the field, like the pretender 
Charles Edward, he has wasted his time in 
pitiful intrigues that have rendered him the 
contempt both of friend and foe ; and should 
he ultimately prove successful, such is the 
rancorous animosity that subsists between the 
two parties, that it will require at least a quar- 
ter of a century to heal the wounds of civil 
war ; and double that time, to reorganize the 
finances of the kingdom, and to cultivate upon 
her soil the seeds of freedom, for among the 
present race of Lusitanians, the materials of 
free institutions are slender indeed. 

Having travelled from the Scheldt to the 
Tagus, let us now take wing to the banks of 
the mighty Danube ; there we find the arch- 
Metternich, the framer of Holy Alliances, the 
soul of anti-liberal crusades — Mettemieh, at 
whose name freedom gvows pale, and who is 
held in universal execration from one end of 
the continent to the other. In spite, however, 
of those ancient and tenaciously preserved 
traditions of the policy of Austria — accustom- 
ed to wear out her enemies rather than con- 
quer them — we certainly did not consider 
her so blinded to her own interest, as to be 
prepared for her besotted neutrality in the af- 
fairs of the East. We ask Prince Metter- 
nich’s pardon, but we thought him sufficient- 
ly well informed on what the merest tyro in 
diplomacy looks upon as his a, b, c ; namely, 
that it is the vital interest of Austria, to pre- 
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wr?e Turkey as a stay against the encroach- 
ments of Russia. Will the polioy of princi- 
ples prevail again at Vienna over that of inte- 
rests? Will Austria, allured by the charm of 
some miserable portions of territory, that may 
be thrown to her in the writ of the Tarkish 
empire — will she close her eyes to the danger 
of being turned in the South and East by 
Rossis, and to have in her rear the natural 
enemy whom she should always look boldly 
in the face ? 

There can be no doubt that the late affair 
it Frankfort will prove a fortunate event for 
the Autocrat. Only let Austria and Prussia 
hire once their attention concentrated upon 
Germany, and as far as those two powers are 
concerned, he will have it all his own way on 
the Bosphorus. We strongly suspect too, 
tbit the Russian police had some hand in this 
matter; nay, to go farther — was the motive 
principle of an emevte that came so “ apropos ” 
to give a prospect for the East to Russia, and 
one for Frankfort to the garrison of Mayence, 
vbo were aware before-hand of the very hour 
their presence would be necessary? The 
•wests of the Austro-Prussian occupation are 
ilready felt in their full force in that free 
citj. Nothing is heard but the insolent “ wer- 
of the Hungarian grenadiers, or Prussian 
*klou»; but what to the Germans must prove 
u intolerable tyranny, is the ordonnance, for- 
bidding any person to pass a sentinel with a 
Tighted pipe. Will they stand this? If so, 
they will stand any thing. Is there not one 
imong them, who, in the language of Beran- 
ger, will exclaim, — 

“ Peuples — 

Formes nne Sain to Alliance et donnez vous la 
main!” 

The consummate sagacity of Russian di- 
plomacy has not on this occasion belted itself; 
hut on the other hand, the conduct of Matter- 
} nich is unaccountable. Terrified by a mere 
phantom of liberal opinions, artfully conjured 
op by Russia, we find him moving the armies 
of Austria upon the Tyrol and the Voralberg, 
when they should be concentrating upon the 
Tarkish frontier; while Prussia, with equal 
i fuoity, is occupied with the reorganization of 
I her universities — the hot-bed, as she thinks, 
of revolutionary principles. 

On what part of the continent of Europe 
ota the gaze of the political philosopher rest 
with feelings of satisfaction ? On every side, 
he aees a conflict of interests and principles 

strife and debate. But there is one country 
vhoie late is nearly forgotten ; looked upon 
** a worn out tradition, be^atiful even in her 
deflation — that country is Italy. 

“ L’&ntica regina del univerao.” 

In the dominions of the King of Sardinia, 
i conspiracy with the most extensive ramifi- 
wtioni has been discovered ; but these partial 
movements rivet more firmly the chains of 


her oppressors ; it is only on a general and 
united effort, that the star of freedom will rise 
on her benighted soil. But divided as she is 
by intrigue, prejudices, and territorial inte- 
rests, the centralization of Italy under one 
government is a political Utopia. As it has 
ever been, her fate to. the end of the chapter 
will, we fear r be, in the language of her own 
Felecaja, 

“ Pugnar col braccio di Straniere gente 

Per servir sempre o venatrice o venta.” 

And now for Greece — a kingdom engen- 
dered by European diplomacy, and protected 
as it were by three powers, or rather by three 
distinct interests. The Greek people have 
risen victorious from a bloody struggle that 
created the sympathy of a civilized world; but 
this victory has been dearly purchased. A 
soil strewed with ruins — nearly a whole ge- 
neration exterminated 1 — such are the results 
of a war prolonged beyond measure by the 
egotism of European diplomacy. In fact, 
there no longer remains but the skeleton of a 
nation — independent it is true, but without 
laws, without government, without adminis- 
tration, without every thing, in fact, but arms, 
still reeking, and which hfr citizens have, as 
is too often the case, drawn in the service of 
anarchy after having made so noble a use of 
them against tyranny. First, a kind of go- 
vernment at once permanent and provisional 
was formed, at the head of which was placed 
a Greek, who had become a Russian — on in- 
genious combination, destined to nationalize 
the bastinado under which it was intended to 
curb that haughty and independent popula- 
tion. Such was, in fact, the administration of 
Capo dTstria. Force kept down the turbulent 
spirit of the Palikari ; but under this European 
Pacha, nothing changed, nothing prospered, 
and soon the President himself fell a victim to 
his own despotism. Now, a new arrangement 
is tried. We shall not examine the strange- 
ness of that conception that sends to reign at 
Athens, over the soldiers of Canaris and Colo- 
cotroni, a German child, who possessed no 
other titles to his crown than some insipid 
odes written by his father in favour of the 
cause of Greece. We shall confine ourselves 
solely to point out the consequences of this 
choice to the two constitutional governments, 
parties in the arrangement, which has thus 
delivered over to the despotic powers of thr 
continent the new throne and its regency — 
an enormous fault, which the affairs <of the 
East have gloriously brought to light: for it 
is necessary to understand, that in the present 
situation of the Ottoman Porte, the Greek 
question presents itself under a new aspect. 
Connected, os she now is, with the great inte- 
rests of the balance of power among the states 
of Europe, it is no longer a philanthropical, 
but a political question, aye, and one of the 
first magnitude ; for at the moment when we 
see Russia assuming over the Turkish empire 
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a protectorate pregnant with danger to the 
whole of Europe, at a moment when the last 
bonds of our ancient alliance with Turkey are 
severed, it behooves this government in parti- 
cular to have an eye on Greece. She is, we 
admit, nothing .as yet; but with the frontier 
that has been given to her by the last treaty, 
she may become something, and she is in fact 
in the actual negotiations in an important di- 
plomatic position. To withdraw from her 
affairs — to throw away all ulterior influence 
upon the political direction of her government, 
will be to add to a fault already committed one 
still more glaring. 

As a European question, what is now pass- 
ing at Constantinople must arrest the attention 
of every observer. For our part, when we 
heard that an accommodation had been brought 
about between the Sultan and the Egyptian 
Pacha, we placed no reliance on the newB — 
the conditions of the treaty being in too direct 
opposition to the views of Russia to give it 
even the shadow of probability. The flames 
of war in the East are again kindled. Ibrahim 
is unintimidated by the presence of the Rus- 
sians at Scutari, and the Sultan has recovered 
that blind confidence that he displayed when 
he reviewed his arpiy that found a grave at 
Konish. The Porte, it is now evident, has 
only been negotiating to gain time, while 
Pozzo di Borgo in the west, with his usual 
ability, has cajoled both Lord Palmerston and 
the Due de Broglie. When there was still 
time to have seized the iniative, we closed our 
eyes upon the ambition of Russia. Now, 
mistress of the Dardanelles, she may interdict 
our entry whenever she pleases. The Turco- 
Egyptian question appears further from the 
solution than ever, thanks to our diplomacy : 
force will henceforth decide it ; and who can 
say what nations may be arrayed upon this 
vast field of battle, when victory cannot regu- 
late the destinies of Asia without having a 
mighty influence upon those of Europe. 

The campaign about to open will be the 
theatre of great events. Ibrahim occupies 
Anatolia with an army of 60,000 men : the 
whole population, Christian as well as Mus- 
sulman, have declared in his favour. His 
name alone took Smyrna ; and the Egyptian 
fleet, manned by good sailors, and directed by 
good European officers, will not fear to try 
their strength with the clumsy ships of the 
Black Sea. This fleet keeps up his communi- 
cations with Egypt, where the Vice King has 
a powerful force in reserve. 

The preparations of Russia, on the other 
hand, sufficiently indicate how clearly she un- 
derstands all the importance of the struggle ; 
15,000 men occupy an entrenched camp at 
Scutari ; a new corps d’arrade has just been 
embarked at Odessa; and the corps, traversing 
the principalities, would reach Constantinople 
early in May. Thus she prepares for war 
with the same vigour as if she were making it 
on her own account. Paskiewitch, celebrated 


for his successes against the Persians, hu 
traced the plan of campaign ; and Count Ortoff 
has been selected to carry it into execution, in 
his double capacity of Generalissimo and Am- 
bassador-extraordinary. The Muscovites ars , 
not only at Constantinople, but masters of ill , 
the most important points of the empire, of the , 
Balkan and the Dardanelles. The Sultan , 
exists but by their permission ; and the com* , 
merce of Europe with the East, is now at the , 
mercy of a Hetman of Cossacks. 

When we recollect the bloody wan for- 
merly waged by the maritime posers of Eu- r 
rope for the monopoly of pepper or of tlu , 
Newfoundland fisheries, is it not astonishing . 
that two powers like England and France B 
should not seek to arrest the onward roll of t 
the tide of Russian ambition that threatens to fc 
swallow up every power in Europe ? Since l 
1815, she has extended herself, in the north, 
beyond the Vistula, and in the east to the ^ 
mouth of the Danube. The late war with 
Persia added several provinces to her empire ; 
her armies and her establishments already en- t 
velop the Black Sea ; the Saltan has deliver- ' 
ed to her the keys of the Dardanelles ; she i .. 
has given a king to Greece ; and we may at 
this rate shortly expect to see her flag wav- ^ 
ing before Malta and Gibraltar, or to hear 
a wild Tartar hurrah under the walls of Fort 
George ! 


THE LOVE-CHILD. 

(Continued.) 

In the smith’s shop, where many of the 
villagers were accustomed to congregate on 
winter evenings, to gossip, gambol, and play 
at all roun8 on the anvils, I had heard hor- 
rid tales about bloodhounds in foreign parts; 
and my grandmother’s parlour was adorned 
with a coloured print, in which a leash of the 
breed were depicted in the act of tearing 
down a poor naked black. One of them, as 
I remember to this day, had leaped upon the 
man’s shoulder, and thrusting his bead for- 
ward, had grabbed him by the throat. Blotehei 
of blood were distributed about the dog’s jaws 
— the victim’s tongue lolled forth — it was an 
awful affair, and I never could look at it 
without suffering that strange cutaneous emo- 
tion which produces “ goose's flesh.” I was 
far from ap obedient boy ; and my wrathful 
grandmother had often threatened to take me 
by the scruff of the neck, hurl me over the 
palisadoes of Squire Patch’s court-yard, and 
let the blood-hounds “ worry me a trifle, or 
firo,” — these were her .very words. 

The ugly monsters (they had been christen- 
ed Sin and Death) were, as I have stated, 
now on my track — their business toss with vu. 

My first impulse was to go down the bed 
of the brook, break cover in Cuckold's Ha- 
rem field, and make off towards Fanner Bel- 
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ray’s koase,or my grandmother’s hovel. Bel- 
ray, I felt satisfied, would protect me ; and 
my formidable grandmother was in my esti- 
mation, single-handed, a match for any thing 
tkatdrevr the breath of life. A hare once took 
skelter, literally, on her hearth— even beneath 
the grate ; and in defiance of a whole army of 
rad-coats belonging to a distant hunt, and a 
fall pack of strong hounds, she preserved the 
sretched animal’s life. The dogs and their at- 
tendant gentlemen broke through her misera- 
ble window and the mud wall beneath it; but 
my fierce grandmother, who was a washerwo- 
man, stood in the breach, and by dexterously 
plying the simple artillery of boiling water from 
ta enormous crock, compelled the beleaguers 
to beat a retreat, after having suffered consi- 
derable loss. Moat of the leading hounds, 
tad many of the gentlemen and their horses, 
were dreadfully scalded: the dogs howled 
with agony, and ran to and fro, snapping at 
erery thing in their way, as though they were 
mad. One of them, I remember, flew at an 
old elder tree in front of the hut, and seemed 
to derive immense consolation from gnawing 
its rough trunk. The gentlemen roared hi- 
deously, and the horses snorted, neighed, 
whinnied, kicked, pranced, pawed, and tore 
ap the hard gravel road with their desperate 
toeth, in so frightful a manner, that I be- 
•ooght my grandmother, in screams, to de- 
fist- Not she indeed ! While any of those 
who had battered her mud castle remained 
within range of her liquid projectile, she con- 
doned to deal it forth by the ladle-full ; ex- 
dtiming, ever and anon, “ You’d worry a 
Imre, would you ? She has turned into a 
witch, you see ! When water fails I’ve irons 
it the fire, and, God help me ! I shall try to 
ktten your faces !” The gallant hunt retired 
discomfited and disgraced ; but the poor hare, 
notwithstanding all that we could do for it, 
dmd the next day, as my grandmother said, 
“of abursten heart,” from her efforts in the 
c bue. During the night she squealed like a 
child in agony — her dying look was dreadfully 
I human. I shall never forget it. 

' Could I but get beneath or behind my 
grandmother’s stiff, thick, patched petticoat, 

> I should have dared to pebble the noses of Sin 
ud Death with a consciousness of perfect 
impunity; could I have reached Farmer Bel- 
toy's kitchen, I felt sure that I should have 
nothing to fear from any thing appertaining 
to Squire Patch; but in the open fields I 
*honld incur the risk of being visaped, and run 
flown. I therefore determined on steering for 
""other haven, namely, the cottage of Ezra, 
fa gtmekeeper, who had shot me in the leg. 
» was much nearer than Farmer Belroy’s or 
my grandmother’s, and it could be come at, 
wmtimly, with the exception of one meadow 
jrnd a garden, through thick oover. It lay, 
o°wever, in quite a different direction, and 
Jfwch it I was compelled to retrace my 
mmflwiagi ap the bed of the brook. As I 
Ha s — s.— Vol. XXIII. 


passed silently and unseen the spot where I 
had made my plunge, the bloodhounds, Sin 
and her half-bred daughter Death, whose sire 
was a bulldog, were baying above me, and I 
heard Squire Patch shrieking for the Caddis- 
combe otter hounds. Quietly making my 
way up the stream, I at length reached the 
root of a tall and noble maiden oak, which 
rose from one of its banks, and after having 
overtopped the underwood, among which it 
was born, soared bravely up into broad day- 
light far above the ridge of the little ravine. 
This friendly tree I climbed with ease, and 
travelling to the extremity of one of its upper 
branches, alighted safely on the level of the 
wood. 

Fear, as the novelists of Leadenhall-streat 
observe, lent me wings, and I flew through 
the copse. In five minutes I had reached the 
back door of Ezra’s cottage. I opened it, 
shut it quietly behind me, shot the lower bolt, 
the only one I could reach, and, being bare- 
footed, came into the kitchen without being 
heard. Kitty was clasped in the arms, and 
weeping on the shoulder, of her brother, Blue 
Peter, the poacher. The interview was clan- 
destine; I revealed myself by coughing, end 
they looked like guilty things. Kitty, not- 
withstanding my filth, clutched me up to her 
bosom, and kissed me. Blue Peter laughed. 
1 frankly told them my story ; and within a 
few moments from its conclusion, 1 was strip- 
ped, plunged into a large tub of soap-suds — it 
was Kitty’s washing day — and after having 
been properly towelled, put to bed. I was 
■till in a state of horrible alarm ; but Blue Pe- 
ter vanquished my bitter apprehensions of the 
bloodhounds, by assuring me that no canine 
nose in the world could follow me up a maiden 
oak. Kitty brought me a podger of hot milk 
enriched with lots of sugar, and a dash of 
smuggled brandy, and in half an hour after I 
had entered the cottage, I was sleeping, at 
mid-day, in a fine feather-bed — fast as a top. 

My repose was, however, doomed to be 
brief as that hurried but less comfortable 
slumber which befel me on the bank of the 
brook. I had a violent and vivid dream, in 
which, as I subsequently found, imagination 
had been powerfully assisted or excited by re- 
ality. Squire Patch was Satan, cast out of 
the herd of swine : he vomited bloodhounds 
in couples — an eternal succession of twine— 
fac-similes of Sin and Death — and these the 
swine devoured. Meanwhile my grandmo- 
ther danced on an upturned washing-tub, and 
her reverend donkey brayed. Each of tbs 
pigs — and there were millions— seemed iden- 
tical with our Sir Simon— but it is necessary 
to explain. 

My grandmother, as I have said, was a 
washerwoman— about half a grade above a 
pauper; but proud, reckless, end indepen- 
dent as any supreme lord of lives and property 
in the universe. Although earning but a 
•canty subsistence by the labour of bar hands 
No. 130—2 G 
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in her old age, after haring spent the early 
and middle part of life in comparative opu- 
lence — she feared nothing — she cared for no* 
body. She had prospectively paid for her bit 
of burial-ground in the pariah church. Her 
coffin had, for year*, been under the bed; its 
cover possessed hinges and a lock and key; 
the solemn utensil contained her valuables — a 
little tea — a little sugar — the keg of cider — 
the small stone jar of illegitimate white bran- 
dy — her thin-worn wedding ring which, un- 
like herself, not being fitted to endure hard 
work, had snapped — a lock of Billy Timms’ 
hair, the youth of her maiden love — great 
grandfather’s battered Bible, on the yellow 
fly-leaf of which was scrawled a register of 
the birth of every babe born in the family for 
thnee generations, except my&elf — several old 
silver thimbles, pierced through by severe 
use, in her better days — a gaudy garnet brooch 
— three singular silk gowns— my grand-un- 
cle’s breeches with five bon/i Jide gold buttons, 
formed of seven shilling pieces, at each of 
the knees - -s e veral certificates of marriage, 
stuffed for better security into the toes of so 
many high-heeled shoes — a padusoy and a 
stuffed parrot — the sight of which was the 
only thing in the world that could make her 
shed tears. God knows why — I never asked, 
and I never found out. She always produced 
it with the Bible on Sunday mornings, when 
it was her invariable practice to take out her 
spectacles — they had but half a glass left — 
and read me a chapter. On these occasions 
she frequently talked of teaching me my 
letters ; but the next day a career of steam 
and soap-suds was commenced, which lasted 
throughout the week, and my education was 
forgotten, until the Sabbath appearance of her 
battered Bible and its never-fading accompa- 
niment the green poll-parrot with blue cheeks. 

To carry home her linen she always had a 
Ned — that is, always within my memory; and 
I could hardly nelieve Blue Peter, the poach- 
er, when he first told me that our fine, tall, 
stately, stout, long-eared friend, who looked 
as though he had ever been just as he was, 
had actually pined for some time about the 
dead body of his dam on the common, and 
would have died without an owner, if granny 
hadn’t kindly taken to the ragged, miserable 
foal, and reared him. Poor as we were, the 
Ned was always fat and sleek — bis neigh 
could be heard for miles — he pranced with 
pride, and to him were ascribed the fihest 
mules on the Caddiscombe railroad. He was 
now grey as a badger with age, but his youth- 
ful energy had not departed. Though grisly, 
hegallopped most gallantly beneath the weight 
of granny and her customers’ linen. He 
worked only two days in the week — Monday 
and Saturday— daring the other five he fed 
in perfect freedom on the common. Once 
Upon a time, Squire Patch's people had caught 
and put him in harness, by way of a lark ; but 
his emancipation was speedily achieved by a 


trifling exertion of his prodigious powers— 
the coachman said “ that he could kick a town 
down." 

This capital creature was a very useful 
piece of property : but touching my grand- 
mother’s other animal nothing laudatory can 
be said. Nobody could recollect where she 
had picked him up. The bacon was all 
bought-— there had not been a perker in tbe 
pariah wiihia the memory of man. Sir Susan 
had neither contemporaries, progeny, or sub- 
jects — he was hhneelf alone — the Pro. 

There were plenty of cocks sad bens— 
cows, balls, bullocks, rams, ewes, lambs, and 
ehilvtr hoge— but no pig barring Sir Simon. 
The Ned had not a name-— the pig had. 
Every body knew him as Sir 8imen. He 
was the kindest, the most patient animal in 
the world. If the boys had nothing better to 
do, they sought him out, on the common, and 
three or fonr of them at once bestrode him. 
When fairly mounted be would ejaculate a 
note or two, expressive of mock-heroic indig- 
nation, raise his head, cock his tail, and setoff 
at full speed. In a few moments his riders 
were invariably thrown. Buckle himself 
could not sit a pig at full speed. The scapu- 
lar and caudal vertebra are so much lower 
than the lumbar— at least they were in Sir 
Simon, the only pig I ever rode — that with 
the animal’s violent action the rider is inevi- 
tably shuffled over his head, or shelved over 
his tail, unless he can take and maintain hold 
of the latter organ and one of the ears. But 
this Sir Simon would on no account permit. 
He was good humoured to a fault; he wculd 
dig on the common for the roots he loved with 
a squib tied to his tail, but the moment you 
touched his ears you put him in a passion — be 
debased you to the level of a dog, and knock- 
ed you ten feet off, topsy tarry, without the 
least remorse. His tusks were like tbe canine 
teeth of a tiger, but he never used them, even 
when irritated, except against dogs. He 
wonld lift a boy by an upward action of his 
snout over a fern bush, and leave him unhurt 
upon the sward beyond ; bat if a strange dog 
tackled him, it was his sublime pleesure to 
adopt a demi-lateral, dsmi- perpendicular ac- 
tion of the head, by which his assailant was 
mortally ripped, and tossed, sprawling in the 
agonies of death, over the swine’s head. To 
the boys Sir Simon was a rough, good-hu- 
moured playmate on an emergency ; Urt dog 
he was dire. 

The pig bad but one predilection: he never 
testified the least particle of love towards me, 
my grandmother, or any other "human being ; 
but for the Ned he entertained a decided par- 
tiality. He was always with him, except 
when once now and then he would stroll into 
Cuckold’s Harem wood for a feast of beech- 
mast and acorns. Where the Ned was grav- 
ing, there the pig was ploughing. He trotted 
by the side of his long-eared friend, when 
their mutual mistress took home her dean 
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linen; he couched on the common, at his back. 
He recognised nothing bat the Ned ; but the 
Ned never seemed to take the least notice of 
him. 

The realities that mingled with my dream 
were my grandmother’s screams, the howls of 
Sin,Squire Fateh's shouts, and Sir Simon’s deep 
guttural triumphant grant. I awoke in a vio- 
leat fright, and as soon as I became conscious 
of where I was, stole on tiptoe to the window 
for information. In the high road from the 
peak of Transom Torr, which the front of 
Hut’s cottage commanded for nearly a quar- 
ter of a mile, there was to me a most appalling 
piece of work. At one timid, anxious, furtive 
peep through the jessamine which partially 
shaded the window, I saw that I had occa- 
sioned a frightful commotion. The living 
picture before me told its story in an instant. 
From what I saw, the conviction flashed upon 
me that some good-natured friend had gone 
down to my grandmother, and told her about 
Squire Patch having uncoupled the blood- 
hounds on my tipek. The old woman, as a 
matter of course, had mounted her palfrey, 
and come off at full speed to the rescue. On 
reaching the scene of action, Death, the 
younger of the bloodhounds, having a dash of 
the bull- dog breed in her derived from her 
sire, had pinned .the Ned. Sir Simon, per- 
ceiving the nose of his friend between the 
jaws of a dog, had torn the latter from neck to 
navel. Sin, a witness of the catastrophe, 
having no bull-dog blood in her veins, had 
taken to her heels-— Sir Simon, who went to 
great lengths when he was put up, had fol- 
lowed, supported by my desperate grandmo- 
ther, and her enraged Ned. 

All this, as I subsequently ascertained, had 
taken place; but, as I have said, the facts 
flashed upon me at a glance. First came the 
liver-coloured bloodhound, Sin, — a single ob- 
ject — the very centre of the living picture, — 
fat, gasping, and scarcely able to maintain a 
gallop : drops of burning sweat rolled over her 
red fevered tongue (the only part in which 
dogs perspire) ; her eyes were bloodshot, and 
the protruded pupils were dragged backward, 
and fixed in horrid alarm on her pursuers; 
her tail was between her legs, her back was 
smooth, mot a hair on it was elevated. Next 
came Sir Simon : — his tusks were gory ; he 
frequently licked his hirsute lips ; the bristles 
ou his back were all bolt upright; his tail, 
which naturally bad a trifling curl, looked as 
though he had tied it into a knot ; by setting 
ia action some of the muscles about his jaws, 
his long rugged tusks were fully developed— 
he grunted with glee. 

My granny and her Ned followed. The 
old lady was in a desperate plight, tier cap 
had blown off, and her long grizly hair, di- 
vided into numerous ropy rat’s tails, shot out 
in straight lines from the back of her head. 
Her brown sinewy arms wete in violent mo- 
tion, for she was urging the Ned, by thumping 


his neck with her white fists, soddened in 
sosp suds, to increase his speed. But this 
exertion on her part was . needless. The Ned 
seemed to be personally interested in the ex- 
ploit; his lips were margined with crimson 
foam; the spirit of vengeance beamed forth 
from his dark eyes ; his ears lay flat on his 
neck ; his flexible and /wounded upper lip was 
in constant motion; he frequently revealed 
his long teeth, and evidently had an intense 
desire to have a scrunch at the bones of the 
bloodhound. 

Squire Patch and his visiters — thd troop of 
boy 8 who had followed me from Transom Torr 
— two or three gamekeepers — that infernal 
postillion who flogged me so — the blacksmith, 
hot from his forge — the tailor, in slippers— 
Mr. Smikes, the shoemaker, trying to tuck up 
his intractable new leathern apron — old hob- 
bling Holloway — Shriek, the parish clerk — in 
fact, two-thirds of the village formed a busy 
back-ground to the picture. Patch was blas- 
pheming as though he had been Beelzebub : 
he could not overtake my granny, and fore- 
saw that his darling bloodhound must inevi- 
tably fall a prey to the tusk of the pig. 
Among the multitude I perceived Ezra; he 
had a fowling piece in his hand, which he 
contrived to charge as he ran. Leaping on a 
dunghill, clothed with weeds in brilliant blos- 
som, by the road side, he knelt down and le- 
velled at Sir Simon. I stood on the tips of 
my £eat toes, and clenched my hands until I 
saw the result of his fire. It took effect. 

The small shot, however, merely tickled 
! the pig’s thick hide; he received them as a 
possl of practical jokes, and uttering two or 
three very gruff, but, to those who knew him, 
intensely jocose grunts, gallopped on with in- 
creased speed, although, as I perceived, when 
he passed, a few of the long bristles that 
clothed his nether haunch were strung with 
liquid rubies. There was a patch of flat green 
turf, at the other side of the road, on which, 
when the pig had passed, I discovered Blue 
Peter spiawling in a paroxysm of laughter. 

But the scene, however comic it might 
have been to him, was truly dolorous to me. 
The last glimpse I obtained of Sir Simon, his 
enormous ears were flapping up and down like 
an eagle’s wings, triumphantly, as it seemed, 
bearing him onward to his prey. Granny, 
mounted on her infuriate Ned, was hard by his 
haunch ; no aid was at hand, and I foresaw 
that, if Sin had nine lives, they would in a 
few moments be nine times annihilated. Sir 
Simon would rip up his flanks — the Ned 
would scrunch his ribs, and granny would 
complete the massacre by tearing him limb 
from limb. The fatal consequences of so au- 
dacious an exploit would not be felt so much 
by the Ned, Sir Simon, or granny, as by me — 
the first cause of the calamity. Ezra, I was 
sure, had detected me behind the jessamine as 
he passed, and I determined to decamp. 

After having made my wet and grimy toilet, 
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I descended the stain, and — Kilty having 
gone ont to see the fan — made my escape by 
the back-door, sneaked along the garden, and 
through the ditch of the meadow, into cover. 
I descended the maiden oak — traversed the 
brook until the point where it reached Cuck- 
old’s Harem Field— emerged there and threw 
myself flat in a diagonal furrow. Many houn 
elapsed, and when the west began to grow 
rosy, I ventured to peep above the corn-blades. 
My eye fell upon the face of a human being 
— it was that of dear little Agnes. 

Her father being from home again, she had 
brought me successively, my breakfast, din- 
ner, and sapper. Supposing that I was play- 
ing the truant, and would probably make my 
appearance before night, she had kindly con- 
cealed my absence from the servants. How 
I loved her! The bacon, though cold, was 
capital. I did not eat — I devoured ! Her as- 
pect gradually brightened up, and at length 
my voracity so much amused her, that she 
cackled like a pullet. While she was in this 
pleasant mood, having satisfied my appetite, 
and drained a shooting horn of stout old cider, 
which she had brought with the bacon, I re- 
counted my recent exploits and perils, and 
from my mode of treating them, they seemed 
to strike her as being replete with fun. Once 
now and then, however, she turned pale, and 
stared at me awfully ; and when I showed her 
the ridges raised on my urchin hide, Ict the 
short-docker of that atrocious posti&m — 
base-born as myself — she recoiled with horror, 
and I had much ado to prevent her from run- 
ning away. As soon as I could prevail upon 
her to resume the seat she had previously oc- 
cupied, I excited her interest by discoursing 
on my future prospects. I had made the vil- 
lage by far too hot to hold me, and I consi- 
dered it very advisable to be off. It was Sa- 
turday evening, and I proposed, during the 
night, to crawl away to Caddiscombe, where, 
if Lavolta kept his word, I should meet with 
him at the fair, on Monday morning. Agnes 
suggested, that the intervening Sabbath would 
starve me. To knock this objection on the 
head, I proposed to pocket my untouched ma- 
tinal mess of fried potatoes, and vesper ditto 
of brown bread and cheese : besides, I should 
meet with lots of hawthorn buds, and it was 
hard, if, after all my experience — as I meant 
to work my way as much as possible in covert 
—I could’nt find at least orie squirrel’s winter 
hoard of nuts unexhausted, in the Caddis- 
dombe woods. 

We were sitting opposite each other in the 
diagonal furrow, into which I had first thrown 
myself. Agnes, with a melancholy glance, sur- 
veyed the space between my naked head and 
naked ankles — she gazed on tatters. Granny 
never thought of buying me raiment — I clothed 
myself. The nether garments I wore, were 
my own. I purchased them for a penny three 
months before, from Dick Withers, who bad 
found them somewhere ; my jacket was a loan. 


I had no pretension to shirt, waistcoat, hat, 
shoes, or stockings. Had I accepted the two 
latter articles from Ezra and his wife, perhaps 
I should not have had the courage to have 
worn them — in ms, and among my compa- 
nions, it would have looked proud. 

Agnes, without speaking a word, took from 
her bosom a little huswife given to her for the 
purpose of dressing her dolls. Selecting a lit- 
tle fairy needle, and threading it with a bit 
of blue eilk, she knelt down and commenced 
sowing up a large rent which revealed the 
whole of my right knee. We soon began to 
talk again, and before she had proceeded tar 
in cobbling up the numberless breaches in my 
garments, I had half persuaded her to be the 
companion of my meditated expatriation — for 
such the flight to Caddiscombe to both of us 
appeared. Her father had often threatened 
to pock her off to a boarding-school ; but do 
what she would to make him angry, he still ! 
delayed the fulfilment of his menace, which I 
it was her intense desire to bring about, for 
she felt sick of home, and longed to learn 
dancing. Poor little dear ! She had no mo- 
ther — no sisters or brothers — no companions. 
Her intercourse with humanity was rigidly re- ! 
stricted : with nothing to do, she felt herself , 
enslaved. When a good girl, she was allowed j 
to play with her dolls in the parlour or the | 
garden; when deemed naughty, she was shut j 
up with them in the brown closet, behind the ; 
back bed-room. 

We were just on the point of coming to a con- I 
elusion, when somebody tittered — we looked | 
up, and there was Blue Peter; over his shoal- | 
der gleamed the ruddy countenance of Dolly. I 
They had overheard us, and in a few momenta 
our project, so far as regarded Agnes, was ut- 
terly annihilated. Neither of them would, for 
an instant, entertain it. Agnes was lugged 
home, shrieking, by Dolly; and Blue Peter 
promised to hide me under a hen-coop in his 
own cottage, during the Sabbath, and put me 
far end free on the road to Caddiscombe long 
before the sun rose on Monday morning ; for 
he thought that I could not do better than try 
my luck with Lavolta. My grandmother, he 
said, was ruined, out and but; for not only did 
Sir Simon sacrifice Sin, but the ferocious old 
woman had most severely thrashed Squire 
Patch. 

On hearing this, I would on no account 
trust myself, for a whole day, to the protec- 
tion of Blue Peter’s hen-coop, but determined 
to get away at once — threatening the poacher 
that I would bite him if he attempted to pre- 
vent me. Peter took this very good-humour- 
edly, and offering me his back, said he would 
carry roe a clear mile on my road. Pocketing 
my provisions, and taking the ribbon of Ag- 
nes from the deserted bush-magpie’s nest, 
where I had deposited it — I had not thought 
of it while the young darling was present — 

I mounted my friend’s back, and away we 
went. 


j 
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We hid scarcely gone a quarter of a mile, 
when he palled up under a broad oak. The 
*ky above as was still, in patches, blue and 
blight; but the spray and budding foliage of 
the trees made our path occasionally gloomy. 
Beneath the oak we were in perfect shade. 
Casting his recondite eye upwards, he said 
that there were three pheasants at perch on a 
Idly slender branch, which qrould not bear 
him. u They’re craning out their necks,” 
quoth he ; “ steal up and twist ’em. Mind 
me— they be wide awake, but bothered be- 
tween the lights.” I moved, as an amend- 
ment, that I should take up three pebbles, 
ud hit them one by one off the roost. We 
were, however, walking on a bed of thick elas- 
tic moss, and Blue Peter, partially falling in 
with my views, in the absence of pebbles, fur- 
nished me with a few penny pieces. I got up 
the oak with ease, and when upon a level with 
the birds — they had not yet tucked their heads 
under their wings — I placed three of my mo- 
netary missiles, one upon the Either, between 
my finger and thumb, and carefully, but with 
all my strength, let go. There were three of 
them, but I only hit one : down he fell — it was 
a splendid cock — like lead ; the others dashed 
op into the light and disappeared. 

Blue Peter was pleased, and gave roe six- 
1 pence. Soon alter we parted ; and being ex- 

> cessively tired, I crept into the hollow of a 
tree that had fallen, and enjoyed a sound re- 
pose. When I awoke it was past mid-day ; 
hot this fact it took me an hour’s labour to as- 
certain. I had crept in easily enough, but I 
hand it a matter of appalling di$culty to re- 

> trograde. At one time, I felt all but certain 
that my bed would prove my coffin. .The 
wont of my position was, that although faint 
with hunger and exertion, I could not get at 
the fried potatoes, the bread, and the cheese 

. in my pockets — both my bands being unfortu- 
nately above my head. At last, by an acci- 
dental tortuous exertion, I emancipated my- 
idf; and alter breakfasting by the side of a 
pond, from which, as I sat silently, 4wo or 
[ three thrnshee came for mud to plaster the 
' interior of their nests, 1 went on my way. 

Before nightfall 1 reached Caddiscombe, and 
ventured into the market-place, where the fair 
*na about to be held. It was a cattle as well 
•» what is called a pleasure fair. All was bus- 
tle, sad every body seemed big with prepara- 
tion for the next morning. I wandered to and 
fro, half stupefied by the uproar, for several 
hoars, without seeing Lavolta. About two 
o’clock in the morning the hurly-burly had 
ttftmderably decreased — the sheep and swine 
vere penned — the horned cattle tethered, and 
jt behoved me to look ont for a bed. Crawling 
into the group of cattle, I at length found a 
recsmbent cow tied to a post, whose large 
belly and bursting adder offered peculiar at- 
fctttions. I scratched the poor creature’s 
bend— rubbed her painful dugs, which the 
muxled and tied to one of her horns, 


had not socked for at least two meals, and 
having sufficiently ingratiated myself, ven- 
tured to lie down and take one of the teats in 
my mouth. When I had sucked my fill, all 
around me being tolerably quiet, I untethered 
the calf, slipped off his muzzle, and let him 
have a bellyfull ; then, curling myself on the 
cow’s warm paunch, I composed myself to 
sleep. Towards morning my slumbers were 
dreadfully interrupted by vehement hammer- 
ing, and when I thought proper to open my 
eyes, right opposite me, where the night before 
a number of bare poles had slightly intercepted 
the moonbeams, I perceived a superb erection, 
in front of which, about ten o’clock, I expe- 
rienced the felicity of seeing Lavolta. 

He was clad from top to toe in velvet, and 
silk, and spangles — the most splendid perso- 
nage I had ever beheld. Squire Patch was 
a cow-boy to him. But I should never have 
detected him but for the large blue wen, which 
he called a mole, under his left ear. The mo- 
ment I recognised this, I dashed up the steps. 
My costume and boldness produced a burst of 
merriment from the spectators, and Lavolta 
tickled me down with a tandem whip, which 
he wielded with extraordinary grace and em- 
phasis. It was clear that he did not recollect 
me. To make myself known to him, I threw 
myself on my hands, and with legs aloft, pro- 
ceeded to mount the steps. As soon as I came 
within his reach, he gave me two or three en- 
couraging taps with the crop of his whip* and 
when I reached the stage on which he stood, 
he took me by the shoulder, and led me kindly 
to the entrance of a dark narrow passage, down 
which he desired me to grope, and consider 
myself a part of his establishment. 


From tbs same. 

AMATEUR NATURALISTS. 

BRIDGWATER TREATISES. 

Many of our readers are* probably aware 
that the Earl of Bridgwater bequeathed the 
sum of eight thousand pounds to be applied 
in the production of a work on the Power, 
Wisdom, and Glory of God, as manifested by 
the Creation — conferring on Davies Gilbert, 
then President of the Royal Society, the 
power of selecting the fortunate author. The 
cautious president, however, divided the spe- 
cial trust reposed in him with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishop of London. Of 
this great triumvirate, the first patent official 
act was, instead of confiding the labonAo one 
philosopher, to parcel it out among eight— 
namely, Mr. Whewell, Mr. Kirby, Dr. Roget, 
Sir Charles Bell, Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Buck- 
land, Dr. Kidd, and Dr. Somebody-else, 
whose specific designation we forget. It has 
been objected to this arrangement, by an able 
writer in one of our most sterling and up- 
right periodicals, “ that the testator’s inten- 
tions would have been more fully carried into 
2 H 
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effect by making it worth the while of a man 
of acknowledged power to devote a few years 
to the completion of the whole task. In that 
case/’ the writer continues, “ he might have 
bestowed his whole and undivided abilities 
upon the subject, and thus struck out some 
novelty, and at any rate brought to bear the 
entire weight of modern science on the la- 
bour." From this we must beg to differ. 
Who, in a few years, or even in a life, conld 
do so ? No one. A man may be an admira- 
ble Crichton — he may fence and sing d mer- 
veilU — speak seven languages— *nd dispute 
in the schools against all comers; but we 
rarely meet with one who has attained pre- 
eminence even in any two or three, out of 
the many branches of science. Each of these 
requires long research, and patient industry — 
they are not to be carried at a cmtpdc-main 
even by the most brilliant talent, however 
strengthened it may be by an intimate ac- 
quaintance with some sister science. Every 
one of them is a jealous mistress — to be won 
only by Constant attention. What does Dr. 
Buckland know of entomology? Could he 
give such unanswerable proofs of the exist- 
ence of a Deity*, from the physiology of in- 
sects as Samouelle or Kirby ? from that of the 
molluscous animals as Sowerby? from that of 
birds as Swainson or Yarrell? from human 
anatomy as Bell? from natural chemistry as 
Faraday? from Botany as Brown? But, in 
geology, Buckland is a giant — and it is fit 
that he should “ stick to his wax." — A young 
gentleman was one day making some awk- 
ward attempts on the Thames to skate. The 
spectators tittered; and a foolish friend, 
hoping to put them to the blush, remarked, 
“ It is trtie that he does not shine as a skater; 
but nobody can beat him as a swimmer." 
“Then," said some one, “let him break the 
ice and swim." Had one person presumed 
to have written the projected grand Bridg- 
water Treatise, while floundering among 
fish, or grovelling with the reptiles, it 
would prove of no avail for his friends to as- 
sert that he was a great astronomer, or learn- 
ed in the causes of capillary attraction. 

We admit that the Bridgwater Treatises, 
according to the present arrangement, may 
display many instances of the same conclu- 
sions being drawn from different arguments. 
But what of that? The instances, at least, 
will be correct— or at least so far correct as 
not to be beneath the highest level of human 
knowledge, which they could not possibly be, 
had they all been presented to us by one 
hand. 

The first of the Bridgwater Treatises, enti- 
tled “ Astronomy and General Physics con- 
sidered with reference to Natural Theology, 
by the Rev. William Whewell, M. A. Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge," 
appeared some weeks ago ; and cotemporarily 
with it, came out a work, by the Rev. Henry 
Fergus, of Dunfermline, — “The Testimony 


of Natnre and Revelation to the Being, Per- 
fections, and Government of God." From ' 
his title, it will be seen, that the author hes 
evidently aimed at the production of the book 
contemplated by the Earl of Bridgwater— of 
performing that in one volume, for which 
eight have been deemed necessary by the late 
President of the Royal Academy, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Lon- 
don — adding too, the Testimony of Revela- 
tion to that of Nature. His intentions were 
doubtless excellent, and his abilities are appa- 
rently of a high order. But he has attempted i 
a task, which no man living could execute: 
it is not extraordinary, therefore, that in some 
sections of his work, he should fail; — lie has 
done so, — particularly where he ventures to 
skim the surface of Natural History. He 
does not pretend to go deep into the subject; 
but even on the froth he is strangely out of 
his element. 


From the Same. 

RECENT ATROCITIES OF THE RUS- 
SIANS IN POLAND. 

Comm OH iCATiOHf with Poland are now so 
difficult, that the public prints can give but 
vague and imperfect details on the deplorable 
fate of that heroic land. Russia, it is true, 
does not conceal her intentions with regard 
to Poland any longer from the rest of Europe. 
In abolishing the constitution guaranteed by 
the treaty of Vienna, she proclaims loudly her 
project of reducing the country to the rank of 
a province ; but what she yet wishes to en- 
shroud in a veil of mystery, is the atrocity of 
the measures she puts in force to attain this ob- 
ject. We shall present to our readers a few 
facts and official documents, the authenticity 
of which we can guarantee. The simple re- 
production here, without either reflection or 
commentary, will perhaps silence those men 
who, like Durham and his clique, extol to the , 
skies the good faith and generosity of the Em- * 
peror Nicholas. 

The exportation of children is one of the 
means made use of to consummate the de- 
struction of the Polish people. The imperiml 
ukases for this measure spread terror and de- 
solation through the kingdom. The terrifi ed 
mothers ceased to send their children to the 
schools — so much so, that the municipal body ! 
of Warsaw was at last obliged to issue a pro- j 
clamation, in which it declared, that the Em- ! 
peror took under his protection only poor and j 
orphan children; but the determination of this I 
quality was made to depend on the arbitrary i 
will and caprice of the military commandants. 

It must however be allowed, that there are j 
some men among the Russians who are sensi- 
ble of the atrocity of their master’s orders, but. i 
who, nevertheless, seek to propagate a belief" ! 
that every thing done relatively to Poland in i 
with the oonsent of the three united powers off ! 
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Sum, Piomw, and Austria. It is also wor- 
tbj of remark, that the ukase only makes men- 
tion of orphans; bat then, according to its de- 
finition, an orphan is, 1st, a child without a 
father, although he may possess a fortune; 
Idly, a child whose parents are liying, but who 
ire in indigent circumstances. In order to 
find out these orphans, the following measures 
vere taken by the Russian government: — 
They invited, at Warsaw, through the inter- 
medium of the commissaries of police, and in 
the provinces through that of the “ commis- 
mrtt d’arrondissemens all those who re- 
quired assistance for their children, to send in 
a declaration to that effect, which was accord- 
ingly done by a great many. Having thus 
obtained a long list of poor children, they were 
immediately seised ; and in order to give a co- 
louring of justice to the measure, it was stated 
to be in conformity to the wishes of their pa- 
rents that the emperor took them under his 
protection. As to the soldiera and non-com- 
missioned officers of the veteran legions of Po- 
land, their children were seized by force, and 
those who resisted were immediately delivered 
over to the military tribunals to be tried for 
insubordination. However, the major part of 
there men, settled for some time at Warsaw, 
had, by their labour and savings, derived the 
means of educating their own children. One 
of them, who possessed a house and garden in 
the Fauzbourg, and whose son had been seized, 
having in vain petitioned by writing for his 
release, found at last means of gaining access 
to the presence of Prince Paskiewicz. Throw- 
ing himself with his wife at the feet of the 
field marshal, he represented to him forcibly 
that he possessed the means of bringing up 
his son. “What! have you a house?” said 
the viceroy; “Good; but the emperor poe- 
tesses millions of houses, he will therefore 
give your son a much better education than 
yoa can.” 

The little boys who used to hawk fruit and 
flowers about the streets of Warsaw, were 
publicly seized — for these all came under the 
category of vagabonds— -and placed in the bar- 
racks of Alexander. Their heads were shaved, 
and they were sent off into the interior of Rus- 
na To the frontiers of the kingdom they 
*ere transported on wagons; but once arrived 
there, the remainder of the journey was made 
ra foot. An eye-witness has assured us, that 
rat of 450 children of the first division trans- 
ported, scarcely 115 reached Bobruysk alive: 
the rest had either perished, or were left be- 
hind to do so in the Russian hospitals. The 
nett step was to seise all the male children of 
the parochial schools of the capital ! But this 
vis comparatively nothing to what took place 
in Lithuania, in Samozitia, Volhynia, Podolia, 
rad the Ukraine. There, children of both 
razes were seized at the caprice of subaltern 
military commandants, and dragged off to the 
interior of Russia. 

To every column of these unfortunate crea- 


tors! there were attached some little Russian 
carriages (kibitki) for transporting the provi- 
sions, and soch children as were nnable to 
walk. If a child was taken ill on the march, 
he was abandoned in the Steppe, with a portion 
of bread and water placed by bis side, suffi- 
cient to last for three or four days. Several 
persons recently arrived from Siberia, have 
fallen in with the corpses of some of these 
unfortunate young creatures, stretched beside 
the bread of which they bad been nnable to 
avail themselves. They likewise saw Polish 
prisoners, though heavily ironed, carrying in 
their arms some of these abandoned victims, 
whom they had picked up in their line of 
march. Again, these orders were executed 
in so arbitrary a manner, that the Cossacks 
and Baskirs who escorted the columns of pri- 
soners, frequently sold the children to the 
Jews, or made presents of them to the Russian 
peasantry. But we will not descant more on 
the tender mercies of the autocrat towards the 
innocent children of Poland. We shall pro- 
ceed to the second means of annihilation of 
the population of Poland — “ the conscription.” 
It is true that we have seen an imperial ukase 
which forbade the enlistment, in the Russian 
army, of the soldiers and non-commissioned 
officers of the old Polish army ; but by a sin- 
gular interpretation of the amnesty granted to 
those men who returned from Austria and 
Prussia, it has been limited only to th<>6e who 
possess some landed property — an event of 
such rare occurrence among this class of men 
in Poland, that in 40,000 there would not be 
found perhaps ten who were by this means 
exempt from military service. After having 
thus annulled the effects of the amnesty, the 
soldiers were given to understand that it was 
a great favour accorded to them — that of re- 
ceiving military pay in some remote part of 
Asia, instead of punishing them for their re- 
volt. The inevitable effect of all these dispo- 
sitions will be to deprive Poland of more than 
one-half of her adult population. It would be 
impossible to describe the terror caused by this 
ruthless order. On every side nothing was 
heard but lamentations, and the low breath- 
ings of implacable vengeance. One woman, 
indignant at so many atrocities, cried out, 
“ May the tyrannical czar be drowned in the 
tears of Polish mothers !” Young men of the 
noblest families are now serving as privates in 
Russian regiments at 4,000 or 5,000 versts 
from Warsaw. Some time ago, the military 
aommandant in that city, proposed to the Po- 
lish officers of the late engineer and artillery 
corps to enter the Russian service ; but they, 
one and all, though they expressed their rea- 
diness to serve as civil engineers, refused to 
wear the Russian uniform. The emperor, in- 
formed of this, commanded every one of them 
to send in, in writing, the motives upon which 
their decision was based. 

But what is another source of great abase 
in Poland is, the procedure of the Russian 
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ooort martial*. Before passing sentence, they administrative council, contain at present the 1 
ore obliged to ask the field-marshal the na- Russian text opposite to the Polish ; the Poliak i 
tare of the penalty to be awarded. An an- national cockade has been changed* and their 1 
ditor afterwards makes a report upon the affair, decoration “ virtuti militari ,” now glitters epon { 
and, without ever seeing the accused, they the breast of every Russian. In the mean tine t 
condemn him according to the order they re- the fortifications of the citadel of Warsaw an \ 
eases. After the capture of Warsaw a term rapidly advancing, while the outward aspect 
was assigned within which all the inhabitants of that city has undergone a complete tram* 
were ordered to deliver up their arms to the formation. Nothing to be seen but Russian ; 
public authorities. A serjeant of the national reviews — nothing to be heard but the shrill , 
guard had in his house the firelocks of the de- cry of the bearded Russian coachman, as they . 
tachments he formerly commanded; he as- drive at a furious rate their haughty masters t 
cordingly ordered his servant to carry them to with their starved beasts. On every side aa i 
the arsenal. On the eve of the expiration of Asiatic ostentation reigns. In the principal < 
the prescribed term, the servant, from some streets all the first floors sure occupied byRos- ! 

1 trifling cause, did not go till the next day; sian families; but the capital supports her 
the serjeant was in consequence immediately misfortune with heroio dignity. The inha* 
arrested. The officer who had to take cogni- bitants seldom appear abroad. In no public 
sance of this affair did not understand Polish, ffite is the face of a Pole seen. The people, 
and the serjeant was equally unacquainted with all the energy of their character, appear 
with Russian. They addressed a few words resolved to rise superior to their fate. San- 
to him which he did not understand, and then guine in their hopes of deliverance, they look 
made him get into a kibitka. It was only on for the arrival of the French and Hungarians 
arriving at the fortress of Zamosk that he learnt as if they were only a few leagues from their 
he was condemned to six months’ hard labour, gates ; and ever ready to fight for their ink* 
Whenever field-marshal Prince Paskiewicz ap- pendenoe, they stand erect and feel their moral 
pears in public, it is with all the arrogance and superiority over their barbarous oppressors, 
ostentation of a Persian satrap. As he was In Lithuania, some thousands of inhabitants, 

one day riding out, surrounded by a numerous goaded to desperation, have taken refuge in the 
staff, he met in one of the streets a labourer, forests of Beallossies, where they have been 
who was quietly pursuing his occupation, heed- carrying on with some success a partisan war- 
less of the military cortege. Enraged at this fare. There are among them many distin- 
“ insouciance ,” and looking on it as a mark of guished individuals, followed by their families 
disrespect to his illustrious person, the prince and the entire population of some villages, 
ordered the poor fellow to be seized, and to who had only this alternative left them, of 
receive, in his presence, fifty lashes of the saving themselves and their children from 
knout. death and exile. 

The. destruction of literary and scientific es- The indomitable spirit of the gallant Pole 
tablishments is a third means employed by the keeps* the Russian authorities constantly on 
Russian government to extinguish Polish na- the alert. During the day, of late, the streets 
tionality . The national library of Warsaw, are constantly patrolled by strong Russian de- 
containing 200,000 volumes, and especially tachments, and more than once the garrison 
rich in MS. of the ancient Scluvenian litera- has bivouacked all night in the streets and 
ture, has been conveyed to St. Petersburg. public squares. So fearful are they lest their 
The numismatic cabinet, and that of en- troops should imbibe any local attachments, 
graving*, have shared the same fate. The that all intercourse between the Russian offi- 
first was unique in Europe for the collection cers and the Polish inhabitants is strictly for* 
of ancient Polish and Sclavonian coins: the bidden. The cantonments of their regiments 
last was presented for the use of the nation are constantly changed^ and it is the inten- 
by the king Stanislaus Augustus and Count tion of the Russian government to relieve 
Stanislaus Potocki. Besides these spoliations, their army of occupation every six months-' 
they have studiously carried off every thing rather an expensive measure, we apprehend, 
that could revive the recollection of the an- for the exhausted treasury of Nicholas Paulo- 
cient glory of the kingdom of Poland. In fact, vitch. 

the destruction of Polish nationality is pursued From the stem and lofty resignation of the 
even in the most trifling details. Only the gallant Poles there are some sanguine spirits, 
Russian dolours are now seen, with which the who fondly imagine that the regeneration of 
military posts and parapets of all the bridges their ill-fated land may yet be achieved, and 
are painted ; the public authorities are strictly that the first “coup de canon ” fired in Europe 
ordered to tie together the leaves of all the would be the trumpet of Polish resurrection, 
official documents with these colours; the de- But even were the prospects of a general war 
coration of the white Eagle has been changed ; less remote than they really are, snch a gk>* 

the Russian Eagle has been substituted for that ■ — . - — 

of Poland , end the colour of the ribbon from . When thi. d'cluetion sent to Geoend R» 
light to dark blue. diger, be said “ C’est one carte blanche pour avoir 

The bulletin of laws and the decrees of the un aoufflet a l’etranger.” 
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■ious consummation is now a political dream. 
Phe energies of Poland may bo unsubdued, 
lot her resource* are exhausted ; her ele- 
nents of resistance are scattered, while she 
vrithes within the iron grasp of her gigantic 
ind ruthless foe beyond the power of redemp- 
ton. No ! the fate of that gallant people is 
rrevocably sealed; the favourable moment 
i>r action has been twice allowed, within the 
pace of twenty years, to escape, and Poland 
rill remain to the latest posterity a monu- 
ment of the false policy of two different but 
ot remote periods. The first was, the politi- 
al error of Napoleon, the non-reorganization 
f that ancient kingdom at the period of the 
ivasion of Russia in 1812. We allow that 
me failure of that great enterprise may be at- 
’touted to military oanses, to the violation of 
)e principle of a base, and to the extension 
pon too gigantic a scale of the line of opera- 
one — still it was a fatal political error that 
taterially influenced the final direction of 
le tide of affairs. But equally fatal, if not 
tore so, to the fntnre independence of west- 
m Europe, will prove the temporising iner- 
t, the drivelling policy of the governments 
f France and England, who have deserved 
is curses of future generations. 

Well do we recollect that when a universal 
J of sympathy resounded through regene- 
ited France in favour of heroic Poland, that 
ebastiana strove in a Machiavellian discourse 
• convince the Chamber of Deputies of the 
rtUegic i impossibility of an armed interven- 
Mi on the part of France in favour of Po- 
nd, by holding up to them the gigantic mi- 
toy means of the powers of the north. Ne- 
>r was legislative assembly so cajoled and 
eeived. Not only was the operation prao- 
able, but we boldly assert that the issue of 
e campaign would have been widely diffe- 
nt: it .was not necessary to march across 
ormany. Had France or . England have 
ily despatched a squadron to the Baltic, it 
ould have acted upon the very line of com- 
onication of the Russian army — it might 
so have thrown into Polangen both arms and 
amunition, of which the Poles stood in such 
*d, that the third rank of their regular re- 
bate, and the entire of their partisan corps, 
are armed only with scythes. Again, while 
e manly effects of this intervention upon 
o population of Poland would have been 
ectric, its paralyzing influence on the opera- 
ms of the Russians, whose general was com- 
tlled to change his manmuvres five different 
nes, would have been decisive. 

We are aware that it will be urged that 
oh a line of policy would have thrown the 
eight of Austria and of Prussia into the op- 
*ite scale. - But could their open hostility 
we proved more fatal to the cause of Polish 
dependence than their treacherous neutra- 
7 ■ So far from it, the attention of these 
ro states would have been attracted to a 
ore distant sphere of action — to the Tyrol 


and Italy — to Westphalia and the Rhine, con- 
quered dependencies, that only waited till the 
tri-coloured flag was unfurled, to rise, and 
with one majestic effort hurl the oppressors 
from their soil. But, alas, for the honour of 
our times, a master-mind to conjure up this 
storm to save Europe, was no where to be 
found. Poland has expired; and from what 
is passing in the East, the balance of power 
is now a political chimera, and all this may 
be laid at the door of the doctrinaires of 
France and their confederates, the Whigs of 
England. 


From Fra»er’« Magazine. 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, ESQ. 

“ There’s something in a flying horse. 
There’s something in a huge balloon,’* 

— aa the poet of Peter Bell says ; and we may 
add, there’s something in an easy chair — for 
in one, as our readers will observe by casting 
their eyes on the opposite picture, sits that 
poet aforesaid, namely, William Wordsworth, 
himself, in propria persona. 

No man of his generation has been so much 
praised and abused. He truly prophesied, in 
his prefaoe to Lyrical Ballads , that these po- 
ems would be enthusiastically admired, or 
consigned to the uttermost contempt. Not 
long alter their publication, the cackling brood 
of the Edinburgh reviewers came into exist- 
ence, and they were determined to crow down 
Wordsworth. Some local Westmoreland spite 
actuated Brougham ; and Jeffery was from the 
beginning, as he will be to the end, a mean 
and petty creature. Accordingly, the Lyrical 
Ballads, and all that ever fell from Words- 
worth’s muse, were decried as the most un- 
meaning nonsense that ever emanated from 
the brain of a driveller; and though they 
fought their way gallantly up in the world, in 
the teeth of this adverse criticism, and much 
more founded upon it (for of hack critics it is 
true, as of dogs, that the filth of one acts as 
an incentive to the filth of another), yet, to 
the very last of Jeffery’s career, Wordsworth 
was set down as an ass, great as that bela- 
boured by Peter Bell. A criticism even on 
the Excursion, the greatest didactic poem in 
our language, commenced with “ This will 
never do.” 

He may now despise the Edinburgh re- 
viewers, and all that to them appertains; but 
they had their effect in their day. Even Lord 
Byron, when attacking the crew in his Eng- 
lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers, fell into their 
slang; and the strictures which he poured 
forth so unsparingly on Wordsworth — simple 
Wordsworth — were taken from the Edinburgh 
Review. It will be seen, by the edition of his 
works now editing for Murray, that his lord- 
ship repented afterwards of his injustice, and 
described his sarcasms as unfair and illiberal. 
Without this testimony, we might have in- 
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ferrsd the fact from fre ctroumatanoe of hie 
haring imitated the great Laker in some half 
dosen of hia poems, and transferred some of 
the most striking passages of him whom, in 
Don Juan, he stigmatised ns “ mad beyond all 
hope," into the most celebrated of his own 
productions. 

The reaction which took place in Lord By- 
ron’s mind, has taken place in the mind of the 
reading populace in general, and people are 
now good enough to admit that the author of 
the Sonnets to Liberty, Laodamia, Dion, the 
Song in Brougham Castle, the Old Cumber- 
land Beggar, the “ Sweet Highland Girl," 
Yarrow Unvisited, the White Doe of Rylstone, 
and fifty other things, any of which would 
immortalise an ordinary writer, is something 
of a poet, to be named in the days which have 
produced an Alaric Watts or a Robert Mont- 
gomery. His fame will increase, and the 
more steadily the more such productions as 
the Idiot Boy, and AUeo Fell , and all the rest 
of that tribe of compositions are forgotten. 

This he will not believe. Talk to Words- 
worth of the Idiot Boy y at which all mankind 
have laughed, and he will tell you, with a 
most solemn intonation of voice, and great 
magniloquence of style, that Charles Fox was 
most particularly struck with admiration of 
that very poem, and caution you against com- 
mitting the rash act of censuring a production 
written by such a poet as Wordsworth, and 
panegyrised by such a critic as Fox. The 
various other pieces of nonsense which he has 
published are furnished with sponsors equally 
famous ; and as parents are generally strenu- 
ous in defence or patronage of their rickety 
children, so does the rrofy* of our poet shine 
most conspicuously in favour of those compo- 
sitions which, to eyes not parental, appear 
the most deformed and unsightly. Any man 
of common sense in half an hour would, by 
blotting a couple of dozen pages from Words- 
worth’s works, render them secure from criti- 
cism ; but these very couple of dozen are the 
pages which he would most strenuously insist 
on retaining, stunning you with oratory to 
prove them the most superb things ever com- 
posed. 

For the rest, he is a good sturdy Tory, a 
most exemplary man in all the relations of 
life, and a stamp-master void of reproach. i 


From the Athravom. 

THE BLUE HANDKERCHIEF. 

Last year, about the end of October, as I 
was returning on foot from Orleans to the cha- 
teau of Bardy, I beheld before me, on the 
high road, a regiment of Swiss guards. I 
hastened forward to hear the military music, 
of which I am extremely fond ; but before I 
had overtaken the regiment the band had 
ceased playing, and the drum alone continued 


to mark the measured footsteps of tbs sol- 
diers. 

After marching for about half an boor, the 
regiment entered a small plain, surrounded by 
a wood of fir trees. I asked one of the cap- 
tains if the regiment was going to perform 
evolutions. 

“ No, Sir,’’ he replied ; “ we are going to 
try, and probably shoot, a soldier belonging 
to my company, for having robbed the citizen 
upon whom he was billeted." 

“ What 1 ." I exclaimed, “ is he to be tried, 
condemned, and executed all in an instant ?” 

“ Yes," the captain replied ; “ Such are the 
terms of our capitulations."* This to him 
was an unanswerable reason : os if all things 
had been considered in the capitulations ; the 
fault and its penalty, — justice, and even hu- 
manity. 

“ If you have any curiosity to witness the 
proceedings," said the captain, politely, “ I 
shall he happy to get you a place. They will 
soon be over." 

I never avoid such scenes; for I imagine 
that I learn, from the countenance of a dy- 
ing man, what death is. I therefore followed 
the captain. 

The regiment formed into square. Behind 
the second rank, and on the borders of the 
wood, some of the soldiers began to dig a 
grave, under the command of a subaltern ; for 
regimental duty is always performed with re- 
gularity, and a certain discipline maintained, , 
even in the digging of a grave. | 

In the centre of the square, eight officers 
were seated upon drums ; on their right, and 
a little more in front, a ninth was writing 
upon his knees, but with apparent negligenoe, 
and simply to prevent a man from being put 
to death without some legal forms. 

The accused was called forward. He was n 
fine well-grown young fellow, with mild, yet 
noble features. By his side stood a woman, 
who was the only witness against him. The 
moment the oolonel began to examine this 
woman, the prisoner interrupted him : 

“ It is useless, Colonel," he said; “ I will 
confess every thing; 1 stole this woman’s 
handkerchief." 

Thx Colonel. You, Piter'. why you 
passed for an honourable man, and a good sol- 
dier. 

Pitxr. It is true, Colonel, that I hava al- 
ways endeavoured to satisfy my officers. I { 
did not steal for myself: it was for Marie. 

Thb Colonel. And who is Marie? 

Piter. Why Marie who lives— there- 
in our own country—— near Areneberg— 

where the great apple-tree is 1 shall, then, 

see her no more ! 

The Colohel. I do not understand you, , 
Piter; explain yourself. 

* By the capitulations , are to be understood, the 
treaties entered into between the Swiss Cantons 
and the foreign governments, under whom their 
soldiers served. 
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Pnift. Well, Colonel, rend thin letter. 

And be bended to the Colonel a letter, eve- 
ry word of which is engraven on my memory. 

u My deer friend, Piter, — I seise the oppor- 
tunity of sending yon this letter by Arnold, a 
rtcrait who has enlisted in yonr regiment. I 
also send a silk parse which I have made for 
yon. I did not let my father see that 1 was mak- 
ing it, for he al ways scolds me for loving yon so 
■sch, and says yon will nsvor return, tint 
joe surely will come back, won’t yon? Hot 
whether you come beck or not, I shall always 
lore yen. I first consented to beoeme yours 
\ on the day you picked up my blue handker- 
chief at the Areneberg dance, and brought it 
to me. When shall I see you again ? What 
phases me is the information I have received, 
that the officers esteem you, and your com- 
rades love yon. But you have still two years 
to serve. Get through them as fast as you 
can, and then we will be married. Adieu, my 
good friend Piter. Tour dear Mabik. 

P. S. — Try to send me something from 
f France, not for fear I should forget you, but 
that I may always carry it about me. Kiss 
what you send, and I am sure I shall soon 
hod oat the place of your kiss." 

’ When the colonel had finished reading the 
letter, Piter Tesumed: “Arnold," he said, 
“ delivered this letter last night when I re- 
ceded my billet. 1 could not sleep all night 
for thinking of Marie. In her letter she asks 
; me for something from France. I had no 
money, — I have mortgaged my pay for three 
months in order to help my brother and cousin, 
who set out on their return home a few days 
since. This morning, on rising, I opened 
my window. A blue handkerchief was dry- 
ing upon a line, and it resembled the one be- 
longing to Marie. The colour and the bine 
stripes were actually the same. I was base 
enough to take it and put it in my knapsack. 
| I went out into the street; my conscience 
, smote me, and I was returning to the house 
to restore it to its owner, when this woman 
cnme up to me, with the guard, and the hand- 
kerchief was found in my possession. This 
is the whole truth. The capitulations require 
that I should be shot; — let me be shot instant- 
ly; — but do not despise me." 

The judges were unable to conceal their 
emotion ; nevertheless they unanimously con- 
demned Piter to death. He heard the sen- 
tence without emotion; then advancing to- 
wards his captain, requested the loan of four 
francs. The captain gave him the money. 
He then approached the old woman from 
whom he had taken the handkerchief and I 
! heard him utter these words : 

“ Madam, here are four francs ; I know not 
whether yonr handkerchief be worth more, 
hut if H be, it costs me dear enough, and yon 
®*7 excuse me from paying the difference." 

Then, taking the handkerchief, he kissed 
k and gave it to the captain. “Captain," 
«id he, “ in two years you will return to onr 


mountains ; if yon go near Areneberg, do me 
Hie favour to ask for Marie, and give ker this 
bine handkerchief; but do not tell her the 
price I paid for it." He then knelt, and alter 
praying fervently for a few minutes, rose, and 
walked with a firm step to the place of execu- 
tion. 

I retired' into the wood, that I might not 
witness the last scene of this tragedy. A few 
shots soon made known that it waa over. 

Having returned to the little plain an hour 
alter, I found the regiment gone, and all quiet ; 
but ae I followed the border of the wood, in 
order to reach the high road, I perceived 
traces of blood, and a mound of freshly moved 
earth. Cutting a branch of fir, I made a rude 
cross, which I placed upon the grave of one 
already forgotten by all save myself and Ma- 
rie. 


From the »ame. 

MECANIQUE CELESTE.* 

Two quarto volumes of this work are before 
us, and they do honour to the American na- 
tion. It is not our purpose, here, to say any 
thing respecting the original; such an esti- 
mate of its value as could be given within our 
limits, would be useless to men of science, 
and unintelligible to every body else. We 
shall therefore confine ourselves to the merits 
of the translation. The translator is thorough- 
ly master of his subject 5 a circumstance es- 
sential in the translation of a scientific work, 
though not always required by modern pub- 
lishers when they wish to have such works 
“ done into English." As a consequence, his 
style is lucid and his language simple. In the 
notes the abridged calculations of La Place 
are worked out at full length ; and in many of 
these intermediate steps of demonstration we 
find examples of ingenious and delicate ana- 
lysis, which could have been supplied only by 
a perfect master of the calculus. It may be 
questionable whether the translator has not 
adhered too closely to the notation of the ori- 
ginal ; we approve of the plan, because it is 
that with which we are most familiar, but we 
know that many modern mathematicians deem 
parts of it unnecessarily cumbrous. The ap- 
pendix to the second volume is of great value, 
but we think K rather too brief. Much re- 
mains yet to be done for the simplification of 
analytical trigonometry; and we wish that 
Dr. Bowditeh would have undertaken a task 
for which he is manifestly so competent. 

The typography of the work is beautiful, 
and wonderfully accurate ; and hence we can 
readily pardon the compositors for adding 
their names to the imprint, — they may be 
justly proud of their success. 

• Mecanique Celeste. By the Marquis de la 
Place. Translated, with a Commentary, by Na- 
thaniel Bowditeh, LL. D. Boston, Hilliard k 
Gray: London, O. Rich. 
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From the seme. 

SCRAPS FOR THE TEAR 1888, IN 
WHICH IS INCLUDED TROLLOP- 
ANIA. 

We were tome time deciphering the enig- 
matical title page of this work, which an- 
nounces, by a combination of trees and men, 
that it is “designed, executed, and published, 
by D. C. Johnston, Artist, Boston,” U. S. 
We regret that we cannot at once dip our pen 
in aquafortis, and thus make manifest to our 
readers the caricature skits, which are here 
humbly offered in illustration of various pas- 
sages in “ The Domestic Manners of the Ame- 
ricans.” They are not, indeed, particularly 
good, yet it is impossible to avoid laughing at 
tiie “ Dress Box, Chatham Garden Theatre,” 
and “ Trollope at Home, in de first color'd 
Circles.” The artist, however, is not a jot 
less willing to ridicule his own countrymen ; 
and the Militia officers come in for a full 
share. In one sketch we have a couple of 
drunken fellows, whiffing cigar?, stupefying 
over their potations, and holding the follow- 
ing dialogue — “ Now, colonel, I’ll bet you a 
whole glass, that next trainin I’ll captivate 
Farmer Snooks’s pig-sty.” “Poh, when 
you’ve been in real service like me — that is, 
engaged in half a dozen sham fights — you 
may talk of making captives; I wonder how 
many captives Bonaparle would have made if 
it had’nt been for ball-cartridges? If he'd 
tried a sham fight, I guess he'd have found 
out as how it takes a little harder fighting to 
get a wictory, than when they have leaden 
bullets to help ’em.” — Another is called “ Li- 
berality on both Sides,” and represents a jag- 
ged militia officer, and a still more ragged 
bandy-legged negro, at the bar of a public 
house, and is illustrated by the following: — 
“ Cuff, you’rq a good honest fellow, and I 
like to compliment a man wat's lived an ho- 
nest life, if he is black ; you shall take a glass 
to drink with me, Cuff — ” “Well, captain, 
I’s berry dry, so I won’t be ugly 'bout it; 
some niggers is too proud to drink with a mi- 
litia ofiser ; but when he sober he jis as good 
as nigger, 'specially if de nigger's dry.” 


From the same. 

GOSSIP ON LITERATURE AND ART. 

Borrxt, we understand, has commenced 
the promised engraving of Allan’s “ Sir Wal- 
ter Scott reading in his Study at Abbotsford.” 
The picture was painted under the poet’s own 
aye: each antiquarian item of furniture, or 
curious nick-nack, is represented with singu- 
lar truth and effect, and the likeness of Scott 
is one of the happiest we have seen. It has 
the merit of being the last portrait taken from 
the life, and the size of the plate is such as to 
enable the engraver to do justice to whatever 
the painter has introduced. 

We have just received the North American 
Review for April, and it is an excellent num- 


ber. It is possible, that we may have been 
flattered into this favourable opinion, seeing 
that the “Memoir of Sir Walter Scott,” 
which appeared in the Atksnenrm, has been 
reprinted in America, and forms the leading 
article — but, to say nothing of this, there is 
an admirable paper on the “ History of Phila- 
delphia,” which abounds in pleasant anec- 
dotes ; another on Thatcher’s “ Indian Bio- 
graphy others on Abercrombie “ On the In- 
tellectual Powers;” “Southey's Life of Ban- 
yan” — “ The Progress of Society ;” a sopo- 
rific for all who have a nervous dread of re- 
volutions — and one on “Spanish Language 
and Literature,” which we have not yet had 
time to examine. 

We have already received notice that a re- 
ply to Moore’s theological work is preparing 
for immediate publication, to be called, “ A 
Guide to an Irish Gentleman in Search for a 
Religion.” 

Miss Edgeworth, after a silence of some 
years, is about to open her lips again in ro- 
mance: Ireland, we hear, is the scene of the 
story, and the price paid little less than a thou- 
sand pounds. Mr. Murray has discovered, 
we understand, a published poem by Crabbe, 
of which the world was ignorant: it bears 
“ George Crabbe, surgeon,” on the title-page, 
— indeed, his poetry smacks more of the dis- 
sec ting-table than of the pulpit : little of his 
early history is known. A volume of Poems 
from the pen of Lady Emmeline Stuart Wort- 
ley is also nearly ready. 

University of Dublin. — May 17. — Mounti- 
ford Longfield, L.L.D., E.T.C.D., gave to- 
day his introductory lecture on political eco- 
nomy. He is the first professor on the new 
foundation of Archbishop Whately. He has 
fully satisfied the expectations which were 
entertained of him from his very high charac- 
ter; and his election as professor does much 
honour to the provost and board of Trinity 
College. 

The fine statue of Bishop Heber, from the 
chisel of Chantrey, will, we bear, be ready 
for its place in St. Paul’s, during the autumn ; 
the figure is kneeling, the left hand rests on 
a book, the right is laid on the breast, and 
there is an air of sincere devotion about the 
brow, and a natural elegance about the dra- 
pery, which make it one of the finest works 
of the eminent sculptor. It is to be placed 
in the eastern side of the cathedral, and 
will be as a companion to the monument of 
Bishop Middleton, by Lough. 

Stanfield, we are told, is about to depart 
on a mission to the land of Crabbe, for the 
purpose of making drawings for the new edi- 
tion of the poet’s works. 

The New American Orchard**, by William 
Kenrick. — We are happy to see that the Ame- 
ricans are turning their attention to horticul- 
ture; their enemies, and their friends, whose 
opinions are better worth attention, have of- 
ten upbraided them with the neglect. 
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Pram the Monthly Review. 

ANIMAL MAGNETISM * 

For the last half century the scientific cir- 
clet of France have been agitated by discns- 
nooton the strange subject of animal mag- 
Mtiun. It was tint taken up by the learned 
societies of that country , in consequence of 
the unusually bold pretensions set up by some 
of the early advocates of this practice, but 
particularly by Mesmer, whose name is hand- 
ed down to posterity. in association with the 
art 

Mesmer was a Swiss physician, who, about 
the middle of the last century, attracted much 
attention by his astrological writings. He 
held that the planets exercised a certain in- 
fluence over the bodies of men, and that the 
agent in this influence was electricity. In 
the next work, however, which he published, 
he showed that his devotion had been directed 
towards a new object altogether, and that, in- 
stead of the stars, he now chose the magnet 
as his favourite subject of contemplation. It 
is veil known that Mesmer practised magnet- 
ism to a great extent in France, and certainly 
he gained the reputation of having performed 
some wonderful cures. There was, however, 
aboat him a mystery, in which he may be 
said to have shrouded himself altogether from 
the prying eye of curiosity ; and those who 
night have sustained his principles, were dis- 
gusted with the elaborate empiricism which 
•o unfortunately characterized his practice. 
In the mean time animal magnetism throve 
apace in France; it became popular, and 
threatened to establish a system , whereby all 
regular medical science would be completely 
superseded. The profession took alarm ; they 
united their exertions ; and, in a short time 


* Report of the Experiments on Animal Mag- 
[ sehsai, made by a Committee of the Medical Sec- 
tion of the French Royal Academy of Sciences. 

1 Read at the meetings of the 21st and 28th of June, 
R31. Translated, and now for the first time 
| puhtidted, with a Historical and Explanatory In- 
| [rodaetioo, and an Appendix. By J. C. Colqu- 
| hoon, Egq. | vol. 8vo. Edinburgh. CadelL 1833. 
i *«#«».— Vol. XXIII. 


after they began to co-operate, a royal ordi- 
nance appeared, directing that two commis- 
aiona of inquiry should be forthwith appointed 
by the medical faculty. This ordinance bears 
the date of the 12th of March, 1784. The 
commissions consisted, the one of the mem- 
bers of the Academy of Sciences, the other 
of the members of the Sooiety of Physicians. 
Both investigated the subject minntely, and 
were decisive and nearly unanimous in their 
declaration, that animal magnetism was alto- 
gether nnworthy of credit. 

Notwithstanding the high authority of the 
commissioners, there were many individuals, 
of great sagacity and learning, who differed 
altogether from the tenor of the unfavourable 
report. Jussieu, the celebrated' naturalist, 
was one of these. This distinguished man 
had been originally appointed as one of the 
commissioners; he examined the question 
with his colleagues, and came to a very dif- 
ferent conclusion from them on the merits of 
animal magnetism. Instead, therefore, of 
signing the report, which condemned the 
new art, Jussien declined to do so, and pub- 
lished a full account of his own sincere im- 
pressions. In this condition animal magnet- 
ism has remained up to a very recent period, 
still scoffed at by the learned, still practised 
partly in secrecy by a few intrepid men. In 
England, we scarcely know any thing of the 
art, except historically, and then it is called 
to our recollection by the term Mesmerism. 
It is only a few years back that Mr. Chenevix 
attempted to introduce the practice into these 
countries; but, though what may be regarded 
as a fair trial was granted him, still no other 
general effect was produced than that of in- 
creasing the contempt in which Mesmerism 
was previously held. Nevertheless, it is a 
very carious fact, that in the chief countries 
of Europe, now and then some individual, 
fully entitled to the character of a philoso- 
pher, was to be met with, who looked upon 
the principle of animal magnetism as one fall 
of promise. Indeed, it is impossible for one 
who is well informed in ancient and modern 
history, not to feel that he has no right to be 
incredulous when he hears an account of any 
No. 186.— 2 H 
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phenomena which may have been produced 
by violent moral emotions. In Greece, the 
Delphic Oracles were universally respected; 
and the moral feelings of human nature have 
been at all times made a convenient medium 
for acting on the physical powers. The tes- 
timonies in fact are abundant, which prove 
the influence of the imagination over the 
judgment. Hence it is, that those persons 
who are eminent for their knowledge of hu- 
man character, have ever been most prone to 
treat every suggestion connected with the 
phenomena of life with great attention ; and 
it is to this cause that we attribute the indul- 
gence which has been so frequently granted 
to Mesmer and his doctrines by individuals ap- 
parently the most opposed to him in sincerity 
and good sense. To such a pitch have men of 
discernment lately carried this indulgence, 
this willingness to be persuaded, that, at the 
very moment in which we write,, there exists 
in Berlin a “ magnetic Clinic," in which tbe 
practice is permanently established. In short, 
this general feeling, particularly in France, 
has been attended with some practical results, 
which are likely to prove important to the 
best interests of mankind. In the kingdom 
just mentioned, so late as the year 1826, the 
experience of the good effects of animal mag- 
netism was so very striking, that a proposal 
for a fresh inquiry into its merits was unhesi- 
tatingly adopted by the French Academy of 
Science. A young physician, named Fois- 
sac, who ^ad witnessed the effects of the 
practice, made a distinct proposition to the 
Academy, when a commission was appointed, 
consisting of the following members: — Messrs. 
Bourdois, Double, Itard, Gueneau de Hussy, 
Guersent, Fouquier, Laennec, Lerous, Ma- 
gendie, Marc, and Thillaye. The commis- 
sion commenced its labours in 1826, and only 
made its report in June, 1831, when its con- 
tents gave rise to an extraordinary sensation, 
and ultimately to a long discussion. The re- 
port forms one of the most curious documents i 
which was ever submitted to the world ; it 
contains the results of examinations and ex- 
periments which appear to have been under- 
taken and conducted with the severest caution 
and circumspection ; and, from the first to the 
last line, exhibits a spirit of uncompromising 
preference Tor truth, which at once commands 
our confidence and admiration. 

The experience of the commissioners, it 
appears, was of a very various nature, so as 
to allow them to class the total results under 
four distinct heads. The first comprehends 
all those cases in which the magnetism had 
no effect at all; in the second class are in- 
cluded those in which the effect was very 
slight indeed; the third class is made up of 
cases where the effects that were produced 
might be attributed to other causes than mag- 
netism, such as ennui, whilst the last class 
consisted only of such cases as presented cir- 
cumstances to justify the conclusion that the 


effects could only arise from magnetism. As 
an example of the first class, the member of 
the commission who drew up the report, stated 
that he himself had submitted to the opera- 
tion with the determination of experiencing 
its effects, both in health and during illness, 
but he experienced no changb whatever. The 
persons belonging to the second class expe- 
rienced always a sensation of some change 
taking place, both in the pulse and in the 
breathing ; a sense of coldness in the fingers 
which were touched by the magnetizer; a 
disposition to sleep, a slight heat in the sto- 
mach, and sometimes a moderation of slight 
disorders, whenever these existed. 

The third class of cases were those prin- 
cipally of an trder of persons evidently o( 
very strong imaginations. It is a proof of the 
impartiality with which the experiments were 
carried on, that the commissioners used many 
legitimate subterfuges, in order to test the real 
efficacy of tbe magnetic power. Thus it was 
that the magnetizer placed himself behind 
one of the patients in the third class, affect- 
ing, for aught she believed, to be going oa 
with the operation. In fact, he was merely 
in pretence ; but still the patient showed the 
same tendency to sleep as during the opera- 
tion itself. Before we proceed to the details 
of the wonders which are unfolded under the 
fourth head, we deem it convenient, with the 
view of rendering the account intelligible, 
that we should explain the nature of the ope- 
ration itself. 

Mesmer, who certainly laid the foundation 
of the modern art, was in the habit of ope- 
rating not only by actual contact of his hands 
with the patient, but by means also of a long 
rod of iron, which he held at some distance 
from his body. One of his principal methods 
was to convey the fluid (for he represented 
tbe acting principle to be in that form) by 
cords, either from magnetized trees, or out of 
covered vessels, to his patients, and was in 
this manner able to throw them into a condi- 
tion, in which they could not be said to be 
either awake or asleep. In his most palmy 
days, however, this skilful conjurer was en- 
abled to save himself an immensity of trou- 
ble; for one glance of his eye was quite 
enough very commonly to rivet the subdued 
patient , in a profound slumber. He always 
operated, except in case he employed the 
magnetized trees, in a chamber darkened to a 
sort of partial light resembling twilight. The 
chamber was lined with mirrors; and the 
place, on occasions when the operation was 
going on, became a wilderness of solemn si- 
lence, which was broken only by tbe liquid 
sounds of an Armonica, of whieh Mesmer 
was a perfect master. Many improvements 
of this plan have since taken place ; and the 
best mode of practice, as now adopted in Pa- 
ris, is fully described by Mr. Colquboun. 

The magnetizer has two ways of operating; 
that by his hands in contact with the patient, 
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called manipulation, and that in whioh he nsec 
certain media of intescommunication with the 
pedeot. In the prooees by manipulation, the 
author says, that the usual practice is to move 
the hand, the palm and fingers beiug on 
some part of the patient, in one direction 
downwards, firom the head to the feet. Then 
the operator is to return, throwing the hands 
round in a semicircle, turning the palms out- 
wards, in order that the effect of the direct or 
downward stroke of the hand may not be dis- 
turbed. It would appear, from the cautions 
of all experienced magnetisers, that it is con- 
trary to all the laws of this great remedy to 
attempt to direct the hand in a course contrary 
to that which was first selected ; so that bring- 
ing the hands up direct from the feet to the 
head, after they had been brought down from 
the head to the feet, would neutralise all the 
efficacy of the first friction. Mr. Colquhoun 
goes on to say, — 

“ If we attempt to operate with the back of 
the hand, no offect whatever will probably be 
produced upon the patient. If, in the course 
of this process, the hands or fingers of the ope- 
rator are made actually to touch the body of 
the patient, it is called manipulation with con* 
tact. If, on the contrary, the operation is con- 
ducted at some distance, it is called manipula- 
tion in distans. 

“ The manipulation with contact is of two 
kinds. It is accompanied either with conside- 
rable pressure, or with light touching ; mani- 
pulation with strong , or with light contact. 
The manipulation with strong contact is cer- 
tainly the most ancient, and tne most univer- 
sally prevalent mode of operating, and traces 
of it are to be found in almost all ages and 
countries. In manipulation with light contact, 
the hand, indeed, is conducted very lightly 
along the body of the patient; but the mag- 
netizer must perform this operation with the 
utmost energy, and always have the desire of 
applying strong pressure to the body of the pa- 
tient. 

“The manipulation in distans f is applied at 
a distance of from generally two to six inches 
from the patient’s body. In the case of very 
susceptible persons, it is performed at a still 
greater distance. The effects of this mode of 
manipalatipg are less intense than those pro- 
duced by actual contact, and, besides, it re- 
quires a greater energy of volition on the part 
of the magnetizer. It is, however, frequently 
employed in magnetizing very irritable pa- 
tients, who cannot endure any stronger me- 
thod. 

“ It would be tedious to enumerate and de- 
scribe all the various kinds of manipulation de- 
tailed in elementary works on tnis subject. 
They may all of them, however, be combined, 
according to the skill and judgment of the 
magnetizer, who will vary his memos according 
to tne effects produced, and the degree of sen- 
sibility evinced by the patient. — pp. 80—82.” 

Kluge, professor of Berlin, who has had am- 
ple experience in the practice of magnetism, 
tad who, we believe, is chiefly followed in 


Germany, lays down the following plan of 
proceeding 

(( Before commencing the magnetic manipu- 
lations, it is necessary that both the magnet- 
iper and the patient should be conveniently 
laced, in order that the former may be ena- 
led to perform his operations, and the latter 
prepared for the expected crisis of sleep. A 
semi-recumbent posture of the patient is, upon 
the whole, the most convenient, the body be- 
ing, at the same time, so far bent, that the 
operator can reach, without difficulty, from 
the crown of the head to the toes. Should 
the patient be unable to leave his bed, we must 
endeavour to place him in a properly bended 
position, by means of pillows, ft is not ne- 
cessary that the patient should be completely 
undressed, only no silk covering should be 
allowed to intervene. The best situation, per- 
haps, in which a magnetic patient can be placed, 
is in an easy arm-chair, with his hands resting 
on the arms, his feet upon a foot-stool, and his 
knees bent somewhat forward. The magnet- 
ize then places himself upon a common chair, 
opposite to the patient, and so near as to be 
able to enclose his knees within his own, bat 
without designedly touching them. The mag- 
netizer then proceeds to the manipulations, 
which are distinguished into the preparatory 
and effective. The preparatory manipulations 
are then performed in the following manner 

“ The operator lays hold of the shoulders of 
the patient with both his hands, in such a man- 
ner that the balls of his thumbs are placed in 
the arm-pits, and the other fingers rest upon 
the shoulders. In this position he continues 
for a few seconds, excites in himself the in- 
tention of pressing the shoulders together, and 
then laying hold of the upper part of the arms, 
glides down to the elbow, tames there a little, 
and then proceeds down to the hands, where 
he applies the points of his thumbs to those of 
his patient, and allows the remaining fingers 
to rest upon the back of the patients hands. 
He then returns by means of the dorsal mani- 
pulation (i. e. the hands being thrown round in 
a semicircle, in the manner already described) 
to the shoulders, and repeats the same opera- 
tion two or three times ; after which he com- 
mences the effective manipulations, of which 
a general description has already been given. 

We need not give an account of the method 
by which the commissioners had their expe- 
riments performed in the different places to 
which they were allowed to have access. At 
all events, there is ample testimony in the 
report that they used the utmost diligence, 
caution, and care; and it is impossible for 
any reasonable and impartial man who reads 
their most candid narrative, to doubt for a 
moment that he himself would have drawn 
exactly the same conclqsions as they did 
were he placed in the same* circumstances. 
There are many facts in the report to prove 
the truth of the character which we have 
given to the commission. In the first place 
the members of the commission were induced 
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to begin their labours by examining the case 
of a somnambulist who was presented to them 
by Dr. Foissac, the individual who challenged 
the inquiry t and who seemed to set the fhte 
of magnetism upon the evidence which this 
case would furnish. But it turned out a sad 
failure, for the woman presented no more 
than a few physiological phenomena, and she 
was so fatigued by the questions of the com* 
missioners, that she begged to be allowed to 
discontinue the exhibition. The committee, 
after doing all that it was possible for men to 
accomplish in order to obtain facilities for car- 
rying on their important inquiries, either 
finding no proper cases in the hospitals, or be- 
ing refused the opportunity of experimenting 
in them, found that they had no other re- 
source than to appeal to all the physicians 
who had either sanctioned the practice or 
themselves practised magnetism. Their ap- 
peal was heard, and several of this class of 
practitioners came forward with patients. The 
reporter pauses at this statement to apprize us, 
that in no case did the commissioners intrust 
to any but their own riiembers the task of di- 
recting the experiments, or noting down the 
proceedings ; he says that they uniformly di- 
rected the modes of experimenting, the plan 
of inquiring, and the course that was to be 
pursued, with the exception of the single case 
of the celebrated Cloquet, whose veracity was 
not to be doubted, and whose statement, there- 
fore, they with implicit credit received. 

We have already shown that some of the 
cases were failures, and that it was not until 
we came to the fourth class of patients in the 
reporter’s arrangement that we met with any 
manifestations of the magnetic effect which 
could be regarded as unequivocal. We there- 
fore proceed at once to those cases, giving the 
reader fair warning that he will be called on 
for a very considerable share of fortitude to 
risk all the dangers by which his credulity is 
about to be assailed. Cases are given in num- 
bers, of which the members of the commis- 
sion were witnesses, where attempts were 
made by magnetizers to produce somnabulism. 
Most of these efforts failed, and the pro- 
mises sometimes made by both magnetizers 
and patients were in many instances unful- 
filled. One exception, of a very particular 
nature, struck the commissioners with asto- 
nishment. It was that of a M. Petit, a tutor, 
who had been previously magnetized by Dr. 
Dupotet. The doctor confidently presented 
this patient to the examiners as a person over 
whom he had supreme power. The hour be- 
ing appointed, and all the parties assembled, 
the operator commenced by putting his patient 
to sleep ; this was the work only of a few 
minutes. The wonderful part of the operation 
was now to be done, namely, that the doctor 
was, at his pleasure, and without speaking, 
but by merely approximating his fingers to 
any part of the body of the patient, to cause 
in that part a convulsive motion of the mus- 


cles. In order to guard against any possible 
collusion between patient and doctor, tbs 
committee at this moment handed a paper to 
M. Dupotet, on which were written their ia- 
structions as to the particular parts. The re- 
sult of the operations was each as to surprise 
all those who witnessed it ; still the commit- 
tee did not acquire thus far a sufficient num- 
ber of facts to warrant them in drawing any 
certain conclusion on the subject. They re- 
solved, under these circumstances, to perse- 
vere ; and, in the course of their subsequent 
experience, came to the knowledge of facts, 
such as left no doubt whatever on their minds 
that a great and important principle, directly 
affecting the condition of mankind, now form- 
ed the subject of their inquiries. 

One of the most singular and overwhelm- 
ing of the cases which come under the hesd 
of the more recent and important ones, is that 
of Jules Cloquet, the well-known anatomist in 
Paris, who had, of his own accord, sent in an 
account of this case to the surgical section of 
the Academy. He was no magnetizer, bot, 
very jikely, laughed and ridiculed the art 
with as much asperity as the most determined 
of its enemies. This gentleman, it appears, 
was called, on the 8th April, 1829, to see a 
Mrs. P., then residing at 151, Rue St. Denis, 
Paris. He found that she had cancer of the 
breast, and that nothing but extirpation of the 
disease could effect a cure. The lady, at this 
time, had been attended by the physician 
whom she had long employed, and who was 
in tfce habit of magnetizing her into a sleep, 
or rather somnarobule (tor there is a great dif- 
ference between them), to produce an oblivion 
of her sufferings. The physician, M. Chape- 
lain, was sensible that no other hope of saving 
his patient from a miserable fate remained 
than that held out by Mr. Cloquet, and he 
proposed to the surgeon that he should per- 
form the operation whilst she was in a state 
of magnetic sleep. The surgeon agreed to it, 
and the operation was performed accordingly. 
The patient knew nothing whatever of the 
proceeding, but was kept asleep for two days, 
and, upon being awoke, and informed of what 
had taken place, she experienced, says M. 
Cloquet, a very lively emotion. 

The power which, it was represented, some 
somnambulists possessed of seeing perfectly 
through their closed eyelids, formed the sub- 
ject of some very close and attentive examina- 
tions. The result was, that the commission- 
ers were satisfied, for they looked on, that in 
one case a patient, in this state, was able to 
read a book by seeing it through his eyelids! 
But this was not all ; for although his som- 
nambulism continued, yet the patient became 
very much fatigued, and was invited to play 
a game at tcartt, of which he was very fond. 
He showed amazing dexterity all the while, 
and always beat his opponent. It is to be re- 
membered, that during all this time the pa- 
tient was in a state of somnambulism, and, of 
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course, vu unconscious of what he was do- 
inf. The following is the exact language in 
which this respectable commission describe a 
portion of the scene. The name of the pa- 
tient, it is proper to remember, is Petit. 

“ One of the gentlemen present, M. Raynal, 
formerly inspector of the university, played a 
nme at piauet with M. Petit, and lost it. The 
latter handled his cards with the greatest dex- 
terity, and without making any mistake. We 
attemnted several times in vain to set him at 
holt, by taking away or changing some of his 
cards. He counted with surprising facility the 
points marked upon his adversary’s marking 
card. Daring all this time, we never ceased 
to examine the eyes, and to hold a candle near 
them; and we always found them exactly 
dosed. We remarked, however, that the ball 
of the eye seemed to move under the eyelids, 
end to follow the different motions of the hands. 
Finally, M. Bourdois declared that, according 
to all human probability, and as far as it was 
possible to judge by the senses, the eyelids 
were exactly closed While M. Petit was en- 
gaged in a second game at piquet, M. Dupotet, 
upon the suggestion of M. Kibes, directed his 
hand, from behind, towards the patient’s el- 
bow, and the contraction previously observed 
again took place. Afterwards, upon the sug- 
gestion of M. Bourdois, he magnetized him 
worn behind, and always at the distance of 
pore than a foot, with the intention of awaken- 
ing him. The keenness with which the som- 
nambulist engaged in play rejisted this action, 
which, without awakening, seemed to annoy 
and disconcert him. He carried his hand se- 
veral times to the back of his head, as if he suf- 
fered pain in that part. At length he fell into 
a state of somnolency, which seemed like a 
dight natural sleep; and some one having 
tyoken to him when in this state, he awoke as 
if with a start. A few moments afterwards, M. 
Dopotet, always placed near him, but at a cer- 
tain distance, set him again to sleep, and we 
recommenced our experiments. M. Dupotet 
bring desirous that not the slightest shadow of 
doubt should remain with regard to the nature 
of the physical influence exerted at will upon 
the somnambulist, proposed to place upon M. 
Petit is many bandages os we might think pro- 
per, and to operate upon him while in this 
■tate. In fact, we covered bis face down to 
the nostrils with several neckcloths; we stop- 
ped up with gloves the cavity formed by the 
prominence of the nose, and we covered the 
whole with a black handkerchief, which de- 
fended, in the form of a veil, as far as the 
oeek. The attempts to excite the magnetic 
susceptibility by operating at a distance in 
svery way, were then renewed; and, invaria- 
bly, the same motions were perceived in the 
parts towards which the hand or the foot was 
directed. After these new experiments, M. 
Dupotet, having taken the bandages off M. 

played a game at icarti with him, in or- 
der to divert him. He played with the same 
hcility as before, and continued successful. 
He became so eager at his game, that he re- 
joined insensible to the influence of M. Bour- 
dris, who. while he was engaged in play, vainly 
tempted to operate upon him from behind, 


and to make him perform a command inti- 
mated merely by the will. After his game, 
the somnambulist rose, walked across the 
room, putting aside the chairs which he found 
in his way, and went to sit down apart, in or- 
der to take some repose at a distance from the 
inquisitive experimentalists, who had fatigued 
him. There, M. Dupotet awakened him at 
the distance of several feet; but it seemed that 
he was not completely awake, for some mo- 
ments afterwards he again fell asleep, and it 
| was necessary to make fresh efforts, in order 
to rouse him effectually. When awake, he 
said he had no recollection of any thing that 
took place during his sleep.” 

Marvellous and utterly confounding as are 
these statements, yet they are altogether 
thrown into the shade by some that are to 
follow, and which, we confese, that we can 
hardly bring our minds to believe. Here are 
numerous cases related, in which somnambu- 
lists who are put to sleep by magnetism are 
immediately endowed, not merely, as in the 
case of Petit, with a power of seeing through 
their eyelids, but with an actual giftr of pro- 
phecy, as well as of superior knowledge, not 
to be obtained by any natural or ordinary me- 
thods. What will the reader think when he 
is told that the somnambulist in bis period of 
sleep, whatever may have been his previous 
education, is suddenly invested with the fa- 
culty of discovering exactly the nature and 
character of his own disease, of determining 
the extent of the period within which he is to 
suffer, what is to be the issue of his com- 
plaint, and, above all, the sort of treatment 
that will most certainly cure him, should his 
disease be at all susceptible of a remedy. 
Paul Villagraud, a student at law, who was 
paralysed as to half his body by a stroke of 
apoplexy in the country, was admitted into 
La Charite, at Paris, after having been treated 
in all manner of ways at home for sixteen 
months. Now, the committee actually went 
to the bed where this patient lay, in the hos- 
pital, and saw the physical marks, as they 
were strongly indicated, of his disease. 

They found that the lower left limb was 
much thinner than the right, that the right 
hand was closed much more firmly than the 
left, that the tongue when drawn out of the 
mouth was carried towarda the right commis- 
sure, and that the right cheek was more con- 
vex than the left. Paul was then magnetised, 
and the result is thus stated in the report : — 

“ He recapitulated what related to hia treat- 
ment, and prescribed that, on that same day, 
a sinapism should be applied to each of lus 
legs fbr an hour and a half; that next day he 
should take a bath of Bareges; and that, upon 
coming out of the bath, sinapisms should be 
again applied during twelve hours without in- 
terruption, sometimes to one place, and some- 
times to another; that, upon the following 
day, after having taken a second bath of Ba- 
reges, blood should be drawn from his right 
arm to the extent of a puUtt s and a half. Fi- 
1H2 
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nally, he added, that by following this treat- 
ment, he would be enabled, upon the 28th, 
i. e. three days afterwards, to walk without 
crutches on leaving the sitting, at which, he 
said, it would still be necessary to magnetize 
him. The treatment which he had prescribed 
was followed ; and upon the day named, the 
28th September, the committee repaired to 
the Hdpital de la Charitl. Paul came, sup- 
ported on his crutches, into the consulting- 
room, where he was magnetized as usual, and 
placed in a state of somnambulism. In this 
state, he assured us, that he should return to 
bed without the use of bis crutches, without 
support. Upon awaking, he asked for his 
crutches, — we told him that he had no longer 
any need of them. In fact, he rose, support- 
ed himself ffn the paralyzed leg, passed 
through the crowd who followed him, de- 
scended the step of the ekambre d' experiences , 
crossed the second court de la Charitl, as- 
cended two steps, and when he arrived at the 
bottom of the 6tair he sat down. After rest- 
ing two minutes, he aaoended, with the assist- 
ance of an arm and the balustrade, the twenty- 
four steps of stairs which led to the room 
where he slept, went to bed without support, 
sat down again for a moment, and then took 
another walk in the room, to the great asto- 
nishment of all the other patients, who, until 
then, had seen him constantly confined to 
bed. From this day Paul never resumed his 
crutches.’ ’ 

But these wonders are nothing compared 
with the miracles which were subsequently 
performed by the agency of this patient 
during somnambulism, particularly in the fa-, 
cility with which he saw through his closed 
eyelids. Many trials of this power were wit- 
nessed by the commissioners, who took every 
imaginable method within their power to 
guard against deception. 

If our utmost astonishment has been ex- 
cited by the recital of the prodigies to which 
hitherto our attention has been confined, what 
shall be the nature of our feelings when we 
come to the contemplation of two more cases, 
the circumstances of which are just as au- 
thentic as those of any of the former cases ! 
What will any reader think when he is told 
that two persons, from the commonest ranks 
of life, are suddenly inspired, by means of 
magnetism, with such a degree of supernatu- 
ral endowments, that they can predict to the 
instant the period when they themselves Bhall 
be seized with fits, or can point out the true 
seat, nature, and proper treatment of diseases 
in others ! We have just seen an illustration 
of the first of these cases, and an example of 
the other will be found in the following most 
extraordinary narrative : 

Miss Celina Sauvage was made the subject 
of experiment upon eight different occasions, 
in the presence of the members of the com- 
mittee. On three of those occasions, it was 
found that this lady exhibited a strange ten- 


1 

dency to discourse of the diseases of thoie | 
whom she touched during her state of som- 
nambulism, and she always concluded by 
pointing out, with astonishing accuracy of in- 
formation and judgment, the remedies best 
adapted to the complaint. One of the mem- 
bers of the commission, M. Marc, determined 
upon putting her powers to the test, and an- 
nounced that he would submit himself to her 
investigations. The lady was accordingly 
magnetized, and upon being requested to exa- 
mine attentively the gentleman’s state of 
health, she proceeded in her inquiries, and li- 
terally overwhelmed the spectators in amaze- 
ment at the perfection of her diagnosis. Ano- 
ther case is likewise given, where she shoved 
the same unaccountable skill and knowledge : 
the third of the cases cited by the commis- 
sioners, in which this somnambulist manifest- 
ed her power, is exceedingly curious : 

“ Upon an occasion of great delicacy, when 
very able physicians, several of whom are 
members or the Academy, had prescribed a 
mercurial treatment for an obstruction (en- 
gorgement) of the glands of the neck, which 
they attributed to a syphilitic taint, the family 
of the patient under this treatment, alarmed at 
the appearance of some serious consequences, 
wished to have the advice of a somnambulist. 
The reporter was called in to assist at a con- 
sultation, and he did not neglect to take ad- 
vantage of this new opportunity of adding to 
what the committee had already seen. He 
found the patient to be a young married wo- 
man, Madame La C , having the whole 

right side of the neck deeply obstructed by a 
great congeries of glands close upon each 
other. One of them was opened, and emitted 
a yellowish purulent matter. 

Mademoiselle Celine, whom M. Foissac 
magnetized in presence of the reporter, placed 
herself in connexion with this patient, and af- 
firmed that the stomach had been attacked by 
a substance like poison; that there was a slight 
inflammation of the intestines ; that, in the up- 
per part of the neck, on the right side, there 
was a scrofulous complaint, which ought to 
have been more considerable than it was at 
present; that, by following a soothing treat- 
ment, which she prescribed, the disease would 
be mitigated in the course of fifteen days or 
three weeks. This treatment consisted of 
some grains of magnesia, eight leeches applied 
to thq pit of the stomach, water gruel, a saline 
cathartic every week, two clysters each day, 
one of a decoction of Peruvian bark (kina), 
and, immediately after, another, of the roots of 
the marsh-mallow, friction of the limbs with 
ether, a bath every week ; food made of milk 
(i laitage ), light meats, and abstinence from 
wine. This treatment was followed for some 
time, and there was a perceptible amelioration 
of the symptoms. But the impatience of the 
patient, who did not think her recovery pro- 
ceeding with sufficient rapidity, determined 
the family to call another consultation of phy- 
sicians, who decided that she should again be 
placed under mercurial treatment. From this 
period the reporter ceased to attend the pa- 
tient; and he learnt that the administration of 
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the mercury had produced very serious affec- 
tions of the stomachy which terminated her ex- 
istence after two months of acute suffering. A 
vrocis-zerbal upon opening the body, signed by 
MM. Fouquier t Marjolin, Uruveillier, and Foie- 
sac, verified the existence of a scrofulous or 
tubercular obstruction of the glands of the 
neck, two small cavities full of pus, proceed- 
ing from the tubercles at the top of each of the 
lungs; the mucous membrane of the great cul- 
de-sac of the stomach was almost entirely de- 
stroyed. These gentlemen ascertained be- 
sides, that there was no indication of the pre- 
sence of any syphilitic disoase, whether old or 
recent” 

With respect to the degree of credit to be 
attached to these statements, we really have 
nothing to say, but that they are placed be- 
fore us on as sound a basis as it is possible for 
human evidence to be put on. Thus, then, 
we are strongly urged to believe in the exist- 
ence of facts which are altogether contrary to 
our experience. Is it possible, one may rea- 
sonably ask, if such things can happen? Is 
it possible that individuals, under any circum- 
stances, can see through their shut eyelids, 
and can be suddenly endowed, by any cere- 
mony conducted by another person, with 
knowledge and foresight such as no mortal 
was ever endowed with before ? These are 
questions which will suggest themselves to 
every reasoning mind. One admonition, how- 
ever, is applicable to those who are interested 
in contemplating such subjects as these. Ex- 
perience has proved, that the influences which 
may be exercised over the nervous powers of 
man, are altogether unlimited both in their 
extent and in their nature. Hence is it al- 
ways unwise, and even irrational, for any one 
to say, on a subject so mysterious, that this 
fact is impossible, and that that fact could ne- 
ver have taken place. Let us humbly and di- 
ligently inquire, but not decide. Vast and 
beneficial are the uses of deliberation in such 
matters. We are not at liberty to doubt when 
evidence is positive ; and if only half of what 
we have read in Mr. Colquhoun’s work be 
founded in truth, how magnificent is the pros- 
pect of utility, in the largest sense of that 
word, which science, in this particular de- 
partment, affords us. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 

JOURNAL OF CONVERSATIONS WITH 
LORD BYRON. BY LADY BLESSING- 
TON. NO. VIII. 

How much has Byron to unlearn ere he can 
hope for peace! Then he is proud of his 
false knowledge. I call it false, because it 
neither makes him better nor happier, and 
true knowledge ought to do the former, though 
I admit it cannot the latter. We are not re- 
lieved by the certainty that we have an in- 
curable disease ; on the contrary, we cease to 
apply remedies, and so let the evil increase. 
So it is with human nature: by believing 


ourselves devoted to selfishness, we supinely 
sink into its withering and inglorious thral- 
dom; when, by encouraging kindly affec- 
tions, without analyzing their source, we 
strengthen and fix them in the heart, and find 
their general influence extending around, 
contributing to the happiness and well being 
of others, and reflecting back some portion to 
ourselves. Byron’s heart is running to waste 
for want of being allowed to expend itself on 
his fellow-creatures; it is naturally capacious, 
and teeming with affection ; but the worldly 
wisdom he has acquired has checked its course, 
and it preys on bis own happiness by remind- 
ing him continually of the aching void in his 
breast. With a contemptible opinion of hu- 
man nature, he requires a perfectibility in the 
persons to whom he attaches himself, that 
those who think most highly of it never ex- 
pect : he gets easily disgusted, and when 
once the persons fall short of his expecta- 
tions, his feelings are thrown back on him- 
self, and in their re-action, create new bit- 
terness. I have remarked to Byron that it 
strikes roe as a curious anomaly, that he, who 
thinks ill of mankind, should require more 
from it than do those who think well of it en 
masse; and that each new disappointment at 
discovery of baseness sends him back to soli- 
tude with some of the feelings with which a 
savage creature would seek its lair; while 
those who judge it more favourably, instead 
of feeling bitterness at the disappointments 
we must all experience, more or less, when 
we have the weakness to depend wholly on 
others for happiness, smile at their own delu- 
sion, and blot out, as with a sponge, from 
memory that such things were, and were 
most sweet while we believed them, and open 
a fresh account, a new leaf in the ledger of 
life,* always indulging iu the hope that it may 
not be balanced like the last. We should 
judge others not by self, for that is deceptive, 
but by their general conduct and character. 
We rarely do this, because that with te htsoin 
d' aimer, which all ardent minds have, we be- 
stow our affections on the first person that 
chance throws in our path, and endow them 
with every good and noble quality, which 
qualities were unknown to them, and only 
existed in our imaginations. We discover, 
when too late, our own want of discrimina- 
tion ; but, instead of blaming ourselves, we 
throw the whole censure on those whom we 
had over-rated, and declare war against the 
whole species because we had chosen ill, and 
44 loved not wisely, but too well.” When 
such disappointments occur, — and, alas! they 
are so frequent as to enure us to them, — if 
we were to reflect on all the antecedent con- 
duct and modes of thinking of those in whom 
we had 44 garnered up our hearts,” we should 
find that they were in general consistent, and 
I that we had indulged erroneous expectations, 
from having formed too high an estimate of 
them, and consequently were disappointed. 
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A modern writer hu happily observed that 
“ the sourest disappointments are made out of 
oar sweetest hopes, as the most excellent vi- 
negar is made from damaged wine." We 
have all proved that hope ends bat in frustra- 
tion, bat this should only give as a more 
humble opinion of our own powers of discri- 
mination, instead of making us think ill of 
human nature: we may believe that there 
exist goodness, disinterestedness, and affec- 
tion in the world, although we have not had 
the good fortune to encounter them in the per- 
sons on whom we had lavished our regiud. 
This is the best, because it is the safest and 
most consolatory philosophy ; it prevents our 
thinking ill of our species, and precludes that 
corroding of our feelings which is the inevi- 
table result; for as we all belong to the family 
of human nature, we cannot think ill of it 
without deteriorating our own. If we have 
had the misfortune to meet with some persons 
whose ingratitude and baseness might serve 
to lower our opinion of our fellow-creatures, 
have we not encountered others whose noble- 
ness, generosity, and truth might redeem 
them? A few such examples, — nay, one 
alone, — such as I hare had the happiness to 
know, has taught me to judge favourably of 
mankind; and Byron, with all his scepticism 
as to the perfectibility of human nature, al- 
lowed that the person to whom I allude was 
an exception to the rule of the belief he had 
formed as to selfishness or worldly-mindedness 
being the spring of action in man. 

The grave has closed over Aim who shook 
Byron's scepticism in perfect goodness, and 
established for ever my implicit faith in it; 
but in the debts of gratitude engraved in deep 
characters on memory, the impression his 
virtues have given me of human nature is in- 
delibly registered, — an impression of which 
his conduct was the happiest illustration, as 
the recollection of it must ever be the anti- 
dote to misanthropy. We have need of such 
examples to reconcile us to the heartless in- 
gratitude that all have, in a greater or less 
degree, been exposed to, and which is so cal- 
culated to disgust us with our species. How, 
then, must the heart reverence the memory 
of those who, in life, spread the shield of 
their goodness between us and sorrow and 
evil, and, even in death, have left us the hal- 
lowed recollection of their virtues, to enable 
us to think well of our fellow-creatures ! 

11 Of the rich legacies the dying loave, 

Remembrance of their virtues is the best." 

We are as posterity to those who have gone 
before us — the avant-coureurs on that journey 
that we must all undertake It is permitted 
us to speak of absent friends with the honest 
warmth of commendatory truth ; then surely 
we may claim that privilege for the dead , — a 
privilege that every grateful heart must pant 
to establish, when the just tribute we pay to 
departed worth is but as the outpourings of a 


spirit that is overpowered by its own intensity, 1 
and whose praise or blame falls equally unre- 
garded on “ the dull cold ear of death." 
They who are in the grave cannot be flatter- 
ed ; and if their qualities were such as escaped 
the observance of the public eye, are sot 
those who, in the shade of domestic privacy, 
had opportunities of appreciating them, enti- 
tled to one of the few consolations left to sur- 
vivors — that of offering the homage of admi- 
ration and praise to virtues that were beyond 
all praise, and goodness that, while in exist- 
ence, proved a source of happiness, and, in 
death, a consolation, by the assurance they 
have given of meeting their reward ? 

Byron said to-day that he had met, in & 
French writer, an idea that had amused him 
very much, and that he thought had as much 
truth as originality in it : he quoted the pass- 
age, “ La curiosetd est suicide de sa nature, 
et l’amour n’est que la curiositd." He laugh- 
ed, and rubbed his hands, and repeated, 
“Yes, the frenchman is right. Curiosity 
kills itself ; and love is only curiosity, as it 
proved by its end." 

I told Byron that it was in vain that he 
affected to believe what he repeated, as I 
thought too well of him to imagine him to he 
serious. 1 

“ At all events," said Byron, “ you must 
admit that, of all passions, love is the most 
selfish. It begins, continues, and ends in self- 
ishness. Who ever thinks of the happiness 
of the object apart fVom his own, or who at- 
tends to it? While the passion continues, 

I the lover wishes the object of his attachment 
happy, because, were she visibly otherwise, 
it would detract from his own pleasures. The 
French writer understood mankind well, who 
said that they resembled the grand Turk in an 
opera, who, quitting his sultana for another, 
replied to her tears, 4 Dissimulex votre peine, 
et respectez mes plaisirs.’ This" continued 
Byron, “is but too true a satire on men ; for 
when love is over, 

1 A few years older, 

Ah ! how much colder 

He could behold her 

For whom he sighed !' 

“ Depend on it my doggrel rhymes hare 
more truth than most that 1 have written. I 
have been told that love never exists without 
jealousy ; if this be true, it proves that love 
must be founded on selfishness, for jealousy 
surely never proceeds from any other feeling 
than selfishness. We see that the person we 
like is pleased and happy in the society of 
some one else, and we prefer to see her un- 
happy with us, than to allow her to enjoy it : 
is not this selfish? Why is it," continued 
Byron, “ that lovers are at first only happy in 
each other's society ? It is that their mutual 
flattery and egotism gratify their vanity ; and 
not finding this stimulus elsewhere, they be- 
come dependent on each other for it When 
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they get better acquainted, and have exhaust- I 
ed all their compliments, without the power 
of creating or feeling any new illusions, or 
even continuing the old, they no longer seek 
etch other’s presence from preference ; habit 
alone draws them together, and they drag on 
a chain that is tiresome to both, but which 
often neither has the courage to break. We 
hare all a certain portion of loye in our na- 
tures, which portion we invariably bestow on 
the object that most charms us, which as in- 
variably is — self ; and though some degree of 
lore may be extended to another, it is only 
became that other administers to our vanity; 
and the sentiment is but a reaction, — a sort of 
electricity that emits the sparks with which 
we are charged to another body ; — and when 
the retorts lose their power — which means, in 
plain sense, when the flattery of the recipi- 
ent no longer gratifies us — and yawning, that 
| fearful abyss in love, is visible, the passion is 
I over. Depend on it (continued Byron) the 
only love that never changes its objects self- 
love; and the disappointments it me A with 
make a more lasting impression than all 
others.” 

I told Byron that I expected him to-mor- 
row to disprove every word he had uttered to- 
t day. He laughed, and declared that his pro 
, feoion of faith was contained in the verses 
“Could love for ever;” that he wished he 
1 coaid think otherwise, but so it was. 

Byron affects scepticism in love and friend- 
ship, and yet is, I am persuaded, capable of 
making great sacrifices for both. He has an 
unaccountable passion for misrepresenting his 
own feelings and motives, and exaggerates 
his defects more than any enemy oould do : 
he is often angry because we do not believe 
*11 he says against himself, and would be, I 
*m sure, delighted to meet some one credu- 
lous enough to give credence to all he asserts 
or insinuates with regard to his own misdo- 
ings. 

If Byron were not a great poet, the phar- 
Utanism of affecting to be a Satanic charac- 
ter, in this our matter-of-fact nineteenth cen- 
tury, would be very amusing : but when the 
genius of the man is taken into account, it . 
*ppears too ridiculous, and one feels mortified 
it finding that he, who could elevate the 
thoughts of hie readers to the empyrean, 
tould fall below the ordinary standard of 
every-day life, by a vain and futile attempt to 
' pus for something that all who know him re- 
j joke that he is not ; while, by his sublime ge- 
I nisi and real goodness of heart, which are 
; wwk visible every day, he establishes claims 
°uthe admiration and sympathy of mankind 
| that few can resist. If he knew his own pow- 
> er, he would disdain such unworthy means of 
- ittracting attention, and trust to his merit for 
\ commanding it. 

1 “I know not when I have been so much 
l interested and amused,” said Byron, “ as in 
' to perusal of journal: it is one of the 


choicest productions I ever read, and is asto- 
nishing as being written by a minor, as I find 
he was under age when he penned it. The 
most piquant vein of pleasantry runs through 
it ; the ridicules — and they are many— of our 
dear compatriots are touched with tho pencil 
of a master; but what pleases me most is, 
that neither the reputation of man nor woman 
is compromised, nor any disclosure made that 
could give pain. He has admirably penetrated 
the secret of English ennui, (continued By- 
ron,) — a secret that is one to the English only, 
as I defy any foreigner, blessed with a com- 
mon share of intelligence, to come in contact 
with them without discovering it. The En- 
glish know that they are ennuyds, but vanity 
prevents their discovering that they are enntt- 
yeux t and they will be little disposed to par- 
don the person who enlightens them on this 

point. ought to publish this work 

(continued Byron), for two reasons : the first, 
that it will be sure to get known that he has 
written a piquant journal, and people will 
imagine it to be a malicious libel, instead of 
being a playful satire, as the ' English are 
prone to fancy the worst, from a conscious- 
ness of not meriting much forbearance ; the 
second reason is, that the impartial view of 
their foibles, taken by a stranger who cannot 
be actuated by any of the little jealousies that 
influence the members of their own coteries, 
might serve to correct them, though I fea^ 
reflexion faite, there is not much hope of this. 
It is an extraordinary anomaly, (said Byron,) 
that people who are really naturally inclined 
to good, as I believe the English are, and 
who have the advantages of a better educa- 
tion than foreigners receive, should practise 
more ill-nature and display more heartlessness 
than the inhabitants of any other country. 
This is all the effect of the artificial state of 
society in England, and the exclusive system 
has increased the evils of it ten-fold. We 
accuse the French of frivolity, (continued By- 
ron,) because they are governed by fashion; 
but this extends only to their dress, whereas 
the English allow it to govern their pursuits, 
habits, and modes of thinking and acting : in 
short, it is the Alpha and Omega of all they 
think, do, pr will: their society, residences, 
nay, their very friends, are chosen by this 
criterion, and old and tried friends, wanting 
its stamp, are voted de trap. Fashion admits 
women of more than dubious reputations, and 
well-born men with none, into circles where 
virtue and honour, not d-la-mode , might find 
it difficult to get placed ; and if (on hearing 
the reputation of Lady this, or Mrs. that, or 
rather want of reputation, canvassed over by 
their associates) you ask why they are re- 
ceived, you will be told it is because they are 
seen every where — they are the fashion. — I 
have known (continued Byron) men and wo- 
men in London received in the first circles, 
who, by their birth, talents, or manners, had 
no one olaim to such a distinction, merely be- 
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cause they had been seen in one or two houses, tuations over which we have bad tittle con* 
to which^by some manoeuvring, they got the trol : the world see the faults, but they bm 
cntrtc; but I must add, they were not re- not what led to them: therefore I am always 
markable for good looks, or superiority in any lenient to crimes that have brought their own 
way, for if they had been, it would have eli- punishment, while I am little disposed to pity 


cited attention to their want of other claims, 
and closed the doors of fashion against them. 
I recollect, (said Byron,) on my first entering 
fashionable life, being surprised at t)ie (to me) 
unaccountable distinctions I saw made be- 
tween ladies placed in peculiar and precisely 
similar situations. I have asked some of the 
fair leaders of fashion, ‘ Why do you exclude 

Lady , and admit Lady , as they are 

both in the same scrape?’ With that amiable 
indifference to cause and effect that distin- 
guishes the generality of your sex, the an- 
swer has invariably been, * Oh ! we admit 

Lady because all our set receive her; 

and exclude Lady because they will not.’ 

I have pertinaciously demanded, ‘ Well, but 
you allow their claims are equal?’ and the 
reply has been, * Certainly ; and we believe 
the excluded lady to be the better of the two.’ 
Mats que voulez-vousf she is not received, and 
the other is; it is all chance or luck; and this 
(continued Byron) is the state of society in 
London, and such the line of demarcation 
drawn between the pure and the impure, 

when chance or luck, as Lady honestly 

owned to me, decided whether a woman lost 
her caste or not. I am not much of a prude, 
(said Byron,) but I declare that, for the ge- 
neral good, I think that all women who had 
forfeited their reputations ought to lose their 
places in society ; but this rule ought never to 
admit an exception : it becomes an injustice 
and hardship when it does, and loses all ef- 
fect as a warning or preventive. I have 
known young married women, when caution- 
ed by friends on the probability of losing caste 
by such or such a step, quote the examples of 
Lady this, or Mrs. that, who had been more 
imprudent, (for imprudence is the new name 
for guilt in England,) and yet that one saw 
these ladies received every where, and vain 
were precepts with such examples. People 
may suppose, (continued Byron) that I re- 
spect not morals, because unfortunately I 
have sometimes violated them : perhaps from 
this very circumstance I respect them the 
more, as we never value riches until our pro- 
digality has made us feel their loss; and a les- 
son of prudence coming from him who had 
squandered thousands, would have more 
weight than whole pages written by one who 
had not personal experience: so I maintain 
that persons who have erred are most compe- 
tent to point out errors. It is my respect for 
morals that makes me so indignant against its 
vile substitute cant, with which I wage war, 
and this the good-natured world chooses to 
consider as a sign of my wickedness. We 
are all the creatures of circumstance, (conti- 
nued Byron;) the greater part of our errors 
are caused, if not excused, by events and si- 


those who think they atone for their own sins 
by exposing those of others, and add cant and 
hypocrisy to the catalogue of their vices. Let 
not a woman who has gone astray, w itkeut 
detection , affect to disdain a less fortunate, 
though not less culpable female. She who ii 
unblemished should pity her who has Men, 
and she whose conscience tells her she is not 
spotless should show forbearance ; but it en- 
rages me to see women whose conduct is, or 
has been, infinitely more blaraeable than that 
of the persons they denounce, affecting a pru- 
dery towards others that they had not in the 
hour of need for themselves. It was this for- 
bearance towards her own sex that charmed 
me in Lady Melbourne : she had always some 
kind interpretation for every action that would 
admit rf one, and pity or silence when aught 
else urns impracticable. 

“ Lady , beautiful and spotless herself, 

always struck me as wanting that pity she 
could so well afford. Not that I ever thought 
her ill-natured or spiteful; but I thought 
there was a certain severity in her demarca- 
tions, that her acknowledged purity rendered 
less necessary. Do you remember my lines 
in the Giaour, ending with — 

No : gayer insects fluttering by 
Ne’er droop the wing o’er those that die ; 
And lovelier things nave mercy shown 
To every failing but their own ; 

And every wo a tear can claim 
Except an erring Bister’s shame. 

“ These lines were suggested by the con- 
duct I witnessed in London from women to 
their erring acquaintances — a conduct that 
led me to draw the conclusion, that their 
hearts are formed of less penetrable stuff than 
those of men.” 

Byron has not lived sufficiently long in 
England, and has left it at too young an age, 
to be able to form an impartial and just esti- 
mate of his compatriots. He was a busy ac- 
tor, more than a spectator, in the circles which 
have given him an unfavourable impresnoa; 
and his own passions were, at that period, too 
much excited to permit his reason to be un- 
biassed in the opinions he formed. In his 
hatred of what he calls cant and hypocrisy, he 
is apt to denounce as such all that has the air 
of severity ; and which, though often painful 
in individual cases, is, on the whole, salutary 
for the general good of society. This error 
of Byron’s proceeds from a want of actual 
personal observation, for which opportunity 
has not been afforded him, as the brief period 
of his residence jn England, alter he had ar- 
rived at an age to judge, and the active part 
he took in the scenes around him, allowed 
him not to acquire that perfect knowledge of 
sooiety, manners, and customs, which is ne- 
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| (Mitrj to correct the prejudices that a super- 
ficial acquaintance with it is so apt to engen- 
der, even in the most acute observer, but to 
which a powerful imagination, prompt to 
jump at conclusions without pausing to trace 
note and effect, is still more likely to fall 
into. Byron sees not that much of what he 
calls the usages of cant and hypocrisy are the 
faaees that protect propriety, and that they 
cannot be invaded without exposing what it 
s the interest of all to preserve. Had he 
been a calm looker on, instead of an impas- 
sioned actor in the drama of English fashion- 
able life, he would probably have taken a less 
harsh view of all that has so much excited his 
ire, and felt the necessity of many of the re- 
straints which fettered him. 

A two years’ residence in Greece, with all 
the freedom and personal independence that 
a desultory rambling life admits of and gives 
a taste for, — in a country where civilization 
basso far retrograded that its wholesome laws, 
*» well as its refinements, have disappeared, 
leaving license to usurp the place of liberty, 

1 —was little calculated to prepare a young 
nan of three-and-twenty for the conventional 
babita and restraints of that artificial state of 
society which extreme civilisation and refine- 
ment beget. No wonder then that it soon be- 
came irksome to him, and that, like the un- 
broken courser of Arabia, when taken from 
the deserts where he had sported in freedom, 
be spurned the puny meshes which ensnared 
bim, and pined beneath the trammels that in- 
cepted his liberty. 

Byron returned to England in his twenty- 
third year, and left it before he had completed 
!histventy-eighlh, soared by disappointments 
and rendered reckless by a sense of injuries. 
‘‘He who fears not, is to be feared,” says the 
proverb; and Byron, wincing under all the 
: obloquy which malice and envy could inflict, 
i kit that its utmost malignity could go no far- 
ther, and became fixed in a fearless braving 
of public opinion, which a false spirit of ven- 
ponce led him to indulge in, turning the ge- 
aias, that could have achieved the noblest 
into the means of accomplishing those 
»hich were unworthy of it His attacks on 
the world are like the war of the Titans 
Hoimt the Gods, — the weapons he aims fall 
back on himself. He feels that he has allow- 
ad sentiments of pique to influence and dete- 
riorate his works ; and that the sublime pas- 
ops in them, that now appear like gleams of 
unshine flitting across the clouds that some- 
l tunes obscure the bright luminary, might have 
| been one unbroken blaze of light, had not 
I worldly resentment and feelings dimmed their 

This consciousness of misapplied genins 
bai made itself felt in Byron, and will yet 
\ lead bim to redeem the injustice he has done 
; and when he has won the guerdon of the 
\ world’s applause, and satisfied that craving 

eelebrity which consumes him, reconciled 


to that world, and at peace with himself, he 
may yet win as much esteem for the man as 
he has hitherto elicited admiration for the 
poet. To satisfy Byron, the admiration must 
be unqualified; and, as I have told him, thie 
depends on himself : he has only to choose a 
subject for his muse, in which not only re- 
ceived opinions are not wounded, bat morality 
is inculcated; and his glowing genius, no 
longer tarnished by the stains that have pre- 
viously blemished it, will shine forth with a 
splendour, and ensure that universal applause, 
which will content even his ambitiods and as- 
piring nature. He wants some one to tell 
him what he might do, what he ought to do, 
and what so doing he would become. I have 
told him ; but 1 have not sufficient weight or 
influence with him to make my representa- 
tions effective; and the task would be deli- 
cate and difficult for a male friend to under- 
take, as Byron is pertinacious in refusing to 
admit that his works 'have failed in morality, 
though in his heart I am sure he feels it. 

Talking of some one who was said to have 
fallen in love, “ 1 suspect (said Byron) that 
he most be indebted to your country for this 
phrase, 1 falling in love ;’ it is expressive and 
droll : they also say falling ill ; and, as both 
are involuntary, and, in general, equally ca- 
lamitous, the expressions please me. Of the 
two evils, the falling ill seems to me to be the 
least; at all events l would prefer it; for as, 
, according to philosophers, pleasure consists 
in the absence of pain, the sensations of re- 
turning health (if one does recover) must be 
agreeable; but the recovery from love is ano- 
ther affair, and resembles the awaking from 
an agreeable dream. Hearts ore often only 
lent, when they are supposed to be given 
away (continued Byron); and ore the loans 
for which people exact the most usurious in- 
terest. When the debt is called in, the bor- 
rower, like all other debtors, feels little obli- 
gation to the lender, and, having refunded the 
principal, regrets the interest he has paid. 
Tou see (said Byron) that, d VJbiglaite , 1 
have taken a mercantile view of the tender 
passion ; but I must add that, in closing the 
accounts, they are seldom fairly balanced, ( e 
cid sa '1 tuo dottore.’ There is this difference 
between the Italians and others, (said Byron,) 
that the end of love is not with them the be- 
ginning of hatred, which certainly is, in gene- 
ral, the case with the English, and, I believe, 
the French.: this may be accounted for from 
their having less vanity; which is also the 
reason why they have less ill-nature in their 
compositions, for vanity, being always on the 
qui vivo, up in arms, ready to resent the least 
offence offered to it, precludes good temper.” 

I asked Byron if his partiality for the Ita- 
lians did not induce him to overlook other and 
obvious reasons for their not beginning to 
hate when they ceased to love : first, the at- 
tachments were of such long duration that 
age arrived to quell angry feelings, and the 
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gradations were so alow, from the first sigh of 
lore to the yawn of expiring affection, aa to 
be almost imperceptible to the parties; and 
the system of domesticating in Italy esta- 
tyished a habit that rendered them necessary 
to each other. Then the slavery of serventism, 
the jealousies, carried to an extent that is un- 
known in England, and which exists longer 
than the passion that is supposed to excite, if 
not excuse, them, may tend to reconcile lovers 
to the exchange of friendship for love; and, 
rejoicing in their recovered liberty, they are 
more disposed to indulge feelings of compla- 
cency than hatred. 

Byron said, “ Whatever may be the cause, 
they have reason to rejoice in the effect ; and 
one is never afraid in Italy of inviting people 
together who have been known to have once 
had warmer feelings than friendship towards 
each other, as is the case in England, where, 
if persons under such circumstances were to 
meet, angry glances and a careful avoidance 
of civility would mark their kind sentiments 
towards each other.” 

I asked Byron if what he attributed to the 
effects of wounded vanity might not proceed 
from other and better feelings, at least on the 
part of women? Might not shame and re- 
morse bo the cause? The presence of the 
man who had caused their dereliction from 
duty and virtue calling up both, could not be 
otherwise than painful and humiliating to wo- 
men who were not totally destitute of delicacy 
and feeling; and that this most probably was 
the cause of the coldness he observed between 
persons of opposite sexes in society. 

“You are always thinking of and reasoning 
on the English , (answered Byron :) mind I 
refer to Italians, aUd with them there can be 
neither shame nor remorse, because, in yield- 
ing to love, they do not believe they are vio- 
lating either their duty or religion; conse- 
quently a man has none of the reproach to 
dread that awaits him in England when a 
lady’s conscience is awakened , — which, by 
the by, I have observed it seldom is until af- 
fection is laid asleep, which (continued Byron) 
is very convenient to herself, but very much 
the reverse to the unhappy man.” 

I am sure that much of what Byron said 
in this conversation was urged to vex me. 
Knowing my partiality to England and all 
that is English, he has a childish delight in 
exciting me into an argument ; and as I as 
yet know nothing of Italy, except through 
books, he takes advantage of his long resi- 
dence in, and knowledge of the country, to 
vaunt the superiority of its customs and 
usages, which I never can believe he prefers 
to his own. A wish of vexing or astonishing 
the English is, I am persuaded, the motive 
that induces him to attack Shakspeare ; and 
he is highly gratified when he succeeds in 
doing either, and enjoys it like a child. He 
says that the reason why he judges the Eng- 
lish women so severely is, that, being brought 


up with certain principles, they are doubly to 
blame in not making their conduct secord 
with them; and that, while punishing with 
severity the transgressions of persons of their 
own sex in humble positions, they look ovar 
the more glaring misconduct and vices of the 
rich and great — that not the crime, bat its 
detection, is punished in England, and, to 
avoid this, hypocrisy is added to want of vir- 
tue. 

“You have heard, of course, (said Byroa,) 
that I was considered mad in England; ay 
most intimate friends in genera], and Lady 
Byron in particular, were of this opinioo; 
but it did not operate in my favour in their 
minds, as they were not, like the natives ti 
eastern nations, disposed to pay honour to ny 
supposed insanity or folly. They considered 
me a mejnoun, but would not treat me as eea 
And yet, had such been the case, what oogta 
to excite such pity and forbearance as a mm- 
t&l malady that reduces us to more than child* 
ishness — a prostration of intellect that phees 
us in the dependence of even menial hash 1 
Reason (continued Byron) is so up re ason t h , 
that few can say that they are in pomeemm 
of it. 1 have often doubted my own sanity ; 
and, what is more, wished for ina&nity — say 
thing — to quell memory, the never-dying 
worm that feeds on the heart, and only calk 
up the past to make the present more insup- 
portable. Memory has for me 


* The vulture’s ravenous tooth, 

The raven’s funereal song.' 

There is one thing (continued Byron) that in- 
creases my discontent, and adds to the ng* 
that I often feel against self. It is the con- 
viction that the events in life that have amt 
pained me — that have turned the milk of my 
nature into gall — have not depended en tht 
persons who tortured me, — as I admit Ac 
causes were inadequate to the effects: — ft 
was my own nature, prompt to receive pnc- 
ful impressions, and to retain them rik a 
painful tenacity, that supplied the ns 
against my peace. Nay, more, I believe Am 
the wounds inflicted were not, for the mmt 
part, premeditated ; or, if so, that the extern 
and profundity of them were not anticipated 
by the persons who # aimed them. Them am 
some natures that have a predispoatiam te 
grief, as others have to disease; andssch vauo 
my case. The causes that have mide 
wretched would probably not have 
posed, or, at least, more than dh 
another. We are all differently 
and that I feel acutely is no more ay 
(though it is my misfortune) than tint 
ther feels not, is his. We did not ■ 
ourselves ; and if the elements of anha 
ness abound more in the nature of ooa 
than another, he is bat the more eotith 
oar pity and forbearance. Mine is * *■ 
(continued Byron) that might have beam 
tened and ameliorated by prosperity, bte 
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has been hardened and soared by adversity. 
Prosperity and adversity are the fires by 
which moral chemists try and judge human 
nature; and how few can pass the ordeal! 
Prosperity corrupts, and adversity renders or- 
dinary nature callous ; but when any portion 
of excellence exists, neither can injure. The 
first will expand the heart, and show forth 
every virtue, as the genial rays of the sun 
bring forth the fhiit and flowers of the earth ; 
and the second will teach sympathy for others, 
which is best learned in the school of afflic- 
tion." 


CONVERSATIONS CONTINUED. 

NO. IX. 

u I persuaded (said Byron) that educa- 
tion has more effect in quelling the passions 
than people are aware of. I do not think this 
is achieved by the powers of reasoning and 
reflection that education is supposed to be- 
stow; for I know by experience how little ei- 
ther can influence the person who is under 
the tyrant rule of passion. My opinion is, 
that education, by expanding the mind, and 
giving sources of tasteful occupation, so fills 
up the time, that leisure is not left for the pas- 
■ions to gain that empire that they are sure to 
acquire over the idle and the ignorant. Look 
at the lower orders, and see what fearful proofs 
they continually furnish of the unlimited pow- 
er passion has over them. I have seen in- 
stances, and particularly in Italy, among the 
lower class, and of your sex, where the wo- 
men seemed for the moment transformed into 
Medeas ; and so ungoverned and ungoverna- 
ble was their rage, that each appeared grand 
and tragic for the time, and furnished me, 
who am rather an amateur in studying nature 
under all her aspects, with food for reflection. 
Then the upper classes, too, in Italy, where 
the march of intellect baa not advanced by 
nil-roads and steam-boats, as in polished, 
happy England; and where the women re- 
main children in mind long after maturity has 
stamped their persons !— eee one of their state- 
ly dames under the influence of the green- 
eyed monster, and one can believe that the 
furies were not fabulous. This is amusing at 
fint, but becomes, like most amusements, ra- 
ther a bore at the end; and a poor cavalier 
strvente must have more courage than falls to 
the share of most, 'who would not shut his 
eyes against the beauty of all datnas but hid 
own, rather than encounter an explosion of 
jealousy. But the devil of it is, there is 
hardly a possibility of avoiding it, as the Ita- 
lian women are so addicted to jealousy, that 
the poor servetUi are often accused of the 
worst intentions for merely performing the 
ample courtesies of life; so that the system 
of servmtism imposes a thousand times more 
tetnfint and slavery than marriage ever im- 
Museum. — Vol. XXIII. 


posed, even in the most moral countries : in- 
deed, where the morals are the most respect- 
ed and cultivated, (continued Byron,) there 
will be the least jealousy or suspicion, as 
morals are to the enlightened what religion is 
to the ignorant — their safeguard from comnflt- 
ting wrong, or suspecting it. So you see, 
bad as I am supposed to be, I have, by this 
admission, proved the advantages of morals 
and religiQn. 

“ But to return to my opinion of the effect 
education has in extending the focus of ideas, 
and, consequently, of curbing the intensity 
of the passions, I have remarked that well- 
educated women rarely, if ever, gave way to 
any ebullitions of them ; and this is a grand 
step gained in conquering their empire, as 
habit in this, as well as in all else, has great 
power. I hope my daughter will be well edu- 
cated; but of this I have little dread, as her 
mother is highly cultivated, and certainly has 
a degree of self-control that I never saw 
equalled. I am certain that Lady Byron's 
first idea is, what is due to herself; I mean 
that it is the undeviating rule of her conduct. 
1 wish she had thought a little more of what 
is due to others. Now my besetting sin is a 
want of that self-respect, — which she has in 
excess ; and that want has produced much un- 
happiness to us both. But though I accuse 
Lady Byron of an excess of self-respect, I 
must in candour admit, that if any person 
ever had an excuse for an extraordinary por- 
tion of it, she has ; as in alt her thoughts, 
words, and deeds, she is the most decorous 
woman that ever existed, and must appear— 
what few, I fancy, could — a perfect and re- 
fined gentlewoman, even to her femme-de- 
chambre. This extraordinary degree of self- 
command in Lady Byron produced an oppo- 
site effect on me. When I have broken out, 
on slight provocations, into one of my ungo- 
vernable fits of rage, her calmness piqued and 
Beamed to reproaob me : it gavd her an air of 
superiority that vexed, and increased my maw- 
vaise humeur. I am now older and wiser, and 
should know how to appreciate her conduct 
as it deserved, as I look on self-command as 
a positive virtue, though it is one I have not 
courage to adopt." 

Talking of his proposed expedition to 
Greece, Byron said that, as the moment ap- 
proached for undertaking it, he almost wished 
he had never thought of it. “ This (said By- 
ron) is one of the many scrapes into which 
my poetical teinperament has drawn me. You 
smile ; but it is nevertheless true. No man, 
or woman either, with such a, temperament, 
can be quiet. Passion is the element in which 
we live ; and without it we but vegetate. All 
the passions have governed me in turn, and I 
have found them the veriest tyrants ; like all 
slaves, I have reviled my masters, but sub- 
mitted to the yoke they imposed. I had hoped 
(continued Byron) that avarice, that old gen- 
tlemanly vice, would, like Aaron's serpent, 
No. 186.— 2 I 
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have swallowed up all the rest in me, and that 
now I am descending into the vale of years, 
I might have found pleasure in golden reali- 
ties, as in youth I found it in golden dreams, 
(and let me tell you, that, of all the passions, 
this same decried avarice is the most consola- 
tory, and, in nine cases out of ten, lasts the 
longest, and is the latest,) when up springs 
a new passion, — call it love of liberty, mili- 
tary ardour, or what you will, — to disgust me 
with my strong box, and the comfortable con- 
templation of my moneys , — nay, to create 
wings for my golden darlings, that may waft 
them away from me for ever; and I may 
awaken to find that this, my present ruling 
passion, as I have always found my last, was 
the most worthless of all, with the soothing 
reflection that it has left me minus some thou- 
sands. But I am fairly in for it, and it is 
useless to repine ; but, I repeat, this scrape, 
which may be my last, has been caused by 
my poetical temperament, — the devil take it, 
say I.” 

Byron was irresistibly comic when com- 
menting on his own errors or weaknesses. 
His face, half laughing and half serious, 
archness always predominating in its expres- 
sion, added peculiar force to his words. 

“ Is it not pleasant (continued Byron) that 
my eyes should never open to the folly of any 
^of the undertakings passion prompts me to 
engage in, until I am so far embarked that 
retreat (at least with honour) is impossible, 
and my mal d propos sagessc arrives, to scare 
away the enthusiasm that led to the under- 
taking, and which is so requisite to carry it 
on. It is all an up-hill affair with me after- 
wards : I cannot, for my life, 4 chauffer my 
imagination again ; and my position excites 
such ludicrous images and thoughts in my 
own mind, that the whole subject, which, 
seen through the veil of passion, looked fit 
for a sublime epic, and I one of its heroes, 
examined now through reason’s glass, ap- 
pears fit only for a travestie, and my poor self 
a Major Sturgeon, marching and counter- 
marching, not from Acton to Ealing, or from 
Ealing to Acton, but from Corinth to Athens, 
and from Athens to Corinth. Tet, hang it, 
(continued he,) these very names ought to 
chase away every idea of the ludicrous ; but 
the laughing devils will return, and make a 
mockery of every thing, as with me there is, 
as Napoleon said, but one step between the 
sublime and the ridiculous. Well, if I do 
(and this if is a grand pent Hre in my future 
history) outlive the campaign, I shall write 
two poems on the subject — one an epic, and 
the other a burlesque, in which none shall be 
spared, and myself least of all : indeed,* you 
must allow (continued Byron) that if I take 
liberties with my friends, I take still greater 
ones with myself; therefore they ought to 
bear with me, if only out of consideration for 
my impartiality. I am also determined to 
write a poem in praise of avarice, (said By- 


ron,) as I think it a most ill-used and unjustly 
decried passion, — mind, I do not call it a vice, 
— and I hope to make it clear that a pashas 
which enables us to conquer the appetites, or, 
at least, the indulgence of them; that tri- 
umphs over pride, vanity, and ostentatios ; 
that leads us to the practice of daily self-de- 
nial, temperance, sobriety, and a thousand 
other praiseworthy practices, ought not to be 
censured, more especially as all the sacrifices it 
commands are endured without any weak feel- 
ing of reference to others, though to othes 
all the reward of such sacrifices belongs." 

Byron laughed very much at the thought 
of this poem, and the censures it would ex- 
cite in England among the matter-of-fact, 
credulous class of readers and writers. Poor 
Byron ! how much more pains did he bestow 
to take off the gloss from his own qualifies 
than others do to give theirs a false lustre ' 
In his hatred and contempt of hypocrisy and 
cant, he outraged his own nature, and ren- 
dered more injustice to himself than even ha 
enemies ever received -at his hands. His con- 
fessions of errors were to be received with 
caution ; for he exaggerated not only his mis- 
deeds but his opinions; and, fond of tracing 
springs of thought to their sources, he in- 
volved himself in doubts, to escape from 
which he boldly attributed to himself motives 
and feelings that had passed, but like sha- 
dows, through his mind, and left unrecorded 
mementos that might have redeemed eves 
more than the faults of which he accused 
himself. When the freedom with which By- 
ron remarked on the errors of his friends draws 
down condemnation from his readers, let 
them reflect on the still greater severity with 
which he treated his own, and let this mis- 
taken and exaggerated candour plead his ex- 
cuse. 

“ It is odd (said Byron) that I never could 
get on well in conversation with literary men : 
they always seemed to think themselves 
obliged to pay some neat and appropriate com- 
pliment to my last work, which I, as in duty 
bound, was compelled to respond to, and he- 
praise theirs. They never appeared quite •- 
tisfied with my faint praise, and I was &r 
from being satisfied at having been forced t> 
administer it; so mutual constraint ensued, 
each wondering what was to come next, *»d 
wishing each other (at least I can answer foe 
myself) at the devil. Now Scott, though a 
giant in literature, is unlike literary men; he 
neither expects compliments nor pays then m 
conversation. There is a sincerity and 
plicity in his character and manner that stamp 
any commendation of his aa truth, and 
praise one might offer him must fall short 
his deserts; so that there is no gene in his im- 
piety. There is nothing in him that girtatk* | 
impression I have so often had of others, ebm 
seemed to say, I praise you that yon may 
the same by me. Moore is a delightful 
I panion, (continued Byron;) gay, withoatbw- 
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tag boisterous, witty without effort, comic 
without coarseness, and sentimental without 
being lachrymose. He reminds one (con ti- 
nned Byron) of the fairy, who, whenever she 
spoke, let diamonds fall from her lips. My 
tete-d-tete suppers with Moore are among the 
most agreeable impressions I retain of the 
hours passed in London : they are the redeem- 
ing lights in the gloomy picture; but they 
were 

( Like angel visits, few and far between;’ 

for the great defect in my friend Tom is a sort 
of fidgety unsettledness, that prevents his 
giving himself up, con amort , to any one 
friend, because he is apt to think he might be 
more happy with another : he has the organ 
of locoinotivene8S largely developed, as a 
phrenologist would say, and would like to be 
at three places instead of one. I always felt, 
with Moore, the desire Johnson expressed, to 
be shut up in a post-chaise, tete-a-tete with a 
pleasant companion, to be quite sure of him. 
He must be delightful in a country-house, at 
a safe distance from any other inviting one, 
when one could have him really to one’s self, 
and enjoy his conversation and his singing, 
without the j>erpetual fear that he is expected 
it Lady this or Lady that’s, or the being re- 
minded that he promised to look in at Lans- 
downe House or Grosvenor Square. The 
ponder is, not that he is rtchcreht, but that 
ie wastes himself on those who can so little 
tppreciate him, though they value the (dot 
lie reputation gives to their stupid soirees. I 
lave known a dull man live on a bon-mot of 
kfoore’s for a week; and I once offered a wa- 
fer of a considerable sum that the reciter was 
guiltless of understanding its point, but could 
;et no one to accept my bet. 

“ Are you acquainted with the family of 

? (asked Byron.) The commendation 

irmerly bestowed on the Sydney family might 
e reversed for them, as all the sons are vir- 
ious, and all the daughters brave. I once 
continued be) said this, with a grave face, 
> a near relation of theirs, who received it as 
compliment, and told me I was very good, 
was in old times fond of mystifying, and 
ayiog equivocal compliments, but ‘ was is 
»t is’ with me, as God knows, in any sense, 
•r I am now cured of mystifying, as well as 
* many others of my mischievous pranks : 
hether I am a better man for my self-correc- 
wi remains to be proved ; I am quite sure 
at I am not a more agreeable one. I have 
ways had a strong love of mischief in my 
iture, (said Byron,) and this still continues, 
ough I do not very often give way to its 
ctates. It is this lurking devil that prompts 
e to abuse people against whom I have not 
e least malicious feeling, and to praise some 
hose merits (if they have any) I am little 
qnainted with ; but I do it in the mischiev- 
s spirit of the moment to vex the person or 
tsons with %hom I am conversing. Is not 


this very childish ? (continued Byron) ; and, 
above all, for a poet, which people tell me I 
am ? All I know is, that, if I am, poets can 
be greater fools than other people. We of the 
craft— poets, I mean — resemble paper-kites; 
we soar high into the air, but are held to earth 
by a cord, and our flight is restrained by a 
child — that child is self. ' We are but grown 
children, having all their weaknesses, and 
only wanting their innocence; our thoughts 
soar, but the fVailty of our natures brings 
them back to earth. What should we be 
without thoughts ?* (continued Byron;) they 
are the bridges by which we pass over time 
and space. And yet, perhaps, like troops 
flying before the enemy, we are often tempt- 
ed to destroy the bridges we have passed, to 
save ourselves from pursuit. How often have 
1 tried to shun thought ! But come, I must 
not get gloomy ; my thoughts are almost al- 
ways of the sombre hue, so that I ought not 
to be blamed (said he, laughing) if 1 steal 
them of others, as I am accused of doing ; I 
cannot have any more disagreeable ones than 
my own, at least as far as they concern my- 
self. 

“ In all the charges of plagiary brought 
against me in England, (said Byron,) did you 
hear me accused of stealing from Madame de 
Stael the opening lines of my * Bride of Aby- 
dos ?* She is supposed to have borrowed her 
lines from Schlegel, or to have stolen them 
from Goethe’s * Wilhelm Meister;’ so you see 
I am a third or fourth hand stealer of stolen 
goods. Do you know de StaeTs lines? (con- 
tinued Byron) ; for if I am a thief she must 
be the plundered, as I don’t read German, and 
do French; yet I could almost swear that I 
never saw her verses when I wrote mine, nor 
do I even now remember them. I think the 
first began with 1 Cette terre,’ &c. &c. but the 
rest I forget; as you have a good memory, 
perhaps you would repeat them.” 

I did so, and they are as follow : — 

‘ — Cette terre oh les myrtes fleurissent, 

Oh les rayons des cieux tombent avec amour, 
Oh des sons enchanteurs dans les airs retentis- 
sent, 

Oh la plus douce nuit succede au plus beau 
jour.’ 

14 Well (said Byron) I do not see any point 
of resemblance, except in the use of the two 
unfortunate words land and myrtle, and for 
using these new and original words I am a 
plagiarist. To avoid such charges, I must 
invent a dictionary for myself. Does not this 
charge prove the Jiberal spirit of the hyper- 
critics in England ? If they knew how little 
I value their observations, or the opinions of 
those that they can influence, they would be 
perhaps more spiteful, and # certainly more 
careful in producing better proofs of their 
charges; the one of the StaeTs I consider a 
triumphant refutation for me. 

44 I often think (said Byron) that were I to 
return to England, I should be considered, in 
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certain circles, as having a trte mauvais ton , 
for I'have been so long ont of it that I have 
learned to say what I think, instead of eaying 
only what, by the rules of convenience, peo- 
ple are permitted to think. For though Eng- 
land tolerates the liberty of the press, it is far 
from tolerating liberty of thought or of speech ; 
and since the progress of modern refinement, 
when delicacy of words is as remarkable as 
indelicacy of actions, a plain-speaking man is 
sure to got into a scrape. Nothing amuses 
me more than to see refinement versus morals, 
and to know that people are shocked not at 
crimes, but their detection. The Spartan boy, 
who suffered the animal he had secured by 
theft to prey on bis vitals, evinced not more 
constancy in concealing his sufferings than do 
the English in suppressing all external symp- 
toms of what they must feel, and on many 
occasions, when Nature makes herself felt 
through the expression of her feelings, would 
be considered almost as a crime. But I be- 
lieve crime is a word banished from the voca- 
bulary of haut-ton , as the vices of the rich 
and great are called errors, and those of the 
poor and lowly only crimes. 

“ Do you know ? (asked Byron). He 

is the king of prosers ; I called him be of the 
thousand tales, in humble imitation of Boo- 
caccio, whom I styled he of the hundred tales 

of love — mate h£las ! ’s are not tales of 

love, or that beget love ; they are born of dul- 
ness, and inciting sleep, they produce the 
same effect on the senses that the monotonous 
sound of a waterfall never fails to have on 
mine. With one is afraid to speak, be- 

cause whatever is said is sure to bring forth a 
reminiscence, that as surely leads to intermi- 
nable recollections, 

1 Dull as the dreams of him who swills vile 

v beer.’ 

Thus (continued Byron), is so honour- 

able and well-intentioned a man that one can 
' find nothing bad to say of him, except that he 
is a bore ; and as there is no law against that 
olass of offenders, one must bear with him. 
It is to be hoped, that, with all the modern 
improvements in refinement, a mode will be 
discovered of getting rid of bores, for it is too 
bad that a poor wretch can be punished for 
stealing your pocket-handkerchief or gloves, 
and that no punishment can be inflicted on 
those who steal your time, and with it your 
temper and patience, as well as the bright 
thoughts that might have entered into the 
mind, (like the Irishman who lost a fortune 
before he had got it,) but were frighted away 
by the bore. Nature certainly (said Byron) 
has not dealt charitably by , for, inde- 

pendent of his being the king of prosers, he 
is the ugliest person possible, and when he 
talks, breathes not of 4 r& by the blest; his 
heart is good, but the stomach is none of the 
best, judging from its exhalations. His united 


merits led me to attempt an epigram on them, 
which, I believe, is as follows : — 

* When conversing with , who' can die- 

cloee 

Which suffers the most— eyes, ears, or the 
noee ?’ 

“ I repeated this epigram (continued By- 
ron) to him as having been made on a mutual 
friend of ours, and he enjoyed it, as we all do 
some hit on a friend. I have known people 
who were incapable of saying the least unkind 
word against friends, and yet who listened 
with evident (though attempted to be sap- 
pressed) pleasure to the malicious jokes or 
witty sarcasms of others against them; • 
proof that, even in the best people, some 
taints of the original evil of our natures re- 
main. Tou think I am wrong (continued 
Byron) in my estimate of human nature ; yoa 
think I analyze my own evil qualities and 
those of others too closely, and judge them 
too severely. I have need of self-examina- 
tion to reconcile me to all the incongruities I 
discover, and to make me more lenient to 
faults that my tongue censures, but that my 
heart pardons, from the consciousness of its 
own weakness.” 

We should all do well to reflect on the 
frailty of man, if it led us more readily to for- 
give bis faults, and cherish his virtues;— the 
one, alas ! are inextirpable, but the others are 
the victories gained over that most difficult to 
be conquered of all assailants — self; to which 
victory, if we do not decree a triumph, we 
ought to grant an ovation; but, unhappily, 
the contemplation of human frailty is too apt 
to harden the heart, and oftener creates dis- 
gust than humility. “ When we dwell on 
vices with mockery and bitterness, instead of 
pity, we may doubt the efficacy of our con- 
templation; and this,” said I to Byron, 
“ seems to me to be your case ; for when I 
hear your taunting reflections on the disco- 
veries you make in poor, erring human na- 
ture ; when you have explored every secret 
recess of the heart, you appear to me like a 
fallen angel, sneering at the sins of men, in- 
stead of a fellow man pitying them. This it 
is that makes me think you analyze too deep- 
ly ; and I would at present lead you to reflect 
only on the good that still remains in the 
world, — for be assured there is much good, as 
an antidote to the evil that you know of.” 

Byron laughed, and said, “You certainly 
do not spare me ; but you manage to wrap up 
your censures in an envelop almost compli- 
mentary, and that reconciles me to their bit- 
terness, as children are induced to take phy- 
sic by its being disguised in some sweet sub- 
stance. The fallen angel is so much more 
agreeable than demon, as others have called 
me, that I am rather flattered than affronted; 
I ought, in return, to say something tr?s aima - 
ble to you, in which angelic at least might be 
introduced, but I will not, &« I never can 
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compliment those that I esteem. — But to re- 
turn to self; — you know that I have been 
called not only a demon, but a French poet 
has addressed me as chantre des enfers, which, 
I suppose, he thinks very flattering. I dare 
say his poem will be done into English by 
some Attic resident, and, instead of a singer 
of hell, I shall be styled a hellish singer, and 
so go down to posterity." 

He laughed at his own pun, and said he felt 
half disposed to write a quizzing answer to 
the French poet, in which he should mystify 

him . 

“ It is no wonder (said Byron) that I am 
considered a demon, when people have taken 
it into their heads that I am the hero of all 
my own tales in verse. They fancy one can 
only describe what has actually occurred to 
one’s self, and forget the power that persons 
of any imagination possess of identifying 
themselves, for the time being, with the crea- 
tions of their fancy. This is a peculiar dis- 
tinction conferred on me, for I have heard of 
no other poet who has been identified with his 
works. I saw the other day (said Byron) in 
one of the papers a fanciful simile about 
Moore’s writings and mine. It stated that 
Moore’s poems appeared as if they ought to 
be written with crow-quills, on rose-coloured 
paper, stamped with Cupids and flowers ; and 
mine on asbestos, written by quills from the 
wing of an eagle; — you laugh, but J think 
this a very sublime comparison, — at least, so 
far as I am concerned, — it quite consoles me 
for * chantre d’enfer.' By the bye, the French 
poet is neither a philosopher nor a logician, 
as he dubs me by this title merely because I 
doubt that there is an enfer, — ergo, I cannot 
he styled the chantre of a place of which I 
doubt the existence. I dislike French verse 
so much (said Byron) that I have not read 
more than & few lines of the one in which I 
am dragged into public view. He calls me, 
(said Byron,) * Esprit mystlrieux. mortel, 
ange ou demon which I call very uncivil, 
for a well-bred Frenchman, and moreover one 
of the craft : I wish he would let me and my 
works alone, for I am sure I do not trouble 
him or his, and should not know that he ex- 
ited, except from his notice of me, which 
some good- natured friend has sent me. There 
are some things in the world, of which, like 
gnats, we are only reminded of the existence 
by their stinging ns; this was his position 
with me.’’ 

Had Byron read the whole of the poem ad- 
dressed to him by M. de Lamartine, he would 
have been more flattered than offended by it, 
as it is not only full of beauty, but the admi- 
ration for the genius of the English poet, 
which pervades every sentiment of the ode, is 
so profound, that the epithet which offended 
the morbid sensitiveness of Byron would have 
been readily pardoned. M. de Lamartine is 
perhaps the only French poet who could have 
•Q justly appreciated, and gracefully eulo- 


gized, our wayward child of genius; and 
having written so successfully himself, his 
praise is more valuable. His “ Meditations" 
possess a depth of feeling which, though tem- 
pered by a strong religious sentiment that 
makes the Christian rise superior to the phi- 
losopher, bears the impress of a true poetical 
temperament, which could not fail to sympa- 
thize with all the feelings , however he might 
differ from the reasonings of Byron. Were 
the works of the French poet better known to 
the English bard he could not, with even all 
his dislike to French poetry, have refused his 
approbation to the books of M. de Lamartine. 

Talking of solitude — “ It has but one disad- 
vantage (said Byron), but that is a serious 
one, — it is apt to give one too high an opinion 
of one’s self. In the world we are sure to be 
often reminded of every known or supposed 
defect we may have; hence we can rarely, 
unless possessed of an inordinate share of va- 
nity, form a very exalted opinion of ourselves, 
and, in society, wo be to him who lets it be 
known that he thinks more highly of himself 
than of his neighbours, as this is a crime that 
arms every one against him. This was the 
rock on which Napoleon foundered; he had 
so often wounded the amour propre of others, 
that they were glad to hurl him from the emi- 
nence that made him appear a giant and those 
around him pigmies. If a man or woman has 
any striking superiority, some great defect or 
weakness must be discovered to counterba- 
lance it, that their contemporaries may con- 
sole themselves for their envy, by saying, 
* Well, if I have not the genius of Mr. This, 
or the beauty or talents of Mrs. That, I have 
not the violent temper of the one, or the over- 
weening vanity of the other.’ But, to return 
to solitude, (said Byron,) it is the only fool’s 
paradise on earth : there we have no one to 
remind us of our faults, or by whom we can 
be humiliated by comparisons. Our evil pas- 
sions sleep, because they are not excited; our 
productions appear sublime, because we have 
no kind and judioious friend to bint at their 
defects, and to point out faults of style and 
imagery where we had thought ourselves 
most luminous : these are the advantages of 
solitude, and those who have once tasted 
them, can never return to the busy world 
again with any zest for its feverish enjoy- 
ments. In the world (said Byron) I am al- 
ways irritable and violent; the very noise of 
the streets of a populous city affect my 
nerves : I seemed in a London house * cabin- 
ed, qribbed, confined, and felt like a tiger in 
too small a cage :’ apropos of tigers, did you 
ever observe that all people in a violent rage, 
walk up and down the place they are in, as 
wild beasts do in their dens ? I have parti- 
cularly remarked this, (continued he,) and it 
proved to me, what I never doubted, that we 
have much of the animal and the ferocious in 
our natures, which, I am convinced, is in- 
creased by an over-indulgence of our carni- 
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voroue propensities. It has been said that, to 
enjoy solitude, a man must be superlatively 
good or bad : I deny this, because there are 
no superlatives in man, — all are comparative 
or relative ; but, had I no other reason to deny 
it, my own experience would furnish me with 
one. God knows I never flattered myself 
with the idea of being superlatively good, as 
no one better knows his faults than I do mine; 
but, at the same time, I am as unwilling to 
believe that I am superlatively bad, yet I en- 
joy solitude more than I ever enjoyed society, 
even in my most youthful days." 

I told Byron that I expected he would one 
day give the world a collection of useful apho- 
risms, drawn from personal experience. He 
laughed and said — “Perhaps I may; those % 
are best suited to advise others who have 
missed the road themselves, and this has been 
my case. I have found friends false, — ac- 
quaintances malicious, — relations indifferent, 
— and nearer and dearer connexions perfi- 
dious. Perhaps much, if not all this, has 
been caused by my own waywardness; but 
that has not prevented roy feeling it keenly. 
It has made me look on friends as partakers 
of prosperity, — censurers in adversity, — and 
absentees in distress ; and has forced me to 
view my acquaintances merely as persons who 
think themselves justified in courting or cut- 
ting one, as best suits them. But relations I 
regard only as people privileged to tell disa- 
greeable truths, and to accept weighty obliga- 
tions, as matters of course. Tou have now 
(continued Byron) my unsophisticated opi- 
nion of friends, acquaintances, and relations ; 
of course there are always exceptions, but 
they are rare, and exceptions do not make 
.the rule. All that I have said are but reite- 
rated truisms that all admit to be just, but 
that few, if any, act upon ; they are like the 
death-bell that we hear toll for others, with- 
out thinking that it must soon toll for us; we 
know that others have been deceived, but we 
are either too clever, or too lovably to meet 
the same fate : we see our friends drop daily 
around us, many of them younger and heal- 
thier than ourselves, yet we think that we 
shall live to be old, as if we possessed some 
stronger hold on life than those who have 
gone before us. Alas! life is but a dream 
from which we are only awakened by death. 
All else is illusion ; changing as we change, 
and each cheating us in tnrn, until death 
withdraws the veil, and shows us the dread 
reality. It is strange (said Byron) that feel- 
ing, as most people do, life a burthen^ we 
should still cling to it with such pertinacity. 
This is another proof of animal feeling; for if 
the divine spirit that is supposed to animate 
us mastered the animal nature, should we not 
rejoice at laying down the load that has so 
long oppressed us, and beneath which we 
have groaned for years, to seek a purer, 
brighter existence? Who ever reached the 
age of twenty-five (continued Byron) without 


i 

feeling the tmdium pit* which poisons the lit- 
tle enjoyment that we are allowed to taste? ] I 
We begin life with the hope of attaining bap- 1 
piness; soon discovering that to be unattaina- 
ble, we seek pleasure as a poor substitute ; 
but even this eludes our grasp, and we end by . t 
desiring repose, which death alone can give." 

I told Byron that the greater part of oar 
chagrins arose from disappointed hopes; that, 
in our pride and weakness, we considered 
happiness as our birthright, and received in- 
fliction as an injustice ; whereas the latter 
was the inevitable lot of man, and the other 
but the ignis fatuus that beguiles the dreary 
path of life, and sparkles but to deceive. 1 
added that while peace of mind was left os, 
we could not be called miserable. This great- 
est of all earthly consolations depends on our- 
selves; whereas for happiness we rely on 
others : but, as the first is lasting, and the 
second fleeting, we ought to cultivate that of 
which nought but our own actions can de- 
prive us, and enjoy the other as we do a fine 
autumnal day, that we prize the more, be- 
cause we know it will soon be followed by 
winter. 

“ Tour philosophy is really admirable (said 
Byron) if it were possible to follow it; but I 
suspect that you are among the number of 
those who preach it the most and practise it 
the least, for you have too much feeling to 
have more than a theoretical knowledge of it 
For example, how would you bear the ingr* 
titude and estrangement of friends— of those 
in whom you had garnered up your heart? I 
suspect that, in such a case, feeling would 
beat philosophy out of the field; for I have 
ever found that philosophy, like experience, 
never comes until one has ceased to require 
its services. I have (continued Byron) ex- 
perienced ingratitude and estrangement from 
friends, and this, more than all else, has de- 
stroyed my confidence in human nature. It 
is thus from individual cases that we are so 
apt to generalize. A few persons on whom 
we have lavished our friendship, without ever 
examining if they bad the qualities requisite 
to justify such a preference, are found to be 
ungrateful and 9 unworthy, and instead of 
blaming our own want of perception in the 
persons so unwisely chosen, we cry out agaisst 
poor human nature : one or two examples of 
ingratitude and selfishness prejudice us against 
the world ; but six times the number of exam- 
ples of goodness and sincerity fail to reconcile 
us to it, — so much more susceptible are we of 
evil impressions than of good. Have yon not 
observed (said Byron) how much more prone 
people are to remember injuries than benefits? 
The most essential services are soon forgot- 
ten ; but some trifling and often unintentional 
offence is rarely pardoned, and never effaced 
from the memory. All this proves that we 
have a strong and decided predisposition to 
evil; the tendencies and consequences of 
which we may conoeal, bat cannot eradicate. 
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I think ill of the world, (continued Byron,) 
bat J do not, ns some cynic? assert, believe it 
to be composed of knaves and fools. No, I 
consider that it is,' for the most part, peopled 
by those who have not talents sufficient to be 
the first, and yet have one degree too much 
to be the second.” 


From the Westminster Review. 

WESLEY FAMILY* 

It is not necessary to determine the abso- ' 
late magnitude of the advantages conferred 
on mankind by the founders of Arminian Me- 
thodism ; the rest of their family doubtless de- 
rive much reflected interest from their con- 
nexion with these, but as individuals they also 
possess a great variety of claims to the atten- 
tion of the reader. A biography more preg- 
nant with matter of instruction, or more pro- 
vocative of reflection upon a vast number of 
important points, is hardly to be pointed out. 
Viewed in no higher light, the Wesley family 
U a curiosity ; and its biography is rich in all 
those traits of character, those views into do- 
mestic manners, and into national morals as 
connected with the histories of individuals, 
which make this species of literature so fasci- 
nating. The history of the Wesley family is, 
in fact, a view both of the religion and the 
morality of the country from the period of the 
pusing of the Act of Uniformity; an Act 
most ludicrously misnamed, for the greater 
portion of the particoloured sects that have 
variegated the theological history of Britain 
for the last two centuries may be traced to 
this source. 

The first name in the biographical annals of 
the Wesleys is that of Bartholomew Wesley, 
who was the great grandfather of John Wes- 
fey the last. When the Act of Uniformity 
uune into operation he had the living of Char- 
mouth in Dorsetshire. At the University he 
had acquired some insight into the science of 
medicine; from the practice of which he 
drew his support subsequently to his eject- 
ment. Physic was indeed the chief resource 
of the ejected clergy for subsistence; they 
were not permitted to teach, or it is possible 
the mischievous effects of the base measure 
hy which they were driven upon the world, 
would have been curtailed of some portion of 
mischief. Medicine, which many practised, 
|tmay be supposed the major part were but 
imperfectly acquainted with; a fact which 
c *Qied one of the suffering clergy to remark 

the person by whom his ejectment was put 
m force, “ I perceive that this is likely to oc- 
e *«<>n the death of mkny.” 


. A Biographical History of the Wesley Fami- 
y ? more particularly its earlier branches. By 
John Dove. — London. Simpkin and Marshall. 
WS*. 1 toI. ISmo. 


John Wesley, the son of Bartholomew, 
was ejected by the same Act which turned his 
father out upon the world. He was a mem- 
ber of New Inn Hall, Oxford, and during his 
residence is said to have become a favourite 
of Dr. John Owen, then Vice Chancellor of 
the University. In May 1658, John Wesley 
settled at Whitchurch in Dorsetshire, his fa- 
ther’s county. Here he held the vicarage, the 
income of which was 30/.’ per annum. In that 
age, an income which now implies starvation, 
justified marriage. John Wesley married the 
niece of Dr. Thomas Fuller, the author of 
the 11 Worthies of England,” whose works 
are now reckoned among the treasures of old 
English literature. Like his father Bartho- 
lomew, he had serious scruples on the sub- 
ject of the book of Common Prayer; and soon 
after the restoration he was much troubled on 
that account. Dr. Ironside, Bishop of Bris- 
tol, sent for him, and one of those conver- 
sations ensued which were so common in the 
times that intervened between the restoration 
and the revolution. 

“ Bishop. But what say you? Did you not 
wear a sword in the time of the Committee of 
safety, with Demv and the rest of them ? Wes- 
ley. My Lord, I have given you my answer 
therein : and I further say, that I have consci- 
entiously taken the oath of allegiance, and 
faithfully kept it hitherto. I appeal to all that 
are around me. Bishop. But nobody will trust 
you. You stood it out to the last gasp. Wesley . 
I know not what you mean by the last gasp. 
When I saw the pleasure of Providence to 
turn the order of things, I did submit quietly 
thereunto. Bishop. That was at last. Wesley. 
Yet many such men are now trusted, and about 
the king. Bishop. They are such as fought on 
the parliament side during the war, yet disown- 
ed those latter proceedings; but you abode 
even till Haselrig's coming to Portsmouth. 
Wesley. His Majesty has pardoned whatever 
you may be informed of concerning me of that 
nature. I am not here on that account. Bi- 
shop. I expected you not. Wesley. Your lord- 
ship sent your desire by two or three messen- 
gers. Had I been refractory, I need not have 
come ; but I would give no just cause of of- 
fence. I still think that the Non-conformists 
were none of His Majesty’s enemies. Bishop. 
They were traitors. They began the war. 
Knox and Buchanan in Scotland, and those like 
them in England. Wesley. I have read the pro- 
testation, of owning the king’s supremacy. 
Bishop. They did it in hypocrisy. Wesley. You 
used to tax the poor independents for judging 
folks’ hearts. Who doth it now? Bishop. 1 
did not, for they pretended one thing and act- 
ed another. Do not 1 know them better than 
you? Wesley. I know them by their works. 
Bishop. W ell then, you justify your preaching, 
without ordination according to law ? Wesley. 
All these things laid together are satisfactory 
to me for my procedure therein. Bishop. They 
are not enough. Wesley. There has been more 
written in proof of the preaching of gifted per- 
sons, with such approbation, than has been an- 
swered by any one yet. Bishop. I am glad I 
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have heard you. You will stand to your prin- 
ciples, you say ? Wesley. I intend it, through 
the grace of God; and to be faithful to the 
king^s majesty, however you may deal with 
me. Bishop. I will not meddle with you. Wes- 
ley. Farewell to you, Sir. Bishop. Farewell, 
good Mr. Wesley .” — p. 23. 

In the first portion of the dialogue, which 
as preserved by Calamy or abridged by Mr. 
Dove is too long to quote, the conscientious 
dissident had much the advantage of the man 
clothed in authority. Argument availed how- 
ever as little here as On similar occasions. In 
the beginning of 1662 Mr. Wesley was seized 
as he left the church on a Sunday, and com- 
mitted to Blandford Gaol. 

After his ejection Mr. Wesley found an asy- 
lum at Preston in Dorsetshire, where subse- 
quently he preached under such precautions 
as were then absolutely necessary. He was 
however thrown into prison no less than four 
several times, and closed a short but troubled 
life at the age of thirty-five, about the year 
1670. His widow, survived him through some 
forty years of poverty and destitution. 

This John Wesley left two sons, Matthew 
and Samuel. Matthew became an eminent 
physician or surgeon, it is not clear which, 
in the metropolis. Little is known of him 
’ except from his occasional intercourse with 
the family of his brother, the father of John 
and Charles the founders of the Methodists, 
and of Samuel their elder brother, the wit 
and poet of the days of Sir Robert Walpole. 

From what has been said of John Wesley 
of Whitchurch, it may be presumed that he 
neither possessed nor left behind him any re- 
sources out of which his two sons might be 
educated. Yet both attained to eminence in 
their respective professions. The steps by 
which Samuel reached the church, were de- 
tailed by him on occasion of his being charged 
with being a bad husband of his means. The 
extract will show what hardships students of 
that day worked their way through. The 
statement is drawn up in the third person, but 
it is from the pen of the Rector of Epworth, 
and in fact pretty nearly contains all his early 
pecuniary history. 

u Imprimis ~ When he first walked to Ox- 
ford, he had in cash 21. 5 s. 

“ He lived there till he took his bachelor’s 
degree, without any preferment, or assistance 
except one crown. 

“By God’s blessing on his own industry, he 
brought to London lw. 15s. 

“ When he came to London, he got deacon’s 
orders, and a cure, for which he had 281. for 
one year. 

“ In which year for his board, ordination ! 
and habit, he was indebted 301., which he af- 
terwards paid. 

“ Then he went to sea, where he had for 
one year 701., not paid till two years after his 
return. 

w He then got a curacy of 301. per annum, 


for two yean, and by his own industry he made 
it 601. per annum. 

“ He married, and had a son; and he and 
his wife and child boarded for some yean, in 
or near London, without running into debt” 
-p. 76. * 

The manner in which he supported him- 
self at Oxford is not stated ; it is probable that 
he had already established a connexion with 
John Dunton, the eccentric publisher of that 
day, who under the title of his “ Life and 
Errors,” has left a most singular record of a 
very extraordinary character. 

But that the son of the staunch and scru- 
pulous non-conformist of Whitchurch, should 
go to Oxford at all, is hardly less surprising 
than that he should reside there and take his 
degree without deriving any means of sup- 
port from his _ connexions. The step was a 
sudden one ; for reasons of a very insufficient 
kind, he is said to have turned his back upon 
dissent and all the political opinions that usu- 
ally went along with non-conformists, and 
without communicating a word of his inten- 
tion to any one, to have set off early one 
morning on foot to Oxford. Having once 
taken the resolution of deserting his family 
principles, he assuredly never relented. He 
commenced Tory and High Churchman, with 
all the zeal and energy of an apostate. He 
not only left the Dissenters, but endeavoured 
to expose them; his vehement attacks upon 
them excited the hostility of that body, and 
conferred neither credit nor yet emolument 
upon himself. 

Very soon after leaving the University, 
Samuel Wesley married. His wife was the 
daughter of Dr. Annesley, one of the most 
eminent non-conformists of the day. In the- 
ological biography the name of no man stands 
higher for learning, zeal, and charity. He 
lived to a great age in the active exercise of 
every faculty, and long before he died was 
held a sort of patriarch of the non-conformist 
church, beyond the pale of which he was 
scarcely less honoured than within its sanctu- 
ary. Dunton the bookseller had married one 
daughter, and through this connexion it is 
probable Samuel Wesley was introduced once 
more, though but for choice of a helpmate, 
among the Dissenters. With some view to 
the support of the marriage state, Wesley 
published his first work, through the means 
of his brother-in-law Dunton. It was poetry, 
or at least verse, and was called “ Maggots, 
or Poems on subjects never before handled.” 
His muse was a short time after more profit- 
ably employed. The revolution of 1688 had 
taken place; Mr. Wesley had resisted the 
temptations of the agents of James II., who 
had made him brilliant offers on the condition 
of his preaching Popery. In spite, however, 
of the cloud which hangs o ver his sudden de- 
sertion of the Dissenters, Wesley was not a 
man to listen to aught but his conscience in a 
matter of religion. With characteristic bold- 
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mm he refused to read the King's declaration, 
tod though surrounded by courtiers, soldiers, 
tnd informers, he preached manfully against 
it from the text Daniel, iii. 17, 18 : “ Be it 
known unto thee, O king, that we will not 
serve thy gods, nor worship the golden image 
which thou hast set up." 

In perfect accordance with this, Mr. Wes- 
ley was a zealous approver of the revolution, 
and took an early opportunity of recommend- 
ing himself to the new government by dedi- 
cating his “ Life of Christ,” an elaborate 
poem, to the Queen. He was in return pre- 
sented with the living of Epworth in Lin- 
colnshire, of the estimated worth of 2001. per 
annum; a sum, however, which he never re- 
alized. Epworth is in the Isle of Axholme, 
a remote and unfrequented part of the coun- 
try, flat and un picturesque in its appearance ; 
and if some passages of their conduct to Mr. 
Wesley are to be taken as an index ef the 
character of the inhabitants, the learned poet 
and divine was not fortunate in his neigh- 
bours. This living Mr. Wesley held upwards 
of forty years. This obscure village was the 
scene of all his weal and wo during the 
greater part of an active and stormy existence. 
Here nineteen children were born to him, all 
of whom lived to be educated, and ten ar- 
rived at maturity. On a scanty income, with 
a father who, if not improvident, was a bad 
manager and of an unconciliating temper, — 
it may be supposed that such a family was 
not reared without many a bitter struggle on 
tke part of their exemplary mother. Mrs. 
Wesley was in fact a not less remarkable per- 
son than her husband. The family of Dr. 
Annesley was celebrated for the beauty, learn- 
ing, and piety of its daughters; and Susan- 
nah, who fell to the lot of Samuel Wesley, 
seems to have had a full share of qualities 
which at that time were more highly valued 
ia women than at the present day. Among 
the changes that have taken place, there 
is none greater than that which has gradually 
been effected in female education. The point 
started from is altogether different, the end 
aimed at is hardly the same, and the means 
are as far as the poles asunder. For instance, 
Susannah Annesley at thirteen years of age 
had reviewed the whole controversy between 
the Dissenters and the Churoh, and had form- 
ad opinions on the subject which she never 
saw occasion to change, unless that is to be 
called a change which was operated upon her 
by the preaching of her son John, who found 
jatthat at seventy yean of age, and after 
“^ng a life of piety, prayer, and the strict- 
^t virtue, his mother had not been a Ckrie- 
Dy. Adam Clarke ventures to dissent 
from his great master, and says of Mrs. Wes- 
e 7» “ I have been acquainted with many pi- 
ous females. I have read the lives of several 
jdhers, and compared memoin of not a few ; 
hut of such a woman, take her for all in all, 
I have not heard, nor with her equal have I 
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been acquainted. Such a one Solomon has 
described, and to Mn. Wesley I can apply 
the character of his accomplished housewife, 
( Many daughters have done virtuously, but 
thou excellest them all.’ ” 

The living of Epworth no doubt came in 
high season to the succour of the affain of 
the poor clerk, living, or rather starving, on 
a cure of 50 1. a year, with a wife and five 
children. But Epworth itself was not a very 
magnificent affair; the vicar was behind-hand, 
and the expenses of taking possession threw 
him still further back. The only regular part 
of his income, was a child per annum. Pro- 
bably this circumstance prevented him from 
ever improving the miserable qtate of his af- 
fairs, when joined with those accidents which 
in the present constitution of the church Are 
always interfering with the efficiency of the 
clergyman, such as fines, inundations, law 
and parish squabbles. Once the parson’s barn 
fell, twice his house was burnt down; events 
closely connected, in all probability, with his 
taking his tithes in kind. Of the spirit en- 
couraged by this mode of collecting a revenue, 
an idea may be gathered from the story told 
of his once going into a wheat-field when the 
tithe corn was laid out, and finding the farmer 
occupied with a pair of shears snipping off 
the ears into a bag. Not appearing to observe 
the occupation of the farmer, he joined the 
man with the sack on his shoulders; and lead- 
ing him in conversation through the town, 
until they arrived at the market place, and 
then suddenly seizing his burthen, he emp- • 
tied its contents on the ground in the eyes of 
the farmer’s townsmen. Mr. Wesley seems 
to have reckoned on the operation of shame. 
It is moreover recorded that his cows were 
stabbed in the night; and worst of all, his 
newly built parsonage was for a length of 
time visited by a ghost, that would permit 
neither the vicar of Epworth nor his family 
to have any rest. An election squabble did 
not mend the matter; his zealous co-operation 
with the high church and unpopular party 
caused him to be pursued and worried by the 
mob, who waylaid him on his return borne, 
and celebrated a charivari under his windows. 
Party spirit was shown in a still more disgust- 
ing manner. At the instance of one of the 
candidates, he was thrown into Lincoln jail 
on the suit of one of his creditors. Mr. Wesley 
had a steady friend in an* amiable prelate, 
Sharp, archbishop of York, and it is in his 
letters to him that are found the details of 
many of these miseries. He appears to have 
borne them with fortitude, and to have strug- 
gled against poverty and embarrassment with 
energy as well as patience. Some of the 
passages in the correspondence will exalt him 
in the estimation of the reader, , and cannot 
fail to excite interest \ 

“Epioortk, Dec. 90d, 1700. 

“ Fifty pounds interest and principal 1 have 
paid my Lord of Sarum’s goldsmith: all whioh 
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keeps me necessitous, especially since interest 
money begins to pinch me ; and I am always 
called on For money before I make it, and must 
buy every thing at the worst hand ; whereas, 
could 1 be so happy as to get on the right side 
of my income, I should not fear, by Goa’s help, 
to live honestly in the world, and leave a little 
to my children. I think, as ’tis, I could per- 
haps work it out in time, in half a dozen or 
half a score years, if my heart should hold so 
lonjr^; but as for that, God’s will be done.” — 

The letter of which this is the conclusion, 
appears to l*ave made a deep impression on 
the benevolent mind of the archbishop; the 
succedaneum however which he suggested 
for the relief of poor Mr. Wesley’s affairs, 
was of the oddest description. His Grace 
proposed to apply to the House of Lords to 
obtain for him a brief for losses sustained by 
childbearing; besides which bright idea, he 
sent him money and prevailed on others to do 
the same. Mr. Wesley was grateful enough 
for the money, but no wise disposed to fall 
into the unprecedented scheme of classing 
the birth of his children with those other so 
called visitations of Providence, sickness, fire, 
and inundation. 

“ I most humbly thank your Grace” says 
Mr. Wesley in reply, “ that you did not close 
with the motion which you mentioned in your 
first letter; for I had rather choose to remain 
all my life in my present circumstances, than 
consent that your Lordship should do any such 
thing; nor indeed should I be willing on my 
own account, to trouble the House ofLords in 
the method proposed, for I believe mine would 
be the first instance of a brief for losses by 
child-bearing that ever came before the ho- 
nourable House.” — p. 99. 

With respect to the money and the archbi- 
shop's sympathy with the hardships he had to 
undergo, he speaks in a very different strain. 

“ When I received your Grace’s first letter, 
I thanked God upon my knees for it, and have 
done the same I believe twenty times since, as 
often as I read it, and more than once for the 
other, which I received but yesterday. Cer- 
tainly never did an archbishop write in such a 
manner to an Isle-poet, but it is peculiar to 
your Grace to oblige so as none besides can do 
it. I know you will be angry, but I can’t help 
it, truth will out, though in a plain and rough 
dress, and I should sin against God if I now 
neglected to make all the poor acknowledg- 
ments I am able .” — May 14 w, 1701. — p. 99. 

The archbishop’s letter communicated, the 
fact that the countess of Northampton had 
sent him 201. Of this sum he says, he must 
divide it; “ half to my poor mother, with 
whom I am now above a year behind-hand ; 
the other ten pounds for my own family. My 
mother will wait on your Grace for her ten 
pounds : she knows not the particulars of my 
circumstances, which I keep from her as 
much as I can, that they may not trouble 


her.” This was the widow of the John Wes* 
ley whose conversation with Bishop Ironside 
above forty years before this time, has been 
spoken of. She appears to have been solely 
dependent on her two children; of the assist- 
ance* rendered by one we do not hear, the 
other could ill spare an ill-paid annual ten 
pounds. Verily non-conformity was no holi- 
day work. 

In 1702, Mr. Wesley’s house was burnt 
down for the firet time, and the archbishop of 
York again came forward with his assistance. 
Mr. Wesley in one of his grateful letters, 
enumerates all the donations he had received 
from, and by means of his Grace. They 
amount to 1841. 17s. 6d. “ a frightful sum," 
he says “if one saw it altogether.” But he 
did not see it altogether, so that it did him 
but an inferior portion of good. His debts 
were not paid off, and in the year 1705 he is 
found “at rest in the haven” of Lincoln 
gaol. 

The following characteristic letter commu- 
nicates the event to the archbishop; — 

u Lincoln Castle , June 25t&, 1705. 

“ My Lord, 

“ 1 am now at rest, for I have come to the 
haven where I have long expected to be. On 
Friday last, after I had been christening a 
child at Epworth, I was arrested in the church 
yard by one who had been my servant, at the 
suit of a relation of Mr. Wmchcott’s, accord- 
ing to promise, when they were in the Isle be- 
fore the election. The sum was not 30£. One 
of my biggest concerns was leaving my poor 
lambs in tne midst of so many wolves. Bat 
the great Shepherd is able to provide for them, 
and to preserve them. My wife bears it with 
that courage which becomes her. 1 don’t des- 
pair of doing some good here, and it may be I 
shall do more in this new parish , than in my old 
one ; for I have leave to read prayers every 
morning and afternoon in this prison, and to 
preach once on a Sunday, which 1 choose to do 
m the afternoon, when there is no service at 
the Minster. 1 am getting acquainted with 
my brother jail-birds as fast as 1 can, and shall 
write to London, next post, to “ the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge,” who I hope 
will send me some books to distribute amongst 
them. I should not write these things from a 
iail, if I thought your Grace would believe me 
less for being here, where, if I should lay mv 
bones, I’d bless God, and pray for your Grace. 
— p. 106. S. Wesley. 

The origin of his incarceration being politi- 
cal, political friends came forward. Mr. Wes- 
ley was not many months in gaol ; the debt 
was paid, and a subscription entered into, 
which probably made his condition easier 
than it ever had been. 

“ My Lord, 

“ I am so full of God’s mercies, that neither 
my eyes nor heart can hold them. When I 
came hither my stock was but little above ten 
shillings, and my wife’s at home scarcely so 
much. She soon sent me her rings, because 
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the hid nothing else to relieve me with ; bat i 
returned them, and God soon provided for me. 
The most of those who have been my benefac- 
tors keep themselves concealed. But they are 
all known to Him who first put it into their 
hearts to show me so much kindness; and I 
beg your Grace to assist me to praise God for 
it, and to pray for his blessing upon them.'' — 

p. 108 . 

In 1709, the Rectory of Epworth was again 
burnt down to the ground ; this time nothing 
was saved, and the life of one child was only 
just preserved; that child was John Wesley , 
who has given an account of his narrow es- 
cape himself from his own infantine recollec- 
tions. In reference to it, he had a house in 
flames engraved as an emblem under ope of 
his portraits, with these words for the motto, 

*• Is not this a brand plucked out of the burn- 
ing ?” The only thing besides rescued from 
the flames, was a leaf of Mr. Wesley’s Poly- 
glot! Bible, and the only part of it legible was 
the teat Vade: vends omnia quce hates , et attolle 
crucm et sequere me. John Wesley attributes 
the burning to that most combustible of all 
fire-brands, the tithe. The destruction of the 
parsonage led Mr. Wesley into all the prover- 
bial embarrassments of builders. He was in- 
duced to construct a large substantial brick 
house (the previous one having been com- 
posed of mud, timber, and thatch), in which, 
after it was completed, he probably never 
knew an unruffled day. Now would have 
been the time for the Archbishop to step for- 
ward with his brief, first detailing the loss by 
fire, and next the misery of building. 

Mr. Wesley had scarcely got warm in his 
new house, when the ghost commenced its dis- 
turbances. The noises of this extraordinary 
visiter continued to annoy the family for some 
time; but after the alarm had subsided, he 
contributed to the amusement of the younger 
branches of the household, and among them 
went by the familiar name of “Old Jeffrey.” 
Among the members of the family and their 
friends, these noises, however, excited consi- 
derable speculation ; and Mr. Wesley himself 
was moved to exorcise the spirit, and after- 
wards to detail the history of it. The circum- 
stances as recorded in different letters and re- 
ports were published by Dr. Priestley, as the 
best authenticated ghost story within his 
knowledge. The form of Old Jeffrey’s visi- 
tation was chiefly that of sound; he would 
knock solemnly against the walls, gobble like 
a turkey-cock up and down stairs, imitate the 
*ound fearful to the ears of housekeepers, of 
a crash of glass, or of the emptying of a bag 
of money. He was pursued from room to 
room in vain ; he was felt to push against the 
door, bat was invisible except on two occa- 
sions, when Mrs. Wesley saw something run 
from under the bed like a badger, and Robin, 
the man, saw something run from under the 
oven like a rabbit with “ its little scut stand- 
ing straight up.” Mr. Wesley, at first, was 


not permitted to hear these extraordinary 
sounds; and as according to the superstitiou8 f 
the man who is not aware of these visitations 
is threatened with death, the communication 
was not made to him until it was impossible 
to keep it secret. He treated Jeffrey with 
derision in the first instance, and threw ont a 
very ungallant insinuation against his daugh- 
ters, that Old Jeffrey was the work of their 
lovers. Jeffrey appears to have had pretty 
good information; from that night he plagued 
Mr. Wesley along with the rest of the family; 
and he who had laughed at the ghost, grew 
both angry and frightened. He solemnly 
questioned it “if it were Sammy,” meaning 
his eldest boy then at Westminster-school; 
“and bid it, if it were, and coaid not speak, 
to knock again; but it did no more that night, 
which made us hope it was not against your 
death.” (Mrs. Wesley's Letter to her son So- 
muel. Appendix, p. 283.) At another time, 
he went close to the place where the knock- 
ing was heard, in company with a neighbour- 
ing clergyman, and said sternly , “ thou deaf 
and damb devil, why dost thou frighten these 
children (it was in the nursery). Come to 
me in my study, that am a man.” He was 
going to fire a pistol at it, but his brother cler- 
gyman prevented him. The ghost accepted 
his invitation', and the next evening visited 
Mr. Wesley in his study, but nothing came 
of it. 

Some of the circumstances are thus related 
by Mr. John Wesley, as taken from the 
mouths of his sisters. 

“ The next evening, (4th Dec. 1716) between 
five and six o’clock, my siBter Molly , then 
about twenty years of age, sitting in the dining- 
room, reading, heard the door that leads into 
the hall open, and a person walking in, that 
seemed to have on a silk night-gown, rustling 
and trailing along. It appeared to walk round 
her, and men to the door: but she could see 
nothing. So she rose, put her book under her 
arm, and walked slowly away. Afler supper, 
she was sitting with my sister Snkey, (about & 
ear older,) in one of the chambers, and telling 
er what had happened, she quite made light 
of it; saying, <1 wonder you are so easily 
frightened; 1 would fain see what could 
frighten me.’ Presently a knocking began 
under the table. She took the candle and 
looked, but could find nothing. The iron case- 
ment began to clatter, and the lid of a warm- 
ing-pan. Next, the latch of the door began to 
move up and down without ceasing* She 
started up, leaped into the bed without un- 
dressing, pullea the bed-clothes over her head, 
and never ventured to look up till morning. A 
night or two afler, my sister Hetty , a year 
younger than Molly, was waiting, as usual, 
between nine and ten, to take away my fa- 
ther’s candle, when she heard one coming 
down the garret stairs, walking slowly. At 
every step, the house seemed shook from top 
to bottom. Just then my father called. She 
went in, took his candle, and got to bed as fast 
as possible. In the morning, she told this to 
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my eldest sister, who said, 4 you know I believe 
none of these things. Pray let me take away 
the candle to-night, and I will find out the 
trick.” She accordingly took my sister Het- 
ty’s place; and had no sooner taken away the 
ca ndle, than she heard a noise below. She 
hastened down stairs tq the hall, where the 
noise was. But it was then in the kitchen. 
She ran into the kitchen, where it was drum- 
ming on the inside of the screen. When she 
went round, it was drumming on the outside. 
Then she heard a knocking at the back-kitchen 
door. She ran to it; unlocked it softly; and 
when the knocking was repeated, suddenly 
opened it; but nothing was to be seen. As 
soon as she had shut it, the knocking began 
again. She opened it again, but could see 
nothing; when she went to shut the door, it 
was violently thrust against her : but she set 
her knee to the door, forced it to, and turned 
the key. Then' the noise began again: but she 
let it go on, and went up to bed. 

“ The next morning my sister telling my mo- 


any thing myself, I shall know how to juage. 
Soon after, Emilia begged her mother to come 
into the nursery. She did, and heard in a cor- 
ner of the room, as it were the violent rocking 
of a cradle. She was convinced it was preter- 
natural, and earnestly prayed it might not dis- 
turb her in her chamber at the hours of her re- 
tirement; and it never did. She now thought 
it was proper to tell my father. He was ex- 
tremely angry, and said, “ Sukey, I am asham- 
ed of you ; these girls frighten one another ; 
but you are a woman of sense, and should 
know better. Let me hear of it no more.’ At 
six in the evening, we had family prayers as 
usual. When my father began the prayer for 
the king, a knocking commenced all round the 
room ; and n thundering one attended the Amen. 
The same was heard from this time every morn- 
ing and evening, while the prayer for the king 
was repeated.” — p. 285. 


It must be remarked, that Old Jeffrey was 
always a staunch Jacobite ; he would never 
permit Mr. Wesley to pray for the King or 
the Prince of Wales without disturbing the 
house. This was a sore subject with Mr. 
Wesley, and he made a point of repeating the 
prayer. There is no doubt that Jeffrey was 
well acquainted with the family history. On 
one occasion, Mr. Wesley had been so offend- 
ed with his wife because she would not pray 
for King William, that he left his home say- 
ing, that if they had two Kings they should 
have two beds, repaired to London, and did 
not return to his home and his parish till the 
death of King William, when both at length 
agreed that Queen Anne was the true Queen. 
So that the Jacobite noise was no doubt a se- 
verer blow upon Mr. Wesley’s nerves than 
any other of the knocks that Old Jeffrey was 
in the habit of inflicting upon any part of the 
house. After becoming the jest of the family, 
and his knocking being made into the signal 
for the children to go to bed, Old Jeffrey sud- 
denly took his departure and was never more 
heard of; and to this day it is dubious whether 


it was love or bate that animated this Wide 
rous spirit. Cause enough for bet h foeie 
seems to have been ; the chambers of da 
haunted house were tenanted with four or fin 
lovely young women kept up under the arid* 
est regimen, and the whole of the attic floe: 
was converted into a huge granary for tathe 
corn, so that it may be supposed that Jefiw 
had business on either floor. If Old Jtfoj 
owed his existence to the young mea of tto 
neighbourhood, it most be confessed thntbe 
parsonage of Epworth presented a fine sad 
for the lovers of practical joke. First, there 
was the somewhat pompous clergyman he- 
self, the High Tory “ Isle-poet,” with to 
stickling for tithes, conjoined with a wori£j 
simplicity and a devotion to learning the 
might have served as a model for Ptw» 
Adams himself. Mrs. Wesley was a pence 
to be approached with more reverence, wLj 
is seen that Jeffrey in some degree rwjacto 
her wishes. But even she, was vul sento 
on the points of her formality, her exc*»w 
strictness, and the severity of disciplint us* 
which she brought up her numerous toe- 
hold. It might be supposed that the claw* 
tirement, the perpetual prayer and meditate 
the solemn demeanour, and the incesant* 
votion to the sterner duties, would not h* 
agreeable to a parcel of girls, who in »p»* « 
the rigour of their decorum might let outts 
truth, though by a glance, that they haddto 
ideas flitting through the brain than sucks 
were found in the then new and popular wd 
the Whole Duty of Man. 

The domestic discipline maintained stt* 
Rectory of Epworth is so agreeable to th# 
nions of all that have hitherto taken in kJj 
the subject of the Wesley family, that it « 
excite no surprise to find it the subject efu 
bounded eulogy. John Wesley deewdH 
highly of the plan, and the principles stoj 
which he and his brothers and sisters hedtos 
reared, that he requested his mother to 
down the roles of her practice, appsW 
that he might recommend it for the 


that he might recommend it for the besenj 
others. The letter is preserved in this vbM 
It contains a full and striking statement 
manner in which the households of oci n 
gious ancestors were conducted. At tto 
of this letter, England was essentially * ** 
gious country, and according to the id*** 
tertained of religion, the interior of 
tic life was very carefully regulated- 
true that ribaldry and debauchery 1 
rare in those days; but they were 
lected in the metropolis, and exhibited ** 
daily in the straggling loyalists, H 
passed an exile on the continent- H 

mains of the discipline are still to he 
remote families, but, as a general system ^ 
no longer exists. J 

“ Epteortk, Mf 

« Dear Son,— According to y«y ***jj 
have collected the principal rules 1 | 

educating my family. j 
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“The children were always put into a re- 
gular method of living, in such things as they 
were capable of, from their birth ; as in dressing 
and andressing, changing their linen, &c. The 
first quarter commonly passes in sleep. After 
that they were, if possible* laid into their cradle 
awake, and rocked to sleep ; and so they were 
kept rocking till it was time for them to awake. 
Thu was done to bring them to a regular course 
of sleeping, which, at first, was three hours in 
the morning, and three in the afternoon ; after- 
wards two hours, till they needed none at all. 
When turned a year old (and some before,) 
they were taught to fear the rod, and to cry 
softly t by which means they escaped much cor- 
rection which they might otherwise have had ; 
&nd that most odious noise of the crying of 
children was rarely heard in the house. 

“ As soon as they grew pretty strong, they 
were confined to three meals a day. At dinner 
their little table qnd chairs were set by ours, 
where they could be overlooked : and they 
were suffered to eat and drink as much as they 
would, but not to call for any thing. If they 
wanted aught, they used to whisper to the 
maid that attended them, who came and spoke 
to me; and as soon as they could handle a 
knife and fork, they were set to our table. 
They were never suffered to choose their meat ; 
but always made to eat such things as were 

C ‘ ‘ d for the family. Drinking or eating 
meals was never allowed, unless in 
cue of sickness, which seldom happened. Nor 
were they suffered to go into the kitchen to ask 
any thing of the servants, when they were at 
meat: if it was known they did so, they were 
certainly beat, and the servants severely repri- 
manded. At six, as soon as family prayer was 
over, they had their supper ; at seven the maid 
washed them, and beginning at the youngest, 
she undressed and got them all to bed by eight; 
at which time she left them in their several 
rooms awake , for there was no such thing al- 
lowed in our house as sitting by a child till it 
fell asleep. They were so constantly used to 
eat and drink what was given them, that when 
any of them were ill, there was no difficulty in 
making them take the most unpleasant medi- 
cine, for they durst not refuse it. 

“ In order to form the minds of children, the 
first thing to be done is to conquer their will. 
To inform the understanding is a work of time; 
and must, with children, proceed by slow de- 
grees, as they are able to bear it: blit the sub- 
jecting the will is a thing that must be done at 
once, and the sooner the better; for by neglecting 
timely correction, they will cop tract a stubbom- 
neu and obstinacy which are hardly ever after 
conquered, and never without using such se- 
verity as would be as painful to me as to the 
child. In the esteem of the world they pass 
for kind and indulgent, whom I call cruel pa- 
rents; who permit their children to get habits 
which they know must be afterwards broken. 
When the will of a child is subdued, and it is 
brought to revere and stand in awe of its pa- 
rents, then a great many childish follies and 
^advertencies may be passed by. Some should 
be overlooked, and others mildly reproved : but 
not cilfid transgression ought ever to be for- 
given children, without cnastisement less or 
more, as the nature and circumstances of the 
tfiuoiw—Vol. XXXIII. 


offence may rcouire. I insist ^upon conquering 
the will of children betimes, because this is the 
only strong and rational foundation of a reli- 
gious education, without which, both precept 
and example will be ineffectual. But when 
this is thoroughly done, then a child is capable 
of being governed by the reason and piety of 
its parents, till its own understanding comes to 
maturity, and the principles of religioh have 
taken root in the mind. 

“ I cannot yet dismiss this subject. As self- 
will is the root of all sin and misery, so what- 
ever cherishes this in children ensures their 
wretchedness and irreligion : whatever ohecks 
and mortifies it, promotes their future happi- 
ness and piety. This is still more evident, if 
we farther consider that religion is nothing 
else than doing the will of Clod, and not our 
own; that the one grand impediment to our 
temporal and eternal happiness being this self- 
will , no indulgence of it can be trivial, no de- 
nial unprofitable. Heaven or hell depends on 
this alone. So that the parent who studies to 
subdue it in his child, works together with 
God in the renewing and saving a soul. The 
parent who indulges it, does the devil’s work ; 
makes religion impracticable, salvation unat- 
tainable, and does all that in him lies to damn 
his child, soul and body, for ever 

“ Our children were taught, as soon as they 
could speak, the Lord’s prayer, which they were 
made to say at rising and bedtime constantly ; 
to which, as they grew older, were added a 
short prayer for their parents, and some por- 
tion of Scripture, as their memories could bear. 
They were very early made to distinguish the 
Sabbath from other days. They were taught to 
be still at family prayers, and to ask a blessing 
immediately after meals, which they used to do 
by signs j before they could kneel or speak. They 
were quickly made to understand they should 
have nothing they cried for, and instructed to 
speak respectfully for what they wanted. 

“Taking Gods name in vain, cursing and 
swearing, profaneness, obscenity, rude ill-bred 
names, were never heard among them; nor 
were they ever permitted to call each other by 
their proper names, without the addition of 
brother or sister. There was no such thing as 
loud talking or playing allowed : but every one 
was kept close to business for the six hours of 
school. And it is almost incredible what a 
child may be taught in a quarter of a year by a 
vigorous application, if it have but a tolerable 
capacity, and good health. Kezzy excepted, 
all could read better at that time, than most 
women can do as long as they live. Rising 
from their places, or going out of the room, 
was not permitted, except for good cause ; and 
runtiing into the yard , garden , or street, without 
leave, was always considered a capital offence. 

“ For some years we went on very well. 
Never were children better disposed to piety, 
or in more subjection to their parents, till that 
fatal dispersion of them, after the fire , into se- 
veral families. In those they were left at full 
liberty to converse with servants, which before 
they had always been restrained from; and to 
run abroad to play with any children good or 
bad. They soon learned to neglect a strict ob- 
servance of the Sabbath ; and got knowledge 
of several tongs, and bad things, which befbr* 
No. 1S6. — 2 K 
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they had no notion of. That civil behaviour* 
which made them admired, when they were at 
home, by all who saw them, was, in a great 
measure, lost; and clownish accent, and many 
rude ways learnt, which were not reformed, 
without some difficulty. When thfe house was 
rebuilt, and all the children brought home, we 
entered on a strict reform; and then we began 
the custom of singing psalms at beginning and 
leaving school, morning and evening. Then 
also that of a general retirement at five o’clock 
was entered upon: when the oldest took the 
youngest that could speak, and the second .the 
next, to whom they read the psalms for the 
day, and a chapter in the New Testament; as 
in the morning they were directed to read the 
psalms, and a chapter in the Old ; after which 
they went to their private prayers, before they 
got their breakfast, or came into the family. 

“ There were several by-laws observed among 
us. I mention them here because 1 think them 
useful. 

“ 1. It had been observed that cowardice 
and fear of punishment often lead children into 
lying; till they get a custom of it which they 
cannot leave. To prevent this, a law was made, 
that whoever was charged with a fault, of which 
they were guilty, if they would ingenuously con- 
fess it, and promise to amend, should not be 
beaten. This rule prevented a great deal of 
lying. 

“ 2. That no sinful action, as lying, playing * 
at church , or on the Lord’s day, disobedience, 
quarrelling, &.C., should ever pass unpunished. 

“ 3. That no child should ever be chid, or 
beat twice for the same fault; and that if they 
amended, they should never be upbraided with 
it afterwards. 

“ 4. That every signal act of obedience, es- 
pecially when it crossed their own inclinations, 
should be always commended, and frequently 
rewarded, according to the merits of the case. 

“ 5. That if ever any child performed an act 
of obedience, or did any thing with an intention 
to please, though the performance was not well, 
yetthe obedience and intention should be kindly 
accepted , and the child, with sweetness, directed 
how to do better for the future. 

“ 6. That propriety be inviolably preserved ; 
and none suffered to invade the property of 
another in the smallest matter, though it were 
but of the value of a farthing, or a pin ; which 
they might not take from the owner without, 
much less against, his consent. This rule can 
never be too much inculcated on the minds of 
children. 

“ 7. That promises be strictly observed : and 
a gift once bestowed, and so the right passed 
away from tho donor, be not resumed, but left 
to the disposal of him to whom it was given ; 
unless it were conditional, and the condition of 
the obligation not performed. 


• By an odd mistake, arising probably in the re- 
peated copying of manuscripts, the book for play- 
ing reads pilfering. It may be assumed without 
risk of error, that the Miss and Master Wesleys 
were not exclusively restrained from pUfeiing, at 
church and on Sundays. Those who have tasted 
of any thine like the same discipline, know full 
well what the crimes are, to which ycung Chris- 
tians are liable on these occasions. 


“ 8. That no girl be taught to work till she 
can read very well ; and then that she be kept 
to her work with the same application, and for 
the same time that she was held to in reading. 
This rule also is much to be observed ; for the 
putting children to learn sewing before they 
can read perfectly, is the very reason why so 
few women can read fit to be heard, and never 
to be well understood.” — p. 156. 

The spirit of this system is the beauty of 
order, and the reverence of authority. All 
that habit can effect, is done. Impressions 
will be made on the child, that will always 
have their weight with the adult. Saving a 
little too much talk of beating, it is excellent 
as the means, — as preparing a foundation; 
but the superstructure is all to come, and 
most, both men and women, make it for them- 
selves. To start a child with good habits and 
dispositions, and as much freedom as possible 
from ill ones, is about as much as the light of 
modern times discovers can be done for it. 
What goes much beyond this, ends generally 
in the catechumen’s running away, and the 
wiseacre that was the cause of it, lamenting 
the depravity of youth. The great danger of 
disappointment to the curious in the restrictive 
system, is from carrying it on too long. In 
the instance of Mrs. Wesley it has been said, 
that her failure was miserable and complete; 
because of all the seven daughters of whom 
any thing is heard, not one appears to have 
enjoyed a decent share of happiness in mar- 
riage. It ought, however, to be shown that 
it was the fault of either the mother or the 
daughters. On the contrary, it appears that 
they were ill matched, and that surrounded 
by painful and difficult circumstances their 
conduct was of a kind to command both pity 
and admiration. In the two cases of which 
most is known, those of Mrs. Hayes and Mrs. 
Wright, the first was married to a madman 
whose irrationality showed itself chiefly in 
vice* and his wife proved herself a model of 
forbearance, good temper, and steady pro- 
priety. Mrs. Wright, the Mehetabel of whom 
and of whose poetry so much has been said, 
was married to an ignorant drunkard in an 
inferior station in life ; and the misery of this 
union was borne with a mixture of wretched- 
ness and resignation that deeply interests all 
who read her story. She exhaled her com- 
plaints now and then in verse, but it was only 
after the most earnest endeavour to extract 
some sources of consolation from her bitter 
lot, — a task that was found to be in vain. 
Mrs. Ellison separated from her husband; be 
was a boisterous squire in the feus of Lincoln- 
shire, who, after proving himself a totally unfit 
companion for a daughter of Mrs. Wesley, 
sot the house on fire in a fit of some sort of 
debauchery, after which his wife never would 
reside under the same roof again. In her so- 
litude she practised every Christian virtue. 
Mrs. Herder’s husband died very early in 
their married life. Mrs. White lamb, the de- 
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formed bat beautiful Mary, died in giving 
birth to her first child. Kezzia died in single 
blessedness at a little more than thirty ; and 
of Mrs. Lambert little or nothiug is known. 

The secret of the unhappiness of the do- 
mestic life of the young, the beautiful, and 
pious daughters of the rector of £p worth, is 
that they were ill-matched. They were so 
from various reasons that may be collected 
from this history. Well educated, of the re- 
finement that comes of literature and an ex- 
alted piety, they were placed far above the 
level of the bumpkins of the isle of* Axholme. 
Other society they were altogether removed 
from, partly from the rules of their household 
which were of an exclusive spirit, partly by the 
character of their father. Mr. Wesley was not 
of a conciliatory disposition, was irritated by 
debts and tithes, and was moreover exposed 
to some persecution from the dissenters, whom 
it was thought he had unhandsomely left ; this 
soured his temper, injured his preferment, and 
narrowed his connexions. He is also charac- 
terized as austere and rash,— qualities some- 
what dissimilar, but either of which Will ac- 
count in part for the solitude in which he 
lived. This solitude might be, as far as he 
was concerned, relieved by his constant at- 
tendance at the Convocation, which he re- 
sorted to as a duty to the neglect of his parish 
and his family ; and also by his literary cor- 
respondence and pursuits. His latter years 
were employed in the most enthusiastic de- 
votion of time and labour to his Commentaries 
on the Book of Job, a study he bad probably 
originally resorted to from an idea that his 
afflictions had been manifold ; and though the 
patience of his prototype was exerted on 
great occasions, it is not to be supposed that 
his struggles did not frequently sour his tem- 
per on smaller. All this had the effect, not 
only of driving away his neighbours and 
friends, but of precipitating matters at home. 
Something of this sort seems to have happened 
on the occasion of the marriage of Mehetabel 
with the plumber and glazier's journeyman, 
Wright. Of this marriage Mr. Dove thus 
writes afler his authorities. 

“ In the spring freshness of youth and hope, 
her affections were engaged by one who, in 
point of abilities and situation might have 
been a suitable husband ; some circumstances, 
however, caused a disagreement with her 
father. This interference did not move Hetty. 
She refused to give her lover up; and had he 
been faithful to Her, the connexion, in all pro- 
bability, would have issued in marriage; but, 
whether he was offended with the opposition 
he met with, or it proceeded from fickleness, 
i* not known. He, however, remitted his as- 
siduities, and at last abandoned a woman who 
voidd hate been an honour to the first man in 
the land. The matter thus terminating, Hetty 
committed a fatal error, which many women 
have done in their just, but blind resentment, 
■'■she married the first person who offered. 
This was a man of the name of Wright, in no 


desirable rank in life, of coarse mind and man- 
ners, inferior to herself in education and intel- 
lect, and every way unworthy of a woman, 
whose equal in all things it would have been 

difficult' to find Duty in her produced so 

much affection towards the miserable creature 
whom she had made her husband, that the 
brutal profligacy of his conduct almost broke 
her heart. He did not know the value of the 
woman he had i espoused ! He associated with 
low company, spent his evenings from home, 
and became a confirmed drunkard.” — p. 234. 

That she was almost compelled by her father 
to marry Wright, appears evident from the 
following extract from & letter of the unhappy 
poetess to her father some time after her 
marriage. 

“I think exactly the same of my marriage 
as I did before it happened : but though I would 
have given at least one of my tues for the liberty 
of throwing myself at your feet before I was mar- 
ried at all; yet since it is past, and matrimonial 
grievances are usually irreparable , I hope you 
will condescend to be so far of my opinion, as 
to own, — that since upon some accounts 1 am 
happier than I deserve, it is best to say little of 
things quite past remedy ; and endeavour, as I 
really do, to make myself more and more con- 
tented, though things may not be to my wish.” 
— p. 238. 

The writer of a paper on the history of Me 
hetabel in the Monthly Repository, No. lxxv., 
assumes, on an authority of which no trace 
appears, that the marriage took place in pur- 
suance of a vow, and that the performance of 
the vow was insisted upon by the father on 
religious grounds. This gives rise to some 
excellent observations on vows, which are 
only faulty as not being applicable. 

Besides the daughters, of whom mention 
has been made, Mr. Wesley had three sons. 
Of John and Charles, the annals of religious 
history speak abundantly. Samuel was tlm 
eldest, and adopted the high church princi- 
ples of his father; he was an eminent scholar, 
|vit, and epigrammatist. His poetry and prin- 
ciples stood in the way of his preferment. He 
was a Tory, and had written verses against Sir 
Robert Walpole. After twenty years of an 
usher’s life in Westminster School, he was 
promoted to the Mastership of Tiverton School 
in Devonshire. He was a thoroughly amiable 
and upright man. He was honoured by the 
friendship of Pope, Lord Oxford, and many 
of the distinguished men of that day. His 
vein in poetry is that of humorous narrative ; 
sometimes his epigrams are smart and pointed. 

Mr. Samuel Wesley the father, only just 
lived long enough to finish his Commentaries 
on Job; dedicated to Queen Caroline. John 
Wesley the last, has given the following ac- 
count of his presentation of that work, which 
had occupied so many an anxious hour of his 
dying father. It is a short but sharp reproof 
on the vanity of putting trust in princes. 

“ He told the late Dr. Adam Clarke that 
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when he c was introduced into the Royal pre- 
sence, the Queen was romping with her maids 
of honour. But 4he suspended her play, heard 
and received him graciously, took the book 
from his hand, winch he presented to her 
kneeling on one knee, looking on the outside, 
said 1 it is very prettily bound, and then laid it 
down in the window without opening a leaf. 
He rose up, bowed, walked backward, and 
withdrew. The Queen bowed, smiled, and 
spoke several kind words, and immediately re* 
suwed her sport.” — p. 129. 

Mr. Samuel Wesley the father, died at Ep- 
worth on the 25th April, 1735, in the 72d 
year of his age. His sons John and Charles 
were present. Mrs. Wesley survived him up- 
wards of seven years. Charles writing an ac- 
count of his father's death to his brother Sa- 
muel, adds this sentence ; it is a commentary 
upon the poor clergyman's struggles through 
life and through Job. 

“ Mrs. Knight, our landlady, seized all the 
live stock, valued at above £40, for £15 my 
father owed her, on Monday last, the day he 
was buried — p. 131. 

The great lesson from this history seems to 
be that men learn to think lightly of them- 
selves, or at all events moderately, whatever 
may have been their talents, efforts, or ac- 
quirements. Here are four or five men of one 
family, all of undoubted integrity and very su- 
perior powers of mind, each devoutly believing 
himself a “ prophet, priest, and king” in his 
own household and no inconsiderable circuit 
of authority besides, and ready probably any 
morning to have gone to the stake 

“ That all the world might see 

There’s none in the right but we.” 

Yet of these there are scarcely any two that 
can agree to go the same way, or one that 
does not attach himself earnestly to the ob- 
jects of the keenest hostility of the others; 
and though overflowing with zeal and good 
intentions, they cannot introduce their chil- 
dren to the world with the decent chance of 
happiness which belongs to most peasants, or 
guard their proper persons from the attacks of 
hobgoblins and “ Old Jeffrey.” Truly, of all 
suspicious things, the wisdom of the wise 
has been the most so. At the same time it 
is only fair to say, that the manners by which 
our ancestors were surrounded, were unfa- 
vourable to a decent lowly-mindedness. Their 
very wigs were snares of Satan to make them 
think more highly of themselves than they 
ought to do. What good could possibly come 
to a man who every morning arrayed his head 
in one, and then made his little children pop 
down on their knees before him to beg his 
blessing, as if the compound was an emanation 
from divinity ? 


From the Westminster Review. 

ALGIERS* 

The documents, books, despatches, and 
speeches made on the subject of Algiers since 
the beginning of the year 1830, are so nume- 
rous and so authentic, that no doubt exists in 
regard either to the rights of the Africans at 
the hands of Europeans, or to the wishes of 
the French. It is however exceedingly doubt- 
ful, whether the course to be soon taken by the 
tortuous diplomacy of Europe on this question, 
will be in unison with either. 

Nevertheless few propositions seem capable 
of clearer proof, than that the rights of the 
Northern Africans ought to be respected, not 
less for the sake of Europe and especially of 
France, than for the sake of the best interests 
of humanity and of general civilization. This 
proposition is the subject intended to be dis- 
cussed in the present article; in which, ac- 
cordingly, it will be attempted to be shown, 
that the duty of Europe and of France towards 
the Algerines, is such, as will, if judiciously 
discharged, benefit Europe at large, and be 
advantageous to France. 

fjord Aberdeen has sought for elements of 
party mischief, in the relations between Eng- 
land and France connected with the occupa- 
tion of Algiers ; but happily the revolution of 
July, 1880, swept away these elements, and 
Lord Aberdeen’s party with them; and no one 
Can, with any chance of success, oppose a 
doubt as to the right of France to Algiers as 
against any of the powers of Europe. Three 
years acquiescence by Tories and Whigs, and 
by the whole Holy Alliance, has estopped the 
claims of Europe ; but the same three years 
have multiplied a thousand fold the claims of 
Africa in this matter, which is a very different 
point. The expedition to Africa was a Holy 
Alliance plot, having arriere pensfe upon the 
liberties of France; and it would be strange 
indeed, after one part of the scheme had so 
signally failed, to permit the same party to 
profit by discussions upon a conquest which 
was dangerous to Europe through their com- 


* 1. Proclamations distributed by the French 
Government in the regency of Algiers in 1830t— 
Moniteur, 25 May, 1830. 

2. Quelques roots sur le Tresor d’Aleer. — Paris. 
8 vo. 1830. 

3. De la Domination Francaise en Afriqoe, et des 
principals questions que fait naitre 1 ’occupation 
decepays. ParM. Raynal. — Paris. 8vo. 1832 

4. Alger sous la domination Francaise, son etat 
present et son avenir. Par M. le Baron Pichon, 
Conseiller d’Etat Ancien Intendent Civil d Alger. 
—Paris. 8vo. 1833. 

5. Appel en faveur d ’Alger et dc l’Afrique do 
Nord. Par un Anglais.— Paris. 8vo. 1833. 

6. Rapport de la Commission de la Chambre des 
Deputes sur le Budiet de Ministre de la Guerre 
pour l’annee 1834. Moniteur, 29 Mai, 1833. 

7. Observations du General Clausel sur quelques 
actes de son gouvemeraent — Paris. 1831. 

8. Precis sur la Politique Anglaise a Tripoli.— 
Paris. 8vo. 1832. 
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pliciiy, and which they took no pains to ren- 
der advantageous to Africa. Revolutionized 
France is entitled to reject with scorn Lord 
Aberdeen’s appeal; she may also justly refuse 
to retrace her steps at the call of any English 
party however powerful, if the call be founded 
on no better grounds than those of national 
jealousy. Upon higher and more forcible 
principles, there will be little difficulty in 
showing that her conduct must be altered. 
The respect due by her in common with all 
nations to the claims of justice, is one of those 
higher principles on which, as well as by the 
particular claim of the less civilized to great 
tenderness from the more civilized races, 
France is bound to abstain from the evil she 
is at this moment inflicting upon Northern 
Africa. And France is bound by the more 
forcible principle of self-interest, to reject the 
illusions of false glory, and withdraw fVom a 
country, which it is impracticable to colonize, 
but where enormous loss of men and money 
awaits her further stay. 

The criterion of the duty of France towards 
the country of Algiers, is a specific engage- 
ment entered into with the inhabitants of the 
regency before the surrender of the town in 
1830. The terms of the engagement on the 
part of the French, are to be found in a Pro- 
clamation then distributed by them profusely 
amongst the Africans, who evinced their ac- 
ceptance of the terms by adopting a course of 
conduct eminently advantageous to the in* 
vaders. The proclamation is expressed as 
follows : — 

“To the Coulouglis, sons of Turks and Ara- 
bians, residing in the territory of Algiers, — We, 
your friends, the French, are setting out for 
Algiers. We are going to drive from thence 
the Turks, your enemies and your tyrants, who 
torment and persecute you, — who rob you of 
your property and the produce of your soil, and 
constantly threaten your lives. We shall not 
take the town to remain masters of it: we swear 
it by our blood. If you join its, — if you prove 
yourselves worthy of our protection , — you shall 
reign there as formerly, independent masters of 
your native country. The French will treat you 
as they treated your dear brethren the Egyp- 
tians, who have not ceased to regret us, for 
these thirty years that have elapsed since we 
left their country, and who, moreover, still 
send their children to France, to learn reading, 
writing, and every useful occupation and art. 
We promise to respect your money , your goods, 
and your holy religion, for his Majesty, the be- 

• It is quite true that the French are regretted 
in Egypt. As instances how far the recollections 
of the republican army among the numerous classes 
are from being of a hostile kind, a blind Arab at 
st Cairo in 1822 went about at all hours, exclaiming, 
“ Citoyevs, dormez-moi a monger $ fe n7« pas en- 
core oejeune! and the dancing-girls at Luxor 
asog in Arabic a manifest colloquy between a 
French soldier and an Egyptian girl, to the tune 
of “Malbrouk.” Corresponding traces of the 
Holy Allies will hardly be found in France and 
Italy.— .Editor. 


ne factor of our beloved country, protects every 
religion. If you do not trust our words and the 
strength of our arms, retire out of our way; 
but do not join the Turks, our enemies and 
yours. Remain peaceable ; the French have 
no need of aid to beat and expel the Turks; 
the French are and will be your sincere friends ; 
come to us, it will give us pleasure, and will be 
of advantage to you. If you bring us provi- 
sions, forage, oxen, and sheep, we will pay for 
them at the market price*. If you are afraid 
of our arms, point out a place whither our faith- 
ful soldiers snail repair without arms, and with 
money in exchange for your supplies. Thus 
may peace be with you, and peace between us, 
for your good and for our good.” 

After Algiers fell, this proclamation was 
completely thrown aside. Some were misled 
by the hope that France .might govern her 
conquest so wisely as to confer many benefits 
upon Northern Africa. The great events also 
at Paris in July, 1830, cast the affairs of Al- 
giers into the shade in Europe ; and although 
the solemn promises thus recorded were not 
forgotten by the Africans for a moment, their 
complaints at the breach of the engagement, 
as weH as at other wrongs, were suppressed 
with severity by those who inflicted the ori- 
ginal injustice. The fact that the natives 
cherish this stipulated right of independence, 
has even been imputed to them as a crime ; 
and writers are found who coolly recommend, 
that under a very thin disguise of being dealt 
with like friends, they should be treated as ene- 
mies of France. — (Raynal, p. 30.) The exter- 
mination of the natives has also been distinctly 
proposed, in order to provide room for Euro- 
pean colonists, in the same manner in which 
the colonists at the Cape of Good Hope are 
accommodated every five years with new lands 
at the expense of the Southern Africans. — 
(Pichon, p. 99. Raynal. Debates rn the 
Chamber of Deputies ; Moniteur, 9th March 
1833.) 

Independently of the condition upon which, 
under the foregoing proclamation, the French 
obtained the concurrence of many natives in 
their conquest, the convention made upon the 
surrender of Algiers guaranteed to the people 
of all classes their freedom, their religion, their 
property, and their trade. But this convention 
has not been more studiously observed than 
the proclamation. It was the public and offi- 
cial declaration of the late governor, the Due 
de Rovigo, that prisoners have been put to 
death without even the form of trial. “ The 
troops,” says the governor of Algiers, “ought 
to disobey orders in such cases; for such exe- 
cutions are assassinations, and all concerned 
in them incur responsibility for these crimes.” 
“ Every prisoner,” continues the governor 
“ is under protection of the law, and all safety 
is gone if lives are to be destroyed without the 
sentence of a court of justice. If such things 
are to be allowed, barbarism will take the place 
of civilization.” The foul acts which gave oc- 
casion for these remarks, occurred only in May, 
2 K 2 
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1832. — Pichon, p. 407.) M. Pichon, who justly 
denounces the policy which has led to these 
assassinations, was the civil governor of Algiers 
in 1832. His office was abolished last year, 
almost as soon as established ; and fortunately 
for Africa, he has published a long account of 
what he witnessed while there. According to 
that account, the assassinations mentioned in 
the order of the Due de Rovigo, are but a small 
portion of the cruelties of a like kind commit* 
ted by the French in the last three years in 
Algiers. 

Equally barbarous outrages have been com* 
mitted against the religion of the people. 
Mosques • have been wantonly seized ; cha- 
ritable endowments confiscated; the graves 
violated ; and the very bones of the dead ex- 
ported to Marseilles with the flesh sticking to 
them, to be used in making white sugar for 
the French nation.* 

The property of the people has not been 
more respected. Enormous contributions of 
so illegal a character were last year imposed, 
that the minister at home sent out repeated 
orders for their remission. Obedience was 
long refused to these by the governor, lest 
the recall of the tax-ordinance should lessen 
his importance in the eyes of the people. A 
•till more mischievous invasion of property, 
has been the requiring all the land-holders to 
deposit their title deeds in the hands of the 
governor. 

These examples sufficiently show the cha- 
racter of the French government of Algiers 
since 1830; and against these and similar acts, 
appeals to the Tuileries have hitherto proved 
fruitless. In France there is no regular prac- 
tice of granting redress to colonial complaints, 
even when it is Frenchmen that suffer. The 


• Lettre de M. Segaud, docteur en medicine $ 
Semaphore de Marict Ue t du 2 Mars, 1833. 

Marseille , l C r Man, 1833. 

<( J'ai appris par la voie publique que parmi les 
os qui servent a la fabrication du charbon animal, 
il s*en trouve qui appartiennent a l’espece hutnaine. 
A bord de la bombarde la Borme-Josepkine, venant 
d'Alger et chargee d’os, j’ai reoonnu plusieurs os 
faisant partie de la charpente humaine. J’y ai vu 
dcs cranes , des cubitus et des femurs de la classe 
adulie, recemment deterres et n’etant nas entiere- 
ment prives des parties charnues. Une pare i lie 
chose ne devout pas etre toleree En com- 

mandant au peuple plus de respect pour les morts, 
il montrerait peut-etre moins de mepris pour les 
vivans. L’existence des raffincries de sucre de 
sotre cite ne serait pas menacee par la repugnance 
que Von commence a man i fester de se sevir d’une 
substance dans la oonfection de laquelle entre le 
corps humain. 

*>Enfin, la politique de notre colonie d’Alger 
seriat plus efficace en nous rendant plus favourable* 
ses ennemis, les Arabes et les Bedouins, qui, in- 
struits qu’on leur enleve les ossemens de leurs 
perea, aont aujourdliui dans un etat de fanatisme 
religieux tel, qu*ils mettent en pieces et devorent 
meme quelqueiois les Francais fait* prisonniers. ” 
Appel kc. p. 26. 


French ministers and Conseil d f Etat are mors 
hermetically sealed against snch appellants, 
than our own secretaries of state and privy 
council; which will explain to an English 
reader pretty clearly, how little supervision 
there is in France over the distant authorities. 
The African complaints are exposed to addi- 
tional disadvantages in difference of language, 
manner, and religion. The most cruel out- 
rages have consequently been committed in 
Algiers without prospect of remedy. 

This habitual denial of justice accounts for 
the failure of the French in founding colonies. 
That centralization of all authority in Paris, 
which is the grand characteristic of their ad- 
ministrative system, is necessarily most mis* 
chievous at a distance, where public opinion 
affords no correction to abuses. That system 
has been revised in a late session of the Cham- 
bers, but all suggestions for vesting in the 
people any control over the local governments, 
or even for establishing in Paris any high offi- 
cial check upon the administration of colonial 
affairs, were rejected with surprising perti- 
nacity. Attempts to modify this system for 
Algiers, where a despotism far more rigorous 
and more productive of oppression than that 
of the old Deys is established, have in ths 
present year also, been treated with ridicule 
in the Chamber of Deputies, and in the Peers 
with murmurs. 

The consequence is an amount of abuse 
against private persons and properties, and of 
expense to the Home government, easy to be 
estimated by those who have ever examined 
provincial and colonial history with any at- 
tention. 

The estimates of the minister of war for 
1834 for Algiers, as published in the Moniteur 
recently, exceed nineteen millions of francs; 
the cost of the civil administration is to be 
added to this sum ; and the utmost that can 
be got from the local revenue is one million 
and a half of francs, though under the Deys 
that revenue is believed to have exceeded six 
millions of francs; some persons state it at 
dight millions. In the year 1832 France is 
believed to have expended more than thirty 
millions of francs at Algiers; and the most 
sanguine advocates of colonization there, do 
not venture to anticipate a speedy saving, al- 
though they maintain that a liberal expendi- 
ture now will be ultimately repaired. It is 
not surprising therefore, to find the chamber 
of Deputies doubting, whether it be wise to 
persevere in keeping possession of the con- 
quest. In May last a commission upon the 
minister of war's budget concluded their re- 
port in the following terms : — “ The army es- 
timates are increased by an item which de- 
mands the undivided consideration of the 
Chamber, that is to say, the expense of occu- 
pying and colonizing Africa. These objects 
require 23,328 men, and twenty-one millions 
of money, towards which the local taxes con- 
tribute only about a million and a half. The 
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ablest men too are divided in opinion npon 
the ultimate value of Algiers to France ; and 
it is a great question whether we shall ever be 
indemnified for our expenses in Africa. Our 
colonies have generally cost their founders 
more than the profits. But in the present 
case we have to decide upon the destination 
of an extensive country with two hundred 
leagues of sea-coast, at three days sail from 
France, of a fertile soil, and with a numerous 
population capable of receiving the advantages 
of European civilisation. Possibly these new 
circumstances may bring new results; and it 
is prudent not to act with precipitation. It is 
the doty of the executive government to put an 
end to all doubt respecting Algiers. The public 
good requires that before the next session a se- 
rious and uncompromising inquiry bo made into 
the situation of that country. This inquiry 
ibould be committed to men too enlightened 
to be led away by national pride, and of suffi- 
cient experience to estimate accurately the 
real value of a new territory, too often over- 
rated by the ablest minds. This will produce 
information calculated to remove the uncer- 
tainty in which the subject is at present in- 
volved ; and settled opinions may be formed 
upon it. Hitherto France has done nothing 
hut make sacrifices. It is time to know where 
■he is to find an indemnity; and whether she 
is sowing in order one day to reap, or is only 
paying dear for the empty gratification of set- 
ting up her colours in a foreign land.” 

If the financial situation of Algiers is thus 
unsatisfactory to France, the character of the 
colonists hitherto sent to Africa is not calcu- 
lated to improve it. The following account 
t was published in Paris in 1832 by M. Aynard 
de la Tour du Pin 

| “ Germans, Swiss, and French, agriculturists 

and artizans, have gone to the promised land 
of Algiers for profitable employment, but have 
! found nothing but beggary, with the immorta- 
' lity that attends it; and depending upon public 
support, they have become incapable of honest 
labour. So that a wretched lazzaroni threaten 
to spring up from the families of hardy peasants 
who constituted the first emigration. But the 
new system has invited a for worse class of co- 
lonists than these, to Algiers. They are the 
scum of the sea- ports of France and Spain, 
Italy and Greece. Men who have forgotten 
home, and who speak a jargon of all the lan- 

P ^es in Europe. Men who have tried all 
essions, with equal want of reputation and 
success. Every where and in every thing they 
have been unfortunate. Each has a story to 
tell of his grievances, and the wrongs he has 
•offered from his government. And they are 
•11 martyrs to liberty. But the fraud is so gross 
that when these men meet each other, they 
fairly laugh in each other’s faces. Such is the 
higher class of society brought to Algiers. 
These are the men whom Europe sends to en- 
lighten the poorer colonists, and to be an ex- 
ample to Africa. A third class follows, who 
will ruin the place ; because conduct is as in- 
dispensable to success, as capital. They are 


men who have been ruined over and over by 
their folly in all parts of the world. Specu- 
lators from England, from the United States^ of 
America, and from France, have flocked to Al- 
giers, contributing nothing to its progress but 
their evil destiny ; and they are most assuredly 
fated to repeat tne failures which were the sole 
causes of their coming here. Their wretched 
activity is never satisfied, unless when adding 
to the sum of loss which has always distin- 
guished their career. 

“ These are the sort of inhabitants France has 
given to Algiers; and the result is only what 
might be expected from the acts of such agents.” 
— Ktvue Encyclvptdique, JS'ovcmbrt, 1632. p. 360. 

And it is in favour of such colonists that 
projects are seriously discussed for extermi- 
nating the native population. The French 
government has hitherto rejected these pro- 
jects; but in all other points it permits such 
a course of policy to be pursued at Algiers, 
as is a flagrant outrage upon the native peo- 
ple, and breach of the conditions upon which 
the country was first occupied. 

That the character of those natives calls 
for very different treatment, may be easily 
shown ; and testimony to it may be tkken 
from the works mentioned at the head of this 
article. The work of M. Raynal was written 
- expressly to advocate the permanent occupa- 
tion of the country by France ; and the author 
is very far from expressing a blind admiration 
of the natives,* whom nevertheless he de- 
scribes in the following terms : — 

" The influence of the Turks has long been 
declining in Algiers. But there are few Moor- 
ish families not connected in marriage with the 
public functionaries sent thither from time to 
time from Constantinople. Their descendants 
are denominated Coulouglis; and have always 
enjoyed particular privileges. The families 
connected with them have heen enriched ; but 
the source of wealth which consisted in piracies 
upon the coast of Spain and Italy, has been 
stopped during many years; and Lord Ex- 
mouth put an end to Christian slavery in 1816, 
while various treaties with Europe decidedly 
checked the former irregular warfare, and 
weakened the Turks. In this state of things 
we found the Moors ready to receive us as 
liberators. Our manners and refined habits 
were more pleasing to them than those of the 
Turkish soldiery. They have not forgotten 
Spain and its enchantments. Their counte- 
nances and gestures, and their whole demean- 


* M. Pichon states the whole population of the 
town of Algiers to have been on the 1st of June, 
1832, as follows: — Moors, 14,000; Jews 5,400; 
Turks 120; Europeans 4,021 ; of whom 421 were 
British subjects, cniefly from Malta ; 1,927 French; 
1,052 Spaniards; 234 Germans; 10C Italians, (p. 
118.) The French army amounts to more than 
20,000 men throughout the regency. At the inva- 
sion it amounted to 37,000 men, of whom 3,000 
were killed by the enemy ; and sickness had once 
reduced the remainder to 18,000. Raynal, (p. llfi.) 
The population of the interior is estimated at va- 
rious amounts, from 800,000 to 3,000,000 souls, 
(lb. p. 85.) 
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our, are strikingly Spanish. One of them, Sidi 
Bou Dharba, told me one day that by his mo- 
ther's side he was descended from the Moors 
of Grenada. I have often played at whist or 
6cart6 with these pretended barbarians, and 
found myself in enlightened discussion upon 
the comparative merits of European and Mos- 
lem manners. Their dwellings are fitted up 
with great luxury. At the country house of 
Sidi Hamedan, whose eldest son was educated 
at Paris, are to be seen all the resources of a 
man of taste, a library, and a garden laid out in 
the English style. Polygamy is almost un- 
known at Algiers. The women have much 
more freedom than in other Mohammedan 
countries. They have the exclusive manage- 
ment of the house, and pay much attention to 
the education of their children. The Algerines 
axe fond of music, and offered to contribute to- 
wards the expense of a theatre. Many of them 
speak French, Italian, Spanish, and English. 
And what seems decisive as to the civilization 
of the Moors, they possess a great number of 
Bchools conducted upon the Lancaster and Bell 
systems of mutual instruction; and primary in- 
struction is more general than in France. It 
is a great error to suppose them hostile to our 
more enlightened views. 

44 The Jews are in a state of great degrada- 
tion. Three centuries of oppression have re- 
duced them to extreme baseness of character; 
although among them too, individuals are to 
be found of much merit. 

44 The Bedouins or Arabs, are a tractable 
race ; but if oppressed they will speedily escape 
to the desert. Their active and well armed 
cavalry did us much damage during the cam- 
paign. 

44 The Cabyles are the ancient inhabitants of 
the country, who now possess the mountains, 
where they have resisted with extraordinary 
' success the conquerors of Africa, for 2,000 years. 
Carthaginians, Romans, Vandals, Arabs, and 
Turks, have equally failed to subdue them, 
although often benefited by their alliance. 
.... They raise more grain than they con- 
sume, and want neighbours to receive the su- 
perfluity. They furnish the regency with al- 
most all its oil. They can make gunpowder 
and fire-arms; and they manufacture a great 
quantity of cloth, either from wool or camel’s 
hair. Their desire for wealth is a constant en- 
gine of communication with them; and their 
industry is celebrated. For many years the 
European consuls have been allowed to hire 
their domestic servants from this race of peo- 
ple;, and their activity, attachment, and fidelity 
are universally praised.” — Raynal. p. 20 — 40. 

These are the different races of men with 
whom Europeans have come into new rela- 
tions of intimacy by the taking of Algiers ; 
and it will be disgraceful indeed to Europe if 
the connexion only produces fresh enmity. 
Gerard was minister in 1830; he wisely de- 
* -dared, that nothing should be done but in 
consistency with the interests and feelings of 
the natives. Hitherto that promise has been 
miserably broken. The same course which 
more than any other cause sapped the power 
of Spain in America, and which disgraces our 
own colonial administration at the Cape of 


Good Hope and in Australia in regard to the 
native tribes, is recklessly pursued by the 
French. But as the natives of Northern Africa 
are powerful by their habits, numbers, and 
position, the result will probably be very dif- 
ferent. During three years, they have kept 
the invaders within the walls, or in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the towns; and M. 
Pichon (the civil governor during six monthi 
in 1832) is of opinion that 100,000 men will 
be insufficient to subdue the country, if the 
present system be not altered.* 

The events which are preparing in the East 
may perhaps compel a thorough change. The 
wrongs inflicted by English influence at Tri- 
poli, and the abuse of French power at Algiers, 
may be fated to find avengers little expected 
in the west of the Mediterranean. The en- 
gagements of the Proclamation of 1830 how- 
ever, point at the possibility of a happier 
issue ; and the path of honour which requires 
the observance of these engagements, might 
prove to be also the way to security and lasting 
good. 

It is a mere* pretence to say that different 
rules are necessary in our relations with Ma- 
hommedans, from those which govern inter- 
course between European races. Justice is 
robust, and can be transplanted into the re- 
motest soil; and political unions admit of in- 
definite extension. All the races of mankind 
have really kind sentiments for each other in 
the mass; and honest governments would im- 
prove the good tendency into lasting friend- 
ships. Early in the thirteenth century, even 

* The warning of M. Piohon is so strong, that 
the original words are worth preserving. Its pru- 
dence is confirmed by all that is known of the 
country, and of the events of the last three years 
there/ 

“ Dansun systeme de colonization comme on Is 
fait, en apparance, adopter le gouvemeinent, « 
n’est comme je Pai dit, ni viogl, ni trente milk 
hommes qu’il faut , roais cent raillc homines; ct 
cela avec une depen se qui, independainment de h 
depense militaint, se compterait par dizaines de 
millions, seulcment pour disposer completement 
de la Metidja, ct la livrer vacante aux Mixatue 
tmlle colons dont on a parle; venaut d*ou, s’etab- 
lissant avec quoi, e’est ce qu’on ne dit pas. 11 fau- 
droit commander tout le petit Atlas, en dominer 
tout le re vers meridional, et occuper a deraeure le 
col de Teniah et Medeah. C’est une service, qui 
avec celui de la garrison d*Alger, occuperait cio- 
quante mi lie hommes* Et la tentative, jugee dans 
1’armee, ne donneroit que honte et desastres. 
Comme elle auroit pour effet de chasser devout 
nous tous les cultivateurs de l’Atlas et de la plaine, 
ct d’aneantir les cultures, la premiere dimcultie 
serait d’alimenter une force aussi nombreuse. II 
faudrait la nourrir de France, et avec quels trans- 
ports en Alger! L’occupation, dans un systeme 
aussi hostile, de la Metidja, et du petit Atlas, avee 
une guerre continuelle sur notre front, necessiterait 
une plus grande force d’occupation pour les deux 
provinces de Pouest et de Pest, d*Or»n et de Con- 
stantine. Un tel systeme acheverait de souder 
tomes les races contre nous, les Maures et Cou- 
louglis, comine les Arabes et les Cabyles. ” — 
en 1830, Par M. Pichon, p. 314 
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when the recent outrages of the crusaders 
had roused a bitter spirit of vengeance in the 
minds of the eastern Mohammedans against 
Christians in general, a good understanding 
existed between different classes of both, in 
many important respects. Leibnitz* has 
abridged a treaty made at that time by the 
Florentines with the Soudan of Egypt, stipu- 
lating for a free admission of their merchants 
into that country, — for their safe residence 
there, — and for liberty to depart at their plea- 
sure. They were also to be allowed to build 
a church, and to have a consul and magistrate 
of their own. At the same time the Moham- 
medans had consuls in the south of Europe, 
with liberty to be governed by their own laws 
in matters arising among themselves when 
trading there. Wars afterwards for many cen- 
times checked these good regulations; and 
on both sides religious intolerance, with the 
spirit of conquest, created fatal obstacles to 
frank communication. The u Christian dogs” 
were long objects of hatred and contempt to 
the Mohammedans ; and however ill founded 
in English law might be Lord Coke’s opinion 
that the latter were to be held perpetual ene- 
mies by all Christians, it is not to be denied 
that such was the rule in other European 
countries, t 

But it is time these abominations should 
cease. Experience proves that the Moham- 
medans are not unchangeable. But, even if 
they still adhere to any degree of prejudice 
against Europeans, sound policy and national 
honour demand that Europeans should act 
upon better principles. Concord can only be 
secured by the abandonment of our own false 
opinions, and by the extinction of violences 
! which daily revive the waning prejudices of 
I the Mohammedans. 

I The conquest of Algiers, with the good and 
evil that has been done by it to Northern Af- 
rica, has increased the importance of the sub- 
ject. Things cannot remain long in their pre- 
sent state in those parts of the world, which 
offer so much to interest the scholar, and the 
advocate of “ civil and religious liberty all over 
. the world.” The settlement of the French 
in Algiers has produced effects already deep 
in the desert. If a mad and unprofitable spi- 
rit of conquest by the sword had not deprived 
France of the fruits of her acquisition, her in- 
fluence must have spread east and west to an 
extent and with a rapidity not easily to be 
calculated. The field was, and perhaps still 


* Leibnitz’s Abridgment of the Law of Nations, 
quoted hy Borel on Consuls, p. 156. 

t It is the virtuous Chancellor L*Hopital who 
lays; “C’est folie d’espgrer paix entre les per- 
tonnes qui sont de diverse# religions. Les Juifs 
oat estime toutes autres nations, corame etrangers 
et leurs ennemis : les autres nations ont eu sero- 
bUble opinion des Juifs. Je laisse les Mahume- 
tiAes, qui nous ont toujours reputes leurs enne- 
mis, et nous eux. ” 

Harangue a Orleans, 13 Decembre, 1560. 


is, most splendid. A wise and honourable 
course pursued by France and England in Af- 
rica, might ensure the revival of the brighter 
days of these countries, rich with the recol- 
lections of Carthaginian wealth, of Arabian 
chivalry and learning. The merchant-kings 
of Carthage failed to secure the support of Af- 
rica, because they were cruel and systematically 
unjust to her native tribee; and so Rome came 
out victorious in the contest with their power. 
The early Christians soon forgot their law of 
charity, which pursued to its true consequences 
might have perpetuated the empire they held 
for some centuries over men’s hearts from the 
Mediterranean to Abyssinia. The Moham- 
medan faith has held a more lasting sway; 
and to the Equator has abolished human sa- 
crifices, spread letters into every hamlet, and 
carried comraeroe from the Red Sea to Tan- 
gier and Sierra Leone. But the Mohamme- 
dan faith has been as intolerant, as Chris- 
tianity in its corruption. The Mohammedans 
practise the slave trade upon a vast scale, and 
make proselytes by the sword. Their faith 
will therefore give way before the better prin- 
ciples which Europeans may establish; and 
certain it is, that the talisman of Mohammedan 
invincibility is shivered to atoms in India, in 
Asia Minor, and in Africa. It remains to be 
seen whether civilized Europe is oapable of 
rearing a better structure by the ways of peace. 

The interesting situation of Northern Africa 
at present, will be appreciated by a short no- 
tice of the recent progress of the medical 
science in Africa, under the auspices of a 
Jewish physician, M. Clot-Bey, who is in the 
service of the enterprising Pacha of Egypt. 
M. Clot-Bey’s report of his proceedings in 
Egypt, made to the Academy of Medicine in 
Paris, contains the following passages which 
require no comment . — u I conceived the de- 
sign of establishing a school of medicine in 
Cairo; an object full of difficulty, in conse- 
quence of the prejudices of the people against 
anatomy, and the ignorance of the interpre- 
ters on medical terms.” After stating the 
prudent course he pursued to ultimate success, 
in removing popular objections to handling 
dead bodies, be adds, “ after establishing ray 
school, in which subjects were dissected freely, 
I caused translations to be made of M. Magen- 
die’s book on Physiology — of M. Begin’s Sur- 
gical Pathology — of that of MM. Roche and 
Sanson — and of four other good medical trea- 
tises. With the aid of some learned Arabs, a 
medical dictionary has been composed in Ara- 
bic, and other elementary books begun. Fe- 
male negroes and Abyasinians have been tanght 
the art of accouchement; and numerous stu- 
dents are now actively engaged in general me- 
dical pursuits. Some Christians from Smyrna 
have entered themselves at our school, upon 
an equal footing with the Mohammedans ; and 
when the Pacha lately advanced into Syria, 
he was supplied with two hundred and fitly 
surgeons for the Egyptian army. The day 
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will arrive when the Arabs will be discoverers 
in medicine and science as their forefathers 
were. At the great school, there are now 
nearly four hundred pupils; of whom 1 have 
brought sixteen of the most able, to pursue 
their studies to the highest degree at Paris.” 

This is in Egypt; — how much of the like 
has been done at Algiers? How vastly more 
worthy of man without a tail, than to tell that 
“ our native troops, commanded by Captain 

Z , returned bringing with them three 

heads of the enemy.” 


From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 

HYPOCHONDRIASIS AND HYSTERIE* 

Among the parts of medical study which 
would seem particularly to recommend them* 
selves to general readers, we should be dis- 
posed to place that “ philosophical” conside- 
ration professed by Dr, Dubois of the melan- 
choly malady to which physicians give the 
name of hypochondriasis; and of that change- 
ful disorder which vexes the female constitu- 
tion, and baffles the medical practitioner, under 
the comprehensive appellation of hysteria. 
Both these affections, whilst they grievously 
disturb the body, either take their origin, or 
derive aggravation from, or induce, in different 
examples, great disturbance or impairment of 
mind ; inasmuch that the most zealous writer 
of prescriptions can hardly promise deliverance 
from either disease, unaided by some general 
mental regimen. 

Like all states of mental disorder too, these 
appear to increase in frequency with the in- 
creasing .civilization of communities; to ac- 
company the rising degrees of refinement, 
and most to develope themselves — but espe- 
cially hypochondriasis — in nervous systems 
which cultivation and enterprise have excited, 
and reflection has exercised, and vehement 
passions have moved. This consideration 
adds to their interest with those who are na- 
turally or accidentally the guardians and di- 
rectors of young persons, especially in an age 
and country in which the general aspiration 
seems to be to repress the natural emotions, 
and level all varieties of mind to a smooth and 
indiscriminate apathy; leaving, however, a 
free admission to all the miseries which spring 
from artificial wants — from an ill-regulated 
ambition, inconsistent with true independence 
of character — and from a wide-spreading love 
of ostentation and luxury. 

Reflections of this kind run the risk of being 
classed among the common-places of writers 
unable to take a rational view of society, and 


* Historic Philosophique de l’Hypochondrie et 
de PHystcrie. Par E. Frederic Dubois (d* Amiens, ) ' 
Docteur en Medecine, 8^o. Ouvrage couronnee par 
la Soeiete Royale de Medecine de Bordeaux. Paris, 
1833. 8vo. 


who draw conclusions without the advantage 
of a sufficient range of observation. Never- 
theless, the connexion between such circum- 
stances and nervous disorders has attracted 
the attention of every observant physician 
from Galen down to the present time. 

M. Dubois’ treatise was published in answer 
to a question proposed by the Royal Society ; 
of Medicine of Bordeaux, by which the re- 
spondents were required “ to examine and com- I 
pare the different opinions entertained con- 
cerning the nature, seat, causes, symptoms, 
prognostics and remedies of hypochondriasis 
and hysteria, and to demonstrate the identity 
or the distinctnesrof these two diseases.” In 
undertaking his task, M. Dubois has proceeded 
with so much judgment, and has evinced so 
much research and reflection, as to illustrate, 
with great credit to himself, the calm and phi- 
losophical spirit of inquiry which we venture 
to pronounce the characteristic of the most 
eminent among French physicians of the pre- 
sent day. We have in this treatise none of 
those fanciful hypothesis unsustained by facts, 
and none of that verbose and idle declamation 
wbieh not many years ago too much abounded 
in French medicine, but which seem now to 
have found a place of refuge among the Ger- 
mans, leaving the French territory under the 
dominion of sense and reason alone. 

We shall not think it incumbent upon us 
to follow M. Dubois throughout his somewhat 
long examination of all the authorities, ancient 
and modern, who have either asserted or de- 
nied the identity or separateness of the two 
diseases of which he treats. His particular 
plan necessarily led him fully into that com- 
parison of opinions, and has caused his book 
to be in its nature critical ; whilst at the same 
time his industry and taste have prevented its 
being superficial. If it must be allowed that 
on some points he is too diffuse, 6uch a fault 
is not to be too severely censured in a provin- 
cial author, who is always likely to forget that 
his lucubrations will meet eyes more learned | 
than those of his immediate professional neigh- 
bours. The learning and ability displayed by 
him are Buch, that both general and profes- 
sional readers will peruse the “ Philosophical 
History of Hypochondriasis and Hysteria” 
with pleasure and advantage. 

It is remarkable that the idea which occa- 
sioned the publication of M. Dubois’ work is 
such as would seem, so far from requiring any 
discussion, to be entirely without even proba- 
ble support — we mean that of the identity of 
hypochondriasis and hysteria. Although this 
identity has been maintained by many authors, 
there is not only, in the symptoms, the causes, 
and the treatment of the maladies, little like 
an approach to identity, but there actually ap- 
pears to us to be no kind of resemblance. In 
the symptoms of the two disorders especially, 
there is little or nothing in common. Hyste- 
rical patients may indeed be hypochondriacal, 
and hypochondriacs may be hysterical; bat 
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the mobility, the super-excitability of the hys- 
teric constitution is still broadly distinguished 
from the dull mono-maniacal fancies of the 
hypochondriacal temperament. Hysteria sel- 
dom appears in men ; hypochondriasis much 
more frequently in men than in women. Hys- 
teria is a disease of the weak, the restless, the 
excitable ; hypochondriasis, of the sedate and 
contemplative. Hysteria is often linked with 
inordinate passions, aud fostered by luxury ; 
hypochondriasis assails those whose minds, 
after being severely bent to one pursuit, are 
allowed to fall into relaxation and compara- 
tive indolence. Whatever exalts the sensibi- 
lity, as poetry, music, the fine arts, may dis- 
pose to hysteria ; but in many of these things 
the harassed hypochondriac finds temporary 
relief. Hypochondriasis affects the retired 
man of business, the disbanded soldier, the 
sailor paid off ; hysteria affects young females, 
commonly in the prime of life, and whose pro- 
foundest application is to the perusal of the 
newest romance. The season of man’s life in 
which the gloomy tortures of hypochondriasis 
advance upon him is more especially that in 
which, as M. Dubois has expressed it, “ unde- 
ceived, and now reclaimed from all external 
attachments, man makes a sad return upon 
himself;” or in words more ‘familiar to Eng- 
lish ears, when the heyday of life is passed, 
and man has turned the corner of forty-five 
or fifty. There is no analogy between man’s 
condition at this unwelcome period of life and 
that of the patients most prone to hysteria — 
the juvenes mulicrcula, qua sunt sensibilioris 
generis nervosi , textura tenuioris , so truly thus 
ponrtrayed by Aretsus. 

A comfortable looking gentleman, of easy 
fortune, whose house, whose equipage, whose 
dinners, whose general condition, seem calcu- 
lated to excite the envy of his toiling neigh- 
bours, begins about the age of forty-five, then, 
or fifty, to lose his cheerfulness, to forego his 
customary exercises, to make his diet a subject 
of careful study, to regard with especial dislike 
any wind that approaches within a few points of 
of the east, and to clothe himself in superabun- 
dant raiment* His conversation has undergone 
a change. From discourse relating to the sports 
of the field, or grave discussions of the corn laws 
and currency question, he perpetually deviates 
to the subject of his own health. He eats 
well three times a day, but complains of loss 
of appetite. He looks smooth and ruddy, but 
tells you that he loses flesh daily. His coun- 
tenance assumes a melancholy cast, and all 
his meditations tend toward the subject of his 
digestive organs. He acquires an unhappy 
habit of feeling his own pulse, and he often 
walks to the looking-glass to inspect his 
tongne. He is very particular in the matter 
of his excretions, keeps a journal of his symp- 
toms and feelipgs, and weighs himself once a 
week. There is nothing of which he is more 
convinced than that by his sensations he can 
trace his food through all the carves of his 


bowels down to one particular point, where 
he strongly suspects the intestinal canal ends 
in something very much like a cul-de-sac. If 
this unfortunate gentleman is blest with an 
apothecary largely endowed with the gift of 
listening, to him the patient unfolds a tale of 
sufferings various and distressing : all his sen- 
sations, perverted from their proper ends, seem 
to have become the instruments of annoyance. 
All the powers of language are employed to 
describe the various perplexities which wait 
upon the functions of digestion and assimila- 
tion ; the stomach has no capacity for suffering 
which is not called into activity ; it is craving 
or vexed with nausea; it is distended, over- 
loaded, aching, gnawing, burning, and drawn 
up with spasms ; whilst the sympathetic in- 
testines are seized with sudden pains and in- 
describable griefs, which lead the sufferer at 
length to believe, that every viscus in his 
body is turned upside down. Every particu- 
lar connected with the supposed history of hie 
case seems to him worth preserving. M. Du- 
bois quotes the letter of such a patient to hie 
physician, and it begins — “ You shall be told, 
sir, my whole history. I was born at Geneva, 
and my father and mother were both very ner- 
vous.” This is to begin at the beginning. 

It may be that the alterative pills of the 
excellent apothecary, and his infallible black 
draught, fail to give relief. But kind friends 
| and neighbours, overflowing with compassion, 
fill the house with medicines of their own re- 
commendation, and which are spoken very 
highly of in advertisements. Some of these 
are rather violent, and bring the patient to so 
faint a condition that he passes quickly to the 
other stages of a disorder which is now ad- 
vanced to a very promising hypochondriasis. 

The patient then, perhaps, experiences a di- 
vision of his pains, without much diminution 
of them. No longer concentrated on the first 
passages, they are dispersed over the whole 
economy. Wherever, in the universal frame 
of his body, there is a nerve or a bloodvessel, 
there is there also some uneasy irregularity. 
His head alone is affected with as many ma- 
ladies as would fill an hospital. Flashes of 
light affect his eyes ; the noise of waters is in 
his ears ; stabs of pain affect his temples ; in- 
visible bonds bind his aching brow; upon the 
vertex sits a load heavier than that carried by 
the strongest porter ; the foot of a giant presses 
on his neck and shoulders. In these sensa- 
tions there is frequent variety, but rare relief. 
All at once loud bells ring within the cham- 
bers cf the inner ear; or the sound of artillery, 
or voices as of a multitude, break in upon the 
silence of the hypochondriac's parlour. Then 
his eyes become fantastically affected ; the 
landscape is enveloped in smoke; the columns 
of the morning paper move en echellon ; the 
patient is quite convinced that he is growing 
blind. It is incredible how much he suffers 
from the noise of children ; the servants shut 
the doors with a violence that distracts him ; 
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and all his friends have acquired an unac- 
countable trick of talking loud. 

In all this, although its detail conveys even 
to the most compassionate hearer an idea of 
fancy and exaggeration, there is much real 
and pitiable suffering. Yet this is but a part 
of the woes of a hypochondriac. His very 
heart does not beat os it used to beat: it 
throbs, and jumps, and flutters, and some- 
times seems to come to a complete standstill. 
When he liefe on his left side, it knocks against 
his ribs as if it would come out of his thorax ; 
and when he turns fbr relief to bis right, the 
heart turnj too, and keeps up the same dis- 
turbance. Then every particle of his skin 
has acquired an intensity of feeling ; a cur- 
rent of air, an open door, torments him ; the 
halo of fresh atmosphere which comes into his 
close room with friends who have been riding 
or walking out of doors feels raw and irritating 
to his organs of respiration, and chills his 
blood. Easy chair, or comfortable sofa, he 
can find none. He loads himself with under- 
waistcoats of all denominations, and in num- 
bers without number. He cannot always open 
his mouth with impunity, for the fog pene- 
trates to his stomach and refrigerates the vital 
organs, so that he does not recover it for the 
whole day. 

The mind, which has not been quite free 
from impairment from the first, now becomes 
more gravely affected. Reading and all men- 
tal occupation become irksome ; every view 
of the past is tinctured with sadness ; the fu- 
ture prospect is without hope; and the fear of 
death is for ever impending. 

“ The sun grows pale ; 

A mournful visionary light o’erspreads 

The cheerful faqe of nature : earth becomes 

A dreary desert, and heaven frowns above. ” 

Strange fancies introduce themselves among 
the sufferer's thoughts. Sometimes he sup- 
poses himself to be expanded like a balloon, 
and his specific gravity diminished, so that he 
dreads an involuntary ascent to the stars. Or 
his solid bulk is imagined to be so enlarged 
that it perplexes him to think how he shall 
get through the door. Certain untrue sensa- 
tions in the lower limbs persuade him that 
they are made of glass *, or his perceptions 
are so compressed that he conceives himself 
to be a piece of money. He often thinks him- 
self dying, and is occasionally satisfied that 
he is dead. t 

Such is the disorder which medical wri- 
ters call hypochondriasis. It happens, oddly 
enough, that the very errors of the faculty 
not unfrequently produce a great deal of com- 
fort to persons labouring under this disorder. 
Well persuaded themselves that they labour 
under many grievous diseases, of which some 
one is the chief, they are never so happy as 
when they meet with a medical practitioner 
who, either in his innocence or artfully, fixes 
boldly on some organ as the fountain and ori- 


gin of all the patient's symptoms. The p* 
tient tells his friends, with the air of a nun 
comfortably relieved from every doubt, tbit 
his new doctor has found out his complaint, 
and that he has got a disease of the meseaterk 
glands, or a scirrhus of the bowels, or a sof- 
tening of the brain. He now knows what he 
is about, and can pursue a regular plan *, which 
he does until he removes to some other fa- 
shionable resort of the sick,— calls ia another 
doctor, and finds out they were quite mistakes 
at Bath and Cheltenham, and that be laboan 
under some other malady, but quits as in- 
curable. 

In the meaji time, the worst part of the cue 
is, that there ia probably some real disorders 
the bottom of all these complaints, and which 
requires for its detection and managemeat i 
rarer sagacity and a more skilful applieSiM 
of medicine than is to be expected from ttos 
who are the readiest to prey upon the wed- 
ness and credulity of hypochondriac patkafc 

In M. Duboia’ opinion, the disorder in tk 
commencement is always purely mental; 
some function becomes secondarily trooblfi 
and disordered structure of some organ my 
be the ultimate consequence. A consider*!* 
of the different circumstances and differ* 
ranks and kinds of life in which bypocfce* 
driaais appears, would lead us, however, a 
think that this observation, although true 3 
several instances, is not so in all ; and tbat,fcy 
that reflex operation of morbid caase«,of wkei 
we find so many illustrations in other distil* 
the hypochondriasis is often consequent « 
bodily disorders existing in the orgtns of di- 
gestion, which we have seen are in all earn 
soon and seriously disturbed. 

By writers in general, hypochondriasis b» 
been considered as particularly corns** 3 
England. Admitting the fact, its expknat* 
is not, we apprehend, to be sought solely s 
our variable climate. The frequent glooms* 
of our sky, which ho been accused of “de- 
posing ail hearts to sadness," it more tktf 
compensated for, by its enlivening mntabilrfy 
and those who, ungrateful for the gurg** 
springs, the cool refreshing autumns, sod 
summers not intolerable, of our climate, 
sung the praises of warmer regions tad i 
cloudless sky, have in most instances had si 
opportunity of making a comparison bet** 
the climate of England and that of theorer-n*d 
South of Europe. Certainly, hypocbotdn* 
maladies seem most to affect the north-** 
portions of Europe ; but the cause is perbi* 
to be found in the greater mental activity t* 
terprise, and exposure to ail the re ve rs e s 
fluctuations of fortune, which belong to tk 
state of society in these countries. Eves d* 
imagination of the northern nations, •* * 
Dubois has well remarked, is less sensoaU* 
corporeal, if wertbay so say, and more absfi* 
and creative than the same faculty in thei* 
less people of the south. 

Inasmuch os some forms of government *** 
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Bore or less favourable to the mental habits 
we have mentioned, they may, of course, be 
snpposed to promote the growth of hypochon- 
driasis. Republics, which afford opportunities 
of rising to ambitious persons in private life, 
and also expose them to be suddenly thrown 
down from their elevation by the fickle sen- 
tence of the multitude, are thought by M. 
Dc!x>is to abound more in examples of hypo- 
chondriasis than other kinds of state govern- 
ments. It seems at first sight curious that 
spiritualists and other religious mystics are 
not prone to hypochondriasis, such vagaries 
of tender, sensitive, and pious minds being 
most frequently associated with ^he hysterical 
constitution. 

Among trades, weavers and tailors are great 
hypochondriacs ; but shoemakers seem to be 
in this respect pre-eminently wretched. Zim- 
merman pointed out this fact, and ample ex- 
perience has verified it, so that we feel sur- 
prise to find M. Dubois expressing a doubt 
upon the subject. Seated all day on a low 
seat; pressing obdurate last and leather against 
the epigastrium; dragging reluctant thread 
into hard and durable stitches; or hammering 
heels and toes with much monotony ; the cob- 
bler’s mind, regardless of the proverb, wanders 
into regions metaphysical and political and 
theological ; and from men thus employed 
have sprung many founders of sects, religious 
reformers, gloomy politicians, “ bards, sophists, 
statesmen,” and all other “ unquiet things,” 
including a countless host of hypochondriacs. 
The dark and pensive aspect of shoemakers 
in general is matter of common observation. 
It is but justice to them, however, to say, that 
their acquisitions of knowledge and their ha- 
bits of reflection are often such as to command 
admiration. The hypochondriacal cast of their 
minds is probably in part induced by the im- 
perfect action of the stomach, liver, and in- 
testines, in consequence of the position in 
which they usually sit at work. General 
readers may be glad to be informed that the 
regions under the short ribs on each side are 
called by anatomists hypochondria , and that 
in these regions are lodged some of the most 
important organs of digestion, from a supposed 
impairment of which the hypochondriacal ma- 
lady gained its appellation. It has also been 
called the English malady, and the Spleen f 
from its imaginary connexion with the disease 
of that organ, which does not seem to be ve- 
rified by experience. 

Bnt of all hypochondriacs commend us to 
clergymen. The active men of business, tra- 
velling with, speed of horses or of steam to 
some great mart of traffic and gain, sighs as 
he passes a beautiful parsonage-house, and la- 
ments that his father had not brought him up 
for the church. The clergyman, meanwhile, 
repines over the inactivity oftjiis station, and 
the absence of all the stimuli to ambition 
which banish rest from other men. His du- 
ties are few and easy ; his inqome, it may be, 
Museum . — V ol. XXIII. 


comfortable, but often neither good nor bad, 
nor likely to be increased. Except in the 
shooting season, he takes very little exercise ; 
his appetite for food is, unavoidably, and with- 
out the least reflection upon him, one of the 
principal things which redeems his life from 
a condition of chronic drowsiness; on those 
days, at least, when there is nobody to be bu- 
ried, or christened, or married, or sent to pri- 
son. Hence flow many evils ; digestion im- 
perfect, sluggish and yet untranquil bowels, 
restless nights, nervous mornings, and devils 
blue — in short, all the grievances of hypo- 
chondriasis. 

The professors of medicine are, we fear, 
open to the reproach not only of desponding 
when they are ill concerning the efficacy of 
the many coloured mixtures with which they 
face the fell diseases of other persons, but also 
to that of fancying themselves the subjects of 
lamentable maladies which have no real exist- 
ence. We believe, however, that these sus- 
picious appearances of hypochondriasis are 
only common among young practitioners, 
whom the small number of their patients 
leaves too much time to reflect upon their 
individual physiology. 

It is some disappointment to a humane per- 
son to find that of all men who are discon- 
tented with their lot, none exceed in the quan- 
tity of their grumbling, and in the habit of 
looking on the wrong side of things, and in a 
proclivity to hypochondriacal imaginations, 
the old pensioners of the army and the navy at 
Chelsea and at Greenwich. Placed above the 
fear of want, but deprived of all motive to ex- 
ertion, neither moved by hope nor by fear, for 
they have neither promotion to look to nor 
disgrace to apprehend, they are miserable pre- 
cisely because they have nothing to do. We 
have often thought that some gentle duties, 
analogous to the former habits of the lives of 
these deserving old men, would be a great 
blessing to them. 

Many amusing stories have been told of el- 
derly men of business, who, retiring from trade 
or customary occupations, with a fortune, have 
lived to feel all the embarrassment of riches. 
Professional men have furnished some exam- 
ples, also, of persons who, although possessing 
an ample income, yet, missing their daily ac- 
cumulation of fees, and finding that their ex- 
penses were not diminished, have been heartily 
glad to abandon all rural ambition, and desert- 
ing the dull ranks of country gentlemen, have 
thrown themselves once more into the great 
gulf-stream of London and of business ; driven 
to this resolution by finding that fears of ruin 
began to haunt them, that the stomach was 
never in good humour, and that leisure and 
dignity, although praised by the poets, were 
exceedingly uncomfortable. 

The most interesting and the most melancho* 
ly hypochondriacs are, however, to be found 
among men of cultivated minds and sedentary 
habits, whose suffering appear but little in their 
No. 136.— 2 L 
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works. Many a page; which has made a thou- 
sand readers gay, has been written in all the 
misery of hypochondriasis; and some of the 
finest productions of literature have been pro- 
duced at the price of an affliction which seems 
to embody every oUier form of affliction. On 
persons of this kind both the mental and the 
bodily causes of hypochondriasis are accumu- 
lated. Neglect of exercise is combined with 
frequent mental excitement, and a constitution 
of peculiar sensibility is exposed to all the 
trials incidental to men of little worldly wis- 
dom and small possessions. Depressing cir- 
cumstances, a jaded mind, a feeble body, and 
rebellious digestive organs, thus conspire to 
call up all the demons of hypochondriasis and 
of melancholy, and the days of the unhappy 
victim become pretty equally divided between 
mental brilliancy and a state bordering on 
moody madness. To all English readers the 
illustration afforded by the accomplished and 
amiable Cowper will present itself. Among 
French writers, few have presented a more 
remarkable example of it than Jean Jaques 
Rousseau, whose case, recorded in his own 
vivid language, M. Dubois has quoted in his 
treatise. 

“ My health ,*’ however, says Rousseau, after 
he haa gone into the country with Madame de 
Warens, “ did not improve; I was as pale as 
death, and meagre as a skeleton ; 1 had dreadful 
pulsation of arteries: — to finish myself, having 
read among other things a little physiology, I set 
to work to study anatomy ; and passing in review • 
the multitude and the play of the parts which 
compose my machine, 1 was in expectation of 
finding them all put out of order twenty times a 
day. Far from being astonished at finding my- 
self dying, I was only astonished that 1 continued 
to live ; and that I did npt read a description of 
any malady which I did not at once believe my- 
self to have. I am sure, if I had never been ill, 
this fatal study would have made me so. Find- 
ing in every disease the symptoms of my own, 
I thought 1 had them every one ; and I acquired 
in addition one still more cruel, of which i 
thought myself fVee, the fantasy of curing my- 
self. It is difficult to avoid this when one takes 
to reading books of medicine. By dint of ex- 
ploring, reflecting, and comparing, I conceived 
that the foundation of all my ailments was a 
polypus of the heart, and even a physician 
seemed struck with this notion. I exercised 
all the powers of my mind to find out how to 
cure a polypus of the heart, being resolved to 
undertake this wonderful case. It had been 
said that M. Fixes, of Montpellier, had cured a 
polypus of .that sort: nothing more was requi- 
site to inspire me with the desire of going to 
consult M. Fizes. The hope of being cured 
revived my courage and my strength.’ 

On his way to Montpellier, Rousseau, who 
spent much of his life in flirtations, commenced 
a flirtation with a certain Madame de Lar- 
nage. 

“ So, Madame de Larnage," he continues, 
“ takes me under hand} and adieu poor Jean 
Jaques! or rather, adieu fever, vapours, and 


the polypus ! I forgot during my journey tint 
I was a sick man ! but I recollected it when 1 
got to Montpellier. I went and consulted the 
most celebrated practitioners, and above all M. 
Fizes. By way of additional precaution, 1 be- 
came a boarder in the house of a physician. 1 
quitted that city at the end of six weeks or two 
months, leaving there a dozen louis, without 
any advantage to my health.” 

Supported by this case and others, M. Dubois 
lays great stress on the evil habit of reading 
medical books. There can be no doubt that 
hypochondriacal persons are fond of perusing 
works that treat of disease, and much addicted 
to seeing their own case in every page; but 
we should not, on this account, be inclined to 
discourage all attempts to make the truths of 
medicine familiar to unprofessional persons. 
Medical books of some kind or other, such 
persons will purchase and will study. Care 
should be taken to supply them with sensible 
books, and such as, informing them of the 
wonders of the bodily functions, would also 
teach them to place their greatest reliance, 
as regarded setting the functions in order 
when impaired, on those who had most studied 
them. It is to the deplorable ignorance, even 
of persons of education, with respect to the 
structure and functions of the human body, 
and every thing which relates to health and 
disease, that we must ascribe the inability of 
such persons to distinguish between the ra- 
tional practitioner and the quack. The higher 
classes, especially, hold regular physic and 
physicians of small account. Their idea of 
medicine is, that it is an art, a craft, a kind of 
knack , (to use a somewhat inelegant bat not 
inexpressive word,) which some people are 
born with, or attain without study, and by the 
mere felicity of nature. If anatomy and phy- 
siology formed part of a good education, physic 
would reach its proper rank. But those who 
hang with ecstacy over stamens and pistils, or 
fragments of granite and spar, never seem to I 
consider how noble and useful a subject fur 
contemplation exists in their own frames. | 

With increased knowledge, faith in tbe 
nostrums of empirics would soon be eitin~| 
guished, and rash and absurd methods of cure 
abandoned. No patients are more disposed 
to rely on trifles for relief than hypochondriacs. 
Some put their trust in ginger-lozenges, aome 
in hiera-picra, and some in Daffy's Elixir, and 
some in Doctor Somebody’s famous dinner-pill. 
Some rest their hopes on white mustard-seed, 
and others seek solace in breakfasting on fried 
bacon. Some are persuaded that animal food 
will be fatal to them, and some that vegetable* 
are poison. They heroically abandon what- 
ever is denounced; some giving up their 
wine without a sigh, and others resigning 
their tea without a struggle. Rousseau wan 
hypochondriac at a time when thrf motto ol 
medicine might have been that opening lint 
of Pindar, which has so much puzzled thaj 
learned, and which a French translator cooJ 
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rageously rendered c'est une excellente (hose que 
lean. 

“ I watf languishing,” says Rousseau, in his 
Confessions, 44 1 could not bear to take milk ; 
it was necessary to give it up. Water was then 
the fashionable remedy. I took to water ; and 
with so little discretion that it well nigh cured 
me, not of my maladies, but of my Hfe. Every 
morning I went to the fountain with a huge 
goblet, and drank away, whilst 1 walked about, 
to the amount of a couple of bottles. I gave 
np drinking wine with my meals. The water 
was a little hard, as are most of the mountain 
springs. In short, I managed so well, that in 
less than two months I utterly destroyed the 
tone of my stomach, which up to that time had 
been very good. Being no longer able to digest, 
I saw that I must no longer hope to be cured.” 

There are not many maladies of which the 
early and proper treatment is more important 
than this malady of hypochondriasis. Habit 
daily adds to the mental part of the disorder ; 
the corporeal derangements, whether primary 
or secondary, become inveterate by delay; the 
continual attention to sensations heightens 
their force, and seems to impart an activity 
to the extreme nervous branches, or in some 
other way so to disturb both them and the 
small blood-vessels, as actually to cause the 
sopervention of disorders, of which a long 
dread has been entertained. The illustrious 
Laennec was of opinion that long continued 
mental depression favoured the development 
of pulmonary consumption; and an apprehen- 
sion of the occurrence of cancer has often been 
thought to dispose to cancer. But if these 
terrible consequences should not follow, the 
condition of the hypochondriac is yet exceed- 
ingly to be pitied. He is disqualified from 
many or all of the duties of life ; his temper 
yields to continual irritations; his mind be- 
comes weak and habitually directed to trifles ; 
his feelings become selfish and contemptible ; 
and his life ia little better than a long disease. 

The treatment must necessarily be partly 
mental, and partly directed to the regulation 
of the disordered bodily functions. To restore 
the proper condition of the stomach, the liver, 
the duodenum, or some other portion of the 
intestines, may require a skilful physician, 
and varied means; only applicable by those 
whom experience has taught to adapt general 
principles to individual examples. 

Whatever medicines are given, it will ge- 
nerally be found serviceable to combine with 
them some form of bathing. Early hours of 
going to bed and rising; a careful avoidance 
of great irregularities in living, which are of 
all things the most surely paid for by fits of 
despondency ; an agreeable course of reading; 
mach exercise in the open air ; cheerful so- 
ciety whenever society is not more irksome 
than silence and retirement;, a moderate pur- 
suit of field-sports; but, above all things, when 
it is practicable, a frequent change of resi- 
dence; all these things may be looked upon 
as important parts of the treatment. 


The proper regulation of the diet is very 
material ; and it will be happy for the hypo- 
chondriac if, amidst the fancies and the follies 
of medical authorities on this particular point, 
he can elicit from his adviser some rules which 
are not utterly irrational. In general, we ap- 
prehend that the quantity of food taken, and 
the times at which it .is taken, demand more 
attention than the quality or nature of the 
food. Particular cases will suggest particular 
precautions ; but what is commonly called 
living by rule is certainly not the rule of 
health. With a few exceptions, we would 
rather recommend the invalid to peruse Lord 
Bacon's short Essay on the Regimen of Health 
than all the books on diet that were ever com- 
piled. 

Of the importance of a proper regimen of 
the mind in this unfortunate malady, too much 
cannot be said. In some unhappy cases the 
mind is from the first too much diseased to 
permit the establishment of such regimen, 
and, as in the case of Cowper, the prospect is 
truly cheerless. But in many cases the efforts 
of the patient may be successfully roused. A 
journey, a new study or pursuit, frequent rides 
on horseback, or any thing which effects a 
complete diversion of the thoughts, is most 
expedient ; and contrivances apparently slight 
are sometimes rewarded by great results. The 
patient has, in favourable cases, sufficient 
power left to abstract his attention from the 
subject of his own health, and from medical 
reading, if strongly impressed with the dan- 
ger of pursuing such trains of thought: and 
when exhorted to change his diet or regimen, 
to take exercise, or make any other effort, he 
may truly be encouraged with the assurance 
that if he 

“ Throws but a stone, the giant dies.” 

Such are some of the principal circumstances 
worthy of observation in hypochondriasis, a 
disease which, although it sometimes attacks 
women, is much more common, as a conside- 
ration of its causes might lead us to expect, in 
men ; and one of the worst of woes of that pe- 
riod of life when the activity of youth is gone 
and the characteristic serenity of age is not 
yet attained. There is no time in a man’s 
life in which the management of the mind is 
more important than in this; as, without care 
and due precaution, it may prove to be a pe- 
riod of discontent, of unhappiness, and even 
of imprudencies and rashness, for which there 
is no longer the excuse of youth and inexpe- 
rience. 

Hysteria, or hysterical disorder, is, as we 
have already remarked, so different a malady 
from hypochondriasis, that there would be no 
particular propriety in speaking of it after the 
latter disease, if M. Dubois' book, which is 
our text, was not devoted to the consideration 
and comparison of the two affections. Hys- 
teria is not the disorder of middle aged gen- 
tlemen, but of young women, for the most 
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part of delicate frame, highly susceptible 
toerves, indolent habits, and minds less care- 
fully regulated than would be desirable. It 
is, however, sometimes the affliction of older 
females, females of middle age, and occasioned 
by derangements of the health which especially 
disorder the nervous system. In most of its 
forms it is a very troublesome malady, and 
difficult of cure. Yet 60 much may be done, 
by a careful attention to the general regimes 
of young women, to lessen the extreme sus- 
ceptibility of the nervous system, that hyste- 
ria deserves quite as much attention as hypo- 
chondriasis. 

The slighter indications of the hysteric 
temperament generally become observable in 
young women after they have attained the 
age of fourteen or fifteen, and consist of an 
increased sensibility to all causes, however 
trifling, of a nature to produce pleasure or cha- 
grin. After a few years, if the habit of giving 
way to every emotion is not checked, and if 
any circumstances happen which are of a na- 
ture to disturb the affections, the more marked 
features of the disorder called hysterical are 
wont to appear ; such as immoderate fits of 
crying or laughing, easily induced, and very 
irregular spirits. At length, on the occur- 
rence of something which causes either great 
disappointment or unusual sensations of plea- 
sure, or after the excitement of animated 
society, or after dissipation and fatigue, the 
young lady has what is known to be an 
hysteric fit. She bursts into tears, and sobs 
violently, and for a long time, and as if 
she would inevitably be choked ; or, being 
moved to laughter, she continues laughing so 
loudly and so long as to alarm the bystanders. 
Perhaps she falls down, or sinks into a chair, 
quite exhausted. Her face is red, her eyes 
are closed, and the eyelids are tremulous; the 
mouth is often firmly shut. It is perceived 
that the heart palpitates violently, and the 
arteries in the neck pulsate strongly. The 
breathing is variously affected; very often 
there is an evident constriction of the throat, 
and the patient forcibly applies her hands as 
if to remove it ; sometimes the, respiration is 
profound and tranquil, sometimes short and 
hurried. In some cases the hysteric person 
lies composed and quiet, but very often the 
hands and arms are violently thrown about, or 
the hands are strongly pressed upon ihe sto- 
mach, as if for the relief of violent pain ; in 
some instances the trunk of the body is con- 
torted, and occasionally the convulsive move- 
ments are more general and not easily con- 
trolled. Such an attack may last a quarter of 
an hour, or an hour, or even many hours, and 
may leave the -patient uncomfortable, affected 
with headach, and feeling pain in the throat, 
and in those muscles which have been in 
strong action during the fit. Her own ac- 
count of the fit commonly is, that she per- 
ceived a sensation as of a round balHn some 
part of the bowels, Which seemed gradually 


to ascend until it reached the upper part of 
the throat, and then to remain, pressing upon 
the windpipe until she thought she should be 
suffocated. Although there has been such 
loss of control over the voluntary muscles du- 
ring the fit, and such irregularity in their ac- 
tion, it will not be found that the patient 
has always been deprived of opnsciousness of 
. what was taking place around her ; she has 
perhaps heard all that was said, and known 
all that was done, although quite without the 
power to speak, or to give any indication of 
her own feelings or wishes. 

One of the most singular characteristics of 
the hysterical disorder is, that in individuals 
liable to attacks of the above description, or 
any modification of them, (for the forms of the 
paroxysm itself are very variable,) there is 
often a resemblance or simulation of various 
other maladies. There would appear to be 
some unusual condition of all the nerves of 
the body, productive, according to various ac- 
cidental circumstances, of the signs of dis- 
ease in the various parts which they supply, 
although such diseases do not in reality exist. 
Medical practitioners learn to recognise these 
spurious maladies, which quite impose upon 
common observers. A patient is thought to 
be suddenly and violently attacked with in- 
flammation of the brain, or of the bowels, or 
of -the lungs; or, some previous disease ac- 
tually existing, certain symptoms are super- 
added, which make the case unlike any that 
are ever found in systematic descriptions of 
disease. Even in the course of a fever, a 
disease which seldom fails to excite the prac- 
titioner’s anxiety, he is liable to be surprised, 
when the subjects of them are hysterical by 
constitution, by such strange accidents as but 
for that explanation would be either unintelli- 
gible or would mislead him into very errone- 
ous practice. The diagnosis, consequently, or 
detection of hysteria, in all its passible forms 
and combinations, is a very important study 
to the physician; and a thorough acquaint- 
ance with its mutable character, and its pro- 
perty of mixing itself up with other maladies, 
sometimes enables him to tranquillixe the 
fears which such odd combinations of disorder 
are well calculated to excite in the patient’s 
friends and relations. 

Among the many troublesome accompani- 
ments or parts of hysteria, may be mentioned 
a particularly distressing cough, of a distinct 
and marked character. All coughs derive 
some modification from the cause in which 
they originate. The cough of a common cold 
differs from the deep hollow cough of con- 
sumption, and both pre distinct from the 
hoarse cough wbiph generally attends or pre- 
pedes the measles. The cough of hooping- 
cough is distinct from all. But the cough of 
hysteria is not less peculiar ; it is commonly 
loud, short, and repeated ; dry and hard, and 
shaking the whole frame; induced and pro- 
longed by all kinds of mental irritation, and 
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quite refractory under common demulcent and 
anodyne treatment. It is sometimes periodi- 
cal, and dependent on temporary causes; but 
often permanent, or at least not removed until 
by general means the patient’s health and 
strength undergo great improvement. In 
some patients it puts on the character of 
croup, and in others of asthma; still, however, 
in most cases, only admitting of abatement by 
means directed to the general improvement of 
the constitution. 

Imitating almost every disease, hysteria oc- 
casionally puts on many of the signs of ap- 
proaching death. The pulse sinks until it 
can hardly be felt; the hands and feet become 
cold; the patient breathes with difficulty, and 
feels convinced that nothing can save her; 
and these very distressing symptoms and sen- 
sations may last for many hours; may return 
on many successive days, and yield at last, 
leaving the patient quite well. Such things 
happening to persons in the prime of life, 
their blooming appearance some weeks after 
recovery is often remarkably contrasted with 
the gloomy circumstances by which they were 
surrounded when the attacks were at the 
worst. 

If the hypochondriacal patient feels a dread 
of diseases merely on account of some de- 
praved sensations, we cannot wonder that the 
hysteric patient, in whom many of the func- 
tions are often manifestly disturbed, should 
believe herself to be labouring under incura- 
ble disorders. The action of the heart, for in- 
stance, is very frequently irregular in hyste- 
rical patients ; the pulse intermits, and pecu- 
liar sensations of oppression, or obstruction, or 
temporary cessation or interruption of the 
: heart’s action, are not uncommon. The dis- 
tinction of such cases from those in which the 
heart is actually undergoing some change of 
structure is exceedingly important; especially 
| where, as not unfrequently happens, the pal- 
pitation depends on debility, induced perhaps 
by a previous attack of fever or other illness; 

' for in such weakened states the symptoms of 
hysteria often manifest themselves, and blood- 
letting and other measures, which in the case 
of slow organic change might be requisite, 

1 would, by still further increasing the debility, 
exasperate the hysterical malady, and proba- 
bly render it inveterate. 

Divers troublesome symptoms incidental to 
females of delicate constitution, and often 
looked upon as inexplicable, and consequent- 
ly as affording no clear indications of treat- 
ment, are discovered to be truly hysterical in 
their nature, either from its being found that 
leu equivocal signs of hysteria are occasion- 
ally exhibited by the patients liable to them, 
or from the success which follows the admi- 
nistration of what are called anti-hysteric re- 
medies. Among these symptoms are an occa- 
sional loss of voice ; a difficulty of swallowing, 
sometimes so great as to create fears of an ob- 
struction of the gullet ; pain fixed to one par- 


ticular spot, as in the left side, or in the loins, 
or oyer one eye. These affections are no^ 
unfrequently very obstinate, resisting all kinds 
of treatment for months, or returning after 
short intervals of relief, even for years. 
When their dependence on a disordered con- 
dition of the nerves is not suspected, the pa- 
tients are, of course, needlessly subjected to 
various plans of treatment, founded on a belief 
in the existence of local disorder. Extreme 
pain in the course of the spine, with great 
tenderness and a loss of power in one or in 
both of the lower extremities, — a combination 
of symptoms sufficient to excite apprehension, 
— are all found, in some cases, to depend on 
a morbid condition of the nervous system, 
and to be parts of hysteria. All these circum- 
stances expose the hysterical patient to the 
same deceptions which we have said that un- 
principled pretenders to medioine practise 
with so much impunity on the hypochondria- 
cal. To assert the existence of some serious 
local disease, is to gratify the patient by con- 
forming to her own belief, and to ensure her 
fullest confidence. To tell her theA is no lo- 
cal disease; that her symptoms depend upon 
her general state of health; and .that relief is 
only to be expected from long perseverance 1 
in the use of medicine calculated to improve 
it, and united with the sacrifice of some indo- 
lent or luxurious habits ; is to preach a very 
unwelcome doctrine, and often ensures the 
dismissal of the too faithful counsellor. 

The attacks of hysterical pain are some- 
times so sudden and so violent as, when af- 
fecting the head or the bowels, to excite, even 
in the mind of the practitioner, much doubt 
as to their possible origin and tendency, and 
few parts of medical practice call for a more 
careful comparison of all the attendant symp- 
toms. The absence of fever, the tranquillity 
of the pulse, the complete intermissions of 
pain occasionally occurring, and other symp- 
toms according to the particular case, can 
alone be guides to practice, and, warily re- 
garded, save the patient from very unneces- 
sary measures. 

In certain examples of hysteria, the pa- 
roxysm or fit is such that the patient lies mo- 
tionless, breathing slowly and deeply, and re- 
sembling one apoplectic. What is called ca- 
talepsy, or a state in which the muscles, no 
longer obeying the will, continue contracted 
in whatever position or attitude the limbs or 
body may be placed, seems to be a variety of 
hysteria. The trances in which patients have 
been supposed to be dead, hut many of the 
cases of which are fabulous or exaggerated, 
are also of the family of hysteria. 

There are other varieties of hysterical af- 
fections, so extravagantly v odd as sometimes 
to have caused suspicions that the subjects of 
them were under the influence of magic or 
witchcraft. Such strange motions of the 
limbs, such unaccountable predilection for the 
repetition of some unmeaning syllables, or for 
2 L 2 
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Binging, “without mitigation or remorse of 
woice,” a few notes suggested no one can tell 
by what association of ideas, or snatches of 
ballads or spiritual songs, have at times cha- 
racterized this disorder, that its being ascribed 
to supernatural agency really cannot excite 
surprise ; the more especially as such strange 
forms of affliction, like all the forms of hyste- 
ria, are found to be catching , and have even 
at times prevailed as a kind of epidemic. It 
has also sometimes happened, that amidst the 
excitement of the malady, the patients have 
been gifted with such acute mental percep- 
tion, or so much activity of the mental pow- 
ers, and such unwonted eloquence, as to seem 
to the unaffected to be endued with the spirit 
of prophecy and divination. The history of 
animal magnetism presents some remarkable 
illustrations of these circumstances. 

The causes of hysteria are often purely cor- 
poreal, connected with some disorder which 
the physician may recognise ; either some 
disorder peculiar to the female system, or ex- 
isting in the organs of digestion, and parti- 
cularly in the neglected state of the bowels; 
or in the state of the patient’s strength or 
weakness, as in fulness of habit, or the state 
opposite to fulness ; or in a peculiar suscepti- 
bility of the whole nervous system. This 
susceptibility is always one link in the chain 
of causes, and sometimes it is itself the chief 
cause. When depending, with all the hyste- 
ric phenomena elicited in consequence of its 
existence, on primary disorder of the stomach 
and bowels, or of the uterus, the cure is strict- 
ly medical. The removal of the primary dis- 
order will sometimes be followed by a return 
of the nervous system to its healthy condi- 
tion, even in cases in which hope had almost 
been abandoned ; but both in this case, and in 
the case of the nervous susceptibility being 
itself apparently the chief or primary cause, a 
mixed treatment is demanded, regiminal, me- 
dicinal, dietetic, and moral, which can only be 
instituted or pursued by the combined efforts 
of the physician, and of parents, relatives, 
friends, and guardians. 

M. Dubois thinks that southern climates 
tend to develop the too great sensibility of the 
nerves which dityoses to hysteria ; and cer- 
tainly the enervating and artificial atmos- 
phere of very warm rooms, in which young 
women often spend much of their time in our 
'own climate, is exceedingly detrimental to 
the general tone of the nervous system, en- 
' tirely indisposing^ them to face the air and 
persevere in taking exercise on foot. The in- 
dolence of the morning is very ill compen- 
sated for by the fatigues of the evening, 
where, in rooms greatly heated and crowded, 
the young lady who passed the morning in 
bed, and the middle of the day on the sofa or 
in an easy chair, passes the night in dancing, 
or in listening to musical performances, pro- 
longed far beyond midnight. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the present 


age of mental excitement than the care with 
which, by most of the prevalent customs tad 
a system of fashionable education, the minds 
of the generality of females are consigned to 
inactivity and utter uncompanionable insipi- 
dity. Whilst the expression of almost evdy 
elevated feeling is repressed as inconsistent 
with refinement, every artificial want, every 
habit of selfish gratification, is as much as 
possible indulged. Active exercise in the 
open air, cheerful country walks, a joyful par- 
ticipation of the hearty pleasures of any socie- 
ty in which every movement is not taught 
by the posture-master, or conversation con- 
ducted according to the rules laid down in 
books professing to teach female duty and be- 
haviour; all this would be inconsistent with 
the general aim of all classes to imitate the 
manners and habits of the highest. All kind 
of reading, except of works the most frivolous, 
is considered ungenteel, or, at least, singular; 
and any display of deep and unsophisticated 
sentiment excites universal pity. The beau- 
ties of nature, the triumphs of science, the 
miracles of art, excite no more than a languid 
expression of wonder. To apply the mind to 
read or understand such things would destroy 
the apathetic elegance which those desire to 
preserve, who still believe knowledge to be a 
very good thing for persons who live by it 
With as much care as the natural proportions 
of the female figure are destroyed by stays 
made upon abstract principles, is the mind 
cribbed and cabined by custom and fashion. 
Then, universal ambition leads to universal 
difficulties as to fortune ; and the only serious 
duty to daughters is to obtain an advantageous 
settlement, which, whether gained or missed, 
is too often thus the cause of cureless discon- 
tent, injured health, and all the nervous ma- 
ladies incidental to an ill-managed mind and 
infirm body. 

Barely equal to sustain a life of indolence, 
from which all strong and all noble emotions 
are shut out, the slighter pains and disap- 
pointments of life induce suffering in the fri- 
volous and morbid mind ;■ and any serious con- 
tradiction, any check to indulgence, any ap- 
peal of duty against pleasure, produces dis- 
content, agitation of the nervous system, tears, 
low spirits, bewailings, the vapours, or a hys- 
teric fit. The tendency to the latter exhibi- 
tion of feelings injured or irritated, is found 
to be partly under the control of the will, or is 
at least often yielded to as the shortest way of 
putting an end to the disagreeable opposition 
of parents or a husband. Youth gives place 
to middle age, and middle age leads on to de- 
clining years, and, the mind having no re- 
sources to retreat upon, the frivolity of early 
life is too frequently exchanged for a feverish 
devotion and a chronic hysteric sensibility. 
Vainly hoping to obtain from various stimu- 
lants that feeling of health which no stimu- 
lants can bestow, so long as good atmospheric 
air is not breathed and tiie voluntary muscles 
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are not exercised, the invalid sinks by slow 
degrees into all the selfish inactivity of a con- 
firmed valetudinarian ; and in these cases the 
double grievance of hypochondriasis and hys- 
teria is often incurred by the same individual, 
fad seems to furnish an excuse for the neglect 
of every duty requiring the smallest exertion 
of body and mind. 

If any hope could be entertained that decla- 
mation against follies so notorious and hurtful 
would be rewarded by success, or that advice 
given to counteract them would be listened 
to, we would say to the parents of the present 
day, — “Let your first care be to give your 
little girls a good physical education. Let 
their early years be passed, if possible, in the 
country, gathering flowers in the fields, and 
partaking of all the free exercises in which 
they delight. When they grow older, do not 
condemn them to sit eight listless hours a day 
over their books, their work, their maps, and 
their music. Be assured that half the num- 
ber of hours passed in real attention to well- 
ordered studies will make them more accom- 
plished and more agreeable companions than 
those commonly are who have been most ela- 
borately finished , in the modern acceptation of 
the term.” The systems by which young la- 
dies are taught to move their limbs according 
to the rules of art, to come into a room with 
studied diffidence, and to step into a carriage 
with measured action and premeditated grace, 
are only calculated to keep the degrading idea 
perpetually present, that they are preparing 
for the great market of the world. Real ele- 
gance of demeanour springs from the mind ; 
fashionable schools do but teach its imitation, 
whilst their rules forbid to be ingenuous. 
Philosophers never conceived the idea of so 
perfect a vacuum as is found to exist in the 
minds of young women who are supposed to 
| have finished their education in such esta- 
f blishments. If they marry husbands as unin- 
formed as themselves, they fall into habits of 
indolent insignificance without much pain; 
if they marry persons more accomplished, 
they can retain no hold of their affections. 
Hence many matrimonial miseries, in the 
midst of which the wife finds it a consolation 
to be always complaining of her health and 
rained nerves. 

In the education of young women we would 
s&y — let them be secured from all the trap- 
pings and manacles of such a system ; let 
them partake of every active exercise not ab- 
solutely unfeminine, and trust to their being 
ible to get into or out of a carriage with a 
light and graceful step, which no drilling can 
•ccomplish. Let them rise early and retire 
•triy to rest, and trust that their beauty will 
not need to be coined into artificial smiles in 
order to^ ensure a welcome, whatever room 
they* enter. Let them ride, walk, run, dance, 
in the open air. Encourage the merry and 
innocent diversions in which the young de- 
light; let them, under proper guidance, ex- 


plore every hill and valley ; let them plant 
and cultivate the garden, and make hay when 
the summer sun shines, and surmount all 
dread of a shower of rain or the boisterous 
wind; and, above all, let them take no medi- 
cine except when the doctor orders it. The 
demons of hysteria and melancholy might 
hover over a group of young ladies so brought 
up ; but they would not find one of them upon 
whom they could exercise any power. 

When a system quite opposite to this is 
pursued, what is the consequence? A bloom- 
ing girl, just on the verge of womanhood, be- 
gins to wither and decay. Her complexion 
fades, her spirits desert her, she becomes hys- 
terical, she cannot walk, or ride, or hold her- 
self upright. The physician is consulted; he 
advises what we have advised; but the cure 
is entrusted to other hands. The young lady 
is removed to London, and placed under some 
one who professes to cure deformities of the 
spine, as if the feeble bend, which probably 
does exist, were the cause of all the bad 
health, and not, as well as the hysteric feel- 
ings, the result of a foolish system of physical 
education. And now for many months the 
young patient passes the precious morning 
hours in rooms crowded with other victims, 
and in an atmosphere no better than that re- 
spired by the factory girls ; and, as substitutes 
for all the natural exercises which she ought 
to be taking in the country, — instead of play- 
ing with ball and battledore, instead of riding, 
walking, running races, jumping, swinging, 
and other vulgar but healthful diversions, — 
she is instructed how to climb ropes, or to get 
to the top of a pole ; she is indoctrinated in 
the mystery of throwing summersets over a 
bar ; or applied to the rubbing and scrubbing 
of tables; or drilled by calisthenic arts to 
emulate the mystic motions of a telegraph: 
and all this time, mental education is sus- 
pended as a matter of course. 

We do sincerely believe, that if parents 
could be convinced that by their endeavours 
to produce an excessive and mistaken refine- 
ment, a refinement which, confined to looks, 
and words, and motions, and attitudes, does 
not imply the greater refinement of mind 
from which all the rest would spring, they 
are only laying the foundations of suffering, 
and would determine to follow entirely oppo- 
site rules, there would be as few instances of 
spinal disorder, and as few hysterical and 
nervous complaints in the upper classes of 
society, or in families in comfortable circum- 
stances as to fortune, as there are in those in 
which the luxuries of life (very erroneously 
so called) cannot be procured, or the indul- 
gence of superfluities allowed. Many a 
young woman now doomed to peevishness, 
pale sickliness, disappointed hopes, or raatri- 
monial discontent, would become a cheerful, 
active, happy person, and if married, a con- 
tented wife, a healthy mother, and a blessing 
to her husband and her children. 
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The chance of freedom from all nervous 
complaints, including some of the most dread* 
ful mental visitations, is increased by every 
rational means of increasing individual hap- 
piness; by that great blessing, a contented 
mind ; by a calm dependence on a benevolent 
and all-wise Creator; by a freedom from all 
mean forms of ambition — as for establishment, 
equipage, and restless gaiety; by a love of 
home-duties, country scenery, and useful oc- 
cupations ; by a reasonable acquaintance with 
some of the sciences ; by a taste for the arts, 
and for the improving pleasures of elegant li- 
terature, and the society of the virtuous and 
well-informed. The divine, the philosopher, 
and the physician speak the same language. 
The dictates of reason and of duty are suffi- 
ciently plain, and few are blind to them ; and 
they are the dictates of health, bodily and 
mental ; but so opposed to them are the dic- 
tates of fashion, and the habits of what is call- 
ed the world , in a country too much given to 
the worship of gold, that of all who profess to 
acknowledge their truth, the greater number 
are still ever found 

“ To see the best, and yet the worst pursue." 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 

POOR ABERGAVENEY. 

A CLERICAL MEMOIR. 

The country town of boasted both 

physicians and surgeons in good store, and 
they were all more than ordinarily respecta- 
ble ; but at their head stood very pre-eminent- 
ly Dr. St. Clare. He had been thoroughly 
educated, and possessed abilities highly capa- 
ble of benefiting from that education. His 
mind was considered as at once religious and 
philosophical, and he discharged all the duties 
of life as one whose principles were well 
based. But, alas ! who is perfect ? Dr. St. 
Clare had one private, but master fault. On 
the Christmas eve of 1801, his eldest son, a 
boy of fifteen, returned fVom college in order 
to spend the holidays. It had been his first 
absence from home, and his return was looked 
forward to with excessive pleasure by his 
gentle mother, kind father, and nine happy 
boys and girls, all of whom received him with 
open arms. But his mother, whose mildness 
and spirit of acquiescence were proverbial, 
felt slightly irritated on this evening, by the 
Doctor hurrying the children, one after ano- 
ther, a full hour sooner to bed than Usual, and 
when, at last, it came to “ dear Tora*s" turn, 
she could not help hinting that she had rathey 
hoped to be somewhat later than usual on this 
happy occasion. 

“ My dear," said her spouse, “ you should 
consider that Tom has travelled sixty miles 
to-day, and for a youth of his slight frame, 
and who hag been more confined than usual 
for some months, that is rather severe work. 


I see he requires rest; and, besides, I have to 
ride early to-morrow morning, and as you al- 
ways insist on seeing me breakfast, it is time, 
on your account, to retire." 

She said no more, but withdrawing with 
her son, she left the Doctor in full possession 
of the dining-room. 

They were no sooner gone than he rose from 
his seat, locked the door, withdrew the key, 
and snUffing the candles, put his hand in his 
pocket, and brought from thence a packet 
w^ich might contain three sheets of ordinary 
post paper. This he turned over twice or 
thrice, peeped in at the ends, and examined 
the plain and scarcely 'impressed wafer seal. 

At that time the table cracked, as tables 
sometimes do in an over- heated room. He 
started, dropped the letter into his pocket, and 
extinguished the lights. After a pause, he 
lighted a wax taper and retired to his con- 
sulting room, where no one ever presumed to 
disturb him. Here, however, he again se- 
cured himself; and lighting a large lamp 
which stood on a table, stirring the fire, 
and putting on a small tea-kettle, he once 
more withdrew the letter from his pocket, and 
waiting until the water was fully boiling, 
went through the usual process of softening 
a wafer. He had just effected his purpose, 
when the door bell was pulled with a sharp- 
ness which indicated impatience, and the Doc- 
tor, at the same moment, threw a thick cloth 
over the lamp. 

“ Has Mr. Thomas St. Clare arrived?" said 
a person in an agitated voice. 

“ Yes, sir." 

The gentleman, it would seem, was pro- 
ceeding into the lobby ; for the servant said, 

II You canna gang in, sir; they’re all quyet, 
and have been this half hour." 

" Quiet at half-post nine! You roust be 
mistaken; they would never go so soon to 
bed on the night of their boy's arrival. I have 
just been to the coach guard for a letter, but 
he tells me that he saw my brother put it into 
the hands of Master St. Clare; and I must 
have it to-night." 

“ But, deed, I fear ye canna get it. The 
Doctor and Sandy rede maist a’ last night, 
and they're to ride soon the morn, and I canna 
disturb the house. It's an hour, 1 dare say, 
since Sandy gaed to his bed, and that's the 
way I’m opening the door. We’re to hie 
company the morn, — ye’ll be here, — and am 
getting forrit Sandy's wark, for thae rides 
make him as gude as naebody." 

It seemed as if the visitant's mind was too 
much occupied to permit his interrupting her, 
or even to speak when her harangue bad 
ceased, for he Btood silent a considerable time. 
At last he said — “ Oblige me, my good girl, 
— there, this is Christmas eve,— oblige me by 
asking Master Clare for the letter. I was 
unfortunately detained in the country, else I 
should have been here four hours since." 

“ Would to God that you had," sighed 
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the Doctor, who heard all that pasted. “Would 
to God that.you had.” 

The girl soon returned, and said, “ Mr. Tom 
gae the letter to his father.” 

“ Well, ask the Doctor for it; — he cannot 
be in bed.” 

“ But he can ; howsoever I’ll see.” 

She returned, saying “ My mistress says 
the Doctor’s no in his room, and that maybe 
he’s out.” 

“ Good God !” exclaimed the young man. 

“Oh fie! Whist, — and you to be a minis* 
ter. What signifies the bit letter compared 
wid&noath?” 

“1 am exceedingly surprised at all this. 
Why the door chain was up,^-he cannot be 
out” 

“Tout, to be sure he’s out. The doctor can 
do a hantle things that other folks canna do.” 

And so saying, according to the Scotch 
phrase, she “ clashed the door in his face,” 
and went muttering along the lobby, “ keepin 
folk clavering there; however, I'se warrant 
it'i a guid shillin, and it’s come in guid time 
noo when the mistress has ta’ened into her 
head to lock her wark-box.” 

All this time the Doctor had stood in ho en- 
viable situation. Indeed, short of the com- 
punction attendant on crimes of the deepest 
die, we can scarcely conceive a more as- 
tounding confusion than his must have been. 

When the door closed, he seated himself, 
drew his breath, separated his lore finger and 
thumb in order to press the damp wafer into 
its former state ; but his repentance and ho- 
nour proved weak opponents to his master 
passion. Besides, the letter was from one of 
the professors under whose immediate care his 
son had been ; — perhaps it contained remarks 
on his abilities or conduct and he almost 
persuaded himself that he had a right to see 
what was said of his boy. Mr. Abergaveney, 
the gentleman who had called for the letter, 
was the youngest of four sons and six daugh- 
ters, while the profesqpr just alluded to was 
the eldest, so that there was more than twenty 
years difference in their ages. 

Slowly and attentively did Dr. St. Clare 
twice peruse what he had thus surreptitiously 
obtained; and with something approaching to 
* groan, did he restore the whole, as well as 
be could, to its original state. But somehow 
it did not please him; the wafer was rebel- 
lious, and the ends of the envelope could not 
be compelled into their former compact and 
exact folds. 

He retired to bed, but coaid not be said to 
rest: and, after a feverish and wearisome 
night, he started up, on Christmas morning, 
long before day-light, ordered his horse, and 
rode forth, in the hope that the sharp air 
might brace bis nerves, and the approaching 
light present objects to his view which might 
divert his mind from the recollection of his 
meanness. How far he succeeded in either 
ta one or the other we cannot tell. 


Toung Abergaveney was in his twenty - 
first year when the abovementioned incident 
took place. His father had been a country 
banker, and died in 1800, merely not a bank- 
rupt, leaving a widow, six daughters, and his 
youngest son, ail unprovided for. But yet, 
though almost a boy, and worth nothing, to 
him did those seven females confidently look 
for support. The eldest son (the professor) 
had married early, and found his fees, &c. 
&c. &c. quite little enough for the support of 
a wife, an increasing family, and genttel ap- 
pearances. The two others were abroad, had 
not hitherto supported themselves, and, for 
some years to come, must struggle for exist- 
ence. There was but one road to the means 
of support for young Abergaveney — a Scotch 
Church, — and by a lucky coincidence, as it 

seemed, the old incumbent of died a 

few months after Mrs. Abergaveney had be- 
come a widow. Her youngest son, the sub- 
ject of this little memoir, had all his life been 
intended for the divine vocation; hence the 
females of his father’s family now fixed their 
eyes on him as their sole hope : and, in fact, 
until he should be provided for, he had the 
pain of sharing in a maintenance procured 
partly by credit and partly by loanB, if not 
gifts. Considering all these pressing circum- 
stances, some people were shocked at the tar- 
diness with which he went through the pre- 
vious steps to being licensed; and still more 
so, when he could hardly be prevailed on to 
write a letter of thanks to the patron who, un- 
asked, had sent him the presentation to the 
Church of , his native place. 

John Abergaveney had hitherto been a uni- 
versal favourite with all who knew him; 
which, owing to his father’s situation and ex- 
traordinary popularity, was every body. His 
mother, in her anxiety to have the grateful 
and proper thing done towards their patron, 
had betrayed her son’s backwardness, and , 
were there not enough of people to propagate 
the surmises .of ignorance and idleness ? 
“ What could the lad mean? Was he not 
sensible of his mother’s and sisters’ destitu- 
tion? Did he not know that their existence, 
that-is, their station, depended on him?” A 
cause was sought for his apparent ingratitude, 
— for the more than indifference which he 
had exhibited towards his good fortune, and 
for his previous slowness in fitting himself for 
discharging the heavy responsibility which it 
had pleased Providence to throw upon him. 

It was speedily agreed on all hands that it 
was consciousness of inability. “ But he had 
passed his trials.” “Umph!” jraid some; and 
“ Wheugh !” said others; “We all know 
what sort of trials are passed, and what sort 
of folks are passed upon us.” “ But he was 
always reckoned a clever youth.” “ Yes, 
and a kind one : yet see how little he seems 
to rejoice in the prosperity that awaits his 
family.” 

During the intermediate time between the 
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presentation and ordination , all eyes were 
upon him, and it was remarked that he had 
lost the brilliant hue of health which had hi- 
therto shone upon his fair and sunny face, 
that his lively and sweet blue eye had be- 
come dull and sunken, and that the elasticity 
of his step was gone. The hitherto popular 
boy and youth began now to have enemies. 
What a taint there is in misfortune! yet no 
one knew what his misfortune was. His first 
sermon was anticipated by the majority with 
invidious sneering, by a portion with such ob- 
scure doubts as to prevent any committal of 
judgment on their part, and a few kind hearts 
did beat high with hope and fear. 

The day arrived. He appeared to drag 
himself up the pulpit stairs; but he read a 
psalm, and got through a prayer with tolera- 
ble success. His text was remarkable and in- \ 
applicable to the particular day, at least so j 
most people thought even in the short space 
of reading, in a slow and hollow tone — As 
a madman who scattereth firebrands, arrows, 
and death, so is the man that deceiveth his 
neighbour, and saith, ‘ I am in sport.' " As 
he uttered the last word, he fixed his eyes on 
Dr. St. Clare, whose seat was exactly oppo- 
site to him, and instantly fainted. 

Dr. St. Clare happened that day to be the 
only medical man in church ; but he seemed 
fixed to hiB seat, and suffered the poor young 
man to be carried out without even an in- 
quiry. 

Abergaveney was seized with a nervous 
fever, and did not leave his room for many 
weeks; during which time, as is usiial, his 
place was supplied by the Presbytery. It was 
rumoured that they taxed him with the sin- 
gularity of his text on the day of his unlucky 
first appearance, and that he answered very 
coldly, and with a dignity which the exces- 
sive sweetness of his disposition seldom suf- 
fered him to assume, that “ he did not know 
he was amenable to the Presbytery for his 
texts ; and that he supposed, if he had chosen, 
in all scripture, the words most irrelevant, no 
one could dare to find fault, since it was 
scripture." 

The public mind very much resembles a 
collection of mob boys; a straw will turn it. 
“Halloo!" to the villain; “Hey!" to the 
saint. It depends on less than a breath which 
it shall be.. Which it should be is often known 
only to God. 

The previous change in Abergaveney’s ap- 
pearance, his Budden fainting, and his re- 
markable look towards Dr. St. Clare, which 
many had observed, turned the tide of disfa- 
vour for a space on the physician. “ He had 
surely been guilty of something which had 
wounded the feelings of the poor young mfin, 
and every one knew that he was particularly 
sensitive." The Doctor had a secondary fault, 
one which is almost a natural consequence of 
intense curiosity, viz. a tendency to sneer; 
for the consciousness of possessing seorets 


known to nobody else is very apt to generate 
this cruel and unmanly quality. It was im- 
mediately resolved, in all the committees of 
Bcandal, that he had inflicted something of 
contumely on the young minister. This pass- 
ed current for some days, but, on mature con- 
sideration, such a cause could not have pro- 
duced such ah effect. “ No, no, the doctor's 
a doctor; and, faith, doctors get into queer se- 
crets — ay, that is just it." This was the more 
especially sufficient inasmuch as Dr. St. Clare 
Was always mute on the subject ; and, gene- 
rally speaking, a man is never so w'ell justified 
as by silence, — that is, if he be of a certain 
standing in society. 

The former feeling towards Abergaveney 
had been that of an ill-defined disapprobation, 
a something which, as it were, stood on the 
slenderest pivot, to be turned by any chance; 
but now there was a chillness towards him ap- 
proaching to the freezing point. 

The congregation for a time went to church 
uncertain which co-presbyter was to preach, 
and at length became totally indifferent aboat 
going at all. They hod ceased to inquire af- 
ter a man that they were scarcely disposed to 
call their pastor, and dozens were on the point 
of taking seats in the different secessions. 
But their inert attention was roused one Sun- 
day morning by a report that Mr. T *, 

then a rising orator, was that day to hold 
forth. The very bells seemed to be inspired. 
There was a pith and clearness in the tingle 
which had not greeted the ears of the parish 

of for a long time. The air was 

breathless, and the sun shone forth with that 
sweet complacency which we are apt to fancy 
peculiar to a Sabbath morn. There was a 
quiet bustle, especially in the suburbs. Chest 
lids were up— coats and hats were brushed— 
and a quarter of an hour before the usual time 
all the plebeian seats were filled. In five mi- 
nutes more, shopkeepers, &c. &c. might be 
seen in their places; and even the aristocracy 
(for they, too, had heard the titillating news) 
arrived a short space too soon. All were 
seated — noses were blown — the pinch prepa- 
ratory to attention was taken — Bibles tdrned 
up the right way — ladies leant their pretty 
cheeks on gloved or ungloved hands as colour 
or ornaments might induce — and the patron 
sat with his arms recumbent on his green vel- 
vet cushion. All, in short, was significant of 
the deep attention of people curious to see 
and to hear. Eyes were eagerly bent on the 
pulpit-stair, and the hearts of those liable to 
extra-excitation could scarcely be said to 
move. The minister’s seat began to fill, and 
Good heaven! — Mr. T , the ex- 
pected orator, followed the ladies, and placed 
himself beside the youngest and the fairest! 
What next ? An awful pause ensued ! It is, 
in fact, astonishing how rational creatures can 
be so excited. — (Query, are they rational?) 
At last, with a firm step, an upright look, 
and, in fact, the bearing of one who has 
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tackled on his sword and bared his right arm , 
Mr. Abergaveney entered his pulpit. There 
wts a simultaneous change iu position. The 
plebeians leant their heads on the fronts of 
their seats — the shopkeepers took a pinch of 
defiance, or opened and ruffled the leaves of 
their Bibles — the ladies withdrew their el- 
bows from their leaning places, and reclined 
back, and the patron raised himself to his ut- 
most sitting altitude. 

Mr. Abergavenny looked five years older 
than when he had been last seen, but he was 
entirely self-possessed. His text was from 
Jeremiah,—- he always preferred the Old Tes- 
tament — and the words were, “ How do you 
say we are wise, and the law of the Lord is 
with ns? Lo! certainly in vain made he it, 
the pen of the Scribes is vain.” It would 
lengthen oar memoir too much to give even 
the briefest abstract of the sermon that fol- 
lowed, farther than that it embraced the fol- 
lies and sins of the world, the presumption of 
taying that we are like those who have a di- 
vine law for their guide, and the hitherto 
small moral effects resulting from it. Suffice 
it to say, that those who raised their heads to 
listen and to scoff remained in immoveable 
attention, and perhaps scarcely an eye was 
withdrawn from his face until he had ceased 
to speak. There was no allusion to himself 
in any way, excepting at the close of the ser- 
vice, when be said, “ Being still weak from a 
recent illness, a reverend brother will do duty 
for me the afternoon.” 

No one (not even the ladies) spoke in their 
seats, and all went forth in utter silence. A 
complete reaction had taken place. People 
wondered that they should have found any 
thing surprising in a young man being too 
modest to rush into a situation of such re- 
sponsibility ; or that a change consequent on 
mnch serious thinking should have taken 
place in his appearance; or that he should 
have fainted on the immediate approach of so 
severe an illness. They even found out that 
it was perfectly natural, under the influence 
of sudden sickness, perhaps of acute pain, to 
have fixed his eyes on a medical friend, the 
man who had known all his ailments from 
boyhood. “ The Doctor’s conduct, indeed, 
was quite inexplicable, but all was assuredly 
right with the young orator.” An orator! 
How far was John Abergaveney’s eloquence 
removed from the thing called oratory ! How 
little did he wish to be thought the possessor 
of such froth ! 

So great had been the forenoon’s excite- 
ment, that even the animated, thundering, 
and impressive T— — was listened to in 
the after part of the day with something ap- 
proaching to a yawn. 

The unexpected discourse of Abergaveney 
wrved most of the parishioners for conversa- 
tion during the week, and Saturday evening 
found man and woman anxious for the mor- 
row’s exhibition. Exhibition ! the word drop- 
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ped insensibly from my pen, and calls for an 
apology. U must be found in the deep tinc- 
ture of Scottish feeling with regard to the 
pulpit gladiatorship of this country. 

111-nature and suspicion were lulled asleep ; 
no one hinted that the sermon might be bor- 
rowed, or that, even if his own, it might be 
the top and cream of his mind. There was 
an unpretending sincerity about it which 
forced a belief of its originality; and there 
was a richness in the vein which gave ample 
hope of its not being soon exhausted. Not 
often had human penetration made so good a 
reckoning; as there, was no apparent effort, 
so there never was a falling off. 

In Bix months after his ordination, or rather 
after his first sermon, Mr. Abergaveney lost 
his mother, and the event seemed to fall upon 
him with a weight which the most devoted 
and even romantic filiality could scarcely ac- 
count for. This was fresh subject of remark, 
for the public is exceedingly exact in its mea- 
surement of grief. The funeral-cake is not 
cut with more precision than do all around as- 
sign a certain number of unsmiling days; 
but, “ hitherto shalt thou come and no farther.” 
“ What could be the meaning of this more 
than usual grief? Surely he must be com- 
punctious for some unkindness to her !” How- 
ever, as he abated not one iota of his clerical 
duties, he was soon forgiven ; and as he never 
visited by any chance except on duty, he 
made no blank in the social circles. The 
marriage of his youngest sister to the Rever- 
end Mr. T , took place soon after his 

mother’s death; and, by a most extraordi- 
nary run of good luck, the whole remain- 
ing sister-hood were married in rapid suc- 
cession. 

Notwithstanding the admiration which Mr. 
Abergaveney called forth as a preacher, and 
the impossibility of discovering any of his du- 
ties undischarged, yet something there was 
to find fault with — his unsocial habits ; and 
these, people began to say, proceeded from a 
parsimonious disposition. But had this been 
the case, he would have rejoiced in the dis- 
posal of his sisters; instead of which, he 
seemed to be only less distressed than by the 
death of his mother. However, it was guess- 
ed thut hitherto his finances might have been 
at the disposal of his sisters, but when he 
should be left alone then they could fairly 
judge. 

When left in solitude he led the life of an 
ascetic. One elderly female domestic formed 
his household, and his food was of the sim- 
plest order. This, together with the strain 
of his discourses and other circumstances, led 
some to suspect that he leant to the faith of 
the Mother Church. The people shuddered 
as the tremendous appalling thought would 
now and then cross their protesting brains, 
and sometimes one old wife would Beixe the 
arm of another, and exclaim, “ I’m no sure 
about this constant attendance at ilka body’s 
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last gasp— -can folk no deft without him? It 
smells sair o’ papistry.” “ Not only that,” it 
would be responded, “ but we a’ ken what a 
cheerfu' merry lad he was, and hoo ill he 
liked ony tiling that was sad or waesome; noo, 
wha kens but he attends the sick and deeing 
with such wonntrfu’ care as a kind o’ pe- 
nance as they ca’t!- What an awfu’ thing 
that is, folk poonishin themsels!” “It is 
that, woman. And then he gi’es sae muekle 
to the puir. They tell me that was the way 
lang syne wi’ the papist priests — that they 
gae fourpence out o' every shilling they got, 
forbye platefu’s o' meat at their monkish 
doors. I declare it gars ane a’ grue just to 
think that maybe we sit ilka Sabbath hearing 
a papist! And whiles I think we're a’ be- 
witched, for there’s unco little gospel in his 
sermons.” 11 Deed that's true; but he draws 
us aye back on the Sabbath morning, and 
'learned and unlearned a’ like to hear him.” 
Such discourses were now and then stirred 
up, as some fresh cause of wonder occurred, 
such as going out in the most inclement sea- 
son and worst weather to visit, and, if pover- 
ty required, to nurse those who were labour- 
ing under the most infectious or loathsome 
diseases ; and it was sometimes suspected that 
his charities ran him to the last sixpence be- 
fore his stipend became due. 

It was true, as old Janet said, all liked him 
as a preacher, but all had not exactly the same 
opinion of his sermons. 

Towards the close of the tenth year of his 
ministry, he was observed to become more at- 
tenuated than ever, but his intellectual fer- 
vour seemed to be increased. People gazed 
and listened with an awe which perhaps thev 
scarcely avowed to themselves. Who, indeed, 
could behold him unmoved ? who view with- 
out emotion that prematurely stricken appear- 
ance, and the deep sorrow which seemed al- 
ways to pervade him, insomuch that it was 
sometimes evident his very enunciation was 
forced, while some feeling, but for a powerful 
effort, must have choked him? 

It is curious, that although a congregation 
(a Scotch one, at least) may have seen a man 
enter his pulpit for fifty years, twice every 
Sunday, they still look at him, on his appear- 
ing, as if they expected to see something new 
and strange in his face. 1 should imagine, 
however, that this gazing on the pastor be- 
longs exclusively to what are called reformed 
congregations, because they go rather to hear 
than to worship. For, with the exception of 
the English Church, even in prayer, they lis- 
ten for some novelty — something to tickle the 
perpetually craving ear, besides that their 
thoughts are not driven inward, nor their 
souls occupied by private devotion. 

The exploring look was not wanting on the 
last day that Mr. Abergaveney ever appeared 
before his people, and every one was sur- 
prised and pleased on beholding again some- | 
thiog of his juvenile joy of countenance. | 


They turned round and looked on each other, 
as much as to say, “ Do you see that?" 

Psalms and prayers over, he opened the 
Bible at the passage intended for the subject 
of his discourse, and pausing for a longer 
space than usual, — for it may easily be sup- 
posed he was not a man of “ effect," — he sur- 
veyed his congregation as if he would note 
whether they were probably all present. He 
then said, “ My friends — for in general I be- 
lieve you are friendly to me — 1 have now mi- 
nistered amongst you for nearly ten yetis, 
and during that period, I think, you will ac- 
quit me of ever having directly or indirectly 
alluded to myself, except officially. On this 
day you must pardon me, if, for a few mi- 
nutes, I crave your attention to myself alone.’ 7 
He was suddenly affected, and stopped for a 
moment in order to regain his usual firm- 
ness. 

He resumed with, “ This is the last time I 
shall ever address you. Clergymen have 
been deposed, not often willingly on their 
part but 1 here solemnly depose my- 

self. Why I do so, I do not deem it a pari of 
my duty to disclose. That why , is known 
only to myself and to other two individuals. 
When I die all shall be known to such as 
care, saving the name of him who— but 
enough of this. 

“ After this declaration, which should have 
followed, not preceded, my sermon, you are 
not bound to sit still and hear me once more, 
but I am anxious to impress on your mindi 
the fallacy of your own hearts, and that often 
when you hear of crime, you may look in- 
ward and say, 1 Might I not have been the 
man ?’ I think this impression will be mor^ 
powerful when you are all aware that, after 
uttering my final amen of this day, I shall 
preach no more.” 

He was seen to tremble, and to hold by the 
sides of the pulpit; but he soon rallied, and 
read, without further preamble, the parable of 
Nathan. “ The words of my text,” said he, 
“are — ‘Thou art the man!’” He gave a 
striking picture of the insidiousness of vice, 
and the awful close which too frequently 
takes place ; concluding each separate portrait 
with the doubt whether we might not tremble 
at the possibility of the^words of Nathan being 
one day, through the power of our passions, 
applied to ourselves. 

At last he said, <( I have in this discourse 
used the anticlimax, presenting to your view 
the greater crimes first, because they are com- 
paratively few ; but the smaller ones poison, 
and that daily, the whole stream of life. 
What 1 am about to conclude with, you will 
perhaps, one and all, reckon beneath the dig- 
nity of the pulpit, — I mean, curiosity, — wb«t 
may be called social curiosity, as opposed to 
philosophical. Trifling as this vice may ap- 
pear, I hope to prove that there is not one 
which is more generally mischievous." 

After enumerating many serious evils which 
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I my ensue from this despicable fault, he 
round up a case of great individual misery, 
and concluded with the words, “ How would 
any one here feel if it were said to him, in 
| reference to this sad wretchedness, * Thou art 
! the man?’ ” As he uttered this appeal with a 
! strong and deep, almost hollow, emphasis, he 
| fixed his eyes on the face of Dr. St. Clare. 

! There was mortality in the gaze. He sunk 
I back on his seat, leant to one side, and never 
t moved more ! 

His discourses had often, almost always, 

‘ been better than on this day; but owing to 
the peculiar circumstances under which this 
final discourse had been preached, the atten- 
tion of his hearers had never been more deep- 
ly riveted. All started up ; but one young 
man, a working optician and general mecha- 
nic, was the first to ascend the pulpit stairs. 
He loosened Mr. Abergaveney’s neckcloth, 
and pat his hand to his heart to feel if it beat; 
but it was still for ever. Presently two sur- 
geons assisted him in carrying the body down, 
and, by his desire, in laying it upon the table 
in the elder's seat. The young man, to whom 
some way or other, in the general panic, the 
precedency Beemed to have been yielded, ad- 
dressed the surgeons, after the usual meanB of 
bleeding had been tried in vain, and said, “ I 
suppose that you are satisfied that life in thii 
unfortunate person is extinct?” 

“ We are so,” was the reply. 

“Then, in the mean time, let us cover his 
remains with the pulpit gown until arrange- 
ments are made for his removal to the manse.” 

An elder now stepped forward, and said, 

“ How is all this? Is there no one hers bat 
a joung man, of inferior station, and who has 
never been a communicant, and who is more 
than suspected of gross infidelity, to give or- 
ders in this sudden emergency?” 

“This is neither time nor place for dis- | 
pote,” said the youth; “ but my character is 
very dear to me, and I demand to know in 
what relation of life I have been unfaithful, 
which 1 take to be the true and genuine 
meaning of the word just used? And l de- 
sire to know, sir, on another account than my 
own : it is meet that he who shall render the 
last honours— duties I would say — to this nn- 
bappy person, should be free from all grosB 
charge.” 

There was a dead silence ; the elder, at 
last, cleared his voice, and hafd recourse to an 
evasion (in which, however, there was sin- 
cerity) to get himself out of the dilemma. 

“ You have,” said he “ called our late pas- 
tor unfortunate and unhappy. Do yon mean 
in the circumstance of his death, or have 
you any other meaning? It behoves us to 
know this.” 

“ No man,” said Benjamin Foster, “ can be 
called unhappy in his death, unless he has cut 
short the task assigned to him: but surely 
you all know that the amiable man whose re- 
mains lie before us, was most unhappy, and 


he who is unhappy is surely unfortunate. It 
may, indeed, seem strange that I — who may 
be what is called a bumble individual— should 
assume so much; but you all know that I 
have been honoured by his conversations. 
His mind was somewhat amused by the di- 
versity of my employments, and — you will 
probably call me vain — he even found some 
relaxation in hearing my remarks. But I so- 
lemnly declare that he always sought to com- 
bat those opinions which differed from the 
established rule of thinking. Yet,” and he 
looked around him, “ are there not some here ? 
I could name a dozen,” (and he met the con- 
scious eyes of at least that number,) “ who 
guessed the cause of his misery. I am not, 
however, one of the two individuals who ac- 
tually know, beyond a doubt, the cause of his 
self-deposition.” 

“1 think,” said the elder, “you asserted 
that you would render to him the last ho- 
nours.” 

“ I did so ; and will make good my right. 
He has for some time considered his life as 
very uncertain, and I can show you the place 
in his writing desk where there it a letter, in 
which I am entrusted with his history, what- 
ever that may be, and with a few pounds, re- 
served from the claims of the poor and his 
own absolute wants, for his funeral expenses. 
Therefore I shall, as was his wish, which is 
intimated by a separate note, take the sole 
charge of his funeral.” 

Benjamin showed his credentials, and not 
even the elder disputed his right. 

After the funeral was over, a few called on 
Benjamin Foster to be informed of the cause 
of Mr. Abergaveney having given up his 
charge, when he read as follows from the let- 
ter of the departed clergyman : 

“ All who recollect me when I was a boy 
and youth must acknowledge that I was mild 
and peaceful, and also that I was the pet of 
the family — not a spirited wrangling pet, who 
atones for the trouble he occasions by the fun 
and humour of his freaks. The vefjr child of 
Peace — Obedience was my motto. Alas ! 
this may be carried too far, and the time may 
come — perhaps is not far distant — when it 
will be said ‘ that there is a vicious content- 
ment.’ My profession was fixed for me, but 
my criminal acquiescence could not shut out 
thought. Doubt rose on donbt. O ! the agony 
of those doubts to one who has been told that 
he must believe ! At last, as I saw that my 
doom approached, * I burst the bands of fear,’ 
and disclosed all by letter to my brother, the 
professor of divinity at — — . He replied, 
urging what has been urged a million times, 
and clenching the whole by a picture of the 
situation of my father’s family ! ‘ That fami 

ly,’ said he, ‘ you can preserve in its station 
merely by teaching men to be good. Can 
there be a task more consonant to your bene 
volent nature ?’ Bad as I was, I could not 
have been lured by flattery. My attachment 
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to my mothers and sisters were the bait. My 
mind was above the shame of pride or sta- 
tion, for I well knew that he who best obeys 
the dictates of a good morality holds the best 
rank. But I had not courage to see such be- 
loved females reduced to labour. And most 
especially why? — O ! I have gnashed my teeth 
as I again and again repeated that ‘ whyr — 
Because , the son and brother was a Doubter ! 
Alas ! was I a worse man except in one deed 
than all around me ? But that one deed — and 
he who knew it daily confronted me. Yes, 
my brother’s answer was committed to unsafe 
hands, and ray secret was torn from me. 
While I write this, the drops fall from ray 
forehead as I think of the shame and agony I 
have endured. Then the first grand object 
for this horrid perjury was soon removed from 
me, and one by one the whole, and 1 was left 
without an excuse for my crime. I know 
that I ought to have removed five years ago; 
but my compassion was again ray bane. I 
grieved for the wretched — the starving poor; 
and for their sake I have endured a severe 
conflict. But it must cease. May the God 
of Eternal Truth pity and relieve them ! But 
no— this vast globe is launched in the ocean 
of space, and as surely will the laws of con- 
catenation move on, as if we were under the 
influence of Calvinistic predestination. 

“ Yes, the conflict is over. My own pro- 
vision — how worthless does it seem ! I have 
just one pang left. — Could my mother have 
foreseen this!” 


Benjamin Foster erected over Mr. Aber- 
gaveney’s grave, with his own hands, a white 
marble stone, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion : — 

“judge not, that ye be not judged.” 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 

JAMES MORIER, ESQ. 

Here is Hajii Baba in England, in the attitude 
of a fire-worshipper. Hook has remarked, in 
Maxwell, that the posture in which Mr. Morier 
is here represented is that which is the especial 
favourite of Englishmen ; and our orientalist has 
not been seduced from it by his sojourn in Iran. 

We agree with the Quarterly in thinking that 
Morier is “ out of sight” the best novelist who 
now exercises his powers of romance-manufactur- 
ing. It is idle for our friend Bulwer to be an- 
gry with the decision, or to pick holes in the tex- 
ture of the sentences in which it is announced, for 
the fact is so, and the author of Pelham, &c. fcte., 
may sit down as contented as his amiable disposi- 
tion will permit him. He may he well assured 
that Devereux, with his fine and learned compa- 
ny , his petit maitre airs, “ and all the rest of hi m, ” 
shows a less intimate acquaintance with the man- 
ners and literature of England, than the novels of 
Mr. Morier display of those of Persia. 

But, without minding Bulwer, it is admitted, 
even by the Persians themselves, that the sketches 
of character, habits, thoughts, feelings of their 
countrymen, in Mr. Morier’s novels, are perfec- 
tion. As we are nothing if not critical, we must 
say that wc think the first part of Hajji Baba , 


while he is confined to die East, is far superior ia 
its details and conception to that part in which the 
hero is brought into England. The burlesque 
mistaking of our customs by a foreigner is bizarre 
I and amusing at first — but it tires at last, and, be- 
sides, it has been often done before. The author 
is far more at home when he is abroad, and the 
Earth from which he receives his strength is not 
his natural, but his adopted mother. Let him, 
therefore, give us constant new editions of the 
Persic — not in the manner of JEschylus, but Hani. 
He will find materials enough to occupy him 7or 
the remainder of his natural life. 

We willingly leave it to himself to decide if our 
sketch is not like him in face, style, expression, 
and attitude. So far, at least, as its execution 
goes, few are better qualified to judge ; for, in 
addition to Mr. Morier’s other accomplishments, 
he is a sketch-drawer of the very first-rate skill. 
His portfolio is full of sketches of almost all the 
remarkable persons of his time, executed w'ith ad- 
mirable fidelity. We hope that some fine day we 
shall have eloquence enough to induce him to open 
his stores to our inspection, with a privilege of 
transferring to our pages those among them which 
are suited for our gallery. Wc throw this out as 
a hint, w hich w e are sure the sagacity of our east- 
ern friend w ill immediately understand. 

Of his life and adventures, we have not much 
to say that is not tolerably well known to the pub- 
lic already. Like every body else who has writ- 
ten many works of character, ne has tolerably well 
exhibited his own in his novels, and au fondle 
suppose he is much sucli a fellow' as his own Hajji. 
In other respects, he lives in very good style in 
Charles Street, Berkeley Square, pretty much as 
people of his class and order are accustomed to do, 
in a house almost as full of pretty things as that of 
our old friend Sam Rogers. He does not by any 
means resemble his Mahometan heroes in an Is- 
lamite abhorrence of wine, being in that respect 
a most orthodox Christian ; nor nas he any like- 
ness whatsoever to the tyrant eunuch of his Zoh- 
rab in cruelty or any other particular. He is a 
good-looking, good-numoured Tory, now some- 
what passed the “mezzo camrain della nostra 
vita,” but still fit for his work, and, if we are not 
misinformed, very busy at this present writing. 

It is so long since we have given up writing in 
Persian, that we fear our fingers would not be able 
to master all its flourishes with the due calligraphy 
of a scribe of Ispahan. Wc must therefore con- 
tent ourselves with wishing, in occidental phrase, 
that he may live a thousand years, and that when 
he dies at last lie may he translated without delay 
to the Paradise of all true believers; in which, if 
there be any libraries at all, his novels must be the 
standard literature. 


Fxom the Literary Gazette. 
DESTRUCTION OF ANTS. 

These little creatures, so industrious in doing 
mischief to our gardens, and often a source of great 
annoyance to our very' dwellings, may thus be ea- 
sily entrapped ; “ Pour half a pint of boiling wa- 
ter on half an ounce of quassia (which may be pur- 
chased at a penny or twopence an ounce) ; when 
cold, add a table-spoonful of coarse brown sugar 
or treacle ; put a quarter of this in a four-ounce 
phial ; make a hole in the ground in or near their 
track, and immerse the bottle up to the nose. At 
first, to entice diem, pour alildc of die liquor upon 
and just round the nose of the phial. ” In this wav 
a nest may be gready lessened, or utterly destroyed, 
in a few days. Garden beedcs, and other insects, 
will also find their way into the same trap. 
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The Turf. 


Tiom the Quarterly Review. 


A Treatise on the Care , Treatment, and Training 

of the English Race-horse. By R. Darvill, 

V. 7th Hussars. London. 8vo. 1832. 

In splendour of exhibition and multitude o* 
attendants, Newmarket, Epsom, Ascot, or Don. 
caster wool:* bear no comparison with the im. 
posing spectacles of the Olympic Games ; and 
bad not racing been considered in Greece a mat- 
ter of the highest national importance, Sopho- 
cles would have been guilty of a great fault in 
his Electro, when he puts into the mouth of the 
messenger who comes to recount the death of 
Orestes, a long description of the above sports. 
Nor are these the only points of difference be- 
tween the racing of Olympio and Newmarket 
At the former, honour alone was the reward of 
the winner, and no man lost either his character 
or his money.* But still, great as must have 
been in those old days the passion for eques- 
trian distinction, it was left for latter times 
to display, to perfection, the full powers of the 
race-horse. The want of stirrups alone must 
have been a terrible want With the well-ca- 
parisoned war-horse, or the highly-finished cheval 
d' ecboie , even in his gallopade, capriole, or balo- 
tade, the rider may sit down upon his twist, and 
secure himself in his saddle by the clip which his 
thighs and knees will afford him ; but there is 
none of that ( obstando ) resisting power about his 
seat which enables him to contend with the race- 
horse in his gallop. We admit that a veVy slight 
comparison can be drawn between the race-horse 
of ancient and that of modern days ; but whoever 
has seen the print of the celebrated jockey, John 
Oakley, on Eclipse— the only man, by the way, 
who could ride him well — will be convinced that, 
without the fulcrum of stirrups, he could not have 
ridden him at all ; as, from the style in which 
he ran, his nose almost sweeping the ground, he 
would very soon have been pulled from the sad- 
dle over his head. 


* Of the training and management of the Olympic rare- 
bone we are unfortunately leu in ignorance— all that can be 
inferred being Uie fact, that the equestrian candidates wore 
reoaited to cuter their name* and tend their horses to E!l'» 
at least thirty days beforo'h? celebration of the games com 
rasneed, and that tin charioteers and riders, whether own- 
ers or proxies, wont through a prescribed course of exercise 
daring the intervening month. In some rospects, we can 
we, they closely resemble ourselves. They had their course 
for full-aged horses, and their course for colls ; and their 
prize for which tnaret only started, corresponding with our 
Epsom Oak-stakes. It is true, that the race with riding- 
horses was neither so magnificent nor so expensive, and 
consequently not considered so royal , ns the race with 
chiriots, yet they had their gentlemen jockeys in those days, 
and noted ones loo, for amongst the number were Philip, king 
of Maeedoo. and Hero, king of Syracuse. The first Olympic 
ode of Pindar, indeed, is inscribed to the hatter sovereign, in 
which mention Is made of his horse Pbrenicus, on which 
he arts thfc winner of the Olympic crown. Coqgiderable 
obccoriiy, however, hangs over most of the details nf the 
Olympic tor^ and particularly as regards the classing of 
tbs riders, and the weight the koreee carried. It is gene- 
rally supposed these points were led to the discretion of 
the judges, who were sworn to do justice ; and here we 
have a faint resemblance to the modem handicap. 

Museum— VoL 23. No. 136. 


Cowper says in bitter Batire — 

* We justly boast 

At least superior jockeyship, and claim 
The honour of the turf as all our own !’ 

The abuses of the turf we abhor, and shall in 
part expose ; let it not, however, be forgotten 
that, had we no racing, we should not be in pos- 
session of the noblest animal in the creation— the 
thorough-bred horse. Remember, too, that poor 
human nature cannot exist without some sort of 
recreation ; even the rigid Cato says, 4 the man 
who has no time to be idle is a slave. 1 Inclo- 
sures, and gradual refinement of manners, have 
already contracted the circle of rural sports for 
which England has been so celebrated ; and we 
confess we arc sorry for this, for we certainly 
give many of them the preference over racing. 
Hawking has disappeared ; shooting has lost ths 
wild, sportsmanlike character of earlier dayB ; and 
hare-hunting has fallen into disrepute. Fox- 
hunting, no doubt, stands its ground, but fears 
are entertained even for the king of sports. Fox- 
hunting suspends the cares of life, whilst the 
speculations of the racecourse to generally in- 
crease them. The one steels the constitution, 
whilst the anxious cares of the other have a con- 
trary effect The love of the chase may be said, 
to be screwed into the soul of man by the noble 
hand of nature, whereas the pursuit of the other 
is too often the offspring of a passion we should 
wish to disown. The one enlarges those sympa- 
thies which unite us in a bond of reciprocal 
kindness and good offices ; in the pursuit of the 
other, almost every man we meet is our fos. 
The one is a pastime — the other a game, and a 
hazardous one too, and oft^p played at fearful 
odds. Lastly, the chas e docs not usually bring 
any man into bad company : the m odern turf 
is fast becoming the very manor of the worst. 
All this we admit; but still wc are not for abandon- 
ing a thing only for evils not necessarily mixed 
up with it 

Having seen the English turf reach its acme, 
we should be sorry to witness its decline : but 
fall it must if a tighter hand be not held over the 
whole system appertaining to it Noblemen and 
gentemen of fortune and integrity must rouse 
themselves from an apathy to which they appear 
lately to have been lulled ; and they must sepa- 
rate themselves from & set of marked, unprinci- 
pled miscreants, who are endeavouring to elbow 
them off the ground which ought exclusively to 
be their own. No honourable man can be sue 
cessffil, for any length of time, against such a 
horde of determined depredators as have lately 
been seen on our race-courses; the most princely 
fortune cannot sustain itself against the deep-laid 
stratagems of such villanous combinations. 

Perhaps it may be necessary to enter into the 
very accidence of racing ; but on the authority 
of Mr Strutt, 4 On the Sports and Pastimes of 
England, 1 something like it was set agoing in 
Athels tone’s reign. 4 Several race-horses,’ says 
he, * were sent by Hugh Capet, in the ninth cen- 
2 M 
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tury, as a present to Alhelstane, when he was tachmcnt to racing as well as hunting, but he 
soliciting the hand of Ethelswitha,his sister.* A was cut off at an early age. Charles I. was well 
more distinct indication of a sport of this kind inclined towards such sports, and excelled in 
occurs in a description of London, written by horsemanship, but the distractions of his reign 
William Fitz-Stcphen, who lived in the reign of prevented his following these peaceful pastimes. 
Henry II. He informs Us that horses were According to Boucher, however, in bis Survey 
usually exposed to sale in Smithfield, and in or. of the Town of Stamford, the 6r6t valuable pub* 
dcr to prove the excellency of hackneys and lie prize was run for at that place in Charles L’s 
charging horses, they were usually matched time, viz. a silver and gilt cup and cover, of ths 
against each other. Indeed, the monk gives a estimated value of eight pounds, provided by the 
very animated description of the start and finish care of the aldermen for the time being ; and Sir 
of a horse-race. In John’s reign, running horses Edward Harwood laments the scarcity of able 
are frequently mentioned in the register of royal horses in the kingdom, 4 not more than two thou* 
expenditure. John was a renowned sportsman sand being to be found equal to the like number 
— he needed a redeeming- quality — but it does of French horses;* for which he blames princi- 
pally racing In 1640, races were held at New- 
market : — also in Hyde Park, as appears from 
a comedy called the Merry Beggars, or Jovial 
Crew, 1641. — * Shall we make a fling to London, 
and see how the spring appears there in Spring 
Gardens, and in Hyde Fark % to see the race».hone 
and foot V 

The wily Cromwell was not altogether indif- 
ferent to the breed of running-horses, and with 
one of the stallions in his stud — Place’s White 
Turk— do the oldest of our pedigrees end. He 
most powerful, to carry a man cased in armour, ] had also a famous brood-mare, called the Coffin- 


not appear that he made use of his running 
horses otherwise than in the sports of the field. 
Edwards II-, III., and IV. were likewise breed- 
ers of horses, as also Iienry the VIII., who im- 
ported some from the east; but the running 
horses of those days axe not to be associated with 
the turf ; at least we have reason to believe the 
term generally applies to light and speedy ani- 
mals, used in racing perhaps occasionally, but 1 
chiefly in other active pursuits, and in contradis- 
tinction to the war-horse, then required to be 


and never weighing less than twenty stone. In Marc, from the circumstance of her being con- 
fact, the invention of gun-powder did much to- cealed in a vault during the search for his effects 
wards refining the native breed of the English at the time of the Restoration. Mr. Place, stud- 
horse ; and we begin to recognise the symptoms groom to Cromwell, was a conspicuous character 
of a scientific turf in many of the satirical wri- of those days ; and, according to some, the White 
tings of the days of Elizabeth. Take for instance Turk was his individual property. Charles II. 


Bishop Hall’s lines in 1597 : — 

4 u Dost tho prize 

Thy brute-beasts* worth by their dam’s qualities ? 


- -■j — - - ... ns aiso ai ivt 

Sayst thou thy colt shall prove a swift-paced steed, tcred ^ hig 

Only because a jennet did him breed ? n .i. 


was a great patron of the race-course. He fre- 
quently honoured this pastime with his presence, 
and appointed races to be run in Datcbed Mead, 
as also at Newmarket, where his horses were en- 
tered in his own name, and whefre he built the 


decayed palace of his grandfather James 1. 


Or *»y* then this «une borseshaU win thcprUc, ^ ^ other ^ „ wUch nce8 wete ^ 
Beaune hn dam was swiftest Tranchcfice V sUtuted-Burfcrd Downs, in particular— (since 

It is quite evident, indeed, that racing was in known “ Bik « r y race-course, so often frequented 
considerable vogue during this reign, although it by George IV. when Regent)— as witness the 
Hoes not appear to have been much patronised by doggrel of old Baakerville : 


the queen, otherwise it would, we may be sure, 
have formed a part of the pastimes at Kenilworth. 
The famous George Earl of Cumberland was one 
of the victims of the turf in those early days. 

In the reign of James the I., private matches 
between gentlemen, then their own jockeys , be- 
came very common in England; and the first 
public race meetings appear at Garterley, in 


4 Next, for the glory of the place. 

Here has been rode many a race. 

King Charles the Second I saw here ; 

But I’ve forgotten in what year. 

The Duke of Monmouth here also 
Made his horse to sweat and blow, &c.* 

At this time it appears that prizes run for be* 


Yorkshire, Croydon, in Surrey, and Theobalds, came more valuable than they formerly had been, 
on Enfield Chase, the prize being a golden bell. Amongst them were bowls, and various other 
The art of training also may now be said to have pieces of plate, usually estimated at the value of 
commenced; strict attention was paid to the food one hundred guineas ; and from the inscriptions 
and exercise of the horses, but the effect of on these trophies of victory, much interesting in- 
weight was not taken into consideration, ten stone formation might be obtained. This facetious 
being generally, we have reason to believe, both monarch was likewise a breeder of race-horses, 
V he maximum and minimum of what the horses car- having imported mares from Barbary, and other 
ried. James patronized racing ; he gave 5001 parts, selected by his Master of the Horse, sent 
— a vast price in those days — for an Arabian, abroad for the purpose, and called Royal Mares, 

which, according to the Duke of Newcastle, was, — — ; — - — — - — . „ . . G - , 

of little value, having been beaten easily by our Hetettley Xurk> ud Moiloeto> B.rt>, ww 
native horses. Prince Henry had a strong at England, and greatly improved the na tire breed. 
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appearing as such in the stud-book to this day. 1 case. A royal stud, however, still exists at 
One of these mares was the dam of DodsWorth, ! Hampton Court, and the following celebrated 
bred by the king, and said to be the earliest race- 1 horses and mares are now there, — namely, an 
horse we have on record, whose pedigree can be | Arab, given to George IV. by (eheu!) the late Sir 
properly authenticated. j John Malcolm; the Colonel, Waterloo, Tran by, 

James II. was a horseman, but was not long and Ranter, as stallions ; Maria, Posthuma, Fleur- 
enough among his people to enable them to judge de-Lis, besides several other mares, some with 
of his sentiments and inclinations respecting the foals to his own horses, and some to Sultan, 
pleasures of the turf. When he retired to France, tASrailius, Camel, Priam, and others, the best 
however, he devoted himself to hunting, and had | horses of the day. If we may judge from the 
several first-rate English horses always in his last two sales of the yearlings-— eighteen bringing 
stud. William III. and his queen were also pat- within a trifle of 40001. — his Majesty may find 
rons of racing ; not only continuing the bounty breeding not a losing game ; and it is worthy of 
of their predecessors, but adding several plates to remark, that in his stud, a regard is paid to what 
the former donations. Queen Anne’s consort, is termed stout blood. For example, Waterloo 
Prince George of Denmark, kept a fine stud, is out of a Trumpator, the Colonel a Delpini, Tran- 
and the Cur win Bay Barb, and the celebrated by* an Orville, and Ranter a Beningbreugh mare. 
Barley Arabian, appeared in this reign. The Some amusing anecdotes are on record touching 
queen also added several plates. George I. was the rather incongruous association of our sailor- 
no racer, but he discontinued silver plate as pri- king with the turf, one of which we will venture to 
am, and instituted the King's Plates , as they repeat Previouslyto the first appearance of thn 
hive been since termed, being one hundred gui- royal stud in the name of William IV., the train- 
neas, paid in cash. George II. cared as little for er had an audience of his Majesty, and humbly 
racing as his father, but to encourage the breed requested to be informed what horses it was the 
of horses, as well as to suppress low gambling, royal pleasure should be sent down? 4 Send the 
ho made some good regulations for the suppres- whole squad' said the King ; 4 some of them, I 
aioa of pony races, and running for any sum suppose, will win.’t 

under 50/. In his reign the Godolphin Arabian Previously to If 53, there were only two meet- 
appeared, the founder of our best blood— the ings in the year at Newmarket! for the purpose 
property of the then Earl of Godolphin.* George of running, horses, one in the spring, and another 
111-, though not much a lover of the turf, gave it in October. At present there arc seven, distin- 
some encouragement as a national pastime ; in guished by the following terms : — The Craven^ 


the fourth year of his reign, however, Eclipse 
was foaled, and from. that period may English 
racing be dated. 

George IV. outstripped all his royal predeces- 
sors on the turf, in the ardour of his pursuit of 
it, and the magnificence of his racing establish- 
ment. Indeed, the epithet 4 delighting in horses,’ 
— applied by Pindar to Hiero, — might be applied 
to him, for no man could have been fonder of 
them than he was, and his judgment in every- 
thing relating to them was considered excellent. 
He was the breeder of several first-rate race- 
horses, amongst which was Whiskey, the sire of 
Eleanor, the only winner of the Derby and Oaks 
great stakes, dec. dec. Our present gracious 
monarch — bred upon another element — has no 
taste for this sport ; but continued it for a short 
time after bis brother’s death to run out his en- 
gagements, and also with a view of not throwing 
a damp over a pastime of such high interest to 
his subjects. It was at one time given out, that 
his Majesty had consented to keep his horses in 
traing, provided he did not lose more than 40001. 
per annum by them , but such has not been the 

* Toe reign* of King Wi.liam, Queen Anne, and George 
l and t( , are remarkable in ihe annals of the turf, a* ha- 
ving been the day* of the noted Tregenwell Frampton, 
gentleman of family and fortune in tho West o! 
England, Master of the H.irse during all the above mention- 
ed reign* ; who ha I a house at Nuwmarket ; was a heavy 
better, and, if not belied, a great rogue. The horrible 
ebirge against him, however, respecting his qualifying bis 
boise Dragon, for the race, by a violent (age upon humanity, 
and alluded to by Dr. Hawks worth in the 1 Elysium of 
Beast*,’ ta supposod to be unfounded. 


in compliment to the late Earl Craven, com- 
mencing on Easter Monday, and instituted in 
1771. The First Spring , on the Monday fort- 
night following ; the Second Spring , a fortnight 
after that, and instituted 1753. The July % com- 
monly early in that month, instituted 1753. 
The First October , on the first Monday in that 
month ; the Second October , on the Monday fort- 
night following, instituted 1762; and the Third 
October, or Houghton, a fortnight afterwards, insti- 
tuted 1770. With the last mentioned meeting, 
which, weather permitting, generally lasts a week, 
and at which there is a great deal of racing, the 
sports of the turf close for tho year, with the ex- 
ception of Tarporley, a very old hunting-meeting 
in Cheshire, now nearly abandoned; and a 
Worcester autumn meeting, chiefly for hunters 

At Newmarket, though there were formerly 
and horses of the farmers within the hunt 

* Tranby, it will be recollected, performed the hitherto 
unrivalled feat of carrying Mr. Osbaldeston sixteen mile- 
in thirty-three minutes and twenty-five seconds, in his 
wonderful match against tirao over Newmarket coure last 
October twelve months. 

t It is proper to remark, that the withdrawing the royal 
*'ud was compensated, by additional King’s Plates, and by 
Ins Majesty’* present to the Jockey Club of the splendid 
challenge-prize— the Eclipse Foot , now in Lord Chester- 
lield's keeping. 

t Although other places claims precedence over New- 
market ns the early scenes uf public horse-racing, it is 
nevertheless the metropolis of the turf, and the only place 
this island where there are more than two race meetings iu 
the year. It does not appear that races took place there 
previouslyto Charles (I.'s time; but Simon d’Ewea. in his 
Journal, speak* of a horse-race near Linton, Cambridge- 
shire, in the reign of James I., at which town most of the 
company slept on the night of the race. 
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fix and eight mil« races, there are now not more 
than four over the Beacon course, or B. C. as it 
is called, which is four miles, in all the seven 
meetings. This is an improvement, not only on 
the Score of humanity, but as far as regards sport, 
for horses seldom come in near to each other, 
after haying run that course. Indeed, so much 
is the system of a four-mile heat disliked, tha£, 
when it does occur, the horse often walks the first 
two. It, indeed, sometimes happens otherwise, 
as in the case of Chateau-Mar gaux and Mort- 
gage, in one of the meetings in 1826; but all 
who remember the struggle between those two 
noble animals — the very beet of their kind , per - 
hope never exceeded in stoutness — and the state 
in which they appeared at the conclusion, can 
only think of it with disgust Chateau’s dead 
heat with Lamplighter was something like a 
repetition of the scene; but, to the honour of 
their owners* they were not suffered to run ano- 
ther, and the plate was divided between them. 

The Currah of Kildare is said to be in some 
respects it sequal, but nothing can be superior to 
Newmarket heath as a race-course. The nightly 
workings of the earth-worms keep it in that state 
of elacticity favourable to the action of the race- 
horse, and it is never known to be hard, although 
occasionally deep. But the great superiority of 
this ground consists in the variety of its courses, 
eighteen in number — adapted to every variety in 
age, weight, or qualifications of the horses, and 
hence the vast importance in match-making. 
Almost every race-horse has a marked peculiarity 
in his running. A stout horse ends his race to 
advantage up hill ; a speedy jade down hill ; an- 
other goes best over a flat, whilst there are few 
that have no choice of ground — and some whom 
none will suit The Newmarket judge's box be- 
ing on wheels, it is moved from one winning 
post to another, as the races are fixed to end, 
which is the case nowhere but Newmarket* 

The office of the judge of Newmarket varies 
rom that of others filling similar situations. He 
neither sees the jockeys weighed out or in, as the 
term is, neither is he required to take notice of 
them or their horses, in the race. He judges, 
and proclaims the winner by the colour — that 
of every jockey who rides being liandcd to him 
before starting. Indeed, the horses are seldom 
seen by him until the race begins, as they gene- 
rally proceed from their stables to the saddling- 
house by a circuitous route. The best possible 
regulation^ are adopted for the proper preserva- 
tion of the ground during the running, and wc 
know of nothing to be found fault with, unless it 
be the horsemen being allowed to follow the race- 
horses up the course, ;which injures the ground 


* Great improvements have from time to time been ef- 
fected on Newmarket heath, but particularly within th< 

last t went v years, by the exertions of the Duke of Porthmi 
and Lord Lowther. These have boon chiefly nccomi>li.*h**d 
by manuring, sheep- folding, and paring and burning, by 
which means a better sort of covering to tho surface has 
been produced ; and likewise by destroying the tracts of old 
roads, particularly on that part called the Flat, which is un- 
doubtedly the best racing ground io the world. 


whenitisweL It is true, a very heavy iron rdkr 
is employed upon it every evening in the meet* 
ings, but this cannot alw&y be effective. 

The racing ground on the heath has been the 
property of the Jockey Club since the year 1153* 

A great advantage is gained here by giving 
the power of preventing obnoxious persons com* 
ing upon it during the meetings ; and it would 
be well if that power were oftener exerted. Bet* 
ting posts are placed in various parts of the 
heath, at some one of which the sportsmen as- 
semble immediately after each race, to make 
their bets on the one that is to follow. As not 
more than half an hour elapses between the 
events, the scene is of the most animated de- 
scription, and a stranger would imagine that all 
the tongues of Babel were let loose again. Ne 
country under the heavens, however, produces 
such a scene as this, and he would foci a difficulty 
in reconciling the proceedings of those gentlemen 
of the betting-ring with the accounts he might 
read the next morning in the newspapers of the 
distressed state of England. 1 What do you bet 
on this race, my lord ? says a vulgar-looking 
man, on a shabby hack, with * a shocking bad 
hat' *1 want to back the field,* says my lord. 
‘ So do I,' says the leg. 4 I'll bet 500 to 200 you 
don’t name the winner,' cries my lord. 4 111 take 
six,' exclaims the leg. 4 I’ll bet it you,' roan my 
lord. 4 Til double it,' bellows the leg. 4 Done,' 
shouts the peer. 4 Treble ill' 4 No' The bet 
is entered, and so much for wanting to back tht 
field ; but in love, war, and horse- racing, strata- 
gem, we believe, as allowed. Scores of such scenes 
s this take place in those mo-mentous half hours. 
All bets lost at Newmarket are paid the follow- 
ing morning, in the town ; and 50,000t, or more, 
have been known to exchange hands in one day. 

The principle feature in Newmarket is the 
New Rooms for the use of noblemen and gentle- 
men of the Jockey Club, and others who are 
members of the Rooms only, situated in the cen- 
tre of the town, and affording every convenience. 
Each member pays thirty guineas on his en- 
trance, and six guineas annually, if he attends — 
otherwise nothing. The number at present is 
fifty-seven : — two black balls exclude. 

On entering the town from the London side, 
the first object of attraction is the house long oc- 
cupied by the late Duke of Queensberry, but at 
present in a disgraceful state of decay. 4 Kings- 
ton House' is now used as a 4 hell' (sic transit 
gloria!); and the palace, the joint-work of so 
many royal architects, is partly occupied by a 
training groom and partly by his Grace of Rutland, 
whose festivities at Cheveley, during the race 
meetings, have very wisely been abridged. The 
Earl of Chesterfield has & house just on entering 
the town, and the Marquis of Exeter a most con- 
venient one, with excellent stabling attached. 
The Duke of Richmond, Mr. Christopher Wil- 
son, father of the turf, and several other eminent 
sportsmen, are also domiciled at Newmarket 
during the meetings. But the lion of the (dace 
will be the princely mansion now erecting for 
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Mr. Crockford, of ultra-sporting notoriety, The 
pleasaunee of this insula consists of sixty acres, 
already inclosed by Mr. Crockford, within a high 
stone wall. The houses of the Chifneys are also 
stylish things. That of Samuel, the refiowned 
jockey, is upon a large scale, and very handsomely 
furnished — the Duke ofCleveland occupying apart- 
ments in it during the meetings. That of Wil- 
liam Chifney, the trainer, is still larger, and, 
when finished, will be perhaps, barring Crock- 
ford’s, the best house in Newmarket Near to 
the town is the stud farm of Lord Lowther, where 
Partisan, and a large number of brood marcs, are 
kept — the latter working daily on the farm, 
which is said to be advantageous to them. With- 
in a few miles we have Lower Hare Park, the 
seat of Sir Mark Wood, with Upper Hare Park, 
General Grosvenor’s, dpc. &lc. The stables of 
Newmarket are not altogether so good as we 
should expect to find them. Of the public ones, 
perhaps those of Robinson, Edwards, Stephenson, 
s and Webb’s (now Mr. Crockford's), are the best 
That noble gift of Providence, the horse, has 
not been bestowed upon mankind without condi- 
tions. The first demand upon us is to treat him 
well; but, to avail ourselves x>f his full powers 
and capacity, we must take him out of the hands 
of nature, and place him in those of art; and no 
one can look into old works published on this sub- 
ject, without being surprised with the change 
that has taken place in the system of training the 
race-horse. The ‘Gentleman’s Recreation,* pub- 
lished nearly a century and a halfback, must 
draw a smile from the modern trainers, when he 
reads of the quackery to which the race-horse 
was then subject — -a pint of good sack having 
been one of his daily doses. Again, the * British 
Sportsman,’ by one Squire Osbaldiston, of days 
long since gone by, gravely informs its readers 
that one month is necessary to prepare a horse 
for a race ; but ‘ if he be very fat or foul, or taken 
from grass,* he might require two. This wisea- 
cre has also his juleps and syrups — ‘ enough to 
make a horse sick* indeed — finishing with the 
whites of eggs and wine, internally administered, 
and chafing the legs of his courser with train oil 
and brandy. On the other hand, if these wor- 
thies could be brought to life again, it would as- 
tonish them to hear, that twelve months are now 
considered requisite to bring a rate-horse quite at 
the top of his mark to the post. The objects of 
the training-groom can only be accomplished by 
medicine, which perfumes the system, — exercise, 
which increases muscular strength, — and food, 
which produces vigour beyond what nature im- 
parts. To this is added the necessary operation 
of periodical sweating, to remove the superfluities 
of flesh and fat, which process is more or less 
necessary to all animafo called upon to engage 
in corporeal exertions beyond their ordinary pow- 
ers. With either a man or a horse, his skin is 
his complexion; and whether it be the prize- 
fighter who strips In the ring, or the race-horse 
at the starting post, that has been subjected to 
this treatment, a lustre of health is exhibited such 
as no other system can produce. 

2M 


The most difficult points in the trainer’s art 
have only been called into practice since the in- 
troduction of one, two, and three-year old stakes, 
never dreamt of in the days of Childer or Eclipse. 
Saving and excepting the treatment of doubtful 
legs, whatever else he has to do in his Btable is 
comparatively trifling to the act of bringing a 
young one quite up to the mark, and keeping him 
Mere till he is wanted . The cock was sacred to 
Aesculapius by reason of his well-known watch- 
fulness, nor should the eye of a training, groom 
be shut whilst he has an animal of this descrip- 
tion under his care, for a change may take place 
in him in a night, which, like a frost over the 
blossoms, will blast all hopes of his success. The 
immense value, again, which a very promising 
colt now attains in the market adds greatly to 
the charge over him ; and much credit is due 
to the trainer who brings him well through his 
engagements, whether he be 'a winner, or not. 

The treatment of the seasoned race-horse is 
comparatively easy and straight forward, with the 
exception of such as are very difficult to keep in 
place, by reason of constitutional peculiarities. 
Those which have been at work are thus treated, 
we mean when the season is concluded : — -by in- 
dulgence in their exercise they are suffered to 
gather flesh, or become * lusty,* as the term is, to 
enable them better to endure their physic ; but, 
in addition to two hours, walking exercise, they 
must have a gentle gallop, to keep them quiet. 
If frost sets in, they are walked in a paddock upon 
litter, it being considered dangerous to take them 
at that time from home. When the weather is fa- 
vourable, they commence a course of physic, con- 
sisting of three doses, at an interval of about eight 
days between each. A vast alteration has taken 
place in the strength of the doses given, and, con- 
sequently, accidents from physic now more rarely 
occur. Eight drachms of Barbadoes aloes form 
the largest dose at present, given to aged horses 
with six and a half to four-year olds, six to three- 
year olds, five to two-year olds, and from three to 
four to yearlings. After physic— and after Christ- 
mas — they begin to do rather better work, and in 
about two months before their first engagement 
comes on, they commence their regular sweats — 
the distance generally four miles. After their last 
sweat, the jockeys who are to lide them generally 
give them a good gallop, by way of feeling their 
mouths and rousing them, for they are apt to become 
shifty, as it is termed, with the boys % who have 
not sufficient power over them. The act of 
sweating the race-horse is always a course of 
anxiety to his trainer, and particularly so on the 
eve of a great race, for which he may bo a fa- 
vourite. The great weight of clothes with which 
he is laden is always dangerous and often fatal 
to his legs, and there is generally a spy at hand 
to ascertain whether he pulls up sound or lame. 
Some nonsense has been, written by the author of 
a late work,* about omitting sweating in the pro- 
cess of training ; but what would th e Chifneys, 
say to this? They are acknowledged pre-emi- 


* Scott,* Fiell Sports. 
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nent in the art, but they are also acknowledged 
io be very severe with their horses in their work, 
— and, without sweating in clothes, they would 
find it necessary to be much more so than they 
are. It is quite certain, that horses cannot race 
without doing severe work — but the main point 
to be attended to is, not to hurry them in their 
work. As to resting them for many weeks at a 
time, as was formerly the case, that practice is 
now entirely exploded amongst all superior 
judges, and experience has proved, that not only 
the race-horse, but the hunter, is best for being 
kept going, the year round — at times, gently, of 
course. With each, as with man, idleness is the 
parent of misfortune. 

Thucydides says of Thcmistocles, that lie was 
a good guesser of the future by the past ; but this 
will not do in racing ; and not only prudence, 
but justice towards the public demands that a 
race-horse should be tried at different periods of 
his training. The first great point is obviously to 
ascertain the maximum speed, and the next to 
discover how that is affected by weight : but here 
there are difficulties against which nojudgm6nt 
can provide, and which, when the best intentions 
have been acted upon, have led to false conclu- 
sions. The horse may not be quite up to his mark, 
on the day of trial — or the horse, cr horses, with 
which he is tried, may not be so : the nature of 
the ground, and the manner of running it, may 
likewise not be suited to his capabilities or his 
action, and the trial and his race may he differ - 
enlly run. Chifncy, in his Genius Genuine , says, 
the race-horse Magpie was a hundred and fifty or 
two hundred yards a better horse some days than 
others, in the distance of two miles ! Tiresias 
won the Derby for the Duke of Portland in a 
canter, to the ruin of many of the betting men, 
who thought his chance was gone from his pre- 
vious trial with Snake, who beat him with much 
ease. It afterwards come out, that his being 
beaten at the trial had been owing to the incapa- 
city of the boy who rede him — and he was a bad 
horse to ride: indeed, we remember his taking 
old Clift, his jockey, nearly into Epsom town be- 
fore he could pull him up, after winning the race. 
We arc compelled, however, to observe that much 
deception in late years has been restored to, by 
false accounts of trials, and thereby making horses 
favourites for the great stakes — as in the in- 
stances of Panic, Premier, Swamp, the General, 
Prince Llewellyn, and others — some of whom 
were found to he as bad as they had been repre- 
sented to be good. But the trial of trials took 
place many years back at Newmarket, in the time 
of George I. A match was made between the 
notorious Trcgonwell Frampton and Sir W. 
Strickland, to run two horses over Newmarket 
for a considerable sum of money; and the betting 
was heavy between the north and south country 
sportsmen on the event. After Sir William 
Strickland's horse lwd been a short time at New- 
market, Frampton 's groom, with the knowledge 
of his master, endeavoured to induce the baro- 


net's groom to h&ve a private trial, at the weights 
and distance of the match , and thus to make the 
race safe. Sir William's man bad the honesty 
to inform his master of the proposal, when he or- 
dered him to accept it, but to be sure to deceive 
the other by putting seven pounds more weight 
in the stuffing of bis own saddle, Framptm's 
groom had already done the same things and in 
the trial, Merlin, Sir William's horse, beat his 
opjioncnt about a length. * Now,' said Frampton 
to his satellite, * my fortune is made, and so is 
yours ; if our horse can run so near Merlin with 
seven pounds extra, what will he do in the race? 
The betting became immense. The south-country 
turfites, who had been let into the secret by 
Frampton, told those from the north, that ‘they 
would bet them gold against Merlin while gold 
they had, and then they might sell their land.’ 
Both horses came well to the post, and of course 
the race came off like the trial. 

The Jockey Club law is very strict as to trials 
at Newmarket, notice being obliged to be given 
to the keeper of the trial-book within one hour 
after the horses have been tried, enforced by a penalty 
watching a trial is also severely dealt with. Ncver- 
of 10/. for neglecting it ; and any person detected 
thcless, formerly, watching trials was a trade at 
Newmarket, nor is it quite done away with at 
the present day ; though \ve have reason to be- 
lieve that the bettor who should trust much to in- 
formation obtained by such means would very 
soon break down. It often happens that the jock- 
eys who ride trials know nothing of the result 
beyond the fact of which horses can run fastest , 
as they are kept in ignorance of the weight they 
carry — a good load of shot being frequently con- 
cealed in the stuffing of their saddles. 

But to return for a moment to the effect of 
weight on the race-horse. Perhaps an instance 
of the most minute observation of this effect is to 
be found in a race at Ncwcastlc-undcr-Lyne, some 
years back, between four horses handicapped by 
the celebrated Dr. Bcllyse ; namely, Sir John 
Egerton’s Astbury, 4 years old, 8 stone 6 pounds 
— Mr. Mytton’s Handel, 4 years old, 7 stone 11 
pounds — Sir William Wynne’s Tcragon, 4 years 
old, 8 stone — Sir Thomas Stanley's Cedric, 3 
years old, 6 stone 13 pounds. The foilowingwts 
the result. Of the first three heats there wes no 
winner , Taragon and Handel being each time 
nose and ncrc ; and, although Astbury is stated 
to have been third the first heat, yet he was so 
nearly on a level w ith the others, that there was 
a difficulty in placing him as such. After the 
second heat, Mr. Littleton, who was steward, 
requested the Doctor and two other gentlemen to 
look stcdfastly at the horses, and try to decide 
in favour of one them, but it was impossible lo 
do so. In the third dead heat , Taragon and 
Handel had struggled with each other till they 
reeled about like drunken men, and coukl scarcely 
carry their riders into the scales. Astbury, who 
had laid by after the first heat, then came out 
and won ; and it is generally believed the annals 
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of the turf cannot produce such a contest as this. I the best horse of his y£ar. Young Eclipse made 
So much for a good handicap, formed on a tho- the play, and was opposed by Sir Charles Bum 


rough knowledge of the horses, their ages, and 
their public running. 

Taking into consideration the immense sums 
of money run for by English race-horscs, the 
persons that ride them form an important branch 
of society; and although the term ‘jockey* is 
often used in a metaphorical sense, in allusion to 
the unfair dealings of man, yet there ever have 
been, and now arc, jockeys of high moral char- 
acter, whom nothing would induce to do wrong. 
Independently of trustworthiness, their avocation 
requires a union of the following not every-day 
qualifications : — considerable bodily power in a 
very small compass ; much personal intrepidity ; 
— a kind of habitual insensibility to provocation, 
bordering upon apathy, which no efforts of an 
opponent — in a race-— can get the better *of; and 
an habitual cheek upon the tongue. Exclusive 
of the peril with which the actual race is attended, 
his profession lays a heavy tax on the constitu- 
tion. The jockey must not only at times work 
hard, but, the hardest of all tasks-— he must work 
upon an empty stomach. During his preparation 
for the race, he must have the abstinence of an 
Asiatic — indeed, it too often happens that at 
meals he can only be a spectator — we mean 
during tho period of his wasting. To sum up 
all — he has to work hard, and deprive himself of 
every comfort, risking his neck into the bargain, 
and for what? — Why, for five guineas if he wins, 
and three if he loses a race. The famous Pratt, 
the jockey of the no less famous little Gimcrack, 
(of whom, man and horse, there is a fine portrait, 
by Stubbs,) rode eleven races over the beacon 
course in one day, making, with returning to his 
post on his hack, a distance of eighty-eight miles 
in his saddle. 

Of course we must go to Newmarket for the 
e’ite of this fraternity, and this reminds us that 
Francis Buckle is not there. He is in his grave ; 
but he has left behind him not merely an exam- 
ple for all young jockeys to follow* but proof that 
honesty is the best policy, for he died in the es- 
teem of all the racing world, and in tho posses- 
sion of a comfortable independence, acquired by 
his profession. What the Greek said of Fabri- 
cius might be said of him — that it would have 
been as difficult to have turned the sun from its 
coarse, as to have turned him from his duty ; 
and having said this, we should like to say a 
little more of him. He was the son of a saddler, 
at Newmarket — no wonder he was so good on 
the saddle — and commenced in tho late Honoura- 
ble Richard Vernon’s stables at a very early age. 
He rode the winners of five Derby, seven Oaks, 
and two St. Leger stakes, besides, to use his own 
words, “ most of the good things at Newmarket,” 
in his time; but it was in 1802 that he so greatly 
distinguished himself at Epsom by taking long 
odds, that he won both Derby and Oaks, on 
what were considered very unlikely horses to win 
either. His Derby hone was the Duke of Graf- 
too’s Tyrant, with seven to one against him, 
beating Mr. Wilson’s Young Eclipse, considered 


bury’s Orlando, who contested every inch of 
ground with him for the first mile. From Buc- 
kle’s fine judgment of pace , he was convinced 
they must both stop ; so following, and watching 
them with Tyrant, he came up and won, to the 
surprise of ail who saw him, with one of the 
worst horses that ever won a Derby. The follow- 
ing year, Young Eclipse beat Tyrant, giving 
him 4 lbs. Buckle, having made one of his two 
events safe, had then a fancy , that Mr. Wasteli’s 
Scotia could win the Oaks, if he were on her 
back, and he got permission to rido her. She was 
beaten three times between Tottenham's Comer 
and home ; but he got her up again in front, and won 
the race by a head. The Newmarket people de- 
clared they had never seen such a race before, 
snatched out of tho fire, as it were, by fine riding. 
In another place, (Lewes,) he won an extraordi- 
nary race against a horse of the late Mr. Du- 
rand’s, on which he had a considerable sum of 
money depending, thus winning his race, but 
losing his money. He rode Sancho for Mr. Mel- 
lish, in his great match with Pavilion, and was 
whining it, when his horse broke down. Ho 
also won the Doncaster St. Leger, with Sancho. 

Buckle, as we have already' said, commenced 
riding exercise at a very early age, but his first 
appearance in public was on a colt of Mr. Ver- 
non’s, in 1783, when he rode one pound short of 
four stone, with his saddle. He soon entered the 
service of the late Earl Grosvcnor, with whom 
he remained to his death. His weight was fa- 
vourable, being seldom called upon to reduce bis 
weight, os he could ride seven stone eleven pounds 
with ease. He continued riding in public until past 
hi3 sixty-fifth year, and his nerve was good even 
to the last, although, as might be expected, he 
was latterly shy of a crowd, and generally cast 
an eye to the state of the legs and feet, when 
asked to ride a horse he did not know. His 
jockeying Green Mantle, however, for Lord Exe- 
ter, in the second October meeting, 1828, and 
winning with her, after the tricks she played 
with him before starting, showed that even then 
his courage was unshaken. But it is not only in 
public, but in private life, that Buckle stood well. 
He was a kind father and husband, and a good 
master, and bis acts of charity were conspicuous 
for a person in his situation of life, who might 
be said to have gotten all he possessed, first by 
the sweat of his brow, and then at the risk of his 
life. In a short biographical sketch of him, lus 
little peculiarities ore noticed in rather an amus- 
ing style. ‘Ho was,* says his biographer, ‘a 
great patron of the sock and buskin, and often 
bespoke plays for the night in country towns. 
He was a master of hounds, a breeder of grey- 
hounds, fighting cocks, and bull-dogs (proh pu- 
dor !), and always celebrated for his hacks. In 
the language of the stud book, his first wife had 
no produce, but out of the second he had several 
children. We may suppose he chose her as he 
would a race-horse/or she was not only very ha«d- 
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some, bnt very good.’ He left three sons, who 
are comfortably and respectably settled in life — 
one a soliciter, one a druggist, and the other a 
brewer. ‘Young Buckle’ is his nephew, and 
considered a fair jockey, though he does not ride 
so often as his uncle was called upon to do. But 
Frank Buckles are scarce. 

The present Samuel Chifney presents the beau 
ideal of a jockey* — elegance of seat, perfection 
of hand, judgment of pace all united, and power 
in his saddle, beyond any man of his weight that 
ever sat in one. It is scarcely necessary to add, 
that he is son of the late celebrated jockey of his 
name, by the daughter of a training groom, con* 
sequently well bred for his profession, to which 
he is a first-rate ornament Such a rider as James 
Robinson may slip him, but no man can strug- 
gle with him at the end, and his efforts in the sad- 
dle, during the last few strides of his horse, are 
without example. There arc, however, peculiari- 
ties in his riding. Excellent judge as he is of 
what his own horse and others are doing in a 
race, and in a crowded one too, he is averse to 
making running sometimes even to a fault Let 
whatever number of horses start, Chifney is al- 
most certain to be amongst the last until towards 
the end of the race, when he creeps up to his 
brother jockeys in a manner peculiarly his own. 
But it is in the rush he makes at the finish that 
he is so pre-eminent, exhibiting, as we said be- 
fore, powers unexampled by any one. His rid- 
ing his own horse, Zingancc, for the Claret stakes 
(Craven meeting, 1829,) was a fine specimen of 
his style, when contending against Buckle and 
James Robinson, and winning to the astonish- 
ment of the field. In height, he is about five feet 
seven, rather tall for a jockey, and not a good 
waster. In fact, ho is subject to much punish- 
ment to get to the Derby weight Samuel does 
not ride often, but whenever he does, his horse 
rises in the market, as was the case with his fa- 
ther before him at one period of his life. 

Some anecdotes are related of Chifney, con- 
firming his great coolness in a race, and among 
others the following : — Observing a young jockey 
(a son of the celebrated Clift) making very much 
too free with his horse, he addressed him thus : 


* How much it is it to be tamen'ed, that we have no 
fyithful reprtttentutinn of the Olympic jockeys — of Philip, 
on his brother to Bocvphnlus, or the kins of Syracuse on 
Phrenicus ! We are not to expect thnt they were d < saed 
a la Chifney; but we could not see deformity on such clas- 
sic ground. As suited to their occupation, nothing can he 
more neat— nothing more perfect — nothing more in keep- 
ing, than the present costume of the Bngli-h jockey ; but 
a century back it was deformity personified. ‘Your clothes, ' 
says the author of The Gentleman's Retreat ion, in his di- 
roctiou to his race-rider — for by the print annexed we must 
•decline calling him jockey— ‘should be of coloured silk, or 
of white Holland, as being vary advantageous to the spec- 
tator. Your waistcoat and drawers (sans culottes, we 
Presume,) must be made close to your body, and on your 
head a little cap tied on. Let your boots be gartered up 
fast, and your spurs must be of good metal/ The snddlo 
that this living object — this ‘ figure of fun ’ — was placed 
upon, also bade defiance to good jockoyship, being nearly 
a facsimile of that upon a child's rocking-horse ; and 
which, fiom th > want of a proper flap, as well as from the 
forward position of tho stirrap-lcathers, gave no support to 
ihe knee. 


4 Where are you going, boy ? Stay with me, and 
you’ll be second .’ The boy drew back his bone, 
and a fine race ensued, but when it* came to a 
struggle, we need not say who won it Chit 
ney’s method of finishing his race is the general 
theme of admiration on the turf. 4 Suppose,’ says 
he, 4 a man had been carrying a stone, too heavy 
to be pleasant, in one hand, would he not ffcd 
much ease by shifting it into the other ? Thus, 
after a jockey has been riding over his hone’s 
fore legs for a couple of miles, must it not be a 
great relief to him when he sits back in his sad- 
dle, and, as it were, divides the weight more 
equally ? But caution is required,* he adds, 4 to 
preserve a due equilibrium, so as not to disturb 
the action of a tired horse.’ Without doubt, this 
celebrated performer imbibed many excellent les- 
sons from his father, but he is considered to be 
the more powerful jockey of the two. 

James Robinson, also the son of a training 
groom, is a jockey of the highest celebrity, and, 
as far as the art of horsemanship extends, con- 
sidered the safest rider of a race, of the present 
day. He may owe much of this celebrity to his 
having, when a boy, had the advantage of being 
in the stables of Mr. Robson, the chief of the 
Newmarket trainers, and riding many of the tri- 
als of his extensive and prosperous studs. When 
we state that such a rider as Robinson is consi- 
dered equal to the allowance of three pounds 
weight to his horse, we can account for his hav- 
ing been employed by the first sportsmen of the 
day. It is supposed that he has ridden the win- 
ners of more great races than any jockey of his 
time. In 1823, he won the Derby and the St 
Leger, receiving 1000/. from a Scotch gentle- 
man (a great winner) as a reward for the latter; 
and in the following year he went a step beyond 
this. He won Derby, Oaks, and was married all 
in the same week, fulfilling, as some asserted, a 
prediction — according to other authorities a bet. 
We may also notice his kindness towards his fa- 
mily, which we have reason to believe is most 
creditable to him. As a jockey, he is perfect. 

William Clift is next entitled to notice, as one 
of the oldest, the steadiest, and best of the New- 
market jockeys, and famed for riding trials, but 
he has taken leave of the saddle. William Ar- 
uull, who has ridden for most of the great sports- 
men of the day, has long been in esteem at New- 
market, and considered particularly to excel in 
matches. He has been much afflicted with gout, 
but when well, is a fine rider, and steady and 
honest, as his father was before him. Being oc- 
casional] y called upon to waste, he feels the in- 
convenience of his disorder, and the following 
.anecdote is related of him. Meeting an itinerant 
piper towards the end of a-long and painful walk, 
— 4 Well, old boy,’ said he, 4 1 have heard that 
music cheers the weary soldier : why should it 
not enliven the wasting jockey? Come, play a 
tune, and walk before me' to Newmarket’ Per- 
haps he had been feeding the Mourning Bride.' 

1 A good name is as a precious ointment’ and 
by uniform correct conduct in the saddle, as well 
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in the stable, John Day,—- a very celebrated for riding and driving trotting matches, having 
jockey— -has acquired that of* honest John.' The ridden Driver against Rattler, and driven Mr. 
endowments of nature are not always hereditary, Payne's Rochester against Rattler in the disputed 
and well for our hero that they are not, for he is match. He has capital nerve, and shines upon 
the son of a man who weighed twenty stone, savage horses, which many would be unwilling 
whereas he himself can ride seven ! His winning to encounter. Darling, a very eminent country 
the Newmarket Oatlands on Pastime, with nine jockey, has lately been ridnig for Lord Exeter at 
stone six pounds on her back, is considered his Newmarket, where we hoperiie will be often em- 
chtf-d'auvre. He resides at Stockbridge in Hamp- ployed, as he has been very true to his clients, 
shire, where he has a large training establishment, Messrs. Houldsworth, Ormsby, Gore, and others, 
and several race-horses of his own. Samuel Day, The name of Goodison has been long associated 

his brother, is also a jockey of great ability, and with Newmarket, the late Richard Goodison hav- 
a singularly elegant horseman, with remarkably ing been so many years rider to the Duke of 
fine temper. Wheatley is the son of an eminent Queensberry, with whom the present jockey, 
jockey of that name, who rode for the celebrated Thomas Goodison, began, by winning the famous 
O'Kelly, and contemporary with South and Pratt match on Pecker, against Bennington, in 1795, 
He is a fine horseman, and esteemed a dangerous B. C n five hundred, guineas aside, then riding 
opponent in a race by reason of his tact in creep- only 4st lib., and six to four on him at starting, 
ing up to his horses, when little thought on, and His father accompanied him on a thorough-bred 
winning when least expected. He is likewise a horse during the latter part of the race, as he 
severe punisher when punishment is wanted, and was riding against an experienced jockey, and 
has a character free from taint He has ridden perhaps his instructions enabled him to win. 
Mameluke in some of his best races, and exhibited Thomas Goodison rode much for the late king, 
a rare specimen of his art in the ever-memorable but his * first master,' as the term is, was the 
contest between that fine race-horse and Zinga- Duke of York, for whom he won many great 
nee, with Chifney on his back, for the Ascot cup, races, and particularly distinguished himself by 
1829. Ascot Heath never was honoured before winning the Claret stakes with Moses (with 
by so many good horses, — and, alas ! never again whom he also won the Derby) in the Craven 
by the presence of George I Y. George Dockery meeting of 1823, beating Morisco, Posthuma, 
stands high on the list as a powerful and good and three other good ones, by extreme judgment 
horseman, with excellent nerve in a crowd : but in riding the race. He has ever been distinguished 
he is a bad waster, and is much punished to bring for his patience and decision, and the turf lost a 
himself to the three-year-old weights. Frank first-rate jockey when he retired. 

Boyce is very good, and esteemed' an excellent n There are more Edwardses at Newmarket than 
starter, a great advantage in tlie short races of there were Caesars at Rome, and they all ride, as 
the present day. Richard, or Young Boyce, as it were, by instinct James, or Tiny Edwards, 
he is called at Newmarket, a very pretty horse- as he is called — par excellence of course — is fa- 
man, with a good head, has now given up riding, ther of all the jockeys that bear that name, and 
owing to being too heavy. Conoily, who has also of William, formerly a jockey, who trained 
been riding successfully for Lords Chesterfield for his late majesty, and has a pension and part 
and Verulam, is in high repute at Newmarket of the palace and stables at Newmarket, as hb 
He has a bad Irish seat, but he is very strong reward. James trains for the Earl of Jersey, 
upon his horse, and his hand and head are good, and is considered first-rate, and particularly so 
Wright is also a steady good rider, and comes in his preparation for the Derby course. The 
light to the scale. He has been very successful cleverest of the jockeys is Harry, (the one-eyed 
on Crutch. Natt is an improving jockey, and man, who lived with the late Earl Fitzwilliara,) 
is engaged by the Earl of Chesterfield. JamSs a* very elegant horseman ; and our Caledonian 
Chappie, very good and very light, seven stone friends will not forget his winning the King’s 
without wasting, rode the winner of Derby and Plate on Terror. George is likewise very good. 
Oaks this year. Arthur Pavis has the call for as are Charles and Edward, young ones, not 
the light weights at Newmarket, worth 100Z. forgetting Frederick, little better than a child, 
per annum at least He is in very high practice but with the seat of on old man. When his late 
in public and private, and never being called upon majesty saw his own horses mixed with Lord 
to waste, is in great request, and perhaps rides Jersey’s at Ascot, and the answer to every ques- 
more races in the year than any other jockey in tion of * Who is that V was * Edwards,' — ‘ Bless 
England. As practice makes perfect, Pavis is me,' exclaimed the king, 4 what lots of jockeys 
approaching perfection, and will, no doubt, arrive that woman breeds !’ It happens, however, that 
at it in time. He has a very elegant seat, being they are the produce of three different marriages, 
emst in the mould for a jockey, and is very full so the glories come, as Garter would say, from 
of power for his size. Another of the clever light the Baron, not the Femme. We are sorry to say 
weights is Samuel Mann — the lightest man of Samuel Barnard has lost his eyesight He was 
all hi* Newmarket brethren, and of course very a steady, good jockoy, and rode for the Duke of 
often employed. Macdonald, another Newmar- Rutland, Lord Henry Fitzroy, and several of the 
ket jockey, is a very snperior horseman, whose best sportsmen on Newmarket heath. But we 
skill is not confined to the turf He is famed must not conclude without mentioning old Forth, 
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•s he is called, who won the Derby in 1829, at 
the age of sixty, with a horse very little thought 
of before starting# He also won a very large 
sum of money on the event, and has now a string 
of horses in training#* 

Every trade, profession, or pursuit, opens, in 
its own peculiar circle of habits, a distinct object 
of study; and perhaps the existence of the New- 
market stable-boy, a thing on which the majority 
of our readers have never spent a thought, might, 
as painted by Hoi croft, interest them more than 
the most accurate delineation of many higher 
modes and aspects of life. In that able writers 
Memoirs — the genuine and really valuable part 
of them — all this is capitally described, from his 
first arrival at Newmarket to his final departure, 
at the age of sixteen ; from his fall off Mr. Wood- 
cock’s iron-grey filly, in his novitiate, to his 
being one of the best exercise-riding boys in the 
town — -until all his equestrian hopes were ruined 


* It is said of the Yorkshire jockeys that the* shonltl 
come to Newmarket for a seal. It is true they do not ap 
pear to such advantage in the saddle as their brethren oi 
the south, nor, speaking generally, are they equal to them 
in their calling; but many very excellent jockeys have 
always been to be found in the north. A I Lite bead of tho*i 
now alive is the noted BiUy Pierse, who used to nde Hap 
hazard for the Duke of Cleveland. Having feathered ln« 
nest well, ho has retired, but is remarkuble for (he hospitu 
lily of his house, situated in the town o Richmond Roll it 
Johnson is likewise oue of the oldest, best, and we may 
add, most successful of the northern jockoya, having ridden 
Doctor Syntax throughout hi. glorious cateer, mid been 
four times winner ot the St. Leger stakes; hut John Jackson 
eclipsed him, having experienced that honour no le*s than 
aa often again — a circumstance unparalleled among jock 
eys ; and he very nearly won it the ninth time, on Blmkloek. 
Johnson trained and rode Gallopade for Mr. Riddell, thr 
Winner of the Doncaster cup last year. John Shepheid, nn 
old jockey, is sull alive, keeping it pnblic-houae at M.iliun. 
Shepherd was supposed to be the best judre of pace in a 
four-mile race of any man of his time. We are soriy to 
hear that John Mangle, another eminent Yotkshire jockey , 
is blind. He won the St. Leger five limes— three in uni ces 
•ion— for the Duke of Hamilton, and in all four times fo 
his Grace. B-n Smith has retired, rich ; but the renowned 
John Singleton, one of ti'io riders of Eclii»so, and the firn 
winner of the Doncaster St. Leger. 1776, for the late Lorn 
Rockingham, died a paufier in Chester workhouse. 

George Nelson is a very conspicuous man among th» 
northern jockeys, and the more so, as having been thought 
worthy of being transplanted to the south to ride lot his 
late majesty, in the room of the second best jockey at New- 
market, viz. Robinson. Nelson was brought up by the late 
Earl of Scarborough, in whoso opinion he stood high, and 
his lordship confirmed it by a pension. He won the St. 
Leger for the Earl on Tarrare. it very unexpected event. 
He was likewise very successful in his exertions for his late 
majesty, from whom he also had his reward; but his great 

t erformances were upon Lottery, Fleur de Lis, and Minna, 
aving never been beaten on the first two, and winning n<> 
less than eight times in one year on the latter. He first 
distinguished himself in a race at York, when riding only 
5et. 4ibe. Tommy Lye, as ho is called, is a very celebrated 
northern jockey, a great wianer for the Duke of Cleveland 
and others, an rl Hues very light, and vory well. Temple 
mao, the Duke of Leeds' rider, and Thomas Nicholson, 
also stand high. But the Chifuey of the north is William 
Scott, and perhaps for hand, seat, and science in a race he 
is very little inferior to any one. He rode 8t Giles, the 
winner of last yearns Derby, for Mr. Ridsdale, and won the 
Leger for Mr. Watt, once (on Memnou), and for Mr. Pe- 
Ire, twice, viz. with the Colonel and Rowton. A very ax* 
cellerit print of the letjer horse and himself has been pub- 
lished bv Ackerman, from a painting by Herring, But such 
men as 8colt, Chifney, and Robinson, generally appear to 
advantage— they are in great request, and consequently 
are put on the best horses in the race, and have the best 
chance to distinguish themselves. William Scott is pos- 
sessed of considerable property (part in right of his wife), 
and ia brplliex fo the weJMujowp Yorkshire trainer pf his 
name. 


by ‘idling away his time in reading/ II be Vtf j 
emphatically told by his master ; by bis spelling ' 
. a word of six syllables, to the surprise of his 
drunken schoolmaster $ by his being detected in 
studying Arnold’s Psalmody, under the guidance 
of the journeyman leather^breecbes maker; and, 
lastly, in easting up figures on the stable-doors 
with a nail, from which the ether boys, and the 
old housekeeper to boot, augured his very soon 
running mad. 

Although, to use his own wards, Holeroft 
scarcely saw a biped at Newmarket in whom be 
could find any thing to admire, and despised his 
companions for the grossness of all their ideas, 
he bad no reason to complain of his treatment by 
the several masters whom he served, and espe- 
cially by Mr. Woodcock# 

‘ He discovered a little too late, that the dark 
grey filly and I could not be trusted safely to- 

f ether. But though he turned me away, he 
id not desert me. He recommended me to 
the service of a little deformed groom, remark' 
ably long in the fork, 1 think oy the name of 
Johnstone, who was esteemed an excellent 
rider, and had a string of no less than thirteen 
famous horses, the property of the Duke of 
Grafton, under his care. This was acknow- 
ledged to be a service of great repute ; bat the 
shrewd little groom soon discovered that 1 had 
all my trade to learn, and I was again dismiss- 
ed ’ 

After bewailing his misfortune of being eat of 
place, and so far from home, in form a pauperis* 
he thus proceeds : — 

* I knew not where I got the information, 
nor how, but in the very height of my distress 
I heard that Mr. .John Watson, training and 
riding-groomto Captain Vernon, a gentleman 
of acute notoriety on the turf, and in partner- 
ship with Lord March, now Duke of Queena- 
berry, was in want of, but iust then found it 
difficult to procure, a stable-boy. To m&kw 
this pleasing intelligence more welcome, the 
general character of John Watson was, that, 
though he was one of the first grooms in New- 
market, he was remarkable for being good- 
tempered ; yet the manner in which he disci- 
plined his boys, though mild, was effectual, 
and few were in better repute. One conse- 
quence of this, however, was, that if any lad 
was dismissed by John Watson, it was not 
easy for him to find a place.* With him Jack 
Clarke lived, the lad with whom I came from 
Nottingham ; this was another fortunate cir- 
cumstance, and continued to inspire me with 
confidence. My present hopes were so strong- 
ly contrasted with my late fears, that they- 
were indeed enviable. To speak for once in 
metaphor, I had been as one of those who walk 
in the shadow of the valley of death ; an ac- 
cidental beam of the sun broke forth, and l 
had a beatific view of heaven. 

‘ It was no difficult matter to meet with John 
Watson ; he was so attentive to stable hours, 
\hat, except on extraordinary occasions^ ho 
was always to be found. Being first careful to 


I * This it still the caae at Newmarket. No traioer w# 
take a boy that offou himself, until bis late master haa 
) bees consulted* 
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mike myself look as much like a stable boy as 
I could, 1 came at the hour of four, (the sum- 
mer hour for opening the afternoon stables, 
giving a slight feed of oats, and going out to 
evening exercise,) and ventured to ask if I 
could see John Watson. The immediate an- 
swer was in the affirmative. John Watson 
came, looked at me with a serious but good- 
natured countenance, and accosted me with, 
“ Well, my lad, what is your business ? I sup- 
pose I can guess ; you want a place ?” “ Yes, 
Sir.” “ Who have you lived with ?” “ Mr. 
Woodcock, on the forest. One of your boys, 
Jack Clarke, brought me with him from Not- 
tingham.” “ How came you to leave Mr. 
Woodcock?” “ 1 had a sad fall from an iron 
grey filly, that almofrt killed me.” “ That’s 
bad, indeed ! and so you left him ?” “ He turn- 
ed me away y Sir.” “ That’s honest. Mike 
your speaking the truth. So you are come 
from him to me ? At this question 1 cast my 
eyes down, and hesitated, then fearfully an- 
swered, “ No, Sir.” — “ No ! what, change mas- 
ters twice in so short a time ?” “ I can’t help 
it, Sir, if I am turned away.” This last an- 
swer made him smile. (( Wnere are you now, 
then ?” “ Mr. Johnstone gave me leave to stay 
with the boys a few days.” “ That’s a good 
sign. I suppose you mean little Mr. John- 
stone at the other end of the town?” “ Yes, 
Sir.” “ Well, as you have been so short a 
time in the stables, 1 am not surprised he 
should turn you away ; he would have every 
body about him as clever as himself; they 
most all know their business thoroughly ; how- 
ever, they must learn it somewhere. I will 
venture to give you a trial, but 1 must first in- 
quire your character of my good friends Wood- 
cock and Johnstone. Come to-morrow morn- 
ing at nine, and you shall have an answer.” 
It may well be supposed l did not forget the 
appointment, and a fortunate one I found it, 
for 1 was accepted on trial, at four pounds or 
guineasa year, with the usual livery clothing.’ 

It was in the service of John Watson tliat Hol- 
croft became a horseman, and the exercise of his 
skill, in his contest with a certain strapping dun 
horse, is very amusingly told : — 

‘ It was John Watson’s general practice to 
exercise his horses over the flat, and up Cow- 
bridge hill ; but the rule was not invariable. 
One wintry dry he ordered us up to the Bury 
hills. It mizzled a very sharp sleet ; the wind 
became uncommonly cutting, and Dua, being 
remarkable for a tender skin, found the wind 
and sleet, which blew directly up hisnoBtrils, 
so very painful, that it suddenly made him out- 
rageous. He started from the rank in which 
be was walking, tried to unseat me, endea- 
voured to set on full speed, and when he found 
he could not master me so as to get head, be- 
gan to rear, snorting most violently, threw out 
behind, plunged, and used every mischievous 
exertion of which the muscular powers of a 
blood-horse are capable. 1, who felt the un- 
easiness he suffered, before his violence began, 
being luckily prepared, sat firm, and as steady 
and upright as if this had been his usual exer- 
cise. John Watson was riding beside his 
horses, and a groom — I believe it was old 
Cheevers — broke out into an exclamation — 
“ By G— d, John, that’s a fine lad !’ r “ Aye, 
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aye,” replied Watson, highly satisfied; “you 
will find some time or other there are few in 
Newmarket that will match him.” It will not 
be amiss here to remark, that boys with straight 
legs, small calves, and knees that project but 
little, seldom become excellent riders. I, on 
the other hand, was somewhat bow-legged ; I 
had then the custom of turning in my toes, 
and my knees were protuberant. I soon learn- 
ed that the safe hold for sitting steady, was to 
keep the knee and the calf of the leg strongly 
pressed against the side of the animal that en- 
deavours to unhorse you ; and as little acci- 
dents afford frequent occasions to remind boys 
of this rule, it becomes so rooted in the memo- 
ry of the intelligent, that their danger is com- 
paratively trifling.’ 

Of the comparative good and bad temper of 
| race horses, the dramatist thus speaks : — 

* The majority of them are playful, but their 
gambols are dangerous to the timid or unskil- 
ful. They are ail easily and suddenly alarm- 
ed, when any thing they do not understand 
forcibly catches their attention ; and they are 
then to be feared by the bad horseman, and 
carefully guarded against by the good. Very 
serious accidents have happened to the best. 
But, besides their general disposion to play- 
fulness, there is a great propensity in them to 
become what the jockeys call vicious. Tom, 
the brother of Jack Clarke, afler sweating a 
grey horse that belonged to Lord March, with 
whom he lived, while he was either scraping 
or dressing him, was seized by the animal by 
the shoulder, lifted from the ground, and car- 
ried two or three hundred yards before the 
horse loosened his hold. Old Forester, a horse 
that belonged to Captain Vernon, all the while 
1 remained at Newmarket, was obliged to be 
kept apart, and to live at grass, where he was 
confined to a close paddock. Except Tom 
Watson, a younger brother of John, he would 
suffer no lad to come near him. If in his pad- 
dock, he would run furiously at the first per- 
son that approached, and if in the stable, would 
kick and assault every one within bis reach. 
When 1 had been about a year and a half at 
Newmarket, Captain Vernon thought proper 
to match Forester against Elephant, a hotse 
belonging to Sir Jenison Shaftoe, whom by - 
the-bye I saw ride this famous match. It was 
a four-mile heat over the straight course ; and 
the abilities of Forester were such, that he 
passed the flat, ascended the hill, as far as the 
distance-post, nase to nose with elephant, so 
that John Watson, who rode him, began to 
conceive hopes Between this and the chair, 
Elephant, in consequence of hard whipping, 
got some little way before him, while Forester 
exerted every possible power to recover at 
least his lost equality ; till finding all his ef- 
forts ineffectual, he made one sudden spring, 
and caught Elephant by the under jaw, which 
he griped so violently as to hold him back ; 
nor was it without the utmost difficulty that 
he could be forced to quit his hoM ! Poor Fo- 
rester, he lost, but he lost most honourably ! 
Every experienced groom thought it a most 
extraordinary circnmstance.’ 

Of the stable discipline among the boys, Hol- 
crofl gives the following little specimen : — 

* I remember to have been so punished once, 
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with an ashen stick, for falling asleep in my 
horse’s stall, that the blow, I concluded, was 
given by Tom Wation, as I thought no other 
boy in file stable could have made so large a 
wale ; it reached from the knee to the instep, 
and was of a finger’s breadth.’ 

We conclude our extracts from this amusing 
history of a stable boy’s progress, with something 
like a shot at the march of the present very re- 
fined times : 

* 1 ought to mention, that though I have 
spoken of Mr. Johnstone, and may do of more 
Misters , it is only because 1 have forgotten 
their Christian names ; for, to the best of my 
recollection, when 1 was at Newmarket, it was 
the invariable practice to denominate each 
groom by his Christian and surname, unless 
any one happened to possess some peculiari- 
ties that marked him. 1 know not what appel- 
lations* are given to grooms at Newmarket at 
the present day, but at the time I speak of, if 
any grooms had been called Misters , my mas- 
ter would have been among the number ; and 
his appellation by every body, except his own 
boys, who called him John, was John Wat- 
son.’ 

We have reason to believe there arc no 4 Johns' 
among the Newmarket trainers of these times, 
though we much doubt the benefit of the change 
to Mister, and all the appliances to boot If we 
mistake not Sir Charles Bunbury’s training- 
groom wore livery to the last At all events, 
Newmarket jockeys and their Jennys were not 
then to be seen in an Opera-box, which we find 
is no uncommon occurrence now. 4 A cow at 
the Opera* would have been considered equally 
in her element 

Those who have only seen race-horses on a 
race-course would be surprised to witness what 
diminutive urchins ride many of them in their 
training, and the perfect command they obtain 
over them. In the neighbourhood of large racing 
establishments, the parents of poor children are 
glad to embrace an opportunity of putting them 
into the stables of a training-groom ; knowing 
that they arc certain to be well fed and taken 
care of, with a fair chance of rising in the world. 
But the question that would suggest itself is, — 
How are the poor little fellows made equal to the 
task of riding so highly-spirited an animal as the 
race-horse in a few weeks after they are put to 
the task ? The fact is, that Tom or Jack is little 
more than a looker-on for the first month, or so. 
He makes the other lad’s beds, and performs sun- 
dry odd jobs; but then he has his eyes open — if 
he shows no signs of opening them, he is reject- 
ed in a twinkling ; and he sees the* other boys in 
their saddles, and observes the confidence with 
which they appear in them. After a certain time 
he is placed upon his master’s hack, or a quiet 
pony, and becomes a spectator on the training- 
ground. Sr» soon us he has the rudiments of 
hand and scat he is put on the quietest horse in the 
string — generally one that has been some time 
in training, and has been doing good work — who 
follows those that are before him, without at- 
tempting Ur swerve from the track, or to play 


any antic tricks. The bead lad generally leads 
the gallop, being the best judge of pace, unless it 
be necessary to put him on some other hone 
which is difficult to ride, and not well calculated 
to lead. In that case be generally places him- 
self second, so that he may instruct the boy be- 
fore him ; but all this takes* place under ths 
watchful eye of the trainer. 

Order is the beauty and strength of society ; 
and neither in school nor university is regularity 
of conduct more strictly enforced than in a train- 
ing establishment In fact, the soldier might as 
well absent himself from roll-call, or the sailor 
from his watch, as the stable-boy from the hour 
of stable. 4 Woe to him,* says Holcrofl, 4 who is 
absent from stable hours.’ In the morning, how- 
ever, he is sure to be there : for, in most cases, 
the horse he looks after reposes in tlie same 
chamber with himself. This is on a principle of 
prudence rather than of economy. Horses in 
high condition are given to roll in the night, and 
get cast in their stalls, and here assistance is at 
hand; as, by the means of stirrup-leathers 
buckled together, they are extricated from their 
awkward situation by the joint efforts of the 
boys. Wc have been told that an interesting 
scene takes place on the wakening of the boys in 
the morning. The event is anxiously looked for 
by the horses, who, when they hear them' awaken 
each other, neigh and denote their eagerness to 
be fed, which is the first step taken. The second 
is a proper arrangement of their beds, and then 
dressing and exercise. When they return home 
the horses ore well dressed again ; the boys break 
their fast ; and Holcrofl spoke from experience 
when he said, Nothing can exceed the enjoyment 
of a stable-boy's breakfast. 

Considering the prodigious number of race- 
horses in training, and that each horse has its 
lad, it is astonishing that more accidents do not 
occur. As we have before observed, almost all 
race-liorscs are playful; and ‘horse play is 
rough.’ But we do not wonder at their becom- 
ing vicious. Highly bred as they are, hot in 
blood, and their tender and nearly hairless skins 
irritated by a coarse brush, and, after sweating, 
scraped with rather a sharp wooden instrument, 
that, we repeat, is no wonder. Nevertheless, it 
seldom happens that they hurt the boys who look 
after them. Indeed, it is an interesting sight to 
witness a little urchin of a stable-boy approach, 
with perfect safety to himself, an animal that 
WGuld perhaps be the death of the strongest man 
in the land who might be rash enough to place 
himself within his reach. To what shall we at- 
tribute this passive obedience of an animal of 
such vast power and proud spirit, to a diminutive 
member of the creation — an abortion of nature, 
indeed, as we might be almost induced to call him ; 
whether to self-interest or to gratitude, to love or 
to fear, or to that unspeakable magic power which 
the Almighty has given to the eye and voice of 
even the child of man ? 

Precocity of intellect in a stunted frame, is 
the grand desideratum in a Newmarket nursery, 
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where chubby checks, and the ( fine boy for his 
age,* would be reckoned deformities. There are 
some good specimens of the pigmy breed now at 
Newmarket ; John Day, for instance, has pro- 
duced a fac-simile of himself, cast in the right 
mould for the saddle, and who can ride about 
four stone. These feather-weights are absolute- 
ly necessary where two-year colts are brought 
to the post, and they sometimes ride a winning 
raoe ; though if it comes to a struggle , as the 
term is, they are almost certain to be defeated 
by the experienced jockey. But, speaking seri- 
ously, it is a great blessing to the rider of races 
to be of a diminutive size, to prevent the hardship 
and inconvenience of wasting — a most severe 
tax on the constitution and temper On this 
subject the following memorandum of some ques- 
tions addressed by Sir John Sinclair to the late 
Mr. Sandive r, an eminent surgeon, long resident 
at Newmarket, and a pretty constant spectator of 
the races, with Mr. S.’s answers, may amuse our 
readers: 

1 How long does the training of iockyes gen- 
erally continue ? With those in high repute, 
from about three weeks before Easter to the 
end of October ; but a week or ten days are 
quite sufficient for a rider to reduce himself 
from his natural weight to sometimes a stone 
and a half below it. — What food do they live 
on? For breakfast, a small piece of bread and 
butter, with tea in moderation. Dinner is ta- 
ken very sparingly ; a very small piece of pud- 
ding and l^ss meat; and when fish is to be ob- 
tained, neither one nor the other is allowed. 
Wine and water is the usual beverage, in the 
proportion of one pint to two of water. Tea 
m the afternoon, with little or no bread and 
butter, and no supper. — What exercise do they 
get, and what hours of rest ? After breakfast, 
having sufficiently loaded themselves with 
clothes, that is, with five or six waistcoats, two 
coats, and as many pairs of breeches, a severe 
walk is taken, from ten tp fifteen miles. Af- 
ter their return home, dry clothes are substi- 
tuted for those that are wet with perspiration, 
and, if much fatigued, some of them lie down 
for an hour or so before their dinner; after 
which no severe exercise is taken, but the re- 
maining part of the day is spent in a way most 
agreeable to themselves. They generally go 
to bed by nine o’clock, and continue there till 
six or seven next morning. — What medicine 
do they take ? Some of them, who do not like 
excessive walking, have recourse to purgative 
medicines, glauber salts only. — Would Mr. 
Sandiver recommend a similar process to re- 
duce corpulency in other persons ? Mr. Sandi- 
Ter would recommend a similar process to re- 
duce corpulency in either sex, as th&constitu- 
tion does not appear to be injured by it ; but 
he is apprehensive that hardly any person could 
h« prevailed upon to submit to such severe dis- 
cipline, who had not been enured to it from 
his youth. The only additional information 
that Mr. Sandiver has the power to communi- 
cate is, that John Arnull, when rider to his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, was de- 
sired to reduce himself as much as he possibly 
Museum— Vol 23. No. 13b. 


f could, to enable him to ride a particular horse, 
in consequence of which he abstained from 
[animal, and even from farinaceous food, for 
eight successive days, and the only substitute 
was now and then an apple. He was not in- 
jured by it. Dennis Fitzpatrick, a person con- 
tinually employed as a rider, declares that he 
is less fatigued, and has more strength to con- 
tend with a determined horse in a severe race, 
when moderately reduced/than when allowed 
to live as he pleased, although he never weighs 
more than nine stone, and nas frequently re- 
duced himself to seven.’* 

The present system of wasting varies from 
the one here described, and particularly as to tli : 
length of the walk, which appears to have been 
unnecessarily severe. The modern Newmarket 
jockey seldom exceeds four miles out, and the i 
he has a house to stop at in which there is a large 
fire, by which the perspiration is very much in- 
creased. Indeed, it sometimes becomes so ex- 
cessive, that he may be seen scraping it off (he 
uncovered parts of his person after the manner i j 
which the race-horse is scraped, using a small 
horn for the purpose. After sitting awhile by 
the fire and drinking some diluted liquid, he 
walks back to Newmarket, swinging his arms as 
he proceeds, which increases tho muscular action. 
Sufficiently cool to strip, Ills body is rubbed dry 
and fresh clothed, when, besides tho reduction 
of his weight, the effect is visible on his skin, . 
which has a remarkably transparent hue. In 
fact, he may be said to show condition after every 
sweat, till he looks as sleek as the horse he is go- 
ing to ride. But the most mortifying attendant 
upon wasting is the rapid accumulation of flesh, 
immediately on a relaxation of the system, it hav- 
ing often happened that jockeys, weighing not 
more than seven stone, have gained as many 
pounds in one day from merely obeying the 
common dictates of nature, committing no ex- 
cess. Non misers vitit qui pare £ vivit f is an 
acknowledged truism ; but during the racing 
season, a jockey in high practice, who, — as is the 
case with Chifney, -Robinson, Dockeray, and 
Scott, — is naturally above our light racing 
weights, is subject to no trifling mortification. 
Like the good catholic, however, when Lent ex- 
pi res, be feels himself at liberty when the racing 
season is at an end ; and on the last day of the 
Houghton meeting, Frank Buckle had always «i 
goose for support his labours for the season be- 
ing then concluded. But it will naturally be 
asked how these persons employ or amuse them- 
selves during the dead months, of which there 
are five? At Newmarket, we believe, just as they 
did in Holcrofl’s time, in visiting their friends 
coursing, and cock-fighting — the latter a favour- 
ite amusement — but with no species of gamblin , 
beyond a few shillings on the event of a course 
or a battle. A few also take the diversion o 
hunting, or any other out-door amusement tiu t 


* Arnoll died at the tga of 03- Fitzpatrick at 43, fro • 
a cold taken in sraeUof. 
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keeps the body in play. Most of them have neat 
and well-furnished houses, and appear to enjoy 
the comforts of life. 

Among the conspicuous characters on the En- 
glish turf of past and present days it is hard to 
say who stands foremost, but we suppose we 
must give the pas to the Puke of Cumberland, 
great uncle to his present Majesty, as the breeder, 
and to Mr. O’Kelly, as the fortunate possessor of 
Eclipse, and other hones whose character and 
fame have never yet been eclipsed. It will also 
be remembered that the duke bred Mdrsk , the 
sire of Eclipse ; and Herod, who not only, like 
Eclipse, beat every horse that could be brought 
against him, at four, five, and six years old, but 
transmitted a more numerous and better stock to 
posterity than any other horse ever did before, or 
has ever done since — amongst others. Highflyer. 
From the death of Charles the Second till the 
period of the duke’s coming upon the tur£ racing 
had languished, perhaps from want of more sup- 
port from the croWn and the higher aristocracy, 
and his royal highness was the man to revive it 
,‘But,’ as has been observed, ‘ this was not 
effected without an immensity of expense, and 
an incredible succession of losses to the sharks, 
Greeks, and black-legs of that time, by whom 
his royal highness was surrounded, and, of 
course, incessantly pillaged. Having, howe- 
ver, in the greatness of his mind, the military 
maxim of u persevere and conquer,” he was 
not deterred from the object of his pursuit, till, 
having just become possessed of the best stock, 
best blood, and most numerous stud in the 
kingdom, beating his opponents at all points, 
he suddenly “ passed that bourne from whence 
no traveller returns,” an irreparable loss to the 
turf, and universally lamented hy the kingdom 
at large.’ 

One of the heaviest matches of former or ofj 
present days was run at Newmarket in 1764, 
between hid royal highness’s famous horse, King < 
Herod, as he was then called, and the late Duke 
of Grafton’s Antinous, by Blank, over the Beacon 
course, for a thousand pounds aside, and won by 
Herod by half a neck. Upwards of a hundred 
thousand pounds were depending on this event, 
and the interest created by it was immense. His ( 
royal highness was likewise the founder of the! 
Ascot race meeting, now allowed to be only se- 
cond to Newmarket 

In point of judgment in racing, Mr. O’Kelly 
was undoubtedly the first man of his day ; al- 
though, were he to appear at the present time, it 
is admitted that he would have a good deal to 
learn. For example, his suffering Eclipse to dis- 
tance his horses for a bet would be considered 
the act of a novice. As a breeder, however, he 
became unequalled ; and from the blood of his 
Volunteer and Dungannon, in particular, the turf 
derived signal advantage. Both were got by 
Eclipse, who was the sire of no less than one 
hundred and sixty winners, many of them the 
best racers of their day, such as Alexander and 
Meteor — the latter pre-eminent — Pot-8-os, Sol- 
dier, Saltram, Mercury, Young Eclipse, Ac. In 
1793 Mr. O’ Kelly advertised no less than forty 


six in-foal mares for sale, chiefly by Volunteer 
and Dungannon, Eclipse being then dead, which 
fetched great prices, and were particularly sought 
after by his late Majesty, then deeply engaged an 
the turf. It is confidently asserted, that O’Kelly 
cleared XI 0,000 by (he dam of Soldier, ftwa 
her produce by Eclipse and Dungannon; and 
his other mares, of which he had often fifty and 
upwards in his possession, were the source of 
immense gain. 

As a breeder coeval with the royal Duke and 
O’Kelly, the late Earl Grosvcnor stands conspi- 
cuous. Indeed, we believe his lordship’s stud fcr 
many years of his life was unrivalled in Europe; 
but such are the expenses of a large breeding es- 
tablishment, that, although he was known to h&Te 
won £200,000 on the race-course, the balance 
was said to be against him at the last ! Earl 
Grosvenor, however, was a great ornament to the 
English turf; he ran his horses honestly and 
truly, and supported the country races largely. 
His three famous stud horses were John Bull, 
Alexander, and Meteor, the two latter by Eclipse, 
and the two former perhaps the largest and no- 
blest thorough-bred horses ever seen in England, 
and the sires of many good ones ; but his two 
best racers were Mctcora and Violantc ; the lat- 
ter the best four-miler of her day. The Earl 
was the first patron of Stubbs, the horse-painter, 
whose pencil may be said to have founded a new 
branch of the art in tills country, on which the 
painters of the present day have improved, adher- 
ing more closely to nature than their exemplar. 
The late Duke of Bedford was likewise a great 
patron of the turf previously to his taking to 
farming, and had more than thirty horses in train- 
ing at one time. Among these was Grcv Dio- 
med, remarkable for his races with Escape and 
Traveller at Newmarket ; also Skyscraper, Fidg- 
et, and Dragon. His grace was a great loser, 
and probably retired in disgust Charles Fox 
was also deep in the mysteries of the tuif, and a 
very heavy better. The father of the present 
Prince (the trainer) trained for him, and South 
and Chifney were his jockeys ; but the distem- 
per in his stables ruined his stud. These were 
also the days of the then Dukes of Kingston, 
Cleveland, Ancnster, Bridgewater, and Northum- 
berland; Lords Rockingham, Bolingbroke, Cbed- 
worth, Barrymore, Ossory, Abingdon, and Foley; 
Messrs. Shafto, Wentworth, Panton, Smith Barry, 
Ralph Dutton, Wildman, Meynell, Bullock, and 
others, who were running their thousand-guinea 
matches, and five hundred-guinea sweepstake*, 
most of them over the Beacon course, and with 
the finest horses perhaps the world ever satf ; and 
also, considering the difference in tlic value of 
money, for nearly as large stakes os those of pre- 
sent times, a few only excepted. 

Another of the noted turf characters of those 
days was the Honourable Richard Vernon, com- 
monly called Dick Vernon, owner of the fkmous 
horse Woodpecker, with whom he won the Cra- 
ven stakes no less than three times. He was an 
excellent judge of racing, backed hie horses freely. 
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and was the best bettor of his day, as may be in- 
ferred from the following page of Holcroft's Me- 
moire: — 

‘ In addition to matches, plates, and other 
modes of adventure, that of a sweepstakes had 
come into vogue ; and the opportunity it gave 
to deep calculators to secure themselves From 
loss by hedging their bets, greatly multiplied 



tain Vernon had entered a colt, and as the prize 
to be obtained was great, ihe whole stable was 
on the alert. It was prophesied that the race 
would be a severe one ; for although the horses 
had none of them run before, they were all of 
the highest breed ; that is, their sires and dams 
were in the first lists of fame. As was fore- 
seen, the contest was indeed a severe one. for 
it could not be decided — it was a dead heat ; 
but our colt was by no means among the first. 
Yet so adroit was Captain Vernon in hedging 
his bets, that if one of the two colts that made 
it a dead heat had beaten, our master would, 
on that occasion, have won ten thousand 
pounds : os it was, he lost nothing, nor would 
m any case have lost anything. In the lan- 
guage of the turf, he stood ten thousand pounds 
to nothing! A fact so extraordinary to igno 
ranee, and so splendid to poverty,’ continues 
HolcrofV 1 could not pass through a mind like 
mine without making * a strong impression, 
which the tales told by the boys of the sudden 
rise of gamblers, their empty pockets at night, 
and their hats full of guineas in the morning, 
only tended to increase.’ 

And in troth it was not without its effect, for 
poor Holcroft began betting next morning, and 
before the week ended, half of his year’s wages 
were gonel Another staunch hero of the turf 
was the late Earl of Clermont, the breeder of 
Trumpator, from whom were descended all the 
ofors of after days, viz. Paynator, Venator, Spoli- 
ator, Druraator, Ploughator, Amator, Pacificator, 
&c. See . ; besides which he was the sire of Sor- 
cerer, Penelope, Tuneful, Chippenham, Orange- 
flower, his late majesty’s famous gelding Rebel, 
and several other first-rates. Lord C. also was a 
great contributor to the turf by bringing with him 
from Ireland the famous jockey, Dennis Fitzpa- 
trick, son of one of his tenants. We have his 
lordship, indeed, before us at this moment, on his 
pony on the heath, and his string of long-tailed 
race-horses, reminding us of very early days. 

The late Sir Charles Bunbury’s ardour for the 
turf was conspicuous to his last hour. He was 
the only man that ever won the Derby and Oaks 
with the same horse, and he was the breeder of 
many of the first racers of his time — Smolensko 
among them. Sir Charles was likewise very in- 
strumental in doing away with the four- mile 
races at Newmarket, and substituting shorter 
ones in their stead. Some imputed this to the 
worthy baronet’s humanity, whilst others, more 
correctly we , believe, were of opinion that short 
races better suited his favourite blood. The 
Whiskeys and Sorcerers, for example, are more 
celebrated for speed than for stoutness, although, 
where the produce from them has been crossed 


with some of our stout blood, (for instance, Truffle 
and Bourbon,) they have been found to run on. 
On the whole, Sir Charles, latterly, with the ex- 
ception of Muley, had got into a soft sorb He / 
was also a bad keeper of his young stock, and 
would not be beaten out f of his old prejudices in 
favour of grass and paddocks. Had some per- 
sons we could name been possessed of his stud — 
imperfect, perhaps, as it might have been as for 
as the real object of breeding horses is at stake— • 
they would have won every thing before them at 
the present distances and weights. His much- 
talked-of, and justly celebrated , Smolensko, died 
rather early in life, and his stock, with a few ex- 
ceptions, did not realize the hopes and expectation 
of the sporting world. 

The name and exploits of the late Duke of 
Queensbcrry (‘Old Q.’) will never be forgotten 
by the sporting world, for whether we consider 
his judgment, his ingenuity, his invention, or his 
success, he was one of the most distinguished 
characters on the English turf. His horse Dash, 
by Florizel, bred by Mr. Vernon, beat Sir Peter 
Teazle over the six-mile course at Newmarket for 
one thousand guineas, having refused five hundred 
forfeit ;* also his late majesty’s Don Quixote, the 
same distance and for the same sum ; and, during 
the year ( 1 7 8 9) he won two other thousand-guinea 
matches, the last against Lord Barrymore’s High- 
lander, eight stone seven pounds each, three timte 
round 4 the round course ,’ or very nearly twehis 
miles ! His carriage match, nineteen miles in 
one hour, with the same horses, and those four 
of the highest breed ones of the day, was undoubt- 
edly a great undertaking, nor do we believe it has 
ever been exceeded. His singular bet of convey- 
ing a letter fifty miles within an hour, was a trait 
of genius in its line. The MS. being inclosed in 
a cricket .ball, and handed from one to the other 
of twenty-four expert cricketers, was delivered 
safe within the time. The duke’s stud was not so 
numerous as some of those of his contemporaries 
on the turf, but he prided himself on the excel- 
lence of it His principal rider was the famous 
Dick Goodison, father of the present jockey, in 
whose judgment he had much reliance. But, in 
the language of the turf, £is grace was ’wide 
awake,’ and at times would rely on no one. 
Having, on one occasion, reason to know — the 
jockey, indeed, had honestly informed him of it— 
that a large sum of money was offered his man 
if he would lose — 4 Take it,* said the duke, 4 1 will 
bear you harmless-’ When the horse came to 
the post, his grace coolly observed, ‘This is a 
nice horse to ride; I think I’ll, ride him myself,' 
when, throwing open his great coat, he was found 
to be in racing attire, and, mounting, won with- 
out a struggle. 

The name of Wilson commands great respect 
on the turf, there being no less than three equally 
conspicuous and equally honourable sportsmen 
thus yclept Mr. Christopher Wilson, now the 
father of the turf, and perpetual steward of New- 


• Dash carried 6 stone 7 pounds, Sir Peter 9 stone. 
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market, resides at Beilby Grange, near Wetherby, hacks ! But the worst is yet to come. By kb 
in Yorkshire, where he has a small but very racing speculations he was a gainer, his judgment 
fashionably bred stud, and is now the owner of pulling him through ; but when we had beard 
Chateau Margaux and Corpus. He is the only that he would play to the extent of 40,0001. it a 
man who claims the honour of winning the sitting — yes, he once staked that sum on a thna 
Derby and' St Leger stakes the same year, with — we ore not surprised that the domain of Blythe 
the same florae , which he did with Champion, by passed into other hands; and that the once ac- 
Pot-8-os, ridden in each race by Francis Buckle.* complished owner of it became the tenant of a pre- 
The turf is highly indebted to this gentleman, mature grave. 4 The bowl of pleasure,* said 
not only for his paternal care of its general inter- Johnson, 4 is poisoned by reflection on the cost,’ 
csts and welfare, but for having, by his amiable and here it was drunk to the dregs. Cokwl 
and conciliatory manners and conduct, united the Melliah ended his days, not in poverty, for he 
sportsmen of the north and of the south, and di- acquired a competency with his lady, tat in a 
vested their matc.ies and engagements of some small house within sight of the mansion that had 
disagreeable features which had previously been too been the pride of his ancestors and himself. A*, 
prominent. Mr. R. Wilson resides at Bildeston, however, the wind is tempered to the shorn lamb, 
in Suffolk ; is one of the largest breeders of racing Colonel Mellish was not without consolation. Hr 
stock, of which he has an annual sale ; and Lord never wronged any one but himself, and, as a a 
Berners, late Colonel Wilson of Didlington, near owner of race-horses, and a bettor, his character 
Brandon, Suffolk, has likewise some capital mares, was without spot 

and bred Sir Mark Wood’s Camarine, the best Among other leading sportsmen of the tor£ 
mare of the present day. His lordship was the now no more, were the late Duke of Grafton, and 
owner of her sire, Juniper, now dead, and at pre- Douglas, Duke of Hamilton. The Duke of Graf- 
sent has the stud-horse Lamplighter. ton was a keen sportsman, and an excellent judge 

The star of the race-coursc of modern times of racing, and his horses having been well and 
was the late Colonel Mellish, certainly the clever- honestly ridden by South, he was among the fear 
sst man of his day, as regards the science and great winners amongst great men. It is some- 
practice of the turf. No one could match (i. e. what singular that the success of the Grafted 
make matches) with him, nor could any one ex- stud may be traced to one mare, and therefore the 
«cl him in hiindicapping horses in a race. But, history of her is worth relating. In 1755, Julia, 
indeed, 4 nihil erat quod non tetigit ; nihil quod by Blank, was bred by Mr. Panton, of great New* 
tetigit non ornavit.’ He beet Lord Frederick market fame — her pedigree running back not 
Bentinck in a foot race over Newmarket heat?, only to Bay Bolton, Darlcy’s Arabian, and the 
He was a clever painter, a fine horseman, a brave Bvcrly Turk, but, beyond the Lord Protector# 
soldier, a scientific farmer, and an exquisite White Turk, generally the ne plus ultra of pedi- 
uoachmao. But — as his friends said of him — grees, to the Taffolet Barb, and the Natural Bub 
not content with being the second-bcM man of his marc ; — and at seven years old was put into the 
day, he would be the Jirst, which was fatal to his duke’s stud, and produced Promise, by Snap 
fortune and his fame. It, however, delighted us Promise produced Prunella, by Highflyer, the 
to see him in public, in the meridian of his almost dam of eleven first-rate horses, whose names 
Unequalled popularity, and the impression he made (after the manner of foxhounds) all begm with 
upon us remains. We remember even the style the letter P., the first letter of the mare's name, 
of his dress, pcculiiir for its lightness of hue — his and she is said to have realized to the Grafton 
neat white hat, white trowsers, white silk stock* family little short of 100,000/. In fact, all breed- 
ings, aye, and we may add, his white, but hand- ers ol' race-horses try for a stain of the justly cefe- 
aomc face. There was nothing black about him brated Prunella. The all-graceful Hamilton 
but his hair, and his mustachios which he wore (often called 4 Zeluco’) was equally conspicuous 
by virtue of his commission, and which to him in the north, and celebrated for stout blood, ffe 
were an ornament. The like of his style of com- won the St. Leger no less than seven times,! eff- 
ing on the race-course at Newmarket was never cumstancc quite unparalleled on the turfi and r*a 
witnessed there before him, nor Bincc. He drove first for it, the eighth, but the stakes were gma 
his barouche himself, drawn by four beautiful to Lord Fitzwilliam, his Grace’s rider hariaf 
white horses, with two out-riders on matches to jostled. 

them, ridden in harness bridles. In his rear was Coming nearer to our own times. Sir Harry 
a saddle-horse groom, leading a thorough- bred Vane Tempest and Mr. Robert Ilcathcote mace 
hack, and at the rubbing-post on the heath was great appearances with their studs, as well as the 
another groom — all in crimson liveries — waiting heavy engagements they entered into ; and such 
with a second hack. But we marvel when we horses as Schedoni, the property of the latter, and 
think of his establishment We remember him Hambletonian, Rolla, and Coekfigbtcr, of the 
with thirty-eight race-horses in training ; seven- former, are very seldom produced. Vivaldi, fey 
teen coach-horses, twelve hunters in Leicester- Woodpecker, also the property of Mr. Heathcotr, 
sliire, four chargers at Brighton, and not a few was the sire of more good hunters than almost 
- any other in England, and the very mention of 

• It i. rein.ikable that both Champion aod H.mblctoni.r ‘heir being ‘by Vivaldi,* sold them. Hunbfctona. 
fcad a hip-down. was one of the meteors of the day. Sir Frank 
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Standish, and his Yellow mare — the breeder of! question now is, — who won it? But Sir Charles 
Stamford, Eagle, Didelot, Porisot,and Archduke, too is in his grave, and therefore we say — ‘ requi 
all Derby and Oaks winners, except Stamford, | escat in pace -’ 

one sf the best of our stud horses — must not be ( After quitting Newmarket, his late Majesty 
passed unnoticed, not only as a sportsman, but as was a great supporter of country races, sending 
the true stamp of an English country gentleman, such horses as Knowsley, by Sir Peter, and others 
Sir Ferdinand Poole also cut a great figure on nearly as good, to run heats for plates ; and he 
the turf with his Waxy, Worthy, Wowski, &c. ; particularly patronized the meetings of Brighton 
and could some of our present breeders of race. | and LeWes, which acquired high repute. But 
horses have now before their eyes, Maria by He- j Bibury was his favourite race-ground ; where, di- 
rod, out of Lisette by Snap, and Maccaria by vesting himself of the shackles of state, be ap- 
Herod, out of Titania by Shakspeare, the one the pcared as a private gentleman, for several years 
dam of Waxy, and the other of Mealy, wc have in succession, an inmate of Lord Sherborne's fa- 
reason to believe they would turn away from j mily, and with the Duke of Dorsette, then Lord 
many of their own raayes in disgust. His con- j Sackville, for his jockey. During the last ten 
temporary, Mr. Howorth, was likewise strong in ; years of his Majesty's life, racing appeared to in- 


hones, and an excellent judge of making a book 
on a race. But Mr. Bullock, generally known 
as ‘ Tom Bullock,' was, we believe, more awake 
than any of them, and was often heard to declare, 
that he should wish for nothing more in this 
world than to be taken for a fool at Newmarket. 

We find the Prince of Wales (George IV.) in 
1788, when only in his twenty-sixth year, a win- 
ner of the Derby. In 1789, he accompanied the 
Duke of York to York races, where he purchased 


terest him more than it had ever done before ; 
and by the encouragement he then gave to As- 
cot and Goodwood, he contributed towards mak- 
ing them the most fashionable, and by far the 
most agreeable meetings — we believe we may say 
— in the world. Perhaps the day on which his 
three favourite horses came infirst, second, and 
third, for the cup at the latter place, was one of 
the proudest of his life. 

The stud of George the Fourth, however, was 


his famous horse Traveller, by Highflyer, which | not altogether so successful as it ought to have 
ran the grand match against the late Duke of been from the great expense bestowed upon it, 
Bedford's Grey Dioraed, on which it is supposed ' and the large prices given for race-horses bred by 
there was more money depending than was ever I other sportsmen. Amongst those of his own 
before known, or has ever been heard of since J breeding, perhaps Whiskey, Manfred, and his fa- 
But it was in the years 1790 and 1791 that his] vorite mare Maria, were the best. The latter 
late Majesty's stud was so conspicuous — the days ; was a great winner — yet made but small amends 
of Baronet and Escape, the former notorious fori for persevering in breeding from her sire. The 
winning the Ascot Oatlands, beating eighteen Colonel and Fleur dc Lis were also great winners 
picked horses of England, with twenty to one | —the latter decidedly the best mare of her year, 
against him ; and the latter for his various races either in the north or in tho. south, and her sym- 
against Grey Diomcd, which caused his royal j metrv not to be excelled. The tw’o last were 
owner’s retirement from Newmarket. This is j purchased at very high prices, and now form part 
now an old story; and though wc should be ; of the royal stud, as also docs Maria. The his- 


among the first to say- 

‘ Curse on the coward or perfidious tongue 
That dares not e’en to kings avow the truth,’ 

yet we think the Jocky Club dealt rather hardly 
by the young prince, and lie was quite right in 
refusing their invitation to return. We wish for 
proof before wc condemn ; and wo think proofj 
was wanting here. Where were the orders to 
the jockey to lose, and where was the money won 
by losing ? — We can hear of neither. But if the 
change in a horse's running (accounted for by 
the late Samuel Chifney, by the treatment of Es- 
cape) is of itself enough to damage the character 


of his owner, what would have become of that of] who gave him unbounded satisfaction. His 


his Royal Highness's principal accuser, the late 


his Eleanor: it is well known that she was the 
winner of both Derby and Oaks — the best mare 
of her day. Well! at Huntingdon she was beat- 
en by a common plater, a mare called Two 
Shoes, ten to one on Eleanor . The next week, 
at Engham, she beat a first rate race-horse, Bo. 
badil, and several others, ten to one on BobadiL 
la both these cases money was lost, and the 
2 N 2 


tory of this mare is worth notice. WTien, from 
prudential motives, tile royal stud at Hampton 
Court was broken up, Waterloo and Belvoirina 
were the only two kept, and their produce was 
the said Maria. Miss Wasp, the dam of Vespa, 
late winner of the Oaks, was likewise bred by 
George IV. 

In his Majesty’s long career on the turf, he of 
course had several trainers and as many jocke) s. 
Among the latter were the late celebrated Samuel 
Chifney, and South, who rode his horses at New- 
market, and, afterwards, Richard Goodison and 
Robinson. Latterly, however, he imported one 
from the north, the well-known George Nelson, 


trainers were Neale and Casborne, in former 


sir Charles Bunbury? Look at the running oft days ; but latterly William Edwards, of New- 


market, who enjoys a pension for life, and the use 
of the royal stables. The last time George the 
Fourth was at Ascot was in 1829, but he lived to 
hear of the next year's meeting. He was on the 
bed of death ; and so strong was the ‘ ruling pas- 
sion' in this awful hour 1 — and his Majesty was 
well aware his hour was come — that an express 
was sent to him after every race . 
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The late tluke of York was equally devoted 
”k> the turf ; and, in 18 16, we find his Royal High- 
ness a winner of the Derby, with Prince Leopold, 
•and, in 18*22, with Moses 1 ; the former bred by 
Lord Durham, the taller by himself. His racing 
•career may be said to have commenced at Ascot, 
where he established the Oatland stakes, winch 
nit one period were more than equal in value to 
Ihe Derby, being a hundred-guineas subscription. 
Indeed, we have reason to believe, that when they 
were won by his late Majesty’s Baronet— beating 
•eighteen of the picked horses in England, his 
cwn Escape amongst the lot — there was more 
snoncy depending than had ever been before, ex- 
cepting on two occasions. His Majesty won 
17,000/. by the race, and would have won still 
snore had Escape been the winner. We wish 
W 9 could add to this trifling sketch a long list of 
liis Royal Highness’s winnings ; but the Duke 
of York was on the turf, what the Duke of 
York was everywhere — good humoured, un- 
suspecting, and confiding; qualifications, how- 
ever creditable to human nature, ill fitted for a 
race-course. It is therefore scarcely necessary 
to ray, that his Royal Highness was no winner 
by his horses, nor indeed by anything else ; and 
*wc much fear that his heavy speculations on the 
turf were among the chief causes of those pecu- 
niary embarrassments which disturbed the latter 
years of one against whose high and chivalrous 
tidings of honour and integrity no human crea- 
ture that knew anything of him ever breathed a 
whisper. In 1825, we find the Duke with six- 
teen horses to his name ; and, with the exception 
of two, a most sorry lot ; but previously to that pe- 
riod he had incurred scvereloss by persevering in 
f reeding from Aladdin and Giles. The stud 
usually run in Mr. Greenville’s name ; were 
trained by Butler, of Newmarket, now deceased ; 
nuu chiefly ridden by Goodison, who did the best 
ho could for them. 

The late Earl of FitzwilKam was distinguished 
hy the princely way in which he conducted his 
««!ud, niul the magnificence of his retinue on the 
rate-course. His lordship was likewise the 
t rader of some eminent racers, amongst which 
v . rc the justly famous Orville — an incalculable 
treasure to the British turf — and Mulatto, who 
h?at Memnon, Flcur-de-Lis, ^Bodlamiu?, T.irrare, 
-Non-plus, Fanny Davis, Starch, Longwrist — in 
fact, all the best horses in the north ; and ran 
second to Tarrare for the St. Lcger. Hart Fitz- 
triilhun never sent his horses south, but was a 
jgfeat supporter of York and Doncaster, and won 
hie Fitzwilliam stakes at the latter place in 182G 
with the horse wc have just been speaking of. 
lie is got by Catton, also bred by his lordship, 
•out of Dcsdcmona by Orville — all bis own blood 
— grandam Fanny by Highflyer. The stud is 
how broken up. 

The venerable Earl of Derby has been, and 
1 o a certain degree continues to be, a warm sup- 
porter of racing. Next, perhaps, to Eclipse and 
Jlerod, no horse that has ever appeared has been 
c-^ualtoSir Peter Teazle as a stud horse, — we 


believe he produced more winners than any ether 
on record. In him were united the best blood 
which this country con boast of) — King Herod, 
Blank, Snap, Rcgulus, and the Godolphin Ara- 
bian. As, however, the sun is not without its 
spots, Sir Peter was not without a blemish. His 
own legs gave way at four years old, and those 
of his produce were not, on an average, good; 
notwithstanding which, as we before stated, their 
winnings are without a parallel, barring those 
from the stock of the unparalleled Eclipse. The 
following anecdote is, we believe, authentic. 
Doctor Brandrcth, the family physician at Know- 
sley,- was commissioned by the then American 
consul to offer Lord Derby seven thousand 
guineas for Sir Peter Teazle, which his lordship . 
refused, haring, as he said, already refused ten. 
He certainly would have been a loser, had he ac- 
cepted the offer. 

The present Duke oi Dorset, when Lord Sack- 
ville, not only showed himself an admirable 
judge of a race-horse, but few jockeys by profes- 
sion could ride one better ; and, indeed, at one 
'period of his life, few of them were in much 
greater practice. His grace was always cautious 
in his engagements, but from his perfect know- 
ledge of his horses, generally placed them win- 
ners. In the days of Expectation, Lucian, and 
others, lie won all before him ; but mark the 
change of the times ! Looking into the Calendar 
for 1800, wc find Expectation by Sir Peter, out 
of Zilia, by Eclipse, running four miles at Lewes, 
and bcaliiig two very stout marcs, for what' 
Why, for the sum of sixty guineas, which could 
not pay the excuses'! But then another of his 
liorscs, and a good one too— Laborie by Delpini 
— wins a 50/. plate the same year at Winclicster. 
The best of three four-mile heats ! Were the 
Duke of Dorset on the turf now, he would have 
something to do with such horses as Expectation 
and l.aborie! ! 

The f*rcscnt Duke of Grafton has been a great 
winner, having inherited, with his domains, the 
virtues of old Prunella ; but owes some of his 
success to his late brother, Lord Henry Fitzroy, 
whose judgment in racing was equal to any 
man’s. With the assistance then of Lord Henry, 
the training of Robson, and the good riding cf 
the late Frank Buckle, John Day, William Clift, 
and others, his grace has done very well; although, 
since the retirement of Robson, the honours of 
the turf have not poured in so thickly upon him. 
The duke, however, has no reason to complain, 
having won the Derby stakes four times, and the 
Oaks eight; and, as Buckle said of himself, 
4 most of the good things at Newmarket,’ for a 
a few years in succession. Indeed, unless w* 
have made a mistake in our figures, bis grace 
pocketed the comfortable sum of 13,9001. in the 
year 1825, from public stakes alone ! But we 
must do the Duke of Grafton the justice to say, 
that in his stable lie has marched with the times, 
his horses having been alttays forward in their 
work, the grand desideratum in a training stable. 
His grace also deserves success, for he is a no* 
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of high character on the turf* And Milike 
too many owners of race-horses, whom We could 
name, always runs to win. The Duk« of Graf- 
ton’s stable is, in consequence, heavily backed, when 
it brings out good horses for any of the great stakes. 

The Duke of Portland has been a steady and 
ever honourable patron of the English turf, hut 
his stud is now smal 1. In fact, sine winning 
the Derby with Tifesias, in 1828, the tide of 
fortune appears to have turned against his stable, 
and he has not done much. His grace of Rut- 
land is become slack, having had but three horses 
in training last year, two of which are sold. He 
won the Derby with Cadland (whom he bred), 
after a dead heat with the Colonel — a circum- 
stance previously unknown for that great race — 
and the Oak with Sorcery, and Medora. On the 
other hand, the Duke of Cleveland’s passion for 
the turf appears to grow with his years, his grace 
being the best buyer of the present day. He* 
gave 3500 guineas last year for Trustee, and 
Liverpool, and but a few years back, no less than 
12,0001. for four horses, namely, — Swiss, Swab, 
Barefoot, and Mcmnon, the two last winners of 
the St. Leger, for Mr. Watt The Duke of Cleve- 
land- won the St Leger till 1831, with Cho- 
rister, nor was he ever winner of either of the 
great Epsom stakes ; but in the days of Ago- 
niites and Haphazard, his stable was the terror 
\>f the north, and his grace was a great winner of 
cups, though he afterwards flew at higher gabie. 
His match with Pavilion, against Colonel Mel- 
lish’s Sancho, at Newmarket, in 1806, was one 
of the greatest races of modern days, as to ex- 
tent of betting ; and immense sums were lost on 
Agonistcs, when he was beat by Champion, for 
the St. Leger, in 1830. His grace has good 
horses iu his stable now; amongst them Trustee, 
and Emancipation by Whisker, who had the 
honor of receiving forfeit from Priam in last 
(third) October meeting, receiving 91bs. : like- 
wise Mulcy Moloch, the winner of the York 
Derby stakes at the last Spring Meeting ; and 
Liverpool, of the gold cup. The duke is one of 
the heaviest bettors on the tur£ and few men know 
more of racing, or indeed of any thing relating to 
the sports of the turf or field. The Duke of Rich- 
mond has been one of the most zealous supporters 
of the tur£ having expended a very large sum on 
the race-course at Goodwood, now the first country 
meeting in England, after Epsom, Ascot, and 
Doncaster. Although his grace has been a con- 
siderable winner, he retires after this season, and 
his stud is already -diminished. He won the 
Oaks, with Gulnare, in 1827, and has had quite 
his share of success. 

The Lord of Exeter stands first of the Mar- 
quises on the turf Until last year his lordship 
has been a great winner, and having carried the 
Oaks of last year with Galata, and many of the 
good things at Newmarket, and elsewhere, per- 
haps he had no reason to complain ; but his sta- 
ble has lately rather disappointed the public* It 
consists of upwards of twenty-two horses. Lord 
Kacete r has won the Oaks three times ; but, some- 


what extfaordinary, he has never been a win- 
ner of the Derby. He breeds much from the 
famous stud-horse, iSultan his own property, 
whose price, to others, is fifty guineas each mare- 
The Marquis of Westminister, although very well 
bred for it, ne ver signalized himself on the lur£ 
and has therefore very wisely withdrawn from 
Newmarket, confining his stud, a very small one, 
to the provincial meetings in his own immediate 
neighbourhood, where it is quite right for great 
lords to make the agreeable. We believe the last 
time his lordship was at head-quarters was to see 
his horse Navarino win the great Riddlesworth 
stakes ! The Marquis of Conyngharo is a sports- 
man, and backs his horses freely, as does the 
Marquis of Sligo ; but his lordship belongs to 
the sister kingdom — for the honour of old Eng- 
land, we presume, he is not often allowed to win. 
He, however, has had the distinction of being 
second for the St Leger. Neither can much be 
said of the prowess of the most noble Marquises 
of Tavistock and Worcester, who, though good 
and honourable men, will never increase their 
patrimony by racing. In short, since the Duko 
of Cleveland has quitted their ranks, our sporting 
Marquises, with the exception of Lord Exeter, 
do not shine on the race-course. 

But we cannot say tills of the noble earls, 
amongst whom are some of the best judges of 
racing of past or present days. We will begin 
with the Earl of Egremont ; and not only by the 
rule of seniorcs priores, but looking upon him as 
one of the main contributors to the legitimate 
end of racing — the improvement of the breed ef 
hnrscs, his lordship having always paid regard to 
what is termed stout, or honest blood. Lord 
Egremont bred Gohanna, by Mercury, by Eclipse, 
and purchased Whalebone from the Duke of 
Grafton (the old Prunella sort), whose stock have 
been invaluable to the turf, and will continue to 
be so for many years to come. His lordship has 
likewise turned the amusement — and such has 
been his object in the pursuit of it — to an excel- 
lent account, in the liberal act of affording to his 
tenantry, and neighbours, the free benefit of seve- 
ral of his stud-horses. Among these have been 
two very fine animals — Octavius and Wanderer, 
the latter not inaptly named, as for many years of 
his life he was never known to lie down, but was 
generally in action in his box. He was a noble 
specimen of the horse, and one of the best bred 
ones in the world for all the purposes for which 
horses of speed and strength are wanted, being 
by Gohanna, out of & sister to Colibri, by Wood- 
pecker, esteemed our stoutest blood. The earlis 
likewise the breeder of honest Chateau Marg&ux, 
and Camel, ornaments to the British turf, and 
sons of good little Whalebone. Lerd Egremont 
won the Derby three times in four years — twice 
with sons of Gohanna, and subsequently with 
Lapdog, by Whalebone. He has also been three 
times the winner of the Oaks, with fillies fretn 
his own stud. But all this success is not to be 
placed to his lordship’s own account: he received 
great assistance in all his racing speculations 
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from his late brother, the honourable Charles 
Wyndham, since whose decease the stable has 
not been so successful. 

The Earl of Burlington (Lord George Cav- 
endish) is of great repute on Newmarket heath, 
as a good breeder of race-horses, a very high bet- 
tor, and we need not add, a most honourable 
man. His lordship, no doubt, has his fancies in 
his betting, which of course he now and then 
pays for — when he does ‘ fancy his horse,’ as the 
turf-phrase is, he will risk an immense Bum upon 
him, not far short, we have heard, of ten thou- 
sand pounds ! But what is money ? His lord- 
ship, at present, has but asmall stud. 

The late Earl of Stradbroke was one of the 
keenest and best sportsmen at Newmarket, and 
owner of a large stud. Amongst the number, 
was the celebrated mare Persepolis, the dam of 
thirteen good racers, amongst which were Araxes, 
Tigris, Indus, Euphrates, Phasis, and Cydnus, 
all sons of Quiz, and Granicus and Rubicon by 
Sorcerer. The famous brood mares, Cobbeea 
(the dam of Sorcery), and Grey Duchess, by 
Pot-8-os, were also in his lord si] ip’s stud, and 
presented to him by George the IV. when he 
commenced breeding race horses at Hampton 
Court. The present Lord Stradbroke, and his 
Grace of Richmond, have lately been confederates 
on the turf 

The Earl of Orford took the field last year as 
usual, with a tolerably large string of horses, 
and, to use his own words, when he won the 
Great Produce Stakes at Ascot with his Muley 
filly, and the Clear well stakes with his Clear well 
colt (a clear thousand by the way, and the other 
five hundred,) ‘got out of his place,’ which has 
generally been a good second. His lordship, 
however, takes all this with perfect good humour, 
and is himself always a favourite at Ncw'markct, 
should his horse not prove to be so. The noble 
Earl is considered a very liberal match-maker, if 
not something like a contributor towards the 
training expenses of ono or two of his competi- 
tors; but he has made a very good beginning this 
year. Of the Earls Verulam, Warwick, and 
Clarendon, we do not bear much, although the 
first-named lord is rather an extensive breeder. 
Lord Warwick has a smart colt by Centaur, 
which won every time it started last year, and is 
entered for the next St. Leger. Lord Clarendon 
we consider little more than an amateur. Earl 
Scfton began his racing career late in life, and al- 
though he entered into it with spirit, giving two 
thousand guineas for Bobadilla, soon abandoned 
the slippery course. Indeed so hastily did he 
retire from it, that, on a little disappointment at 
Epsom, he would not wait for the assistance of 
tkc printer, but sent a manuscript notice to Tat- 
tersall’s yard, that his stud were immediately to 
be sold. Wc confess wc admire his lordship’s 
decision — * When fortune frowns, the first loss is 
the best* The Earl of Litchfield is rather deep 
on the turfi as the list of his horses Bhows. In 
deed, his lordship does every thing with spirit. 
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but even spirit cannot command success. Lad. 
Litchfield, however, is a sportsman, and what is 
termed a high and honourable bettor. The Earl 
of Wilton, as well bred for the turf as Eclipse, 
being grandson to thk Earl Grosvenor, is act 
only an owner of race-horses, but a jockey — one 
of tfyp best gentlemen race-riders of these days. 
The Earl of Chesterfield too is becoming con- 
spicuous, as a peep into the Racing Calendar will 
confirm, no less than fifteen horses now appear- 
ing to his name. His lordship has also at his 
stud-farm, in Derbyshire, the renowned horses, 
Priam and Zinganee, purchased at great price s 
the former having finished his brilliant career 
with winning the Goodwood cup. Report says, 
that he is likely to make his way in this ‘forest 
of adventure,’ as his experience increases with 
' his years. But the best judge of this rank is 
the noble Earl of Jersey, who, indeed, does every 
thing well. As a breeder, perhaps his lordship 
may not quite equal the Duke of Grafton and 
Lord Egremont, but we must place him third, 
having produced from his own mares one win- 
ner of the Oaks — Cobweb, supposed to be the 
best bred mare in England — and two winners of 
the Derby, namely, Middleton and Mameluke, 
the latter of which he sold to Mr. Gully for four 
thousand guineas ! Perhaps no man ever brought 
to the post on one day two finer racers of his own 
breeding than Mameluke, the winner of the Der- 
by, and Glenartney, who ran second to him, 
beating twenty-one others, with the greatest ease. 
Lord Jersey’s stud is not large, but well selected, 
and he has every convenience for breeding at his 
seat, Middleton Stony, Oxfordshire. His lord- 
ship was formerly confederate with that thorough 
sportsman Sir John Shelley, who has the honour 
of breeding Phantom. The Earl of Durhamhas 
retired, but when Mr. Lambton he had a splen- 
did stud, which was sold by Messrs. Tatternil in 
1826, when eight foals realized the astonishing 
sum of 1533 guineas! ((above £200 each. ) 

Of Newmarket Viscounts we only muster two, 
but if there were more we must give Lord Law- 
tiler the pas, not only from his experience and 
knowledge, considered quite first-rate, but from 
the single fact of his having had sixteen horses in 
training last year, although we fear we cannot 
call them * first-rate.’ It is a singular feci, that 
his lordship has only won the Derby once, and 
never won the OakB, in hi9 long career on the 
turf. He had formerly a large breeding estab- 
lishment at Oxcroft, eight miles from Newmar- 
ket, but the land not being suited for it, in addi- 
tion to the great prevalence of flics, it has been 
removed to within a few hundred yards of New- 
market town, where his lordship occupies a fens. 
Here is the horse Partisan, the sire of many 
good ones, and amongst the rest, Mr. Ridsdale’s 
Glaucus, purchased at three thousand guineas, 
after beating Clearwell (Lord Orford’s,) in a 
match for five hundred guineas, in October last. 
The best judges are sometimes mistaken, and 
Lord Lowther should not have sold Glsocas fat 
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three thousand guineas without having had a bet- 
ter taste of him, for, besides his winnings, 
amounting to fourteen hundred guineas, General 
Grosvenor cleared nearly three thousand by the 
purchase. But * Glauci permutatio’ is a standing 
proverb for a bad bargain, ever since the hero he 
is named after exchanged gold for iron under the 
walls of old Troy. Joseph Rogers, of Newmar- 
ket, trained for his lordship. Of Lord Ranelagh, 
the other Newmarket Viscount, we have very lit- 
tle to say, his lordship's stud being so small; and 
we must consider our noble secretary for foreign 
affairs, Viscount Palmerston, only an humble 
provincial. To the satisfaction, indeed, of his 
tompetitors, his lordship has now relinquished 
even these rural honours, for Luzborough, Grey- 
leg, and company, were sad teazers to the west* 
country platers. 

Our noble barons make no figure in the New- 
market list Strange to say, we cannot find one. 
Lord Wharncliffe was the last, and still more 
strange to tell of so unwavering a tory, his lord- 
ship's best horse at one time was Reformer ! 

Of honourable s we can find but one, Captain 
Rous, a good sportsman, and very spirited bet- 
tor. Neither can we produce more than two 
Newmarket baronets, and are inclined to ask, 
how is this? Sir Mark Wood stands first, with a 
long string of horses — l.ucetta, the best mare of 
her day, and Caraarine, the best of the present 
day, amongst the lot — not forgetting Vespa, his 
winner of this year’s Oaks. Some apprehensions 
were entertained for Sir Mark when he entered 
the ring, with youth on his brow, and Gatton, 
just in time by the bye, in his pocket 5 and it was 
feared all might find its way into schedule A. 
But Sir Mark has made a good fight — He has 
given good pieces for good horses, which, with 
good training and good riding, have pulled him 
through. His last week of last meeting at New- 
market was a very pretty finish. He won six 
times and received forfeit once; and on one 
match, Catnarine versus Crutch, he is said to 
have netted three thousand pounds ! His beating 
Rowton also for the Ascot cup, with the same 
mare (Robinson riding against Chifney,) after 
running one dead heat, was one of the grandest 
events of the last racing season. He is now in 
possession of the two great Newmarket chal- 
lenge prizes, the cup and the whip, by the aid of 
this good mare; and if she continues to run in 
her old form, she will be pretty certain to obtain 
for him the grand prize, the foot of Eclipse, pre- 
sented to the Jockey Club by his majesty. But 
one word more for old Lucetta, who must not be 
eclipsed by this flying daughter of Juniper, the 
last of his produce. Lucctta with 8 sb 91bs. met 
the Duke of Grafton’s Oxygen (a winner of the 
Oaks,) with 7st 21bs., one six years old, and the 
other four, for the Jockey Club plate at Newmar- 
ket, Beacon course. Lucetta won, and the speed 
was very little short of Childers, as they were 
hut seven minutes in coming to the Duke's stand. 
Sir Sandford Graham has a small stud, but not 
the best in the world. 
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One of the oldest sportsmen at Newmarket is 
General Grosvenor — but far from being the most 
fortunate. Indeed it is a trite saying, *1110 
General is honest, but unlucky,' and this is well 
said in these slippery times. He won the Oaks, 
in 1807, with Briseis, with heavy odds against 
her, consequently a round sum besides; and, 
again, in 1825, by Chifney 's fine riding with 
Wings, with ten to one against her. He like- 
wise won, with Blue Stockings, the Riddlesworth 
of 1819, perhaps the greatest stake ever won, 
being, including his own subscription, 5000 
guineas! Fortune has also smiled upon him 
again, for the last year was a winning one. He 
bought Glaucus for 350 guineas, won 1400 with 
him, and sold him for 3000 ! — thus reversing 
the proverb. But his late winnings have been 
somewhat unaccountable, bis horses having been 
in the hands, not of a regularly bred trainer, but 
of his north-country colt-breaker, who has been 
in his service twenty-eight years. They amount- 
ed to twenty-five times in nineteen' months, pre- 
viously to the opening of the present season, and 
he has been a considerable winner at the late 
Newmarket meetings. 

After the father of the turf, we believe Mr. Bat- 
son, one of last year's stewards, is about the old- 
est of the Jockey Club. He has never carried 
the Epsom honours, although he was placed third 
with Hogarth, Middleton’s year, and run third 
this year for the Oaks. But Mr. Batson takes 
tilings quietly ; and when he has got a good 
horse, never refuses a good offer, for which wo 
esteem him a wise man. He has a pretty good 
horse now, Mixbury, by Catton, a favourite for 
the St Legcr, but we recommend him to put him' 
into his pocket, for he will be safer there— or ra- 
ther at liis bunker’s — than contending against 
twenty Yorkshire jockeys. Mr. Rush also is an 
old jockey, and a very good supporter of the tur£ 
running his horses more for amusement than pro- 
fit. He also breeds, but his stock does not shine 
at Newmarket, where he is generally satisfied 
with a good third. In the provincials, however, 
he is rather more fortunate ; and it is something 
to say ho was James Robinson’s first master. 
He had seven or eight horses in training last 
year. Mr. Biggs is another old member of the 
Jockey Club, but, like Mr. Batson, is more for- 
midable in the provincials, where he has been a 
great winner, and hard to beat Some yean 
since, at Stockbridge, his horse, Camerton, was 
the winner of a memorable race. Three othen 
started, namely, Sir John Cope’s Shoestrings, the 
late Lord Foley’s Offa’s Dyke, and the late Lord 
Charles Somerset’s Scorpion. The following was 
the result Camerton, ridden by the late Saw- 
yer, who died shortly after, never started again ; 
Shoestrings, by John Day, broke down; Off&’s 
Dyke, by Goodison, went blind, but recovered his 
sight; and Scorpion, ridden by Joseph Rogers, 
now trainer at Newmarket fell dead at the dis- 
tance-post from the rupture of a blood-vessel at 
the heart The distance was two miles, and only 
one heat ! Mr. Thornhill is one of the best judges 
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of racing at Newmarket, and has one of the [ and considered a good bettor. He won the Der- 
largest stods at his seat at Riddlesworth, whence by in 1821, with Gustavos, and has since used 
the great Riddlesworth Stakes takes its name, j him as a stud-horse, but not to much profit The 
He has won the Derby with Sam, and Sailor, j last year, however, he made some amends, by 
both sons of Scud, and the Oaks with Shoveler, 1 producing Forester, the winner of the July 
also a daughter of Scud. Previously to Sam's * stakes, and several other things, and was backed 
race, this shrewd judge pronounced the Derby I freely for the Derby, being out of an Orville 
stakes in his pocket, and he also picked out Gul- ! mare. With the exception of the great card in 
nare as winner of the Oaks, for the Duke of their pack, all the Peels have a taste for the torf 
Rjchmond, without the possibility, as he expressed The Colonel, however, is the only one who hat 
himself of losing it, barring the accident of a the courage to face Newmarket, which he does 
fall. The strdiige coincidence of his winning the with nearly as good a stud as is to be found even 
D^rby with Sailor by Scud, during a violent gale there. Amongst them is Archibald, by Paulo* 
of wind, will, perhaps, never be forgotten at Ep- witz, the winner of the 2000 guineas stakes, last 
som * Mr. Thornhill owns iEmilius, the cele- year, the Shirley stakes, at Epsom, and theNew- 
brated sire of Priam, (whom he bred) Oxygen, market St Leger, beating the far-famed Mar- 
Ac^ whose price is forty guineas. Col. Udney’s grave, .winner of the Doncaster St Leger, and 
name stands high at Newmarket, but he has late- Beiram. The Colonel is a heavy bettor, and loses 
ly all but retired from the turf. He won the with a philosophic indifference, worthy of a no- 
Derby with jEmilius, and the Oaks with Corinne, bier cause. Mr. Massey Stanley, son to Sir 
and has had quite his share of ( most of the good Thomas, has a small, but neat stud, and one very 
things at Newmarket,' as Buckle said, who was good horse, called Crutch, a great winner of last 
the Colonel’s principle jockey. He was once year. Mr. Sowcrby has likewise a pretty stud 
confederate with Mr. Payne, uncle to the gentle- which he uses, like a gentleman, for his amuse- 
man of that name now on the turf. ment Mr. Scott Stonchcwer is of the same 

Mr. Lechmcre Charlton has been on the turf j class. In the latter gentleman's stable is Varia- 
more than twenty years, having run third for the | tion, a winner of the Oaks, in 1830. Mr. Payne 
Oaks in 1811, and has been an owner of several has also a small stud, not winners, we fear, Dei- 
good horses — Master Henry, perhaps, the best, ther is he a judicious bettor. Lastly, Mr. Osbal- 
Hc has likewise been a great breeder of races, diston has made his appearance on the heath, not 
and besides Henry, (whom he purchased cheaply as the Hercules of horsemen, as he proved him- 
for700 guineas,) had Manfred, Sam, Hedley, self in his awful match against time, but as tbs 
Castrel, Banker, Anticipation, as stud horses, and owner of a string of race-horses. We had rather 
several good* marcs fVom the Duke of Grafton see the Squire with his hounds, in Northampton* 
and Lord Grosvcnor, and, indeed, from any other shire, where nothing can eclipse his fame, 
celebrated studs within his reach. Like all great Of the public racing men at Newmarket, 
breeders, Mr. Charlton lias had many public Messrs. Crockford, GuUy, Ridsdale, Sadler, ths 
sales, at oue of which, the sum of JC1900 being Chifncys, &c n we need not say much, their deeds 
offered for Henry, by a very badly dressed person being almost daily before us. But, looking at th« 
in the crowd, he was asked by the auctioneer for extraordinary results of these men's deeds, who 
whom he was bidding? ‘ Here is my authority,’ will not admit racing to be the best trade going? 
said the man, pointing to his breeches pocket. A Talk of studs, talk of winnings, talk of racing 
few years ago, Mr. Charlton took rather a curi- establishments, our G rations, Richmonds, Port- 
oils tarn, exchanging the cap and jacket of the lands, and Clevelands, with all their 1 means and 
race-course for the wig and gown of the courts, pliances to boot,' are but the beings of a sum* 
and was actually called to the bar. Like Dido's mcr's day, when compared with those illustrious 
love, however, the passion for racing could not be personages, and their various transactions and 
smothered in the murky atmosphere of Westmin- doings on the turf Here is a small retail trades- 
ster Hall, nearly as gloomy as the vault of Si- man dealing in a very perishable commodity, 
chmus; and we now find him with a good string become our modern Croesus in a few years, and 
of race-horses. There are not many better proprietor of several of the finest houses in Eng* 
judges than Mr. Charlton, though we fear, like land ! Behold the champion of the boxing ring, 
most other gentlemen-sportsmen, he has paid ra- the champion of the turf the proprietor of a no* 
ther dearly for his experience. Mr. Vansittart ble domain, an honourable member of the reform- 
has also been a long time on the turf, and ran ed parliament, all in the person of a Bristol 
second last year for tfie Derby, with Perion, a butcher ! Turn to a great proprietor of coal- 
very formidable horse. He is a breeder of race- mines, the owner of the best stud in England, 
horses, and sold a clever colt, called Rockingham, one who gives jOOO guineas for a hone, in ths 
this year, for 1000 guineas, to Mr. Watt. This comely form of a Yorkshire footman ! We bass 
colt is one of the favourites for the St Leger, a quondam Oxford livery-stable-keeper, with ado* 
having the other day won a good stakes at York, zen or more race-horses in his stalls, and those of 
beautifully ridden by Darling. Mr. Vansittart is the very best stamp, and such as few country 
a good judge, and always runs his horses to win, gentlemen, or, indeed, any others, have a chanci 
if they can. Mr. Hunter, of Six Mile Bolton, to contend with . By their father's account of 
near Newmarket, is a first-rate jude of racing! them (see Genius Genuine, by the late Samuel 
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Chi&ey) the two Messrs. Chifhey were stable 
boys to Earl Grosvenor at eight guineas a year, 
and a stable suit They are now owners of 
nearly the best hones, and— save Mr. Crock- 
ford’s— quite the best houses in their native town. 
There is the son of the ostler of the Black Swan, 
at York, betting his thousands on the heath, his 
neckerchief secured by a diamond pin. Then to 
crown all, there is Squire Beardswortb of Bir- 
mingham, with his seventeen race-horses, and liis 
crimson liveries, in the same loyal, but dirty town, 
in winch he once drove a hackney coach. Taking 
for granted that all this is done honestly, why 
should toe despair of having the gratification to 
see the worthy little devil who trots with this 
sheet to Stamford Street, appear some fine morn- 
ing on Newmarket heath, with his seventeen 
r&ce-horees, his crimson liveries, and his diamond 
pin? 

It rarely happens that what are called provin- 
cial studs do much in what may be termed the 
capitals of the racing world, but we cannot forget 
Lord Oxford beating the crack nags at Newmar- 
ket, — Eaton among the rest, — with old Victoria, 
and his Hedgeford Jockey, the late Tom Car ; 
Mr. Glover winning the Craven with Slender Bil- 
ly ; and, though last, not least, the great Worces- 
tershire grazier (the late Mr. Terret, tenant of 
Mr. Lechmere Charlton) taking his fine Rubens 
horse. Sovereign, in his bullock caravan, to New- 
market, winning the St Leger stakes with him 
in a canter ; and, what was still less expected, his 
rural jockey, Ben Moos, out-jockeying the best 
riders on the heath. Neither will the same 
jockey’s performance on Lady Byron, over the 
course, to the benefit of the said grazier, be very 
soon forgotten. But we must not enter upon the 
large subject of the provincial studs. 

Deservedly high as Newmarket stands in the 
history of the British turfi it is but as a speck on 
the ocean when compared with the sum total of 
our provincial meetings, of which there are about 
a hundred and twenty in England, Scotland, and 
Wales — several of them twice in the year. Ep- 
som, Ascot, York, Doncaster, and Goodwood 
stand first in respect of the value of the prizes, 
the rank of the company, and the interest attach- 
ed to them by the sporting world, although seve- 
ral other cities and towns have lately exhibited 
very tempting bills of fare to owners of good 
race-horses. In point of antiquity, we believe 
the Roodce of Chester claims precedence of all 
country race-meetings; — and certainly it has 
long been in high repute. Falling early in the 
racing year— always the first Monday in May - 
it affords a good trial for young horses, and there 
is plenty of money to be run for by the old ones, 
who come out fresh and well. * This meeting is 
Almost numerously attended by the families of the 
expensive and very aristocratic neighbourhood in 
which it is placed, and always continues five 
days. The course is far from a good one, being 
on a dead flat, with rather a sharp turn near 
home, in consequence of which, several accidents 
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have occurred, particularly previously to some 
late improvements.* When we state that there 
are nine good sweeptakes, a king’s plate, two ve- 
ry valuable cups, and five plates at Chester, its 
superiority as a country meeting will speak for 
itself.t 

Epsom, however, ranks first after Newmarket. 
It is sufficient, perhaps, to state, that there were 
no less than one hundred and fourteen colts en- 
tered for the last Derby stakes, and ninety-seven 
fillies for the Oaks — their owners paying fifty so- 
vereigns each for those that started, and twenty- 
five for those that did not There are, likewise, 
a gold cup, and several other stakes, as well as 
three plates. Independently of seeing him run, 
amateur admirers of the race-horse have here a 
fine opportunity of studying him in the highest 
state of his perfection. We allude to the place 
called the Warren, in which the Derby and Oaks 
horses are saddled and mounted. It is a small, 
but picturesque bit of ground, in the forest style, 
inclosed by a wall, and entered by all who choose 
to pay a shilling. To some it is a great treat to 
see the celebrated Newmarket jockeys, who may 
be only known to them by name. A view of half 
the aristocracy of England, also, is, even in these 
times, worth a shilling to many. The sporting 
men, meanwhile, reap much advantage from their 
anxious inspection of the horses as they walk 
round this rural circus. They can closely observe 
the condition of their favourites ; and should any 
thing dissatisfy them, they have a chance to 
hedge something before the race is run, although 
the ring is generally broken up about the time 
the horses are assembled in the Warren. 

But what is the sight in the Warren, interest- 
ing as it really is, — thousands on thousands 
depending on the result, ruinous perhaps to many, 
compared with the start for the race? Fancy 
•twenty-four three-year colts, looking like six- 
year-old horses, with the bloom of condition on 
their coats, drawn up in a line at the starting- 
place, with the picked jockeys of all England on 
their backs, and on the simple fact of which may 
prove the best, perhaps a million sterling de- 
pends. They are off! ‘No, no’ — cries one jockey 
whose horse turned his tail to the others, just as 
the word 4 Go* was given. *Tis sufficient ; ’tis no 
start: comeback /’ roars the starter. Some are 


♦ The folk) win* roost extraordinary accident happened 
here some years back. A colt called ‘ Hair breadth,' by 
‘Escape.’ the property of the late Mr. Lockley, bolted 
over the ropes, and comiog in contact with an officer of 
dragoons, Sir John Miller, who was on horseback, was 
killed by the peak Of the helmet entering his skull when on 
the head of the baronet , who escaped with trifling injury ! 

fThe Eaton smd now cuts a poor figure on the far- 
fained Roodee. Mr. Clifton is no more, but his memory 
will live at Chester for many yeara to come. Lord Stam- 
ford and hia Sir Olivers have deserted it. Sir Watkin Wil 
liams Wynn has not a race-horse j neither has Mr. Mytton, 
one of the greatest supporters of this meeting. S r Tho- 
mas Stanley is no longer 4 cock of the walk.’ nor can Sir 
Geo. Pigot run second. Lord Oerby stands bis ground, 
and so does parson Nanney (sertpsisse pudet !) ; but 
Messrs. Houlds worth, Gifts rd, Walker, Beardswortb, and a 
few more fresh competitors of tbe new school, have lately 
carried most of the north-west country honours. 
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pulled up in a few hundred yard*— others go the speed of all here. But I must tiki aiboig 
twice as far. But look at that chests ut colt — pull down this hill, for we have not been conuof 
white jacket and black cap— -with thousands de- over Newmarket flat Paris's horse is going 
pending 1 upon him ! He is three parts of the way Sweetly, and the Yorkshireman, Scott, lying well 
to Tattenham’s corner before his rider can re- up. But where is Chifoey ? Oh ! like Christas*, 
strain him. Talk of agonizing moments ! — the he's comings creeping up in his usual form, nd 
pongs of death ! what can at all equal these ? But getting the blind side of Harry Edwards. Gap* 
there are no winnings without losings, and it is pic is here on a dangerous horse, and John Iky 
nuts to those who have backed him out Who with a, stain of old Prunella.' & is • tmiUe 
can say, indeed, but that, his temper being race ! There are seven in front within the dis- 
known, the false start may have been contrived fence, and nothing else has a chance to via 
to accommodate him ? However, they are all The setto begins ; they are all good ones. Whip 
back again at the post, and each rider endeavour- arc at work — the people shout-— hearts throb— 
big to be once more well-placed. Observe the ladies faint — the favourite is beat— white jedut 
cautious John Day, how quietly he manoeuvres with black cap wins. 

to obtain an inside location forliis worthy mas- Now a phalanx of cavalry descend the hill to- 
ter His Grace of Grafton. Look at neat little wards the grand stand, with Who hot test 1 * 
Arthur Paris, petting his horse on the neck and each man's mouth. ‘Hurrah!* cries one, on the 
sides, and admiring himself at the same time, answer being given ; tny fortune is made.* 4 Hw 
But his l eeches and boots are really good, he, by - ■ ?' says another, pulling up with i 

Watch Sam Chifoey minutely, but first and fore- jerk; ‘I am a ruined man! Scoundrel that I wii 
most his seat in his saddle— to risk such a sum! and I have too much rtssoo 

* lncorpsed and demi-natured to fear I have been deceived. Oh! how shill 1 
With the brave beast’ — face my poor wife and my children? I’D hk* 

and his countenance! Tis calm, though thought- out my brain*.’ But where is the owner aftk 
fill ; but he has much to think of. He and his winning horse ? He is on the hill, on his css* 
confederates have thousands on the race, and he box ; but ho will not believe it till twice **• 
is now running it in his mind’s eye. Harry Ed- ‘ Hurrah ! ’ he exclaims, throwing bis hat n* 
wards and Robinson are side by side, each heavi- die air. A gipsy hands it to biin. It is ® 
ly backed to win. How they arc formed to ride ! air and the gipsy catches it, and taw- 

Surely Nuture must have a mould for a jockey, sovereign besides, as she hands it to him ow 
for -the purpose of displaying her jewel, the "lore. ‘Heavens bless your honour,' 
horse!' And that elegant horseman Sam Day— dark ‘did I not tell your honour you auk 
but see bow he is wasted to bring himself to the no * I* 38 ® 

weight! Observe the knuckles of his hands and There are two meetings now at EpsojM* 
the patellae of his knees, how they appear almost indeed there were more than half a century tact, 
breaking through the skin. But if he have left but the October meeting is of minor importtn* 
nearly half of his frame in the sweaters, the re- The grand stand on the course is the larjeat a 
maining half is foil of vigour; and we’ll answer Europe, and, to give some idea of it* m*i»* 
for it his horse don’t fond him wanting in the <*“<*. lt ha » been assessed to the poor’s rate d 
struggle. Then that slim, young jockey, with x500 pec annum. The exact expense of ta 
high check bones, and long neck, in the green erection is not known to us, but the lawyer'* W 
jacket and orange cap — surely he must be in a klone was £551. Poor distressed England. 
galloping consumption ! There is a pallid bloom Ascot also stands in the foremost rank 
on his sunken check, rarely seen but on the face country races. It is of a different cosnplu*® 
of death, and he wants but the grnvcwdothes to fro™ Epsom, not only by reason of its bMf 
complete the picture. Yet we need not fear. He graced with royalty, and aristocracy m a ta* 
isheartwhole and well; but having had short no- danc <'> but as wanting that crowd of ‘notatr 
tice, has lost fifteen pounds in the last forty-eight knows who’ which must be encountered «■» 
hours. They art off again — a beautiful start Derby day, the cockney’* holiday. It nkto- 
and a still more beautiful sight! All the hues of wi *> out of reach of London ruffians, a gnsti* 
the rainbow in the colours of the riders and the commendation, — and the strictness of the poW 
complexions of their horses! What a spectacle makes even thieves scarce. But the charm** 
for the sportsmen who take their stand on the hill Ascot, to those not interested in the horses, c* 
on the course, to see the first port of the race, 8 “tin the promenade on the course between tt* 
and to observe the places their favourites have various races, where the highest fashion, a ia 
gotten! They an all in a clutter, the jockeys best garb, mingles with the crowd, tndpw** 
glancing at each other’s horses, for they cannot brilliant effect to the passing scene. In w* * 
do more in such a crowd. They are soon, how- comes nearest to Elysium of any thing hat,* 
ever, a little more at their ease ; the severity of for Kensington Gardens, in ‘the leafy mcctt* 
the ground, and the rapidity of the pace, throw June.' Then the King's approach, with aB 
the soft-hearted ones behind, and at Tattenham’s splendour of majesty, and, what is still ** 
corner there is room for observation. • I think 1 gratifying, amidst the loud acclamations tf *» 
can win,' says Robinson to himself, ‘if I can but subjects, sets the finish on the whole. 
continue to live withmy horses, for I know I have ma y the royal name be venerable to the Bip» 
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people ! This year, if the papers speak true, there 
has been a falling off in the cheers. 

Goodwood is the next great aristocratic meet- 
ing in the south, and has monopolized nearly all 
the racing of those parts. The Drawing-Room, 
and the Goodwood stakes, and the Cup, are prizes 
of such high value, that, as birds pick at the best 
fruit, all the crack horses of Newmarket are 
brought thither to contend for them, and they 
were last year won by Beiram, Lucetta, and 
Priam. The corporation of Chichester add £100 
to the cup>, and his Majesty gives a 100 guineas 
plate. The course at Goodwood is also one of j 
the best in England, nearly £10,000 having been 
expended upon it — including the stand and the 
improvement of the road leading to it — by the 
Duke of Richmond; but his grace will be reim- 
bursed, if the meeting continues, by {he admis- 
sion tickets to the stand, &c. 

Let us take one glance at that modern Epirus, 
the county of York, in which there are now 
twelve meetings in the year — (nearly a century 
ago, there were half as many more.) York is 
one of our oldest race meetings, and was patro- 
nized by the great sportsmen of all countries in'l 


of the present age. 4 All these storms that fall 
upon us,' said Don Quixote, 4 are signs the wea- 
ther will clear up— the evil having lasted long, 
the good can't be far off.’ May it prove so here ! 

The alteration in the amount of the St Leger 
stakes will do something towards abating tricke- 
ry at Doncaster. The sum subscribed was twenty- 
five sovereigns, play or pay. It is now fifty 
sovereigns, half forfeit The lightness of the 
old charge induced several ill-disposed persons to 
bring their horses to the post, purposely to create 
false starts ; and it wifi be recollected that, in 
1827, there were no less than eight of these, to 
which the defeat of Mameluke was chiefly attri- 
buted. The grand stand on this course is one of 
the finest in England ; and if the genius of taste 
had presided at the building of it, we scarcely 
know what improvement could have been made. 
The betting-room has been considered thorough- 
ly Greek! 

On more accounts than one, our turf proceed- 
ings must make foreigners marvel. Some years 
since, a French gentleman visited Doncaster, and 
gave it the appellation of 4 the guinea meeting,’ — 
nothing without the guinea. 4 There was,* said 


former days; but the names of Cookson, Went- he, ‘the guinea for entering the rooms to hear 
worth, Goodriche, Garforth, Hutchinson, Cromp- 1 the people bet There was the guinea for my 


dinner at the hotel. There was the guinea for 
the stand, for myself; aud (Oh! execrable!) the 
guinea for the stand for my carriage. There 
was the guinea for my servant's bed, and (ajj, 
mon Dieu !) ten guineas for my own, for only 
two nights !’ Now we cannot picture to ourselves 
Monsieur at Doncaster a second time ; but if his 
passion for the race should get the hetter of his 


ton, Gascoigne, Sitwell, Pierse, Shaflo, and some 
others, appear indigenous to Knavesmere heath. 

The money run for last year, at the Spring and 
August meetings, exceeded £14,600 in plates 
and sweepstakes. Catterick Bridge, in this coun- 
ty, is also an important meeting, as coming very 
early in the season, and Richmond and Ponte- 
fract arc tolerably supported. But what shall 
we say of Doncaster ? j prudence, we only trust he will not be so infa- 

1 Troy once was great, but oh ! the scene is o’er, mously robbed again. Indeed, he may assure 
Her glory vanish’d ! and her name no more !’ himself of this, for Doncaster will never be what 
And wherefore this ? Is it that we miss Mrs. it has been ; nor is it fitting it should be. Nei - 
Beaumont in her coach and six, with her numer- ther do wc consider it a recommendation to state 
ous outriders ? Is it that the lamented Earl Fitz- j the amount of the money run for at the last meet- 
william, with his splendid retinue, is no longer j ing, — viz., £13,918 ! 

there? Oh no! — the Magnates of Devonshire,! Warwick, Manchester, Liverpool, Cheltenham, 
Cleveland, Leeds, Londonderry, and Durham, can | Bath, and Wolverhampton, arc now among our 
replace all Hint at any time ; but it is the many j principal country race-meetings, and all of these 
dirty tricks, the innumerable attempts at roguery I have wonderfully increased within the last few 
which have lately been displayed, that have given \ years; particularly Liverpool, a very young meet- 
a taint to Doncaster rnce-ground, which it wilbing, but which bids fair to catch the forfeited hon- 
rsquire many years of clean fallow to get rid of. \ ours of Doncaster. Stockbridge also is now in 
We will not enumerate these vile faux.pas — the j repute, owing to the Bibury Club being held 
last, 4 the swindle,’ as it is termed, the most bare- 1 there — a renewal of the Burfbrd meeting, one of 
faced of all — but let the noblemen and gentlemen j the oldest in England. Bath and Liverpool have 


who wish well to Doncaster, and who do not wish 
to see the meeting expunged from the Racing 
Calendar, act a little more vigorously than they 
have hitherto done, and not let villany go un- 
punished before their eyes. Let a mark be set 
upon all owners, trainers, and riders of horses, 
with which tricks are played ; let them be driven 
off the course by order of the stewards; let them 
never again appear at the starting-post or in the 
betting ring; and then, but not till then, will 
racing be once ryore respectable. Let us indulge 
our hopes that this will be the case, and that 
Yorkshire racing no longer shall be the reproach , 
Museum — VoU 23. No. 136. 


races twice in the year, and the valuable produce 
stakes which all these young meetings have in- 
stituted are likely to ensure their continuance ; 
as to the ever princely-hearted Liverpool, at all 
events, there can be little fear. Speaking gene- 
rally, however, nothing fluctuates more than the 
scene of country racing. Newton, in Lancashire, 
still keeps its place, but Knutsford and Preston 
decline, and Oxford, once so good, we may consi- 
der gone. At the latter place, indeed, it has been 
Dilly, Sadler, and Day — then Day,Sadiler, and Dil- 
ly — winning every thing — till country gentlemen 
become tired of the changes being rung upon them ! 

20 
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It was high time that a change, to a certain 
extent, should be made in country racing, — but in 
some respects it has gone too fir, — we alluu) to 
the value of the prizes. A hundred years ago, 
the breeding and training of race-horses costing 
comparatively little, running for fifty-pound plates 
might have paid. Eclipse, indeed, was nothing 
hut a plate horse, having, in all his running, only 
won two thousand pounds, and the manor-bowl 
ia the good city of Salisbury ! But nothing can 
liow-a-days be got by plating, and the contest by 
heats, many of them four miles, with high 
weights, borders on cruelty. On the other hand, 
out of nearly thirty races last year, at Liverpool, 
there were only three run at heats, and not one 
four-mile race. At Newmarket there have been 
no heats, except for a town plate, since 1772; 
and this is undoubtedly a most beneficial change, 
and creditable to the feeling of British sportsmen. 
This is as it should be ; man should on no account 
inflict unnecessary labour on the horse, and, 
above all, on the race-horse. From no apparent 
motive but that generous spirit of emulation 
which distinguishes him above most other ani- 
mals, and entitles him to our high regard, how he 
struggles to serve and gratify us! All these 
things considered, ^re are inclined to wish well to 
country racing, as, in itself, a harmless privileged 
pleasure, which all classes have the power to par- 
take of; indeed, we envy not the man whose 
heart is not gladdened by the many happy faces 
on a country race-course. In fact, the passion 
for racing, like that of hunting, is constitution- 
ally inherent in man, and we cannot reform na- 
ture without extinguishing it altogether. The 
Isthmian games suffered no intermission even 
when Corinth was made desolate — the Slavonians 
being permitted to celebrate them until Corinth 
was again inhabited ; and it is certain that during 
the embarrassments, privations, and panics to 
which England has been exposed during the last 
twenty years, racing, particularly country racing, 
has progressively increased, and in many respects 
improved. 

We believe it is admitted that in no country 
in the world do people ride with so daring a spi- 
rit as in the little island of Great Britain, and 
jiarticularly in our Leicestershire hunts. But 
riding over a country, and race-riding, if they 
must be colled sister-arts, are diverse tamen, it 
being well-known that many of our first-rate 
jockeys (Buckle among the number, who often 
attempted it) have made a poor appearance after 
hounds. On the turf, however, as on the field, 
our gentleman 4 delighting in horses' have, from 
old time, been forward to exhibit their prowess, 

‘ Smit with the love of the Laconic boot, 

The cap and wig succinct, the silken suit 
though we take it that it was not until the Bibu- 
ry and Kingscote meetings that gcntleman- 
jockeyship arrived at perfection in England. It 
is beyond a doubt that there were gentlomen- 
jockeys at that time, almost, if not quite, equal to 
the professional artists, and a few of them nearly 
in as high practice in the saddle. Amongst these 


first-rate hands were, the present Duke of Dor* 
set, and George Germaine, his brother; Lords 
Charles Somerset, Miking ton, and Delainere, 
(then Mr. Chohnondeley) ; Sir Tattoo Sykts; 
Messrs. Define Radclyfie, Hawkes, Bullock, Wor- 
ral, George Pigot, Lowth, Musters, Douglas, 
Probyn, dec. dec. Which was the best of these 
jockeys it might be invidious to say; the palm of 
superiority for bead, seat, and hand, was ge n e ral - 
ly given to the Duke and Mr. Hawkes; but 
Messrs. Germaine, Delme Radclyfie, and Woml, 
were by some considered their equals. Lord 
Charles Somerset was a fine horseman, though 
too tall for a jockey, and he often rode a winner. 
Mr. Bullock was also very good till his leg and 
thigh were broken by his horse running againsta 
post, and Mr. Probyn was superior on a bard- 
pulling horse. Mr. Radclyfie often rode in the 
Oak 8, and continued to ride at Goodwood and 
Egham, till nearly the lost year of his life. All 
the others have retired, and some to their long 
home ; but it is favourable to this manly pastime, 
and the temperate habits it induces, to state, that 
out of seven gentlcmen-jockeys, who rode thirty- 
two years ago at Litchfield* only one, Mr. D. 
Radclyfie, who rode the winner, has died a na- 
tural death, jUl the others being alive, with the 
exception of Mr. Bullock, who was drowned. 

The eminent jockeys of the present day are 
Lord Wilton, Messrs. White, Osbaldiston, Bouve- 
rie, Peyton, Kent, Molony, two Berkeleys, Plate!, 
Burton Griffiths, Becher, and others whose names 
do not this moment occur to us. But looking at 
the value of the prizes at Heaton Park, for exam- 
ple, (where gentlemen alone are allowed to ride,) 
Bath, Croxton Park, and several other places, we 
' marvel not at the proficiency of these patrician 
jockeys; and during certain parts of the racing 
season, such performers as Lord Wilton, Messrs. 
White, Peyton, Kent, and one or two more of the 
best of them, are in nearly as much request as 
the regular hired jockeys, and ore obliged to pre- 
pare themselves accordingly. Wishing them 
well, we have but one word to offer them. For 
the credit of the turf, let them bear in mind what 
the term gentleman-jockey implies, and not, as in 
one or two instances has been the case, admit 
within their circle persons little, if anywise, above 
the jockey by profession. This has been severe- 
ly commented upon as having led to disreputable 
practices, with which the name — the sacred name 
of gentleman — should never have been mixed up. 
With this proviso, and considering what might 
be likely to take place of 4 the Laconic boot,* 
were it abandoned, we feel no great hesitation 
about saying, go, 

- * Win the plate, 

Where once your nobler fathers won a crown.’ 

A new system of racing has lately sprung up 
in England, which however characteristic of the 
daring spirit of our countrymen, we know not 
how to commend. We allude to the frequent 
steeple-races that have taken place in the last few 
years, and of which, it appears, some are to be 
periodically repeated. If those whose land is 
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thus trespassed upon are contented, or if recom- 
pense be made to such as are not, we have nothing 
farther to say on that score ; but we should be 
sorry that the too frequent repetition of such 
practices should put the farmers out of temper, 
and thus prove hurtful to fez-hunting. We may 
also take the liberty to remark, that one human 
life has already been the penalty of this rather 
unreasonable pastime ; and that from the pace 
the horses must travel at, considerable danger to 
life and limb is always close at hand. In the 
last race of this description that came under our 
observation, we found there were no less than 
seven falls, at fences, in the space of three miles !* 
After the example of England, racing is mak- 
ing considerable progress in various parts of the 
world. In the East Indies, there are regular 
meetings in the three different Presidencies, and 
there is also the Bengal Jockey Club. In the 
United States, breeding and running horses are 
advancing with rapid strides; and the grand 
match at New York, between Henry and Eclipse, 
afforded a specimen of the immense interest at- 
tached to simihr events.f In Germany we find 
three regular places of sport, viz., Gustrow, Dob- 
boran, and New Bradcnburg; and the Duke of 
Helstein Augustcnburg has established a very 
promising one in his country. His Serene High- 
ness, and his brother, Prince Frederick, have 
each a large stud of horses, from blood imported 
from England; and amongst the conspicuous 
German sportsmen, who have regular racing es- 
tablishments, under the care of English training 
grooms, are. Counts Hahn, Plessen, Bassewitz, 
(two,) Moltke, and Yoss; Barons de Biel, Herte- 
feldt, and Hamerstein. The Duke of Lucca has 
a large stud ; and the stables at Marlia have 
been rebuilt in a style of grandeur equal to the 
ducal palace. At Naples, racing has been es- 
tablished, and is flourishing. Eleven thorough- 
bred horses were lately shipped at Dover, on their 
road to that capital, and which were to be eighty 
days on their journey, after landing at Calais. 
Prince Butera's breeding-stud, on the southern 
coast of Sicily, is the largest in these parts : it 
was founded by a son of Haphazard, from a few 
English mares, and his highness is one of the 
chief supporters of Neapolitan horse-racing. In 
Sweden is some of our best blood ; and Count 
Waronzow and others have taken some good 
blood-stock to Russia. In Austria, fpur noble- 
men subscribe to our Racing Calendar ; in Hun- 
gary, eight; in Prussia, two. France makes 
very little progress in racing ; it does not suit 
the taste of that people. But, of all wonders, 
who would look for racing in good form in Van 
Diemen's Land ? There, however, it is : we per- 
ceive several well-bred English horses in the lists 
of the cattle at Hobart's Town, where they have 
three days' racing' for plates, matches, and sweep- 

* We recoiomeod the uokiiUatetJ, who with to have 
some ootion or a atea ile-chaao, to study an admirable ae! 
of print* on that subject lately published, after drawings 
by the Hogarth of chase, Mr. Aiken. i 

t There are two 3portmr Magazines now published io 
Ajssfjca, end one at gtocknol-u. 1 


stakes, (one of fifty sovereigns each,) with ordi- 
naries, and balls, and six thousand spectators on 
the course ! This little colony is progressing in 
many odd ways : it turns out, inter alia, as pret- 
ty an Annual, whether we look to the poetry or 
the engraving, as any one c&uld have exported 
from a place of three times its standing — though 
the engraving , to be sure, may be accounted for ! 

The great and leading qualification of a horse 
bred fer the turf is the immaculate purity of his 
blood. It is then little less than a misnomer to 
call a half-bred horse a race-horse ; it is like the 
royal stamp impressed upon base metal. Besides 
what are called stakes for horses not thorough-bred 
have been the cause of much villany on the tur£ 
by reason of the owners of full-bred horses pro- 
ducing false pedigrees with them, to enable them 
to start, when of course they are sure to win. 
Perhaps the most successful, and at the same 
time the most impudent case occurred in 1825, 

when a Mr. W took about the country a 

horse which he called 1 Tom Paine, by Prime 
Minister, not thorough-bred,' and won several 
large stakes with him, whereas this said Tom 
Paine was proved to be Tybalt, by Thunderbolt, 
and out of Lord Grosvenor's Meteora, by Meteor, 
the best mare in England of her day ! But, be- 
sides all this, we doubt a good result, as regards 
the horse and his uses, from these stakes. In 
the first place, a really half-bred horse will rarely 
endure severe training, — and if he does, his con- 
stitution and temper are all but sure to be ruined 
by it. Secondly, however good he may be as a 
half-bred racer, he cannot transmit his base blood 
to posterity. Again — regular trainers dislike 
having to do with half-bred horses, and seldom 
give them fair play, i. e. seldom trouble them, 
selves to go out of the usual course with them 
in their work, which must be done to bring them 
well to the poet. Finally, these stakes are also 
the very hotbed of wrangles; and the system 
lately adopted of produce stakes for half-bred 
horses opens a still wider door for villany and 
fraud. We wish we could see the turf confined 
to pure blood. 

But we must not conclude this article without 
a word or two to the Young Gentleman just 
starting into the world, who may have imbibed 
the ambition of shining on the English turf 
Let every such person remember that he pre- 
sents a broad mark — that there are hundreds on 
the watch for him— -and that he stakes what is 
certain against not only all other ohanoes* but 
the rife chance of fraud! Let him, before he 
plunges into the stream, oonsider a little how it 
runs, and whither it may lead him! In these 
days, indeed, gambling is not confined to the 
turf, the hazard-room, the boxing-ring, or the 
cock-pit; but is, unfortunately, mixed up with 
too many of the ordinary occupations of life. 

* Commerce itself,’ said Mr. Coke of Norfolk in 
one of his public harangues, 1 ia heeqme specu- 
lation; the objects of a whole life of industry 
and integrity among our forefathers, are now at* 
tempted to be obtained in as many weeks or 
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months, as it formerly required years to effect* | 
The fatal pa ssi on has, indeed, taken fast hold on ( 
a great body of the people, and what is called a | 
levanter is perhaps a less rare occurrence from | 
the corn-market, the bop-market, or 4 the alley,* ; 
than from ' the betting-ring or TattersalPs. But . 
we are told that betting — 

4 Though no science, fairly worth the seven/ j 
is the life of racing, and that without it the turfj 
would soon fall into decay. To a certain exteht 
there may be some truth in this doctrine ; never- 
theless betting is the germ which gives birth to 
all the roguery that has of late lowered this de- ] 
partment of sport in the eyes of all honourable 
men. The Scripture phrase, in short, is now j 
every day verified, the race not being to the swift, 
but to the horses on whom the largest sums stand 
in certain persons' books. Indeed, it was not long ; 
since asserted by a well-known rider and owner 
of race-horses, deep in turf secrets, that if Eclipse 
were here now, and in his veiy best form, but j 
heavily backed to lose by certain influential bet- j 
tors, he would have no more chance to win than ! 
if ho had but the use of three of his legs ! What, 
may we ask, must be the opinion of foreigners, 
when they read the uncontradicted statement of | 
the New Sporting Magazine, that in the Derby 
stakes of 1832, when St Giles was the winner, 
every horse in the race, save one (Perion,) was 
mip»)osed to have been made safe, t. e. safe not to 
win ? By whom made safe ? Not by their owners, 
for many of them were the property of noble- 
men and gentlemen of high personal character. 
The foul deed can only be perpetrated by the in- 
fluence of vast sums of money employed in va- 
rious ways upon the event — in short, where the 
owners stand clear, trainers or jockeys must com- 
bine with the parties concerned in the robbery. 
But what a stain upon the boasted pastime of j 
English gentlemen ! And then the result : — 

4 This yellow slave 

• Will knit and break religions ; bless the ac- 
curs’d ; 

Make the hoar leprosy ador’d ; place thieves, 
And give them title, knee, and approbation, 
With senators on the bench !’ 

But we may be told racing — or rather betting 
on racing, supposed to be essential to its exist- 
ence— cannot go on without what are called the 
4 Legs,’ (described by an old wriler on sporting 
subjects as 4 the most unprincipled and abandoned 
set of thieves and harpies that ever disgraced ci- 
vilized society/) and that pecuniary obligations 
are commonly discharged by them with as much 
integrity and despatch as by the most respectable 
persons in the commercial world. Undoubtedly 
they arc; for if they fail to be so, the adventurer 
is driven from the ground on which he hopes to 
fatten. 4 1 would give £50,000 for a bit of cha- 
racter* (said the old sinner Charteris) — 4 for if I 
had that) I think I could make a plum of it ;* and 
the rogues of our day, though not so witty, are 
quite as knowing as the venerable Colonel. 

Woe befall the day when Englishmen look 
lightly on such desperate inroads upon public 


morals as have lately passed under their eyes on 
race-courses ! Do they lose sight of the {act, that 
whoever commits a fraud is guilty, not only of the 
particular injury to him whom be deceives, hut 
of the diminution of that confidence which con- 
stitutes the very existence of society ? Can this 
familiarity with robbing and robbers be without 
its influence on a rising generation? Wc say it 
cannot; and if suffered to go on for twenty years 
more, we venture to pronounce the most mis- 
chievous effects to all classes of society. Talk 
of jockey-club regulations ! As well might Ma- 
dame Vestris sit in judgment on short -petticoats, 
or Lord Grey on the sin of nepotism, as a jockey 
club attempt then to pass censure on offences 
which they must have suffered to grow before 
their faces, — if indeed they should have been so 
fortunate as all along to steer quite clear of them 
themselves. 

But let us look a little into these practices. In 
the first place, what is it that guides the leading 
men in their betting ? Is it a knowledge of the 
horse they back either to win or to lose ? and is 
it his public running that directs their operations ? 
We fear not; three parts of them know no more 
of a horse than a horse knows of them, but it is 
from private information, purchased at a high 
price — at a price which ordinary virtue cannot 
withstand — that their books are made up. Again; 
how do the second class of bettors act ? We re- 
ply— they bet upon men and not upon horset % for 
so soon as they can positively ascertain that cer- 
tain persons stand heavy against any one horse, 
that borse has no chance to win, unices, as it 
sometimes happens, he is too strong for his 
jockey, or the nauseating ball has not had the 
desired effect. He runs ih front it is true, for he 
can run to win; but what is his fate? Why, like 
the hindmost wheel of the chariot, he is 
4 Curs’d 

Still to be near, but ne’er to reach the fifet.’ 

Unfortunately for speculators on the turf, the 
present enormous amount of a few of our princi- 
pal sweepstakes renders it impossible to restrict 
the owners of the race-horses from starting more 
than one animal in the same race. The nomi- 
nations for the Derby, Oaks, &c., take place 
when the colts are but one year old, consequently 
many of them die before the day of running, or* 
what is worse, prove good for nothing on trial. 
Thus, tlie aspirant to the honour of winning them, 
enters several horses for the same stakes, and 
perhaps two of the number come to the post, as 
was the case with Mameluke and Glenartney 
for the Derby of 1827 — an occasion when the 
race was not to the swift, but to the horse which 
stood best in the book ; the losing horse, it is 
not disputed, could have won, had he been per- 
mitted to do so. By the laws of racing this 
practice is allowable, but it gives great cause for 
complaint, and opens a door for fraud. One of 
the heaviest bettors of the present day, who had 
backed Mameluke to . a large amount, observed, 
that he should not have lamented lus Iocs, had it 
not been clear that Mameluke could have toon- A 
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similar occurrence took place last year for the 
same great race. Messrs. Gulley and Risdale 
(confederates, and as such, we believe, allowed to 
do so) compromised to give the race to SL Giles, 
although doubtless Margrave could have won it. 
All outside bettors, as they are called — those not 
in the secret, as well as those not in the ring — 
are of course put hors du combat by such proceed- 
ings ; their opinion of horses, formed from their 
public running — the only honourable criterion — 
being sacrificed by this compromise. But we 
will go one point further. It is proceedings 


snch as these that arc too often the cause of] before the Jockey Club. He admitted having bet- 


gentlemen on the turf swerving from the straight- 
forward course: men — true as the sun in all 
private transactions — allow themselves to deviate 
from the right path on a race-course, in revenge 
for what they deem to have been injustice. We 
could name several honourable and highly-minded 
gentlemen who have openly avowed this. ‘ Our 
money has been taken from us,’ they have de- 
clared, ‘ without our having a chance to keep it, 
and we will recover it in any way we can.' In 
truth, we are too much inclined to believe, that 
a modem Aristides has fearful odds against him 
on the English turf at the present time. Look, 
for example, at the sums paid for race-horses, | 
which we think must open our eyes to the feet. 
Three thousand guineas are now given for a 
nroraising colt for the Derby stakes 1 ! But how 
stands this favourite ? There are upwards of a 
hundred horses besides himself named for the 
stake ; more than twenty will start for it ; and if | 
he wins it, it does not amount to much above his 
cost price. But the purchaser will back him to 
win it Indeed ! back him against such a field, 
several of which he knows have been running 
forward, and others of which have not appeared 
at all, and may be better than his own ! No ; 
these three thousand guinea horses are not bought 
to win the Derby ; — but the price makes them 
favourites — and then thousands are won by their 
losing it 

Then there is another system which cannot be 
too severely reprobated — namely, making a horse 
a favourite in the betting, and then selling him 
on the eve of a great play or pay race. We con- 
fess we could by no means understand ‘ the 
white-washing,’ as it was termed by Lord Ux- 
bridge, that a certain person obtained by his ex- 
planation of an affair last year at Doncaster. 
The act of selling a horse under such circum- 
stances to a duke would have been a culpable 
one ; but what must be thought of 1 the merry 
sport’ of placing him in the hands of a heU- keep- 
er? * 

One of the principal evils is the betting of| 
trainers and jockeys. We may be asked, is there 
any harm in a trainer betting a few pounds on 
a horse he has in his stable, and which he thinks 
has a fair chance to win ? Certainly not ; and 


• Tbo rmcins world remember Mr. Watt's honourable 
eoadoet on this point, when offered a large price for Bel- 
xooi, a grealfhToorite for the St Leger. 'No, 1 said he, 
* my horse ia at present the property of the public.’ 
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the old, and the only proper, way of doing this 
was, to ask the owner of the horse to let him 
stand some part of his engagements, — a request 
that was never known to be refused. But then 
no trainer had a person betting for him by com- 
mission, and, perhaps , against the very horses he 
himself was bringing to the post — reducing such 
bets to a certainty ! The evil of trainers becom- 
ing bettors has no bounds, for when once they 
enter upon it, it is in vain to say to what extent 
the pursuit may lead them. Look to the case of 
Lord Exeter's trainer, examined a short timo since 


ted 3001. against one of his master's horses. Was 
there any barm in that individual act ? None : 
because he had previously betted largely that the 
horse would win, and he had recourse to the usual, 
indeed to the only, means of securing himself 
from loss, on finding that he was going wrong. 
But we maintain, that he had no right, as Lord 
Exeter's trainer and servant, to bet to an amount 
requiring such steps to be taken. Again ; who 
betted the 3001. hedging money for him ? Let 
those who inquired into the affair answer that ! 
Now what security had Lord Exeter that all the 
money had not been laid out against his horse, 
and then, we may ask, where was his chance to 
win ? Moreover, if trainers subject themselves 
to such heavy losses — for this man, it seems, had 
a large sum depending on this event — there is 
too much reason to fear they may be recovered 
at their master’s expense. 

The heavy betting of the jockeys is still more 
fatal to the best interests of the turf, and generally, 
we may add, to themselves. Why did the late 
king dismiss Robinson, the second best, if not, 
as in some people’s opinions, the best — in every 
one’s opinion the most successful — jockey in 
England ? Not because he had done wrong by 
the king's horses, but solely because his majesty 
heard ho was worth a large sum of money. 
What has the jockey of the north got by his 
heavy betting ? Money, no doubt ; but dismis- 
sal from the principal stud of the north. In fact, 
no gentleman can feel himself secure in the 
hands of either a trainer or a jockey who bets ; 
but of the two, the system may be most destruc- 
tive with the jockeys, as no one besides himself 
need be in the secret If he bet against his 
horse, the event is of course under his control ; 
and such is the superiority of modern jockeyship, 
that a race can almost always bo thrown away 
without detection. On the other band, if he back 
his horse heavily to win he becomes, from ner- 
vous trepidation, unfit to ride him, as has fre- 
quently been witnessed at Doncaster — we need 
not mention names. 

The first admission we have on record of a 
jockey betting against himself, is in 'Genius 
Genuine,' page 106, where the author, the late 
Samuel Chifhey, (1784,) rides Lord Grosvenor’s 
Fortitude at York, against Faith and Recovrey, 
backing Faith against Recovery, one win, or no 
bet, and Faith won. He adds, that he did not 
think he was acting improperly on making this 
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bet, because, he says, he knew Fortitude was un- 
fit to run. Now, as he has given his opinion on 
the case, we will give our’s. Let us suppose that 
Lord Groevenor — thinking, perhaps, that his 
horse teas JU to run — had backed him heavily 
to win, and ‘that his jockey had backed (as he 
admits he did) Faith 'to win. Fortitude and 
Faith come to a neck and neck race; and what, 
may we ask, would be the result ? Why we 
really have not faith enough to believe that Forti- 
tude would have won. Indeed, we can fancy we 
hear the jockey’s conversation with the inner 
man. 4 The money is nothing to my Lord,’ he 
might say, 4 but a great deal to me,* so one pull 
makes it safe ; and a few pricks of the spur, after 
he has past the winning post, serve to lull sus- 
picion. To speak seriously — a jockey’s betting 
at all is bad enough, but his betting on any other 
horse in the race save his own, i* contrary to 
every principle, and fatal to the honour of the 
turf. 

We have already alluded to one system of the 
turf plunder, that of getting up favourites , as the 
term is, by false trials and lies, for the sake of 
having them hacked to win in the market, well 
knowing that all the money betted upon them 
must be lost This is villanods ; but what can 
be said to the poisoning system — the nauseating 
ball — we have reason to fear an every-day occur- 
rence, when a horse is placed under the master - 
key? This is a practice of some standing on the 
turf, (see Chifhey’s account of Creeper and Wal- 
nut, 1791,) and was successfully carried on in 
the stables of the late Lord Foley, very early in 
the present century, when one of the party was 
hanged for the offence. But people know better 
now, and the disgrace of the halter is avoided ; 
no post mortem examination — no solution of arse- 
nic. A little opiate ball given over-night, is all 
that is necessary — to retard a horse in his race, 
but not prevent hoi starting. Winners of races 
arc now not in request A good favourite is the 
horse wanting, and there arc many ways to pre- 
vent his winning — this among the rest 

There is one point more that wc must touch 
on: 

4 Disce, puer, virtutem ex me, verumque labo- 
rem, 

Forlunam ex aliisf 

says iEneas to his son; when lie advises him not 
to trust to her wanton smilos for achievement and 
success. It 13 quite certain that luck has very 
little to do with racing , and the man who trusts 
to it will find he is leaning on a broken staff. 
To the owner of a racing stud, who means to 
net uprightly, nothing but good management can 
ensure success, and even with this he h^s fearful 
odds against him, so many striving for the same 
prize. His horses must bo well-bred, well-reared, 
wcll-cngagcd, well-trained, well-weighted and 
well-ridden — nothing else will succeed in the 
long run. Still less ha9 luck to do with betting . 
The speculator on other people’3 horses can only 


succeed by the help of one or the other of these 
expedients — namely, great knowledge of horse- 
flesh and astute observation of public running — 
deep calculation— or secret fraud :and that the 
last-mentioned resource is the base upon which 
many largo fortunes have been built, no man will 
be bold enough to deny. How many fine do- 
mains have been shared amongst those hosts of 
rapacious sharks, during the last two hundred 
years ! and — unless the system be altered — how 
many more ore doomed to fall into the same 
gulph ! For, wc lament to say, the evil in- 
creases ; all heretofore, indeed, has been 4 tarti 
and cheese-cakes,’ to the villanous proceedings 
of the last twenty years, on the English tnrf 
4 Strange ! But how it is that exposures are not 
oftencr made ?’ This question is not very easily 
answered. It is the value of the prize that tempt* 
the pirate ; and the extent of the plunder is 
now so great, that secrecy is purchased at any 
price. 

But shutting our eyes to tills ill-featured pic- 
ture, and imagining every thing to be honocr- 
ably conducted, let us just take a glance at the 
present system of betting, and setting aside 
mathematical demonstrations applicable only 
where chances are equal, state the general method 
of what is called 4 making book.’ The first 
object of the betting man is to purchase cheaply, 
and to sell dearly ; and, next, to securt himself 
by hedging, so that he cannot lose, if he do net 
win. This, however, it is evident, will not satisfy 
him, and he seeks for an opportunity of making 
himself a winner, without the chance of being « 
loser. This is done by what is called betting 
round. For example : if twenty horses start in 
a race, and A bets 10 to 1 against tack, he mart 
win 9, as he receives 19, and only pays 10; 
namely — 10 to 1 to the winning horse. Thk. 
of course, can rarely be done, because it might 
not occur in a hundred years that all the horses 
were at such equal odds. Nevertheless, it i? 
quite evident, that if, when a certain number of 
horses start, A bets against all, taking care that 
he does not bet i\ higher sum, against any oec 
horse that may win, than would be covered by 
his winnings by the others which lose, he 
win. Let us, then, suppose A beginning to make 
his Derby book, at the commencement of the new 
year. B bets him (about the usual odds) 20 to 1 
against an outsider, which A takes in hundreds 
viz. 2000 to 100. The outsider improves ; be 
comes out in the spring, and wins a race, and 
the odds drop to 10 to 1. A beta 1000 to 100 
against him. He is now on velvet; he cannot 
lose, and may win 1000. In fact, he has a thou- 
sand pounds in hand to play with, which the al- 
teration of the odds has given him. But mark! 
he is only playing with it, he may never pockrt 
it, so he acts thus. The outsider — wc w£Q ez3 
him Repealer — comes out again, wins another 
race, and the odds arc only 5 to 1 against hi®. 
A bets 500 to 100 more against him, and let *» 
now sec how he stands. 
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If Repealer wins, A receives from B £2000 
He pays to - C £1000 

Ditto to - D 500 

1500 


Balance in A’s favour by Repealer 
winning .... £500 

If Repealer loses— A receives from C £100 

Ditto from D 100 


200 

A pays B £100 — Deduct - 100 

Balance in A’s favour by Repealer 

losing £100 

Bat is there no contingency here ? Yes, the 
colt might have died before A had hedged, and 
then he must have paid his £100 ; but, on the 
other hand, he would have been out of the field, 
which might have been worth all the money to 
him, in his deeper speculations on other horses. 
But let us suppose our colt to have remained at 
the original odds, viz. 20 to 1. In that case, A 
must have betted 2000 to 100 against him, and 
then no harm would have arisen. 

In what is called making a book on a race, it 
is evident that the bettor must be early in the 
market, taking and betting the odds for and 
against each horse: for backing a favourite to 
win is not his system. His chief object is to take 
the long odds against such horses as he fancies, 
and then await tho turn of the market, when he 
sells dearly what he has purchased cheaply. For 
example, how often does it happen that 12 to 1 
is the betting against a horse two months before 
his race, and before he starts it is only 4 to 1 ? 
If the bettor has taken 1200 to 100 against him, 
and then bets 400 to 100 the other way, he risks 
nothing, but has a chance to win 800. It is by 
this system of betting that it often becomes a 
matter of indifference to a man which horse wins, 
his money being so divided amongst them all. 
In fact, what is called an outsider is often the 
best winner for him, as in that case lie pockets 
all the bets he has made against those horses 
which gentlemen and tlteir friends have fancied. 
There is, however, too often what is called * tfic 
book-horse,’ in some of the great races, in which 
more than one party are concerned. What the 
term 4 book-horse’ implies, we need not explain 
further than by saying, that it would signify little 
were he really a book, and not a horse : — the ani- 
mal with the best blood of England in his veins, 
and the best jockey on his back, shall have no 
more chance to win, if backed heavily to lose, 
than & jackass.* 


* As we well know that a huge fortune was 
made in the betting ring, by a certain person 
bow deceased, who could neither read nor 
write, and that one of the heaviest bettors of 
the present day is in the same state of blessed 
ignorance, we may safely conclude that if these 
two persons ever heard of fractional arithmetic , 


We now dismiss this subject, with no proba- 
bility of our ever returning to it Although the 


they could know no more of it than of the divi- 
sion of logarithms. Nevertheless, the proba- 
bility of events can only be found by such help; 
and even then, as far as racing is concerned, 
although the adept in thiB part of the mathe- 
matician’s art may be able to ascertain the pre- 
cise odds that may be given or received, sp as 
to provide against loss, yet he will find that, to 
be certain to win, advantage must be taken of 
all chances more favourable than the precise 
odds. In fact, it will be by advantageous bets 
on particular events, thathe will have a balance 
in his favour, at the winding up of his book, 
and it would avail him little to work for no 
profit. The main point, however, on which it 
is indispensably necessary to keep the eye in 
betting, is, in a series of different events, the 
exact odds to he readily had on every individual 
event : and haring made a rouiul of these engage- 
ments, as opinion fluctuates , opportunities will 
offer themselves where great advantage may be 
gained. 

It is on a plurality of events that figures must 
be resorted to, the chances on whi<m must be 
put to the test of arithmetical solution. As 
every thing may be understood which man is 
permitted to know, a few lessons from the 
schoolmaster will furnish this, and we now give 
the following simple examples, which are easily 
understood, and generally applicable. And let 
us add, that to a betting man, who speculates 
largely, the difference of half a point in the 
precise odds may win or lose a large fortune in 
the course of a few years. 

Examples — Two horses are about to start. 
The betting on one is even, and the odds on tho 
other is 6 to 4. What odds must B bet A that 
he does not name both the winners ? The ex- 
pression for the former is $, and for the latter 
; but is equal to j, therefore say — 

5 x H=To ; Rnd 10 - 3 = 7: 


hence the odds is 7 to 3. B, therefore, lays A 
7 to 3 that he does not name both winners, and 
then hedges as follows: — As 31. is the sum to 
which he has staked bis 7/., he lays that sum 
even that A wins ; and on the other event he 
lays 6 to 4, (the odds in the example,) the same 
way. Now A wins both, and receives of B 71.; 
but B. wins 31. on .the former by hedging, and 
4/. on the latter, which is equal to what he has 
lost to A. It is here obvious, that had B, in 
iging, been enabled to have made better 
bets — for instance, could be have done better 
than by taking an even 3 1. on the first event, 
and had greater odds than 6 to 4 on the latter, 
he might have won, but could not have lost. 

On the same two events, what odds may B 
lay A that the latter does not lose both ? Set 
down for the former and the latter will be 
4-10; but 4-10 is equal to 2-5; therefore, it will 

5 X l-Td ; ^ 10-2 = 8 : 

hence the odds is 8 to 2 = 4 to 1. 
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perusal of Xenophon, might have made Scipio a 
hero, we have not ilia slightest intention of manu- 
facturing jockeys by any effort of our pen ; and 
yet we wish we had touched on these matters 
sooner. But why so ? Is it that we would ra- 
ther have been Livy, to have written on the gran- 
deur of Rome, than Tacitus, on its ill-fated de- 
cline ? It may be so, for we are loth to chronicle, 
in any department, our country’s dispraise ; but 

Proof by hedging — B begins to hedge, by 
betting an even il. on the first event, which A 
winning, he wins. On the subsequent event, 
B takes the odds, 3 to 2, which A winning, he 
also wins. Thus he receives 41. which pays 
the 4 to 1 he betted on A, losing both events. 

Upon two several events, even betting on the 
one, pjid 7 to 4 in favour of A on the other ; 
what odds may B lay against A winning both? 
The one, as before, is and the other is repre- 
, sented by 7-11: 

rhen~X^=^; and 22-7=15: 

thus 15 to 7 is the odds. 

Proof by hedging— The sum against which 
B laid his odds is 7 ; therefore ne begins by 
laying 71. on the first event; which, as A wins, 
he wins. On the next event, he lays 14 to 8, 
or twice 7 to twice 4, as per terms of question, 
which he also wins; making together 7 and 
8= 15, the odds he had laid with and lost to A. 

Upon the same two events, what odds may 
B bet A, that the latter does not lose both? Set 
down for the former £, for the latter 4-11: 

Thei»ix^ = ^; and 22-4=18: 

therefore 18 to 4 = 9 to 2 is the odds. 

Proof by hedging — B bets first the sum to 
which he has laid his odds, namely 21 . } which I 
he wins ; and then, taking 7 to 4 on the second 
event, he wins 2 -f 7 = 9, which pays the 91. 
he lost to A ; and had more favourable odds 
been offered, B must have been a winner with- 
out risk of losing. . 

When three distinct events are pending, on 
the first of which the betting is even ; on the 
second, 3 to 2 in favour of A, and the third 5 
to 4; what odds should B lay A, that the latter 
does not name all the winners ? The first is 
expressed by the second by 3-5, and the third 
by 5-9: 

1 3 B 

Therefote, - X - X - ■* (by*cancelling) 

2 5 9 

l ; and 6-1 *= 5 : 

6 

hence the odds is 5 to 1. 

Proof by hedging — B begins to hedge by 
betting an even 21. that a wins the first event; 
he then bets the odds on the next, viz. (3 to 2) 
— - 2 = 1} to 1. B also bets the odds on the 
third event, vix. (5 to 4) — 2 = 2£ to 2. Now 
A wins all thr$e; therefore, B wins 2 -{- 1 -J- 
2 = 5 1. which pays what he lost to A. The 
odds that A did not lose these three events 
would be 41 to 4 . 
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we are not without the reflection, that we might 
have done something towards preventing the erib 
we have had to deplore, by exposing the manner 
in which they have accumulated and thriven. 
That there are objections to racing, we do not 
deny, as, indeed, there arc to most of the iport* 
which have been invented for the amusement of 
mankind, and few of which 'can gTatify pure he- 
ncvolenoe ; but when honourably conducted, we 
consider the turf as not more objectionable than 
most others, and it has one advantage over alouat 
all now in any measure of fashionable repute: — 
it diffuses its pleasures far and wide . Tbe owner 
of race-horses cannot gratify his passion fix tbe 
turf, without affording delight to thousands up® 
thousands of the less fortunate of his countrymen. 
This is no trivial feature in the case, now that 
shooting is divided between the lordly battue and 
the prowl of the poacher, — and that fox-hunting 
is every day becoming more and more a piece of 
exclusive luxury, instead of furnishing the lord, 
the squire, and the yeoman, with a common re- 
creation, and promoting mutual good-will among 
all the inhabitants of tbe rural district 
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Narrative of a Residence at the Court of Lamdn. 
By Richard Rush, Esq. Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary for the United 
States of America, from 1817 to 1825. 8va 
London, 1833. 

It is not every day that the public has as op- 
portunity of getting inside tbe doors of an Em- 
bassy. Mr. Rush came over to this country « 
an American Envoy at the close of 1817, and 
resided here about eight years in that capacity. 
The single year of 1818, however, comprises tbe 
whole of the present volume, except a few pag® 
at the beginning and the end. The office is one 
which seems to have been well bestowed qp® 
him, not less on the public account than on fib 
own. While he fought his country’s battles as 
stoutly, if not as craftily, as Mr. Gallatin him*# 
he saw all that was to be seen in our high places, 
and, at the same time, never let official ceremonies 
get into his mind, and cheat him oat of the com- 
mon-sense enjoyments of private life. Witbost 
revealing any secret?, he shows us the sort of fife 
ambassadors are leading. We fed satisfied tint 
the low-paid plenipotentiary of a Republic wi 
agree with us, that a profession, which b so 
abundantly paid in honour and in pleasure, usd 
not press quite so hard in pecuniary figures up® 
the Civil List. 

Mr. Rush appears to have had all his ejesibrt 
him while he was among us; and it was hb fiat 
visit to Europe. As every thing was new to Sm 
many of his descriptions will, of course, beueww 
upon the other side of the Atlantic than on this. 
The most familiar incidents, however, may t* 
viewed with pleasure in tbe company of sogmd» 
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natured an observer. If we get back for a time protection in our drawing-rooms. On the con* 
into our youth when we go a-sight-seeing with trary, Mr. Rush observes, that at our private 
children, the first impressions of an intelligent dinners (he is speaking, at the moment, of the 
stranger do something more for us. They give highest circles) 4 you remark nothing so much as 
society a chance of original views upon subjects 
habit has rendered worse than commonplace. 

The case of England and America has been so 
mismanaged by most preceding writers, that one 
kind of originality, perhaps the best, has been 
placed easily within the reach of Mr. Rush. America, in particular, where everywhere ex- 
Good sense and good feeling are the first requi- pressed. Mr. Rush was present at a Westminster 
sites in our respective critics. The discretion election, and felt as a friend of liberty ought to 
which can judge justly, and a predisposition to feel, when liberty is disgraced by its supporters, 
judge favourably, are, in thi9 instance, worth all He did not, however, generalize on one 4 repulsive 
the talents in the world. These qualities are picture of an English election.* If Mr. Cooper 
eminently characteristic of our author. His remembers his inference from the statement that 
journal is the evident fruit of a sensible and vir- Pitt and Fox never met in private, we refer him 
tuous mind, — a mind loving truth, and (what, it to Mr. Rush's more extensive observation. 4 Their 
is strange, should be a compliment) desirous off public men exclude politics from private life, 
being pleased. It is a positive pleasure, after the You see persons of opposite parties mingling to- 
third and fourth rate offensive folly, of which the gether.* We hope that our American brethren 
sensible and humane of both countries have had will take the experience and the word of their 
so much reason to complain, to meet with the representative for facts of this description, rather 
forbearance and candour which he displays on all than the stilted and splenetic exaggerations of 
occasions. ' common informers, who have represented nothing 

We will mention a few examples of the spirit so truly as themselves, 
of conciliation with which Mr. Rush continues. Bigots on both sides the water have agreed on 
as a p a utli or, the good offices by which he was the existence of some peculiar Americanism of 
distinguished as a minister, and seeks to remove 
the grounds of family disputes, by bringing us to 
a friendly understanding of each other. It seems 
that in 1818 there was a silly drop curtain at 
Covent Garden, representing the flags of the na- 
tions with whom we have been at war, (America 
among the rest,) in tatters and subjection. In- 
stead of the twenty pages of threatening philip- 
pics, which Mr. Cooper would have waved over 
oiir heads on such a false and misplaced exhibi- 
tion, Mr Rush only taps us reproachfully on the 
shoulder, kindly observing, that 4 England has 
fame enough, military and of all kinds, without 
straining in small ways after what does not be- could hardly see exceptions.* The year 1818 
long her.* Literary mischief-makers, who, from seems to have been almost a gala year for the 
want of sufficiently distinguishing between real Court. The plainness of the White House at 
life and novels, have made savages of their gen- Washington, however, had not spoiled his eye for 
tlemen in the one, and gentlemen of their ravages other circles ; and he stands among the ministers 
ia the other, have laboured also to persuade their of royalist Europe, looking at the thousand cqui- 1 
countrymen that their victorious independence is pages, and the hoops and feathers, with the ad* 
a barb for ever rankling in our bosoms. On the miration of a girl at her first drawing-room- 
occasion of meeting at dinner Sir C. Green, who Most people are tender critics of a good dinner, 
had been in Burgoyne’s array, and had been We are not, therefore, at all surprised at the evi- 
made prisoner at Saratoga, Mr. Rush alludes to dent satisfaction with which the brilliancy of the 
the good humour with which the campaign was service, and of the noble guests, is noticed in the 
talked of. He adds, 4 1 mention the incident. Diary alongside the rather meagre specimens of 
because, although the first, it was not the only what was said by them. It should be remem- 
instance in which I met in England those who bered, however, that the recording pen is more 
had shared in the war of the American Revolu. restrained in proportion as the tongue may have' 
tion, and who spoke of its events in the same been less so; and that a dinner itself does not 
spirit Belonging to an age gone by, it seems lose more by being served over again, than its 
no longer to be recalled in any other spirit than most agreeable conversation. Eesides, education* 
that of history.* Writers, who attribute their aided by the public press, is every day more and 
own temper to others, have so poured out the more verifying the saying, which distinguished 
vials of the aristocratical morgue of our upper | the social charms of the two extremities of Lon- 
classes, that a citizen.of a sensitive republic might don long ago, principally by the fact, that what 
imagine he would want a pocket-pistol for his was talked to wax candles at one end, was talked! 


character, and even language, which disqualifies 
us from feeling at home, or ever even becoming 
well acquainted. There is no trace of this in 
Mr. Rush. He examines and judges our marvels 
and our contrasts — the rich and the poor, the 
Lord Mayor’s and St. James’s, with the philoso- 
phy and the good-humour of a practised Euro- 
pean. The Emperor Alexander was not more 
astonished at our city wealth, at the miles of 
shops — the true ornaments of London — or at the 
crowd for ever following crowd along its streets. 
4 A large proportion of them were of the working 
classes : yet all were whole in their attire ; you 


a certain simplicity, the last attainment of high 
education and practised intercourse.* When for- 
eign countries were the subject of discussion, he 
subjoins, — 4 It was in the spirit of commendation 
1 remark to be so usual.* Cordial wishes towards 
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to tallow candles at the other. TJm forbearance 
with which Mr. Rush has restrained his descrip- 
tion of London routs to the mere mention of their 
crowds, and to the difficulty of ‘ getting to them 
and from them through phalanxes of carriages,’ 
is, after all, the greatest proof of his politeness. 
It is not much diminished by a passing notice of 

* the pleasant young ladies of eighty-two’ whom 
he meets there, and of high law officers, whose 
ghosts will some day hate to dispute with the 
aforesaid dowagers the right reading of the lines 
of Pope, and claim a right 

4 To haunt the places where his Honour died.* 

Our love of the country was felt by Mr. Rush 
to be some counter-action to our artificial habits. 
It is conveyed through the channels of a hundred 
out-of-door amusements. Archery meetings and 
the chase are rather solemnly described as being 

* sometimes graced by the competitions of female 
agility:’ while the suspension of even his diplo- 
matic conferences abundantly marked the first 
of September, our only remaining Saints* day. 
Strong contrasts of some kind are wanted to save 
our higher classes from the natural effects of a 
London season. It is in the multiplied combi- 
nation of contrasted qualities and pursuits that 
the strength of our anomalous national character 
consists. 

Mr. Rush confirms, bv his own experience, the 
impossibility which an old member of the diplo- 
matic bc l v had averred to him, of seeing his way 
dearly through the anomalies of England. The 
difficulty is one, in proof of which we should quote 
not only his experience, but, to a certain extent, 
his example. It is unfortunate, that the most 
unsatisfactory passages in the volume apply to 
such important points as the 'descent of property, 
and a direct interest in war. In the first case, 
on one hand, nothing can be got by referring to 
the present condition of Gavelkind-Kent, for evi- 
dence on the political economy part of the pro- 
blem which Primogeniture and Partibility have 
to solve. On the other, the custom of primogeni- 
ture can be scarce said to be at the root of our 1 en- 
thusiastic fondness for the country.* The ancient 
French noblesse had a law of primogeniture and 
large estates ; yet home was not in the provincial 
chateau, but in the hotel at Paris. We feel a still 
stronger objection to the statement that England 
has a direct interest in war. Mr. Rush declares, 
4 the British moralist may be slow to think, that 
It is during war the riches and power of Britain 
are most advanced ; but it is the law of her insu- 
lar situation and maritime ascendency. The 
political economist may strive to reason it down, 
‘but facts confound him* — p. 250. Accidental 
circumstances peculiar to a single war, and which 
may never occur again, form far too narrow 
grounds for so terrible an exception. We shrink 
from the suspicion that England is lying under 
a perpetual temptation which would almost justify 
a crusade to put her down as a nuisance to man- 
kind. The Republican statesman saw further on 
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one subject than our terrified tory lords. He waf 
master enough of our practice, to judge truly 
both of the unlimited freedom of the pres** and 
of the speedy limit which is put on newspaper 
authority. ‘ Our definition of libel, he says, * is 
vague, (how, we ask, can it be otherwise?) but 
perhaps nowhere has the press so much latitude.* 
Six months in London satisfied him that It was 
impossible to write down either the sense or the 
character pf a nation. The supposed journalism 
of the times is an imputation, indeed, against 
which the journals themselves have constantly 
protested. ‘Nothing,* says Mr. Rush, ‘can be 
more Unfounded than the notion that the newspa- 
pers govern the country. There is a power not only 
in the government, but in the country itself, fer 
above them. It lies in the educated classes.* 
The political differences yet left open between 
England and America are of an embarrassingand 
critical character. They are, however, none of 
them of such a nature but that honest negotiation 
may hope to establish peace on a foundation more 
honourable and more permanent than our respec- 
tive fears. America, it is true, has the raw ma- 
terial of power growing up around her to an al- 
most supernatural extent The national feelings 
which broke out on the loss of the Chesapeake, 
show that her spirit is in advance even of her 
power. Tt is not the less for her interest and her 
honour, that she should not be misled by bluster- 
ing bullies, or theoretical calculators, of whom 
every country has some to spare, respecting the 
nature of the difficulties or discontents of England. 
The time is still, we believe, far distant when it 
would not be a gross mistake on her part to im- 
agine that war is better instrument than negotia- 
tion for the settlement of our political disputes. 
What says Mr. Rush ? * Let contemporary na- 
tions lay it to their account, that England is more 
powerful now than over she was, notwithstanding 
her debt and taxes. This knowledge should form 
an element in their foreign policy. Let them 
assure themselves, that instead of declining, she 
is advancing : that her population increases fast; 
that she is constantly seeking new fields of enter- 
prise in other parts of the globe, and adding to 
the improvements that already cover her islands 
at home, new ones that promise to go beyond 
them in magnitude; in fine, that instead of being 
worn out, as at a distance is sometimes supposed, 
she is going a-hcad with the buoyant spirit and 
vigorous effort of youth. It is an observation of 
Madame de Stael, how ill England is understood 
on the continent, in spite of the little distance 
that separates her from .it. How much more 
likely that nations, between whom and herself an 
ocean interposes, should fell into mistakes cm the 
true nature of her power and prospects; should 
imagine their foundations to be crumbling, instead 
of steadily striking into more depth, and spread- 
ing into wider compass.* Speaking of the sea, 
and the present character of the English navy, be 
says, ‘ England, in her next war, will accomplish 
more as against Europe upon this element, than at 
any former period. She will start, instead of ending* 
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with her supremacy completely established The 
displays of her power will be more immediate, as 
well ae more formidable, than the world has be- 
fore seen.* This, to be sure, is rather a different 
account from what was sent over not many years 
ago by a predecessor, as credulous as Mr. Cooper 
could desire. The premature alarmist advised 
his government to cut all connexion with us as 
decently, but as quickly as possible ; for we were 
inevitably going down. Rival interests in Eng- 
land and America are, to a considerable extent 
committed upon the novel constructions which 
American statesmen have, from the day of Ame- 
rican independence, been struggling to introduce 
into the Law of Nations; especially into the co- 
lonial and maritime code. Our diplomatic rela- 
tions at Washington are of far more consequence 
to us than the whole of our outstanding diploma- 
cy in Europe. Their substance and their temper 
must materially depend upon the view which the 
American cabinet takes of the law of nations as 
a science, and on its practice of it as on art. The 
attention which the general subject has received, 
and the prominence given to it, are remarkable, 
and very characteristic. Literary authorship is 
not as yet a profession in America. It is a part 
also of her positive policy to steer clear of the af- 
fairs of Europe, and to call in her diplomatic mis- 
sions within as small a ciicle as possible. A zeal, 
therefore, on her part, and an indifference on ours, 
in any important branch of public knowledge, 
much more in the study of international law, is a 
fact which could scarcely have been expected. 
Yet, on our side, there is nothing in English lite- 
rature and English instruction but a blank ; while 
America possesses a valuable course of lectures 
on the law of nations, delivered in Columbia Col- 
lege by Ex-Chancellor Kent, as its Law Professor ; 
and also a copious work, published in 1826, on 
their foreign relations, entitled * The diplomacy 
of the United States.’ 

An examination of her publications, for the 
purpose of pointing out the innovations which 
America is preparing, must stand over for some 
future day. Meanwhile, with every wish to con- 
gratulate humanity on the liberal view taken by 
the American Government on most of the ques- 
tions which the law of nations and practical di- 
plomacy embrace, there are some rather peculiar 
exceptions. Their liberality is usually reduced 
to very narrow limits on the. points where it has 
been the immediate interest of America to be nar- 
row. The very same argument which has been 
urged at one moment as conclusive when in their 
favour, is at the next, slurred over as not worth 
noticing, when it turns against them. Thus, we 
find Mr. Rush himself, (at p. 325,) insisting, in 
1818, that the treaty of 1783 was fundamental 
and perpetual, for the purpose of preserving Ame- 
rican rights. Afterwards, (at p. 338,) he as rea- 
dily assumes it to be temporary, when it is his 
object to show that the British rights reserved in 
it* were abrogated by subsequent events. There 
is something occasionally almost amusing in the 
mixture of force and of encroachment with which 


proposed innovations are from tune to time an* 
nounced in the most didactic American discus- 
sions. One of her gravest writers, Ex-Chancellor 
Kent, anticipates, in sundry places, that America 
will probably some day see the justice and policy 
of certain rules which she is now disputing. The 
period which he fixes upon for her illumination, 
(and this is said without being in the least aware 
of any thing at all unreasonable in it,) is the mo- 
ment that the scale shall chance to turn ; and that 
the rules which are now regarded as so objection- 
able, shall begin tp contribute to her own accom- 
modation and security. 

American shrewdness at times leads us to sus- 
pect that the importance of a peculiar and special 
education for most departments of practical poli- 
tics, (diplomacy among the number,) is overrated 
in Europe. It is proverbial that the diplomatic 
corps is no exception, to the prejudices and non- 
sense which form the atmosphere and almost the 
mist of every regular profession. Tlie spirit of a 
conventional body would not have improved Mr. 
Rush’s private journal ; and the public portion of 
his memoirs is ample proof that America was not 
allowed to lose any thing from an ignorance of 
the mysteries of the craft Intelligence, firmness, 
and straightforwardness, are a guard which no 
politic fencing-masters can disarm. Violence 
and subtlety are the opposite besetting sins of 
practical diplomacy. Jefferson’s temper drove 
him to draw too soon, with the sword’s point, the 
categorical Roman circle within which the adverse 
negotiator was to return his answer. Franklin 
and Gallatin betray more of the faulty character- 
istics of the Italian school. 

The treaty of independence of 1783, and the 
peace of Ghent of 1814, had left the principal 
points of difference between England and America 
as unsettled as ever. Some of them were the sub- 
ject of a diplomatic conference in 1818. Mr. 
Rush gives us a summary account of these pro- 
ceedings. A controversy concerning the fisheries, 
and concerning the boundary line eastward of the 
Rocky Mountains, was definitively arranged. 
The exclusive right to the Columbia river, and to 
the country westward of the mountains ; the claim, 
on the part of America, to navigate the St. Law- 
rence to its mouth, and to carry on an unrestrict- 
ed trade between the United States and our West 
Indian Colonies ; these, together with every sin- 
gle point in dispute between belligerents and neu- 
trals, were brought to no more satisfactory con- 
clusion, than that of being hushed up for the mo- 
ment America evidently considers that tempo- 
rary adjustments are, in many instances, her 
wisest game. She expects to become, on every 
successive settling day, better able to look to higher 
terms. In this sense, with regard to territorial 
pretentions, Mr. Rush significantly observes, that 
time is for the United States the best negotiator. 
This, in 1801, was Jefferson’s doctrine on the 
whole range of maritime law. It is the true 
American faith. 4 If we can delay’ (writes that 
most intemperate of statesmen) 4 but for a few 
years the necessity of vindicating the laws of na- 
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tare on the ocean, we shall be the more sure of | 
doing it with effect. The day is within my time, 
as well as yours, when we may say by what laws 
other nations shall treat us on the sea, and we 
will say it* It is true, the prophet of Monticello 
widely and wildly miscalculated his political dates. 
Our shame, however, will not be less, if the con- 
templated contingency ever should arrive. Is it 
possible that two great and kindred nations have 
not sufficient sense and virtue to agree upon some 
other means for the settlement of moral and poli- 
tical questions of this description, than the acci- 
dent and application of brutal force ? Among the 
questions which stand at present — deliberately 
set aside for the arbitrament of blood — the main 
difficulty in the one which is by far the most ur- 
gent of them all, proceeds on the acknowledged 
tact, that an English and an American sailor are 
so alike, that there is no knowing them from each 
other. What arc wc to think of human nature— 
what of the barbarity of those who hold in their 
iron hands the happiness of nations, — if that sim- 
ple statement does not bring the statesmen of both 
countries, at once and instantly, to terms of com- 
promise and peace ! 

The most valuable part of Mr. Rush’s volume 
is his narrative of the course which was taken, 
in the conference of 1818, upon this subject. 
Our readers will have anticipated that wc are al- 
luding to the fearful question of the impressment 


part of America, showed that it would be quite 
impracticable in many cases for their government 
to comply with the proposed conditions. They 
submitted, therefore, that a natural bora British 
subject, whose name might not appear on the 
list, should have the benefit of the exception, hi 
case he should be able to produce proof of bis 
having been duly naturalized prior to the ex- 
change of the ratifications of the treaty. The 
British Plenipotentiaries insisted further, that the 
benefit of naturalization for this purpose should 
not attach unless the naturalization had become 
complete previous to the signature of the treaty. 
The American Plenipotentiaries replied, that, ac- 
cording to their constitution, no treaty was bind- 
ing until exchange of ratifications ; and that, con- 
sequently, it was impossible to exclude from any 
of the rights of citizens, (the right of following 
the seas among the rest,) subjects already natu- 
ralized, although between the signature and its 
exchange. It will be observed that the objections 
pointed out by the representatives of America 
were objections of principle, such as no pains on 
their part could possibly get rid of. On the other 
hand, the exception was retrospective only. It 
was to include none but persons who should be 
already naturalized when the ratifications came 
to be exchanged ; and there could be no fraudu- 
lent rush made for naturalization during the in- 
terval ; since, by the American law, a previous re- 


of supposed British seamen from American ves - 1 sidcncc for five years is an indispensable condi* 
scls. It is the more fearful, as in such ease it | tion. How few, therefore, under these restric- 
ought to be, since, in our opinion, wc arc decided- j tions could haVe fraudently crept in under the 
!y in the wrong with respect both to the general | American amendment, who would have been shut 
question and the conduct of the conference. Mr. , out by the original British propositions ; and in 
Rush explains the principles which were admitted 1 how few years, short as is a sailor’s life, must 


on both sides ; the point which the negotiation 
reached ; and the miserable objection upon our 
part, on which it ultimately went off. The ter- 
mination is the more strange, since the American 
Ministers and Lord Castlereagh appear to have 
been equally desirous of coming to an under- 
standing. The arrangement, although revocable 
in form, l»eing limited to ten years, was of a na- 
ture to slide into permanence, and to have taught 
us our true interest before wc were aware. With 
this view, it was proposed to exclude the natural 
born subjects and citizens of either party (persons 
already naturalized excepted) from serving in the 
public or private marine of the other. This was 
the principle agreed upon. The Plenipotentia- 
ries, however, could not agree on the mode by 
which the persons entitled to the exception should 
be identified, and on the period from which the 
operative exclusion under the treaty should begin 
to run. The readerwill perceive from this state- 
ment that the negotiators differed only on the 
rases included in the exception. Lord Ripon and 
Mr. Goulburn insisted, on the part of Great Bri- 
tain, that a list of persons entitled to the excep- 
tion should be made out on both sides, and inter- 
changed within twelve months, specifying the 
place. of their birth, and the dates of their natu- 
ralization. Mr. Rush and Mr. Gallatin, on the 


cveiy naturalized British seaman have disappear- 
ed from the service of the United Stales ! 

We readily admit, that, in the present state of 
thb world, it is very important that civilized m- 
tions should endeavour to approximate within 
reasonable limits the rules by which allegiance is 
created, suspended, or determined. In the mean- 
time, every country is entitled to use its own dis- 
cretion how far it will loose its hold on its own 
citizens. An English merchant is allowed dar- 
ing war, by domicile within a neutral territory, 
to put on the character of a neutral. The claim 
j of an English sailor to serve on board a neutral 
vessel, would be' no greater inconsistency with, or 
limitation of, the old common law’ doctrine, that 
no one can lay aside his allegiance. However, 
any modification of our general doctrine of alle- 
giance, or any emancipation of the English sea- 
man from the specific liabilities to w’hich he is at 
present bound by the unjust anomaly of the En- 
glish law against him, is a strictly municipal 
question, to be discussed between the English 
people and their legislature alone. At the same 
time it is clear, from a hundred reasons, that by 
far the most satisfactory way in which impress- 
ment from American vessels could possibly be set 
at rest, would be by putting an end to domestic 
impressment froih our own. The British sailor 
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odfht to be placed on a level with hia Mow sub- 
jects. The time is, we hope, arrived when jus- 
tice will be done to the arguments in his behalf 
which have been already stated in this Journal, 
(No. 81, p. 154.) The shipowners of London, in 
1818, condemned the practice of impressment; 
and other officers, besides Sir Murray Maxwell, 
have long and zealously laboured for its abolition. 
In the meantime — admitting that, as against the 
British sailor, England has a legal right to his 
services independent of contract, wherever he may 
be found, at present — yet it is a right which, as 
against other countries, can be only exercised in 
subordination to their independence and their ho- 
nour. The greater the probability that America 
is getting up a schedule of unreasonable demands 
against us, the greater the propriety of our con- 
ceding, before that evil day, Buch demands as she 
is now preferring, which are really backed by 
reason. It is evident, from the allegations proved 
by Mr. Rush on the authority of English docu- 
ments, that the right cannot be enforced against 
American vessels, except under circumstances of 
unavoidable irritation, and of still more gross and 
unavoidable injustice. 

A ship at sea is part of the soil of the country 
to which it belongs. To this principle a single 
exception has been admitted. The exception is 
limited within the purposes to which a ship from 
its moveable character may be abused. Beyond 
that, the ship of a nation is as inviolable as its 
floiL The right of a belligerent to enter a neu- 
tral vessel, and search for contraband of war, has 
no connexion with the right to enter and search 
for men. The ordering up an American crew, 
on an American deck, by an English lieutenant, 
cannot be a peaceable operation ; especially where 
a mistake is so easily made, and where, when 
once made, it is so revolting in itself, and so fatal 
in its consequences. In point of feet, it turns out 
Chat the number of British seamen whom we 
have thus regained, fells fer short of the number 
of Americans whom we have wrongfully carried 
off. Our newspapers would have gladly gone to 
war for Ambrister and Arbuthnot, two British 
subjects, executed by General Jackson. Yet they 
were but two men — wrong doers, and clearly 
amenable to the law by which they suffered. On 
the other hand, the two lists made out in 1801 
and 18 13 of impressed Americans, can be but a 
small part of the American case against us. 
From that fraction of their case we may, how- 
ever, form some opinion on the extent to which 
freemen who would be a scandal to Ihcir English 
ancestry, unless liberty was as dear as life, must 
liave writhed under our practice of impressment. 
Prior to September, 1801, eleven hundred and 
thirty-two native American sailors were set at 
liberty by the English government, as having 
been wrongfully impressed! On the war with 
America in 1812, another division of fourteen 
hundred and twenty-two native Americans, every 
one of them having been so taken, were trans- 
ferred out of our men of war into our prisons ! 
This is proved from English documents. Here 
Jfuseum — VoL 23. No. 130. 


are nearly two thousand six hundred sufferers, — 
victims of a greater outrage than one free patten 
ever assumed the privilege of inflicting on ano- 
ther ; — -an outrage which no nation, deserving the 
name of a nation, and solemnly bound to protect 
its meanest members, can be expected patiently 
to endure. The temptation to all this wrong is 
too trivial to be mentioned. It exists only dur- 
ing war. At that period the number of foreign- 
ers in the American navy is, we believe, infinitely 
less than in our own, where (as we then suspend 
the navigation acts) it has been calculated at a 
third of the whole. The crew of the Franklin, 
which brought over Mr. Rush, amounted to se- 
ven hundred men. The London prints would 
have it that a third of them were Englishmen. 
In point of feet twenty -five only were foreigners ; 
and of the twenty-five, half belonged to other parts 
of Europe. 

Mr, Rush ends the narrative of his unsuccess- 
ful negotiation on this subject as follows : 4 1 look 
1 back with unfeigned regret, on the failure it re- 
4 cords. Perhaps 1 may be wrong, for I speak 
4 from no authority, but I am not able to divest 
4 myself of an impression that, had Lord Castle- 
4 reagh been in London, there would not have been 
4 a feilure. I am aware that he was kept inform- 
4 ed of the progress of the negotiation. We had 
4 reason to believe that the documents were regu- 
4 larly sent on for his inspection. Still, he could 
4 not share in the full spirit of all that passed. He 
4 had the European relations of Britain in his 
4 hands. Impressment, although in truth a pri- 
* mary concern, could not, at such a season, have 
4 commanded all his thoughts. But I know how 
4 anxiously he entered into it before his departure 
4 for Aix-la-Chapelle, He saw that the great prin- 
4 ciple of adjustment had at last been settled ; and 
4 1 can scarcely think that he would have allowed 
4 it to be foiled, by carrying too much rigour into 
4 details. It is no part of my present purpose to 
4 draw the character of Lord Castlereagh in his 
‘connexion with England, or Europe; but there 
4 was this in him, which his opponents did not de- 
4 ny, and history will award— an entire fearless. 

4 ness. He knew that a treaty relinquishing im- 
4 presement, no matter what the terms, would ex- 
4 cite clamour in England, come when it would. 

4 But having made up his mind to the justice and 
‘policy of such a treaty, he would have faced the 
4 clamour.’ — Pp* 375-6. 

We trust that our present Ministers are pre- 
pared to take up, while peace allows us an hon- 
ourable opportunity for doing so, this most im- 
portant question. Our Government, in 1803, had 
proposed to Mr. King to restrict the exercise of 
impressment within the narrow seas. But the 
Cabinet of Lord Castlereagh went the true way 
to work. The right of impressment, it was agreed, 
should be abandoned altogether. Lord Grey 
ought not to be left behind by Lord Castlereagh 
in statesmanlike forethought againt future evils ; 
in the exercise of considerate feelings towards 
America ; or in the public spirit which has the 
courage to denounce the impolicy and injustice 
2 P 
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of an exceptive system, sanctioned by domestic 
prejudices done. When policy, humanity, and 
justice, have one and all concurred thoroughly I 
upon the principle, it is worse than folly to ima- 
gine that there can be any insuperable obstacles 
in the details* 
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3* My Impri*onment*» By Silvio Peluco* 
Translated from the Italian, by Thomas Ros» 
cob. 13mo. London: 1833. 

Great thoughts, it has been said, come from 
the heart. This looks at first like a delightful 
maxim. But, in truth, nature has dealt more 
kindly by us than to confine greatness to a single 
source. The stoutest advocates for the royalty 
of the human heart should be content with its 
standing first — first in power, and first in honour 
instead of deeming it the privilege of its birth- 
right, to stand alone. For great, read greatest 
Even then, popular notions, on what is meant 
by greatness and by the heart, will have to un- 
dergo vast revisions and reversals; and alas for 
our vulgar catalogues of great writers and of 
great men, when the time arrives for bringing 
our principle and our example into harmony with 
each other ! 

We do not complain of the present times as 
Worse in tins respect than those that have gone 
before them. Quite the contrary ; and we have 
• till better hopes for the time to come. It is 
melancholy, meanwhile, to observe, that the chief 
competitors for, and awarders of the admiration 
of mankind, proceed alike on the supposition that 
this moral canon, however qualified, is nothing 
hut a flowery compliment paid our nature, by 
hypocrites or dupes. What is the history, for 
instance, of the two individuals of our age, who 
sought most to overawe their contemporaries by 
l!ic airs of colossal superiority — each in his own 
way — and who succeeded most in doing so ? 
They seldom let a day escape without making it 
u parade and ah enjoyment to outrage (the one in 
his writings, the other by his actions and con- 
versation) what ought to be our dearest and most 
sacred feelings. This was so evidently and sys- 
tematically their practice, that many superficial 
— especially many youthful — minds have fallen 
into the grievous errors of believing, tliat in their 
scornful misanthropy by tho elements of their 
damson strength. It had not, however, been left 
tor'Napoleonor Byron to discover and take advan- 
tage, first, of the weakness of their lellow-crca- 
turcs in worshipping power in all its manifesta- 
tions. Genius and gentleness, the severe and the 
tender virtues, have been long thought — too long 


and too often found — to go ill together. To bo 
amiable, is so far an admitted presumption agonist 
being great, that the some symptoms of heart-felt 
sympathy and kinship with others, which would 
para as things of course in the case of bumbler 
mortals, ore hailed as splendid exceptions, when 
they happen to break forth from among the po- 
litical or the intellectual mooters of our race. 

The curse of the hardness of heart by which 
thousands of Pharaohs have' been Uighted, — a 
pleasure in carrying on the scoffer's war against 
all generous and humane emotions, the miserable 
ambition of rising to supremacy over one's fol- 
low-men, in order that, from a higher point, we 
may trample their moral nature ddeper into the 
dirt, — is an empire to which but few, whether 
in arms or in sang, can venture to aspire. To 
speak only of literature : — Its mare general vice 
of late bos not been so much that it is opposed 
to the heart, os that in its ignorance it mistakes 
what constitutes one ; or, * busied about man j 
things, 1 forgets we have one. Criticism has, 
justly in the main, insisted, that a poet ought to 
deal with the universal sentiments of mankind 
rather than with his own personal pecu liarities. 
It might appear to have taught its lesson too 
successfully ; and that most of the tuneful rase 
had left off all converse with themselves, for fear 
of contracting idiosyncrasies, which their neigh- 
bours Could neither follow nor understand. A 
reserved and noble mind disdainlully shrinks 
from the suspicion of setting up for sale in a shop 
window its own or others' secrets. Can this be 
the reason that so many of our novelists, in the 
extravagance of the passion, and the folly of the 
sentiments, which they substitute for the living 
reality of affections, come prepared with proof 
beforehand, that they have not taken from the 
biography of their own bosoms the prototype of 
their story ? Wc will not call our present litera- 
ture heartless ; but we occasionally feel, that too 
little of it cither rises from, or passes into the 
heart ; and tliat the mass of it would be infinitely 
raised by a more stirring moral movement 
There is no want among our writers of energy, 
learning, argument, or fancy. What wc 
most is what, among flowers, is missing in the 
-tulip — a sweetness of nature, — on inner souL It 
is on this invaluable property, above all others, 
that the peculiar influence of the fiction of Man- 
zoni rests. It is this winch forms the strength 
and the cliarm of tlio said realities narrated in 
the little .volume before us, by his unfortunate 
countryman, Silvio Pcllico. The English trans- 
lation of it has been, with greet propriety, in- 
scribed to a female* member of a family, which 
Jias been long distinguished for a flowing kind- 
ness that party politics could not narrow; and 
which gave us, in the character of Fox, a great 
example — as great, perhaps, as history con offer 
of genius grounded on the heart. 

These Memoirs contain the story of ten 
years' imprisonment of a young man of letters. 


* The Honourable Mi#s Fox. 
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m a charge of political conspiracy against the 
£mperor of Austria, in the character of sovereign 
of Lombardy. An order from government for 
their suppression was not wanted, to convince 
the most sceptical critic of their perfect truth. 
It is unfortunate for the readers of translations 
that the truth of original impressions is nowhere 
more strongly marked than in the difficulty of 
translating works of great simplicity and feeling. 
The difficulty is one, which neither Mr Rosooe 
nor M. de L&tour have on this occasion overcome. 
A good preliminary view of the present condition 
of Italian politics is prefixed to the English trans- 
lation. An Englishman will see there the na- 
ture of the cause in which Pellico was suspected 
of being engaged. Before we accompany him 
through the recital of his punishment, it is right 
that we should thus have the means of coppering 
the quality of the punishment with that of the 
imputed crime. His friend and fellow- prisoner 
Piero MaronceUi, has added a few details to the 
French translation respecting the several indi- 
viduals whose names incidentally- occur, and M. 
de Latour has contributed a biographical and lite- 
rary notice of Pellico himself. 

Europe has a deeper interest than mere curi- 
osity in learning what are the character and pur- 
suits of men whom the Austrian government ei- 
ther makes or assumes to be such fetal enemies, 
that it feels justified in opening with them an ac- 
count, at which human nature shudders. We do 
not want any favour to be shown to treason as 
being, in many cases, the gentleman's crime. 
Its distinction is in the feet, that it often, like 
heresy, is grounded on opinion, and may be no- 
thing more than the crime of loving truth, and 
seeking the happiness of mankind. It is not to 
be expected, that arbitrary governments de facto 
will recognise the new de jure title of patriot re- 
formers. What might be expected, is, that an 
equitable consideration should be extended to- 
wards circumstances and persons, and that the 
nature of the alleged injury and of the pencil 
sanction should be put into some sort of moral 
harmony with each other. Whatever may be 
the view with which punishment is indicted — 
resentment which we ought not, expiation which 
we cannot, or prevention, which in some degree 
we are able, to superintend — M. Guizot has de- 
monstrated that capital punishments are wholly 
unjustifiable in the case of political offences 
grounded upon opinion. There is worse than 
wicked mockery in the mitigation by which the 
injustice of that original sentence is commuted 
into the atrocities of lingering torment Those 
imperial tragedies, of which Spielberg is, as it 
were, the private theatre, are a hundred times 
more cruel than any thing which impatient 
savages have yet been able to combine in the 
way of torture and of death. 

Pellico was born in Piedmont, about 1784, in 
that fortunate and happy middle class, which is 
the most favourable position for the virtues, and 
especially for the most delightful part of them— 
femily affection. He had the fortune, too, whe- 


ther good or bad, to be bom a poet At six years 
old he tried bis infent hand upon a tragedy 
among the characters of Oasian. When sixteen, 
he accompanied his twin sister, an her marriage, 
to Lyons. He was residing there very happily, 
when the perusal of * II Came dei Sepolcri,* which 
Foscolo bad just published, inspired anew hb 
youthful imagination. In a few days he had re- 
crossed the Alps, and rejoined his family at Mi- 
lan; at that time the intellectual capital of Italy. 
On the restoration, his family returned to Turin, 
but Pellico was tempted to remain. He had be- 
come at once friend and tutor in the families, 
first of the Count Briche, and afterwards of Count 
Porro. The latter excellent nobleman, — mild, 
virtuous, and munificent, — was, together with ths 
still more unfortunate Confelonieri, the centre of 
a generous and gifted circle, where the elements 
of the moral and intellectual regeneration of their 
country were rapidly and deeply forming. In 
that cirde Pellico occupied an honourable place. 
Monti and Foscolo, agreeing in little else, agreed 
in a flattering encouragement of his talents. Ne- 
vertheless, his modesty and respect for the public 
were so great, and so much did he value the en- 
joyment above the vanity of a poet, that his tra- 
gedy of 4 Francesca di Rimini,* (since the delight 
of Italy,) and his translation of 1 Manfred,* were 
first published by his friend Lodivico de Br6me, 
and without his consent, in 1819. In the same 
manner, Count Porro, having subsequehtly pro- 
cured, through his children, the manuscript of 
• Eufemio di Messina,* privately printed it at Nova- 
ra, and presented the author with a copy on his 
birthday. It is tho peculiar praise of men of 
rank in Italy to have been zealous in the encou- 
ragement of the fine arts. Porro and Confalonie- 
ri took the lead also in more novel experiments 
for their country's honour. In partnership with 
Alexander Visconti, they built the first steam-boat 
seen in Italy. The colleagues of Count Arriw 
bene, — since so well known by his work ‘On tbs 
Societies of Public Beneficence in London,* — they 
established schools of mutual instruction in tbs 
principal towns. It was in Porro’s house that the 
celebrated but BhorUived Journal, with the friend- 
ly title of the ‘ Conciliator,* was first set up. Ths 
suggestion was Pellico’s. He was appointed sec- 
retary. Its supporters were the leading lights of 
Italy — Romagnosi, Gioja, Botta, and Manzoni. 
The censorship, which soon left its conductors no 
alternative but to stop, must have vibiated through 
the circle as a warning of a far heavier and close- 
ly impending danger. Towards the close of the 
year 1820, the thunderbolt of power broke in 
among them. Some were providentially protect- 
ed by their extreme political prudence; others, as 
Porro and Arrivabene, saved themselves by flight; 
the rest were apprehended. They were confined 
on suspicion, first in the Saint Margaret at Mi- 
lan ; — a prison much worse constructed under 
the additions made by the Emperpr of Austria in 
1821, than the old prisons of Venice. To these 
last they seem afterwards to have been usually 
transferred for trial. Thence they were trane- 
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ported, after sentence, to the fortresses of Lubiana 
or Spielberg, according to the duration of their 
imprisonment. Spielberg is already damned to 
historical infamy as certainly as the Bastilc. The 
tortures endured there by Pellico, Maroncelli, and 
Confalonieri, are crimes against reason and hu- 
manity, which it would be treason towards our 
nature to forget Nine- tenth a of whatever pain 
can be justified in punishment is gained by its 
notoriety. The sentences, such as they were 
really executed, ought to have been at once read 
out openly in the square of Venice. Mutilation 
of a limb would then have been part of the visible 
judgment passed on Maroncelli. Count Roboni, 
and Antonio Villa would be known to have been 
doomed to die by a hunger less quick and more 
painful than Ugolino’s. The Lombard nation 
would have felt through its every pulse, in the 
agony of Confalonieri, writhing for six months 
together on his miserable pallet, the penalty 
which Austria exacts from the friends of Lom- 
bard freedom. 

Pellico asks himself in the preface why he has 
written the present mem dire. Every page bears 
upon the face pf it, the testimony which Lord 
Brooke gave for his friend Sir Philip Sydney. 
‘ The truth is, his end was not writing, even 
* while he wrote, nor his knowledge moulded for 
4 tables and schools ; but his wit and understand- 
' ing bent upon his heart, to make himself and 
4 others, not in words and opinion, but in life and 
4 action, good and great* Some of his readers, it 
may be hoped, will also ask themselves, how they 
can turn the perusal of his narrative to the best 
account The person who might profit by it 
taost, is undoubtedly the Emperor of Austria 
himself. Will bis satellites let him see it ? The 
minds of kings are often kept by those about 
them in a thraldom more degrading even than the 
fetters of Spielborg. We spoil them, and then 
blame them for being spoiled. It is the curse of 
greatness to be attended by slaves, who not only 
take their humour for a warrant, but who studi- 
ously fence them in from the discipline and emo- 
tions, in which every one else obtains his best se- 
curity for virtue. When Pellico and Maroncelli 
were released, they passed through Vienna on 
their way to Italy. They were taken by the Com- 
missary of Police, who had them in charge, to 
the gardens at Schonbrunn. The Emperor acci- 
dentally appeared. The loyal servant made them 
stand aside, lest his Imperial master should be 
saddened at the sight of their wasted persons ! 
Have Mettemich and the Aulic Chamber allowed 
him to be enlightened, as well as saddened, by 
the sight of these high-minded and deeply affect- 
ing Memoirs ? Does he now know the merit, the 
goodness, the piety, of which he has been made 
the gaoler ? Has he been enabled to measure the 
full extent of the barbarous injuries of which God 
will one day make himself the avenger? Are his 
dreams never haunted by the vision of the scho- 
afs and gentlemen of Italy, working in prison 
clothes in their Moravian dungeon, — bent down 
by chains under whose weight they are unable to 


walk, and the pressure of which will not let that 
sleep — sickening at the smell of food so nnats. 
ble that the famished cannot taste it — fainting 
under the indirect assassination of a sonlew «t- 
mosphere, and a slow starvation — perishing ban 
the heart’s longings after friends to wbom they 
may never write, after parents from whom and of 
whom they must never hear— supporting each 
other by manly and religious hopes against dts- 
perate temptations to self-destruction— die objects 
of silent and tremulous compassion to even the 
lowest ministers of abused justice, — to all, hut to 
him, who alone bad the power of relieving them t 
The Emperor is one of those amiable sort of 
persons who pats children on the head when he 
meets them out a-walking, and who has esUhfab- 
ed among bis Austrian subjects a reputation for 
good-nature, which the ordinary kingcraft of ge- 
neralized political ambition has not been thought 
sufficiently personal to belie. There is a stupid 
constitutional good- nature which is no more me- 
ritorious than the good-nature of a drunken man. 
The individual horrors of Spielberg are a differ- 
ent, and we fear a personal affair. The women 
of Vienna* who came round the carriages of PeU 
lico and Maroncelli, told them to be of good cheer. 
4 Our Emperor is so good— he will never lew* 
4 you long at Spielberg ; we are sure oar Fmt 
will remember you.' If Franz did remember 
them at all, so much the worse for Franz. Po- 
litics are of course excluded from so ticklish a 
subject as the present volume, printed at tbe Tu- 
rin press. There can be, however, only one im- 
pression left upon its readers; that is, that the 
Emperor does not want to read it to become ac- 
quainted with the worst part of its contents. The 
positiveness of the regulations by which the offi- 
cers on the spot were frightened from the cost- 
monest acts of humanity, — the constant reference 
to Vienna for the slightest mitigations which 
might be required by the necessities of a dying 
man, — such as permission to hear mass, or lo 
have a leg cut off — special commissioners sot 
down to report upon the condition of the prison ; 
occasional direct messages from the Empcnx 
himself — all countenance the general belief that 
Spielberg was kept as a kind of State Menagerie 
which the Emperor personally superintended. If 
the Emperor has a heart, this is a book to break 
it If he has a conscience, the best penance aid 
reparation be now can make is to throw opes the 
prison doors of 4 the Leads* of Venice (£ to* 
che giaceona !) ; to set free as many of the hot- 
dred, as are still alive, whom Pellico left at San 
Michele; and to return the noble Confalonicn, 
Zucchi, and other Italian patriots, even now in- 
carcerated at Spielberg, to their Italian home. It 
would redeem his character with the present and 
future ages, were he to consider further, how great 
is the presumption which disinterested martyrs 
raise in favour of their persecuted cause. Is theft 
none to teach him that a government which *s» 
puts itself at issue with the rising intelligence aid 
virtue of a nation stakes its temporary safety ss 
a collision where victory is disgrace? Is there 
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body who can elevate him high enough to feel 
that a land which is the mother of such spirits, 
must be worthy of a better fate ? 

It is so easy to be generous at the charge of 
others, that we all ore patriots for former ages 
and in distant lands. While traversing the crisis 
of our Stu art-struggle, none is now so base, but 
that he finds himself in gaol with Hampden, 
pines away with Elliot in his prison-chamber, and 
bows his neck upon the scaffold with Russell and 
• with Sydney ? Had the sins of our fathers doom* 
©d us to be bom in Italy, we often think what 
would have been our courage and our fate. Here, 
also, at least in imagination and in feeling, wc 
range ourselves, side by side, with her virtuous 
citizens. Steadfast to the cause of good govern- 
ment and of truth, we follow the men, who, look- 
ing forwards to the independence of their coun- 
try and to the happiness of future generations, 
dared boldly to put to hazard all on earth belong- 
ing to themselves. They failed ! In the wander- 
ings of their exile, in the living sepulchre of their 
dungeons, what can we do but feel as if we were 
reading our own story in tho persons of better 
men ? Instead of this beautiful world which God 
has given us — instead of useful duties, inter- 
changed affections, an enlarging sphere of bright- 
ening prospects — all the love, the promise, and 
the poetry of life — to what a crisis have they been 
called! Every thing lost in one fatal moment 
Were we to live a thousand years, we should en- 
ter a prison walls with very altered feelings from 
those of a mere spectator, since we have kept 
company with Pellico. We have mounted with 
him on his chair and table, to peer down from the 
lattice-bars on the dome oftSt Mark, the glitter- 
ing cupolas, and the Lagune. Wc have clung 
with him to his grated windows for a glimpse of 
nature, and for something to look like the smile 
of God, while dawn was breaking over tho Valley 
of firann upon his silent prayers. Wc have 
brooded with him through ten long years of a so- 
litude so interne, that the step of the turnkey was 
a pleasure, the whisper of a neigh bourrng prison- 
er a blessing, and the sound of an Italian air from 
a distant dungeon on event Wc have shared in 
all the fluctuations of his hopes and fears — in the 
spectral terrors of his nights, in tho day-dreams 
of his family affections : we thrilled with him at 
his glimpse of Gioja, at his chance embrace of 
Oroboni, and, above all, at his overflowing testi- 
mony to the nobleness with which human nature, 
when cold and forsaken in tlie hearts of kings 
and sycophants, yet vindicated its rights, in a 
thousand other bosoms, to our confidence and 
love. Streams of moral lnstre and heavenly cha- 
rity broke in, and lightened the darkness most, 
where the monotony of selfishness, and the servile 
drudgery of a long acquaintance with, and ministry 
on the wretched, were most likely to have trod- 
den out the germ of every tender feeling. The 
characters of the dnmb boy, and of Moddalene at 
Milan, of Angiola at Venice, and of Schiller in 
Spielberg, belong to scenes, which, hi honour of 
ichildhooc^ of woman, of the virtue which makes 
2 P 2 


sentinels and turnkeys a thoqpand times nobler 
than the sovereigns whom they have the misfor- 
tune to represent, we pray never to forget 

It is not wonderful that the courage, and pa- 
tience, and faith of Pellico shoold occasionally 
have relapsed to our vulgar level ; but it is won- 
derful that, with the prospect before him of a life 
far worse than a tdh years* death-bed, he should 
so soon have taken up the triie position ; and have 
looked out with a firm trust and steady eye on 
the right support, whether for life or death, which 
rose up on him from between his prison-bars. At 
a time and place, when every thing else failed him, 
virtuous sympathy and religious hopes became 
his only consolation. lie vowed, that in case he 
ever should return into the world, he would not 
be ashamed of bearing witness what was The 
Book which alone in his necessities breathed 
| around him protection and repose. He proved 
the whole truth of St. Augustin's declaration. In 
Cicero and Plato, and such other writers, ( I meet 
4 with many things wittily said, and things that 
4 have a manifest tendency to move the passions ; 

4 but in none of them do I find these words. Come 
4 unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 

4 and I will give you rest.* 

Tho author, in giving us this Journal, has not 
returned to life and liberty in vain. He has kept 
his vow. On the one hand, we do not fear that 
he will enslave himself to the mere pursuits of this 
world, where, as on a child's rocking-horse, we 
move to and fro, yet make no progress. His 
thoughts and feelings have been too long concen- 
trated on one overwhelming consideration, that he 
should now desire to write bis name on water, of 
trifle in making there the brief and glittering 
circles which he well knows spread only on the 
surface, and widen into nothing.*. Religion, once 
brought to bear on tho heart, raises our intellec- 
tual &nd moral being. It gives to man the style 
and character of a creature who lias been living 
with a nobler race. On the other hand, restored " 
to the world, he must remember that he has to 
live in it and for iL He must resume the gener 
rous interests and the varied motives to active 
usefulness, so long necessarily suspended. lie 
must pick up and connect again the threads of 
life, which have been broken for a time by a ter* 
riblc misfortune. Wo rejoice to see, in three re- 
cent Tragedies, the first fruits of his liberated 
muse, that be has re-entered on his honourable 
career. They arc dedicated; in the highest sense 
of the word, to his parents. They are, perhaps, 
not the less calculated to answdr the moral pur- 
pose in which thsy are conceived, that the touche 
cs of beauty in them are mor/' remarkable than 
strokes of strength ; and that the creative spirit 
of his imagination (is that the effect of all that he 
has gone through f) appears to be merged in the 
sensibility of his heart 

Sorrow is an ancient and universal school. If 
Job is the most sublime, Pellico is among the 
most touching of its disciples. There might easily 
be what the world would nail a cleverer book than 
[ibis, which wc baye so earnestly momraonded* 
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TTiere eta be none more beautiful, none more use. 
fill. It is a cup of water for the weary who are 
fainting by the way-side. It is the gentle vqjcc 
of peace and charity, which, here and hereafter, 
is of better worth than all the warring words of 
our contentious wisdom. The uses of resent, 
ment, so well explained by Butler and by Chal- 
mers, find, at the same time, m its pages a guide 
and guarantee for the rectitude o£ our indignant 
feelings. How its reader must hate oppression ! 
how he must despiso himself for the thoughts 
which be has been wasting on his own petty 
troubles, and still more frivolous enjoyments ! how 
must his spirit wander round the walls of Spiel- 
berg, jmd sigh that he cannot, like Richard's 
Minstrel, convey to its noble victims the consola- 
tion at least of sympathy, if not yet the gladsome 
tidings of a speedier deliver than death ! A cloud, 
from which more than infamy must, sooner or 
later burst, has gathered over those fatal dun- 
geons. In the meanwhile, it is some relief to 
know, that the mind is its own palace; that, 
chained down where sunbeam never reaches, he 
who has light in his clear bosom, 1 may sit i 1 th’ 
centre and enjoy bright day,* — a day which em- 
perdrs cannot shut out from the cells of even Mo- 
ravia or Venice ! Thanks be to God ! the prison 
of patriotism and virtue can be made but half a 
prison. An angel descends into its depths of mi- 
sery, and walks through the fiery furnace with 
spirits sainted by affliction. An exemplification, 
like the .present, of the means by which religion 
transmutes the greatest sorrow into the greatest 
joy, has the glory of co-operating with God’s 
highest and most secret purposes. It teaches us 
how out of evil He brings forth good; — good to 
the sufferer himself, good to all, who take duly to 
their own hearts the sufferings of others. But 
woe to those through whom the evil cometh 1 No 
thanks to them that there are minds which, in 
suffering all things, not only have suffered no- 
thing, but can answer, * it is good for us to have 
been here ;* — in whom the crushing step of ty- 
ranny brings out the strength and sweetness, not 
tlicbittemess of their nature ; and who arc bless- 
ed enough to find that there is a fountain of sur- 
passing comfort, which, alus! human weakness 
seldom reaches, but by passing through the vale 
of t:ars. 

' Fro'j) T lit’* Edinburgh Magazine. 

THE PRAISE OF DEBT. 

Debt is of the very highest antiquity. The 
fimt debt in the hfttory of man is the debt of na- 
ture, and the first instinct is to put off the pay- 
ment of it to the last moment- Many persons, 
it will be observed, following the natural proce- 
dure, would die before they would pay their 
debts. 

Society is composed of two classes, debtors 
and creditors. The creditor class has been erro- 
neously supposed tlie more enviable. Never was 
there a greater misconception; and the hold it 


yet maintains upon opinion is a remarkable ex- 
ample of the obstinacy of error, notwithstanding 
the plainest lessons of experience. 

The debtor has the sympathies erf* mankind. 
He is seldom spoken of but with expressions of 
tenderness and compassion — “the poor debtor!” 
the M unfortunate debtor!** 

On the other hand, M harsh** and tt hard-heart- 
ed** are the epithets alloted to the creditor. Who 
ever heard the “poor creditor,” the u unfortunate 
creditor” spoken of? No, the creditor never be- 
comes the object of pity, until he passes into the 
debtor class. A creditor may be ruined by the 
poor debtor; but it is not until he becomes un- 
able to pay his own debts that he begin* to be 
compassionated. 

A debtor is a man of mark. Many eyes are 
fixed upon him ; many have interest in his well* 
being ; his movements are of concern ; he cannot 
disappear unheeded ; his name is in many mouths ; 
his name is upon many books; he is a man of 
note — of promissory note; he fills the speculation 
of many minds; men conjecture about him, won- 
der about him, wonder and conjecture whether 
he will pay. He is a man of consequence, for 
many are running after him. His door is 
thronged with duns. He is inquired after every 
hour of the day. He is in the Court of Request, 
the Court of Conscience, in every court of his dis- 
trict But he is not as the courtier, servilely su- 
ing; no, he is perpetually sued. Judges hear of 
him, know of him ; his name in the Courts is as 
the Duke of Devonshire’s in the Court news. 
Every meal that he swallows, every coat be puts 
on his back, every pound he borrows, appears be- 
fore the country in* some formal document 
Compare his notoriety with the obscure lot of the 
creditor, of the man who has nothing but claims 
on the world ; a landlord or fundholder, or some 
! such disagreeable hard character. 

The man who pays his way is unknown in 
his neighbourhood. You shall ask the milkman 
at his door, and he shall not be known by his 
score. You shall ask tlie butcher where Mr. 
Payall lives, and he shall tell you that he knows 
no such name, for it is not in his books. You 
shall ask the baker, and he shall tell you that 
there is no such person in the neighbourhood. 
People that have his money fast in their pockets 
shall have no thought of his person or appella- 
tion. His house only is known, — No. 31 is good 
pay; No. 31 is ready money ; not a scrap of pa- 
per is ever made out for No. 31. It is an anony- 
mous house; its owner pays his way to obscu- 
rity. No one knows any tiling about him, or 
heeds his movements. If a carriage be seen at 
his door, the neighbourhood is not foil of concern 
lest he be going to run away. If a package be 
I moved from his house, a score of boys are not 
employed to wateh whether it be earned to the 
pawnbroker. Mr. Payall fills no place in die 
public mind; no one has any hopes or fears about 
him. 

* Bring all things to the test of experiment. 
Many a man who bos for years rejoiced in credit 
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has fallen into debt, and never emerged from it ; 
but few indeed that have ever tried debt have re. 
turned to credit The practice is extending, 
though the opinion is not yet shaped to it In- 
deed, the example of national debt or the whole 
nation inextricably in debt expresses the aggre- 
gate custom. 

Here, too, the sentiment so extensively pre- 
vailing, and so little understood, comes into ope- 
ration. The national creditor is seldom thought 
of or spoken of blit with grudging and repug- 
nance. His debtors claim all consideration, and 
allow him none. The national creditor stands 
clear from all the sympathies; no one thinks of 
the national creditor’s wife and children, and 
pleasant home. No one pictures the ruin that a 
breach of faith would bring upon them. 44 The 
landlord,” says Sir W. Ingilby, “lives in a lodg- 
ing with his old woman and his cab” Who will 
hesitate to consent to the robbery of a man who 
lives with an old woman and a cat? Turn the 
old woman into a wife, the cat into a child, and 
the lodging into the humble tenement with all 
the decorums of the love of order, the pride in 
neatness; and imagine confiscation sweeping off 
all the little gracings of slender circumstances, 
and the national creditor might be compassion- 
ated; but these things cannot be imagined of the 
genus, creditor. The creditor always figures in 
the fancy as a sour single man with grizzled 
hair, a scowling countenance, and a peremptory 
air, who lives in a dark apartment with musty 
deeds about him, and an iron safe as impenetra- 
ble as his heart, grubbing together what he does 
not enjoy, and that there is no one about him to 
enjoy. The debtor, on the other hand, is always 
pictured with a wife and six fair-haired daughters, 
bound together in affection and misery, full of 
sensibility, and suffering without a fault 

The creditor, it is never doubted, thrives with- 
out a merit He has no wife and children to 
pity. No one ever thinks it desirable that he 
should have the means of living. He is a brute 
for insisting that he must receive in order to pay. 
It is not in the imagination of man to conceive 
that the creditor has demands upon him which 
must be satisfied ; and that what he must do to 
others, others must do to him. A creditor is a 
personification of exaction. He is supposed to 
be always taking in, and never giving out 

It is this state of sentiment which accounts 
for the public disposition to the plunder of credi- 
tors. Any scheme for pillaging creditors finds 
favour in our generation. Creditors will be hap- 
py if they escape the fate of the Jews of old. 

People idly fancy that the possession of riclies 
is desirable. What blindness ! Spend and re- 
gale. Save a shilling, and you lay it by for a 
thief The prudent men are the men that live 
beyond their means. Happen what may, they 
are safe. They have taken time by the forelock ; 
they have anticipated fortune. “The wealthy 
fool with gold in store," has only denied himself 
so much enjoyment which another will seize at 
his expense. Look at these people in a panic. 


See who are the fools then. You know them by 
their long faces. You may say, as one of them 
goes by in an agony of apprehension, there is a 
stupid fellow who has fancied himself rich, be- 
cause he had fifty thousand pounds in ■ ■ 

The history of the last ten years has taught the 
moral, Spend and regale. Whatever is laid up 
beyond the present hour is put in jeopardy ; there 
is no certainty but in instant enjoyment ; there, 
is no security but in living as fast as the world. 
The age of movement has a prodigious tendency 
to outrun the constable. Look at school-boys 
sharing a plum-cake : the knowing ones eat as 
for- a race, bat a stupid fellow saves his portion, 
— just nibbles a bit, and “ keeps the rest for an- 
other time.” Most provident bloekhead ! The 
others when they have gobbled up their shares, set 
upon him, plunder him, and thrash him for cry- 
ing out. This is the world illustrated. Men, 
according to custom, abstain, and save for spoil- 
ere. Before the names of 44 depreciation” and 
44 equitable adjustment” were heard, there might 
be some reason in the practice, but now it denotes 
the darkest blindness. The prudent men of the 
present time, are the men in debt- The tendency 
being to sacrifice creditors to debtors, and the 
debting interest (as it may now be called) acquir- 
ing daily new strength, every one is in haste to 
get into the favoured class. Ii Any case, the debt- 
ing man is safe. He has put his enjoyments be- 
hind him — they are safe — no turns of fortune can 
disturb them. The substance he has eaten up is 
irrecoverable. The future cannot trouble his 
past He has nothing to apprehend. He has 
anticipated more than fortune would ever have 
granted him. He has tricked fortune; and his 
creditors — bah ! who feels for creditors ? What 
are creditors ? — landlords, lodgers with old wo- 
men and cats — a pitiless and unpili&ble tribe, — 
all griping extortioners, who would bold the 
44 poor debtor” to unequitable agreements. What 
would become of the debting world, if it did not 
steal a march upon this rapacious class ? Observe 
how the tender sympathies of people incline 
them to any scheme for sacrificing it 


From the Some. 

UTILITY OF ECONOMICAL MISSIONS. 

It is rare indeed that we can speak of either 
the wisdom or the success of anything undertaken 
by the whig ministers; and therefore it is with 
peculiar satisfaction that we notice one proceed- 
ing of theirs, which has been distinguished by 
both wisdom and success. Our neighbours, the 
French, with all their general intelligence, have 
always been sadly ignorant of political economy, 
and as conceited as they were ignorant. No 
country ever so abounded with prohibitions, re- 
strictidns, and high custom-house duties on for- 
| eign articles, for the protection of native industry. 
Iodeed, French industry was so well protected. 
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that it was almost destroyed. It was like a child, 
so abundantly swathed with warm fianncl, as to 
bo in danger of suffocation. Every branoh of 
trade had its protection; that is, its power of mak- 
ing the other trades pay more than the natural 
price of the article. To see that this was in re- 
ality a system of mutual pillage, rather than mu- 
tual protection, a mere feeding out of each other's 
dish, instead of their own, necessarily accompa- 
nied with grievous waste, was an effort beyond 
French clear-sightedness in matters economic. 
The system produced its natural 'results ; but no 
man ascribed the disastrous state of trade to the 
system. Nor were the French alone in their 
blindness. We Britons can only boost of seeing 
the error of our own ways and theirs a little 
sooner than they. After the war of armies ter- 
minated, a war of revenue officers succeeded to 
it ; custom-houses took the place of castles, and 
ships of war gave way to revenue-cutters. Along 
our coast, a strong force, under the denomination 
of the preventive service, still keeps as vigilant a 
watch to protect us from an invasion of French 
wines and brandy, as ever was maintained to 
prevent the landing of JFrench flat-bottomed boats. 
But our government has been the first to see the 
folly of tills course, which is one item in the ac- 
count of their merit Seeing the evil, they resolved 
to endeavour to geiit cured ; which is item second, 
in the same account (We are anxious to make 
the most of any good they do.) Seeing the evil, 
and resolving to attempt its cure, they hit upon 
the very best means of effecting their purpose: 
Hem No. III. Seeing the evil, resolving to at 
tempt its cure, and choosing the best means of 
etfecting their purpose, ministers selected the 
man, of all others, most adapted to secure the 
success of their scheme : item fourth. And here 
the merit (which has not been small) of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers in this matter ends, and Dr. 
Bowring's begins. 

For above a year. Dr. Bowring and an asso- 
ciate (Mr. Villiers) have been engaged in the task 
of convincing the French nation of the impolicy 
of the restrictions on their trade with this coun- 
try. The result has been most satisfactory. Wo 
copy fVom the Examiner , a paper distinguished 
for its accurate knowledge of French affairs. 

“ Dr. Bowring has lately visited the principal 
markets and ports of France, for the purpose of 
s* certain in g the wants and opinions of the great 
commercial, manufacturing, and agricultural in- 
terests of France; and, to judge from the uni- 
versal expression of the departmental newspapers, 
the removal of commercial restrictions and pro- 
hibitions in France would be welcomed by the 
community at large. At Bordeaux, La Rochelle, 
Nantes, throughout Britanny and Normandy, the 
newspapers of all parties concur in the declara- 
tion, that the experiments of the prohibitionists 
have failed, and that the popular interests demand 
liberty of commerce as the groundwork of fixture 
legislation. There is no country ih the world 
where truth penetrates so easily, and travels so 
rapidly, as in France. A sound philosophy, once 


introduced, finds a thousand allies in the imagi- 
nativeness and enthusiasm of the French people. 
The sentiments of the country press have been 
responded to with great ability by the newspapers 
of the capital. We have seen articles in the 
Constitutional, Courtier , National, Journal dn 
Commerce , Monitcur de Commerce , Bon Sens, and 
other Parisian newspapers, full of benevolence 
and of wisdom. They concur in the declaration 
that the times of jealousy, and strife, and hatred, 
ore passing away ; that the interests of free nations 
are everywhere the same ; that the best and the 
strongest alliance is the alliance which is reared 
on mutual benefits. They anticipate, with elo- 
quent delight, a union with England, founded on 
a common prpsperity. Such anticipations wc 
meet with cordial gratulations.” In these gratu- 
lations wc fervently join. 

When such is the good effect of one mission 
of this sort, there should be more of such mis- 
sions. Why not keep Dr. Bowcring employed 
constantly in this way ? We will venture to say 
that few men have been the means of doing as 
much good in their whole life as ho has accom- 
plished in the course of little more than a year. 
There is employment in the dissemination of eco- 
nomical truth, for many Dr. Bowlings, if we had 
them. Not a few might advantageously be em- 
ployed at home. Although the light of economi- 
cal science has broken in upon this country, how 
many dark places yet remain ! Even among the 
conductors of the public press, how many do wc 
yet find raving against free trade as the cause of 
nil the distress of the country ! Part of the fudge 
written against free trade is no doubt so much 
lying doctrine, paid for in some shape or other by 
the monopolists whose interests are defended; 
but more of it proceeds from sheer ignorance, 
united to presumption. A few conversations with 
such a man as Dr. Bowring, from whom it is no 
humiliation to take a lesson, and whose kindly 
disposition, frank courteousness of manner, and 
ardent enthusiasm for the good of mankind, make 
even kings listen to radical doctrines without of 
fence — would soon convince the honest portion 
of our editors of their ignorance, destroy their 
conceit, and open their minds to the truth. Some 
part of Dr. Bowring’s enthusiasm and benevolence 
could not fail to be communicated along with his 
knowledge. Then, while laying siege to the 
prejudices of editors in private. Dr. Bowring 
might give a short course of lectures on the prin- 
ciples of economic science, to the public of our 
great commercial towns. 

Nothing would tend more to enlighten the 
public mind than lectures on politics and political 
economy, by men of eloquence and mastery over 
these subjects. During the approaching parlia- 
mentary recess, wo wish that several of our popu. 
l&r members of parliament would make their 
rounds among the principal towns, and promul- 
gate those truths among the people that have 
fallen upon ears open only to prejudice or self- 
interest in St Stephen's. Mr. Cobbett, Mr. Buck- 
ingham, and other members, who have been ft? 
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loo seldom heard in the house, might thus employ state medicines, as of state torture, there has been 
some months, to their own advantage, as well as always more than enough. It is difficult to say, 
to that of the public. And we have no wish that whether protections and monopolies, or taxes, 
this mode of communicating public instruction have been more injurious to the people, 
should be confined to teachers of radical doctrines. 

If our tory orators think they can find fit audiences — 

among the people of England, Scotland, or Ire- 
land, discourses upon the divine right of kings. From Talt'i Edinburgh Magazine, 

passive obedience to the powers that be, the ad- 
vantages of monopolies, of a national church, of THE EUROPEAN MOVEMENT, 
tithes, of taxes on industry, of negro slavery, &c. 

by all means let them not hide their candle under The Cabinet Annual Register tor 1832. Lon- 
a bushel, but promulgate these doctrines with all don: Washboume. 

their might, for the good of mankind and their 

own glory. Nor be our good friends, the whigs, We have just been revising our thoughts on 
silent, as those who cannot render a reason for the bygone year, by help of the instructive and 
the faith that is in them. Their lectures would elegant little work, the title of which is prefixed, 
at least be excellent exercises of the understand- It was a year, not so much of active as uneasy 
ing; inasmuch as the general principles of the preparation ; the two great Western nations have 
radicals would require to be reconciled by them manifestly been pushing on ; and they and the 
with the practice of the tories, if their own theo- combined despots have stood right in front, hoe- 
ries and practice are to have any consistency, tile, avowedly hostile, but still limiting their ope- 
As in the recent case of Messrs. Borthwick and rations to system of counter-manoeuvring. 
Thompson, the champions of negro slavery and The tactics of the opposing parties were very 
liberty, who lectured in the same towns, and oc- clearly and very amusingly brought by the ques- 
casionally did battle for their respective causes in lion of Belgian arrangements ; and although we 
presence of large asseftiblies of interested auditors, were amongst those who could have desired the 
— a tory, a whig, and a radical, might travel to- adoption, by the western powers, of policy more 
gether in the same sort of harmonious fellowship, open and manly, and less savouring, in not a 
as the “wonderful animals” in one of Womb- few respects, of the vile and small trickery of the 
well’s menagerie wagons; and make a tour of the ancient and venerable science of Diplomacy , — a 
principal towns. Many of those who came for science now professed to perfection but by mis- 
amusement would go away convinced or con- tresses, lackeys, and court-barbers, — we yet re- 
firmed by one or other of the orators. The lec- joice to acknowledge in the result, an advance- 
lure would be repeated to the wife and children ment of the authority of liberty, and correspond- 
at home, and to all visiters for the next three or ing retirement of those families of owls and rep- 
four weeks ; so that as sure as the truth is elicit- tiles who scream, and tremble, and hurry to the 
ed by conflicting doctrines, the truth of toryism, deep forests when the horizon reddens and pro- 
whigism, or radicalism, in whichever of these mises the mom. To understand the apparently 
isms truth may be found, would take root, spread disproportionate attention lavished on the con- 
its branches, and scatter its seed over all the land, cerns of this trifling country, it is necessary to 
Other benefits would arise from this peripatetic refer to the European situation of France, and 
mode of teaching. The teachers themselves fhe importance of Belgium in respect of the so- 
would learn something which it much imports curity of her territories. Confined os wc are 
them and their parties to know. During the ap- within our seas, and being besides sufficiently 
plication of the torture, a surgeon stood by, with unable, and personally disagreeable to the sub- 
his hand upon the patient’s pulse, to see that the jects of foreign states — who, almost to a man, 
rack should not strain the miserable wretch be- hate us with the thorough hatred bestowed of old 
yond the farthest point to which human suffering by starving mobs upon forestallers — the despotic 
can go without producing death : in like manner powers apprehend little from our example ; and 
It would be well if our rulers would cause a care- in truth, up to a recent period, they had little to 
fill watch, to be kept over the effects of their in- apprehend from the practical workings of our 
struments of taxation, that the inflictions may not constitution. France, however, occupies a very 
exceed the strength of the racked sufferers. Even different place ; and she does not care to conceal 
when the relief of the distressed people is the ob- that her attitude is to be menancing. Adjoining 
ject of legislation, and not a farther application to the finest possessions of absolutism by terri- 
of the taxing engines, it is wise to keep an eye tory, and extending far beyond her own bounds 
on the effects of state medicines administered that powerful influence derived from the preva- 
with kindly interest In administering medicine, lence of her language, the popularity of her lite- 
no less than in inflicting the rack, it is necessary rature, and the frankness of her manners, she 
to watch the indications afforded by the looks and cannot do otherwise than exercise a potent moral 
pulse of the patient The part of state physician sway over neighbouring states; and her actual 
might be enacted by the peripatetic lecturers ; power, her immense statistical resources, give 
who might report, when the people had as much her an unquestionable right to speak with au- 
tomation or protection as they could bear, Oftboiity in regard of every subject connected with 
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the general policy of the Continent In tunes 
of old,— when our lively neighbours gloried in 
their Grand Monarque , and before the trumpet 
of liberty had awakened the dull echoes of the 
Seine, — France was merely one of the kingdoms 
of Europe ; her wars and alliances were dictated 
by the ordinary principles, and she contended 
for no purpose unrecognised by consecrated le- 
gitimacy. It was not, accordingly, until the 
Bastile fell, and from its dust arose that hollow 
and ominous note of preparation, that her oppo- 
sition to despotic interests obtained reality, or 
that reasons existed for placing her in hostility 
to the powers of the East But to these powers 
she now is, and must remain, a bitter and much 
dreaded fee. Do we remember the tale of the 
first sixteen years of this century, and yet ask 
with what hatred they hate France, and at what 
sacrifices they would root her from among na- 
tions ? Indeed, they had a success too fatal for 
mankind ; for, by the ever-accursed aid of our own 
oligarchy, they so broke her strength and bowed 
down her people, that she submitted to be 
governed for full three lustrums by the feeblest 
of all imbeciles, — by a few knaves and bigots, 
literally unfit fer managing the proceedings of a 
huckster’s Bhop ! The invasion of Spain is no 
brand on France; it merely demonstrates the 
terrification of the old woman, who then shivered 
on her throne at the lifting of the little finger of 
the Cossack of St Petersburg ; and, in truth, so 
weak and cowardly and cowering was she, that 
she durst not adventure the chastisement of an 
insolent petty pirate in Algiers, without pledges 
and promises, and much solicitation of permission 
and pardon, at the footstoll of our own all-com- 
manding Duke! Times changed again. Our 
neighbours shook off their incubus, then, for the 
“ Constructions” of the Congress of Vienna ! The 
M Construction” of the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands was the most favourite part of that elabo- 
rate iniquity. It was a great out-work of des- 
potism — a huge menacing tete de pont, pushing 
into the dreaded and hated country, on its only 
indefensible frontier, and guarded on the south 
by a line of fortresses, which, on the very first 
occurrence of quarrel, would have been surren- 
dered en masse into the hands of the Holy Allies. 
Is it, then, a wonderful thing that the Belgian 
affairs was a protracted one ? It is astonishing, 
that, by trick, by obstinacy, by every artifice dis- 
coverable by bad faith, the tliree powers should 
have endeavoured to retard its only possible com- 
pletion ; or that in failure of other means, the 
poor puppet Dutch King should have betaken 
himself, in his ferlornness, to impious prayers to 
God? God heard him not; for God is now 
awakening the nations, and stirring up man with 
that inspiration which tells him, that he who 
bears the Divine Image must be frek! The 
events of this singular contest are at length part 
of solid history. The kingdom of the Nether- 
lands is destroyed ; Belgium is a neutral state, 
and virtually dependent upon F ranee; liberty claims 
the Meuse, and has stretched her territory from 


Mona and Toumay to Maestricbt; and thoeefer* 
tresses on which despotism reckoned so securely* 
and which we, by the aid of the dear Duke, paid so 
much to rear, are raised : finally, a new free 
country is constituted, with powers and prospects 
of advancement, such as the inhabitants of its 
territories never previously possessed. While 
repeating our conviction, that the cabinets of St 
James’s and the Tuileries would have nothing 
lowered their dignity or abated their power, by 
acting more directly, more sincerely, and more 
manfully, we heartly subscribe to the opinion of 
a French statesman, that the realization of such 
results without war, is one of the greatest novel- 
ties in diplomacy ; but M. Thiers will excuse us, 
if for that part of his theory of causation in which 
a vast deal is ascribed to the “ noble moderation” 
of the three powers, we make bold to substitute 
the trifling circumstance of Ear! Grey’s suprema- 
cy at St James’s, and the consequent success of 
our Reform Bill. 

The powers did not deem it prudent to make 
war for Belgium : — that is a good indication, and 
speaks fair for the future. If Britain’s moral 
influence be uniformly exerted on behalf of the 
right cause, liberty on the Continent must pro- 
gress with extraordinary rapidity. Upheld by 
our moral influence, France will be quite able to 
do fer other countries what she has just effected 
for Belgium. Piedmont is to her south-eastern 
frontier what Belgium is to her northern ; and 
there are betokpnings of a speedy and shnilar re- 
sult Germany is a sort of middle ground ; and 
we think we descry in it the only exi sting cause 
of that final war which we dread will devastate 
Europe. Hitherto the old powers have enveloped 
these fine countries within the black suffocating 
mantle of despotism; but Germany is growing 
impatient of the dismal shroud. There is no use 
in anticipating too fast Nations as well as per- 
sons creep and stoop ere they walk with the de- 
meanour of manhood ; but we may gladly recog- 
nise and encourage progress. To the ambition 
of a direct Transrhenane influence, France will 
never be insensible ; and we may remember that 
the construction of the Confederation was one of 
Napoleon’s most popular as well as most favour- 
ite achievements. However moderate the prin- 
ciples and system of the present French cabinets, 
Germany will unquestionably receive good aid, 
when she effectively asks it; and if appearances 
are to be trusted, Bhe will ask it soon. The in- 
famous protocol of Frankford is already produ- 
cing its only possible fruit; and there seems lit- 
tle doubt that it must be followed up by the 
attempted abolition of representative assemblies. 
In Wirtemberg, fer instance, a Charles4he-Tenth 
game is on the eve of being played. The late 
assembly proved refractory and was dissolved; 
and the electors are being bribed to return a sub. 

| servient one. Bribery sometimes does prevail 
for the moment ; but Tories forget one slight fret 
— the bribes infallibly hates, despises , and will 
ultimately overturn the briber . It is necessary 
to observe, that in Wirtemberg, about one in 
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wtry seven citizen*, or one in every thirty-five 
fafobitisitts, is an elector ; so that the opposition 
is not aristocratical but popular, — it is an unde- 
niable and unequivocal manifestation of the spirit 
prevalent in that country. In Hesse Cassel we 
hear of similar doings, as also in several other 
states ; and it has thus become one of our firm- 
est convictions, that although there may yet be, 
for a few seasons, the field-days of Hambach, 
such as our own Bonnymuir and Peterloo, and 
a short period of hollow rejoicing for the trucu- 
lent slaves of truculent Bashaws, the day of Ger- 
many's subjection is fast closing in, and that, 
amongBt the countrymen of Luther and of the 
hero Ajminius, there will speedily be none who 
cannot look daringly to heaven, and give free 
vent to his free thoughts ! 

We know not, if the utterly and uncompromi- 
singly hostile positions of France and the Eastern 
powers, in regard to their progressing movements, 
will soon lead to actual collision ; but it is clear 
there is, and must be, a constant and inveterate, 
struggle of influence a ; and it cannot be out of 
place to speculate somewhat on the probabilities 
of the issue of that struggle. Abstractly speak- 
ing, there is no hope for the despots. They are 
worn out, wrinkled, and tottciing. The blood 
circulates coldly and sluggishly around their 
hearts ; and they have to meet all the youth of 
Europe— the stems of our future world. The 
antiquated fools in this country who occupy cer- 
tain benches in the House of Lords, look with 
delight apparently on the chance of an actual 
struggle, and fain would they hasten it on 1 Be 
patient, my Lords ! The time is sure though 
slow, and it may be there as a period also for 
you ! Austria, Prussia, Russia, are imposing 
names ; but in such a contest wc will back France, 
single-handed, against them alL It is ridiculous 
to adduce the factions in France in evidence of 
external weakness. The Carlists, indeed, would 
distract and destroy ; but no man who knows 
France, is ignorant of the utter insignificance of 
that noisy, empty-pated party ; and the Republi- 
cans, in so far at least as history exhibits them, 
are not in any way loath to descry a means of 
disseminating their principles, upholding their 
country’s authority, and extending its power. 
The despotisms, on the other hand, arc unhinged, 
and altogether insecure. Russia excepted, they 
arc all in danger of crumbling to pieces, even 
without foreign aid. Wc have just spoken of the 
insecurity of Germany ; and the German prov- 
inces compose the strength alike of Austria and 
Prussia. Hungary is more than half-disaffected : 
and she looks with a sorrowful and wistful eye 
towards her north. The extraordinary number 
of Austrian Legions in Lombardy is tolerably 
emphatic with regard to this portion of Metter- 
. nich’s trusteeship ; and in Gallicia and the east 
districts of Prussia, we preserve entire the name 
and nation of unhappy and immortal Poland. 
Russia is apparently the strongest of these des- 
potisms ; but she, too, contains a remarkable ele- 


ment of weakness, and one not often thought of, 
although far more dangerous than her factious 
and greedy aristocracy, — we mean her diseon - 
tented serf*. Let the word Revolution but be 
spoken and explained to these masses, and fare- 
well to the throne of the Czaes ! 

Convulsion is proceeding : let us fancy a re* 
newed Europe. The Rhine should limit France ; 
and, than the people bounded by its broad stream, 
a finer never has existed. Between the Rhine 
and the Oder are the natural territories of the 
great German race, which might at length be an 
united and potent nation. Were the Germans 
one, and their fine thoughts and heroic wishes 
moulded and concentrated by a powerful and 
profound national spirit, what might not be ac- 
complished for man ! Again, there is Poland, — 
over whose recent history wc can only shed an 
unavailing tear, — Poland, not extinct, but mys- 
teriously preserved, and one day assurdly to 
spring from her grave in glory and immortal 
power : — Poland confederate with cognate Hun- 
gary. These two closely allied but independent 
states might be the foreguard of civilization — 
the true rampart of Europe against Gog and Ma- 
gog. Italy, on the other hand, is a fine theatre 
for a union of separate republics ; and Greece or 
Egypt might become once more the thriving re- 
gion of the Levant We had yet many points to 
discuss, but the mists of the future thicken around 
us. Mehcmet Ali is engaged in lifting one cor- 
ner of the prophetic veil: — Let us wait and 
teust : — the world is in gold hands. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 

VIOLATION OF MILTON’S TOMB. 

Extracted from General Murray's Diary — Un- 
published. 

24th Aug. 1790. — I dined yesterday at Sir 
Gilbert’s. As soon as the cloth was removed, 
Mr. Thornton gave the company an account of 
the violation of Milton’s tomb, a Circumstance 
which created in our minds a feeling of horror 
and disgust He had been one of the vUiters to the 
hallowed spot, and obtained his information from 
a person who had been a witnoss to the whole 
sacriligious transaction. He related the event 
nearly in the following manner : — The church 
of St Giles, Cripplegatc, being in a somewhat 
dilapidated state, the parish resolved to commence 
reparing it, and this was deemed a favourable op- 
portunity to raise a subscription for the purpose 
of erecting a monument to the memory of our 
immortal bard Milton, who, it was known, had 
been buried in this church. The parish register 
book bore the following entry : 44 12 November, 
1674. John Milton, gentleman; consumpcon, 
chancell.” Mr. Ascough, whose grandfather died 
in 1759, aged 84, had often been heard to say, 
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that Milton was buried under the desk in the 


from the same place down the aides of (he lace, 


ohancel Messrs* Strong, Cole, and other parish* 
ionere, determined to search for the remains, 
and orders were given to the workmen on the 
1st of this month to dig for the coffin. On the 
3rd, in the afternoon, it was discovered ( the soil 
in which it had been deposited was of a calca- 
reous nature, and it rested upon another coffin, 
which there can be no doubt was that of Milton’s 
hither, report having stated that the poet was 
buried at his request near the remains of his pa- 
rent; and the same register-book contained the 
entry, “John Milton, gentleman, 15 March, 
1646.” No other coffin being found in the 
chancel, which was entirely dug over, there can 
be no uncertainty as to their indentity. Messrs. 
Strong and Cole having carefully cleansed the 
coffin with a brush and wet sponge, they ascertain- 
ed that the exterior wooden case, in which the 
leaden one had been enclosed, wns entirely mould- 
ered away, and the leaden coffin contained no 
inscription or date. At the period when Milton 
died it was customary to paint the name, age, 
dec. of the deceased on the wooden covering, no 
plates or inscriptions being then in use ; but all 
had long since crumbled into dust The leaden 
coffin was much corroded ; its length was five 
•feet ten inches, and its width in the broadest part 
one foot four inches. The above gentlemen, satis- 
fied as to the indentity of the precious remains, 
and having drawn up a statement to that effect, 
gave orders on Tuesday, the 3rd, to the workmen 
to fill up the grave ; but they neglected to do so, 
intending to perform that labour on the Saturday 
following. On the next day, the 4th, a party of 
pariahoners, Messrs. Cole, Laming, Taylor, and 
Holmes, having met to dine at the residence of 
of Mr. Fountain, the overseer, the discovery of 
Milton’s remains became the subject of conversa- 
tion, and it was agreed upon that they should 
disinter the body, and examine it more minutely. 
At eight o’clock at night, heated with drink, and 
accompanied by a man named Hawkesworth who 
carried a flambeau, they sallied forth, and pro- 
ceeded to the church — 

u When night 

Darkens the streets^ then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, flushed with insolence and wine.” 

Milton. 

The sacriligious work now commences. The 
coffin is dragged from its gloomy resting place : 
Holmes made use of a mallet and chisel, and cut 
open the coffin slant-ways from the head to the 
breast The lead being doubled up, the corpse 
became visible : it was enveloped in a thick white 
shroud ; the ribs were standing up regularly, but 
the instant the shroud was removed they fell. The 
features of the countenance could not be traced ; 
but the hair was in an astonishingly perfect state: 
its colour a light brown ; its length six inches and 
a hal£ and although somewhat clotted, it appeared, 
after having been well washed, as strong as the 
hair of a living being. The short locks growing 
towards the forehead, and the long ones flowing 


it became obvious that these were most certainly 
the remains of Milton. The quarto print of the 
poet, by Faithorne, taken from life in 1670, four 
years before he died, represents him as wearing 
his hair exactly in the above manner. Fountain 
said he was determined to have two of the teeth, 
but as they resisted the pressure of his fingers, be 
struck the jaw with a paving stone, and several 
teeth then fell out There were only five in the 
upper jaw, and these were taken by Fountain; 
the four that were in tbs lower jaw wen 
seized upon by Taylor, Hawkesworth, and the 
sexton’s man. The hair, which had been care- 
fully combed and tied together before interment, 
was forcibly pulled off the skull by Taylor and 
another ; but Ellis, the player, who bad now 
joined the party, told the former, that being a 
good hair-worker, if he would let him hive it he 
would pay a guinea bowl of punch, adding, that 
such a relic would be of great service by bringing 
his name into notice. Ellis, therefore, became 
possessed of all the hair ; he likewise took a 
part of the shroud and a bit of the skin of the 
skull ; indeed he was only prevented carrying off 
the head by the sextons, Hoppy and Grant, who 
said they intended to exhibit the remains, whiqji 
was afterwards done, each person paying «iz- 
pence to view the body. These fellows, 1 
told, gained nearly one hundred pounds by the ex- 
hibition. Laming put one of the leg-bones in his 
pocket My informant assured me, continued 
Mr. Thornton, that while the work of profanation 
was proceeding, the gibes and jokes of these vul- 
gar fellows made his heart sick, and he retreated 
from the scene, feeling as if he had witnessed tbs 
repast of a vampire. Viscount C., who sat near 
me, said to Sir G. “ This reminds me of the 
words of one of the fathers of the church, ‘Aad 
little boys have played with the bones of g«al 
kings !”* 


From the Same. 

THE UNITED STATES. 

FROM GOETHE. 

America thou hast it better 
Than our ancient hemisphere ; 

Thou hast no falling castles, 

Nor basalt, as here. 

Good luck wait on thy glorious spring, 

And, when in time, thy poets sing. 

May some good genius guard them all 
Fron Baron, Robber, Knight,and Ghost traditional! 
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From the London Literary Gazette. 

HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS TO SIR 
HORACE MANN. 

3 Vols. 800 . London, 1833. Bentley. 

Few writers have afforded the world more enter- 
tainment than Horace Walpole ; so much indeed, 
that we might well imagine the mine, however 
rich, to have been exhausted. How delightfully 
we are disappointed ! The present work, for an 
abundance of wit, of anecdote, of historical and 
political information, and of every thing which 
can render a publication of its kind equally valua- 
ble and lively, is, we had almost said, superior to 
any even of Walpole’s preceding volumes. The 
period comprised is from the year 1741 to the death 
of George II. ; — a period of deep interest, over all 
the events of which this correspondence throws a 


nected with personal adventure, the court, the 
manners of the times, and the thousand trifles 
which, when touched by so masterly a hand, re- 
flect the very form and pressure of the age. 

Altogether, we have not seen a more delicious 
book; nor can we commend a greater enjoyment 
to our readers, than the quiet study, in one of these 
warm days, or the more social evening retreat, and 
the pages of Walpole’s letters to Sir Horace Mann* 
for their recreation. As for extracts, we do not 
know where to begin ; and unless we quoted the 
whole production, we are sure we should not know 
where to end. 

In honour of the author’s talent, we will com- 
mence with some examples of his shrewd observa- 
tions of life and pregnant style. How neat are the 
following turns of expression ! — 

“The parliament does not meet till the first of 
December, which relieves me into a little happi- 
ness. * * * * 

“The other night, at the opera, Mr. Worseley, 
with his peevish face, hall-smiling through ill- 
nature, told me (only mind !) by way of news, that 
he heard Mr. Mann was dead at Florence ! How 
kind ! To entertain one with the chit-chat of the 
town, a man comes and tells one, that one’s dearest 
friend is dead ! I am sure he would have lost his 
speech, if he had had any thing pleasurable to tell. 
If ever there is a metempsychosis, his soul will 
pass into a vulture, and prey upon carcasses after a 
cattle, and then go ana bode at the windows of 
their relations. * * * 

“ They list under Sandys, a parcel of them with 
do more brains than their general; but being mali- 
cious, they pass for ingenious, as in these countries 
fogs are reckoned warm weather. Did you ever 
hear what Earle said of Sandys ? 4 He never 
laughed but once, and that was when his best 
friend broke his thigh.’ ” 

Of a person much disliked, who had met with a 
misfortune, Walpole writes : — 

“ He is more to be pitied, because nobody will 
pity him.” 


44 1 don’t think there is so easy a language as 
the ministerial jn the world — one learns it in a 
week ! * * * * 

44 1 never found that people loved one another 
the less for living asunder.” 

Of a brave officer, addicted to lying : — 

44 When he is brave enough to perform such 
actions as are really almost incredible, what pity 
it is that he should for ever persist in saying things 
that are totally so ! * * * 

44 Is it not amazing, that in England people will 
not find out that they can live separate without 
parting? * * * * 

London 44 is just as empty — nothing but half-a- 
dozen private gentlewomen led, who live upon 
the scandal that they laid up in the winter. * * 

Norfolk “is a melancholy, barren province, 
which would put one in mind of the deluge, only 
that we have no water.” 

The new court, after the resignation of Sir R. 
Walpole, of which, by-the-by, the account is most 
curious : — 

44 Tis quite ridiculous to see the numben of old 
ladies, who, from having been wives of patriots, 
have not been dressed these twenty years; out 
they come, in all the accoutrements that were in 


“roots prey upon one, when one has no com- 
panion to laugh them off” 

Of George 11. and the prince : — 

44 He and the prince are not at all more recon- 
ciled for being reconciled. * * 

“ I forgot to tell you that the prince was not at 
the Opera; I believe it has been settled that he 
should go thither on Tuesdays, and majesty on 

Saturdays, that they may not meet. • * 

* Sir Horace was the English Resident at Flo- 
rence, with whom Walpolo hod formed a most 
intimate friendship, staying with him above a year, 
just before this correspondence commences. 
Muenun. — Vol. XXIII. 


titter, and wherever you meet them, are always 
going to court, and looking at their watches an 
hour before the time. I met several on the birth- 
day, (for I did not arrive time enough to make 
clothes,) and they were dressed in all the colours 
of the rainbow : they seem to have said to them- 
selves twenty years ago , 4 Well, if ever I do go to 
court again, I will have a pink and silver, or a blue 
and silver, and they keep their resolutions.” 

Anticipating the details of the battle of Dettin- 
gen: — 

“ We at home may be excused for trembling at 
the arrival of every post : I am sure I shall. If I 
were a woman, I should support my fears with 
more dignity, for if one did lose a husband or a 
lover, there are those becoming comforts, weeds 
and cypresses, Jointures and weeping Cupids ; but 
I have only a mend or two to lose, and there are 
no ornamental substitutes settled, to be one’s proxy 
for that so rt of grief. One has not the satisfaction 
of fixing a day for receiving visits of consolation 
from a thousand people whom one don’t love, be- 
cause one has lost the only person one did love. 
This is a new situation, and I don’t like it” 
Speaking of Theodore, king of Corsica : — 

44 An adventurer should come hither ; this is the 
soil for mobs and patriots ; it is the country of the 
world to make one’s fortune ; with parts never so 
scanty, one’s dulness is not discovered, nor one’s 
dishonesty, till one obtains the post one wanted ; 
and then, if they do come to light, why, one slinks 
into one’s green velvet bag,* and lies so snug!” 
* * * * * * 

“Charles the Second sold Great Britain and 
Ireland to Louis XIV. for 300,0001. a-year, and 
that was reckoned extravagantly dear. Lord Bo* 
lingbroke took a single hundred thousand for them, 
when they were in much better repair.” 

Clumps in ornamental landscape : — 

44 Sticking a dozen trees here and there, till a 
lawn looks like the ten of spades. Clumps have 
their beauty ; but in a great extent of counfry, how 
trifling to scatter arbours, where you should spread 
forests 1 * ♦ ♦ * 

44 The Duke of Argyle is dead — a death of how 
little moment — and 01 how much it would have 
been a year or two ago! It is provoking if one 
must die, that one can’t even die apropos! * * 

44 1 own I cannot much felicitate any body that 
* “ The secretaries of state and lord treasurer 
carry their papers in a green velvet bag.” 
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marries for lore. Ik is bad enough to marry ; but 
to marry where one loves, ten times woree. It is 
so charming at first, that the decay of inclination 
renders it infinitely more disagreeable after wards.” 

The foregoing we have picked out partly for 
felicities of expression : the following we copy for 
their wit, drollery, or anecdotical amusement : — 

M Sir John Germain was so ignorant, that he is 
said to have left a legacy to Sir Matthew Decker, 
as the author of St. Matthew’s Gospel. 

“ Old Marlborough is dying — but who can tell ! 
last year she had lain a great while ill, without 
speaking; her physicians said, 4 She must be blister- 
ed, or she will die.’ She called out, 4 1 won’t be 
blistered, and 1 won’t die.’ 

44 In this age we have some who pretend to im- 
partiality ; you will scarce guess how Lord Brook 
shews his : he gives one vote on one side, one on 
the other, and tne third time does not vote at all, 
and so on regularly. * * * 

44 Lady Sundon is dead, and Lady M dirap- 

K tinted: she, who is full as politic as my Lora 
ervey, had made herself an absolute servant to 
Lady Sundon, but I don’t hear that she has left 
her even her old clothes. Lord Sundon is in great 
grief: I am surprised, for she has had fits of madness 
ever since her ambition met such a check by the 
death of the queen. She had great power with 
her, though the queen pretended to despise her ; 
but had unluckily told her, or fallen into her power 
by some secret 1 was saying to Lady Pomfret, 

4 To be sure she is dead very rich!’ sne replied, 
with some warmth, 4 She never took money.’ 
When I came home, 1 mentioned this to Sir U. 

4 No,’ said he, 4 but she took jewels; Lord Pom- 
fret’s place of master of the horse to the queen 
was bought of her for a pair of diamond ear-rings, 
of fourteen hundred pounds value.’ One day that 
she wore them at a visit at old Marlbro’s, as soon 
as she was gone, the duchess said to Lady Mary 
Wortley, 4 How can that woman have the impu- 
dence to go about in that bribe V 4 Madam,’ said 
Lady Mary, 4 how would you have people know 
where wine is to be sold, unless there is a sign 
hung out V Sir R. told me, that in the enthusiasm 
of her vanity. Lady Sundon had proposed to him 
to unite with her, and govern the kingdom together : 
he bowed, begged her patronage, but said he thought 
nobody fit to govern the kingdom but the king and 
queen. * * * * 

44 Churchill [General C — , a natural son of the 
Marlborough family] asked Pultney tho other day, 

4 Well, Mr. Pultney, will you break me too V 4 No, 
Charles,’ replied he, 'you break fast enough of 
yourself !* Don’t you tnink it hurt him more than 
the other breaking would 1 * * 

44 1 was last week at the masquerade, dressed like 
an old woman, and passed for a good mask. I took 
the English liberty of teasing whomever I pleased, 
particularly old Churchill : I told him I was quite 
ashamed of being there, till I met him ; but was 
quite comforted with finding one person in the 
room older than myself. The duke, who had been 
told who I was, came up and said, 4 Je carmens cette 
paitrine’ I took him for some Templar, ond replied, 
4 Vous! vans ne cannoissez qtie des poitrivesqui sont 
bien plus usees;’ it was unluckily pot. The next 
night, at the drawing room, he asked me, very 
good-humouredly, if I knew who was the old 
woman that had teased every body at the mas- 

S uerade ? We were laughing so much at this, that 
te king crossed the room to Lady Hervey, who 
was with us, and said, 4 What are those boys laugh- 
ing at so?” She told him, and that I had said I 
was so awkward at undressing myself, that I had 
stood for an hour in my stays and under petticoat 
before my footman. * * * 

44 You will laugh at a comical thing that happen- 
ed the other day to Lord Lincoln. He sent the 


Duke ef Richmond word that he would dine with 
him in the country ; and if he would give him 
leave, would bring Lord Bury with him. It bap. 
pens that Lord Bury is nothing less than the Duke 
of Richmond’s nephew. The duke, very properly, 
sent him word back, that Lord Bury might bring 
him, if he pleased. I have been plagued all this 
morning with that oaf of unlicked antiquity, Pri- 
deaux, and his great boy. He talked through all 
Italy, and every thing in all Italy. Upon mention- 
ing Stosch, I asked if he had seen his rollcvtkm. 
He replied, very few of his things, for he did nut 
like kis company; that he never heard so much 
heathenish talk in his days. I inquired what it wa^ 
and found that Stosch had one day said before him, 
that the soul was only a little glue. I laughed m 
much, that he wnalkea off; I suppose thinking that 
I believed so too.” 

Pultney 44 went in to the king to ask him to turn 
out Mr. Hill of the customs for having opposed him 
at Heydon. 4 Sir,’ said the king, 4 was it not when 
you was opposing me? I won’t turn him out: I 
will part with no more of my friends.’ Lord Wil- 
mington was waiting to receive orders accordingly, 
but the king gave him none. 9 

Of a Mr. Naylor: — “When his father married 
his second wife, Naylor mid, 4 Father, they say you 
are to be married tonday, are you V 4 Well/ replied 
the Bishop, 4 and what is that to you V 4 Nay, 
nothing; only if you had told me, I would have 
powdered my hair.’ ” 

George 11. : — 44 At last the mighty monarch does 
not go to Flanders, after making the greatest pre- 
parations that ever were made but bv Harry the 
Eighth, and the authors of the grana Cyras and 
the illustrious Bassa : you may judge by the quan- 
tity of napkins, which were to the amount of nine 
hundred dozen — indeed, I don’t recollect that an- 
cient heroes were ever so provident of necessaries, 
or thought how they were to wash their hands and 
face after a victory. Six hundred horses, under 
the care of the Duke of Richmond, were even 
shipped ; and the clothes and furniture of his court 
magnificent enough for a bull-fight at the conquest 
of Granada. Felton Hervey ’s war hone, besides 
having richer caparisons than any of the expedi- 
tion, had a gold net to keep off the mes — in winter T 

This is worthy of a modem exquisite in the 
guards or hussars. 

44 1 remember a tutor at Cambridge, who had 
been examining some lads in Latin ; but in a little 
while excused himself, and mid he must speak 
English, for his mouth was very sore. 

44 Princess Buckingham* is dead or dying : she 


* “Catherine Duchfos of Buckingham, natural 
daughter of King James II. bv the Countess of 
Dorchester. She was so proua of her birth, that 
she would never go to Versailles, because they 
would not give her the rank of princess of the 
blood. At Rome, whither she went two or three 
times to see her brother, and to cany on negotia- 
tions with him for his interest, she haa a box at the 
opera distinguished like those of crowned heads- 
She not only regulated the ceremony of her own 
burial, and dressed up the waxen figure of heraelf 
for Westminster Abbey, but had shewn the same 
insensible pride on the death of her only son, 
dressing his figure, and sending messages to her 
friends, that il they had a mind to see him lie in 
state, she would carry them in conveniently by s 
back-door. Shs sent to the old Duchess of Marl- 
borough to borrow the triumphal car that had car- 
ried the duke’s body. Old Sarah, as mad and proud 
as herself, sent her word, 4 that it had carried my 
Lord Marlborough, and should never be profaned 
by any other corpse.’ The Buckingham returned, 

4 that she had spoken to the undertaker, and he had 
engaged to make a finer for twenty pounds.’ ” 
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has sent for Mr. Anstis, and settled the ceremonial of 
her burial. Chi Saturday she was so ill, that she 
feared dying before all the pomp was come home : 
she said, * Why won’t they send the canopy for me j 
to see ? Let them send it, though all the tassels 
are not finished.’ But yesterday was the greatest 
stroke of all! She made her ladies vow to her, 
that if she should lie senseless, they would not sit 
down in the room before she was dead. She has a 
great mind to be buried by her father at Paris. 
Mrs. Selwyn says, * She need not be carried out of 
England, and yet be buried by ber father.’ You 
know that Lady Dorchester always told her that 
old Graham was her father.” 

After going out of the Commons and fighting a 
duel with Mr. Chetwynd, whom he wounded, — 
“ My uncle (says Walpole) returned to the house, 
and was so little moved as to speak immediately 
upon the cambrick bill, which made Swinny say, 

4 That it was a sign he was not ruffled' * * 

‘‘There has happened a comical circumstance at 
Leicester House; one of the priuce’s coachmen, 
who used to drive the maids of honour, was so sick 
of them, that he has left his son throe hundred 
pounds upon condition that he never marries a 
maid of honour! * * * 

44 Lord Chesterfield says, 4 that if we have a mind 
effectually to prevent tne pretender from ever ob- 
taining tins crown, we should make him Elector of 
Hanover, for the people of England will never 


fetch another king from thence.” 

Dettingen. — 44 The maiden heroes of the guards 
are in great wrath with General Ilton, who kept 
them out of harm’s way. They call him the con- 
fectioner, because he says he preserved them.” 

The Catholic Faith. — “ 1 must tell you a bon-mU 
of Winnington : I was at dinner with him and Lord 
Lincoln, and Lord Stafford, last week, and it hap- 
pened to be a maigroday, of which Stafford was 
talking, though, you may believe, without any 
scruples : 4 Why,’ said Winnington, 4 what a reli- 
gion is yours ! they let you eat nothing, and yet 
make you swallow eveiy thing ! ♦ * * 

We are not good at hitting off anti-miracles, the 
only way of defending one’s own religion. I have 
read an admirable story of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, who, when James II. sent a priest to him to 
persuade him to turn papist, and was plied by him 
with miracles, told the doctor, that if miracles were 
proofs of a religion, the Protestant cause was as 
well supplied as thein. We have lately had a 
very extraordinary one near my estate in the coun- 
try. A very holy man, as you might be, doctor, 
was travelling on foot ana was benighted. He 
came to the cottage of a poor dowager, who had 
nothing in the house for herself and daughter but 
a couple of eggs and a slice of bacon. However, 
as she was a pious widow, she made the good man 
welcome. In the morning, at taking leave the 
saint made her over to God for payment, and prayed 
that whatever she should do as soon as he was gone, 
■he might continue to do all day. This was a very 
unlimited request, and unless the saint was a pro- 
phet too, might not have been very pleasant retri- 
bution. The good woman, who minded her affairs, 
and was not to be put out of her way, went about 
her business. She had a piece of coarse cloth to 
make a couple of shifts for herself and child. She 
no sooner began to measure it but the yard fell 
a-meaiuring, and there was no stopping it It was 
aunaet before the good woman had time to take 
breath. She was almost stifled, for she was up to 
her ears in ten thousand yards of cloth. She could 
have afforded to have sold Lady Mary Wortley a 
dean shift, of the usual coarseness she wears, for 
* SE** bulfpenny.” 

. Madame Sevigne 44 condescended to pun on send- 
mg her daughter an excessively fine pearl neck- 


lace : 4 Voila, ma file, tin present passant tout les 
presents passes et presents r * * 

“ I have heard old Churchill tell Bussy English 
puns out of jest-books : particularly a reply about 
eating hare, which he translated, fay man ventre 
plein de pod. ” 

44 1 was lately diverted with an article in the 
Abecedario Pittorico. In the article of William 
Dobson, it says, 44 Nacque net quartiere d' Holbrons 
in lnghdterra.' Did tne author take Holbom for a 
city, or Inghilterra for the capital of the island of 
London ?” 

44 Sir Charles Wager always said, 4 that if a sea- 
fight lasted three days, he was sure the English 
suffered the most for the two first, for no other 
nation would stand beating for two days together.’ ” 

A worthy lord mayor furnishes some droll stories, 
ex.gr.: 

“Yesterday we had another hearing of the peti- 
tion of the merchants, when Sir Robert Godschall 
shone brighter than even his usual: there was a 
copy of a letter produced, the original being lost; 
he asked whether the copy had been taken before 
the original was lost, or after! * * 

4 ‘ This gold-chain came into parliament, cried up 
for his parts, but proves so dull, one would think 
he chewed opium. Earle says, 4 1 have heard an 
oyster speak as well twenty times.’ ” 

“Hearing of a gentleman who had had the 
small-pox twice, aim died of it, he asked, if he 
died the first time or the second ? If this is made 
for him, it is at least auite in his style.” 

Lady Pomfret is almost as good ; 44 She asked 
what language that was! ‘That Madeira being 
subject to an European prince, to be sure they 
talk some European dialect!’ The grave person- 
age! It was of a piece with her saying, ‘that 
Swift would have written better, if he had never 
written ludicrously.’ ” 

The first volume alone has supplied us with 
these bits, and all we have quoted this week is of 
the date 1741-2 — enough to set up a separate work 
of infinite jest and merriment. Our next series 
are of a more miscellaneous character. 

Of the Walpole family : — When prime minister. 
Sir Robert, as his son tells us, 44 was called in the 
morning, and was asleep as soon as his head touch- 
ed the pillow, for I have frequently known him 
snore ere they had drawn his curtains — now never 
sleeps above an hour without waking ; and he, who 
at dinner always forgot he was minister, and was 
more gay and thoughtless than all his company, 
now sits without speaking, and with his eyes fixed 
for an hour together. Judge if this is the Sir 
Robert you knew.” 

Anticipating his being driven out : — 44 Trust me, 
if we fall, all the grandeur, the envied grandeur of 
our house, will not cost me a sigh : it has given me 
no pleasure while we have it, and will give me no 
pain when I part with it. My liberty, my ease, 
and choice of my own friends and company, will 
sufficiently counterbalance the crowds ot Downing 
street I am so sick of it all, that if we are vic- 
torious or not, I propose leaving England in the 
spring. * * * * 

“ Sir Robert found an old accountrbook of his 
father, wherein he set down all his expenses. In 
three months and ten days that he was in London 
one winter os member of parliament he spent — 
what do you think ! sixty-four pounds seven shil- 
lings and five pence. There are many articles for 
Nottingham ale, eighteen pences for dinners, five 
shillings to Bob (now Earl of Orford.) and one 
memorandum of six shillings given in exchange 
to Mr. Wilkins for his wig ; and yet this old man, 
my grandfather, had two thousand pounds a-year, 
Norfolk sterling — he little thought that what main- 
tained him for a whole session, would scarce serve 
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one of his younger grandsons to buy japan and fens 
for princesses at Florence ! 

He (Sir R., after his retirement) “ says he will 
keep the 12th of Februaiy (the day he resigned) 
with his femily as Iona as he lives.” 

Of the renowned Admiral Vernon, Walpole says, 
“Wentworth will certainly challenge him, but 
Vernon does not profess personal valour ; he was 
once knocked down by a merchant, who then offer- 
ed him satisfaction — but he was satisfied.” 

“ Here is an epigram, which I believe will divert 

S m ; it is on Lora Islay’s garden upon Hounslow 
eath — 


Thus flattered, and courted, and gazed at by all, 
like Phaeton, raised for a day, he shall fell. 

Put the world in a flame, ana shew he did strive 
To get reins in his hand, though ’tis plain he can't 
drive. 

For your foreign affaire, howe’er they turn out, 

At least I’ll take care you shall make a great rout; 
Then cock your great hat, strut, bounce, and look 
bluff, 

For though kicked and cuffed here, you shall there 
hick and cuff” 


“ Old Islay, to shew his fine delicate taste 
In improving his gardens purloined from the waste, 
Bade his gara’ner one day to open his views. 

By cuttrng a couple of grand avenues : 

No particular prospect his lordship intended, 

But left it to chance how his walks should be ended. 


With transport and joy he beheld his first view end 
In a favourite prospect — a church that was ruin’d — 
But, alas ! what a sight did the next cut exhibit ! 

At the end of the walk hung a rogue on a gibbet ! 
He beheld it and wept, for it caused him to muse on 
Full many a Campbell that died with his shoes on. 
All amazed and aghast at the ominous scene, 

He ordered it quick to be closed up again 

With a clump of Scotch firs that served for a screen.” 


From a third ballad, written by Lord Hervey, we 
take only a few verses : 

“O England, attend, while thy fate I deplore. 
Rehearsing the schemes and the conduct of power; 
And since only of those who have power 1 sing, 

I am sure none can think that I hint at the king. 

From the time his son mode him old Robin depose, 
All the power of a king he was well known to lose ; 
But of all but the name and the badges bereft, 
Like old women his paraphernalia are left. 

To tell how he shook in St James’ for fear, 

When first these new ministers bullied him there, 
Makes my blood boil with rage, to think what a 
thing 

They have made of a man we obey as a king. 


Whom they pleased they put in, whom they pleased 
they put out 

And just tike a top they all lashed him about 
Whilst he like a top with a murmuring noise, 
Seemed to grumble, but turned to these rude lash- 
ing boys. 


* And to guard princes’ ears, as all statesmen take 
care. 

So, long as yours are — not one man shall come near ! 
For of all your court-crew we ’ll leave only those 
Who we know never dare to say boh ! to a goose. 

♦ * * * * * 


* For granting his heart is as black as his hat 
With no more truth in this than there’s sense 
beneath that ; 

Yet as he’s a coward, he’ll shake when I frown : 
You called him a rascal, I’ll use him tike one. 
****** 

‘All that weathercock Pulteney shall ask we must 
grant 

For to make him a great noble nothing, I want ; 
And to cheat such a man, demands all my arts, 

For though he’s a fool, he’s a fool with great parts. 


And as popular Clodius, the Pulteney of Rome, 
From a noble, for power did plebeian become, 

So this Clodius to be a patrician shall choose. 

Till what one got by changing, the other shall lose. 


Of the Dilettanti, Garrick, and Handel, the three 
following paragraphs are characteristic. 

“ There is a new subscription formed for an opera 
next year, to be earned on by the Dilettanti , a dub, 
for which the nominal qualification is having been 
in Italy, and the real one, being drunk.” 

“ All the run is now after Garrick, a wine-mer- 
chant, who is turned player, at Goodman’s fields. 
He plays all parts, ana is a very good mimic. His 
acting 1 have seen, and may say to you, who will 
not tell it again here, I see nothing wonderful in it 
* * * * * 

“ The oratorios thrive abundantly — for my part, 
they give me an idea of heaven, where every body 
is to sing whether they have voices or not.” 

The annexed relate to the maimers of the times, 
&c. 

“The ball began at eight, each man danced one 
minuet with his partner, and then began country 
dances. * * * 

“The beauties were the Duke of Richmond’s 
two daughters and their mother, still handsomer 
than they : the Duke sat by his wife all night, kiss- 
ing her hand. 

“ The supper was served at twelve ; a large table 
of hot for the lady dancers ; their partners and other 
tables stood round. We danced (for I country- 
danced) till four, then had tea and coffee, and came 
home. — Finis BdllL” 

Lord Dover’s notes are all that could be wished. 
We give a single example, in addition to what we 
have already employed m this review. 

“ George, earl of Euston, who died in the lifetime 
of his father, seems to have been a man of the 
most odious character. He has been already men- 
tioned in the course of these letters, upon the occa- 
sion of his marriage with the ill-fated Lady Dorothy 
Boyle, who died from his ill-treatment of her. U pon 
a picture of Lady Dorothy, at the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s, at Chiswick, is the following touching 
inscription, written by her mother, which com- 
memorates her virtues and her fate : 

‘ Lady Dorothy Boyle, 

Born may the 14th, 1724. 

She was the comfort and joy of her parents, the 
delight of all who knew her angelick temper, and 
the admiration of all who saw her beauty. 

She was marry ’d October the 10th, 1741, and 
delivered (by death) from misery. 

May the 2nd, 1742. 

This picture was drawn seven weeks after her 
death (from memory) by her most affectionate mo- 
ther, 

Dorothy Burlington.' ” 

The Scottish rebellion of 1745, it may readily be 
supposed, supplied curious material for the corres- 
pondence carried on by Walpole ; and we shall re- 
commence with a few quotations from the second 
volume, relating to that memorable occasion, and 
the last describing the execution of Lords Kilmar- 
nock and Balmerino. 

“The young pretender, at the head of three thou- 
sand men, has got a march on General Cope, who 
is not eighteen hundred strong ; and when the last 
accounts came away, was fifty miles nearer Edin- 
burgh than Cope, and by this time is there. The 
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clans will not rise for the government: the Dukes 
of Argyll and Athol are come poet to town, not hav- 
ing been able to raise a man. The young Duke of 
Gordon sent for his uncle, and told him he must 
arm their clan. 4 They are in arms.’ 4 They must 
inarch against the rebels.' 4 They will wait on the 
Prince of Wales.’ The Duke flew in a passion ; 
his uncle pulled out a pistol, and told him it was in 
vain to dispute. Lord Loudon, Lord Fortrose, and 
Lord Panmure, have been very zealous, and have 
raised some men ; but I look upon Scotland as gone ! 
I think upon what King William said to Duke 
Hamilton, when he was extolling Scotland : 4 My 
Lord, I only wish it was a hundred thousand miles 
off, and that you was king of it' * * * 

Sept 13. — 44 It is certain that a sergeant of Cope’s, 
with twelve men, put to flight two hundred, on Kill- 
ing only six or seven. Two hundred of the Mon- 
roe-clan have joined our forces. Spirit seems to 
rise in London, though not in the proportion it 
ought ; and then the person most concerned does 
every thing to check its progress : when the minis- 
ters propose any thing with regard to the rebellion, 
he cries, 4 Pbo ! don't talk to me of that stuff’ Lord 
Granville has persuaded him that it is of no conse- 
quence. Mr. Pelham talks every day of resigning : 
he certainly will, as soon as this is got over N — ir it 
is got over. So, at least, we shall see a restoration 
of Queen Sophia. She has lain-in of a girl, though 
she had all thepretty boys in town brought to her 
lor patterns. The young chevalier has set a re- 
ward on the king’s head: we are told that his 
brother is set out for Ireland. However, there is 
hitherto little countenance given to the undertak- 
ing by France or Spain. It seems an effort of des- 
pair, and weariness of the manner in which he has 
been kept in France. On the grenadiers’ cape is 
written, a grave or a throne. He stayed some time 
at the Duke of Athol’s, whither old Marquis Tully- 
bardine sent to bespeak dinner ; and has since sent 
his brother word that he likes the alterations made 
there. The pretender found pine-apples there, the 
first he ever tasted. Mr. Breton, a great favourite 
of the southern Prince of Wales, went the other 
day to visit the Duchess of Athol, and happened 
not to know that she is parted from her husband ; 
he asked how the duke did! 4 Oh, 'said she, ‘he 
turned me out of his house, and now he is turned 
out himself.' Every now and then a Scotchman 
comes and pulls the boy by the sleeve ; 4 Prence, 
here is another mon taken ! f then, with all the dig- 
nity in the world, the boy hopes no body was killed 
in the action ! * * * ♦ 

44 1 must tell you a ridiculous accident : when the 
magistrates of Edinburgh were searching houses for 
arms, they came to Mr. Maule's, brother of Lord 
Panmure, and a great friend of the Duke of Argyll. 
The maid would not let them go into one room, 
which was locked, and as she said, full of arms. — 
They now thought they had found what they look- 
ed for, and had the door broke open, where they 
found an ample collection of coats of arms ! * * 

44 Whatever disaffection there is to the present 
family, it plainly does not proceed from love to the 
other. * * * * * 

44 OcL 11. — The castle of Edinburgh has made a 
sally, and taken twenty head of cattle, and about 
thirty head of Highlanders.” ♦ * 

44 1 came from town (for, take notice, I put this 
place Upon myself for the country) the day after the 
execution oi the rebel lords : I was not at it, but 
had two persons come to me directly who were at 
the next house to the scaffold ; and I saw another 
who was upon it, so that you may depend upon my 
accounts. Just before they came out of the Tower, 
Lord Balraerino drank a bumper to King James’s 
health. As the clock struck ten, they came forth 
on foot. Lord Kilmarnock all in black, his hair un- 
powdered in a bag, supported by Forster, the great 


Presbyterian, and by Mr. Home, a young clergy- 
man, his friend. Lord Balmerino followed alone, 
in a blue coat turned up with red, his rebellious 
regimentals, a flannel waistcoat, and his shroud be* 
neath ; their hearses following. They were con- 
ducted to a house near the scaffold; the room for- 
wards had benches for spectators ; in the second 
Lord Kilmarnock was put, and in the third back- 
wards, Lord Balmerino ; all three chambers hung 
with black. Here they parted! Balmerino em- 
braced the other, and said, 4 My lord, I wish 1 could 
suffer for both !' He had scarce left him, before he 
desired again to see him, and then asked him, 4 My 
Lord Kilmarnock, do you know any thing of the 
resolution taken in our army, the aay before the 
battle of Culloden, to put the English prisoners to 
death V He replied, ‘My lord, I was not present; 
but since I came hither, I have had all the reason 
in the world to believe that there was such order 
taken ; and I hear the duke has the pocket-book with 
the order.' Balmerino answered, 4 It was a lie 
raised to excuse their barbarity to us.’ Take notice, 
that the duke’s charging this on Lord Kilmarnock 
(certainly on mis-information) decided this unhappy 
man's fate! The most now pretended is, that it 
would have come to Lord Kilmarnock’s turn to have 
given the word for the slaughter, as lieutenant-gen- 
eral, with the patent for which he was immediately 
drawn into the rebellion, after having been stagger- 
ed by his wife, her mother, his own poverty, and 
the defeat of Cope. He remained an hour and a 
half in the house and shed tears. At last he came 
to the scaffold, eertainly much terrified, but with a 
resolution that prevented his behaving in the least 
meanly or unlike a gentleman. He took no notice 
of the crowd, only to desire that the baize might be 
lifted up from the rails, that the inob might see the 
spectacle. He stood and prayed some time with 
Forster, who wept over him, exhorted, and encour- 
aged him. He delivered a long speech to the sher- 
iff, and with a noble manliness stuck to the recan- 
tation he had made at his trial ; declaring he wish- 
ed that all who embarked in the same cause might 
meet the same fate. He then took off his bag, 
coat, and waistcoat, with great composure, and after 
some trouble put on a napkin-cap, and then several 
times tried the block ; the executioner, who was in 
white, with a white apron, out of tenderness con- 
cealing the axe behind himself. At last the earl 
knelt do\vn, with a visible unwillingness to depart, 
and after five minutes dropped his handkerchief, 
the signal, and his head was cut off at once, only 
hanging by a bit of skin, and was received in a scar- 
let doth by four of the undertaker's men kneeling, 
who wrapped it up and put it into the coffin with 
the body ; orders having been given not to expose 
the heads, as used to be the custom. The scaffold 
was immediately new-strewed with saw-dust, the 
block new-covered, the executioner new-dressed, 
and a new axe brought. Then came old Balmeri- 
no, treading with the air of a general. As soon as 
he mounted the scaffold, he read the inscription on 
his coffin, as he did again afterwards : he then sur- 
veyed the spectators, who were in amazing num- 
bers, even upon masts of ships in the river ; and 
pulling out his spectacles read a treasonable speech, 
which he delivered to the sheriff, and said the 
young Pretender was so sweet a prince, that flesh 
and blood could not resist following him ; and, lying 
down to try the block, he said, 4 If I had a thousand 
lives, I would lay them all down here, in the same 
cause.’ He said, if he had not taken the sacrament 
the day before, he would have knocked down Wil- 
liamson, the lieutenant of the Tower, for his ill 
usage of him. He took the axe and felt it, and ask- 
ed me headsman how many blows he had given 
Lord Kilmarnock ; and gave him three guineas. — 
Two clergymen who attended him coming up, he 
•aid ‘No, gentlemen, 1 believe you have already done 
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me all the senriceyou can.' Then he went to the 
corner of the scaffold, and called very loud for the 
warder, to give him his periwig, which he took off*, 
and put on a night-cap of Scotch plaid, and then 
pulled off his coat and waistcoat and lay down ; but 
Being told he was on the wrong side, vaulted round, 
and immediately gave the sign by tossing up his 
arm, as if he were giving the signal for battle. He 
received three blows, but the first certainly took 
away all sensation. He was not a quarter of an 
hour on the scaffold ; Lord Kilmarnock above half 
a one. Balmerino certainly died with the intre- 
pidity of a hero, but with the insensibility of one 
too. As he walked from his prison to execution, 
seeing every window and top of house filled with 
spectators, ne cried out, 4 Look, look, how they are 
all piled up like rotten oranges !’ My Lady Towns- 
hend, who fell in love with Lord Kilmarnock at his 
trial, will go no where to dinner, for fear of meeting 
with a rebel-pie ; she says, every body is so bloody- 
minded, that they eat rebels! Tne Prince of 
Wales, whose intercession saved Lord Cromartie, 
says ha did it in return for old Sir W. Gordon, Lady 
Cromartie’s father, coming down out of his death- 
bed to vote against my father in the Chippenham 
election. If his royal highness had not counten- 
anced inveteracy like that of Sir W. Gordon, he 
would have no occasion to exert his gratitude now 
in favour of rebels.” 

We will now retrace our steps a little, and go 
back to the parliamentary struggle after the over- 
throw of the Walpoles. The following notices are 
extremely characteristic of the party violence and 
efforts of that day : — 

44 The night of the committee, my brother Wal- 
pole had got two or three invalids at his house, de- 
signing to carry them into the house through his 
door, as they were too ill to go round by Westmin- 
ster Hall ; the patriots, who have rather more con- 
trivances than their predecessors of Grecian and 
Roman memory, had taken the precaution of stop- 
ping the key-hole with sand. How Livy’s elo- 
quence would have been hampered, if there had 
been backdoors and key-holes to the Temple of 
Concord !” 

On moving for a committee to inquire into the 
ministry of Walpole : — 

44 At eleven at night we divided, and threw out j 
this famous committee by 253 to 250, the greatest 
number that ever was in the house, and the great- 
est number that ever lost a question. It was a most 
shocking sight to see the sick and dead brought in 
on both sides ! Men on crutches, and Sir William 
Gordon from his bed, with a blister on his head, and 
flannel hanging out from under his wig. I could 
scarce pity him for his ingratitude. Tne day be- 
fore the Westminster petition. Sir Charles Wager 
gave his son a ship, and the next day the father 
came down and voted against him. The son has 
since been cast away, but they concealed it from 
the father, that he might not absent himself. How- 
ever, as we have our good-natured men too on our 
side, (me of his own countrymen went and told him 
of it in the house. The old man, who looked like 
Lazarus at his resuscitation, bore it with great reso- 
lution, and said he knew why he was tola of it ; but 
when be thought his country in danger, he would 
not go away. As he is so near death, that it is in- 
different to him whether he died two thousand 
years ago or to-morrow, it is unlucky for him not to 
have lived when such insensibility would have 
been a Roman virtue.” 

We proceed to select a few of the amusing mis- 
cellanea of which the volumes are so full : — 

44 1 have a good story to tell you of Lord Bath, 
whose name you have not heard very lately, have 
you ? He owed a tradesman eight hundred pounds, 
and would never pay him ; the man determined to 
persecute him till ne did ; and one morning follow- 


ed him to Lord Winchelsea’s, and sent up ward 
that he wanted to speak with him. Lora Bath 
came down, and said, 4 Fellow, what do you want 
with me ?’ 4 My money,’ said the man, as loud as 
ever he could bawl, before all the servants. He 
bade him come the next morning — and then would 
not see him. The next Sunday the man followed 
him to church, and got into the next pew : he lean- 
ed over, and said, 4 My money ; give me my money/ 
My lord went to the end of the pew ; the man too, 
4 Give me my money.’ The sermon was on avarice, 
and the text, 4 Cursed are they that heap up riches.’ 
The man groaned out, 4 O Lora !’ and pointed to my 
Lord Bath. In short, he persisted so much, and 
drew the eyes of all the congregation, that my Laid 
Bath went out, and paid him directly. 1 assure you 
this is fact 

44 Lord Bath has contributed a paper to the World, 
but seems to have entirely lost all his wit and genius; 
it is a plain, heavy description of Newmarket, with 
scarce an effort towards humour. I had conceived 
the greatest expectations from a production of his, 
especially in the way of the Spectator ; but I am 
now assured by Franklyn, the old printer of tbe 
Craftsman, (who by a comical revolution of things, 
is a tenant of mine at Twickenham.) that Lord Bath 
never wrote a Craftsman himself, only gave hints 
for them — yet great part of his reputation was built 
on those papers. Next week my Lord Chesterfield 
appears in the World — I expect much less from 
him than 1 did from Lord Bath ; but it is very cer- 
tain that his name will make it applauded.” 

We pass forward to a.d. 1751 ; and continue our 
entertaining selections. 

44 Our greatest miracle is Lady Mary Wordey’s 
son, whose adventures have made so much noise : 
his parts are not proportionate, but his expense is 
incredible. His father scarce allows him any thing ; 
yet he plays, dresses, diamonds himself, even to dis- 
tinct shoe-buckles for a frock, and has more snuff 
boxes than would suffice a Chinese idol with a 
hundred noses. But the most curious part of his 
dress, which he has brought from Paris, is an iron 
wig; you literally would not know it from hair. — 1 
believe it is on this account that the Royal Society 
have just chosen him of their body. This may sur- 
prise you ; what I am now going to tell you, will 
not, for you have long known tier follies. Tbe 
Duchess of Queensberry told Lady Diana Egerton, 
a pretty daughter of the Duchess of Bridgewater, 
that she was going to make a ball for her ; she did, 
but did not invite her ; the girl was mortified, and 
Mr. LyUleton, her father-in-law, sent the mad Grace 
a hint of it. She sent back this card : 4 The adver- 
tisement came to hand ; it was very pretty and very 
ingenious; but every thing that is pretty and inge- 
nious does not always succeed. The Duchess ott). 
piques herself on her house being unlike Socrates's ; 
his was small and held all his friends ; her’s is large, 
but will not hold half of her’s : postponed, but not 
forgot. Unalterable.’ ****** 

44 You, who knew England in other times, will 
find it difficult to conceive what an indifference 
reigns with regard to ministers and their squabbles. 
The two Miss Gunnings, and a late extravagant 
dinner at White’s, are twenty times more the sub- 
ject of conversation than the two brothers, and Lord 
Granville. These are two Irish girls, oi no fortune, 
who are declared the handsomest women alive. I 
think their being two, so handsome, and both such 
perfect figures, is their chief excellence, for singly 1 
nave seen much handsomer women than either: 
however, they can't walk in the park, or go to 
Vauxhall, but such mobs follow them that they are 
generally driven away. The dinner was a folly of 
seven young men, who bespoke it to the utmost ss- 
tent of expense ; one article was a tart made of 
duke cherries from a hot-house ; and another that 
they tasted but one glass out of each bottle of ebara- 
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pegne. T\xe bill of fare is got into print, and with 
good people ban produced the apprehension of an- 
other earthquake. Your friend St. Leger was at 
the head of these luxurious heroes— =he is the hero 
of all fashion. I never saw more dashing vivacity 
and absurdity, with some flashes of parts. He had 
a cause the other day for ducking a sharper, and 
was going to swear ; the judge said to him, * 1 see, 
sir, you are very ready to take an oath.' ‘ Yes, my 
fold,’ replied St. Leger; * my father was a judge.’ ” 

* Did you (Walpole writes) ever receive the ques- 
tions I asked you about Lady Mary Wortley’s being 
confined by a lover that she keeps somew here in 
the Brescian t 1 long to know the particulars. 1 
have lately been at Woburn, where the Duchess of 
Bedford borrowed for me, from a niece of Lady 
Mary, above fifty letters of the latter. They are 
charming ! have more spirit and vicacity than you 
can conceive, and as much of the spirit of debauch- 
ery in them as you will conceive in her writing. — 
Tney were written to her sister, the unfortunate 
Lady Mar, whom she treated so hardly while out 
of her senses, which she has not entirety recovered, 
though delivered and tended with the greatest ten- 
derness and affection by her daughter Lady Marga- 
ret Erskine: they live in a house lent to them by 
the Duke of Bedford ; the DucheaB is Lady Mary's 
niece. Ten of the letters, indeed, are dismal lamen- 
tations and frights on a scene of villany of Lady 
Mary, who, having persuaded one Ruremonde, a* 
Frenchman, and her lover, to entrust her with a 
large sum of money to buy stock for him, frightened 
him out of England, by persuading him that Mr. 
Wortley had discovered the intrigue, and would 
murder him; and then would have sunk the trust 
That not succeeding, and he threatening to print 
her letters, she endeavoured to make Lord Mar or 
Lord Stair cut his throat Pope hints at these anec- 
dotes of her history in that line, 

4 Who starves a sister, or denies a debt’ 

In one of her letters she says, ‘We all partake of 
father Adam’s folly and knavery, who first eat the 
apple like a sot, and then turned informer like a 
scoundrel.’ This is character, at least if not very 
delicate ; but in most of them, the wit and style are 
superior to any letters 1 ever read but Madame Se- 
vigne’s.” 

New*. — “ The only thing talked of, is a man who 
draws teeth with a sixpence, and puts them in again 
for a shilling. 1 believe it; not that it seems proba- 
ble, but because 1 have long been persuaded, that 
the most incredible discoveries will be made ; and 
that about the time, or a little after I die, the secret 
will be found out of how to livo forever — and that 
secret, 1 believe, will not be discovered by a physi- 
cian.” 

Of Astley, a painter, who had returned from 
Italy, Walpole says, neatly enough : — 

“Will Astley promise to continue to do as well ? 
or has he, like all other English painters, only labour- 
ed this to get reputation, and then intends to daub 
away to get money?” 

A picture of the times. May 1752 : — 

“There are two wretched women that just now 
are as much talked of— a Miss Jeffries and a Miss 
Bl&ndy ; the one condemned for murdering her un- 
cle, the other her father. Both their stories have 
horrid circumstances; the first, having been de- 
bauched by her uncle ; the other had so tender a 
parent, that his whole concern while he was expiring 
and knew her for his murderess, was to save her lif e. 
It is shocking to think what a shambles this country 
is grown ! Seventeen were executed this morning, 
after having murdered the Turn-key on Friday 
night, and almost forced open Newgate. One is 
forced to travel*, even at noon, as if one was going 
to battle. • ' • * * * 


“ Miss Blandy died with a coolness of courage 
that is astonishing, and denying the fact, which has 
made a kind of party in her favour ; as if a woman, 
who would not stick at parricide, would scruple a 
lie ! We have made a law for immediate execution 
on conviction of murder : it will appear extraordi- 
nary to me if it has any effect, for 1 can’t help be- 
lieving that the terrible part of death must be the 
preparation for it” 

Anecdotes of the younger Crebillon, and of 
France: — 

“ His father one day in a passion with him, said, 

* 11 y a deux chose s que je voudreis n' avoir jamais 
fait, man Catilina et vous ! He answered, * Conso- 
lez vous , mon pere ; car on pretend que vous riaves 
fait ni tun ni Vaulre P 

“ The Duke of Richelieu’s son, who certainly 
must not pretend to declare off, like Crebillon’s, 
(he is a boy of ten years old,) was reproached for 
not minding his Latin : he replied, * En ! mon pere 
ri a jamais scu le Latin, etil a eu les plus jolie* fem- 
mes de France /’ 

“The Count Charolois* shot a president’s dog, 
who lives near him : the president immediately 
posted to Versailles to complain : the king promised 
him justice ; and then sent to the count to desire he 
would give him two good dogs. The prince picked 
out his two best ; the king sent them to the presi- 
dent, with this motto on their collars, f apportions 
au roi ! * There,’ said the king, * I believe he won’t 
shoot them now !’ ” 

The next few lines are a witty excuse for not 
corresponding very regularly: — 

“ We will write whenever we have any thing to 
say ; and when we have not, — why, we will be go- 
ing to write.” 

In 1754, Mr. W. tells his friend : — 

“There is a court indeed as near os Kensington, 
but where the monarch is old the courtiers are 
seldom young : they sun themselves in a window 
like flies in autumn, past even buzzing, and to be 
swept away in the first hurricane of a new reign.” 

The name of Washington occurs in a singular 
paragraph, Oct. 6, 1754: — 

“ The French have tied up the hands of an ex- 
cellent fanfaron, a Major Washington, t whom they 
took and engaged not to serve for a year : in his let- 
ter he said, ‘ Believe me, as the cannon-balls flew 
over my head, they made a most delightful sound.* 
When your relation, General Guise, was marching 
up to Carthagena, and the pelicans whistled round 
him, he said, ‘ What would Chloe give for some of 
these to make a pelican pie ?’ The conjecture made 
that scarce a rodomontade ; but what pity it is, that 
a man who can deal in hyperboles at the mouth of 
a cannon, should be fond of them with a gloss of 
wine in his hand ! I have heard Guise affirm that 
the colliers at Newcastle feed their children with 
fire-shovels! * * * * 

“ You will have heard long before you receive 
this, of Lord Albemarle’s sudden death at Paris ; 
every body is so sorry for him ! — without being 
so ; yet os sorry as he would have been for any 
body, or as he deserved. * * * 

“Lord Bury was at Windsor with the duke, when 
the express of his father’s death arrived ; he came 
to town time enough to find his mother and sisters 
at breakfast. ‘ Lord ! child,’ said my Lady Albe- 
marle, ‘ what bringB you to town so early ?’ He 

* “ The Count de Charolois was a man of infa- 
mous character, and committed more than one mur- 
der. When Louis the Fifteenth pardoned him for 
one of these atrocities, he said to him, ‘ I tell you 
fairly, that 1 will also pardon any man who mur- 
ders you.’ ” 

t " This was the celebrated liberator of America, 
who hod been serving in the English army against 
the French for some tune with much distinction.’* 
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said he had been sent for. Says she, 4 You are not so ill, when she knows he has so great a regard Aji 
well !’ 4 Yes,’ replied Lord Bury, 4 1 am, but a lit- he would die for her, and when he was so good as 
tie flustered with something I have heard/ 4 Let to marry her, without a shilling f Her sister’s hs- 
me feel your pulse,' said Lady Albemarle: 4 Oh!' lory is not unentertaining: Duke Hamilton is the 
continued she, 4 your father is dead!’ ‘Lord! ma- abstract of Scotch pride; he and the duchess at 
dam,’ said Lord Bury, 4 how could that come into their own house walk in to dinner before their 
your head? I should rather have imagined that company, sit together at the upper end of their own 
you would have thought it was by poor brother table, eat off the same plate, and drink to nobody 
William, (who is just gone to Lisbon for his health.) beneath the rank of earl — would not one wonder 
* No,’ said my Lady Albemarle, 4 1 know it is your how they could get any body either above or below 
father ; I dreamed last night that he was dead, and that rank to dine with them at all T' 
came to take leave of me r — and immediately Afterward* : 44 Even the era of the Gunnings is 
swooned.” over: both sisters have lain in, and have scarce 

On the threat of a French invasion : — made one paragraph in the newspapers, though 

44 The righteous who hate pleasures and love their names were grown so renowned, that in Ire- 
prophecies, (the most unpleasant thingB in the world, land the beggar women bless you with. The luck of 
except their completion,) are finding out parallels the Gunning* attend you/” 

between London and Nineveh, ana other goodly We may conveniently follow this by a few brief 
cities of old, who went to operas and ridottos when bits out of the second volume, recommended either 
the French were at their gates — yet, if Arlington by their neatness, vivacity, or some other quality. 
Street were ten times more like to the most fashion- for selection. Our sportive fathers often did as 
able street in Tyre or Sidon, it should not alarm foolish things os their sporting sons. Ex. gr — 
me : I took all my fears out in the rebellion ; I was 44 My Lora Rockingham and my nephew Lord 
frightened enough then ; 1 will never have another Orfora have made a match of five hundred pounds, 
panic. I would not indeed be so pedantic as to sit between five turkeys and five geese, to run from 
in SL James’s Market in an armed chair to receive Norwich to London. Don’t you believe in the 
the French, because the Roman consuls received transmigration of souls? And are not you convinced 
foe Gauls in the forum. They shall be in South- that this race is between Marquis Sard ana pah* 
wark before I pack up a single miniature.” and Earl Heliogabalus ? And don’t you pity the 

There is nothing new under the sun — only think poor Asiatics and Italians who comforted them- 
of cab* about eighty years ago! selves on their resurrection with being geese and 

44 All we hear from France is, that anew madness turkeys? Here’s another symptom of our glory! 
reigns there, os strong as thatof Panting was. This The Irish speaker, Mr. Ponsonoy, has been repo*- 
is la fureur de* cabriolet * ; Anglice , one-horse-chairs, ing himself at Newmarket : George Selwyn. seeing 
a mode introduced by Mr. Child : they not only him toss about bank-bills at the nazard-table, mid. 


universally go in them, but wear them ; that is, ev- 4 How easily the speaker passes the money-bills V 
ery thing is to be en cabriolet ; the men paint them 44 Mr. Obrien is made Earl of Thomond ; my Lady 

on their waistcoats, and have them embroidered for Townsend rejoices; she says he has family eooagn 
clocks to their stockings ; and the women who have to re-establish the dignity of the Irish pe e r age, m 
mine all the winter without any thing on their which of late nothing but brewers and poultererera 
heads, are now muffled up in great caps, with round have been raised ; that she expected every day to 
sides, in the form of, and scarce less than the wheels receive a bill from her fishmonger, signed Lord 
of chaises.” Mount-Shrimp!” 

We mentioned the celebrated Miss Gunnings ; A beautiful touch of feeling is conveyed in the 
and we now copy two characteristic passages re- annexed assurance after Walpole had lost his dear- 
lating to them and their lords. Lord and Lady Co* est friend and Mann his brother : 
vent ry visited Paris : 44 1 feel your situation, and beg of you to manage 

44 Poor Lady Coventry was under piteous disad van- me with no delicacy, but confide all your fears and 
tages; for besides being very silly, ignorant of the wishes and wants to me — if I could be capable of 
world, breeding, speaking no F rench, and suffered to neglecting you, write to Gal/s image, that will for 
wear neither red nor powder, she had that perpetual ever live in a memory most grateful to him.” 
drawback upon her beauty, her lord, who is sillier A letter of great humour : 

in a wise way, as ignorant, ill-bred, and speaking 44 Sir, — I had the honour of being at the taking of 
very little French himself— just enough to shew Port Mahon, for which one gentleman waa made a 
how ill-bred he is. The Duke de Luxemburg told lord ; I was also at the losing of Mahon, for which 
him he had called up my Lady Coventry’s coach ; another gentleman was mode a lord : each of those 
my lord replied, ‘You* avez fort bienfaiL' He is gentlemen performed but one of thoae services; 
jealous, prude, and scrupulous; at a dinner at Sir surely I who performed both, ought at least to be 
John Bland’s, before sixteen persons, he coursed made a lieutenant Which is all from your hon- 
his wife round the table, on suspecting she had ours humble servant, Ac. 

stolen on a little red, seized her, scrubbed it ofTby 44 Did you hear (says the writer, speaking of the 
force with a napkin, and then told her, that since lose of Mahon, and the attempt to assassinate the 
she had deceived him and broke her promise, he French king, January 1757) that after their conquest, 
would carry her back directly to England. They the French ladies wore little towers for pomp o n*, 
were pressed to stay for the great fete at St Cloud ; and called them De* Mahonnoises? I suppose, since 
he excused himself, 4 because it would make him the attempt on the king, all their fashions will be 
miss a music-meeting at Worcester ; and she ex- a Vauaesin. We are quite in the dark still abort 
cosed herself from the fireworks at Madame Pom- that history : it is one of the bed effects of living ia 

r dour’s 4 because it was her dancing-master’s hour/ one’s own time, that one never knows the truth of 
will tell you but one more anecdote, and I think it till one is dead ! Old Fontenelle is dead at last; 
you cannot be imperfect in your ideas of them, they asked him as he was dying, g’il aentotiqmdfm 
The Marechale de Lowendahl was pleased with mat? He replied Oui,je *en* te med d'etre.** 
an English fan Lady Coventry haa, who very Of a ministerial change it is happily observed : 

civilly gave it her: my lord made her write for it 44 The nation expects a change every day: and 

again next morning, 4 because he had given it her bein£ a nation, I believe, desires it; and being the 
before marriage, and her parting with it would English nation, will condemn it the m o m ent it is 
make an irreparable breach/ and send an old one in made.” 

the room of it ! She complains to every body she Here is a pretty story of General Braddoek. one 

meets, 4 How odd it is that my lord should use her of the first of oar heroes in the American war. — 
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“The duke, who is noiy the soul of the regency, and burst into tears and could not speak to me : but he 
who on all hands is allowed to make a great figure is quite well now ; though I cannot say 1 think he 
there, is much dissatisfied at the slowness of Gene* will preserve his life long, as he bos laid aside all 
ral Braddock, who does not march as if he w as at exercise, which has been of such vast service to 
all impatient to be scalped. It is said for him, that him. He talked the other day of shutting himself 
he has had bad guides, that the roads are exceed- up in the farthest wing at Houghton ; I said, 4 Dear, 
ingly difficult, and that it was necessary to drag as my lord, you will be at a distance from all the 
much artillery as he does. This is not the firat time, family there !’ He replied, 4 So mnch the better V 
as witness in Hawley, that the duke has found that Pope is given over with a dropsy, which is mounted 
brutality did not necessarily consummate a general, into his head ; in an evening he is not in his senses : 
I love to give you an idea of our characters as they the other day at Chiswick, he said to my Lady 
rise upon the stage of history. Braddock is a very Burlington, 4 Look at our Saviour there how ill they 
Iroquois in disposition. He had a sister, who having have crucified him !”' 
gamed away all her little fortune at Bath, hanged Here is another literary extract : 
herself with a truly English deliberation, leaving 44 The town flocks to a new play of Thomson’s, 
only a note upon the table with those lines, ‘To called Tancred and Sigismunda; it is very dull; I 
die is landing on some silent shore,’ &c. When have read it. I cannot bear modem poetry ; these 
Braddock was told of it, he only said, 4 Poor Fanny ! refiners of the purity of the stage, and of the incor- 
I always thought she would play till she would be rectness of English verse, are most wofullv insipid, 
forced to tuck herself up' But a more ridiculous’ I had rather have written the most absuru lines in 
atoiy of him, and which is recorded in heroics by Lee, than Leonidas or the Seasons; as I had rather 
Fielding in his Covent garden tragedy, was an amor- be put into the round-house for a wrong-headed 
OU8 discussion he had formerly with a Mrs. Upton, quarrel, than sup quietly at eight o’clock with my 
who kept him. He hod gone the greatest lengths grandmother. There is another of these tome ge- 
with her pin-money, and was still craving. One day muses, a Mr. Akenside,* who writes odes; in one 
that he was very pressing, she pulled out her purse he has lately published, he says, 4 Light the tapera, 
and shewed him that she had but twelve or four- urge the fire.* Had not you rather make gods jostle 
teen shillings left ; he twitched it from her, 4 Let in the dark, than light the candles, for fear they 
me see that.’ Tied up at the other end he found should break their heads ? One Russell, a mimic, 
five guineas ; he took them, tossed the empty purse has a puppet-show to ridicule operas ; I hear very 
In her face, saying, 4 Did you mean to cheat me?’ dull: not to mention its being twenty years too 
and never went near her more. — Now you are late ; it consists of three acts, with foolish Italian 
acquainted with General Braddock. * * songs burlesqued in Italian.” 

44 1 have already given you some account of Of the city of London’s literary predilections in 
Braddock; I may complete the poor man’s history these days, we are told — 

in a few more words: ho once had a duel with 44 The good city of London, who, from long dicta- 
Colonel Gumley, Lady Bath’s brother, who had ting to the government, are now come to preside 
been his great friend. As they were going to en- over taste and lettere, have given one Carte, a Ja- 
gage, Gumley, who had good humour and wit, cobite parson, fifty pounds a-year for seven years, to 
(Braddock had the latter,) said, 4 Braddock, you are write the history of England ; and four aldermen 
a poor dog ! here, take my purse ; if you kill me, and six comtnon-councilmen are to inspect his ina- 
you will be forced to run away, and then you will terials and the progress of the work. Surveyors of 
not have a shilling to support you.’ Braddock re- common sewers turned supervisors of literature ! 
Fused the purse, insisted on the duel, was disarmed To be sure, they think a history of England is no 
and would not even ask his life. However, with more than Stowe’s Survey of the Parishes ! Instead 
all his brutality, he has lately been governor of of having books published with the imprimatur of 
Gibraltar, where ho made himself adored, and an university, they will be printed, as churches are 
where scarce any governor was endured before, whitewashed, — John Smith and Thomas Johaeon, 

* * * * churchwardens.” 

“ There is a wild young Venetian ambassadress On the character of Lord Granville, Walpole 
come, who is reckoned veiy pretty. I don’t think makes one of his peculiar points : 44 His frankness,” 
so; she is foolish and childish, to a degree. She he says, “charms one, when it is not necessary 
said, ‘Lord! the old secretary [Carteret] is going to depend upon it” 

to be married !’ They told her he was but fify-four. The House of Commons . — 44 Among the numerous 
* But fifty-four! why,’ said she, 4 my husband is but visits of form that I have received, one was from my 
two-and- forty, and I think him the oldest man in Lord Sandys: as we two could only converse upon 
the world.’ ” general topics, we fell upon this of the Mediter- 

Lord Carteret did marry; and Walpole thus no- ranean, and I made him allow, ‘that, to be sure, 
tices the manners of the happy pair in public : there is not so bad a court of justice in the world ns 

“I was with them all at a subscription-ball at the House of Commons; and how hard it is upon 
Ranelagh last week, which my Lady Carteret any man to have his cause tried there !’ ” 
thought proper to look upon as given to her, and The death of the Prince of Wales is thus men- 
thanked the gentlemen, who were not quite so tioned in a letter of March 21 : 
well pleased at her condescending to take it to “Ho had a pleurisy, and was recovered. Last 
herself. My lord stayed with her there till four in Tuesday was se’nnight he went to attend the king’s 
the morning. They are all fondness, walk together, passing some bills in the House of Lords; from 
and stop every five steps to kiss.” thence to Carlton-house, very hot, whore he unrobed. 

The following notices of Lord Orford after his put on a light unaired frock and waistcoat, went to 
retreat from office, and of Pope, are interesting: Kew, walked in a bitter day, came home tired, and 
the date is May 29th, 1744. lay down for three hours upon a couch in a very 

44 My father has been extremely ill from a cold cold room at Carlton-house, that opens into the 
he caught last week at Newpark. Princess Emily garden. Lord Egmont told him how dangerous 
came thither to fish, and he, who is grown quite it was, but the prince did not mind him. My father 
indolent, and has not been out of a hot room this once said to this king, when he was ill and royally 
twelvemonth, sat an hour and a half by the water- untractablc, 4 Sir do you know what your father 

aide. He was in great danger one day, and more — — — ; — 

low-spirited tlinn ever l knew him. though I think * “The author of ‘The Pleasures of Imagination,’ 
that grows upon him with his infirmities. My a poem of some merit, though now but littlo read. 
Bister was at his bedside; 1 came into the room, he — D.” 

Museum. — Vol. XXIII. No. 1 36-2 R 
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died of?— of thinking he could not die.* In short, 
the prince relapsed that night, has bad three physi- 
cians ever since, and has never been supposed out 
of danger till yesterday ; a thrush had appeared, 
and for the two or three last evenings he had dan- 
gerous suppressions of breath. However, his (amity 
thought him so well yesterday, that there were 
cards in his outward room. Between nine and ten 
he was seized with a violent lit of coughing. Wil- 
mot, and Hawkins the surgeon, were present: the 
former said, * Sir, have you brought up all the 
phlegm? I hope this will be over in a quarter 
of an hour, and that your royal highness will have 
a good night* Hawkins had occasion to go out of 
the room, and said, ‘Here is something I don’t 
like.* The cough continued ; the prince laid his 
hand upon his stomach, and said, * Je sens la mart ’ 
The page who held him up felt him shiver, and 
cried out, ‘The prince is going!’ The princess 
was at the feet of tne bed ; she catched up a candle 
and ran to him, but before she got to the head of 
the bed, he was dead.”* 

/ “ Prince George (says the author in a subsequent 
letter, and speaking of our late venerated George 
III.), who has a most amiable countenance, behaved 
excessively well on his father’s death. When they 
told him of it, he turned pale, and laid his hand on 
his breast. Ayscough said, ‘lam afraid, sir, you 
are not well !’ He replied, * I feel something here, 
just as I did when 1 saw the two workmen fall 
from the scaflbld at Kew.’ Prince Edward is a 
very plain boy, with strange loose eyes, but was 
much the favourite. He is a sayer ot things ! Two 
men were heard lamenting the death in Leicester- 
fields; one said, 'He has led a great many small 
children!* 'Ay,* replied the other, ‘and what is 
worse, they belong to our parish !' But the most 
extraordinary reflections on his death were set 
forth in a sermon at May-fair chapel. ‘ He had no 
great parts (pray mind, this was the parson said so, 
not I,) but he had great virtues; indeed, they 
degenerated into vices; he was very generous, but 
I hear his generosity has ruined a great many 
people ; and then his condescension was such, that 
lie kept very bod company.’ ** 

We add a piece of Walpole’s own moralising: — 

“ The mortifications anu disappointments I have 
experienced have taught mo tne philosophy that 
dwells not merely in speculation. I choose to 
think about the world, as I have always found, 
when 1 most wanted its comfort, it thought about 
me, that is, not at all. It is a disagreeable dream 
which must end for every body else os well as for 
one’s-self. Some try to supply the emptiness and va- 
nity of present life, by something still more empty — 
fame. 1 choose to comfort myself, by considering that 
even while 1 am lamenting my present uneasiness, 
it is actually passing away. I cannot feel the com- 
fort of folly, because I am not a fool ; and I scarce 
know any other being that it is worth one’s while 
to wish to be. All this looks as if it proceeded 
from a train of melancholy ideas — it does so ; but 
misfortunes have that good in them, that they 
teach one indifference.” 

As we said ot the outset, we might prolong these 
excerpts through many a Gazette , ana yet not ex- 
haust tho information and pleasantry contained in 

*“ Frederick Prince of Wales was a man in 
no wny inestimable, though his understanding and 
disposition wore cried up by those who were in 
opposition to his father's government Walpole says 
of him, ‘ His best quality w as generosity ; his worst, 
insincerity, and indifference to truth, which appear- 
ed so early, that Earl Stanhope wrote to Lore] Sun- 
derland from Hanover, ‘He has his father’s head 
and his mother's heart.” His death was undoubt- 
edly a deliverance for those who, had ho lived, 
would have become his subjects.” 


this addition to the lively correspondence of Horace 
Walpole — out of all question the most agreeable 
male letter- writer in the English language. But 
share and share alike is a lair maxim ; and, injus- 
tice to other claims upon our attention, here we 
must close. To the taste and intelligence displayed 
bv Lord Dover in editing these volumes, we have 
already paid the tribute of our cordial applaoK. 
A refined and highly cultivated mind could naidlv 
find more fitting occupation than in preparing such 
a production (or the public eye, enlightening the 
spots which time had obscured, and removing the 
passages which a change of manners would have 
caused to be considered somewhat gross in our day, 
though perfectly free from objection in the reign of 
George 11. We should also, in conclusion, wish to 
compliment the publisher on the appearance of 
a work so honourable to his exertions. It is curi- 
ous enough, in Walpole’s own letters, to observe 
the name of Bentley so frequently connected with 
his pursuits ; and now to see it thus again united to 
the revival of his literary character, both in the 
printing and publishing. 

Could we but see the late Mr. Wyndham's 
| journal and correspondence in a similar way, what 
a treat it would be! In the meantime, we are 
heartily content with Walpole. 

FURTHER EXTRACTS. 

The Value of Introductory Letter t. — Walpole to 
Mann, of Mr. Hobart, 1746. “ Sure you must have 
had flights of strange awkward animals, if you 
can be so taken with him ! I shall begin to took 
about me, to see the merits of England : he was no 
curiosity here ; and vet heaven knows there are 
many better, with wnom 1 hope I shall never be 
acquainted. As 1 have cautioned you more than 
once against minding my recommendatory letters 
(which one gives because one can’t refuse them,) 
unless I write to you separately, I have no scruple 
in giving them. You are extremely good to give 
so much credit to my bills at first sight ; but don’t 
put down Hobart to my account ; 1 used to call him 
the Clearcake; fat, fair, sweet, and seen through in 
a moment.” 

'* You have sent me Marquess Rinuncini with 
as much secrecy as if you had sent me a present. 
I was here ; there came an exceedingly fair written 
and civil letter from you, dated 1st May: I com- 

S irehended by the formality of it, that it was written 
or the person who brought it, not for the person it 

was sent to. I was glad to see him— after I 

had got over being sorry to see him (for with all 
the goodness of one’s Soquxkin soqubut, as the 
Japanese call the heart, you must own it is a little 
troublesome to be shewing the tombs,) I asked him 
a thousand questions, nibbed up my old tarnished 
Italian, and inquired about fifty people that 1 had 
entirely forgot till his arrival.” — This is the world! 

English Character. — “ Mr. Chute thinks we have 
to the full all the politeness that can make a nation 
brutes to the rest of the world.” 

Lord Lovet, (to whom Walpole is unjust; he did 
not understand the higher points of his character.)— 
“ When he came to tho Tower, he told them, that 
if lie were not so old and infirm, they would find 
it difficult to keep him there. They told him they 
had kept mueh younger : • Yes,’ said he, ‘ but they 
were inexperienced ; they had not broke so many 
gaols as 1 have.* At his own house he used to 
say, that for tliirty years of his life he never saw a 
gallows but it made his neck ache. His last act 
was to shift his treason upon his eldest son, whom 
ho forced into the rebellion. He told Williamson, 
the lieutenant of the Tower, ‘ We will hang my 
eldest son, and then mv second shall many your 
niece.’ He has a sort of ready humour at repartee, 
not very well adapted to his situation. One day 
that Williamson complained that he could not 
sleep, lie wits so haunted with rats — ho replied, 
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* What do you aay, that you aro so haunted with Heraldry . — Of Anstis, garter king at arms. 

RatdiJfesV The first day, as be was brought to “It was to him Lord Chesterfield said, *You 
his trial, a woman looked into the coach, ana said, foolish man, you do not know your own foolish 
4 You ugly old dog, don’tyou think you will have business.’ * * I have had the old Vera 

that frightful head cut offr He replied, 'You ugly pedigree lately in my hands, which derives that 

old , I believe I shall.’” house from Lucius Verus — but I am now grown 

Recipe for a Newspaper Editor. — “ Don’t reproach to bear no descent but my Lord Chesterfield’s, who 
me in your own mind for not writing, but reproach has placed among the portraits of his ancestors 
the world for doing nothing ; for making peace as two old heads, inscribed, Adam de Stanhope and 
slowly as they made war. When any body com- Eve de Stanhope ; the ridicule is admirable. Old 
mits an event, I am ready enough to tell it you ; Peter Leneve, the herald, who thought ridicule 
but I have always declared against inventing news; consisted in not being of an old family, made this 
when I do, I will set up a newspaper.” epitaph, and it was a good one, for young Craggs, 

Eon-Mot. — “1 must tell you another admirable whose father bod been a footman. Here lies the 
bon-mot of Mr. Chute, now I am mentioning him. last who died before the first of his family ! Pray 
Passing by the door of Mrs. Edwards, who died of mind, how I string old stories to-day ! This ola 
drams, he saw the motto which the undertakers Craggs, who was angry with Arthur More, who 
had placed to her escutcheon, Mortjanua vita ,* he had worn a livery too, and who was getting into a 
■aid, * It ought to have been Mors aqua vitce.' ” coach with him, turned about, and said, ' Why! 

Another (not so cleanly.) — “ You know all the Arthur, I am always going to get up behind ; are 
Stanhopes are a family aux bon-mots ; I must tell not you ?’ ” 

you one of this John : ne was sitting by an old Mr. [From Tait’s Magazine, we make the follow'ing 
Curzon, a nasty wretch, and very covetous; his extracts upon the subject of the same work.] 
nose wanted blowing, and continued to want it: Who could have hoped for such a stroke of good 
at last Mr. Stanhope, with the greatest good breed- fortune os this in the summer of 1833 ! Horace 
ing, said, 4 Indeed, sir, if you don’t wipe your nose, Walpole once more resuscitated to amuse and en- 
you will lose that drop.” liven, to while away heavy hours, and beguile 

Methodism tn 1749. — “ Methodism is more fash- ennui with gay prattle and graceful trifling. The 
ionable than any thing but brag; the women play world has now settled its estimate of the Lord of 
very deep at both — as deep, it is much suspected, Strawberry Hill with tolerable fairness. He is not 
as the matrons of Rome did at the mysteries of the reckoned quite so great a genius as he was deemed 
Bona Dea. If gracious Anne was alive, she would some half-century ago, when the little girls of 
make an admirable defendress of the new faith, England sewed his shew bit of Guelphic Gothic 
and build fifty more churches for female proselytes, in their samplers ; nor yet so filigree and japan 
I must tell you a bon-mot that was made the other a personage, as he was set down by his first cri- 
nieht at the serenata of Peace in Europe by Wall, tics. He was, whatever else, the antipodes of his 
who is much in fashion, and a kind of Gondomar. father; and a wonderfully harmless, and marvel- 
CrosBa testa, the Modenese minister, a very low fel- lously clever person to have been the son of Sir 
low, with all the jack-pudding-hood of an Italian, Robert Walpole, and bred near and within the 
asked, 4 Mats qui est-ce qui represente mon maitre ? heavy and poisoned atmosphere of the Court of 
■Wall* replied, 4 Mens, mon Dieu! Vabbe, ne savez- George II. Ho was, unquestionably, the prince of 
wests pas que ce n'est pas un opera boufon F And the polite gossips of his generation ; and, happily, 
here is another bem-mot of my Lady Townshend : for the entertainment of posterity, one of the few 
we were talking of the Methodists; somebody said, British male pejpons bom with an irresistible pro- 
* Pray, madam, is it true that Whitfield has recant- Density to write letters. Whatever a man does 
edr 4 No, sir, he has only canted .’ ” from on inherent necessity of his nature, from the 

Alarm of Earthquake . — 44 A parson, who came impulse of his genius, he will generally do well ; 
into White’s the morning of earthquake the first, or, at least, accomplish with freedom and facility, 
and heard bets laid on whether it was an earth- which are always graceful and attractive, though 
quake or the blowing-up of powder-mills, went the art itself were one so seeming simple ns open- 
away exceedingly scandalized, and said, 4 1 protest, ing an oyster. Walpole’s letters are, accordingly, 
they are such an impious set of people, that I be- always cosy and graceful, and, for him, extremely 
lieve if the last trumpet was to sound, they would natural productions. The constitutional necessity 
bet puppet-show against judgment.’ ” of telling, once n-day, or oftener, whatever he had 

Tutors. — 4 * There is another animal still rooreab- said, done, heard, or fancied, his bon-mots and his 
mini than Florentine men or English boys ; and pleasantries, left him no leisure to be premedita- 
tbat is, travelling governors, who are mischievous five, stiff, and studied. He was immeasurably vain 
into the bargain, and whose pride is always hurt, after his own peculiar fashion, though shrewd and 
because they are sure of its never being indulged, sensible ; and this vanity, which could not expend 
They will not leam the world, because they are itself in conversation, found a vent, a valve, in 
sent to teach it; and as they come forth more igno- letter-writing. He did not so much require a cor- 
rant of it than their pupils, take care to return with respondent as a recipient Slender sympathy suf- 
m ore prejudices, and as much care to instil all ficed in his friends; for, though polite ana friendly, 
theirs into their papils.” he never lost a night’s sleep for them ; and his 

Antiquity of the Family of Mirepoixs. — “They selfishness was too reasonable and well-bred to 
have brought a cousin of his, a Monsieur de Levi, expect that they should disturb themselves much 
who has a tandno of what I wanted to see. You about him. Friendships and enmities he had none; 
know they pique themselves much upon their Jew- but he was true, and sometimes warm in his kind 
ish name, and call cousins with the Virgin Mary, fancies, and os unreasonable in his pettishnesses. 
They have a picture in the family, where she is Grammont, Madame de Sevigne, Lody Mary Wort- 
made to say to the founder of the house, 4 C'ouvrez ley, and Chesterfield had, before liis advent, made 
wouSy mon cousin .’ He replies, 4 Non pas, ma tres let ter- writing the field in which the still unpub- 
mtinle cousins, j< sais trap bien Ic respect que je vous lishing aristocracy were to contend for literary 
doss.* ” * superiority, animated by the comforting assurance 

that, by the industry of their friends and admirers, 

•“There is said to have been another equally the manuscript epistolary effusions might obtain 
absurd picture in the same family, in which Noah greater publicity than most volumes sent abroad in 
is represented going into the ark, carrying under tvpee, with the deferred consolation of eventually 
hie arm a small trunk, on which w as written, finding prolonged and wider existence, or epistolary 
4 Papiers de la maison de Levis' ” immortality itself, when modesty should give way to 
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friendly importunity, or the testamentary bequest, in 
the fulness of time, find its way to the Lintots and 
Dodsleys of future years. With Grammont, Ches- 
terfield, and de Sevigne for models, Horace Wal- 
pole early enjoyed the friendship or acquaintance- 
ship of Gray tne poet, the advantages of what is 
still called the beat education, an enviable, or, at 
least, a conspicuous position in society, and sprightly 
natural parts. Nature had also bestowed upon 
him some share of heart and conscience (which 
he thought it vulgar to possess) to balance an im- 
mense portion of vanity and animal vivacity, but 
not enough to exalt, expand, and refine his moral 
character, — a scanty endowment of moral qualities 
for a noble-minded man, but quite enough for a 
writ, a man of fashion and of fastidiously fine taste, 
uniting the elegancies and refinements of the tra- 
velled courtier with the accomplishments of the 
scholar and the powers of original genius, — a some- 
thing which was to be thoroughly English, yet 
above every British thing ; uniouc, but not singu- 
lar; sparkling, and yet profound ; witty, but wise 
withal. That he was a man of wit and conven- 
tional good taste, as these qualities were under- 
stood, not by the boorish semi-German Court of the 
first Hanoverian Princes in Britain, but by the re- 
fined and elegant who condescended to laugh at 
these circles, is undeniable. Within his own small 
range, his acuteness possessed the readiness and 
certainty of instinct ; but ho sadly mistook when 
he imagined himself a liberal philosopher. His 
genius was small, and cold by force of imitation 
ne wrote the 44 Mysterious Mother.” 

Walpole’s Letters are less valuable for the dis- 
closures they make of his personal character and 
acquirements, than for the bird’s-eye view they 
give of that half-discovered world of fashion and 
politics into which all love to pry. His private 
Memoirs of the Court, and of the English aristo- 
cracy, are, in many respects, important revelations. 
He does not 44 peach,” but he gossips out the truth 
of his contemporaries. Their morals, their manners, 
their poverty of intellect and coldness of heart, the 
sophisticated system of their social life, their 

Meanness that soars, and pride which licks the dust, 


are graphically and faithfully transferred to his 
piebald or illuminated pages, with only a feeble 
consciousness of the paltriness or sordid baseness 
he described, and with no intention whatever to 
betray the Order, from spite to certain individuals 
belonging to it, — men and women especially, who 
had succeeded the Walpole dynasty in favour, 
popularity, and political power. Thus, though the 
Letters of Walpole have been chiefly valued for 
grace of manner, gay anecdote, pleasantry, or con- 
versational smartness and polite sarcasm, we attri- 
bute to these lively records more solid merits. 
Their indirect tendency is worth far more than 
their obvious purpose, though the writer had gain- 
ed it to his fullest content Of the present collec- 
tion we may say, that it shews more heart and less 
presumption than some of those that have already 
been published. The Letters are often hasty, even 
to the delightful length of becoming harum-scarum, 
sparkling with sallies of wit, and glowing with es- 
capes of feeling, — though that not much. There 
are, however, several passages, some particularly 
about a widow’s son whom he had sent to his 
friend as a servant, that shew considerate bene- 
volence, as well as what is less rare in his condi- 
tion, amiability of disposition, which induce us to 
believe that Walpole was far from ill-natured, 
when not yielding to the ready temptation of mak- 
ing a hit, or barbing a poignant sentence. People 
who must be witty, must be very w itty indeed to 
be always just. 

Of Pultney, Lord Bath, an exquisite trimmer, 
Walpole writes, “My Lady Townsend, said an 


admirable thing the other day : he was complain- 
ing of a pain in his side. 44 Oh,” said she, “ that 
can’t be ; you have no side.” 

On a daughter of Lady Pomfret’s, a proud capri- 
cious beauty, to whom and her mother Walpole 
shews petty spite, chiefly to display his success in I 
sarcasm, we imagine, he has the following epigram. 
The Lady married Lord Carteret the minister, whs 
was a widower far advanced in life. 

44 Her beauty like the Scripture feast 
To which the invited never came, | 

Deprived of its intended guest. 

Was given to the old and lame.” 

Of a quack medicine, much in vogue at the time 
for the stone, which wonderful remedy was pre- 
scribed for his father, Walpole says, 44 1 made the 
doctor angry with me for arguing on this mediant, ] 
which 1 never could comprehend. It is of so great 
violence os to split a stone when it arrives at it, 
and yet is to do no damage to all the tender intes- 
tines through which it must first pass ; I told him 1 
thought it was like an admiral going on a secret 
expedition of war, with instructions which are not 
to be opened till he arrives in a certain latitude.” 


From the Spectator. 

MEN AND MANNERS IN AMERICA. 

This very clever work— clever, notin the Aire 
icon sense — is the exact complement of Mr Sta- 
art’s Travels ; the latter gentleman gave us obser- 
vation, and the author of Cyril Thornton, now pre- 
sents us with speculation. It is true that, had Mr. 
Stuart’s mind been of a philosophising tum.he would 
have presented us with some what different conclu- 
sions from those in the volume before us; and 
we cannot conceive an observer of his cool com- 
plexion, gifted with the graceful and flowing style 
of expression and thought which marks the writer 
of Men and Manners in America, as a person of a 
cultivated and wealthy imagination. We have now 
enough concerning America ; more will be too 
much. Mr. Stuart and the present writer supply 
all our deficiencies : they even correct or corrobo- 
rate and commentate the works of Captain Hali 
Mr. Stuart’s work offended nobody, for he simply 
put down what he saw ; and what he saw displeas- 
ed him not. Captain Hall went theorizing and 
sermonizing, careless of the accuracy of his obser- 
vations ; careful only that he should make ail 
things fit into his Procrustean notion of the perfect 
British Constitution. The author before us coo- 
firms every line of Mr. Stuart ; but exhibits, in his 
comments upon his experience, the picture rather of 
his own state of mind as caused by what be met 
with, than a fair calculation of the results of the 
present state of facts to the people themselves. 
But we learn as much from his reasoning against 
as we could from his reasoning for. We see (hoc 
no English gentleman could be happy in America ; 
but it does not thence follow that the whole Stales 
may not be in the enjoyment of a high degree of 
comfort and happiness. It is impossible, educated 
as an English gentleman is, with a contempt and 
repugnance to a mob, ever to be cordial with the 
people; and when he finds the people dominant, 
he is impressed with an intolerable idea of tyran- 
ny. He feels shorn of his privileges, and insulted 
by an overbearing upstart Greasy jackets and 
coarse hands are familiarly brought into contact 
with one who dreads defilement end shrinks with 
habitual horror from shapes in which he has been 
brought up to expect nothing but submission and 
inferiority. In America, he sees the tendency cf 
every thing to a still more complete democracy, 
and he thinks with something like dread of the 
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still “ deeper hell.” Every step to the complete do- 
minion of the people, is in his mind, so much de- 
pravation : he looks back with regret to those crises 
wherein be thinks the country might have been 
saved — that is to say, struck aristocratic. There is 
much cleverness ana plausibility in all this writer’s 
views of America ana her political condition ; but 
they will have no weight with one who reflects 
that in America no class is sacrificed to another — 
that the amount of general prosperity is enormous 
and increasing — that though gentlemen have no 
tacit privileges, the mass of the people have a high 
sense of independence— that though their conver- 
sation, eternally running on party and elections, is 
dull and boring to a person of European attain- 
ments, it is charming to themselves, and gives what 
so many English gentlemen want, a pursuit, and 
utterly destroys ennui. The bustle, contention, 
strife, and struggle, which, according to our au- 
thor, destroy the charities of life, come to an Ame- 
rican in place of some of those charities they rudely 
violate — it is to their taste — they are bom and bred 
in it We allow much, nay, all that our author al- 
leges— that the tendency of every thing in America 
is downwards — that diffusion, and not accumula- 
tion is the order of the day — that the results to a re- 
fined Englishman are painful. What of all this ? 
America is ruled for itself, and not to please Eu- 
ropeans ; and the democratic prejudices are os firmly 
rooted in the American citizen as aristocratic ones 
are in the English gentleman. It must be expected 
that the government, in spirit and deed, partakes of 
the rudeness and imperfection of its sovereign, the 
people : no one will venture to say that the Ameri- 
cans, in their present state, are models of perfec- 
tion — there is ample room for improvement ; but is 
not that improvement going on ? is it not a necessi- 
ty of human nature to improve under the influence 
of freedom, prosperity, and education? They are 
now in a transition state : turning the penny is the 
grand ntmmum bonum, says our author; but there 
will come a time when the penny is allowed to 
rest: then will the arts be encouraged, literature 
be fostered, manners studied, and the science of 
agreeability more extensively taught The Ameri- 
cans have not yet and could not be expected to 
have doffed the t corky's jacket but they think that 
no reason why they should stay away from the 
President’s parties. The author is much disgusted 
at seeing worsted stockings, West country boots, 
dusty jackets, brown necks, and old-fashioned 
home-made gowns, at a grand party given by the 
President These are the very things that would 
have grotfied Mr. Stuart: and here is the difference, 
but not the only difference between the two writers. 
Mr. Stuart, we apprehend, has dwelt much in the 
country — has farmed and planted, and been brought 
a good deal info contact with all classes on matters 
of mutual concern. The author of Cyril Thornton , 
we guess — for we do not know him by name, and for- 
get whether we ever did (a proof, we dare say, of 
our ignorance of what is called “literary” gos- 
sip, and which to us is foolishness,)— has been, proba- 
bly, a dandy in his day, a gentleman of great re- 
finement, whose talent lent a grace even to puppy- 
ism. The man, however, outgrows this first cox- 
combry of the lately-emerged butterfly; service, 
hard service, responsibility, thought, and experi- 
ence, bring forward the treasures of education, and 
call the superior mind into play : at this stage, the 
dandy becomes the true gentleman, and is soon a 
man of the world : but he always remains the aris- 
tocrat In society, no one needs wish a pleasanter 
companion ; in the more intimate relations of life, 
he is a zealous steady friend, a person of scrupu- 
lous honour, and stem integrity. The mass or mob 
he despises, ami whether at on election or at a pub- 
lic meeting, will gratify himself by a sneer, or fur- 
ther his own interests by cheating and gulling the 


I 

poor creatures with a flattering glozing speech full 
of claptraps about liberty, British constitution, and 
happiness of being bom a Briton. Imagine such a 
person in America : he will be feted by the gentle- 
men of that country — that is to say, those whom edu- 
cation and wealth have made refined and inform- 
ed ; but must necessarily be disgusted by the men — 
the citizens of a land where the will of the people 
is the sovereign will, and the business of the lives 
of their great men is to court and persuade it. It 
is very profitable, however, to learn what such a 
man reports of a country in which decidedly the 
most important political experiment is being tried 
that ever was attempted on the face of the globe. 
Moreover, this writer has a manner of communi- 
cating his impressions which must be pleasing to 
every one who has a taste for graceful writing : he 
has humour, taste, style, and (shall we avow it?) 
so inbred is the aristocratic feeling in an English 
gentleman, though our judgment condemns, our 
sympathy goes along with him. It is not improba- 
ble that, exposed to the same circumstances, we 
should feel exactly as he does, and have to main- 
tain a pretty sharp struggle with the aristocratic 
daemon within. We view the progress of America 
with a feeling of triumph ; but we are not at all 
sure that we could get through the country itself in 
good humour. 

The author appeals to have entered upon his 
American residence just at the time Mr. Stuart 
clpsed his. He begins with a description of the 
great New York procession of trades in honour of 
the late Revolution in France, with which the other 
entleman finishes. The different sensations pro- 
uced in the minds of these two writers, by this ex- 
traordinary exhibition, are perfectly curious. The 
sources of the disappointment of the one and 
gratification of the other are perfectly characteris- 
tic : we see the difference between a man of taste, 
and what is called a practical man : both are right 
— the position from which each viewed the same 
object, was the cause of difference. Mr. Stuart has 
no fancy, no sense of the ridiculous: the author of 
Cyril Thornton is critical, refined, sensitive — with 
noble views of the grand, and a heart awaiting to 
have its chords struck by elevating and exciting ob- 
jects. 

This writer’s observations on fogging at our pub- 
lic schools, and the abhorrence of it in America, 
exhibit both the acuteness and the prejudices of 
the author, and also throw light on the state of feel- 
ing in the States: it introduces also an allusion to 
the foul blot of that nation — its actual slavery in 
the South and its virtual slavery in the North. 

“A striking difference exists between the system of 
rewards and punishments adopted in the schools of 
the United States and in those of England. In the 
former, neither personal infliction nor forcible coer- 
cion of any kina is permitted. How far such a sys- 
tem is likely to prove successful, I cannot yet form 
an opinion ; but judging solely from the seminary 
under Dr. Griscomb, I should tie inclined to augur 
favourably of its results. It has always, however, 
appeared strange to me, that the Americans should 
betray so strong an antipathy to the system of the 
public schools of England. There are no other es- 
tablishments, perhaps, in our country, so entirely re- 
publican both in principle and practice. Rank is 
there allowed no privileges, and the only recognized 
aristocracy is that of personal Qualities. Yet these 
schools are for from finding favour in American 
eyes. The system of fagging, in particular, is re- 
garded with abhorrence ; and, since my arrival, I 
nave never met any one who could even speak of 
it with patience. The state of feeling on this mat- 
ter in the two countries presents this curious an- 
omaly: a young English nobleman is sent to West- 
minster or Winchester to brush coats and wash tea- 
cups; while the meanest American storekeeper 
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would redden with virtuous indignation at the very 
thought of the issue of hie loins contaminating hu 
plebeian blood by the discharge of such functions. 

“ This difference of feeling, however, seems to ad- 
mit of easy explanation. In England, the menial 
offices in question form the duties of freemen ; in 
America, even in thoso States where slavery has 
been abolished, domestic service being discharged 
by negroes, is connected with a thousand degrading 
associations. So powerful are these, that I have 
never yet conversed with an American who could 
understand that there is nothing intrinsically dis- 
graceful in such duties ; and their being at all con- 
sidered so, proceeds entirely from a certain confu- 
sion of thought, which connects the office with the 
manners ana character of those by whom it is dis- 
charged. In a country where household services 
are generally performed by persons of respectable 
character, on a level, in point of morals and acquire- 
ments, with other handicrafstmen, it is evident that 
such prejudice could exist in no material degree. 
But it certainly could not exist at all in a country, 
where, for a certain period, such services were per- 
formed by aU, including every rank below royalty. 
Let the iaea of personal degradation, therefore, be 
wholly abstracted, and then the question will rest 
on its true basis — namely, whether such discipline 
as that adopted in our public schools, be favoura- 
ble to the improvement of the moral character or 
not ? 

“In England, the system is believed, from long ex- 
perience, to work practically well. No man will 
say, that British gentlemen, formed under the dis- 
cipline of these institutions, are deficient in high 
bearing.' or in generous spirit ; nor will it readily be 
considered a disadvantage, that those who are af- 
terwards to wield the united influence of rank and 
wealth, should, in their early years, be placed in a 
situation, where their personal and moral qualities 
alone can place them even on an equality with their 
companions. m 

“It is very probable, indeed, that a system suited 
to a country in which gradation of ranks forms an 
integral part of the constitution, may not be adapted 
to another, which differs so widely m these respectB 
as the United States. Here, there is no pride of 
birth or station to be overcome ; and whether under 
circumstances so different, the kind of discipline in 
question might operate beneficially or otherwise, is 
a point on which I certainly do not presume to de- 
cide. 1 only assert my conviction, that in this coun- 
try it has never yet been made the subject of liberal 
and enlightened discussion, and therefore that the 
value of Transatlantic opinion with regard to it is 
absolutely null. The conclusion adopted may be 
right, but the grounds on which it is founded are 
evidently wrong.” 

The author then goes to visit a Black and Brown 
school: we quote his remarks for the benefit of 
America : here is the cancerous shame which eats 
into the heart of that country, and from which the 
death stroke will come if from any quarter. 

“ It has often happened to me, since my arrival in 
this country, to hear it gravely maintained by men 
of education and intelligence, that the negroes were 
an inferior race, a link os it were between man and 
the brutes. Having enjoyed few opportunities of 
observation on people of colour in my own country, 
I was now glad to do enabled to enlarge my know- 
ledge on a subject so interesting. 1 therefore re- 
quested the master to inform me whether the re- 
sults of his experience had led to the inference, that 
the aptitude of the negro children for acquiring 
knowledge was inferior to that of the whites? Inre- 
ply, he assured me they had not done so; and on the 
contrary, declared, that in sagacity, perseverance, 
and capacity for the acquisition ana retention of 
knowledge, his poor despised scholars were equal 


to any boys he ever had known. “But alas! Sr," 
said he, “ to what end are these poor creatures 
taught acquirement, from the exercise of which they 
are destined to be debarred, by the prejudices of 
society ? It is surely but a cruel mockery to culti- 
vate talents when, in the present state of public 
feeling, there is no field open for their useful em- 
ployment Be his acquirements what they may, a 
negro is still a negro ; or, in other words, a creators 
marked out for degradation, and exclusion from 
those objects which stimulate the hopes and pow- 
ers of other men.” 

“I observed, in reply, that I was not aware that, in 
those States in which slavery hod been abolished, 
any such barrier existed as that to which he alluded. 
“ In the State of New York, for instance,” I asked, 
“ are not all offices and professions open to the man 
of colour as well as to the white P* 

u I see, Sir,” replied he, “ that you are not a native 
of this country, or you would not have asked such 
a question.” He then went on to inform me that 
die exclusion in question did not arise from any le- 
gislative enactment, but from the tyranny of that 
prejudice, which, regarding the poor Black as a be- 
ing of inferior order, works its own fulfilment in 
making him so There was no answering this, for 
it accorded too well with my own observations in 
society, not to carry my implicit belief. 

“ The master then proceeded to explain the system 
of education adopted in the school, and subsequently 
afforded many gratifying proofs of the proficiency of 
his scholars. One class were employed in naviga- 
tion, and worked several complicated problems with 
great accuracy and rapidity. A large proportion 
were perfectly conversant with arithmetic, and not 
a few with the lower mathematics. A long and 
rigid examination took place in geography, in the 
course of which questions were answered with a 
facility, which I confess would have puzzled me 
exceedingly, had they been addressed to myself. 

“ I had become so much interested in the little 
party-coloured party before me, that I recurred to 
our former discourse, and inquired of the master, 
what would probably become of his scholars on 
their being sent out into the world ? Some trades, 
some description of labour of course were open to 
them, and 1 expressed my desire to know what 
these were. He told me they were few. The 
class studying navigation were destined to be sai- 
lors ; but let their talents be what they might, it 
was impossible they could rise to be officers of tin* 
paltriest merchantman that entered the waters *>€ 
the United States. The office of cook or steward 
was indeed within the scope of their ambition ; but 
it was just as feasible for the poor creatures to ex- 
pect to become Chancellor of the State, as mate of 
a ship. In other pursuits it was the same. Some 
would become stonemasons or bricklayers, and to 
the extent of carrying a hod or handling a trowel, 
the course was clear oefore them ; but the office of 
master bricklayer was open to them in precisely 
the same sense as the Professorship of Natural Phi- 
losophy. No white artificer would serve under a 
coloured master. The most degraded Irish emi- 
grant would scout the idea with indignation. As 
carpenters, shoemakers, or tailors, they were still 
arrested by the same barrier. In either of the lair 
ter capacities, indeed, they might work for people 
of their own complexion, but no gentleman, would 
ever think of ordering garments of any sort from a 
schneider of cuticle less while than his own. Gro- 
cers they might be, but then who would conceive the 
possibility of a respectable household matron pur- 
chasing tea or spiceries from a vile “ Nigger T As 
barbers, they were more fortunate, and in that capa- 
city might even enjoy the privilege of taking the 
President of the United States by the nose. Through- 
out the Union, the department of domestic service 
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peculiarly belongs to them, though recently they raid Isle. It may be doubted whether the change 
ore beginning to find rivals in the Irish emigrants, has generally been accompanied by much advan- 
who come annually in swarms like locusts. tage. Domestic service in the United States is 

“ On the whole, I cannot help considering it a mis- considered as degrading by nil untainted by the 
take to suppose that slavery has been abolished in curse of African descent. No native American 
the Northern States of the Union. It is true, in- could be induced to it, and popular as the present 
deed, that in these States the power of compulsory President may be, he would, probably, not find one 
labour no longer exists ; and that one human being of his constituents whom any amount of emolument 
within their limits can no longer claim property in would induce to brush his coat or stand behind his 
the thews and sinews of another. But is this all carriage. On their arrival in this country, there- 
that is implied in the boon of freedom ? If the word fore, the Scotch and English, w ho are not partial to 
mean any thing, it must mean the enjoyment ot being looked down upon by their neighbours, very 
equal rights, and the unfettered exercise in each soon get hold of this prejudice; but he of that 
individual of such powers and faculties as God has terrestrial paradise, “ first flower of the earth, and 
given him. In this true meaning of the word, it first gem or the sea,” has no such scruples. Land- 
may be safely asserted, that this poor degraded ing often at the quay of New York, without hat, 
caste are still slaves. They are subjected to the most shoes, and sometimes less dispensable garments, he 
grinding and humiliating of all slaveries, that of is content to put his pride in his pocket, where there 
universal and unconquerable prejudice. The whip is always ample room for its accommodation. But 
indeed, has been removed from the bock of the ne- even with him domestic service is only a temporary 
gro, but the chains are still on his limbs, and he expedient The moment he contrives to scrape to- 
beara the brand of degradation on his forehead, gether a little money, he bids his master good 
What is it but mere abuse of language to call rooming, and fired with the ambition of farming or 
him free, who is tyrannically deprived of all the storekeeping, starts off for the beck country, 
motives to exertion which animate other men ! ** The nuisance of this is, that no White servant is 

The law, in truth, has left him in that most pitiable ever stationary in a place. He comes a mere dod- 
of all conditions, a masterless slave. pole, and is no sooner taught his duty, and become 

44 It cannot be denied, that the negro population a useful member of the house, than he accepts the 
are still compelled, as a class , to be the hewers of Chiltem Hundreds, and a new writ must forthwith 
wood and drawers of water to their fellow-citizens, be issued for a tenant of the pantry. Now, though 
Citizens! there is indeed something ludicrous in the annual elections may be very good things in the 
application of the w ord to these miserable Pariahs, body politic, the most democratic American will pro- 
What privileges do they enjoy as such ? Are they ad- bably admit, that in the body domestic the longer 
misuble upon a jury ? can they enroll themselves in the members keep their seats the better. Habits 
the militia? will a white man ea^with them, or ex- of office are of some value in a volet as well as in a 
tend to them the hand of fellowship ? Alas! if secretary of state, and how these are to be obtained 
these men, so irresistibly manacled to degradation, by either functionary, as matters are at present 
are to be called free, tell us, at least, what stuff ordered in this country, I profess myself at a loss to 
are slaves made of!” understand. 

Mrs. Trollope and others have told us much M When you enter an American house, either in 
of the pride of 14 helps” and the inconvenience of quality of casual visitor or invited guest, the ser- 
“ Blacks ;” but our author puts the painfulness of the vant never thinks of ushering you to the company ; 
subject of service ill a few striking lights, which on the contrary, he immediately disappears, leaving 
may be useful to those who dream of living com- you to explore your way, in a navigation of which 
fortably in the United States. you know notning, or to amuse yourself in the 

44 Another circumstance, probably not without its passage by counting the hat-pegs and umbrellas, 
effect in recommending both paucity and plainness In & strange house, one cannot take the liberty 
of furniture, is the badness of the servants. These of bawling for assistance, and the choice only re- 
are chiefly people of colour, habituated from their mains of opening doors on speculation, with the 
cradle to be regarded as an inferior race, and imminent nsk of intruding on the bedroom of some 
consequently sadly wanting both in moral energy young lady, or by cutting the Gordian knot by 
and principle. Every Lady with whom I have escaping through the only one you know any thing 
conversed on the subject, speaks with envy of about. I confess that the first time I found myself 
the superior comforts and facilities of an English in this unpleasant predicament the latter expedient 
establishment. A coloured servant, they declare, was the one 1 adopted, though I fear not without of- 
requires perpetual supervision. He is an execu- fence to an excellent family, who, having learned 
live, not a deliberate being. Under such circum- the feet of my admission, could not be supposed 
stances, the drudgery that devolves on an Ameri- to understand the motive of my precipitate retreat” 
can matron I should imagine to be excessive. She We have, of course, plenty of condemnation of 
must direct every operation that is going on from the haste with which American meals are dea- 
th© garret to the cellar. She must be her own patched : there fe also no toleration for the filthy 
housekeeper, superintend all the outgoings and habits of spitting and smoking, and strong censure 
comings in, and interfere in a thousand petty and is expressed of the blasphemy and violence of lan- 
annoying details, which, in England, go on like guage as well as the dram-drinking and tipsiness 
clock-work, out of sight and out of thought encountered on board the steam-boats. In the lat- 

44 If it fare so with the mistress of an establishment, ter point the author seems to have been very unfer- 
tile master has no sinecure. A butler is out of the tunate. In his experience of the higher and more 
question. He would much rather know that tho refined persons, such as those in station and of 
keys of his cellar were at the bottom of tho Hudson wealth, this wrriter is more eulogistic than any who 
than in the pocket of black Cscsar, with a fair have preceded him : indeed, his introductions, and, 
opportunity of getting at his Marston or his Bing - we dare say, his personal qualifications, gave him 
ham. Few of the coloured population have energy very extensive opportunities: but of the mass, he 
to resist temptation. The dread of punishment hns brings away most unfavourable impressions. We 
been removed as an habitual motive to exertion, believe that his experience must have been embit- 
but the sense of inextinguishable degradation yet tered by his travelling with a White servant : there 
remains. is no doubt that this would expose him to perpetual 

44 The torment of such servanls has induced many annoyance both in his own and his servant s per- 
families in New York to discard them altogether son, and might frequently make him a mark with 
and supply their places with natives of the Emo- the tipsy democrat. His servant was obliged to 
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brash his master's clothes in secret* and could not 
avoid being subjected to continual expressions of 
contempt for condescending with a white skin to 
perform menial offices. 

The following account of a debate in Congress 
will be new to our readers : indeed, all that is said 
on this subject is admirable, though tinged with a 
colour of ridicule inseparable from the writer's 
modes of viewing things which do not excite his 
enthusiasm. 

“ During my stay in Washington, I had the good 
fortune to be present at one debate in the House of 
Representatives, which excited much public inte- 
rest It related to the appointment of Mr. Ran- 
dolph as Minister to the Court of Russia. The 
circumstances were as follow. Early in 1890, it 
was judged right by the Cabinet of Washington to 
have a resident Minister at the Court of Russia. 
The individual selected for this high appointment 
was Mr. John Randolph, a gentleman of much 
eccentricity, high talents, and confessedly gifted 
with extraordinary powers as a debater. Though 
this gentleman has never held any political office, 
yet he has uniformly engrossed a very large share 
of the public attention, and has had the art, or the 
misfortune, in his own country to attract an unex- 
ampled portion of sincere admiration and vehement 
dislike. No man in America ever brought to debate 
an equal power of biting sarcasm, and few men, 
perhaps, if so gifted, would have used it so un- 
sparingly. With the qualities of a statesman, Mr. 
Randolph is not considered by his countrymen to 
be largely endowed. His true element is opposi- 
tion. He has attacked every successive Adminis- 
tration for the last thirty years ; with what vigour 
and effect those who have writhed under the tor- 
ture of his withering invectives can alone ade- 
quately describe. There is, indeed, something 
almost fearfully ingenious in his employment of 
epithets, which cut, as it were, to the veiy core, 
the objects of his wrath. In habit and feeling no 
man can be more aristocratic than Mr. Randolph, 
yet he has always been tho stanch advocate of 
democratic principles. In one respect he is the 
very converse or Jefferson. He aetests French 
literature and French society, praises England and 
her government, perhaps more than they deserve ; 
and among his strange and multifarious acquire- 
ments must be included an accurate acquaintance 
with the genealogies of the whole British Peerage ! 

“ When the situation of Minister to the Court of 
St Petersburg was offered to this remarkable indi- 
vidual, he candidly informed the President that the 
state of his health was such as to render him inca- 
pable of braving the severities of a Russian climate, 
and that unless permitted to pass the winter months 
in London or Paris, he should feel compelled to de- 
cline the appointment The permission was grant- 
ed, and Mr. Randolph departed on his mission. He 
left however, many enemies behind him, men who 
had suffered under the lash of his eloquence, and 
were naturally anxious to seize every opportunity of 
retorting punishment on so formidable on opponent 
“ A few days before ray arrival in Washington, the 
subject of this appointment had been fairly brought 
into debate, and n Mr. Tristram Burgess, from Rhode 
Island, had made a vehement attack both on Mr. 
Randolph and on the Government This called 
up Mr. Cambreleng, one of the members for New 
York, a gentleman of great talent and decidedly 
the first political economist of the Union, who en- 
tered warmly on the defence of Ministers. There 
is no doubt that Mr. Cambreleng, under the in- 
fluence of temporary excitement, in some degree 
exceeded the legitimate limits of legislative discus- 
sion. Mr. Tristram Burgess happened to be an 
elderly gentleman with a hooked nose, a head bald 
on the summit but the sides of which displayed 
hair somewhat blanched by time. In allusion to 


these personal peculiarities, Mr. Cambreleng cer- 
tainly said something about the fires of Etna glow- 
ing beneath the snows of Caucasus, and also, rather 
unpleasantly, compared his opponent to a bald-head- 
ed vulture. There can be no doubt of the bad taste 
of all this ; and 1 know Mr. Cambreleng well enough 
to entertain the perfect conviction, that had may 
opportunity of subsequent explanation been afford- 
ed him, he would have been most ready to disclaim 
any hasty expression that could be considered per- 
sonally offensive to his opponent 1 1 appeared, how- 
ever, that explanation was neither aemanded nor 
expected. The House adjourned, and nearly three 
weeks elapsed before the subject again came on 
for discussion. 

“ I had no sooner reached Washington than I learn- 
ed that great expectations were excited by the an- 
ticipated reply of Mr. Burgess, who was one of the 
crack orators of the house. Poor Mr. Cambreleog 
was evidently regarded as a doomed man ; his fate 
was sealed ; he could have no chance in a war of 
words with an intellectual giant like Mr. Tristram 
Burgess ! I received congratulations on all hands 
on my good fortune in enjoying at least one oppor- 
tunity of hearing a first-rate specimen of American 
eloquence. In short, the cry was still 44 be comes f 
and when on the appointed day, be did come, it was 
bearing such a mass of written papers as gave 
promise of a prepared and voluminous speech. 

4 ‘ The promise was not belied. Mr. Burgess’s tal- 
ent for diffusion was of the first order, and the 
speech was Shandean. Being, however, what b 
vulgarly called a slow coach , he did not get over the 
ground so rapidly as might have been desired, coo- 
sidering the vast distance he was determined to 
travel. I know at least that he was three days on 
the road, and the point to which he at last conduct- 
ed his passengers appeared to my vision very waiitt- 
lar to tnat from which he started. 

44 Though my curiosity had been a good deal excit- 
ed, the first three sentences were enough to calm 
it. Mr. Burgess was evidently a man of some cle- 
verness', with a tolerable command of words, and a 
good deal of worldly sagacity. He occasionally 
made a good hit, and once or twice showed consio- 
erable adroitness in ponying attack ; but he was 
utterly wanting in taste and imagination; there 
were no felicities either of thought or expression ; 
nor could I detect a trace of any single quality 
which could be ranked among the higher gifts of an 
orator. A three days’ speech from such a man was 
certainly a very serious affair; and though, asm 
matter of duty, on so great an occasion, 1 did bring 
myself to sit out the whole of it, it was done with 
the resolute determination to endure no second 
penance of a similar description. 

“ Were it possible to give any tolerable repent of a 
speech which, of itself, would fill a volume, I would 
willingly appeal to it as exemplifying the justice of 
every blunaer, both of taste and judgment, which 
l have attributed to American eloquence. There 
were scraps of Latin and of Shakspeare ; there were 
words without meaning, and meanings not worth 
the trouble of embodying in words ; there were bod 
jokes, and bad logic, and arguments without logic of 
any kind ; there was abundance of exotic graces 
and home-bred vulgarities ; of elaborate iliuatratioa 
of acknowledged truths ; of vehement invective and 
prosy declamation ; of conclusions without premises, 
and premises that lead to no conclusion ; and yet 
this very speech was the subject of an eight days* 
wonder to the whole Union ! The amount of praise 
bestowed on it by the public journals would have 
been condemned as hyperbolical if applied to an ora- 
tion of Demosthenes. Mr. Burgess, at the termination 
of the session, was feted at New York ; and Rhode 
Island exulted in tho verbal prowess of the mast 
gifted of her sons ! 

44 There can be no doubt, therefore, that the speech 
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of Mr. BargeflB was an excellent speech of the kind; 
and in order to give the reader some more definite 
notion of what that kind was, 1 shall enter on a few 
details. Be it known, then, that a large portion of 
the first day's oration, related to the personal allu- 
sions of Mr. Carabreleng, who as the reader is 
aware, had said something about the snows of Cau- 
casus and bald-headed vultures. Such an affair in 
the British Parliament would probably have been 
settled at the moment, by the good feeling of the 
House. If not, a short and pithy retort was certain- 
ly allowable, and good sense would have prevented 
more. 

But the House of Representatives and Mr. Bur- 
gess manage these affairs differently. The orator 
commenced upon gray hair, and logically drew' the 
conclusion, that as such discoloration was the natu- 
ral consequence of advanced years, any disrespect- 
ful allusion to the effect implied contempt for the 
cause. Now, among every people in the world, 
Mahometan or Christian, civilized or barbarous, old ! 
age was treated with reverence. Even on the au- 
thority of Scripture, we ore entitled to assert that 
the gray head should be regarded as a crown of 
honour. All men must become old, unless they die 
young; and exery member of this House must 
reckon on submitting to the common fate of humani- 
ty, &.c. &c. &c., and so on for about a quarter of on 
hour. 

“ Having said all that human ingenuity could de- 
vise about gray hair, next came bald heads ; and here 
the orator, w ith laudable candour, proceeded to ad- 
mit that baldness might in one sense bo considered 
a defect Nature had apparently intended that the 
human cranium should lie covered with hair, and 
there was no denying that the integument was both 
useful and ornamental. I am not sure whether, at 
this stage of the argument Mr. Burgess took advan- 
tage of the opportunity of impressing the House 
with a due sense of the virtues of bears grease and 
macassar oil. I certainly remember anticipating an 
episode on nightcaps and Welsh wigs, but on these 
the orator was unaccountably silent He duly in- 
formed the House, however, that many of the great- 
est heroes and philosophers could boast little cover- 
ing on their upper region. Aristotle was bald, and 
so was Julius Cnesar, &c. &c. &c. 

It was not till the subject of baldness had become 
as stale and flat, as it certainly was unprofitable, 
that the audience were introduced to the vulture, 
who was kept so long hovering over the head of 
Mr. Burgess’s opponent, that one only felt anxious 
that he should make his pounce and have done w ith 
it. Altogether, to give the vulture — like the devil 
— his due, he was a very quiet bird, and more formi- 
dable from the offensive nature of his droppings, 
than any danger to be apprehended from his beak 
or claws. In truth, ho did seem to be somewhat 
ecurvily treated by the orator, who, after keeping 
him fluttering about’the hall for some three hours, at 
last rather unceremoniously disclaimed all connex- 
ion with him, and announced that he, Mr. Burgess, 
was “ an eagle soaring in his pride of place, and, 
therefore, not by a moping owl to be hawked at and 
killed !” This was too much for gravity, but lucki- 
ly the day’s oration had reached its termination, and 
the House broke up in a state of greater exhilaration 
than could reasonably have been anticipated from 
the nature and extent of the infliction. 

44 We would request attention to the more calm and 
dispassionate observations which follow, on Ameri- 
can eloquence and on the character of its states- 
men and their employment in Congress. There are 
many good remarks on other general subjects: the 
observations on the Tariff are excellent; those on 
Prison Discipline good; but the author does not 
fairly balance the respective merits of the Auburn 
plan and that of Philadelphia. We would recom- 
mend to his perusal the article on that subject in 
Museum. — Vol. XXIII. 


the last Foreign Quarterly Review. The characters 
and sketches of the illustrious men of America are 
drawn with much taste and ability. These Travels 
are, in short, a model in every thing of a personal 
nature : the whole of the writer’s conduct and style 
ives us the strongest impression that we have to 
eal with a perfect English gentleman. As to the 
scenery and the general features of American conn- 
try, the reader will find no more accomplished 
painter than the author : but he was not in search of 
the picturesque, and, except for Niagara, never goes 
out of his way for it : besides, he never ventured 
Westward. He descended the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi, and of the characters of these rivers he gives 
powerful sketches; but the Hudson he saw in win- 
ter and bad weather ; and his business seems to have 
been strictly what he describes it — “ Men and Man- 
ners in America.” 


EXTRACTS FROM ALISON’S HISTORY OF 
EUROPE DURING THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION. 

Death of Madame Roland. 

This heroic woman had been early involved in 
the proscription of the Girondists, of whom her 
splendid talents had almost rendered her the head. 
Confined in the prison of the Abbaye, she employed 
the tedious months of captivity in composing the 
Memoirs, which so well illustrate her eventful 
life. With a firm hand she traced, in that gloomy 
abode, the joyous as well as the melancholy periods 
of her existence; the brilliant dreams and ardent 
patriotism of her youth ; the stormy and eventful 
scenes of her maturer years, the horrors and an- 
guish of her latest days. While suffering under 
the fanaticism of the people, when about to die 
under the violence of the mob, she never abandon- 
ed the principles of her youth, or regretted her 
martyrdom in the cause of freedom. I f the thoughts 
of her daughter and her husband sometimes melted 
her to tears, she regained her firmness on every 
important occasion. Her Memoirs evince unbroken 
serenity of mind, though she was frequently in- 
terrupted in their composition by the cries of those 
whom the executioners were dragging from the 
adjoining cells to the scaffold. 

“ On the day of her trial she was dressed with 
scrupulous care in white. Her fins black hair fell 
in profuse curls to her waist; but the display of its 
beauty was owing to her jailers, who had deprived 
her of all means of dressing it She chose that 
dress as emblematic of the purity of her mind. 
Her advocate, M. Chaveau Ln garde, visited her to 
receive her last instructions ; drawing a ring from 
her finger, she said, — ‘To-morrow I shall De no 
more; 1 know well the fate which awaits me; 
your kind assistance could be of no avail; it would 
endanger you without saving me. Do not there- 
fore, I pray you, come to the Tribunal, but accept 
this as the lost testimony of my regard.’ Her 
defence, composed by herself the night beiore the 
trial, is one of the mo6t eloquent and touching 
monuments of the Revolution. Her answers to the 
interrogatories of the judges, the dignity of her 
manner, the beauty ol her figure, melted even the 
Revolutionary audience with pity. Finding they 
could implicate her in no other way, the President 
asked her if she was acquainted with the place of her 
husband’s retreat ? She replied, that 4 Whether she 
knew it or not she would not reveal it, and that 
there was no law by which she was obliged in 
a court of justice, to violate the strongest feelings 
of nature.’ Upon this she was immediately con- 
demned. When the reading of her sentence was 
concluded, she rose and said, ‘You judge me 
worthy to share the fate of the great men whom 
No. 136-2 S 
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you have assassinated. I shall endeavour to imi- 
tate their firmness on the scaffold.’ She regained 
her prison with an elastic step and beaming eye. 
Her whole soul appeared absorbed in the heroic 
feelings with which she was animated. 

“ She was conveyed to the scaffold in the same 
car with a man whose firmness was not equal 
to her own. While passing along the streets, her 
whole anxiety appeared to oe to support his cour- 
age. She did this with so much simplicity and 
effect, that she frequently brought a smile on the 
lips which were about to perish ! At the place of 
execution she bowed before the gigantic statue 
of Liberty, and pronounced the memorable words, 
4 Oh, Liberty ! how many crimes ore committed in 
your name* When they arrived at the foot of the 
scaffold, she had the generosity to renounce, in 
favour of her companion, the privilege of being 
first executed. 4 Ascend first,’ said she, 4 let me at 
least spare you the pain of seeing my blood flow. 
Turning to the executioner, she asked if he would 
consent to that arrangement ; he replied, 4 That his 
orders were, that she should die toe first’ — < You 
cannot,’ said she, with a smile, 4 1 am sure, refuse a 
woman her last request F Undismayed by the 
spectacle which immediately ensued, she calmly 
bent her head under the guillotine, and perished 
with the serenity she had evinced ever since her 
imprisonment 

44 Madame Roland had predicted that her hus- 
band would not long survive her. Her prophecy 
was speedily fulfilled. A few days afterwanis, he 
was found dead on the road between Paris and 
Rouen ; he had stabbed himself in that situation, 
that he might not, by the situation in which his 
body was found, betray the generous friends who 
had sheltered him in his misfortunes. In his pocket 
was contained a letter, in these terms : — 4 Whoever 
you are, oh ! passenger, who discover my body, re- 
spect the remains of the unfortunate. They are 
those of a man who consecrated his whole life 
to be useful to bis country; who died as he had 
lived, virtuous and unsullied. May my fellow- 
citizens embrace more humane sentiments ; not fear, 
but indignation, made me quit my retreat when I 
heard of the murder of my wife. I loathed a world 
stained with so many crimes. 1 

Death of Robespierre. 

u The conspirators finding themselves abandoned, 
gave themselves up to despair ; the National Guard 
rushed rapidly up the stair, and entered the room 
where Robespierre and the leaders of the revolt 
were assembled. Robespierre was sitting with his 
elbow on his knees, ana his head resting on his 
hand ; Meda discharged his pistol, which broke his 
under jaw, and he fell under the table. St Just 
implored Le Bas to put an end to his life. 4 Coward, 
follow my example,’ said he, and blew out his 
brains. Couthon was seized under a table, feebly 
attempting to strike with a knife, which he wanted 
the courage to plunge in his heart ; Coffinhal, and 
the younger Robespierre, threw themselves from 
the windows, and were seized in the inner court ef 
the building. Henriot had been thrown down the 
stair by Coffinhal, but though bruised and mutilated, 
he contrived to crawl into the entrance of a sewer, 
from whence he was dragged out by the troops 
of the Convention. 

“ Robespierre and Couthon being supposed to be 
dead, xvere dragged by the heels to the Quai Pelle- 
tier, where it was proposed to throw them into the 
river; but it being discovered, when day returned, 
that they still breathed, they were Btretched on 
a board, and carried to the Assembly. The mem- 
bers having refused to admit them, they were con- 
veyed to the Committee of General Safety, where 
Ronespierre lay for some hours stretched on a 
table, with his broken jaw still bleeding, and suf- 


fering alike under bodily pain, and the execratkoi 
of those around him. From thence, he was seat to 
the Conciergerie, where he was confined in the 
same cell which had been occupied by Danton, He- 
bert, and Chaumette. At length he was brought, 
with all his associates, to the Revolutionary Tribu- 
nal, and as soon as the identity of their penoni 
was established, they were condemned. 

44 At four in the morning, on the 29th July, tU 
Paris was in motion to witness the death of tbs 
tyrant He was placed on the chariot between 
Henriot and Couthon, whose remains were as mu- 
tilated as his own ; the crowd, which for Ions bad 
ceased to attend the executions, manifested the 
utmost joy at their late. The blood from his jaw 
burst through the bandage, and overflowed ha 
dress; his race was ghastly pale. He shut h* 
eyes, but could not close his ears against the im- 
precations of the multitude. A woman breaking 
from the crowd, exclaimed — 4 Murderers of all my 
kindred, your agony fills me with joy ; descend to 
hell, covered with the curses of every mother in 
France !' Twenty of his comrades were executed 
before him; when he ascended the scaffold, the 
executioner tore the bandage from his face; the 
lower jaw fell upon his breast, and he uttered a 
yell, which filled every heart with horror. For 
some minutes the frightful figure was held up to 
the multitude; he was then placed under the ue, 
and the last sounds which reached his ears wen 
the exulting shouts, which were prolonged for 
some minutes offer his death. 

Along with Robespierre were executed, Henriot 
Couthon, St Just, Dumas, Coffinhal, Simon and all 
the leaden of the revolt. St. Just alone displayed 
the firmness, which had so offen been witneacri 
among the victims whom they hod sent to the wf 
fold. Couthon wept with terror ; the othen died 
uttering blasphemies, which were drowned in the 
cheers of the people. They shed tears for jw, 
they embraced each other in transport, they crowd- 
ed round the scaffold to behold the bloody remain 
of the tyrants. 4 Yes, Robespierre, there is a God T 
said a poor man as he approached the lifele* body 
of one so lately the object of dread ; his fall was 
felt by all present as an immediate manifestation of 
the Divinity.” 

AMERICAN REFUGEE SLAVES. 

[Being part of an article on the British Slave Cdosxt, 
in Blackwood’s Magazine .] 

Thx American refugee slaves are the next dm 
who deserve notice. They have been settled m 
Trinidad, and consisted, I believe, cm their anriil 
there about eighteen yean ago, of 1100 men. X# 
women, and 217 children ; altogether, 1626. ’ll** 
were, I believe, principally field slaves, or agricri- | 
tural labourers when in the United States. Great 
Britain paid these States, for these people, the 
sum of twelve hundred and fifty thousand dollii*. 
making, with the expense of the commission at 8- 
Petersburg, attending the reference to the Empen* 
of Russia, and the additional expense of transpart- 
ing them from America to Trinidad, a sum exceed- 
ing 300,0004 sterling. Since they went there, they 
have cost the British Government upward* « 

30.0004 sterling more, besides the value of 
land, sixteen acres given to each grown up pen® 
some of it in cultivation of provimons, cocoa. Ar- 
above, if land is to be taken worth any tbrif* 

60.0004 more ; or together, 400,0004 sterling on the 
free labour speculation. I passed through a part® 
their location in January last, and have coflecw 
a particular and accurate account of the whok 
They have done nothing : they are scattered, aad 
utterly demoralized. 
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.American Refugee Slaves.- 

These people were located in the vicinity of 
Saoannah-ie-Urande. the most fertile pert of Trini- 
dad. They were settled in companies in a military 
way. The cultivation of provisions for their own 
supply, and some product (or exportation, as direct- 
ed by Sir Ralph Woodford, was abandoned in con- 
sequence of orders from England. Mr. Mitchell, 
their superintendent, with a salary of 4002. sterling 
per annum, endeavoured to keep them all at work 
on his own estate, by pesBuading them that they 
would not get paid if they wrought on any other. 
He had then an estate with about thirty slaves, 
yielding a fair return, and clear of debt About 
this time be sent to England some sugar, as he 
said, the produce of free labour , about which a 
great noise was made. The fact was, that notwith- 
standing his unlimited authority, and the applica- 
tion of the whip, to the extent tnat the flagellations 
indicted amongst these people exceeded those in- 
flicted on all the sugar plantations in the districts 
of both Naparimas, still these people would not 
work, nor could he obtain any labour from them at 
a profit, which compelled him to purchase a consi- 
derable number of slaves, at a very high rate, in 
order to carry on the cultivation of nis estate. 
From this cause it got deeply in debt at the com- 
mencement of the late ruinously low prices of 
sugar; and it is now, after his death, in the hands 
of a mortgagee, and his family left without a far- 
thing! Government discontinued the superinten- 
dent* at the beginning of last year, since which 
period these people have begun to scatter them- 
selves all over the country. Only about a thousand 
of them can be found. They go upon estates where 
they are supported by the slaves. A few among 
them occasionally engage in the labour of cutting 
wood and canes, in order to procure rum and a lit- 
tle salt fish, and such clothes as will cover their 
nakedness. They drink rum to excess. Those 
who engage in cutting wood, never drink less than 
a bottle a-day, and two if they can get it These 
people, together with the free Indians and Spanish 
peons, look with contempt upon an estate that has 
not got a still upon it! Wnen they first arrived 
from America, they were both a moral and religi- 
ous people. Without teachers, they for a time per- 
formed their public and private devotions regularly, 
and in a very serious manner. With their freedom, 
however, their religion has vanished. There is 
now neither church nor school in any of the settle- 
ments. The former preachers have degenerated 
into irreclaimable drunkards. A schoolmaster, late- 
ly sent among them, has been obliged to retire, on 
account of want of success, encouragement and 
pay, and is now obliged to cut canes, in order to 
support his existence ! The timber which had been 
cut and dragged a considerable distance from the 
woods, for the purpose of building a church and a 
school-house, now lies rotting on uie ground. Not 
one will put a hand to it Government cruelly 
neglected these people. They pointedly refused 
to send diem a religious teacher until about eigh- 
teen months ago, when the Bishop of Barbadoes 
sent a clergyman with a salary of 3002. sterling per 
annum, for the establishment When he arrived 
on the coast, about six miles distant not one of 
them, either for love or money, would engage to 
carry his baggage. It was carried to the settle- 
ment by slaves. Disgusted and terrified at what 
he saw and heard, he only remained among them 
for a few days, when he left declaring that nothing 
could induce him to return or stay among such a 
set of savages. In fact the only instructors and 
helpmates that Government sent among them, were 
a set of dirty, ignorant and savage Congo women, 
rescued from die wreck of a Spanish slave-ship at 
Anegada, and sent from Tortola to this settlement 
in Trinidad, at the expense of £385 5s. sterling, to 
the British Treasury. 


-The Romance of Politics. 

From Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

THE ROMANCE OF POLITICS. 

It is well known that upon the abdication of 
Charles X., Beranger, the most philosophic of mo- 
dern poets, exclaimed, “ On a detrone la chanson /” 
The ludicrous had disappeared with the ancien 
regime. In like manner did «oe exclaim, when the 
Lord Mayor’s feast of 1830 decreed the downfall 
of the Tories, “The romance of politics is at an 
end.” No more petticoat ministries ; no more Rosa- 
Matilda pensions ! There was a rumour of an ex- 
Chancelloress at the feet of Lord Durham — the 
echo died away — and from that day to this, Cupid 
has been superseded in the Cabinet Council. The 
romantwues among the young reporters are there- 
fore sadly to seek in those tender episodes which 
enlivened the holidays of Walmer Castle. The 
laurels of the Woolsack disdain a single rose ; and 

were it not for the loveliness of Laay G , 

the Whig Ministry would make a sorry show', even 
in the annals of the drawing-room. 

A very tender subject is, however, beginning to 
agitate the sensibility of the weavers of political 
romance. The Heiress Presumptive is advancing 
towards the age when princesses are wooed, and 
kingdoms won ; and the elevation in life of Prince 
Leopold, Cadet of Saxe-Coburg Saalfeld, already 
creates a stir among the microscopic Highnesses of 
Germany. The attic stories of the palaces of half* 
a-dozen capitals whose dominions are too minute 
for the map, appear to be in a state of commo- 
tion ; and the Princesses dowager of Reuss-this and 
Saie-th e-other, are busily occupied in mending up 
the shirts and stockings of their Ernests and Gus- 
tavuses, with a view to despatching them to the 
probation-preliminary of Almack’s, and Lady Grey’s 
assemblies. When Lady Keith (now the wife of 
Count Flahault, and then Miss Mercer Elphinstone) 
obliged the young Saxon Captain and Serene High- 
ness with a letter of introduction to Princess Char- 
lotte of England, very little could she have antici- 
pated the time when King Leopold of Belgium 
would extend his royal hand for ner to kiss. But 
the lesson has not been thrown away, either upon 
her ladyship or those gothic Sovereignties which 
so closely resemble the Marquisate of Carrabas; 
and there has not been such a commotion among 
the tiny regalities which furnish twenty men per 
kingdom to the confederation of the Rhine, since 
the crusade of Walter the Penniless. 

Scarcely was it known on the Elbe that the young 
prince of Cumberland had inherited the physical 
visual infirmity of his grandfather, and that cir- 
cumstances might render it difficult to bestow a 
preference upon the son of the Duke of Cambridge, 
than the Nassaus began to number their tribes, and 
all the Protestant feeders upon royal sauer kraut 
to calculate upon the personal attractions of their 
junior branches : The old women of France per- 
suaded themselves that the Duke of Orleans, like 
Paolo of Rimini, was gone a- wooing for his bro- 
ther; — and the black Brunswickers asserted that 
Duke William would shortly return with white 
favours. Since the days of Portia and Belmont, 
never was there seen such a congress of suitors! 

Yet the question has its serious side. On the 
event of this frivolous wooing, of this preference 
to be accorded by a child, how much of the future 
destinies of England hang suspended ! Is there no 
hope of an amendment m that relic of barbarism, 
our Royal Marriage Bill ? a Bill which renders the 
interests of Great Britain tributary to those of the 
Kingdom of Hanover ! — a Bill which legislates for 
England as for a feof of the Empire ! For three 
years pest, the most popular of his Majesty’s bro- 
thers has been the husband of an amiable woman, 
the daughter of an Irish Earl, without obtaining 
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the aid of Parliament in the legalization of a mar- Under the turf of England, seem'd not half, 
riage lawful in the eye of Heaven ; and now, in Not half so much to part me from my child 
defiance of the spirit of the times, some high and As these dark woods. It lav beside our home, 
mighty transparency, formed in the schools of Jena, And I could watch the sunshine, through all boais, 
Berlin, or Gottingen, ignorant of our very language, Loving and clinging to the grassy spot, 
and insensible to the spirit of our constitution, will And 1 could dress its greensward with fresh flow* 
probably be imported, duty free, as a government ers, 

oargain, to receive the hand of the daughter of the Familiar, meadow-flowers. O’er thee, my babe, 
Duke of Kent, and the inheritance of our ancient The primrose will not blossom! Oh! that now, 
monarchy! AVe own we never regarded with a Together, by the fair young sister’s side, 
favourable eye the cousinly alliance pointed out by We lay, ’midst England’s valleys ! 
the partiality of the Tories ; and now it appears Husband. Dost thou grieve, 

unaccomplisnable. The security of the succession Agnes ! that thou hast follow’d o’er the deep 
unquestionably demands an early marriage for the An exile’s fortunes? If it thus can be, 
heiress presumptive; a marriage to be solemnized Then, after many a conflict cheerily met, 
at a penod when the two Princes George will, we My spirit sinks at last 


our national 


trust, be pursuing their studies at one of our national Agnes. Forgive, forgive ! 

universities. A boy and girl upon the throne would, My Edmund, pardon me ! Oh ! grief is wild— 
we conceive, throw a more mischievous measure of Forget its words, quick spray-drops from a fount 
power into the hands of favourites and family con- Of unknown bitterness ! Thou art my home ! 
nexions, than even the union of the future Queen Mine only and my blessed one. Where’er 
of England with one of her distinguished subjects. Thy warm heart beats in its true nobleness. 

There is my country, Merc my head shall rest 

And throb no more. Oh ! still by thy strong lore 

Bear up the feeble reed ! 

From Blackwood’s Magazine. [Kneeling down with the child in her arms. 

And thou, my God ! 

BURIAL OF AN EMIGRANT’S CHILD IN Hear my soul’s cry from this dread wilderness, 
THE FOREST. Oh! hear, and pardon me. If I have made 

This treasure, sent from thee, too much the aik 
by mbs. hem A ns. Fraught with mine earthward-clinging happiness, 

Forgetting Him who gave, and might resume. 
Scene. — The banks of a solitary river in an Ameri- Oh ! pardon me. 
can Forest. A tent under pine-trees in the fore- If nature hath rebellU 

ground. Agnes sitting before the tent with a child And from thy light turn’d wilfully away, 
in her arms , apparently sleeping. Making a midnight of her agony. 

When the despairing passion other clasp 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


BY MRS. HEM AN 8. 


Agnes. Surely ’tis all a dream — a fever-dream! Was from its idol stricken at one touch 
Tne desolation and the agony — Of thine Almighty hand — Oh, pardon me ! 

The strange red sunrise — and the gloomy woods, By thy Son’s anguish pardon. In the soul 
So terrible with their dark giant boughs, Tne tempests and the waves will know thy vuice- 

And the broad lonely river ! all a dream ! Father, say, “ Peace, be still !” 

And my boy’s voice will wake me, with its clear, [Giving the child to her Husband- 

Wild, singing tones, as they were wont to come Farewell, my babe. 

Through the wreath’d sweet-brier, at my lattice panes Go from my bosom now to other rest! 

In happy, happy England ! Speak to me! With this last kiss on thine unsullied brow, 

Speak to thy mother, bright one ! she hath watch’d And on thy pale calm cheek these contrite tear*, 
All the dread night beside thee, till her brain I yield thee to thy Maker. 

Is darken’d by swift waves of fantasies, Husband. Now. my wife. 

And her soul faint with longing for thy voice. Thine own meek holiness beams forth once more 
Oh ! I must wake him with one gentle kiss A light upon my path. Now shall 1 bear. 

On his lair brow ! From thy dear arms, the slumberer to repose — 

( Shtidderingly ) The strange damp thrilling touch ! With a calm, trustful heart 
The marble chill ? Now, now it rushes back — Agnes. My Edmund, where — 

Now l know all ! — dead -^-dcad ! — a fearful word ! Where wilt thou lay him ? 

My boy hath left me in the wilderness, Husband. Seest thou where the spire 


To journey on without the blessed light Of yon dark cypress reddens in the sun 

In his deep loving eyes — he’s gone— he’s gone! To burning gold ? — there— o’er yon willow-tuft? 

[Her Husband enters. Under that native desert-monument 
Husband. Agnes, my Agnes ! hast thou look’d thy Lies his lone bed. Our Hubert since the dawn, 
last With the gray mosses of the wilderness 

On our sweet slumberer’s face? The hour is come — Hath lined it closely through; and there breathed 
The couch made ready for his last repose. forth, 

Agnes. Not yet ! thou canst not take him from me E’en from the fulness of his own pure heart 


A wild, sad forest-hymn — a sang of tears. 

If he' but left me for a few short days, Which thou wilt learn to love. I heard the boy 

This were too brief a gazing-time, to draw Chanting it o’er his solitary task, 

His angel-image into my fond heart As wails a wood* bird to the thrilling leaves. 

And fix its beauty there. And now— oh ! now, Perchance unconsciously. 

Never again the laughter of his eye Agnes. My gentle son » 

Shall send its gladdening summer through my soul, Th’ affectionate, the gifted! — With what joy — 
Never on earth again. Yet yet delay ! Edmund, rememberest thou ? — with what bright yj 

Thou canst not take him from me. His baby-brother ever to his arms 

Husband. My belov’d ! Would spring from rosy sleep, and playfully 

Is it not God hath taken him ? the God Hide the rich clusters of his gleaming hair 

That took our first- bom. o’er whose early grave In that kind youthful breast ! — Oh ! now no more— 

Thou didst bow down thy saint-like head, and say, But strengthen me, my God ! and melt my heart, 

“ His will be done !” Even to a well-spring of adoring tears, 

Agnes. Oh ! that near household grave, For many a blessing left 
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( Bending over the Child.) Once more farewell : 

Oh : the pale piercing sweetness of that look, 

How can it be sustained ? Away, away ! 

[After a short pause. 

Edmund, my woman’s nature still is weak — 

I cannot see thee render dust to dust ! 

Go thou, my husband, to thy solemn task ; 

I will rest here, and still my soul with prayer 
Till thy return. 

Husband. Then strength be with thy prayer, 
Peace on thy bosom. Faith and heavenly hope 
Unto thy spirit Fare thee well a while ! 

We must be Pilgrims of the Woods again, 

After this mournful hour. 

[He goes out with the child. Agnes kneels in prayer. 
After a time voices without are heard singing 

THE FUNERAL HYMN. 

Where the long reeds quiver, 

Where the pines make moan, 

By the forest-river, 

Sleeps our babe alone. 

England’s field-flowers may not deck his grave, 
Cypress-shadows o’er him darkly wave. 

Woods unknown receive him, 

’Midst the mighty wild ; 

Yet with God we leave him, 

Blessed, blessed child : 

And our team gush o’er his lovely dust. 
Mournfully, yet still from hearts of trust 

Though his eye hath brighten’d 
Oft our weary way. 

And his clear laugh lighten’d 
Half our hearts’ dismay; 

Still in Hope we give bock what was given, 
Yielding up the Beautiful to Heaven. 

And to Her who bore him, 

Her who long must weep, 

Yet shall Heaven restore him 
From his pale, sweet sleep! 

Those blue eyes of Love and Peace again 
Through her soul will shine, undimm’d by pain. 

Where the long reeds quiver. 

Where the pines make moan, 

Leave we by the river 
Earth to earth alone I 

God and Father! may our joumeyingson 
Lead to where the blessed boy is gone ! 

From the Exile’s sorrow, 

From the Wanderer’s dread 

Of the night and morrow, 

Early, brightly fled ; 

Thou hast called him to a sweeter home 
Than our lost one o’er the Ocean’s foam. 

Now let Thought behold him 
With his angel look, 

Where those arms enfold him, 

Which benignly took 

Israel's babes to their Good Shepherd’s breast. 
When his voice their tender meekness bless’d. 

Turn thee, now, fond Mother 1 
From thy dead, oh! turn! 

Linger not, young Brother, 

Here to dreamand mourn : 

Only kneel once more around the sod, 

Kneel, and bow submitted hearts to God t , 


! From the same. 

I WOOD-WALK AND HYMN— by mrs. hemans. 

Move along these shades 
In gentleness of heart ; with gentle hand 
Touch — for there is a spirit in the woods. 

I Wordsworth. 

FATHER.— CH ILD. 

Child. There are the aspens, with their silvery 
leaves 

Trembling; for ever trembling ! though the lime 
And chestnut boughs, and those long arching sprays 
Of eglantine, hang still, as if the wood 
Were all one picture ! 

Father. Host thou heard, my boy, 

The peasant’s legend of that quivering tree 1 
Child. No, father ; doth he say the fairies dance 
Amidst the branches ? 

Father. Oh ! a cause more deep, 

More solemn, far, the rustic doth assign 
To the strange restlessness of those wan leaves! 
The cross, he deems, the blessed cross, whereon 
The meek Redeemer bowed his head to death. 
Was framed of aspen wood ; and since that hour, 
Through all its race the pole tree hath sent down 
A thrilling consciousness, a secret awe, 

Making them tremulous, when not a breeze 
Disturbs the airy thistle-down, or shakes 
The light lines of the shining gossamer. 

Child, {after a pause.) Dost thou believe it father? 
Father. Nay, my child, 

We walk in clearer light. But yet, even now, 
With something of a lingering love I read 
The characters, by that mysterious hour, 

Stamp’d on the reverential soul of man 
In visionary days ; and thence thrown back 
On the fair forms of nature. Many a sign 
Of the great sacrifice which won us Heaven, 

The Woodman and the Mountaineer can trace 
On rock, on herb, and flower. And be it so! 

They do not wisely that, with hurried hand, 

Would pluck these salutary fancies forth 
From their strong soil witiun the Peasant’s breast 
And scatter them — far, far too fast! — away 
As worthless weeds Oh ! little do we know 
When they have soothed, when saved ! 

But come, dear boy ! 

My words grow tinged with thought too deep for 
thee. 

Come, — let us search for violets. 

Child. Know you not 

More of the legends which the Woodmen tell 
Amidst the trees and flowers ? 

Father. Wilt thou know more ? 

Bring then the folding leaf, with dark brown stains. 
There — by the mossy roots of yon old beech, 

Midst the rich tuft of cowslips— see’st thou not ? 
There is a spray of woodbine from the tree 
Just bending o’er it, with a wild bee’s weight 
Child. The Arum leaf? 

Father. Yes, these deep inwrought marks, 
The villager will tell thee— (and with voice 
Lower’d in his true heart’s reverent earnestness) — 
Are the flower’s portion from th’ atoning blood 
On Calvary shed. Beneath the cross it grew ; 

And, in the vase-like hollow of its leaf, 

Catching from that dread shower of agony 
A few mysterious drops, transmitted thus 
Unto the groves and hills, their sealing stains, 

A heritage, for storm or vernal wind 
Never to waft away ! 

And hast thou seen 

The Passion-flower ? — It grows not in the woods. 
But ’midst the bright things brought from other 
climes. 
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Child. What, the pale atarahaped flower, with 
purple streak* 

And light green tendrils ? 

Father. Thou hast mark'd it well. 

Yes, a pale, starry, dreamy-looking flower, 

As from a land of spirits ! — To mine eye 
Those faint wan petals — colourless — and yet 
Not white, but shadowy — with the mystic lines 
(As letters of some wizard language gone) 

Into their vapour-like transparence wrought, 

Bear something of a strange solemnity, 

Awfully lovely ! — and the Christian’s thought 
Loves, in their cloudy penciling, to find 
Dread symbols of his Lord’s last mortal pangs. 

Set by God’s hand — The coronal of thorns — 

The Cross — the wounds — with other meanings 
deep. 

Which i wiU teach thee when we meet again 
That flower, the chosen for the martyr’s wreath, 
The Saviour’s holy flower. 

But let us pause : 

Now have we reach'd the very inmost heart 
Of the old wood. — How the green shadows close 
Into a rich, clear, summer darkness round, 

A luxury of gloom ! — Scarce doth one ray, 

Ev’n when a soft wind parts the foliage, steal 
O’er the bronzed pillars of these deep arcades ; 

Or if it doth, ’tis with a mellow’d hue 
Of glow-worm-colour’d light 

Here, in the days 

Of Pagan visions, would have been a place 
For worship of the wood-nymphs ! Through these 
oaks 

A small, fair gleaming temple might have thrown 
The quivering image of its Dorian shafts 
On the stream’s bosom : or a sculptured form. 
Dryad, or fountain-goddess of the gloom, 

Have bow’d its head o’er that dark crystal down, 
Drooping with beauty, as a lily droops 
Under bright rain : — but toe, my child, are here 
With God, our God, a Spirit ; who requires 
Heart-worship, given in spirit and in truth ; 

And this high knowledge-— deep, rich, vast enough 
To fill and hallow all the solitude. 

Makes consecrated earth where’er we move. 
Without the aid of shrines. 

What! dost thou feel 

The solemn whispering influence of the scene 
Oppressing thy young heart ? that thou dost draw 
More closely to my side, and clasp my hand 
Faster in thine ? Nay, fear not, gentle child ! 

*Tis Love, not Fear, whose vernal breath pervades 
The stilnees round. Come, sit beside me here, 
Where brooding violets mantle this green slope 
With dark exuberance — and beneath these plumes 
Of wavy fern, look where the cup-moss holas 
In its pure crimson goblets, fresh and bright, 

The starry dews of morning. Rest awhile, 

And let me hear once more the woodland verse 
I taught thee late — ’twas made for such a scene. 
(Child speaks.) 


WOOD HYMN. 


Broods there some spirit here ? 

The summer leaves hang silent as a cloud. 

And o’er the pools, all sull and darkly clear, 

The wild wood-hvacinth with awe seems bow’d ; 
And something or a tender cloistral gloom 
Deepens the violet’s bloom. 

The veiy light, that streams 
Through the dim aewy veil of foliage round. 
Comes tremulous with emerald-tinted gleams. 

As if it knew the place were holy ground ; 

And would not startle, with too bright a burst, 
Flowers, all divinely nurs'd. 


Wakes there some spirit here? 

A swift wind fraught with change, comes rushing 

by* 

And leaves and waters, in its wild career. 

Shed forth sweet voices— each a mystery ! 

Surely some awful influence must pervade 
These depths of trembling shade! 

Yes, lightly, softly move ! 

There is a Power, a Presence in the woods ; 

A viewless Being, that with Life and Love 
Informs the reverential solitudes : 

The rich air knows it, and the mossy sod — 

Thou, Thou art here, my Goa ! 

And if with awe we tread 
The Minster-floor, beneath the storied pane. 

And midst the mouldering banners of the dead ; 
Shall the green voiceful wild seem less Thy fane. 
Where Thou alone hast built ? — where arch and 
roof 

Are of thy living woof? 

The silence and the sound 
In the lone places, breathe alike of Thee; 

The Temple-twilight of the gloom profound. 

The dew-cup of the frail anemone. 

The reed by every wandering whisper thrill’d— 
All, all with thee are fill’d ! 

Oh ! purify mine eyes. 

More and yet more, by Love and lowly Thought, 
Thy Presence, Holiest One ! to recognise, 

In these majestic aisles which Thou hast wrought? 
And ’midst their sealike murmurs, teach mine ear 
Ever Thy voice to hear ! 

And sanctify my heart 
To meet the awful sweetness of that tone. 

With no faint thrill, or self-accusing start. 

But a deep joy the heavenly Guest to own ; 

Joy, such as dwelt in Eden's glorious bowers 
Ere Sin had dimm’d the flowers. 

Let me not know the change 
O’er Nature thrown by Guilt ! — the boding sky. 
The hollow leaf-eounas ominous and strange, 

The weight wherewith the dark tree-shadow's lie’ 
Father ! oh ! keep my footsteps pure and free, 

To walk the woods with Thee ! 


From Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

HYMN TO THE DAYLIGHT. 

Come from the crystal chambers of thy rest, 

O Light? the life of sleep-forsaken eyes! 

The Earth has worn a sorrow, since tne west 
Tracked thy last footstep in the purple skies;— 

The air is sick with darkness, and the breast 
Of the old deep slow heaves with hollow sighs. 

Cast on this world of gloom, and grief, and fear. 

Thy torch of sparkling beams; Fair Light, appear t 

Come l for the earth shows ghastly ; clammy dews 
Load the chill forest ; dark the meadows lie: 

Music is mute ; all lovely scents and hues 
Are dead or hidden : — through the rack an high 

The errant Moon her lonely path pursues. 
Hymned by the wailing winds, that pant and sigh. 

I Like parted spirits o’er the corpse of earth 

Bring glory forth : O give the Morning birth! 

There be worn watchers thirsting for that right. 
Perplexed with sudden fears, and wan with aw* : 
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Old griefs have risen, and moaned the livelong 
night ; 

And graves have yielded bloodless shapes, to 
draw 

The shivering wretch’s curtain : — vague affright 
Hath sate in painted halls and huts of straw, 

And bound the strangling sleepers in a chain 
Of frenzied dreams. O give them breath again! 

And there have been stem visitants, that haste 
In the thick darkness to the watcher’s ear, 
Telling unwelcome histories of the past; 

And, raising from the gloom, with words severe, 
Guilt, weakness, error suffered or embraced, 

Have bid forgotten wrong and shame appear ; 
Till conscience shrank, and started at the view 
Of gathered ill, yet owned the picture true. 

Come l there are soft, yet wo-provoking, sprites. 
Bom of light fancy in the teeming brain, 

That chase the soul with shew of fond delights. 
And baseless hopes, and prizes none may gain ; 
Most mocking bliss ! that wakened sense requites 
With blank regrets, and disappointment vain ! 
Come ! ere the bright possessions grow too fair, 
And madness strike the eyes that find them air! 

Day hath enough of mourning ! Come, and still 
The vision-anguish, drawn from phantom themes, 
That strikes the passive sense with fancied ill, 

And darkens slumber with distressful dreams 
Of friends grown false, of bitter wrongs that chill 
The spint’s trust; with childish grief, that streams 
In tears most passionate from sleeping eyes, 

And adds a shade to waking miseries. 

Come, and win back to earth the vagrant, Thought ; 

Haste l for its might grows fearful when alone : 
Free from the slumbering clay wherein it wrought. 
It seeks to pierce the veil of mystery thrown 
Betwixt the seen and hidden ; and, distraught 
With sounds half-heard, and sights obscurely 
shewn, 

Eager and dizzied with its strange delight. 

Throbs o’er the gulf where Life and Death unite. 

And Night hath memories. From the broken chain 
Of warm affection worn in youth’s fair spring, 
From loves the tomb hath severed yet not slain ; 

From hopes that once were happiness, they bring 
A strain of sad bereavement ; while a tram 
Of plaintive spectres to the mourner cling, 

Most dear, yet oh ! most thrilling ; and his breath 
Faints at the silent earnestness of Death ! 

life may not bear such pangs of sick regret — 
Alas! most vain! the task of labouring still 
Through Day’s incessant toil, and wear, and fret. 
They make too heavy. Wake the languid will 
To hope and struggle; bid the heart forget 
''A void it must not feel, and cannot fill ; 

Chase the fond gloom those dear subduing shades 
Cast o’er the soul that craves all strengthening aids. 

Shine through the half-lit chamber, where the hours 
Creep with slow misery past the sick man's bed ; 
Allay the restless burning that devours 

Tne fevered frame when fickle sleep hath fled ; 
.Let thy sweet mate, the morning-breath of flowers, 
Cool the hot pulses of his weary head. 

O! he hath tossed and yearned in long, long strife ; 
Shed o’er his couch thy smile, O joy of life ! 

Symbol of freedom, open truth and right. 

Shoot thy keen arrows through this gloom below, 


i Where, in the shelter of accomplice night, 

The prowling caitiff strikes his coward blow, 
And pale-eyed traitors’ whispering bands unite. 
And rapine prowls, nnd lawless passions glow ; 
Shine out, — abash the guilt that shrinks from day. 
And scare its slaves, like vultures, from their prey! 

Hark ! what glnd music bursts from Nature’s tongue. 
To hail the opening of thy seraph-eye ! 

The mountain peaks m glory forth have sprung. 
The sun-kissed waters sparkle to the sky ; 

The air is quick with fragrance; Earth has flung 
Her funeral robe aside : sick phantoms fly ; 

Vain dreams and sadness, mystery and shade 
Are fled : Tis day ! The wakened world is glad 1 


From the Examiner. 


WAR IN THE EAST. 


The contest which for the last three years has 
been carrying on in the East, appears at last to be 
brought to a close. All accounts which have ar- 
rived for this month past, unite in representing the 
army of the Sultan of Egypt as retiring within the 
limits which have been fixed on in a treaty of peace, 
and we may now, therefore, take a general view of 
the result of the war as it affects the political posi- 
tion and interests of all parties concerned, viz., 
Mahomet Ali the Sultan of Egypt and his son 
Ibrahim, the Sultan of Constantinople, the Czar 
of Russia, and the other Sovereigns of Europe and 
their respective subjects. 

The Sultan of Egypt has been the principal 
gainer; the treaty of peace leaves him in posses- 
sion of his former territories of Egypt, and the new 
acquisitions of Palestine and Syna with the neigh- 
bouring territories, extending as far as that great 
natural boundary Mount Taurus, which separates 
his newly acquired dominions from the provinces 
anciently known under the name of Asia Minor. 
He has tnus an immense acceaion of people brought 
under his sway, of at least three to four millions, 
including the rich cities of Damascus and Aleppo, 
and many valuable seaport towns. He has now 
the means of rewarding his friends, and attaching 
them to the fortunes of his family. He has also 
gained the Turkish provinces on tne coast of Ara- 
bia, and a great influence over the sacred territory 
of Islamism, as the protector of the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina, the resort of the pilgrims. As 
the possessor of Damascus it will be his duty also 
to conduct, by his lieutenants, the grand procession 
of the Hadj, or pilgrims, from all the provinces of 
the Turkish dominion, which will there assemble ; 
by which means he will always have it in his power 
to form a party amongBt the chief men of the em- 
pire. With his glory of past military success, his 
vast revenues aim military means, he may now sit 
down a great Sovereign to consolidate his power 
and organise future enterprises when opportunity 
shall occur. But with all nis glory and all his ac- 

S iuisitions it is clear that the Sultan of Egypt must 
eel himself to be a disappointed man. The whole 
Turkish empire was within his grasp. His troops 
were close on the capital; his emissaries every 
where met with a friendly reception in the pro- 
vinces of Asia, and the sight of his colours on the 
Bosphorus would have been the signal for the 
Turkish population of Constantinople to rise to one 
man to dethrone the last of the Ottomans and pio- 
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claim Mahomet Ali as the Caliph, the Chief of the 
Faithful, the restorer of orthodox faith, and the 
founder of a new dynasty under which the empire 
might yet regain its strength and its glory. In vain 
the French ambassador blustered and threatened, 
having no available force to support his denuncia- 
tions ; in vain did England protest against his ad- 
vance ; a few weeks would have seen Ibrahim in 
undisputed possession of all the empire, had not Rus- 
sia interposed with a fleet and army which he was 
not prepared to encounter, and his father was com- 
pelled to accept with reluctance and regret a treaty 
which gave him territory which only a few years 
ago was probably far beyond the range of his utmost 
hope. 

That he or his son will renew the attempt when 
opportunity occurs may be regarded as certain. 

Mahomet of Turkey has had the mortification to 
be conquered in war by the Czar, and afterwards 
to become indebted to his conqueror for the pre- 
servation of his life, and for that portion of the 
dominions which remains to him. This sovereign 
has proved himself to be unequal to the crisis in 
which he has been placed, and perhaps barely suf- 
ficient to guide the affairs of government in ordi- 
nary times. That the empire of Turkey was fallen 
far behind the lowest states of Europe m the career 
of improvement in the arts of peace and war was 
evident, and it became necessary to make an at- 
tempt at renovation if her existence as a nation 
was to be preserved. But Mahomet was unequal 
to the task, and the measures which he pursued 
were most unsuitable, as they only destroyed what 
was in existence and could not substitute better 
instead. 

Mahomet's reign has been unfortunate. In the 
winter of 1812 he bought a peace with Russia at 
the expense of a province, and the army on the 
Danube, thus relieved, was able, by a flank move- 
ment, to destroy the magazine of the French in 
Poland, and occasion a ruinous addition of many 
hundred miles of their disastrous retreat through 
the snow. The man who could thus act may be 
said, without superstition, to have been doomed. 
In the south of his European dominions the long- 
oppressed Greeks have succeeded in throwing offl 
his yoke. A war with the Russians brought their 
armies within sight of his capital, and leftnim des- 

S oiled of his riches and strength, with curtailed 
ominions, and the conclusion of the present war 
with his rebel governor compels him to acknow- 
ledge Mahomet Ali as an independent sovereign, 
and to yield up to him a third of his dominions : 
whilst ho is hated by his Christian subjects for his 
cruelty and oppression, and by the Mahometans for 
the some cause, and for his supposed betrayal ofl 
their customs and faith. As the last humiliation, 
he is obliged to sue his hereditary enemies for de- 
liverance, and bring their armies to the suburbs of | 
his capital. 

As regards his immediate personal gratification 
perhaps he has acted prudently. For he saves his 
life, the semblance of a throne, and even if Rus- 
sian protection should leave him to be only a phan- 
tom king, he will still retain his palace and harem. 

The Emperor of Russia, in the usual sense of the 
words, may be called the chief gainer, though how 
can he really be thought to gain who already has 
far more than he can enjoy ? and how can he per- 
manently strengthen an empire by additional ter- 
ritory, which already is with difficulty kept from 
falling to pieces by its own weight ? Ir he has not 
directly excited the Sultan of Egypt to the war, it 
is extremely probable that his gold has influenced 
the courtiers of that chief to give such advice. 
Enough has been gained by him to weaken the 
empire of the Turks, and the progress of the war 
has been stopped at the point which was to him 


most advantageous. If Mahomet Ali had become 
the successor of the Chief of the Faithful, the 
Turkish empire, on a change of dynasty, might 
have renewed its youth, and the ambitious hopes 
of the court of St Petersburg might have been put 
off to a distant day. It was his manifest policy to 
become the humane and kind protector of nis Otto- 
man brother, and to interpose to save the empire of 
his hereditary foes. His fleets and armies have 
learned the way to Constantinople, and the sub- 
jects of the Porte have now been taught to view 
the Russians in the two-fold character of conquerors 
and deliverers. Their moral influence is now ex- 
tended into evory province, and whether they come 
as conquerors or allies we may now regard tne em- 
pire as their own. 

To France the termination of the war has been 
unmingled mortification. Her threats have been 
derided by the Sultan of Egypt, and the Turkish 
Sultan has thrown himself into the arms of Ruses, 
her rival, and, we may add, inveterate foe. The 
French ships of war presenting themselves at the 
Hellespont were denied admittance, and the at- 
tempt of one vessel to pass was resisted by force. 
It was the interest of France that Mahomet Ali 
should succeed, and the only excuse for attempting 
to uphold the falling dynasty is, that a fear was 
entertained lest Russia and Austria should, in the 
scramble, lay hold of some of the districts which 
lay convenient for their territory. 

The interest oi England is the same as that of 
France. She has been saved from the mortification 
of her ally by her more prudent diplomatists not 
threatening what they had not the force prepared 
to effect. 

Austria must have watched the progress of events 
with watchful eye. The Turkish provinces of Bos- 
nia, Servia, and Albania lie exceedingly conve- 
nient; and we can only wonder at the apathy 
which did not send in an army, with disinterested 
declarations of coming to preserve them for the Sul- 
tan. 

The subjects of the European sovereigns have 
perhaps but only a remote interest in the quarrel, if 
wo except the unprovided young courtiers, who 
might find profit and honour in such provinces as 
their sovereigns might gain. 

If we endeavour to view the whole subject merely 
as philanthropists we have cause to rejoice. The 
inhabitants of Syria and Palestine will profit by the 
change of sovereigns ; we may expect population 
rapidly to increase, and provinces, now a desert, to 
become as of old “ like the garden of the Lord.” 

The Sultan of Egypt will restore peace, and pro- 
tect person and property, hitherto for centuries 
past totally unsafe. With his enlarged dominions 
we may hope that he will cease to combine the two 
characters of sovereign and merchant, which has 
hitherto proved the chief source of the defects in 
his generally excellent administration ; and that 
the happiness of the people will be decidedly in- 
creased, we may hope that the condition of the 
Christian portion of tho population will be amelio- 
rated by a diminution of those grievances which 
have hitherto pressed so heavily on them. 

To the lovers of antique architectural glory. 
Baalbec and Palmyria will be now easily accessi- 
ble; the botanist and minoralogist may explore re- 
gions hitherto almost unknown ; and the pilgrims 
of all nations ijiay visit the holy cities and return in 
safety to gratify their friends with tales of the East. 

If Turkey soon totally cease to figure in the map 
of Europe, humanity will not regret the change ; 
and, viewing such an event as probable, we do not 
grudge the sum contributed by this country for the 
establishment of a kingdom in Greece, the enlarge- 
ment of w hich will prove the best counterpoise to 
the encroachments of already too powerful empires. 
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LIFE OF COWPER.* 

In the present day, when the highest ho- 
nours are too often bestowed upon departed 
genius, without sufficiently regarding the good 
or evil influence it may have exercised upon 
the public mind, and when the adornments of 
art and the labours of criticism are lavished 
upon the illustration of a text, oftentimes de- 
cidedly immoral, and scarcely ever devoted to 
the advancement of right or religious princi- 
ples, at this time especially, we are bound to 
welcome every attempt to diffuse more gene- 
rally the names and works of those men, who, 
considering their talents only entrusted to 
them for the benefit and moral improvement of 
their fellow -creatures, were unceasingly lifting 
un their voices in the cause of piety and virtue. 
We are therefore thankful to Mr. Taylor for 
affording us, in his Life of Cowper, an oppor- 
tunity of cherishing, both in our own hearts, 
and in the hearts of our readers, the remem- 
brance of one, whose meekness and single- 
ness of mind entitle him to our admiration, 
not less than his poetry and his griefs endear 
him to our affections. 

One of the earliest shocks sustained by the 
delicate spirit of Cowper was the loss of his 
mother, who died when he was only six years 
old. A very delightful essay might be written 
upon the attachment of literary men to their 
mothers. Our early and recent history is full 
of examples. Sir Fulk Greville has recorded 
* the ingenious sensibleness” of Sir Philip 
Sidney’s parent, who chose to hide herself from 
the eyes of a “delicate time,” and devote her 
days to the education of her children, and if it 
had not been for the watchful interest of his 
mother, one of the most gifted and unfortu- 
nate of the sons of genius, might, in our own 
day, have been a butcher or hosier at Notting- 
ham. 

How deep a sensation the death of his mother 
produced upon the mind of Cowper, may be 
conceived from those exquisite verses, com- 
posed more than fifty years after the event, 
upon receiving her portrait from his cousin, 
Anne Bodham; — verses, the most pathetic, 
perhaps, in our language, aud which seem to 
have been written, as they must ever be read, 
with eyes full of tears. Not content with eu- 
logizing her virtues in poetry, he made her 
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picture the subject of melancholy thought in 
the letters he addressed, at that time, to Lady 
Hesketh, Mrs. King, and Mr. Johnson. We 
think this incident in the infant life of Cowper 
deserving of particular notice. He was sent 
soon after to a large school, according to Hay- 
ley, ht Market Street, in Hertfordshire, al» 
though Cowper says, in the memoir of his own 
life, that his first school was in Bedfordshire. 
The melancholy sufferings he underwent are 
well known; his gentle and almost feminine 
spirit was ill fitted to carry him through a 
large school. He became the victim of a pet- 
ty tyrant, who subjected him to the most hu- 
miliating inflictions of his cruelty. Cowper 
continued at this place until he had reached, 
his eighth year, and the manner in which he 
received his first religious impressions is so in- 
dicative of his excited and imaginative tempe- 
rament, that we will give the account of it In 
his touching words. — “ One day, as I was sit- 
ting alone, upon a bench in the school, melan- 
choly and almost ready to weep, at the recol- 
lection of what I had already suffered, and ex- 
pecting at the same time my tormentor every 
moment, these words of the Psalmist came in- 
to my mind, 4 1 will not be afraid of what man 
can do unto me.* I applied this unto my own 
case, with a decree of trust and confidence in 
God that would have been no disgrace to a 
much more experienced Christian. Instantly 
I perceived in myself a briskness and cheerful- 
ness of spirit which I had never before experi- 
enced, and took several paces up and down the 
room with joyful alacrity.” To none but a boy 
of a very extraordinary mind would such feel- 
ings as these have suggested themselves. The 
susceptibility which had already been the 
cause of so much unhappiness to Cowper at 
Market Street, contributed towards making 
him wretched at Westminster, where ho was 
now removed. There can be no doubt that 
the miseries of his after life were considerably 
increased, perhaps in some measure originated, 
by the nervous timidity which his youthful 
eorrows had nourished and given birth to. The 
impression left by them upon his mind was 
never erased, and in the Tyrocinium he gave 
utterance to his sentiments. 

While we cannot but regret the plan of edu- 
cation adopted towards Cowper, we wish to 
be understood as by no means imputing the 
consequences which resulted from it to the sy* 
tern of public instruction. Our youthful pre- 
judices, indeed, are all enlisted in its favour ; it 
No. 137.-2 T 
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has its evils, but it still possesses a compensat- 
ing number of advantages. There is an an- 
cestral dignity about Eton and Winchester, 
and similar establishments, which imparts a 
peculiar feeling to the student His love of 
fame and virtue is excited by the remembrances 
living in every old form around him. The 
writer of this article can say for himself, that 
he never sat down in that venerable hall, upon 
whose walls the names of Bennet, of Jones, 
and of Byron were graven, without feeling all 
the powers of his understanding deeply excit- 
ed. - 

Cowper left Westminster in his eighteenth 
year, and although he cannot be said to have 
had any very vivid ideas of the Divine Revela- 
tion, his heart was soon open to receive reli- 
ious consolation. This is proved by his con- 
uct at Market Street and Westminster. — 
When Dr. Nicholls, the head master, waspre- 
paring his pupils for confirmation, Cowper was 
much affected both by his manner and exhorta- 
tions. He now for the first time, says Mr. 
Taylor, attempted prayer in secret, but being 
little accustomed to that excercise of the heart, 
and having very childish notions of religion, 
he found it a dificult and painful task, and was 
even then alarmed at his own insensibility. 
We have marked the last remark in italics for 
the purpose of contrasting it with the follow- 
ing observations of Mr. Taylor in the same 
page. “ Such was the character of young 
Cowper in his eighteenth year, when he left 
Westminster School — notwithstanding his 
revious serious impressions, he seems not to 
ave had any more knowledge of the nature 
of religion, nor even to have discovered any 
more concern about it, than many other indivi- 
duals have been known to feel at an early age, 
who have never afterwards given it any atten- 
tion.” 

We know Cowper to have been a most re- 
lentless judge, in later times, of his youthful 
negligence with regard to religion, and Mr. 
Taylor may be borne out to a certain degree 
in what he states. But the feet of a schoolboy 
being alarmed at his own insensibility in 
prayer, is a most powerful evidence of a mind 
deeply affected by religious truth ; and how- 
ever the impression might have been after- 
wards weaken 3d, we do not think it was ever 
obliterated. 

If the plan of education had been unwisely 
chosen, the profession of the law, for which 
CowperV father designed him, was selected 
with equal want of judgment. His habitual 
shyness, united to a peculiar sensitiveness of 
temperament, totally unfitted him for an occu- 
pation requiring qualities exactly the contrary. 
His literary life commenced with his residence 
in the Temple, in 1752, when he was in his 
twenty-first year. His efforts were, however, 
chiefly confined to translations from the ancient 
and modem poets, and an occasional contribu- 
tion to a periodical of that day, called The 
Connoisseur . In Mr. Duncombe’s Horace, pub- 


lished in 1759, two of the satires were rente' 
ed by Cowper. 

He had not been settled long in the Temple, 
when, according to his own account, be wts 
seized “ with such a dejection of spirits as none 
but those who have felt the same can have the 
least conception of.” He lay down at night 
| in horror, and arose in the morning in despair, 
i His former studies lost their charm, and even 
his favourite classics could not gain hie atten- 
tion. Some accident at length presented him 
with Herbert’s poems. “This was the only 
author,” he says, “ I bad any delight in reading. 

I pored over him all day long ; and though 1 
found not in his work what I might have found 
— a cure for my malady, yet my mind never 
seemed so much alleviated as while I was 
reading it” Cowper continued the study of 
these poems until advised by a relative to lay 
them aside as more “ likely to nourish hi9 dis- 
order than to remove it” 

We could name many works more adapted 
to the wants of a person labouring* under 
acute mental depression than Herbert’s poems; 
but a pretty intimate acquaintance with tUeir 
style enables us to acquit them of any disposi- 
tion to nourish such a disorder rather than re- 
move it Herbert is not a melancholy writer ; 
to employ one of his quaint but expressive im- 
ages, he puts blood into the pale cheeks of 
death, and teaches us to look upon it as a frieod 
rather than a foe. His piety, too, is always 
simple and unbigoted, and in places where he 
allows his heart to 6peak unfettered by the 
mannerisms and pedantry of the age, his poe- 
try is full of soft and expressive melody. But 
to return to Cowper. He continued in this 
deplorable condition for a twelvemonth, when 
having experienced, he soys, the inefficacy of 
all human means, he at length betook himself 
to God in prayer ; he composed a set of prayers 
and made frequent use of them. Change of 
scene having been recommended, he went to 
Southampton with some friends, and it was at 
a place called Freemantle, about a mile from 
the town, that he was one evening visited by 
an extraordinary power which 9eemed at once 
to remove all mourning from his heart. Cow- 
per at first considered the sudden alteration 
in bis feelings to be the effect of a miracle, and 
his subsequent reference of it to the change 
of scene and the variety of the place, he attri- 
buted to the instigation of Satan. This is an- 
other instance of the extraordinary feelings of 
Cowper. There was surely nothing very im- 
pious in supposing the beauty of the weather 
and the sublimity and serenity of the scene 
around, to have been instrumental in clearing 
away the gloom which brooded over his 
thoughts. To one, indeed, who believes thee 
very air we breathe to be full of the melody 
of the Omnipresent Spirit, such a belief » 
perfectly natural. Cowper thought and felt 
otherwise, and the issue was deplorable. The 
blessing was of a truth converted into a poison, 
and when he returned to London be burnt his 
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prayers," and lost at the same moment his 
thoughts of devotion and of dependence upon 
God. Such, at least, are his own affecting 
words. The death of his father, in 1756, 
aroused him from his lethargy of despair, and 
by the kindness of a friend he obtained the ap- 

S ' ient of reading clerk in the House of 
He was now in his thirty-first year, 
and his anticipated union with his amiable and 
accomplished cousin promised him a life of 
happiness. But inCowper the seeds of misery 
were early sown and nurtured. His nervous 
timidity had grown with his growth and 
strengthened with his years. The mere idea 
of appearing at the bar of the House of Lords 
in his official capacity overwhelmed him with 
alarm. His conduct at this time really seems 
to verify the character of himself so playfully 
drawn in a letter to Lady Hesketh, where he 
says that though not a fool, he had more weak- 
ness than the greatest of all fools. After a 
painful struggle with contending passions he 
resigned the office and received the clerkship 
of the journals in its stead. The event proved 
how lamentable was the exchange. His 
friend’s right of appointment was called* in 
question, and Cowper was desired to prepare 
himself for examination in the House of Lords. 
The dreadful issue of the mental agony which 
he underwent was near at hand. When the 
day of trial arrived, even his most anxious 
friends coincided in the propriety of his re- 
signing the appointment. By this occurrence 
all Cowper’s prospects in life were entirely 
destroyed, and we think in the obstacle it pre- 
sented to his union with his cousin, to whom 
he was most warmly attached, may be found 
one of the great causes of his future misery. 

Mr. Taylor very properly argues that the 
malady which now obscured the poet’s under- 
standing can in no way be said to have origi- 
nated with religion. His recent struggles had 
reduced his mind to a state of weakness per- 
fectly pitiable. When, therefore, the convic- 
tion of his unworthy state pressed suddenly 
upon him, the effect was as terrible as it was 
instantaneous. The moment he began to feel 
acutely that he had lived without God in the 
world, his sins, both real and imaginary, rose 
up in array against him. He has left us a 
record of his sufferings, and they were such as 
would have drawn blood from any soul. The 
Sword of the Spirit seemed to guard the Tree 
of Life from his touch. In every volume he 
opened he found something that struck him to 
the heart; even the parable of the barren fig- i 
tree he applied to his own case with a strong 
persuasion that it was a curse pronounced 
upon him by the Saviour; and to complete 
this catalogue of horrors, he was tormented 
with a fear of immediate judgment. 

Mr. James Montgomery, m some remarks 
upon a subsequent attack of Cowper’s malady, 
has shown very clearly that these delusions 
were generated in his own distempered mind. 
* With regard to Cowper’s malady/’ he says, 


“ there scarcely needs any other proof that it was 
not occasioned by his religion than this, that the 
error on which he stumbled was in direct contra- 
diction to his creed. • He believed that he had 
been predestinated to life, yet under his delusion 
imagined that God, who cannot lie, repent or 
change, had in his sole instance, and in one mo- 
ment, reversed his own decree which had been in 
force from all eternity. At the same time, by a 
perversion of the purest principles of Christian 
obedience, be was so submissive to what he erro- 
neously supposed the will of God, that, to have 
saved himself from the very destruction which he 
dreaded, he would not avail himself of any of the 
means of grace, even presuming they might have 
been efficacious, because he believed they were 
forbidden to him.” 

Among the diseases to which the human 
eye is subject, is one which has the effect of 
presenting every object under an aspect totally 
different from that properly belonging to it; 
in the case of Cowper the eyes of the under- 
standing appear to have been visited with a 
like affliction ; all the gentle mercies and long 
suffering kindness of the gospel were unobserv- 
ed, and one fearful sentence was alone distinct- 
ly visible, written in characters of fire — -his 
own heinous sin and the horrors of immediate 
judgment • 

On the 7th of December, 1763, Cowper was 
removed to St. Alban’s and placed under the 
care of Dr. Cotton, the friend of Young, and 
peculiarly fitted, by the meekness of his heart 
and his elegant and polished taste, to minister 
to the sick mind of the poet. Cowper’s tor- 
ments for some time rather increased than di- 
minished. He beheld every thing through the 
most exaggerated medium — his recovery was 
almost miraculous. The cloud of horrors which 
had in his own words so long hung over liis 
mind, began rapidly to flee away, and the 
year he passed with Dr. Cotton, after his res- 
to ration to mental health, appears to have been 
one of the most peaceful seasons in his life. 
At this time he composed two hymns, which 
he styled specimens of his first Christian 
thoughts. We cannot refrain from quoting 
the following verses from that entitled fietire^ 
ment. The storm and the clouds were passed 
away, and the sweet song of peace was alone 
heard in his heart 

“ The calm retreat, the silent shade, 

With prayer and praise agree, 

And seem by thy sweet bounty made 
For those who follow thee. 

“ There, if thy Spirit touch the soul, 

And grace her mean abode, 

Oh, with what peace, and joy, and love, 

She communes with her God. 

“ There like the nightingale, she poors 
Her solitary lays ; 

Nor asks a witness for her song. 

Nor thirsts for human praise.” 

Cowper removed to Huntingdon in June, 
1765, and it is delightful to read his accounts 
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of the uninterrupted happiness he enjoyed, in 
his letters to Lady Hesketh and Mrs. Cow per. 
“As to my personal condition,” lie assures 
them, “ I am much happier than the day is 
long; sunshine and candlelight see me per* 
fecuu contented .” Persons accustomed to read 
the life of Cowper, unassisted by the perusal 
of his numerous letters, are apt to forget that 
his gloom was broken by these pleasant inter- 
vals. His residence at Huntingdon terminated 
60 on after the death of Mr. Unwin, and his re- 
moval to Olney followed. During the earlier 
period of his abode in that place, the majority 
of his hymns were composed. These sacred- 
songs, which have carried hope and consolation 
into so many dwellings, have been often praised, 
and by none with more truth and elegance than 
James Montgomery,a poet resembling Cowper 
not more in the purity and sweetness of his 
verse, -than in the simple and fervid piety of 
his life. Viewed only in the light of poetical 
compositions, the hymns are no t entitled to a 
distinguished rank ; they possess little, if any, 
of that rich imagery which flows like a 6tream 
of gold through some of our religious poetry. 
They have neither the eccentric boldness or 
grandeur of Quarles, nor the sweet and pic- 
turesque fancy, recommended by the most 
heart-rending pathos, which we meet with in 
the enthusiastic lays of Crashaw. Perhaps 
the whole range of our poetry does not con- 
tain a composition which so completely pa- 
ralyses the soul with fear and trembling as the 
Dies Ira of that writer. But the hymns of 
Cowper have a merit peculiarly their own and 
resulting from the circumstances under which 
they were written. They are in fact com- 
munings with his own heart, and therefore 
especially applicable to the alleviation of the 
common sorrows and troubles of life; they af- 
ford faith to the doubting, hope to the despond- 
ing, and strength to the tempted. The hymn 
beginning “ God moves in a mysterious way,” 
can never be read without sensations of the 
most profound awe; it was composed during a 
lonely walk in the fields at Olney, and as 
Montgomery has beautifully said, in the twi- 
light of departing reason. Several circum 
stances may have combined to bring on that 
second ?nd more dreadful visitation which at* 
tacked Cowper in 1773. It is a singular fact, 
that after his settlement at Olney, his corres- 
pondence became less frequent than formerly. 
This change, owing perhaps to his constant In- 
tercourse with Mr. Newton, is we think to be 
lamented — it deprived him of the advantages 
his feelings always derived from pleasant and 
affectionate society — for his letters are the 
most conversational we have ever read — and 
threw him too much back upon his own reflec- 
tions. The loss of a brother, whom he dearly 
loved, also wounded his heart severely. In 
adopting, with certain restrictions, Mr. Hay- 
ley’s opinion of the misery frequently seen to 
t result from “ a wild extravagance of devotion,” 
we trust that our meaning will not be misun- 


derstood. CowpePs intimacy with Mr. New- 
ton was so close, that “they were seldom 
seen walking hours apart from each other/ 
It might have been wished that this inter- 
course had been a little varied by lighter and 
equally innocent companionship. But an allu- 
sion to this subject is sufficient, and we are 
anxious to pass over the long period of five 
years during which this most interesting of 
mourners pined under the weight of anguish 
unalleviated by the slightest consolation. The 
unwearying care ana solicitude with which 
his tender nurse, Mrs. Unwin, watched over 
him throughout his protracted illness, lave 
won her a place by the poet's side in all oor 
bosoms. We are also indebted to her advice 
for the poems which soon after made their ap- 
pearance. 

It has been remarked that the poems cf 
Cowper were, with few exceptions, written at 
the request of friends. He composed bis 
hymns to please Mr. Newton ; translated the 
songs of Madame Guyon to oblige Mr. Bull 
and wrote his Table Talk, Truth, &c. to gratify 
Mrs. Unwin. His great work, the Task , was 
undertaken entirely at the desire of Lady 
Austen, and to her suggestion we are to at- 
tribute the most celebrated of modern ballads, 
John Gijpin. His version of Homer was alone 
the fruit of his uninfluenced choice. 

The composition of Table Talk and the Pro- 
ress of Error furnished him with employment 
uring the winter months. It is not easy to 
discover in these poems any traces of that mor- 
bid depression from which the poet was not 
then entirely relieved. He found poetry the 
most effectual opiate of his distress. “When 
I am in pursuit of pretty images,” he writes 
to Nr. Newton, “ or a pretty way of expressing 
them, I forget every thing that is irksome, and 
like a boy that plays truant, determine to avail 
myself of the present opportunity to be amused, 
and to put by the disagreeable reflection that I 
must after all go borne and be whipt again.*' 
Tiie chief merits of Table Talk consist m the 
vivacity and playfulness of the dialogue. The 
thoughts generally flow in an easy and simple 
manner, but occasionally the versification as- 
sumes a bolder tone, and rolls along with that 
stately and swanlike course which the faanl 
expressed himself anxious to obtain. Take 
the beautiful character of Lord Chatham for 
an example. 

“ Not bo— the virtue still adorns our age. 
Though the chief actor died upon the stage. 

In him Demosthenes was heard again ; 

Liberty taught bim her Athenian strain ; 

She clothed him with authority, and awe 
Spoke from his lips, and in his looks gave law. 
His speech, his form, his action full of grace, 
.Hnd all hi s country beaming in his face . 

He stood, as some inimitalUe hand 
Would strive to make a Paul or Tully stand. 
No sycophant or slave, that dared oppose 
Her sacred cause, but trembled when he rose ; 
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And every venal stickler for the yoke 

Felt himself crush'd at the first word he spoke.” 

The excellent observation which concludes 
the poem deserves a cordial approval from 
every well regulated mind ; if genius is to be 
a sufficient indemnification to its possessor for 
his contempt of morality and religion — though 
“ Butler’s Wit, Pope’s Numbers, Prior’s Ease,” 
be combined to ornament every line — we agree 
with the Christian poet in considering “ one 
madrigal” of Sternnold and Hopkins, one as- 
piration of a lowly, humble and contrite heart, 
to be worth them all. 

The Progress of Error Is for the most part 
weakly written, and the satire of the author 
sometimes degenerates into caricature. Occi- 
dimes, we suspect, never existed as “ a pastor 
of renown” any where save in the writer’s 
imagination, and the characters of Clodio and 
Gorgonius might have been omitted with ad- 
vantage. In other parts he is more success- 
ful ; his apostrophe to Lord Chesterfield, as the 
modern Petronius, and his attack upon the 
pandering romance-writers of his day are ad- 
mirable. We may point out the following 
exquisite couplet, where the reiteration is pe- 
culiarly sweet; be is speaking of music. 

" Hark ! how it floats upon the dewy air, 

Oh, what a dying, dying close was there.” 

And the manner in which be ridicules the 
common idea of supposing the careless trifling 
away of our time innocent-sr 

“ Innocent ! oh, if venerable Time , 

Slain at the foot of Pleasure be no crime.” 

The Progress of Error was followed by 
Truth, which was composed, we learn, from a 
letter addressed to Mr. Unwin, soon after its 
publication, on purpose to inculcate the elee- 
mosynary character of the gospel as a dispen- 
sation of mercy in the most absolute sense of 
the word, to the exclusion of all claims of 
merit on the part of the receiver ; consequent- 
ly to set the brand of invalidity upon the plea 
of works. 

The volume containing these poems, with 
some others, appeared in the spring of 1782, 
and was at first rather coldly received, not- 
withstanding the care the poet bad taken to 
rub, as he expressed it, the public gums with 
a coral, recommended by the tinkling of all 
the bells be could contrive to annex to it 

The acquaintance Cowper made with Lady 
Austen in the autumn of 1781, was a source of 
great delight to him, and the happy influences 
of it are discoverable in his letters. The lady 
appears, indeed, to have been endowed with 
every quality necessary to render her company 
acceptable to the poet To lively and pre- 
possessing manners were added a cultivated 
mind aad a still rarer and more precious sen- 
sibility. The tears, says Cowper, started into 
her eyes at the recollection of the smallest 
service. Her conversational powers and her 
musical talents were equally devoted to his 


amusement, and with the most gratifying re- 
sults. We have already alluded to the acci- 
dental occurrence which gave rise to the 
Task, a poem embracing almost every variety 
of style, both serious and humorous. But it 
possesses, independent of its poetical merits, a 
particular interest from the incidental notices 
scattered through it of the writer’s manner of 
life and occupation. It is in fact the autobio- 
graphy of the poet, and on that account is read 
with the same delight with which we peruse 
the Confessions of Rousseau and the Essays of 
Montague, except that it is alike free from the 
affectation of the first and the coarseness of the 
second. The Task, like the Angler of Isaac 
Walton, immediately enlists the sympathies of 
the reader in the cause of the writer. We 
never weary of Walton’s company, but “stretch 
our legs up Tottenham Hill,” and drink “ a 
civil cup” at the Thatched House, and sit 
down with him after a day’s sport under the 
beech tree close “ by the primrose hill,” and 
finally part from him in sorrow, and long for 
“ the 9th of May,” when we may enjoy his 
society again — and so it is with Cowper in the 
Task ; he takes the reader by the hand, as it 
were, and leads him into the scenes of his 
youthful days, when he loved 

“ . . . .the rural walk, thro’ lanes [sheep 
Of grassy swarth, close cropp’d by nibbling 
And skirted thick with intsrtexture firm 
Of thorny boughs.” 

The reader, perhaps, can remember, as wel) 
as the poet, — 

“ How oft, the slice of pocket store consumed”--* 

I be fed — 

“ On scarlet hips and stony haws, 

| On blushing crabs, or berries, that emboss 
The bramble, black as jet, or sloes austere.” 

The first book of the Task abounds in the 
most beautiful pictures of nature. The tra« 
veller with the poem in bis hand may trace 
out every haunt commemorated by the poet, 
He may find the cottage 

“ Perched upon the green hill’s top, but close 
Environ’d with a ring of branching elms, 

That overhang the thatch,” 

and then descending over the rustic bridge, he 
mountsagain, “ankle deep in moss and flowery 
thyme,” until he reaches the summit Thom- 
son has not surpassed the landscape which 
Cowper has drawn of the view from this emi- 
nence— every rural sound seems to have an 
echo, and eveiy tint upon the trees a colour in 
his verse. Tne willow with its silver-lined 
leaf, the deeper green of the elm, and the dark 
glossy foliage of the oak, are all distinctly 
marked. We think the Sofa bears internal 
evidence of having been written when the 
spirits of the author were more than usually 
exbilirated. It has been the custom of many 
critics to denounce Cowperis elaborated de- 
scriptions of nature, and to compare them with 
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llie more rapid touches of Burn* Admitting 
for a moment the validity of the criticism, the 
cause orthe difference may be given in Cow- 
per’s beautiful words in a letter to Mr. Hill. 
After observing that the winter season, which 
generally destroys the flowers of poetry, un- 
folds his, he continues, “ In this respect, there- 
fore, I and my contemporary bards are by no 
means upon a par. They write when the de- 
lightful influences of fine weather, fine pros- 
pects, and a brisk motion of the animal spirits 
make poetry almost the language of nature; 
and I when icicles depend from ail the leaves 
of the Parnassian laurel, and when a reasona- 
ble man would as little expect to succeed iu 
verse as to hear a blaok-bird whistle/’ 

Poetry, therefore, which was natural in 
Burns, was an acquirement in Covvper. It 
was to one the language in which the health- 
ful joy of his heart found utterance, and to the 
other an instrument of amusement and occu- 
pation, to the expulsion of less pleasing reflec- 
tions. The majority of Burns’s poems were 
composed in the open air — some of the most 
exquisite, when holding the plough — joy came 
to him of its own accord ; but it had to be 
allured to the fireside of the melancholy 
Cowper. 

It may be worth while to illustrate our re- 
marks by a passage from each writer. The 
following address to Evening from the Task 
will answer our purpose — 

M Come, Evening, once again season of peace ; 
Return, sweet Evening, and continue long ! 
Methinks I see thee in the streaky west. 

With matron steps slow moving, while the 
Night [ploy’d 

Treads on thy sleeping train ; one hand em- 
In letting fall the curtain of repose 
On bird and beast, the other charged for man 
With sweet oblivion of the cares of day; 

Not sumptuously adorned, not needing aid. 
Like bomely-featured Night, of clustering gems; 
A star or two just twinkling on thy brow 
Suffices thee ; save that the moon is thine 
No less than her’s, not worn indeed on high 
With ostentatious pageantry, but set 
With modest grandeur in thy purple zone, 
Resplendent leas, but of an ampler round. 
Come, then, and thou shalt find thy votary 
calm, 

Or make me so.” — Book iv. p. 106. 

Now contrast this passage with two stanzas 
from the Birks of Aberjeldy. 

* Now Simmer blinks on flowery braes, 

And o’er the crystal streamlet plays, 

« Come, let us spend the lightsome days 

In the birks of Aberfeldy. 

“ Wfiile o’er their heads the hazel’s spring, 
The little birdies blithely sing, 

Or lightly flit on wanton wing 

In the birks of Aberfeldy.” 

These verses were composed by Burns 
while standing under the foils of Aberfeldy 


near Monets, and they are warm wkh the I 
sunshine of a glad and cheerful heart. We I 
differ, however, entirely from the judgment 
l which awards the meed of superior excellence 
to the pictures of the Scottish bard, and think 
the invocation to Evening which we have 
quoted, far more impressively picturesque than 
any passage of a similar nature to be found in 
his works. It breathes a grand and sombre 
solemnity, reminding us of the pathetic prayer 
to Sleep in the Orestes of Euripides. 

But aismissing all argument upon the com- 
parative merits of Cowper and Burns, as pain- 
ters of nature, we are certain that even the 
most cursory examination of the Task will 
convince the reader, that the delicate organs 
both of sight and hearing were never in tbe * ! 
most celebrated painters or poets more exqui- 
sitely modulated than in the bard of Olney. To 
begin with a domestic image, every student 
will recognize in 

“ The glowing hearth 

With faint illumination that uplifts 

The shadows to the ceiling, there by fits. 

Dancing uncouthly to the quivering flame,” 

the strange productions of his own “ parlour 
twilight” 

If the reader be partial to winter walks in 
the woods, he has probably heard the red- 
breast flitting from tree to tree, and wherever 
it rests shaking 

44 From many a twig tbe pendant drops of ice 

That tinkle in the withered leaves below #” 

and his wanderings in the early spring morn 
ings must have led him sometimes to those 
green and silent 

“ Lanes in which the primrose ere her time 

Peeps through the moss that clothes the haw- 
thorn loot /” 

or perhaps in the evening, when he has been 
waiting m the thick copse, and scarcely ven- 
turing to move, lest he should disturb tbe 
nightingale, he may have seen 

“The moonbeam sliding softly in between 
The sleeping leaves,” 

and giving the birds all the light they desired 
for their music. The number of these exqui- 
site pictures may easily be increased, but we 
will rest satisfied with defying the most ardent 
admirer of Burns or any other poet to adduce 
images of greater delicacy and beauty than 
those we have given. Cowper possessed also 
in a very eminent degree that power of poor- 
traying the habits of the poor which has ren- 
dered Crabbe’s poetry so celebrated. We can 
only afford space to the following specimen of 
“ the taper soon extinguished,” which he raw 

44 Dangled along at the cold fnger*s end. 

Just when the day declined.” 

In the second book the author becomes al- 
most entirely didactic, his object having been 
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id the first “ to allure the reader by characters, 
by scenery, by imagery, and such poetical em- 
bellishments, to the reading of what may profit 
him.” There can be no doubt that ne was 
only deterred by the fear of disgusting the 
idle reader, from making his compositions en- 
tirely and exclusively religious— a sort of ex- 
hortation in metre. He declares that he was 
“compelled and scourged” into the composi- 
tion of verse, and that if he could have made 
his own choice, or if he were even permitted 
to do it then, those hours which he spent in 
poetry he would devote to God. These ex- 
pressions in a letter to Mr. Newton in 1786, 
after the completion of the Task, which was 
published in toe summer of 1785. We would 
gladly proceed in the analysis of the beauty of 
the Task, if our limits did not warn us to for- 
bear. 

The close of the year 1784 was rendered 
gloomy to Cowper by the loss of Lady Austen’s 
society. 

u Some of his biographers,” says Mr. Taylor 
“have unjustly and without the slightest founda- 
tion, attempted to cast considerable odium upon 
the character of Mrs. Unwin for her conduct in 
this aftair, as if all the blame of Cowper’s separa- 
tion from Lady Austen were to be laid at her 
door. One has even gone so far as to state that 
her mind was of stich a sombre hue, that it rather 
tended to foster than to dissipate Cowper’s me- 
lancholy The fact is, that Cowper never 

felt any other attachment to either of these ladies 
than that of pure friendship, and much as he 
valued the society of Lady Austen, when he 
found it necessary for his own peace to choose 
which he should please to retain, he could not 
hesitate for a moment to prefer the individual 
who had watched over him with so much tender- 
ness, and probably to the injury of her own 
health. The whole of his conduct in this afiair, 
and indeed the manner in which he has every- 
where spoken pf his faithful inmate, proves this 
Indubitably.” 

Without attempting to decide whether Mrs. 
Unwin was in fault or not, one thing is quite 
evident, notwithstanding the negative of Mr. 
Taylor, that Cowper’s separation from Lady 
Austen was attributable in some measure to 
her. The probable solution of the mystery is, 
that Mrs. Unwin viewed with a jealous eye the 
superior influence exercised over Cowper by 
their accomplished visitor, and by her conse- 
quent dissatisfaction reduced him to the alter- 
native we have mentioned. Mr. Hayley has 
glossed over this untoward event, but it is 
clear, from the terms in which Lady Austen 
spoke to him of the farewell letter written to 
her by Cowper, that she considered herself the 
' aggrieved party ; at any rate the irritation of 
her feelings, which induced her to burn the 
letter, has precluded the possibility of obtain- 
ing a clear elucidation. Certain it is they 
' parted to meet no more. 

Lady Austen was subsequently married to 
a Mona, de Tardif, a French gentleman of 


poetical talents, and died at Paris on the 12th 
of August, 1802, somewhat more than two 
years after Cowper. 

After the completion of the Task, Cowper 
began to discover that a constant succession of 
employment was essential to his well being, 
ana be accordingly commenced the most ar- 
duous of all his works, the translation of Ho- 
mer. How deeply bis mind was occupied * 
with the adequate performance of this volun- 
tarily undertaken engagement, may be learnt 
from his correspondence, which for several 
ears after abounds with pleasing anecdotes of 
is progress. We almost see him now, u as 
soon as breakfast is over,” retiring to the 
u nutshell of a summer house,” crowded “ with 
pinks, roses, and honeysuckles,” and lined 
with “garden mats, and furnished with & table 
and two chairs,” where he remained seldom 
less than three hours, and often more. 

The peculiar tone of the poet’s character is 
shown even in the manner in which he men- 
tions the translation to his friend Mr. Newton. 

I am inclined to think, he says, that it has a 
tendency to which I myself am at present a 
perfect stranger ; and in 1791, when the trans- 
lation was completed, he observed to Mr. New- 
ton, that he thought any person of a spiritual 
turn may read Homer with advantage. It is 
probable that unless Cowper had been actuated 
by some such belief, be would not have pers»> 
vered with such unremitting patience in the 
toil, for his idea of the responsibility attendant 
upon the composition of a book was awful in 
the extreme. What we have done, he said, 
when we have written a book, will never be 
known till the day of judgment 

That Cowper entertained a very just con- / 
ception of what a translation ought to be, is 7 
evident from the letter he addressed to Hayley 
in 1794, in reply to some observations upon a 
disputed passage in bis Homer. We have 
another reason, besides its critical merit, in 
making the following extract from this letter ; 
it was nearly the last he wrote to Hayley, 
and with very few exceptions the last he ever 
wrote at all. 

“ Imlac, in Rasselas, aaya — I forget to whom— 

1 You have convinced me that it is imposaible to 
be a poet’ In like manner I might say to his 
lordship, you have convinced me that it is impos- 
sible to be a translator. On his terms I would 
defy Homer himself, were he alive, to translate 
the Paradise Lost into Greek. Yet Milton had 
Homer much in his eye wheq he composed that 
poem. Whereas Homer never thought of me or 
my translation. There are minutis in every lan- 
guage, which, translated into another, would spoil 
the version. 8uch extreme fidelity is, in fact, niv- 
faithful. 8uch close resemblance takes away all 
likeness. The original is elegant, easy, natural; 
the copy is clumsy, constrained, unnatural. To 
what is this owing ? To the adoption of terms not 
congenial to your purpose, and of a context such 
as no man writing an original would make use of. 
Homer is everything that a poet should be. A 
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translation so made of him will be everything that 
a translation of Homer should not be. Because 
it will be written in no language under heaven. 
It will be English and it will be Greek, and there- 
fore it will be neither. HA is the man, whoever 
ho may be, (I do not pretend to be that man 
myself,) he is the man best qualified as the trans- 
lator of Homer who has drenched, and steeped, 
• and soaked himself in the effusions of his genius, 
till he has imbibed their colour to the bone, and 
who, when he is thus dyed through and through, 
distinguishing what is essentially Greek from what 
may be habited in English, rejects the former 
and is faithful to the latter, as far as the purposes 
of fine poetry will permit, and no farther ; this, I 
think, may be easily proved. Homer is every- 
where remarkable for ease, dignity, energy of ex- 
pression, grandeur of conception, and a majestic 
flow of numbers. If we copy him so closely as to 
make every one of these excellent properties of 
his absolutely unattainable, which will certainly 
be the effect of too close a copy, instead of trans- 
lating, we murder him. Therefore, after all his 
lordship has said, I still hold freedom indispensa- 
ble. Freedom, I mean, with respect to the ex- 
pression ; freedom so limited, as never to leave 
behind the matter , but at the same time indulged 
with a sufficient scope to secure the spirit, and as 
much as possible of the manner ; I say as much 
as possible, because an English manner must 
differ from a Greek one, in order to be graceful, 
and for this there is no remedy. Can an un- 
graceful awkward translator of Homer be a good 
one ? No ! but a graceful, easy, natural, faithful 
version of him — will not that be a good one 1 
Yes; allow to me but this, and I insist upon it 
that such a one may be produced upon my prin- 
'ciples, and can be produced on no other.” 

The translation of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
which occupied him five years, was published 
in two quarto volumes in 1791. It has never 
obtained a popularity equal to that of Pope, 
which is indebted for much of its general ac- 
ceptation to the circumstance of its being 
rather an English poem than a Grecian. It 
has not a look of antiquity about it, and the 
heroes walk about frequently with an air more 
resembling the court of queen Anne, than of 
Priam or Agamemnon. At a more convenient 
season we may probably offer our readers a 
few remarks upon the comparative merits of 
the English ana other versions of these old 
Asiatic stories. Italy especially has been fre- 
quent in her attempts to render the tale of 
Troy into her own language. 

We pass on rapidly to the latter days of 
Cowper. In the •November of 1793, Hay ley 

S aid a second visit to Weston, where he found 
is friend in apparent health, and enlivened by 
the society of Mr. Johnson and Mr. Rose, who 
had arrived from Althorpe, the seat of Earl 
Spencer, with an invitation to Cowper to meet 
Gibbon at that place. Although the poet was 
then in the possession of all his faculties, Mr. 
Hayley discovered something in his appear- 
ance which inclined him to form melancholy 
forebodings of the future. His situation was 


rapidly becoming dreadful in the extreme. The 
spectacle of Mrs. Unwin, reduced to a state of 
the most deplorable imbecility, was of itself 
sufficient to agitate his heart beyond endurance. 
But her afflictions rather increased than dimin- 
ished his love, and one of the tenderest poems 
in this or in any language was composed by 
him at this time, in token ofLhis unabated at- 
tachment The threads of his “ Mary” bad 
indeed wound themselves round his heart 

After various ineffectual changes of place, 
towards the close of October, 1796, it was 
thought desirable to remove Cowper and his 
afflicted companion to Mr. Johnson’s boose at 
East Dereham. Three years ago we availed 
ourselves of the opportunity afforded by & resi- 
dence in the neighbourhood to make a long- 
purposed visit to the grave of Cowper. Dere- 
ham, our readers dre aware, is a town in Nor- 
folk, and remarkable for little save the memory 
of him who has made it almost sacred groond. 
We were not aware when we arrived, that 
Sarah Kerrison, the faithful servant wk> at- 
tended Cowper and Mrs. Unwin during their 
last years, was then living in the place ; but 
we eagerly sought her out when we bad ac- 
quired the pleasing intelligence. The cottage 
in which this faithful domestic resided is site* 
ate at the end of the principal street, and pre- 
sented something of a poetical appearance ia 
the beautiful flowers with which it was orna- 
mented. We shall not soon forget the boon 
we passed in listening to every trait of the 
departed poet. 

The tears came into our eyes when we 
thought of his daily visits to the bedside of 
poor Mrs. Unwin, where he sat folded op it 
the curtain — the most afflicted of mourner 
weeping by the most pitiable of sufferers ! Hii 
first question to Sarah Kerrison in the morning 
was always to this effect — 44 Sally, is there 
life above stairs !” — an inquiry rendered still 
more affecting by the plaintive tone in which 
it was uttered. After the decease of Mm 
Unwin, he beheld the corpse, and having gazed 
upon it for a few moments, uttered a cry of 
deep and passionate grief, and burst away free 
the sight From that day he was never bead 
to mention her name ; but so anxious were hss 
friends to keep his mind from brooding over 
her whom he had lost that, if we remember 
aright, some time elapsed before Mrs. Kern- 
son appeared in his presence in roouraisf. 
These precautions proved unnecessary, for be 
never after referred to the event — a most 
striking proof indeed, as Mr. Taylor remarks, 
of the intense anguish of his own sufferings. 
With an affectionate zeal beyond all praise, 
Mr. Johnson devoted his time and studies to 
the amelioration of his relation's miseries. Be 
had the satisfaction of seeing his endeavours 
sometimes crowned with partial success. Cow- 
per was continually haunted by the fear ef ac- 
cidents befalling him, which were generated 
by his troubled imagination. He used fre- 
quently to express a doubt to Mrs. Kemoe 
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whether she would find him there in the mom- Perowne, whose sisterly watching of the poet 
' ing. Mr. Johnson relates a pathetic anecdote, in his last and protracted sickness entitles her 
which illustrates this singular delusion. One to this communion with his name. It was on 
morning, after breakfast, he placed on the ta- a delicious summer evening that we made the 
ble Villoison, Barnes and Clarke, opening them sketch of the monument of which we have 
all, together with the poet's translation, at the given a brief description, and we yielded to 
place where he had left off a twelvemonth be- the pleasing fancy, as the sunlight played over 
fore, but talking with him, as he paced the that memorial of death, that the poet himself ^ 
room, upon the ideas that distressed him, when might not be unconscious of the humble as- 
Cowper said to him — 44 And are you sure that pirations of our heart before it — a belief in 
I shall be here till the book you are reading some measure countenanced by the poet him- 
is finished 1" Upon bis kinsman assuring him self in several of his letters, where he alludes 
that he would, and pointing out the books, he to the probable happiness of the blessed. " 
took up one of them, saving — 44 1 may as well We have already commented in passing 
do this, for I can do nothing else." The last upon some of the poetical works of Cowper, 
of Cowper’s original compositions was The and we have only space to add a few general 
Cast Away , a poem founded on an incident in remarks. 

Anson's voyage, but principally remarkable for The admirers of Southey, Wordsworth and 
the allusion it contains to his own condition. Coleridge, do not, we suspect, always bear in 
This was the last gleam of that pure fire which mind that to Cowper these great poets were 
was soon to be extinguished for ever in this indebted for their style, and frequently for 
world! Mr. Taylor has described the last their manner. Of the three, Wordsworth 
days of the poet with much simplicity and presents the most striking resemblance to his 
feeling. Most sincerely do we wish that the master ; he looks out upon nature with the 
cloud of delusion might have been chased away same mild and unfevered eye that dwells with 
from his soul ere he was taken hence. But it equal rapture upon the most Jowly and the 
was not So serene and peaceful was his most sublime objects ; upon the eternal hills 
death, that its precise moment was unobserved which lose their heads in the clouds, and the 
.by those who stood at the foot of his bed. Thus gentle daisy blooming at his feet But the 
beautifully did the Christian poet fall asleep; a highest praise in our power to give Cowper’s 
slumber only to be broken by the dawn of Pa- poetry, is the appellation it so truly deserves 
radise and the voices of those whom he loved, of Christian. He never for an instant forgot 
and whom we may believe, without presump- the paramount importance of Religion, and 
tion, that he met in a land where all tears looked upon his imagination only as a hand- 
were wiped away from their eyes. maid who might be employed in strqwing 

Although Cowper had resided some years with flowers the path to the Holy Temple, 
at Dereham, so great was his unwillingness to In this light he considered all the embellish- 
meet the public observation, that he could ments of bis verse, — we have, in another part 
never be prevailed on to take his airings in of this article, shown that his own taste would 
any but the most secluded lanes, and if he have been gratified by their erasure, 
thought himself observed, he not unfrequently Mr. Taylor has contrasted the productions 
covered up his face with his hands. To such of Cowper with those of Milton and Young, 
a painful power had his nervous shyness attain- and he very properly concludes that from both 
ed. His personal appearance was therefore these illustrious writers he differs essentially, 
scarcely known in the town where he died, Milton may be considered the bard of the 
and few of its inhabitants can say that they Old Testament, and Cowper of the New. The 
were acquainted with the outward lineaments moment our mind enters within the hallowed 
of the poet We believe he never attended precincts of Milton’sVarodise, we feel oppress- 
divine service during the latter years of his ed and spell-bound ; we know that we tread 
life; his reply to any request to that effect upon holy ground. His images, too, are all 
invariably being, that he was not worthy. reflected from the most ancient and venerable 
Cowper was buried in that part of Dere- times: he startles our ears with the war-cries - 
ham Church called St Edmund’s Chapel, on of barbaric legions and the unfurling of ten 
Saturday, the 2d of May, 1800. Having died thousand banners upon the air. His poems 
without a will, his affectionate relation, Lady are filled, moreover, with the most magnificent 
Hesketh, readily became his executrix, and displays of earthly power and greatness. The 
erected a tablet to his memory, the inscription gorgeousness of the Jewish polity — the pic* 
upon which was written by Hayley. The turesque pomp of the Roman government — 
monument is very simple, as becomes the the chaste and sculptured elegance of Athens, 
meekness of him whom it commemorates. It have all a place in bis verse, and are contin- 
consists of a slab of white marble, with The ually passing before our eyes. His views of 
Task placed by the side of the Bible, and religion are rarely practical, and still seldomer 
overhung by a branch of laurel. Underneath experimental. He speaks of it almost con* 
are two tablets ; the one on the left to the stantly like a poet. Cowper, on the contrary, 
memory of Mary Unwin, and the other on is rarely theoretical, but always striving to be 
the right in remembrance of Miss Margaret practical. He only seeks to amuse, that he 
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may instruct: he explains the truths of the 
gospel with the plainness and dignity of a 
Christian minister, until the “immortal fra- 
grance,” diffused around, 

“ Tells us whence his treasures are supplied.” 

In his youth Cowper was an admirer of 
Cowley, or, as he calls him, the “splendid 
Cowley,” but he imbibed Bone of the jaffected 
quaintness and pedantry which obscured the 
geniqs of that most idiomatic of English prose 
writers. We do not remember more than 
two or three instances of pedantry in all 
Cowper's works. One of these occurs in the 
first book of “The Task,” where, after de- 
scribing the life of the gypsies, he adds — 

“ The sportive wind blows wide 

Their fluttering rags, and shows a tawney skin, 
The vellum of the pedigvee they claim,’ 9 
■ The construction of his versification is 
equally original with his styla It is no more 
like Milton's than it is like Young's. His 
pauses are regulated by no rule save his own 
judgment His numbers have not the emboss- 
ed richness of Milton's, or the stately flow fre- 
quently attained by Thomson; but they are 
tull, sonorous, and purely English. He has 
enlarged the stock of poetical phraseology by 
the application of epithets hitherto confined to 
prose, and has consequently imparted a health- 
ful strength, if we may so speak, to his compo- 
sitions, which will preserve them for ages. 
But it is time to bring these observations to a 
conclusion, and we dannot do so better than by 
joining in the sentiment expressed in these 
lines: 

" Poet and saint, to him is justly given 

The two most sacred names of earth and heav’n.” 

We must, however, give a parting word of 

{ >raise to the elegance with which Mr. Tay- 
or's life of the poet is printed, and the good 
taste and piety with which it is written. A 
most beautiful portrait of Cowper adorns the 
volume. 


From tbe Foreign Quarterly Review. 

BERANGER.* 

Franck has always been regarded as the 
classical land of the song. Besides the wit, 
acuteness, and extreme sensitiveness to slight 
impressions which distinguish her inhabitants, 
the cause of their eminent success in this de- 
partrafent may perhaps be looked for in the 
character of their language. Deficient as it 
is in variety, inadequate to express with ac- 
curacy the minute shades of feeling and com- 
plicated modes of thought which more philo- 
sophical tongues, are able to define, it possesses 


eophical tongues, are able to define, it possesses 
above all others the power of adapting itself to 
common sentiments and ordinary purposes 
with energetic felicity. This was probably 
thd definition which Charles V. had in view, 

• ClmnnoM Nouvellea *t Dernieref de P. J. d»* Reran- 
fer. Dvdcea a M. l.ucieti Bonaparte. Paris, 1333. sin. 
Svo. 


if he was the author of the traditional defini- 
tion of European languages which appropriates 
French to the object of Conversation with i 
friend. Now the language of a song if, is 
fact, the same with that which is held by 
friends in intimate dialogue with one another. 
A song is the poem of society. And it ba> 
been observed, in corroboration of this estimate 
of the peculiar aptitude of the French toogoe 
for this species of composition, that it has no 
poetical diction in the strict acceptation of the 
phrase. It possesses, indeed, a certain num- 
ber of metaphore and images, which havebeea 
for a long time conventionally appropriated to 
the use of the versifier; and every peruser of 
French poetry has felt the wearisome efiect 
produced by the repetition of these “phrases 
banales” which so greatly disfigure the usaal 
terseness and simplicity of the language. Bat 
these phrases are exceptions, and are imme- 
diately perceived to be such by the reader. 
In our language, on the contrary, (and if we 
had space on the present occasion we might 
extend the remark to others, ancient as well 
as modem,) the phraseology of conversation, 
and that dedicated to the use of the poet, are, 
as it were, two perfectly distinct and collate- 
ral series of expressions. Some of our modem 
poets have denied the correctness of this divi- 
sion, and have endeavoured to obliterate tbe 
line of demarcation which existed between tbe 
“ sermo pedestris” and its more elevated 
neighbour; but their efforts, we apprehend, 
have produced little efiect upon the general 
taste of the country. Our judgment is still 
involuntarily shocked by any undue appropria- 
tion, on the part of the poet, of those very ex- 
pressions which are considered most apt and 
energetic in common life. We believe that 
a curious philologist might extend this com- 
parison between the two tongues much farther, 
and show that the English habitually employ 
in fact, different languages for several distinct 
purposes, the French nearly the same for all 
We do not commonly use our written English 
in familiar conversation, but a sort of “ liugw 
franca,” in which the ordinary business of life 
is transacted by all ranks, containing a thou- 
sand ellipses and alienations, and substitute? 
common words with a sort of conventional sig- 
nification for those more classical terms which 
tho dictionary would afford us. A long con- 
versation might be held in English by meats 
of the verbs “ go,” “ get,” “ take,** and three 
or four more such universal auxiliaries. Yet 
we should consider the U9e of many of these 
truncated phrases as inelegant, even in writ- 
ing the most ordinary letter ; while tbe lan- 
guage suited to the latter would be equally 
inapplicable to the objects of the orator or tbe 
poet As there has been said to be, in Eb- 
glish, a separate grammatical rule for every 
word, so there is a separate grammar for every 
species of composition. Now tbe French laa- 
guage, as we think, is much more indent 
and admits of ranch less violent distortioBi 
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It has ordinarily but one word to express one 
thought, and that word applicable alike in dia- 
logue, in correspondence, in philosophy, in 
poetry. Still less does it bend itself to the 
employment of grammatical or rather ungram- 
matical license, which can rarely be indulged 
in without transgressing into vulgarity. 

Does not this tact explain, without the ne- 
cessity of having recourse to more recondite 
investigations, the superior popularity of 
French to that of English poetry ! We con- 
tend that our own bards have approached 
much nearer to an accurate representation of 
nature, both objectively and suoiectively con- 
sidered ; that the French school has voluntari- 
ly submitted to rules which confine and maim 
its energies ; that their writers pourtray, while 
ours embody ; that their dramatic personages 
are artificial, the passions of their stage rather 
conventional than real. And it is no small 
justification of our opinion, that more than half 
the French literary public has of late years 
substantially adopted the same. Yet the works 
of Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire, are the fa- 
miliar reading of Frenchmen in those classes 
among which, in England, there prevails an 
almost total indifference to all our poetical 
literature. W e cannot but apprehend that the 
cause of their apathy is to be found in the fact, 
that the language of English verse is not that 
of the people, it is absolutely unintelligible 
to them ; its images are not habitual to their 
minds, its very words are foreign to their ears. 
It is the hieratic dialect of the educated classes 
only. In France, on the contrary, if the frame- 
work of poetry be more artificial than among 
ourselves, the actual speech is nearly the 
same with that which passes current in com- 
mon society. A Frenchman in love, or a 
Frenchman in a passion of jealousy, may be 
essentially very different creatures from the 
Orestes and Orosmanes who strut upon the 
stage; but the language in which they would 
convey their sentiments, omitting a few bom- 
bastic phrases, would in substance be almost 
the same; while even of our old drama, which 
always has been and still remains the most 
popular portion of our literature among the 
many, how large a part is written in a tongue 
absolutely unknown to them ! If many of the 
scenes of Shakspeare present us with the real 
image of the world in its every-day garb, there 
is likewise a great proportion of them written 
in the heroic diction of the stage, which is no 
more the speech of the commonalty than the 
Hellenized phraseology of Ennius or Terence 
was that of the Roman populace and legiona- 
ries. Thus the pleasure which they experience, 
even from the representation of his plays upon 
the theatre, is but an interrupted and imperfect 
gratification. 

In the composition of pieces which must by 
their nature aspire to perfect simplicity and 
intelligibility, .such as songs, great difficulty 
arises to the English writer from the variety 
of dialects thus dedicated by usage to different 


purposes. However satisfied he might be that 
the concise and energetic expression of a sen- 
timent in adequate language is all that can be 
required of him, the stubborn principles of our 
taste come constantly in opposition to the de- 
sired uniformity. He cannot and must not 
descend to the actual language of our streets 
and parlours. Yet if he deviates into the 
heroic diction, his original object is unattaina- 
ble. To combine the two without rendering 
the artificial juncture too apparent, is the gVea 
problem which he has to solve. And so ar- 
duous is the solution of this problem, that every 
one will acknowledge how far more rare and 
difficult an accomplishment it is to achieve, in 
English, a song that shall be at once popular 
and elegant, than to write a tolerable epic 
canto or dramatic scene. Who does not feel 
that the minstrelsy of our greatest living song- 
writer, exquisitely beautiful from the delicacy 
of its art, neither is, nor ever can be, exten- 
sively popular in the true sense of the word ? 

We should imagine that in the French lan- 
guage the chief difficulty of composition was 
of an entirely opposite nature. From the ab- 
sence of a systematic poetical dialect, the 
great question which tries the skill of the wri- 
ter is, how to give sufficient elevation to his 
strains without incurring the danger of bom- 
bast and obscurity. He will, therefore, suc- 
ceed with greatest felicity where least of dig- 
nity is required. We conclude, therefore, 
that it is to him an easier task to compose a 
popular song, ballad, couplet or “romance,” 
than to succeed in a more serious composition. 
Lord Byron’s poet of society 

“ In France would write a chanson, 

In England a six canto quarto tale.” 

This writer the most popular now living in 
Europe, whose volumes, with the prose of the 
late Paul Courier, from the common manuals 
of a great proportion of the youth of France, 
was born in Paris in the year 1780. Notwith- 
standing the aristocratic prefix of his name, 
which it has pleased his fancy to abandon of 
late years, and on which he has commented 
in his celebrated song, “ Je suis vilain et tree 
vilain,” his parents belonged to the rank of 
humble tradespeople. Much of his early life 
was passed under the roof of an aunt, who 
kept a small auberge at P&ronne in Picardy. 
There he was likewise educated at a primary 
school founded by an enthusiast upon the max- 
ims of Rousseau. In this school the urchins, 
who were thus philosophically drilled into citi- 
zenship, were regimented, wore a military 
costume, sent deputations and presented ad- 
dresses to Robespierre, Tallien, and other 
ephemeral dignitaries of the revolution. The 
abilities of the future poet were early put in 
requisition on these occasions; and he then 
imbibed those enthusiastic feelings which he 
so eloquently refers to at a later period, when 
the illusions which excited them have partially 
vanished. Such are the associations whicn 
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dictated the following verses, written on casu- 
ally meeting with a Female whom he had seen 
representing the Goddess of liberty in one of 
the revolutionary pageants. 

** Est-ce bien you*, rous que j'ai vu si belle,” &c. 

M Can this be yon, whom I beheld so fair, 

When round your car exulting myriads came, 
And hailed you queen in Her immortal name, 
Whose triple dag you waved aloft in air 1 
Vain of each loud salute, each gazing eye, 

Proud in flush'd youth and conscious beauty's 
glow, 

Vou moved a goddess through the glittering show, 
Goddess of Liberty ! . 

M Stately you rode o'er monarchs' ruined glory, 
Around you flashed in steel our armed powers, 
Our maidens, while they strew’d your path with 
flowers. 

Mixed their soft chaunts with hymns of warlike 
story : 

I, hapless child, whom Chance and Penury 
Eight scantly nourished with their hitter bread, 

I cried, He thou a mother to my need, 

Goddess of Liberty ! 

* Those days* red scroll is character'd with crime ; 
Yet could not such mine innocent youth appal; 
To my boy '8 heart my country’s love was all, 

And hatred for her foes of foreign clime ! 

For all were then in arms, for her to die ; 

Each heart was proud, and poverty waxed bold : 
O give me back my boyish days of old, 

Goddess of Liberty ! 

“ Like lava slumbering in its mountain board 
The people rests from many a toilsome year : 

And twice the stranger legions have been here, 
Our Gaulish gold to balance with the sword. 

Alas! when France around thee raised her cry, 
And symbolized her hopes in Beauty's beam, 
Thou wert an idol, and those hopes a dream, 
Goddess of Liberty ! 

M I see thee once again. Time’s envious wing 
Hath chill'd and tarnish'd those love-darting eyes : 
That brow, where many a wintry wrinkle lies, 

Yet seems to blush for its departed spring. 

Weep not ! fond hopes and aspij ations high, 

Car, flowers, youth, glory, greatness, all are o'er ; 
And these are past, and thou divine no more, 
Goddess of Liberty !” 

At fourteen Beranger was apprenticed to a 
printer, M. Laisney, of whom he speaks in 
terms of affectionate attachment; and, indo- 
lent as he was, he says in one of his songs, 
that the consciousness of exercising “le metier 
de Franklin” made him already think himself a 
philosopher. At seventeen he became domi- 
ciled at Paris, under the roof of his father, whose 
circumstances appear at this time to have been 
considerably improved by some accession of 
fortune. 

At this period his mind received its decisive 
impulse towards literary enjoyment He was 
not calculated to shine in the more brilliant 
paths to fame, which presented so tempting a 
prospect to youthful energy in that turbulent 


time. Diminutive in stature, feeble in coasti- 
tution, and uncomely in appearance, as bis por- 
trait avouches and his songs confess, (•* J Him 
cette boule, laid, chetif et souffrant,”) be bad 
no temptation to embrace the active life whiefc 
then solicited enterprising citizens to exertion. 
Although at a later time be entertained tie 
thought of obtaining a situation in tbe Egyp- 
tian cohny, his destiny and inclination cco- 
bined to make him, what be has ever since re- 
mained, a genuine untravelled Parisian. Hie 
ambition was confined to visions of poebcal 
distinction; his dreams were of comedies a 
the elevated style— of dithy rambles suggested 
by the attractive reveries of Chateaubriand— 
of an epic poem on the subject of Clovis, ks 
which he was to collect and arrange material, 
and to defer the execution to tbe age of thirty. 
Poverty and indolence together — (for his early 
life was one of great vicissitudes ; the short 
prosperty of his family was followed by otter 
destitution; he was often obliged, as himself 
expresses it, to live on panade for eight day 3 
together in order to make up for the expense 
of the cheapest party of pleasure with the ear- 
liest of his Lisettes)— gradually averted the 
ambitious current of his thoughts. In 1603, a 
a mixed humour of disappointment and bold- 
ness, he made a packet of his juvenile verses, 
and a dressed them, with a letter, which, he 
says, was stamped with the impress of repub- 
lican pride hurt by the necessity of seeking a 
patron, to Lucien Bonaparte, then eminent as a 
protector of letters. The brother of the First 
Consul appears to have treated him not only 
with generosity, but with kind and delicate at- 
tention ; and when forced to leave France, he as- 
signed over to the youthful and friendless poet 
his pension as a member of the Institute. 

From that unfortunate epoch the position of 
Beranger in society, although humble, was 
established, and sufficient for his very moderate 
desires. He obtained an insignificant situa- 
tion in the University, which he did not hxe 
until his political encounter with the govern- 
ment of Louis XVIII. During this peaceful 
era of his life he gradually abandoned his va- 
rious schemes of poetical distinction. Living 
among the people, a close and somewhat satiri- 
cal observer of the manners and sentiments c/ 
society, he imbibed a taste for the simple lyric 
style, to which he ultimately devoted himself 
“ Va,” he Would say to himself on seeing Be- 
saugiers pass in the street, “j'en ferais aossi 
bien que toi, des chansons, n ’eta it ce pas mes 
poemea” His first published essays of this 
nature, and perhaps his best in the gay and 
| humorous strain, date from the last years of the 
Empire. It was long before he could be brought 
to consider these light effusions as entitled to 
anything more than an’ephemeral popularity. 
Even now he professes to be sceptical as to the 
durability of his fame. Such are the sente> 
ments he expresses in the preface to the vo- 
lume whose title is placed at the head of this 
article. 
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44 Notwithstanding all that friendship has done 
for me, notwithstanding the approbation of illus- 
trious names and the indulgence shown me by 
the interpreters of public opinion, I have always 
believed that my name would not survive me — 
that my reputation would sink the more swiftly 
from having been necessarily buoyed up by the 
party interest which has become attached to it. 
Men have judged of its duration by its extent ; I 
have formed another calculation in my own mind, 
which will come true even in my life-time, if I 
should live to grow old.*’ 

In this passage, and in several others of the 
preface in question, we are inclined to suspect 
_8ome slight affectation of modesty. But if 
Beranger really feels what he has here ex- 
pressed, such an estimate of his own celebrity 
must be allowed to accord with the general 
simplicity and want of ostentation which have 
characterized his life. 

His career as a song-writer has in fact pass- 
ed through three very different stages of cele- 
brity. As an agreeable writer of bacchanalian 
and slightly | satirical songs, the character in 
which he first appeared, he has, perhaps, no 
greater claims on immortality than others who 
have signalized themselves in the same depart- 
ment. Many of these compositions are ex- 
quisite in their kind, but we question whether 
any French songster, or indeed any modern 
Bacchanal of the south of Europe, can be very 
deeply penetrated with the true inspiration of 
the grape. Whether we consider it a credit 
or a dishonour to our national character, we 
and our continental brethren of Teutonic de- 
scent seem alone to have preserved in much 
purity the worship of the God of Wine. We 
find plenty of wit und gaiety in these favour- 
ite catches of the Societe du Caveau, but they 
seem to be always on their weakest ground 
when they desert love and satire, und confine 
themselves to the praises of their Ai and M.ur- 
saulx. They have nothing of the sublime en- 
ergy of conviviality which dignifies, fur ex- 
ample, the strains of our own lamented Cap- 
tain Morris. 

Beranger’s next step carried him into the 
turbulent arena of politics. Having no military 
ambition or active enterprize, he had never en- 
tered into the warlike enthusiasm of France 
under the Empire. On the contrary, when the 
system of wholesale depopulation begun to 
grow unfashionable in the circles of Phris v he 
aided in the general sentiment, as far as he 
could do so with safety, by the covert allusion* 
contained in some of Ins earlier songs (such af 
Le Roi tTYvelot). Thus far there was a 
similarity between his political feelings and 
those of Paul Courier, wliose extreme indiffer- 
ence to mirtial honours had made him shun 
the most brilliant opportunities of personal ad- 
vancement. But, unlike the pamphleteer, the 
joet never “donna dan9 la Restauration.” He 
lover seconded the temporary popularity ac- 
juired by the author of the Cliarter, and nevei 
consented to the slighest compromise or con- 
Museum — Vol. XaIIL 


cealm .r.t of his dislike to foreign occupation 
and loroign institutions. lie refused the odi- 
ous dignity of the censorship, which was order- 
ed him during the Hundred Days; but he wel- 
comed the second restoration with no greater 
cordiality than the lir&L And although subse- 
quent events have made him take part against 
the government of the Barricade^ with nearly 
as much energy as he had displayed in com- 
bating tht>se whom it dethroned, he has never 
relaxed his hostility to the exiled family. Wit- 
ness his eloquent address to Chateaubriand. 

44 Et tu vomlraU f attacher a leur chute ! 

Connais done inieux leur folle vanite t 

Au rang hes maux qu’uu ciel tneme elle impute, 

Leur cceur ingrut met ta fidelitc.” 

We yet await, with some apprehension, for 
the reflections of his muse on the recent ro- 
mance of the Prince Lucchesi Palli. Never- 
theless, he appears to have been drawn into 
the agitated life of a partizan writer against 
government, in which he has purchased glory 
probably at the expense of much happiness, 
less by his own natural disposition than in obe- 
dience to the wishes of his friends, and seduced 
by the temporary applause which greets a use- 
ful political ally. He became intimate with 
the successive leaders of the liberal party. Of 
these Manuel and Lafitteare the two of whom 
he seems to speak with the greatest esteem 
and respect. “ I have never known,” lie says 
in his preface, “ more than one man from whom 
I could not have become separated if he had 
arrived at power — that man was Manuel, to 
whom France still owes a tomb.” Here, per- 
haps, he intends some covert satire on the 
same persons whom he has slightly touched in 
his late song, “ A mes amis devenus mir.istres.” , 
Under such guidance, the pen of Beranger 
acquired a decree of bitterness very foreign to 
his real natme. Harassed by the vengeance 
of the government against which he had de- 
clared war, liv fi ll into the common querulous- 
ness of those who choose to consider themselves 
persecuted, where they have themselves irri- 
tated a powerful enemy into open quarrel. But 
j this i9 the view which the political satirist, of 
J whatever party, uniformly takes of his own 
case. Whilst unrestrained, he btaves power 
in the boldest terms. His reader would sup- 
pose from his language that he and the state 
were two conflicting giants. 

“ There comes my mortal enemy. 

And either he must fall in fight, or 1.” 

But when he falls into tribulation, he becomes 
in his own eyes an innocent, helpless victim, 
and his former enemy an unprovoked persecu- 
tor. This is a situation of no great dignity, 
and one which we regret to see occupied by a 
man of genius and integrity. 

Beranger was twice fined and imprisoned— 
in 18*21 and 1^2$. Hostile as we are, ( n pr n- 
| ’iple, to ull such prosecutions, we n us admit 
that the poet had given strong provocation; 
No. 137.— 2 U 
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we cannot therefore wonder, that the govern- 
ments of those times should have sought to 
check the career of a writer who, not content- 
ed with openly attacking both the reigning 
system and its individual supporters, continu- 
ally represented the rulers of the nation, not as 
mistaken or ignorant magistrates whose errors 
ought to be corrected, but as implicable ene- 
mies who must be wholly got rid of. But the 
conduct of the ministers was equally imbecile 
and unjust, in mixing up, as they were pleased 
to do in their prosecutions, attacks on them- 
selves with what they termed attacks on de- 
cency and religion. The people never fail to 
detect the paltry artifice by which govern- 
ments endeavour to identify their own cause 
with that of religion and morality, and by con- 
founding together separate offences, to add a 
sort of reciprocal strength to charges of a to- 
tally distinct nature, either of which by itself 
would have been insufficient to secure a convic- 
tion. All prosecutions on the ground of vicious 
intent are odious in principle, except such as 
are employed against direct violations of pub- 
lic decency. Beranger was reprehensible 
enough on this score also; but he was too 
prudent to give his enemies so fair a pretext 
of attack by rendering public his most licen- 
tious productions. Consequently, the govern- 
ment, in order to support its favourite charge 
of vice and immorality, was fain to fix upon 
passages which the most scrupulous censorial 
prudery would have passed over as perfectly 
innoxious, had they not been indited by one for 
whom the Procureur du Roi was laying in 
wait on other accounts. 44 On ne voulut pas 
ne fa ire porter le judgement que sur des chan- 
sons polittques,” says the poet, 44 et on n’osa 
pas incriminer les chansons contre lea Jesuites; 
tl fellut bon gre mal gre que VAnge gardieri ’ 
(a bold and witty song, but one not more irre- 
ligious in its tendency than half the daily effu- 
sions of the Parisian press) 44 payat pour toutes.” 

Undoubtedly, if we are to judge of their 
merit by the effect which they have produced, 
the political songs of Beranger are the most 
powerful efforts of this description which have 
ever been made public. Nor can a foreigner 
folly enter into their deserts, or with fairness 
attempt to depreciate that which he cannot 
wholly understand. Much satire, which ap- 
pears to the casual reader weak and pointless, 
derives the whole of its energy from being in 
accordance with the ephemeral sentiment, 
from reproducing the joke or anecdote current 
in the circles of the day. To judge of its value, 
we must duly estimate not only the real im- 
portance of the matter to which the lines refer, 
but the space which it occupied in the public 
mind at the time when they were written. 
But having made- this candid avowal of our 
own insufficiency to decide on such a question, 
we may the more boldly confess that we can- 
not foel that the fame of Beranger is much 
advanced by the great majority of his political 
songs. His satire seems to us frequently vapid 


and spiritless; a happy thought, an ingefffito 
expression, is too often purchased by dAi 
line of vulgar and insipid common placeflfae 
living fire is often wanting, and its abeentoB- 
supplied by the false scintillations of point tod ' 
epigram, or an exaggerated affectation of k» 
timent and assumed enthusiasm. It is easj to 
account for the temporary popularity acquired ' 
even by the poorest of these effusions. Bens* 
ger, in this, as in all his other capacitieiJtt . 
true poet of the people, has devoutly tdmd 
all the narrow prejudices and mistaken netl 
of national honour, together with all the ral 
patriotic ardour, which distinguish the grat 
mass of uneducated politicians of his country. 
His poetry is & faithful mirror, representing a 
succession all the unfounded and grotesque im- 
ages which for the last eighteen yean haw i 
been conjured up in the imagination of the 
Parisian quidnuncs. No illiberal hatred d 
foreigners has been rejected by hia better feel- 
ings, no gross excess of national vanity fan 
ever (shocked his judgment And, like many 
other wits, he never appears so happily inspir- 
ed as when the subject before him afford* ai 
opportunity for exposing to ridicule the Ttb- 1 
gious observances of his country. Here too be I 
flatters and shares to the utmost the prejudices 
of the vulgar Parisian. The Jesuita appear » I 
constantly present to his imagination as the 
authors of all evil, that we think a more or- 
thodox joker might retort upon him success- 
fully the language of his famous “Manda- 
ment,” in which he makes the preacher at- 
tribute every crime and misfortune Bines the 
creation, to Voltaire and Rousseau. 

There is, however, another numerous das 
of his political songs, or rather small poems, d 
very various degrees of merit, which appeal to 
more general feelings, and express the deeper 
convictions of the poet Many of these relate 
to that favourite subject, the military glory of 
France ; some of these are extremely beautifol 
others partake more or less of the exaggerates 
and bad taste which the popularity of the Mar- 
seillaise seems to have introduced into Fraud 
poetry of this description (as where, in 44 !* 
Cordon Sanitaire,” a grenadier opens a veia 
for tho purpose of assisting in the conversion 
of the wnite flag into the tricolor). But wee 
of his appeals to this ready source of French 
sensibility seem to have attained an eqoal po- 
pularity with that unique effort of the simple 
poet Desaugiers, 

44 Dis-moi, soldat, t’en soaviens-tu.” 
Others embrace an extended view of European 
politics, and the future destiny of the human 
race, and contain, all of them, the sparkles of 
that glorious fire which animates tne grand- 
est, perhaps, of his national lyrics, and one of 
the noblest offerings which poetry has made at 
the shrine of modern civilization, 44 La Saint* 
Alliance des Peuples.” 

44 J’ai to la Paix dsscendre sur la terra, 

Seznant ds l*or, des Hears at des epis. 
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L’air etait calme, et da Diea de la guerre 
EUe etouffait lea foudrea aaaoapia : 

Ah, disait elle, egaux par la v&illance, 
Francais, Anglaia, Beige, Rune, ou Germain, 
Peuplea, formez une Sainte-Alliance, 

Et donnez voua la main.” ' 

We should despair as much of giving by 
translation any idea of the stately march ana 
dignity of this majestic ode, as of retracing the 
evanescent grace of the lighter poems, which 
we have not ventured to atteript. Perhaps 
the following verses (the original was written 
in 1829) may excite attention from the solici- 
tude with which Europe has more recently 
watched the aspect of the heavens in their 
most threatening quarter. 

Lz Cbaht du Co8AQ.UK. 

44 Thou steed, the Cossack’s noble friend, 
Bound to the trumpet of the North ! 

Once more the winds their pinions lend 
To that wild war-note issuing forth : 

Come bathe thy seething flanks again 
In the red streams of rebel Seine ! 

8nort, my proud courser ! for we go 
To trample kings and nations low. 

44 Thou fret'st not silver with thy foam, 

Gold decks not now thy saddle-bow ; 

But where our squadrons make their home. 
Ours are the treasures of the foe ! 

And thou ere long shalt And a stall 
In arched dome of royal hall. 

“ Kings, prelates, nobles, fiercely pressed 
By vassals struggling to be free. 

Have cried. Approach, thou Tartar guest ! 

To reign o’er them, we’ll crouch to thee : 

I seize my lance, and cross and crown 
Before that signal bow them down. 

44 A giant phantom met my view, * 

With blood-shot eye and regal vest : 

He cried. My reign begins anew ! 

And shook his war-axe o’er the West. 

Kings of the Huns ! our tribes inherit 
Thine ancient realm, thy tameless spirit 

* All Europe’s dower of ancient fame. 

Arts, temples, learning, laws and rites, 

8hall vanish hence in dust and flame, 
Where’er thy burning hoof alights : 

For where the Cossack’s foot hath gone, 

The Desert’s peace must reign alone ! 

On, my proud courser ! for we go 
To trample kings and nations low.” 

But if we have formed a correct estimate of 
the genius of Beranger, it is not by his merits 
as a political song-writer that he will be 
finally judged, when called before a more 
impartial tribunal . than that of 44 La Jeune 
France,” whose prejudices he has thus conde- 
scended to flatter. The promise of higher 
efforts and more generous inspiration was 
already developing itself in his early attempts, 
when, at the commencement of his career, he 
had sufficient judgment to rate at its real value 
the rapid popularity which these lighter effu- 


sions were acqpiring. There runs even 
through his gayest productions an occasions 
vein of philosophic melancholy and tenderness 
sufficiently evident to show that his lyre pos- 
sessed, even then, chords of much more deep 
and thrilling music than those which he had 
accustomed himself to strike. Perhaps the 
vicissitudes of his later life, the prosecutions 
by which he has suffered, and the counsel 
which his mind has taken of herself during the 
many solitary hours of his imprisonments,nave 
tended to mature this germ of poetica.1 sensibi- 
lity. It is certain, at least, that he has only in 
his more recent progress fully abandoned him* 
self to those outpourings of deep pathos, mixed 
with philosophical meditation, which charac- 
terise the last and most perfect 'class of his 
productions. His muse, deserting the narrow 
political circle which so long confined her, has 
made a bold step into the boundless field of 
thought suggested by the more universal feel- 
ings and passions of the human common- 
wealth. Her efforts aspire rather to.the cha- 
racter of odes than of songs, of which they 
present only the form and lyrical arrangement 
The subject is generally found in some refleo 
tion suggested by the passing occurrences of 
the day, or by some picturesque point of view 
in the exterior of common life, such aa it ex- 
ists among the lower classes, and such as pe- 
ranger has long studied and mopt faithfully 
expressed it From these humble topics the 
poem diverges, like so many of the noblest 
lyrics of Burns, into a , high strain of moral 
thought, or into the vast maze of meditations 
which the state and proepeetsof modern so- 
ciety open to the inquirer. If the tone of these 
meditations is generally of a melancholy and 
sceptical cast dissatisfied with the present 
and doubtful of the future, it is at least a scep- 
ticism tempered by a strong sympathy with the 
ordinary domestic feelings and attachments of 
mankind, which the poet seems to respect as 
the true and only landmarks of civilization. 
All this train of ideas is bound together and 
connected with the original thought by the re- 
curring verses which form the chorus of the 
song. 

In the labour of the chansonnier, this burden 
occupies the same place with relation to the 
whole composition which is filled by the rhyme 
in each couplet of ordinary poetry. The diffi- 
culty which he finds in adapting the whole of 
his little work to this portion of it, which must 
be, as it were, the key-note of the accord- 
must express the central thought, to which all 
the divergent ideas of the poem must be ing^ 
niously attached— is of the same nature with 
that which the common versifier feels while 
engaged in the process of 44 hunting for a 
rhyme.” And the mode in which the sanj^ 
writer of real genius accomplishes his object 
differs from that pursued by the mere ballad- 
maker, just as rhyme is differently handled far 
the poet and the poetaster. Panard, Colle, 
and the other easy chaosonniera of French so« 
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4‘J6 Beranger. 

ciety, usually adopted some popular 44 refrain,” l poreal frame, and shut out from nature for lir 
and end^ivoured, bon gre wal gre, to force a years between the glaring walls of hie butov 
number of trivial thoughts into tolerable con- streets, and the hardy peasant nurtured in the 
tinuity with this thesis, to use a school expros- free air of the Scottish uplands, will surprise 
sion. Arid in the same manner every versifier none of those who know bow far the d«? 
who happens to read these lucubrations will springs of the human mind lie beneath hi 
painfully acknowledge with ourselves the toil superficial currents, and how a similar retake 
and vexation of spirit which are endured by a position may produce a corresponding 
hapless being who has found a rhyme which ty of effect on two characters, whose pcwtm 
-tickles his car and is anxious either to find a circumstances of situation are widely different 
thought to suit it or t6 adapt it by violence to Both were raised into notice by the exotica 
the subject which, he has m hand. The pro- of their mental powers from among the loves 
cess by which the man of genius, such as Be- ranks of their countrymen. Both bad imbfed 
ranger, developes the sentiment which he has the habits and tastes of their fellows, exaltei 
within bimselr into the form of the tiny and but not changed, by superior genius. Bolt 
beautiful creature of imagination which it is aspired, from the beginning, to the distinct** 
destined to become, is essentially different from of being, emphatically, the popular poets ef 
this rough operation. To him, the idea which their respective cotemporaries. 44 S’il rested* 
is to be illustrated first presents itself; a rude la poesie au monde,” says Be ranger in his pre- 
and undigested mass. Rarely does it assume face, “ c’est dans ses range (those of le people) 
a definite shape until after it has long occupi- qu'il faut la chercher. Qu’on essaie dcse 
ed a place in the repositories of his mind. Nor d’en faire pour lui.” Neither of them bad te- 
is it by an actual process of labour that this quired the slightest tincture of that over- 
shape is at last evolved, although much labour refinement which makes more educated poet* 
must be gone through, with little immediate strive to avoid, as hacknied and trivial, the 
effect in the previous consideration of it The common topics and feelings of work-day socie- 
critical moment of production comes at once, ty- Neither, in their simplicity, were oppre- 
and the result flashes upon the imagination hensive of being considered vulgar; and, r«* 
like lighting, frequently during waking hours sequently, each has effectually avoided tl* 
at night, when the mind of the poet is disen- imputation. The ethical characteristics of 
gaged from the course of ordinary associations, their genius are equally similar. Each wu 
A single unexpected thought or an unsolicited actuated by deep pride and consciousness d 
word then presents itself, and determines the merit, and each, unfortunately, has carried his 
whole futurity of the song. The moral senti- assumed independence and haughtiness of mod 
ment or purpose which is to be developed, the so far as not only to scorn the outward form- 
image under which that sentiment is to be il- alities of social life, but likewise to stigmatize 
lustrated, the burden, which is, as it were, the its morality as cent and hypocrisy. If tfee 
mechanical engine by which the scattered genius of Burns exhibits more fire and sustain- 
portions of the image are to be manufactured ed brilliancy, and bis homelv tenderness pcs- 
into a single figure, all become present to the sesses a more exquisite pathos, a wider field 
intellect at one glance. The whole future of observation and habits of more extended 
picture is there, in smaller dimensions, like thought have given to Beranger a deeper cast 
natural objects seen through a camera lucida. °f philosophic reflection. Nothing is more re- 
Then the poet, if he pleases, may go to sleep markable than the magic by which bis wild 
again ; in the expressive language of Beranger nod apparently artless strains occasionally call 
himself, 41 il tient son affaire.” It matters not up in the reader's mind a long and serious 
then whether the execution of the song is fin- train of associations, and lead him unawares 
ished off in an hour or two of happy humour, Into the perplexed labyrinth of metaphysical 
or whether, as is more frequently the case or political subtilties. We cannot venture to 
with Beranger, it furnishes occupation for & translate, and still less to paraphrase, the sin* 
considerable time, the subject being frequently gular ballad of 44 Les Bobemiens,” one of bis 
touched and retouched, taken up or laid aside, most popular efforts, and in which this ait 
Whether its completion be the work of days seems to us eminently displayed 
or years is of no consequence to the poet. Il 44 Borders, bateleura, et Clous, 
tient son affaire . Time and occupation cannot Reste immonde 

rob him of his idea, for it made its appearence B’un oneien monde, 

at once, like Minerva from the brain of Jupi- 8orders, batelcurs, et Clous, 

ter, perfect and armed at all points. G&is Boht-miens, d’ou venex-vous V* 

We have already hinted at the resemblance «. D ’ ou noug ve non. 1 Ton n’en nit riea. 
which appears to us to exist between the poeti- L’hirondelle 

cal characteristics of Beranger and Burns. D*ou vous vient-elle ? 

There are few analogies in the whole range D’ou nous venons ? l’on n’en sait non: 

of comparison between the literature of the Ou nous irons, le soit-on bien ! 

wo nations, which have struck us more forci- 44 Sans pays, sans prince, et sans lois, 
bly. That such a resemblance should be traced Notre vie 

between the Parisian, weak and inert in cor- Est digne d’envia : 
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Bans pays, tana prince, et sani lois, 
L’homme eat heorenx l’un jonr aur troia 

M Voir, c'est avoir. Allona courir ! 

Vie erraqte 

Eat choae envirante : 

Voir, c'est avoir. Allona courir ! 

Car tout voir, c'est tout conquerir. 

“ Ton ceil ne peut ae detacher, 

Phiioaophe 
De mince etoffe, 

Ton ceil ne peut se detacher, 

Du vieux coq de ton vieux clocher.” , 
• • • • • j 

** Les Bohemiens” are not indeed, the gyp- 
sies of Burns ; but each poet exhibits alike a 
strong sympathy with those proletary classes 
which live in habitual violation of the law, 
and that far greater number who obey it rather 
as a powerful enemy than a paternal protector. 
Smugglers and poachers are great favourites 
with Beranger. “ Jeanne la Rousse” and “ Jac- 
ques/* in his last supplemental collection, are 
beautiful and pathetic pieces, and more effec- 
tive attacks on the aristocracy of modern wealth 
than all that the coarse indignation of our corn- 
law poets can furnish. “ Les Contrebandiers” 
is less interesting; but it may, perhaps, be 
more easy to give some idea of its tone and 
spirit by translation. 

“Ti* midnight, dark midnight, 00 forward my 
boyg. 

Mules ready, men steady, our work is begun ; 
Look out for the signal; no bustle, no noise ; 

But see to the priming of pistol and gun : 

There are numbers against us, but lead is not 
dear. 

And dark though it be, yet our balls will see 
clear. 

“’Tis the life of a hero, the life that we live, 
boys, 

With deeds full of daring and peril to tell ; 

Our silks and our trinkets, the gold that we give, 
boys, 

The girls of our mountains remember them 
well ; 

Town, castle, and cottage, our traffic they know, 
Though the law calls us rogues, yet the people 
says no. 

M Nor whirlwind nor snow-drift our courage af- 
fright. 

We sleep while the torrents are roaring aloud; 
Our hearts they grow bolder, our footsteps more 
light, 

On the peaks of our frontiers, in tempest and 
cloud ; 

How oft have we trampled their desolate heath, 
And braved from their summit the foemen be- 
neath! 

* Skill, labour, and forethought are wasted in vain, 

While monarchs with taxes the roads bar- 
ricade ; 

So forward, my gallants ! on land and on main 

We hold in our hands the true balance ofl 
trade; 


And Heav’n, that protects us, fulfils its design. 
To scatter the riches that law would confine. 

U 0 ur governors, drunk with the madness of 
power, 

On the free gifts of nature may triple each tax ; 
Law blights on their branches the fruit and the 
flower, 

In the cabin of labour breaks hammer and axe; 
To solace our thirst and the land to enrich. 

When God makes a river — Law makes it a ditch. 

“ What ! ’twixt kingdoms united in triumph and 
woes, 

Arts, language, and rights, can they sever the 
chain. 

Or make of one people two nations of foes, 
Bynhe protocol-parchment which cuts them in 
twain ? 

No ! they spin the same wool, the same vintage 
they drain, 

And the smuggler takes heed lest their labonr 
be vain. 

“ O'er the ramparts of kingdoms the little bird 
flies, 

And no sentinel bids him new monarchs obey; 
The hot breath of summer yon rivulet dries, 
Which serves as a limit to kings and their 
sway. 

We leap o’er the barriers they bid us revere. 
Those blood-purchas'd lines Which have cost 
them so dear. 

u The deeds of the smuggler each cottage can 
sing, 

The smuggler whose musket, so deadly and 
true, 

In bidding our mountains' old echo to ring. 

May one day, perchance, waken liberty too ; 
When our country’s in peril, her foes full of glee. 
She’ll cry to the smuggler, come, battle for me !*' 

The superstitions of the French peasantry 
afford undoubtedly for less attractive subjects 
for the poet than the wild supernatural world 
of Scottish imagination. But such as they 
are, they too have furnished convenient themes 
for the excursive reveries of this self-taught 
philosopher. In attempting to imitate one or 
two specimens of this class of his compositions, 
we must again wsrn the reader that we do 
not select those which appear to us the best, 
but those of which we have conceived it most 
easy to transfer the general tone and sent* 
ment into our own language. And he wiH 
readily conclude that poetry, of which the 
peculiar charm consists in purity and terse* 
ness of expression, must appear to great dis- 
advantage in the uncouth garb of a tran* 
lation. 

m lss xtoilis qui riLXirr, 

“ Berger, tu dis que notre etoile 

Regie nos jours et brille aux deux.” 

“ Oui, mon enfant : mais dans son voile 
La nuit le derobe a not yeux.'" 

** Berger, sur cet azur tranquille 
De lire on te croit le secret : 

Quelle eat cette etoile qui file, 

Qui file, file, et disperait V* 
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M 8hepherd ! thou say’st our earthly doom 
Obey* tome star’s mysterious power.*’ 

Yes, my fair child : but night’s deep gloom 
Veils from our eyes the destined hour. 

** Shepherd ! thou read’st the stars aright, 

Hast tracked each planet’s wandering way ; 
Say, what betides yon falling light. 

Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away 1” 

My child, some mortal breathes his last. 

His star shoots downward from its sphere ; 
That being’s latest hours were past 
Mid* jovial friends and festive cheer ; 

All reckless sped his summon’d sprite 
While flushed in evening sleep he lay— 

M 8ee ! yet another fleeting light 

Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away !” 

My child, how pure, how bright its beam ! 

There sank a maiden good and fair ; 

This morn repaid each wishful dream. 

Each constant sigh, each hour of care ; 

This morn her brow with flowers was dight, 
She crossed her father’s doors to-day — * 

“ 8ee ! yet anotherpassing light 

Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away !” 

Just then, a high and mighty lord. 

New-born, in gold and purple sleeping, 

His infant breath to Heaven restored, 

And left a princely mother weeping ! 

Courtier, and slave, and parasite 

Were gathering round their future prey— 

“ 8ee ! yet another meteor-light. 

Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away !” 

My child, how comet-like it gleamed ! 

A royal favourite’s star was there, 

Who laughed our woes to scorn, and deemed 
’Twas pride to mock a realm’s despair ; 

Even now his flatterers hide from sight 
The portraits of their God of clay— 

“ See ! yet another wandering light, 

Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away !” 

My child, the blessings of the poor 

Wing’d heavenward yonder fleeting soul ; 
Distress but gleams frong other’s store, 

From his she reaped a plenteous dole : 

From far and near, this very night, 

Towards his doors the houseless stray— 

See ! yet another falling light. 

Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away !” 

That star controll’d a monarch’s fate ! 

Go! welcome, son, thy lowly dwelling; 

And envy not the stars of state 
In lustre or in size excelling : 

«For didst thou shine all coldly bright 
In useless grandeur, men would say, 

’Tis but a passing meteor-light 

Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away ! 

“fcx JUIF I1BART. 

M One draught to slake these lips unblest, 
Christian ! I ask of thee but one; 

The wandering Hebrew wretch thou seest 
Whom still the whirlwind hurries on. 

Worn down with years, yet seed never, 

Upon the day of doom in vain 


I dream each night in wildering fever. 

Each morn the sun comes forth again. 

And whilst I roam, earth turneth ever. 

Ever, for ever ! 

u From age to age it bears me on 

O’er dust that once was Greece and Rome, 

O’er thousand empires past and gone. 

As sea-winds drive the fleeting foam : 

The seeds of good that die onblcst. 

And ill’s rich harvest I’ve beheld. 

And new-born worlds from ocean’s breast. 

That shall outlast the worlds of eld. 

M My heart is changed, but changed in wrath; 

I fain would succour mortals’ woe. 

But ere their thanks can bless my path. 

The summoning whirlwind bids me go ! 
Forward ! the sufferer’s hand may grasp 
The little alms I love to give ; 

But may not press with grateful clasp 
My passing hand which bids him live. 

M If in hot noon’s relentless hour*. 

By shady lea or murmuring wave, 

I strive to rest mid summer flowers, 

I hear the restless whirlwind rave ! 

One peaceful dream — one draught of pleura 
Can such celestial wrath awake ! 

A long repose of endless leisure 

Might scarce suffice my thirst to slake ! 

“ If by the spot which saw my birth 
I long to stand, and gaze alone. 

To trace each ridge of mouldering earth. 

Each grassy mound, each formless atone ; 

The whirlwind comes ! away, away — 

Break not thy fathers’ funeral sleep ; 

Whilst earth abides, thou canst not stay, 

No place of rest for thee they keep ! 

M The Son of God in torture dying, 

I mocked him with a fiendish yell— 

Beneath my feet the earth is flying — 

The whirlwind comes — farewell, farewell ! 

Ye tyrant sons of wrath and pride. 

My marvellous sufferings you see ; 

In heartless scorn I dared deride 

Not heaven— but wrong’d humanity !** 

If we have succeeded in conveying, either 
by our remarks or our imitations, any idea cf 
tne character of this truly original poet, it 
will be seen that the secret of his siieoes 
chiefly consists in the universal and popa fa r 
view which he studies to take of life in evay 
one of its aspects. He disdains to employ sr 
sentiment, no train of ideas, however tnral 
or common-place, provided they are such m 
do actually occupy and interest the minds of the 
million. He recoils before no expremaaa a 
image, because it has been hackniWl by coo- 
mon usage, provided it still finds an echo is 
the hearts or those to whom it is iriihnf d 
The spirit of external nature seldom 
to his imagination. He does not or 

possess any acute sense of its beautiesL Tbz 
is a taste which the inhabitants of most eosn- 
tries only acquire with the progress of refine- 
ment, and which even in our highly-advancec 
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His Cotemporaries . 

civilization is chiefly confined to the educated much that appears trite, insipid, and common* 
few. He is most at home in the crowded place ; bat we find withal that true and genu- 
dwellings of Paris, in the bivouac of the sol- me simplicity which is only attained by con- 
dier, or in the cabin of the countryman, in summate art and laborious exertion, 
tracing the vague opinions, or expressing the Another point of resemblance between the 
simple desires of the multitude. And hende French chansonnier and these pristine writers, 
it arises that Beranger, without the knowledge arises (we fear) from confirmed irreligious per- 
of a single Greek or Latin author, is to our suasion, acting upon a kindly, yet melancholy 
apprehension by far the most classical poet of temperament He may be gay and humorous, 
the present day, because in the development bitter, sarcastic, light, and careless by turns 
of his mind and the progress of his genius he on the surface ; but plaintiveness is the hidden 
pursued the same track which was trodden by soul of all his poetry. Futurity is to him only 
the children of a less refined generation. Our an object of gfcxuny foreboding. Carpe diem, 
impressions, (in modern times,) whether re- is in his mouth not the trivial common-place 
lating to external nature, or to the experience of ordinary conviviality, but a most deep and 
of human life, are mostly received at second heartfelt acknowledgment of the only truth 
hand. We begin to think through the medium which his philosophy recognizes. Youth and 
of books, before we have begun to observe for pleasure constitute the only substantial good : 
ourselves. Hence a standard of reference is every day which passes is an irreparable loss, 
early formed in our minds, which, whether it a comrade to be mourned for, as a departed 
be true or false, is not that which we should friend. Many of his most beautiful songs, do 
have naturally acquired, and widely different but echo, in many a mournful variation, this 
from that which the education of circum- thought, which comes so sadly home to the 
stances Would have led us to adopt Hence hearts of thousands, which admit of few other 
we view all objects as through a glass, which thoughts. “ Bonsoir,” u Encore des Amours,” 
cannot represent them without a certain de- “ Jai cinquante ans,” “ La Vieillesse,” “La 
gree of distortion, and are frequently aston- Comete de 1832,” “Treize a Table,” — all 
ished without reason, when we reflect how these are but so many exquisite manifesta- 
widely different an aspect nature and man as- tions of that dark importunate spirit, which 
sume to the educated and the uneducated ob- came at intervals to wrinkle the brows of 
server. And notwithstanding all that has been Anacreon and Meleager beneath their coro- 
said of the general spread of intelligence, we nals of flowers. 

cannot but apprehend that the barrier between But we must hasten to bring to a close this 
these two classes is increasing rather than di- imperfect tribute of admiration, rendered to a 
minishing in strength and substance. Hence writer whose peculiar beauties a foreign critic 
the great benefit of classical instruction is, that must with diffidence attempt to appreciate, al# 
it tends to correct our minds by causing us to though they are such as to endear him more 
intersperse our ideas with those of a race of and more to us at every successive perusal, 
men who formed their conclusions and drew We have been the more tempted to extend to 
their observations and their images after a some length these remarks on poems which 
fashion entirely different from our own. They many may still be disposed to regard as mere 
studied universal human nature ; we, the fac- fugitive trifles, by the feeling that if the title 
titious character of a particular class. Be- be denied to their author, France possesses at 
ranger, without the slightest tincture of clas- present no poet of original talent. The estalv 
aical attainments, has arrived at nearly the lished leaders of the classical and romantic 
same point with them through natural taste schools have enjoyed a popularity, rather ex- 
and favourable circumstances. He is the poet acted by the strenuous efforts of their respec- 
of modern France, just as Archilochus and tive partisans, than proceeding from natural 
Simonides were the poets of their Ionian fel- and unextorted admiration. Delavigne and 
low-citizens, without distinction of high and Lamartine, writers whose reputation seems to 
low. Nor could we find any where poetry so sustain itself with difficulty, offer, each of 
nearly resembling his own (especially in those them in his own manner, nothing but cold re* 
philoeophical ballads which we regard as his flections of the brilliancy of Byron. The pe» 
moot perfect compositions) as in the relics of culiar fashion in poetry which was set by that 
the early lyric writers of the Anthology. They daring innovator seems scarcely to have ouU 
exhibit the same simple unity of purpose. The lasteaone generation of readers; and the itii- 
poet seems to pour out at once the whole nor herd or his followers will, of course, fall 
thought with which his mind is pregnant, rapidly into insignificance. As for Victor Hu-~ 
without curtailing its dimensions or altering go, who seems to occupy the most prominent, 
its shape to please the taste of fastidious cn- if not the most exalted place in the French 
tics. He cares not whether his image is a Parnassus of the day, he is far too obscurely 
trivial one, or has been a thousand times re- sublime in his exalted flights, and too deeply 
pea ted before. It is his property, iust as it immersed at other times in the shades of ba- 
was that of his predecessors, for although be thos, to allow our moderate and timid criticism 
repeats he does not imitate. Hence, in Beran- to attempt an admeasurement of his actual di- 
ger, as in those ancient fragments, we find mensions ; and we turn with fresher and fresh- 
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er enjoyment from the laborious dulness or 
more laborious extravagance of these and the 
other poet9 of the day, to the terse spirit and 
profound sensibility of a writer whose magic 
is the more powerful from being apparently 
exercised by a hand unconscious of its domin- 
ion. Even his occasional tameness and insi- 
pidity become pleasant to the reader, because 
they seem inseparably connected with that 
tender simplicity which tints; as it were, the 
distance of all his various pictures with its 
quiet colouring. Many will, no doubt, prefer 
to regard him as the mvourite chanson nier of 
social enjoyment, wit, and satire. We think 
that he has higher titles to present fame and 
future immortidity, and that his own exclama- 
tion paints most truly the real strength of his 
lyrical geniua 

“Mon Dieu, vous rn’avez bien dote: 

Je n’ai ni force ni sagesse : 

Mala je possede une gait© 

Qui n* offense pas la tristesse.” 

Fiom the Edinburgh Review. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF GOETHE* 

Ins former number, we had occasion to make 
some remarks upon the theory of translation ; 
a subject on which we have no inclination to 
resume our controversial labours, and to which 
we should not have alluded at present, had it 
not been for a sort of challenge offered by Mra 
Austin, in her interesting Preface to the work 
before us. The conclusion at which she ar- 
rives in discussing this topic is, that there are 
two perfectly distinct aims of translation; — 
the one, to U9e her own words, where matter 
alone is to be transferred; the other, where 
both matter and form. Wherever, she adds, 
the form and colour of an author is important, 
a translation, proceeding upon the principle of 
considering how the author would have written 
in English, is, in her opinion, a failure; and 
for this reason, (we are sorry she has selected 
an instance so little to our taste,) she never 
can prevail on herself to read Pope’s Homer ; 
finding it impossible to take the least interest 
in a work in which the very peculiarities 
which she wants to know are effaced, and re- 
placed by others. And she quotes, in support 
of her own opinion, a passage of Goethe, 
which she pronounces oracular, and decisive of 
the point; but in which that author seems to^ 
os, according to his usual fashion, to have 
rather stated the difficulty than resolved the 
problem. 

Unquestionably there is much truth and 
reason in her arguments, and we are inclined 
most willingly to admit all the license which 
she demands, except the actual substantiation 
qf foreign for English idiom. When once the 
simple rule of taste, which forbids this trans- 


* Char artprli tie* of CoPthe. From the Cerraan of Falk, 
von Muller, fee. With notes original and tianslated, il- 
lustrative of (toman Literature. By Sarah Austin. 3 
vols. 8vo. London : 1833. 


gression, is violated, the work in question on 
no longer be said to be * rendered into English,’ 
for words alone do not constitute a language; 
otherwise the interlineations in a Hanuftouna 
grammar deserve, as for as we can perceive, 
the honours of accurate and perfect translation 
But we are much inclined to fear, that Mn 
Austin’s argument on this subject, although 
its purpose be not confessed, is intended as a 
covert defence of that most barbarous style 
which has been introduced of late by too many 
German scholars and men of talent, under 
pretence of making us acquainted with the 
peculiarities of our neighbours; and which 
only tends at once to corrupt the purity of oar 
native composition, and to occasion in oar 
minds an insuperable didike to the foreign 
tongue which we only know through the me- 
dium of this hideous travesty. Whether this 
be the case or not, we are certain that no trans- 
lator ever stood less in need of an apofogy on 
his own behalf than the authoress of these 
volumes. We can scarcely find the means of 
expressing, except in language which may be 
misinterpreted as the diction of indiscrimina- 
ting flattery, our admiration of the truly ex- 
traordinary manner in which she has rendered 
all their various contents — metaphysical rea- 
sonings, political declamation, and social dia- 
logue — into correct, nervous, vernacular Eng- 
lish. Most of our readers will remember the 
interest which was excited by the appearance 
of the ‘German Prince’s Travels in England;’ 
and how obstinately, notwithstanding all the 
assertions of critics and booksellers, and the 
strongest internal evidence of authenticity, 
many people persisted in believing the work to 
have been manufactured at home, merely be- 
cause the language did riot offer the slightest 
traces of transfusion from a foreign original. 
The volumes before us evince the same ele- 
gance of expression, the same felicitous ren- 
dering of each original phrase by its Englidi 
counterpart, at once with accuracy and free- 
dom, employed on a for more difficult subject; 
for we have here to deal with Germans speak- 
ing of and to their coun try men, and employing 
allusions and modes of diction appropriate to a 
truly national subject Mrs. Austin has de- 
manded, in her Preface, much more extensive 
powers than we would, perhaps, have willingly 
confided to her ; but in her execution she has 
in no respect overstepped the limits which the 
most fastidious partisan of Dryden and John- 
son’s laws of translation could have laid down. 
The only license which she has assumed has 
been the employment of certain teohnical 
words, used by the Germans in a strict philoso- 
phical sense, whose corelatives in our dialect, 
although not sanctioned by usage, might be 
pure and classical according to the analogy of 
the language, and for which we have no cur- 
rent substitutes. And with this slight assist- 
ance only she has succeeded in more foithfolly 
representing to us the characteristics of the , 
modern German school of writers, than has 
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bpen done by those numerous translators, who 
have not scrupled to distort and disfigure our 
language in the most merciless fashion, under 
the plea of modelling it to reproduce the pe- 
culiar diction and idiom of their original. 

There is only one portion of her attempts in 
the way of translation, which* we must con- 
fess, we wish, she had left untried, — namely, 
her literal versions of passages from Goethe's 
lyrical pieces and elegies. It is very true that 
they are most exact, and as elegant as such 
exactness will permit; and that she apolo- 
gizes tor their insertion as merely intended ‘for 
the convenience of those who do not read 
German. It would give me extreme pain,* 
she says, * that they should be regarded as in- 
tended in any degree to represent Goethe’s 
poems. They are intended only to illustrate 
the text, by showing what is the matter of those 
poems.* But it would be fairer, we think, to 
leave'ber unlearned clients in their original 
ignorance. It seems almost impossible to read 
any poem, and more especially light and fu- 
gitive pieces such as these, in a literal trans- 
lation, without extreme distaste ; we can hard- 
ly picture to ourselves the existence of beau- 
ties in the original, when the copy before our 
eyes presents so melancholy a residuum, ex- 
hausted of all grace, life, and elegance. Such 
a version may indeed be of great value to a 
learner; and, in the case of a poem such as 
4 Faust,’ where a great moral purpose and a 
great dramatic plan are developed, interest 
may probably be found even in the most prosaic 
and unomamented rendering. ' But in a book 
intended for mere English readers, and with 
respect to poems of which the beauty is of so 
aerial and evanescent a character, we cannot 
but think it injustice towards the author to 
drag him in this unseemly fashion before a 
cold irreverent audience. Perhaps also Goethe 
suffers more than any other poet from such ex- 
posure; bis exquisite sense of melody, and 
power over the mechanism of verse, having 
been almost the mightiest instruments of his 
magic. Great as the musical flexibility of the 
German language is, no one had imagined be- 
fore his appearance that it could be employed 
in such various forms of harmony, each equally 
consummate and faultless. This is a point on 
which an English critic may hardly venture to 
pronounce an opinion; but, in echoing the 
universal homage paid by Germany to Goethe’s 
unrivalled excellence in this respect, we do 
but express our own sentiments, founded as 
they are on imperfect knowledge. There is 
do modern poet whatever, in reading whom we 
bave derived such constant pleasure from the 
mere imaginary tones, the idea of melody 
which verse creates. His own saying respect- 
ing Wieland, might be, with still greater 
truth, applied to himself, — that if any one had 
shot down a cart-load of words on his desk, he 
would have found means to arrange them into 
% beautiful poem. In the employment of an- 
cient metres (which has been successfully 


practised by no modem nation except his own) 
he has equalled in sweetness, and much sur- 
passed in variety, his master Voss, the father 
of the domestic idyl. The harmony of his 
Elegies, of 1 Reynard the Fox,’ of 4 Herman 
and Dorothea,’ is peculiar and original, found- 
ed on that of the ancients, and yet not precise- 
ly the same ; a flourishing colony of classical 
rhythm, transplanted into a barbarous soil. In 
the octave metre of the Italian romancers, to 
which he has imparted a melancholy sweetness 
quite different from the character of his mo-* 
dels; in the rapid tones of his ballads; — in 
rhythmical prose, unrhymed iambics, and the 
long, irregular, sustained melody of the splen- 
did soliloquies of ‘Faust;’ — his command over 
the rugged joints and sinews of language, to 
mould them into smoothness in every possible 
shape, is equally perfect and inexplicable. 

Mrs. Austin has presented us, in these three 
volumes, with a variety of materials for judg- 
ing of the character of Goethe, both as a man 
aim an author. The first two are principally 
occupied with a translation of Falk’s little 
work, * Goethe Portrayed from Personal Inter- 
course,’ with valuable notes and comments by 
the translatress, containing versions of most 
of the passages in Goethe’s works, to which 
allusion is made in her text. Falk was a sort 
of Boswell in his way, a professed eulogist of 
Goethe; and we are not to look for much 
philosophical discernment among the indiscri- 
minate praises which he bestows on every 
part of his hero’s character. He seems to 
have regarded his friend rather as a seraphic 
creature of pure intellect, than an earthly 
philosopher; and it appears not a little sur- 
prising that such a work can have been pub- 
lished during the lifetime, and almost under 
I the eyes of Goethe himself. But its chief va- 
lue arises from the conversations which are 
| reported in it. The wonderful versatility of 
the poet is conspicuous in the declamatory 
lectures which they contain, delivered by him 
on an infinite variety of subjects, — always in- 
teresting, and frequently rising into lofty elo- 
quence ; but creating, upon the whole, that 
unsatisfactory impression so often produced by 
the reported sayings of men who speak for die- 
i play, from the difficulty of distinguishing be- 
tween their sober earnest, and their voluntary 
assumption of paradox. Several other little 
treatises make up the compilation: such as 
Friedrich von Muller’s ( Goethe considered as 
a Man of Action ;* M. Soret’s 4 Notes on Go- 
ethe,’ originally published in the Bibliotheque 
UniverseUe de Geneve ; a couple of Memoirs 
of the Grand Duke of Weimar and his consort, 
and fragments of some other works. We are 
inclined to prefer among these the Memoir of 
M. Soret, a Genevese gentleman attached to 
the Court of Weimar. Although, by living 
in the company of Goethe and nis intimates, 


in tne company of Goethe and ms intimates, 
he has acquired something of the tone prevail- 
ing in that coterie , and of the style of vanity 
ai id affectation in which, like all other small 
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societies, they speak of their own especial 
great roan, yet, as a foreigner, he views his 
subject less after the fashion of a party, and 
with more general intelligence than the other 
authors of this compilation ; while, from close 
personal intercourse, he has much valuable in- 
formation to communicate. We must how- 
ever confess, that we have looked through these 
volumes with some feelings of disappointment, 
perhaps unwarranted, in ending that they add 
so little to our knowledge of the poet’s perso- 
nnel history. Most of his biographers, as far as 
we have been able to ascertain, have hitherto 
done little more than compile from his own 
narratives of different periods of his life ; and 
these narratives are curious, for the most part, 
rather from the psychological developments 
which they exhibit, than from any variety of 
incidents. These he either briefly commemo- 
rates, or hints at after an enigmatical fashion 
of his own. Probably few points of interest 
would be found to attract the general reader in 
the course of a career so little diversified. Go- 
ethe was placed in the situation of Privy 
Counsellor at Weimar, at the age of twenty- 
six; and almost the whole of his after time 
was spent in the quiet circle of that little court, 
and in the fulfilment of the routine duties of 
his situation. Still, in a work professing to 
give an account of the illustrious deceased, 
we expected to find some new details respect- 
ing the events'of bis life; for every life has its 
adventures, and although they may be in them- 
selves of an ordinary and uninteresting cast, 
yet common domestic occurrences may con- 
tribute powerfully to the development of ge- 
nius, and leave on such * mind a more inde- 
lible impression than the most varied and ex- 
citing actions and sufferings on that of a com- 
mon adventurer. But Mrs. Austin appears to 
have abstained purposely from personal details 
respecting her hero, upon a principle of deli- 
cacy, which may, we think, be too rigorously 
observed. We fully appreciate the honoura- 
ble feeling which induced her to refuse any 
extracts from the anonymous gossip of the 
1 BucJdein von Goethe and to decline render- 
ing her work more popular, and more provoca- 
tive to our appetite for scandal, by insertions from 
an unauthenticated and hostile pamphlet But 
why passover such details as her own authorities 
furnish her with ? Why, for instance, omit all M. 
Soret’s anecdotes respecting Goethe’s early 
love affairs? If they contain any thing more 
than a mere transcript of Goethe’s own mystic 
revelations in the Dichtung und Wahrheit , 
we must confess that we should like to have 
known a little about this important part of a 
poet’s biography. A few such narratives would 
have interested us more, perhaps, than several 
of the miscellaneous matters with which she 
swelled her compilation ; such as the resume 
of Scbelling’s metaphysical system, or the fa- 
cetious remarks or the Jekyll of Weimar, 
Herr von Einsiedeln, (the only specimens of 
German humour which these pages contain, 


but adding very little to their liveliness.) Is 
M. Soret’s Memoir, we find a very moving 
episode concerning a certain Lili — a paragon, 
it should seem, of beauty and intelligence, 
whom Goethe loved as tenderly as she loved 
himself : there was no obstacle which it would 
have been impossible to surmount, — and yet be 
could not marry her ! The elective affinity in 
this case went so far, that the poet appears to 
have thought of quitting Weimar and the Pri- 
vy Council, for a cottage, with Lili, in the 
backwoods of America. Who was Lili 1 Wist 
was her name, degree, and complexion? How 
did this promising love-afiair arise, and why 
was it broken off? If Mrs. Austin is able to 
answer these questions, we are sorry that her 
reverence for departed genius has induced her 
to withhold such desirable information. As it 
is, she has given us no commentary whatever 
on M. Soret’s performance, except one long 
note on 4 Goethe’s Golden Jubilee — a sort of 
speech-making and musical pageant, enacted 
at Weimar in 1826, which seems to have been 
an exhibition agreeably uniting the statelv 
emptiness of an Oxford commemoration, with 
the vivacious insipidity of a Stratford festival 
But it would be unjust and unreasonable to 
judge of a work like the present simply as a 
biographical memoir. It has, in fact, very dif- 
ferent claims on our attention. Mrs. Austin 
has abstained altogether from pronouncing ber 
own opinions respecting Goethe and his works: 
her object has been to set faithfully before os 
the portrait which is drawn of him by his 
countrymen and- cotemporaries. He is placed 
not in the point x>f view in which it might be 
easiest or more fashionable to contemplate him, 
but in which he is actually regarded by those 
who have been bred up in intimacy with bis 
person, and nourished on the literary food con- 
tained in his writings. Thus we obtain, as it 
were, a reflective view of Goethe : for we 
have the words and sentiments of men who 
measure him according to the standard of 
thought which he has himself raised in their 
minds ; — the recoil ectidhs of a great man pro- 
ceeding from the pens of his own disciples, 
while his words are still sounding in their ear* 
and his ideal presence still fresh in their appre- 
hension. The narratives of such writers pos- 
sess many of the advantages, together with 
many of the defects, which attend an autobi- 
ography. Their descriptions are more charac- 
teristic, the conclusions at which they arrive 
more congenial with the spirit of the subject ft 
their work, than those of distant and uncoa- 
nected observers. But, on the other hand, we 
are to expect from them no impartial criticism, 
and no d iscrimination. All these notices of Go- 
ethe are in fact little more than so many funeral 
eulogies. There is no attempt to bnng for- 
ward the strong points of his genius in a mere 
marked manner, by contrasting them with hie 
weaknesses : he is painted, as Queen Elizabeth 
was by the artists of her Court, without shade 
or perspective. Mrs. Austin has thought it 
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incumbent upon her to adopt without reserve we cannot allow to pass without controversy, 
the same laudatory tone! wherever she speaks The example of Plato bears! in our apprehen- 
of her hero in her own person. All that has siou t no reasonable analogy to the case of any 
been urged against him, in this country as modern writer. Little as we are aided by the 
well as m his own, is dismissed in a tone of the dim external light which ancient history 
indignant contempt, as if it could only proceed throws on the purpose and character of that 
from the scandal-loving and depreciating spirit philosopher, we may affirm thus much with 
of the age. We are treated to a constant re- tolerable certainty; that his writings, for the 
petition of the usual circular argument era- most part, were not intended for the compre- 
ployed in such cases — that if we do not like hension of the unassisted reader ; that they 
Goethe, it is becaose we do not understand bear a symbolical character ; and that the few 
him — if be appears to us obscure and enigma- to whom they were dedicated, were aided in' 
tical, it is because we possess not the true feel- their study, not merely by superior intelli- 
ing of sympathy which would safely conduct gence and wisdom, but by the' actual posses- 
us to the solution of all his mysteries. sion of certain lost canons of construction, 

Of this tendency to the mysterious, which keys, or antitypes, perhaps arbitrary in great 
detracts so greatly from the pleasure experi- measure, and certainly enveloped in artificial, 
enced by the ordinary reader in perusing the intentional concealment When, therefore, 
works of 1 Goethe, his admirers, of course, speak modern authors take Plato and the other 
in the most reverential terms. They desire, early philosophers for their model, and deem 
in plain language, that we will exercise our their studied and emblematic diction a fit sub- 
faith in receiving, without hesitation, all which ject of imitation, they are, in fact, like men 
appears dark to our unrefined understanding, mimicking arbitrary signs and gestures to 
• Goethe,’ says his excellent and undoubtiug which they attach no meaning, but which, 
eulogist. Her von Muller, had * a strong liking among those who first employed them, bore 
for the enigmatical, which frequently inter- a conventional significancy. There is in the 
feres with the enjoyment of his works. I have present day no sect of transcendental ists — no 
heard him often maintain that a work of art, secret Eleusinian language used among lite- 
especially a poem, which left nothing to di- rary men of the higher order. He who writes 
vine, could be no true, consummate work: for the world must use the dialect of the world; 
that its highest destination must be ever to and if the general consent of his readers, in- 
excite to reflection ; and that the spectator eluding his devoted followers, pronounces him 
or reader could never thoroughly enjoy and unintelligible, we may safely conclude that 
love it, but when it compelled him to expound there is no hidden meaning which a few privi- 
it after his own mode of thinking, and to fill leged persons only can develops. Unless it is 
it up out of his imagination.* * Goethe,* says asserted, that we are to continue to see, like 
M. Soret, 4 might have revealed himself more the neophytes of old, darkly and through a 
distinctly ; but mystery was with him the ob- glass, where is the use of exalted talent and 
ject of a sort of reverence, or the result of a genius, if they are wasted in exhibiting a gift 
system. We may suppose him to have said, of tongues 1 Is not the possessor a barbarian 
44 1 will reveal myself only to those who can to us 1 What avails it to the student, that 
understand me, and they will divine me at Goethe is pronounced to have possessed au ex- 
half a word.*** Mrs. Aostin eloquently and sited wisdom beyond the reach of vulgar com- 
warmly, after her fashion, defends her hero prehension, if it be enveloped in whole volumes 
against the same charge. ‘The truth is, I of elaborate * amphigouria,* in verse and prose, 
have never vet met with a German who af- in which the bewildered admirer is perpetually 
fected to understand Goethe throughout How in search of a meaning which seems constant- 
fer this is his fault I do not take upon me to ly near, and as constantly eludes his grasp! 
discuss, much less to decide. It is possible And it is not the least embarrassing peculi- 
that 44 the mysterious, the sibylline, the inco- arity which the reader of Goethe has to en- 
herent,** in bis writings has no meaning; but counter, that there is no obvious line of dis- 
it seems unlikely.* And she quotes, in sup- tinction in his writings, between the palpable 
port of the modest deference to superior ac- and the indefinite. Almost every one of his 
quirements, a remarkable passage of Mr. Cole- more important works (except such as were 
ridge with respect to the Timcua of Plato; written for the stage) leads us gradually out 
showing the reasons why it is more probable of daylight into his favourite region of sha- 
that the obscurity of the great philosopher ar- dows. When we would willingly content our- - 
gues our want of profoundness than his de- selves with remaining exoteric admirers of his 
ficiency in clearness; and concluding, 4 there- genius, he forces us to become the unprofiting 
fore, utterly baffled in all my attempts to un- hearers of his revelations: for as soon as we 
deretand the ignorance of Plato, 1 conclude become interested in his incidents as facts, in 
myself ignorant of his understanding .* his personages as human beings, they are 
This is a doctrine and an illustration, which, straightway carried off in a cloud from the 
notwithstanding all our admiration for the de- surface o*f the earth, and we are forced to bear 
parted genius; and our agreement with Mrs. them company into a region where they re-ap- 
Austin in her general estimate of his merits, pear only as abstractions or personified oracles. 
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All Lis visions, like Virgil’s pageant of the concerning internal conflicts, mental difficd* 
shades, conclude with the 'ivory gate, which ties, and struggles with the world, his pilgrim* 
warns us that all we have seen was but a age was, after all, little more than a continued 
dream. Thus from the dramatic reality of sail, with favourable wind and tide, down the 
4 Faust,' wonderful in its delineations of cha- stream of time. But it is our deep conviction 
racter, profound but simple and earnest in its that all which the poat gained in personal bap 
severe philosophy, inviting thought and amply piness by this singular good fortune, was tod 
repaying it, we are plunged, in 4 Helena,' iuto to him in eventual celebrity ; and that his ge> 
an incoherent, revolting mass of unsubstantial nius was diverted from its natural path into a 
contradictions. In ‘Wilhelm Meister'sAppren- less profitable direction, 
ticeship,' we travel on for a long while, plea- In maintaining this opinion, ye shall M 
santly enough, in company with a singular col- ourselves in direct opposition to the ordinrr 
lection of personages, many of whose ways, partisans of Goethe. They seem to think tki 
and much of whose language, are neither very any complaint of the undecided and enigmas 
interesting nor always intelligible; but who c&l tone of his propositions respecting society, 
entertain us, in spite of ourselves, by their morality, and religion, amounts to an accusa* 
mixture of humour and instructiveness, and by tion of servility. This is by no means the m 
the singularity of the adventures which befall with which we think him justly chargeable, 
them. But no sooner are the principal charac- Goethe's mind was, naturally, as independent 
ters brought within the walls of the fatal cas* and upright as an enthusiastic love of virtue, 
tie which is the term of their wanderings, than and a clear and active intellect, could jointly 
all their individuality vanishes at once, and we make it By living attached to the rulers of a 
are left to fight our way to the end of the small and powerful monarchy, the friend of t be 
three volumes, through a series of devious, honest, straightforward, benevolent Duke of 
intricate passages of thought, occasionally Weimar, and his more gifted consort, be was 
emerging into light, only to plunge again into not liable to fall into that intentional oh* 
deeper gloom. And in the continuation, the quiousness which degrades the writers who 
travels of Wilhelm Meister, the hero is sent traffic for the favour of greater Princes. There 
forth no longer to encounter real adventures were at Weimar no great interests to beserv* 
amoog creatures of flesh and blood, but as a ed by the prostitution of literary talent ; and 
sort of metaphysical Don Quixote, armed at Goethe cannot be accused of having, in anj 
all points to encounter, in endless controversy, one instance of which we are aware, sought 
a host of dreamlike, shapeless chimeras; while or received the wages of an advocate. Bet 
the wearied reader is kept awake only by his the effect of perpetual contact with the world, 
admiration and astonishment at the unwearied in blunting the acuteness of genius, seen* 
powers of language which are wasted in this much more insidious and im palpably progree- 
unprofitable parade. sive. He who devotes himself to society, sod 

Nor is it encouraging to feel ourselves im- has already attained its highest honours, must 
polled to the conviction, that much of Goethe's be constantly thinking of self, of the place 
obscurity, even in the merely (esthetic parts which he occupies, and the means of best so* 
of bis works (to use a German distinction,) curing that place; which he soon finds to coo* 
arises from habitual cautiousness — from a re- sist in avoiding all provocations to vehement 
luctance to commit himself by embracing de- controversy, and acting quietly and constantly 
cided opinions on any subject In their didac- on the defensive. While most of those arouui 
tic portions, this peculiarity is still more evi- him are struggling to change their position cr 
dent; his meaning seems constantly half- direction, his unconscious effort, like that eft 
expressed; it is left incomplete, we will not man standing still, is to preserve an equik 
say from fear, but from a sense of the peculiar brium. AU great displays of strength, all no- 
position which he occupied — a kind of literary lent emotions, are consequently out of his prt- 
sovereignty watched by jealous rivals. At vince. This is so marked a peculiarity d 
once a courtier and a man of the world, he Goethe’s disposition, both as a man and as t 
lived in society, and was forced to conform to writer, that his eulogists derive it from a sup* 
its sentiments, yet anxious all the while to posed natural propensity. ‘In Goethe's cb* 
form a reputation of originality. And this re- racter,' says Falk, in the first page of Mrs 
flection leads us seriously to consider the effect Austin's translation, 4 wc find a most sens.tr. s 
produced upon the genius of Goethe by his shrinking from all intense impressions, uhxb 
external circumstances. He may be pronoun- by every means, and under every circumstiwe 
ced singularly fortunate among literary men. of his life, he sought to ward off from himself 
From the time of his early youth to his pro- And, with the true philosophy of a wet-aune, 
tracted decease, he passed an easy, untroubled he proceeds to derive this softness of tempera* 
life, whose wants were all anticipated ; sur- ment from the poet’s mother, of whom he teds 
rounded by admirers, in the bosom of a friendly several edifying stories to the ame effect 
court, where he was received on terms of Can this be said, morally, of the author d 
equality, such as even the pettiest prince has ‘Werter,' the impassioned youth of wbm 
rarely adopted towards a son of the Muses. Goethe himself has left the portrait in ks 
Notwithstanding the whispers of his devotees memoirs! or physically, of the mao who, as 
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he informs us in his Campaign of 1792, would he could declare himself, that, namely, under 
nde within i reach of a battery, in order to ex- whose influence tranquillity might be expect- 
perience that strange and exciting sensation ed, or even hoped for, let it be found how it 
known to military men abroad by the name might* 

of the cannon-fever 1 Is not the marked man- In Dormg’s life of Goethe, (a work we be- 
ner in which he avoided all vehement literary lieve, oflittle value, except from the occasion- 
agitation, rather to be attributed to the educa- al memoranda of Goethe's personal acquaint- 
i of u f ircum8tance8 * and the caution early ance which it contains,) the reader will find 
learnt by a man of worldly and ambitious cha- an account of a conversation with Schulze, in 
ra £ er * P ., . ^ which Goethe’s zeal against the zealous is 

One of the most evident results of Goethe’s strongly portrayed. Mrs. Austin, of course, 
social relations on his opinions is to be found, makes the most of her favourite’s character on 
as may be expected, m his views of the moral this as on other points. ‘ That Goethe was 
and political destinies of mankind. We are indifferent to the progress of human improve- 
none of those enthusiasts who reject alike the ment, and the sum of human happiness, ap- 
discu reive reveries of the poet, and the rea- pears to me incredible. ..... Indifferent to 
sorting of the philosopher, unless these happen many of the questions that are most fiercely 
to have espoused warmly their own favourite debated, he ;night— nay, rather he must— be: 
sentiments on matters of common public dis- for his wide and prophetic glance pierced far 

cuwion. We are fer from wishing that Goethe beyond the strife of the hour It Was not, 

had been a partisan in any sense. He might surely, that he was indifferent to the welfare 
have occupied a place of much more imposing of mankind, but that he thought it a pernicious 
dignity, as arbiter between the prejudices ana illusion to look for healing to sources whence 
passions of ordinary men. But there are many he was persuaded healing could never come, 
who do complain, and we think not unrea- His labours for the improvement of the human 
eonably, that he systematically averted his re- race were unwearied, calm, and systematic, 
gards from all the great questions which agi- But if the political neutrality be obstinately 
tate society. He refused alike to meddle with observed, subjected him to the vehement de- 
the petty discussions of the day, and with the nunciations of many of his countrymen, it 
vast conflicts which have been fought for will probably be still more revolting to Eng- 
years, or for centuries, and which involve the lish readers. It is, however, unreasonable to 
happiness of our own, as well as all future expect the same earnestness and vehejnence 
generations. Not only he would not hjmsclf in support of any cause or system from a mai\ 
look for a moment at any of these things, but who sees it with all its limitations and possible 
his spleen and indignation were vented upon attendant evils, as from one who can perceive 
ill persons who embraced party with any de- nothing but advantages. The same clear, se- 
rrec of warmth. Because he knew that naked rene, far-reaching glance which enabled him 
larrns of government are insufficient to make to discern “ the soul of goodness in things 
nations happy; therefore, he deemed all men evil,” and thence inclined him to tolerance 
foolish or insane, who would dream of improv- and indulgence, revealed to him the evil that 
ing society at all, except by the utterance of lurks amid the greatest apparent good, and 
some thousand sage saws and enigmatical max- thus moderated his expectations and tempered 
ms, in verse and prose, of which the general his zeal.’ 

bearing seems to be, to recommend all man- This is eloquent pleading, undoubtedly ; but 
kind to exercise the virtues of patience and it does not, we think, reach the root of the 
noderation, and let the world go on as it has matter, or evolve the primary motives of 
litherto done:— very judicious advice, which Goethe’s mind. If there be any moral purport 
xre hear every day from the mouths of many to be arrived at by a general comparison of his 
>rivy-counsellore who have little in common works, it amounts only to this; that the high- 
vith Goethe, except his title, and his fondness est aim of man is to accommodate himself to 
or the juste milieu. Indifference became a the circumstances in which he is placed with 
ixed idea in his mind, and he embraced it with relation to the natural world and to his fel- 
►xclusive and dogmatical ardour. All who lows; to attend to his own esthetic develops 
ttached themselves to any sect or party, with ment; to consider the perfection of art as the 
:eal and steadfastness, were dreamers or moun- most consummate scope of all industry; and 
ebenks in his imagination, according as he to leave both social and supernatural interests 
u pposed them to be actuated by honest blind- to take care of themselves. 4 But,’ says Falk, 
less or by hypocrisy. ‘Goethe wanted to ob- with much naivete , ‘it happened that religion 
erve,’ says Falk; ‘ his age wanted to act ; and and politics, church and state, were excctly 
o seize upon every occasion, however slight, the cardinal points within which the age in 
irtiich presented itself as a possible reason for which he lived was destined to be remodelled.’ 
etion. It was this which once led him to say (We should like to know ‘ within’ what other 
r> me, “Religion and politics are a troubled ‘cardinal points’ any age ever was or can be 
lement for art: I have always kept myself remddelled.) ‘ All action and all science were 
loof from them as much as possible.” There irresistibly determined to this centre.* In all 
/a* but one party, for which, with such views, ages and countries, religion and politics Have 
Museum. — Vol. XXIII. 2 X 
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been the great engines of improvement; and, 
in the history of European kingdoms, those 
periods arc the darkest in which they have 
been neglected, and art substituted for them 
as the main object of men's thoughts. To 
perceive that a strong tendency towards esthe- 
tic development, in the mass of a nation, is 
often accompanied by a vicious, mean, or in- 
significant character, we need only look at the 
peasantry of Greece, and the populace of the 
streets of Italy. That where obtuseness of 
feeling, on these points, is compensated by a 
serious and reflective disposition, strongly ex- 
citable by religion and politics only, the greats 
est public happiness prevails— Scotland, Hol- 
land, and America may witness. The man of 
superficial refinement, acting upon Goethe's 
principle, shrinks from the coarse violence and 
vulgar prejudice which indicate the state of 
popular feeling in such countries as these. 
The philosopher who sees a little farther into 
the great problem of human life, knows that 
these very defects are signs of the inward 
health ana vigour of the commonwealth. But 
Goethe, according to Falk, * would rather 
talk, in society, of one of Boccaccio's tales, 
than of matters on which the welfare of Eu- 
rope was thought to depend. Such characters 
as Luther ana Coriolanus’ (an odd juxtaposi- 
tion) excited in him a sort of uncomfortable 
feeling, which could only be explained on the 
hypothesis, that their natures stood in a sort 
of mysterious opposition to his .* Therefore, 
the reader will look in vain, in Goethe's works, 
for counsel on any matter of public interest 
All is dark ; and although acute minds fancy 
they discover occasional suggestions, which 
lead them, as they imagine, into the spirit of 
the author, another page, or another work, 
will produce quite a contrary impression. On 
religion, for instance, (and we select this topic 
not to please English prejudice, which very 
unreasonably insists on measuring the opinions 
of foreigners on that subject by the standard 
of our insular orthodoxy, but merely as afford- 
ing a strong instance in our favour,) it is quite 
impossible to attain to any definite view or his 
sentiments. In early youth, he framed a sort 
of Pantheistic system for himself Some of 
his works bear the, occasional impress of a 
mystic devotion. Even the Catholics have 
sometimes claimed him for their own. On 
the other hand, the beautiful little poem, ‘Die 
Geheimnisse,' seems rather to regard Revela- 
tion as an ideal scheme than a substantial 
fact A remarkable passage in Wilhelm Meis- 
ter's * Wanderjahre' would seem to indicate 
that the writer bad at last settled down into a 
sort of ultra-rationalism. But, from the gene- 
ral contemplation of his scattered notions on 
this subject, only one conclusion can be ar- 
rived at; namely, that in his opinion, no sect 
whatever was, or could be, in the right 
Goethe has been compared to Voltaire : in some 
respects, the comparison does him injustice; 
but Voltaire had one decided advantage over 


him — that of a dear, consistent, inteDigik 
purpose: for, as Herder thought, Sc bifl g 
wrote, and Goethe himself cited with dw 
ration, 

1 Self-contradiction is the only wrong; 

And, by the laws of spirit, in the right 

Is every individual character 

Which act* in strict consistence with itself' 

Goethe's mind, on the contrary , was a power 
which refused all direction; which wandered | 
without distinct aim or object — given to qatr- 
rel with all those who possessed a firmer hit i 
or a more practical disposition. As a poet, be 
is immortal ; as a thinker, (pity that two mek 
titles should be divided!) be has formed » 
school, produced no system ; rendered his wad 
in do respect a portion of the mind of foe 
time in which he lived, and for which he 
wrote. The admiration which he has achieved 
is but a barren wreath, whose flowers can ne- 
ver ripen into fruit 

But we must not do Goethe injustice as t 
man, if we are inclined to think that too cold 
and cautious a demeanour diminished bis lite- 
rary influence on society. In his mind, early 
and cherished feelings of patriotism were cow 
bined with an ardent personal attachment to 
his friends, the Duke of Weimar, when lie 
had accompanied into France, and by whoa 
side be had shared the dangers of the Duke 
of Brunswick's ill-starred invasion; and hk 
noble-minded Duchess, whose calm andpriace 
ly dignity, during the disasters of 1806, re- 
buked even the petulant mood of Napoleca 
He felt most acutely the temporary degrade 
tion of his sovereign during the miserable yew 
which followed the battle of Jena. The fol- 
lowing passage strongly portrays his irigh- 
minded loyalty, and will serve aim as aa n?- 
mirable specimen of the talents of our grace- 
ful and energetic translatrosa Falk lad 
related to Goethe some acts of imurudesee 
on the part of the Duke, which had 
jected him to the displeasnre of his impend 
oppressor. 

* Goethe heard me, in silence, up to this pew. 
His eyes now flashed with fire, and he esdawri, 
w Enough ! What would they have then, that 
Frenchmen ! Are they human 1 Why do for* 
exact the utterly inhuman 1 What has the Bake 
done, that ia not worthy of all praise and bonsar ' 
Since when is it a crime for a man to lemaa 
true to hia old frienda and comrades in nsi kr> 
tune ! Ia the memory of a high-minded raaa • 
utterly nothing In their eyes! Why do they tt* 
quire from the Duke to obliterate all the Milan 
recollections of hia life— the seven y ear’s wa r — 
the memory of Frederick the Great, bis unriv 
all that it great, glorious, and venerable in for 
former condition of Germany, in which he took 
an active pert, and for which he at last set ow* 
and sceptre on the die 1 Do they expect that k* 
ia to wipe oat all this as with a wet sponge fit* 
the tablets of his memory, like an iU-vecfcaari 
sum, because it pleases his new master! Bw 
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▼our empire of yesterday, then, already stand so 
unmoveably steadfast, that yon are exempt from 
all, seen the slightest, fear of participating in the 
changes of human things 1 # Formed by nature 
to be a calm and impartial spectator of events, 
even I am exasperated when I see men required 
to perform the impossible. That the Duke as- 
sists wounded Prussian officers robbed of their 
pay; that he lent the lion-hearted Blucher four 
thousand thalers after the battle of Lubeck, that 
is what you call a conspiracy ! — that seems to 
you a fit subject for reproach and accusation ! 

‘“Let us suppose the case, that to-day or to- 
morrow misfortune befell your grand army ; what 
woald a general or a field-marshal be worth in 
the Emperor’s eyes, who would act precisely as 
our Duke has acted under these circumstances 1 
I tell you the Duke shall act as he acts, and he 
must act so ! He would do great injustice if ever 
he acted otherwise ! Yes — and even were he thus 
to lose country and subjects, crown and sceptre, 
like his ancestor the unfortunate John, yet must 
he not deviate one haudVbreadth from this noble 
manner of thinking, and from that which the 
duty of a men and a prince prescribes in such an 
emergency. — Misfortune ! What is misfortune! 
This is a misfortune, that a prince should be 
compelled to endure such things from foreigners : 
And if it came to the same pass with him, as for- 
merly with his ancestor Duke John ; if his ruin 
were certain and irretrievable, let not that dismay 
ns : we will take our staff urour hands, and ac- 
mtnpany our master in his adversity, as old Lo- 
ses Rranach't’ we never forsake him. 
rhe women and children, when they meet os in 
he villages, will cast down their eyes and weep, 
ind say one to another, — That this is old Goethe 
ind the former Duke of Weimar, whom the 
French Emperor drove from his throne because 
is was true to his friend in misfortune; because 
le visited his unde, the Duke of Brunswick, on 
is death-bed ; because he would not let his old 
omrades and brothers-in-arms starve ! ” ’ 

We have heard it remarked by an acute, 
lthooffh fanciful, metaphysician, that all think- 
rs take their part earl? in life, and become, 
ccording to the bent oftheir dispositions, either 
latonistsor Aristotelians. It seems to have been 
Soethe’s ambition to combine the two charac- 
nra. With a mind naturally prone to enthusiasm 
nd mysticism, he purposely placed himself in 
hat appears to ns a false position endea- 
ouring to consider the eternal world in a 
rictly objective point of view, to observe in- 
ividu&l objects without attempting to general- 
db, and to submit mind and matter alike to 
le test of experience. He seems to have vo- 

* We < e c aa to bear the poet fcboiag the iedtgnant 
Mrtnopbe of his favourite Prometheus to the new Iteittos 
Olympus : 

MO* «#«TIITI. ««< Jo«*4T| in 

miiiv » rwl tym 

iirrwf Twfmwwvf unrm •% qrltp qv ; 

t Loose Kraeach, the painter, petitioned Charles V. to 
t allowed to abare the captivity of bis natron, John 
rederic. Bleetor of Saxony, when made prisoner at the 
ittle of Mohlhevg; and waa actually confined with him 
r five years. 


hmtarOy abdicated, as a dangerous pre-emi- 
nence, the poetical supremacy which he had 
so early acquired; and to have laboured, 
throughout his later life, to neutralize the ef- 
fect produced by, 4 Werter,’ ‘Faust,' and his 
earlier dramas, and to persuade mankind that 
his real vocation was of quite another sort 
His admirers are enraptured with what they 
Call his 4 manysidedness,’ (one of the words 
which Mrs. Austin insists on naturalizing,) 
that is, as’they explain it, his power of with- 
drawing his mind from itself, * divesting him- 
self of intellectual identity, becoming that 
which he contemplated or described, reeling 
the sensations and thinking the thoughts ot 
other beings.' They endeavour to represent 
him as at once an accurate observer of nature 
and art, and a sagacious describer of that 
world of which' he was a citizen, possessed of 
an acute and learned spirit of human dealings. 
It is hardly necessary to remark that such 
praise appears, a priori, unpbilosophic&l and 
ungrounded. There are few instances indeed ; 
may we not say none? — in which the same 
person has obtained celebrity as a natural phi- 
losopher, and as a dramatic delineator of hu- 
man passion and thought But we apprehend 
that neither of these excellences constituted 
the distinctive characteristic of Goethe's ta- 
lents. His friends portray his life as one con- 
tinued course of empirical observation. He 
studied, they say, the characters of those 
around him — was ever more anxious to obtain 
their opinion, and to trace their modes of 
thinking, than to develops his own ; — and it is 
noticed of him, that in later life, when all 
persons of distinction who came to Weimar 
made a point of paving their respects to him, 
be always preferred seeing his visitors one by 
one, in order to get as much as possible out of 
each of them. It will be recollected that Sir 
Walter Scott described bis own self-elected 
course of mental education in precisely simi- 
lar term* The extremely different result 
which, in the cases of these two great men, 
followed the same line of practice, will at 
once convince us of the radical difference 
which existed between their mental powers. 
The dramatic or descriptive scene of the En- 
glish writer are chiefly admirable, as all Eu- 
rope knows, from what German critics would 
call their intense objectiveness. They call up 
to the reader’s imagination the most vividly 
distinct impressions of the things represented, 
and never remind him for an instant of the 
peculiarities, or the very existence, of the au- 
thor himself. The least interesting passages 
in his works are those comparatively rare ones 
where he speaks, either expressedly or impli- 
edly, in his own person. In the writings of 
Goethe, on the contrary, the fruits of his ob- 
servation seldom reappear without having un- 
dergone a most curious process of alteration 
within the ever-actrve laboratory ofhis thoughts, 
and becoming mixed and identified with bis 
own idiosyncrasy. We call a dramatic essay 
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natural, either where the events are such as 
might consistently happen, or where the per- 
sonages are made to act probably in impro- 
bable positions. In the novels of Goethe, the 
events are, for the most part, highly impro- 
bable ; and the personages act ana think after 
a fashion of their own, wholly different from 
the ordinary way of the world. We cannot 
but look on them less as actual characters, 
than as personified theories or abstractions; or 
as embodying sometimes wild reveries of the 
authors own imagination, sometimes those 
which he had perceived to be generally preva- 
lent among the ardent and fanciful spirits with 
whom he associated. And with regard to his 
observations on Art and Nature, they seem to 
have been always pursued rather in search of 
arguments to support some preconceived meta- 
physical theory, than in the true spirit of pa- 
tient investigation. In this estimate of Goethe's 
genius, we feel that we are venturing to 
differ from much which is written and said 
respecting him in his own country; but we 
have preferred drawing oar own results from 
a comparison of his works, however imperfect, 
to echoing the voice of his disciples, who, 
perhaps, portray him less as he actually was 
than as he wished to be represented. 

His history seems to afford abundant evi- 
dence of this peculiar self-deception, or self 
misrepresentation. The first work by which 
the young citizen of Frankfort became at a 
single start the most prominent charcter in 
Germany, was the ‘Sorrows of Werter.’ It 
is not easy to decide on the real excellence of 
a performance, which derived so much of its 
success from reproducing in a tangible shape 
the undefined longings and crude sentiments 
prevalent among a large class of society, in 
those peaceful but dissatisfied times. But 
assureoly its magic does not consist in any 
thing like an approximation to existing cha- 
racters or probable incidents. There is no in- 
dividuality or distinct personal character in 
either of the two lovers; they are generaliza- 
tions of human passion — symbols of the work- 
ings of the young authors mind, excited by 
those which fermented in the breasts of his 
comrades, the children of his generation. 
‘ Goetz von Berlichingen* afforded food of ano- 
ther kind to the restless and discontented spirit 
of these youthful enthusiasts ; not by its vivid 
pictures of ancient times and thoughts, in 
which it is excelled by many other works of 
the same description, but by collecting into one 
centre all the vague feelings of discontent 
with existing society and institutions which 
then prevailed ; and reproducing them in the 
character of a magnanimous, honourable rebel, 
edifying all readers by his noble contempt for 
laws and lawyers, and his generous assertion 
of the Fist Right, and maintaining himself in 
singleness of purpose against the guile of men 
in authority. The portrait of Goethe, at this 
period of his life, is just what might be ex- 
pected from the character of these early works. , 


‘ Goethe was with ns,' writes his friend Jacobi, 
in 1774, * a handsome youth of five-and-twen- 
ty, from the crown of his head to the ede tf 
his foot, all genius, power, and strength, a 
spirit of fire with the wings of an eagle, qm 
ruit immensus ore profundo. The more 1 
think him over, the more intensely I feel the 
impossibility of writing, to one who has neither 
seen nor heard Goethe, any thing cotnprebea- 
sible concerning this extraordinary creature cs 
God. ... He is one of the possessed, to whoa 
it is allowed in scarcely any event to act other- 
wise than involuntarily. It requires to be 
only an hour in bis company to find it in the 
highest degree ridiculous to desire him to 
think and act in any other fashion than his 
own.’ Wieland, who saw him for the first 
time when he removed to Weimar, in lTHi, 
writes of him in the simplicity of his heart 
‘ Goethe, who has been with us eight days, k 
the greatest genius, and the best and mod 
amiable man whom I know.’ Many other in- 
stances might be adduced of the impresske 
which he made on society of his fiery unre- 
strained genius, his extraordinary eloquence, 
and youthful imagination. How then did it 
come to pass that so ardent and impetuous a 
character, at so early an age, assumed at once 
the cautious habits of a courtier, threw aside 
by a single effort the romantic tendencies 
which had so long impelled him, confined hs 
wishes to the possible,— his views to the hori- 
zon which bounded the common eye I Saga- 
city and ambition may have produced such & 
change in his outward demeanour ; but years 
could hardly have wrought so complete ax 
alteration in the intellectual and moral map. 
The apparent reaction, however, was com- 
plete. Admitted into a new world, and be- 
coming conversant with its children, instead 
of the sympathizing enthusiasts, male and fe- 
male, in whose company bis former years bad 
been passed, Goethe conceived ' the bitterest 
distate to the whole cast of thought and beha- 
viour which himself bad so powerfully contri- 
buted to produce in Germany. He became so 
suddenly convinced, that as the world coold 
not be reformed by the yearnings and strivings 
of philosophers of twenty, it became the doty 
of an enlightened man steadfastly to oppose 
himself to all longings after theoretical perfec- 
tion. With a heart still full of romance, he 
forced himself to adopt a system coldly and 
deliberately sceptical — to believe only m the 
Practical, over which personal experiment and 
observation had given him the mastery. 

But the efforts of Goethe to recall within 
bounds the wild current of youthful energy, 
which his own example had sent wandering 
in all directions but the right, were, to his 
great disappointment, wholly ineffectual. The 
Storm-and- Power epoch, as the Germans call 
it, had commenced, and the ardent leaden of 
the fashion held on their way — Werter and 
Berlichingen their watchwords in the charge, 
inundating the land with supernatural borrms, 
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exaggerated sentiment, and extravagant mys- 
ticism. Numberless lovers, in blue frock-coats 
and yellow waistcoats, (the costume de ri- 
gueur of a ‘sentimental-passionate ascetic,*) 
raved and despaired at the feet of their re- 
spective Charlottes, who came gracefully from 
parlour and store-room (the favourite retreat 
of a German heroine) to flirt with their hus- 
bands’ unmarried friends} and future Goetzes 
schemed their Utopian revolts, which the ap- 
proaching time was about to exhibit in stern 
and savage reality. While the Privy-Coun- 
sellor was directing the theatre at Weimar, 
studying classical antiquity under the auspices 
of Herder, and going through his apprentice- 
ship in the little world of which he had be- 
come a member, the lustre of his general popu- 
larity was on the wane, eclipsed by the bril- 
liancy of newer comets. He has recorded a 
singular instance of the rebellion of the spirits 
which he had raised against himself, in the 
narrative of his interviews with young Pleas- 
ing, in the second part of his ‘ Memoirs an 
occurrence which he improved into a poem in 
his worst taste, the ‘Harz-Reise im Winter.* 
A somewhat similar contrast was strongly 
marked in his first interview with Schiller, in 
1787. The latter poet, ten years younger 
than Goethe in age, and with still greater dis- 
parity of disposition, whose ‘Bobbers’ had ex- 
ercised a similar influence with that formerly 
produced by the author of Werter on the 
students and young ladies of Germany — who, 
more recently, in his ‘Don Carlos,* had en- 
deavoured to portray ideal excellence in the 
character of a philanthropic statesman — was 
not likely to meet with much favour at the 
hands of the elder author, now waging deter- 
mined war against enthusiasts of every class. 
Goethe, moreover, had at this time taken part 
against the Kantian philosophy; expressed 
himself adverse to the study of final causes, 
ind all reasoning a priori; while Schiller had 
tdopted these and other imaginative doctrines 
with all the warmth of a partisan. To him, 
foerefbre,Goethe appeared ‘ein kalter Mensch,* 
t cold experimentalist, a slave of intellect, and 
m enemy to reason. But the difference was 
rather in seeming than in reality ; for Goethe’s 
tendency to mysticism, notwithstanding his 
ndulous endeavours to restrain it, still exer- 
cised paramount influence over his mind; 
while the ardour of Schiller in pursuing the 
high priori road,* was gradually wearing 
iway before the added experience of years. 
Partialities and prejudices were laid aside by 
xith ; and those two noble minds were soon 
inited in intimate friendship, which the early 
leath of Schiller alone divided. His memory 
vas zealously defended by Goethe against his 
KHtbumous assailants; and Mrs. Austin has 
eported some expressions uttered by the lat- 
er in conversation, a year only before his 
leath, which form as noble a eulogy as ever 
irator pronounced over the tomb of departed 
pah*. * He,* (Schiller) ‘strode forward with 


awful rapidity. If I was a week without see- 
ing him, when we met 1 was astounded, and 
knew not where to lay hold of him, I found 
him so much further advanced. And so he 
went on, ever forwards, for forty-six years — 
then, indeed, he had gone far enough v 
For many years these two poets continued 
their labours together; a rare, perhaps an un- 
paralleled instance of writers of high and 
original genius following the same career to- 
gether, without jealousy or suspicion, and aid- 
ing each other by the free intercommunion of 
their knowledge and fancy. Many of their 
ballads and miscellaneous poems were com- 
posed in a sort of amicable rivalry ; and they 
strongly illustrate the difference that prevailed 
between their characters. Those of Goethe 
possess, perhaps, much greater variety of or- 
nament, and display higher flights of imagina- 
tion; some of them, the ‘Bride of Corinth* 
for instance, are perfect epic compositions in 
their miniature shape. Yet there is something 
far-fetched in the conception, and complicated 
in the structure, of most of them ; they seem 
constantly to suggest, in a dark manner, foe 
existence of some hidden meaning beyond 
their first and obvious import; and they very 
rarely appeal to fop common sensibilities of 
our nature. Schiller’s, on foe contrary, seem 
all simplicity and earnestness, foil of popular 
sentiment, and natural, unaffected pathos. 
There could not, in fact, be a stronger exter- 
nal contrast than that between his frank, im- 
petuous, open nature, and foe courtier-like 
reserve and ironical caution of his older com- 
panion. Schiller was inclined to trust all foe 
world ; be wrought as it were in public, and 
liked, as Goethe says, to converse with others 
on any poetical subject which he had underta- 
ken, and to frame and discuss all manner of 
plans and evidences, for his intended work. 
Goethe laboured on a contrary principle. He 
always preferred enveloping his own designs 
in silence, and catching, information and as- 
sistance obliquely from foe minds of others, 
without exposing his own. This propensity 
he describes in nis mystical manner, calling 
it ‘ a superstition which had been cod firmed 
by experience, that I must not speak of an 
undertaking, if I would have it succeed. A 
very deep meaning lies in that notion, that 
a man in search ofburied treasure must work 
in utter silence; must speak not a word, what- 
ever appearance, either terrific or delightful, 
may present itself. And not leas significant 
is the tradition, that one who is on an adven- 
turous pilgrimage to some precious talisman, 
through foe most lonesome mountain-path or 
dreary desert, must walk onwards without 
stopping, nor look around him, though fear- 
fully menacing or sweetly enticing voices fol- 
low his footsteps and sound in his ear.* (Mrs. 
Austin’s Characteristics* vol. ii. p. 822.) 

Many volumes of commentaries have been 
written on the drama of 4 Faust,* and each 
new expositor has thought it his duty to invent 
2x2 
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Borne theory respecting its object and inten- 
tion ; attributing to its author numberless in- 
genious designs which he never dreamt of. 
But there is some truth, we cannot but think, 
in the supposition that it records to a certain 
extent the change in his sentiments and mode 
of thinking (Denkungsart,) which did partial- 
ly take place within his mind, and which he 
endeavoured to persuade himself and others 
had been wholly accomplished. Although not 
published until 1790, we know that the first 
part of this extraordinary work was conceived 
and partly executed many years before ; that 
its iaea was in fact coeval with bis earliest 
poetical plans, it seems to express, in its 
complete form, the feelings of two very differ- 
ent periods of his life. We see at once that 
the philosopher in bis study, made restless and 
miserable by his sense of the worthlessness of 
earthly science, and pouring out his soul in 
eloquent aspirations after communion with su- 
perior essences, is no other than the young 
and eager student himself, revolving now the 
subtleties of Spinoza, and now the riddles of 
Paracelsus. There is not a line which does 
not bear the impress of some ardent feeling, 
which had glowed in the bosom of the poet 
with tenfold fiercer heat than even his own 
burning words could express. Is it not also 
possible, although not quite so evident, that 
the magician, in the second phase of his earth- 
ly existence — %hen the sceptical fiend has 
taught him to lay aside the study of final 
causes, and confine his views to practical re- 
sults — no less represents the writer himself in 
the self-chosen abasement of his spiritual dig- 
nity 1 We do not mean that the experiences 
of the outer world, to which Goethe subjected 
himself when he abandoned his own inner 
contemplative being, were of the same nature 
with the scenes into which he conducts his 
student-hero. What he meant to represent, 
(if this theory be true,) was the immediate 
passage from the speculative to the practical, 
of whatever particular sort this last might be. 
And he wished to depict the change as com- 
plete at once, far more complete than it could 
really become, or than it actually was within 
his own heart This supposition explains what 
sometimes appears an inconsistency in the con- 
duct of the piece, when it is merely considered 
as dramatic, and the personages as stage cha- 
racters. From the moment in which Faust 
completes bis contract with the fiend, and be- 
comes externally an altered man, the change 
in his character is also effected ; except in one 
scene, which appears in rather forced contrast 
to those which accompany it; there is scarcely 
any recurrence, even in recollection, to his 
former state of being. The aspiring Magian 
is entire! v lost in the sensual libertine, or the 
reckless lover. Even on the Harz, surrounded 
by mysteries, in the exciting atmosphere of a 
half-revelation of the spiritual world, he shows 
scarcely any desire to penetrate into the high- 
er secrets of the place; be exhibits little cu- 


riosity or amazement, and no wish except to 
find out the prettiest witch fbc his partner in 
the waltz. He acquiesces without reluctance 
in Mephistophele's suggestion to keep out of 
the crowd, and find out some quiet nook beyond 
the crush and turmoil of the festival ; even at 
the young courtier at Weimar sought to avoid 
the public exhibition of his talents, end the 
excitement of bustling society, and tied down 
his genius to the purpose of amusing and de- 
lighting a small circle, and piling together 
miscellaneous instruction for himself 
For several years after his establishment at 
Weimar, Goethe wrought comparatively little 
for his reputation. His labours were princi- 
pally confined to the production of lighter 
pieces for society and the stage, in the man- 
agement of which he took a prominent and 
highly useful part, at once directing public 
taste, and encouraging native and imported 
talent Weimar soon became, and continued 
for maqy years, a place of pilgrimage, to which 
literary men resorted from all parts of Germa- 
ny; some for instruction and entertainment, 
others in search of patronage. 4 Berturch,the 
father, who was treasurer to the Duke, used, 
in after times, to speak with great glee of a 
singular head in the accounts which be had to 
submit in those days. It consisted almost en- 
tirely of breeches, waistcoatfvshoes and stock- 
ings, for German literati; who came wander- 
ing within Weimar's gates, slenderly provided 
with those articles.* Meanwhile the poet oc- 
cupied his mind in studies of a very extensive, 
but very desultory nature. He seems to have 
early adopted the resolution to know something 
of everything. His ftvourite empirical phi- 
losophy admonished him to collect observations 
from all quarters, to form no theories, hot to 
lay steadily and surely the foundation for fix- 
ture inductions. Such were the principles he 
laid down for himself; but the innate poetical 
and generalizing tendency of his mind directed 
all his struggles to very different results. He 
had always been an admirer of art ; be drew, 
etched, (indifferently enough, we fhney,) stu- 
died music, botany, chemistry, natural philoso- 
phy, and learnt a little of every language of 
which a grammar and vocabulary could be 
procured. He gradually adopted the notion 
that nature had intended him less for a poet 
than a great experimentalist and discoverer in 
physical science. He imagined a new theory 
of vegetation — as wild and rhapsodical as ever 
presented itself to the brain of an early phi- 
losopher, before Bacon bad bidden experience 
supply the place of fiction. And, by that sin- 
gular contradiction, of which his life affords 
so many instances, be insisted that this theory 
was deduced from no imaginary process k 
reasoning, but from bis own actual remarks; 
and was extremely discomposed whenever prac- 
tical botanists treated his visionary scheme as 
a ‘poesie manquee,’ instead of respecting it 
as a real discovery. He writes from Napes 
in 1706— 1 1 must, moreover, tell you in confi- 
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dence, that I am very near the whole secret 
of the ~ generation and organization of plants, 
and that it is the simplest thing that can be 
imagined. Under this sky one may make the 
most beautiful observations. The main point, 
where the germ really lodges, I have disco- 
vered beyond all doubt ; all the rest I have a 
general view of, only some points must be 
more distinctly made out The archetypal 
plant (Urpflanze) will be the strangest crea- 
ture in the world, which Nature herself shall 
envy one. With this model, and the key to 
it, one may then invent plants ad wi/httfom, 
which must be consistent; i e. which, if they 
do not exist, yet might exist, and are not mere 
picturesque shows and shadows, but have an 
inward truth and necessity. The same law 
will be applicable to all animal bodies. 9 This 
is rather a Platonic piece of natural history. 
But he expanded the same idea, in 1797, into 
the form of a very beautiful elegy, (the 4 Me- 
tamorphosis of Plants, 9 ) fbr which shape it 
seems much more fit than for that of an ele- 
mentary treatise. A very singular passage in 
Falk (vol. i. p. 70,) would seem (could we feel 
certain in reading any discourse or production 
of this extraordinary man, in his later years, 
that his words are really to be understood as 
expressing definite opinions) to indicate, that 
he assumed a similar hypothesis as the basis 
of his views of the whole series of creation. 

More eloquent inspiration breathes in none 
of Goethe 9 s elaborate works, than in those de- 
lightfbl 1 Letters from Italy, 9 from which we 
have extracted the above quotation* None 
exhibit more strongly the struggle which ex- 
isted between the imaginative tendency of his 


genius, and his cherished practical doctrines. 
They lay open to us the very heart of the 
poet; and every object of which he speaks 
with real feeling, is coloured with the tints of 
his high-wrought enthusiasm. But in those 
very details on which he seems to pride him- 
self—acute remarks on society, tasteful criti- 
cisms on art, graphic descriptions of scenery — 
in these, we think, the most ordinary book of 
travels often surpasses him. He has noted 
down all his impressions with sedulous minute- 
ness, but without selection or discrimination ; 
so that the whole would be tedious from its 
prolixity, were it not fbr the occasional out- 
breaks of the poetical spirit through this un- 
digested mass of observations. From - very 
early youth, the desire of seeing Italy had 
been incessantly present to Goethe’s mind — a 
constant and even painful sensation. No man 
has described so wellwhat none ever felt more 
acutely, that unconquerable, indefinable senti- 
ment, which seems an original nassion in many 
minds— that yearning after change of place, 
that attraction towards the distant and unseen, 
which envelopes foreign climates and scenery 
in hues of imaginary brightness. This feeling 
had thrilled a thousand times within the heart 
of the youthfiil poet, exciting the same wild 
longings which his Faust expresses, when 


wandering forth, a wearied student, from his 
closet, to feel the influence of the sunset 

‘For Matter aids not with corporeal wings 
The Spirit’s light imaginings : 

Yet to each soul that hidden pulse is given. 

That whispering voice which beckons her away. 
When o’er our heads, lost in the expanse of hea- 
ven. 

The lark entunes her thrilling lay ; 

When sweeping o’er the forest-brake 
The eagle’s m*ghty pinions strain, 

And o’er wild heath and marshy lake 
Speeds to his home the bandied crane.’ 

This restless feeling was exalted and dig- 
nified, in respect to Italy, by the desire to be- 
hold the source of nearly all which makes life 
ideal. There never yet was a student with a 
soul in the slightest degree elevated above the 
mere routine of classical instruction, in whose 
mind, at one period or another of his life, the 
wish to visit the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and to worship the spirit of the Past in its ho- 
liest shrine, the City of the Soul, has not 
amounted to an importunate longing. But 
among the greater number of those who are 
not early enabled to fulfil their wish, the cares 
and manifold distractions of the world gradual- 
ly deaden the edge of this peculiar sentiment, 
until itsacuteness survives in recollection only. 
It was, on the contrary, a singularity in Goethe’s 
mind, that in him the enthusiasm of youth 
retained all its freshness, at a time of life when 
most look back upon it as a loss past recalling, 
and others, who still possess, are rather apt to 
conceal it, from habitual fear of ridicule. Per- 
haps, too, the quiet and almost collegiate cha- 
racter of the little circle in which Goethe lived, 
tended to keep alive these juvenile feelings : 
which are to soon stifled among the bustle of 
more active society. He felt and wrote like a 
schoolboy, when, at the age of seven-and-thirty, 
bis long-cherished hope of seeing Italy was at 
last on the point of fulfilment. He longed, like 
his own Mignon, after the land of the orange 
and myrtle : he counted the degrees of latitude 
as he advanced, and fancied that every south- 
ern breeze brought with it the airs of a more 
fiivoured climate. * God be thanked,’ be 
writes from Venice, 4 that I am enabled once 
more to love all which I have valued from my 
earliest youth ! How happy I feel myself in 
venturing once 4 more to approach the classical 
authors ! For I may 'now unburden my mind 
and acknowledge my own weakness: For 
many years I have not dared to look into any 
Latin writer, or to contemplate anything 


If such an impression was produced by acci- 
dent, it causea me the most acute sunering. 
Herder often used to taunt me with learning 
all my Latin out of Spinoza ; for he bad re- 
marked that this was the only Latin book 
which I read : he did not know now sedulous- 
ly I was obliged to guard myself from the an- 
cients, bow I took refuge from the very 
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anguish of my spirit in those abstruse generali- 
ties. Had I not taken the resolution which 1 
am now fulfilling, I must have gone to utter 
ruin : to such maturity bad the desire to see 
these objects with my own eyes arrived in my 

mind. Historical knowledge availed me no- 
thing: the things themselves stood only at a 
handVbreadth from me, but parted by an im- 
penetrable wall. And now, the impression 
which they produce on me is scarcely as if I 
saw them for the first time, but rather as if 1 
were revisiting them.* — 4 At last,* he writes a 
few weeks later from Rome, 4 1 have reached 

the capital of the world ! The desire 

to' arrive at Rome, was so great, increased so 
strongly with every moment, that all attempt 
at delay was vain, and I remained only three 
hours in Florence. Now I am here and at 
rest, tranquillized, as it seems, for the rest of 
mv life. For it may well be said that a new 
lira dawns within us, when we see that with 
our eyes as a whole, which we knew before 
only by fragments and by rote. All the 
dreams of my youth I now behold in actual life : 
the first copperplate prints which I remember 
(my father had the views of Rome hanging in 
an ante-chamber) are now become a i «uity, 
and all which 1 have long known in picture* 
and etchings, prints and woodcuts, plaster and 
cork, stands collected before me. Wherever 
I go, I fall in with some acquaintance in a new 
world: it is all as I had imagined it, and yet 
all new. Even the same I can say of my own 
observations and ideas. I have had no abso- 
lutely new thoughts— have found nothing en- 
tirely strange; out my old ideas are become 
so pronounced, so lively, so connected, that they 
may pass for new ones. When Pygmalion’* 
Elisa, whom be bad fashioned to the fullest re- 
semblance of his wish, and to whom he had 
given as much truth and existence as the ar- 
tist can, at length came before him and ex- 
claimed, I am she ! how different was the living 
creature from the sculptured stone !* Naple* 
affected him, if possible still more powerfully. 

4 When 1 attempt to write words, pictures only 
will present themselves to my mind; the fruit- 
fhl land, the free ocean, the vapoury islands, 
the smoking mountain; and I do not nod with- 
in myself the organs wherewith to reproduce 
all this in description. I have seen much, and 
thought much more: the world opens itself 
farther and farther, and all which I have long 
known becomes now, for the first time, truly 

mine. How early roan knows ; bow late he i* 

enabled to use his knowledge ! And 

yet the world is but a simple wheel, similar to 
itself in every point of its revolution, and ap- 
pearing to us so strange and multiform, only 
because we are ourselves carried around with 
it* 

It was not until his return from Italy that 
Goethe’s mind can be said to have received it* 
ftiU development, and to have displayed, with 
greater maturity of powers, the same activity 
which had characterised his early youth. It 


was then that he published, within the apac e 
of a very few years, Faust, Tasso, Ipbigenie, 
Reineke, Fuchs, Wilhelm Meister, and his 
works on optics and botany, besides miscella- 
neous pieces; — the whole comprehending, 
either in substance or episode, almost every 
species of composition. To attempt a critical 
analysis of all, or any of these works, would 
equally exceed our limits and our powers. Of 
4 Wilhelm Meister,* in some respects the meat 
remarkable of them all, we shall only o b se rve 
here, that of all Goethe’s works of fiction, k 
deserves, perhaps, the least attention from the 
reader who is only attracted by incident, cha- 
racter, or description ; but affords matter of pe- 
culiar interest to him who considers it as de- 
ciphering, according to the author’s adopted 
conclusions, the riddle of human life; whs 
loves to pursue the workings of his mind, and 
to track the strange, enigmatical, tortuous 
wanderings of his genius; or to engage in the 
ever-baffled, yet ever-attractive, dime after 
his meaning, through the labyrinth of his flow- 
ing style and multifarious imagery. No book 
has been more extensively misunderstood; 
some rejecting it as an unintelligible treatise 
on metaphysics under the garb of an ill-arran- 
ged fiction ; others again praising it as display- 
ing wonderful knowledge of the actual wont, 
ana delineating a host of natural characters 
and situations. We cannot understand the 
merit which is attributed to it in this respect 
To us the characters, with one or two excep- 
tions, seem rather like personifications of m I 
many different trains of thought, than like real 
beings, such as we meet with in the world. 
Or rather they have a twofold existence ; the 
one as creatures of pure intellect under differ- 
ent modifications ; the other as managers and 
actresses, barons and shopkeepers, who are in- 
troduced performing their ordinary affairs, and j 
represented to the life in their household garbs 
and daily necessities, with the minuteness of 
a Dutch painting : — but their adventures, their 
passions, the more exalted part of their do- 
mestic history which furnishes the ordinary 
stuff of dramas and romances, all appear is- 
congruous, far-fetched, unnatural. As for tbs 
extreme vulgarity with which this perfomt> 
ance has been reproached, the slovenly draw- 
ings mod undressings, the dirty cookery, the 
gross and greasy eatings, drinkings,, and bra- 
makings, with which it abounds, one observa- 
tion b perhaps important — that if this a* 
plessent singularity do partly proceed frow 
that want of sufficient feeling for the physical 
dignity of man's nature, which has been said 
we know not how justly, to characterise bob 
Goethe and Germany, it is perbap in a great- 
er measure owing to the system which tbs 
writer had deliberately adopted ; that the real 
circumstances of life in all their variety, with- 
out concealment or refinement, were the fit- 
test subject to which the reader couM applv bit 
attention. Upon the whole, the peroral of fha 
strange romance draws os on wkh invisliWr 
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captivation, wandering from one half-resolved 
doubt to another, still less satisfactorily an- 
swered, until, at the end of each long and 
dreamy stage in our pilgrimage, we feel half 
convinced that the author has been sedulously 
mystifying us, — half inclined to believe that 
there lurks some profound revelation in the 
pages which we have read : thus alternately 
attracted and repulsed, constantly tempted to 
throw down the book altogether, we are yet 
carried on, as by an involuntary agency, to the 
end of the three long volumes, to close them 
at last with the conviction that the author is 
one of the inspired — a man of true and origi- 
nal powers, although we cannot make our own 
idiosyncrasy coincide with his, or answer why 
he is at times so unfathomably deep, at others 
so inane and superficial. 

The remainder of Goethe’s more important 
original works, produced at a later period of 
hi 8 life, and many of them within the last fif- 
teen years, exhibit, we think, but too manifest 
proof that the fertility of his mind had outlast- 
ed both the fire of his genius and the discre- 
tion of his better taste. We are quite aware 
how strongly this opinion is at variance with 
most of the judgments which have been pass- 
ed by his compatriots on their great national 
author; — by critics who, undoubtely, are quali- 
fied by education and habit to feel, comprehend, 
and estimate him far better than ourselves. 
But we do not set our sentence in opposition 
to theirs ; for we perceive immediately that the 
premises from which we reason are entirely 
different. Our standards of taste are so widely, 
so irreconcilably apart, that what to us appears 
a gradual degeneracy from the simple into the 
unintelligible, from fact and nature into para- 
dox and affectation, is esteemed by them a 
gradual advance towards perfection. Goethe, 
uiey say, was ever learning, ever instructing 
himself as well as others; his mastery was 
obtained by a true and vast comprehension of 
the world and its manifold contents; and as 
he acquired every day fresh intelligence, so 
he strengthened and sharpened his pow$rof 
expressing that intelligence. All this is found- 
ed on views widely different from our own, 
both of the strength of Goethe’s character, and 
of the immutable laws of art and human na- 
ture. Posterity will judge whether our Eng- 
lish realism, of which Goethe himself and 
the host of his followers speak with such ex- 
treme contempt, or the idealism of Germany, 
be the truest medium through which the ob- 
jects of thought are contemplated ; or whether 
there be a mixture of right and wrong in both 
principles, and the discovery of the real laws 
of taste and imagination is to belong to hap- 
pier times, and a more instructed society. In 
the meantime we are bound to reverence the 
writer whom the most literary nation of Eu- 
rope selects as the worthiest representative 
of her genius — we are not blind to the innu- 
merable beauties which sparkle through the 
dross of his meanest performances— lut it 


would be mere, cant and affectation to join in 
the praise of humour and pathos which we 
cannot relish; of sentiments manipulated, 
softened, and smoothed away, until we can no 
longer sympathize with what remains of them ; 
of philosophy which appears to us sometimes 
incomprehensibly mysterious — such as we find 
them in the principal of Goethe’s later works, 
— the * 4 West-Oestlicher Divan,’ ‘Wilhelm 
Meister’s Travels,’ and the lately published 
‘ Continuation of Faust.’ After long hovering 
over the boundary-line between the real aha 
unreal, Goethe’s muse seems at last to have 
deserted the day, and taken her flight into the 
land of shadows, where English intellect can- 
not presume to follow her. 

For these reasons we much prefer to con- 
template Goethe’s character, in his declining 
years, as the critical head of German literature, 
and the umpire and legislator of Art, in the 
extended sense in which his countrymen 
apply the word, rather than in his capa- 
city of original author. He possessed among 
his fellow-citizens the same authority which, 
half a century before, the Patriarch of* Femey 
had so widely exercised, but with more benig- 
nant philosophy, and among a generation 
schooled to aistrust the brilliant paradoxes 
which had misled their fathers. Never, per- 
haps, was literary pre-eminence so widely re- 
cognized and for so long a time, as that which 
he enjoyed, especially from the death of Schil- 
ler and Wieland to his own. In reviewing the 
ever-varying aspect of European society du- 
ring the last half century, it is pleasent to 
turn our glance from that turbulent external 
world to the quiet microcosm of Weimar, and 
behold Goethe — whose dictatorship outlived 
the German Empire, the French Revolution, 
the Rhenish Confederacy, the dynasty of Na- 
poleon, and the Holy Alliance— calmly sur- 
veying, with no troubled or changeful eye, the 
successive waves which burst and raged im- 
potently at his feet. Up to bis very last mo- 
ment, the activity of his mind was undimin- 
ished ; he was as insatiable in his thirst for in- 
formation as any of the young companions in 
whose society he delighted. Philology, art, 
and natural history, were passing in constant 
review before him ; on whatever subject he 
was addressed, he always found, ‘ au courant 
du jour;’ whether in discussing the produc- 
tions of the modern French school, which he 
terms the ‘literature du desespoir,’ the odes 
and tragedies of the 'most popular modern Ita- 
lian authors, or the various works of our own 
later writers, with whom, in many depart- 
ments, he had a very extensive acquaintance. 
If his notions on England and 1 English society 
were Bomewhat confused, and founded on 
hasty assumptions, (as we should be apt to 
conclude from the dialogue contained in the 
German Prince’s Travels in England, if cor- 
rectly reported by that ingenious writer,) we 
attribute this less to want of information, than 
to the habitual rapidity with which he was 
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wont to convert the various matter which his 
insatiable curiosity received from all Quarters 
into the form of a theoiv. He took a deep in- 
terest in the progress of Lord Byron’s life and 
authorship, — beginning, perhaps, from the no- 
tion which he entertained that Manfred was 
an imitation of his own Faust ; — an idea more 
true in reality than it may appear at first sight ; 
for although Lord Byron was certainly unac- 
quainted both with the language and the poem, 
yet it is impossible not to perceive, upon com- 
parison of the two dramas, that the spirit and 
tendency of the earlier one had, by some indi- 
rect channel, penetrated into the mind of the 
English author, and become a portion of his 
thoughts. But Goethe appears, generally 
speaking, to have taken less interest in our 
imaginative and philosophical literature, than 
in the progress of our industry, the practical 
discoveries of our men of science, and, still 
more, in the narratives of our travellers and 
colonists. Here, the bigoted realism of which 
he accused ns was in its right place ; and the 
value of our sedulous diligence in the collec- 
tion and arrangement of nets was duly esti- 
mated. When we add to these studies his 
zealous and unwearied exertions to render popu- 
lar Oriental, Romaic, and Spanish literature 
and the poetical fragments or the inferior Eu- 
ropean tribes, by translation and criticism, and 
consider also the constant claims of society on 
his time, we shall hardly find a similar in- 
stance of persevering energy continuing to the 
most advanced age, or a mind whose original 
strength has lasted so long and so well. To 
retain in old age the full power of mental en- 
joyment, when the soul is too often occupied 
only by mournful sympathy with the decay of 
its earthly companion; — to carry the wakeful 
curiosity and apprebensiveneas of youth, to- 
gether with the collected energy of manhood, 
even to the very gates of death, and meet that 
event at last m such tranquil guise, that it 
scarcely appears more than a casual halt in 
the passage from temporal to eternal contem- 
plation -this is the true Eugeria of the an- 
cients and their much-desired Euthanasia. 

In the thirty-third volume of Goethe’s works, 
now before us, we find a collection of Reviews 
written by him for the Frankfurter Gelehrten 
Anzrigek, in 1772 and 1773, and for the AU- 
gemetne Literatur-Zeitung of Jena, in 1804, 
1803, and 1806; while another volume con- 
tains his remarks on, and extracts from, va- 
rious recent works, — among others the Trage- 
dies of Manzoni. How long, how wonderful a 
train of associations is called up by the aspect 
of these little books! The mind’s eye is fa- 
tigued and dazzled by the long succession of 
images, the phantasmagoria of sixty years — 

* In dim and shadowy vision of the past 

Seen far remote, as country which hath left 

The traveller’s speedy step* retiring back 

From morn till even- 

all of which passed in substance and reality 


before the eyes of this patriarch. He abode 
among us, in his latter years, like the old 
Venetian republic, connecting what may be 
called ancient with modem history; for tbs 
rapid march of events has anticipated time, 
and made us look upon the period of hh 
youth as an age gone by. In our ooutvv, 
those years have witnessed the decay of the 
dominion of Pope and Johnson ; the rise of the 
latter empire, as Byron insisted upon 
it, — the dynasty of a class of writers whose 
taste and style were mainly formed by impor- 
tations from Germany, principally fomiad 
by Goethe himself aided by Schiller, Wiehad, 
and Kotzebue, in their respective capacities 
They have seen this school attain an extest 
of popularity which literature had never befo re 
enjoyed in England ; and have seen it finally 
dwindle and decay by the successive deaths 
or abdications of the chiefb of its aristocracy. 
In Germany still greater changes have taken 
place: a language has been refined, almost 
from barbarism, to a degree of elegance and 
polish of which it had not been tbooght sus- 
ceptible, and from which, in the opinion of 
some, it is already beginning to degenerate. 
And during all this time, the founder of the 
new sect has inhabited his academy by the 
banks ot Ilm, and exercised a critical sove- 
reignty over forty millions of his fellow-Ger- 
mans; appealed to, first as the youthful and 
ardent discoverer of the mine; next, in full 
manhood, as its most successful and perae ve r- 
ing explorer ; lastly, in his old age, as the sur- 
viving witness of the days of its lavish wealth, 
— of the luxury and gorgeousness which ft 
spread around, — of its gradually decreasing 
productiveness^ perhaps of its final abandon- 
ment. 

Upon the whole, we cannot, after using our 
best eadeavoura, adopt the Teutonic mode of 
judging this great writer, which it is the main 
object of the preseot work to recommend to 
us. But we are not the less admirers of his 
genius, and conscious of the extraordinary in- 
fluence he has exerted on cotemporary litera- 
ture, both within and without his country; — 
in this island especially, where numbers nave 
imbibed, from intermediate transfusion, a por- 
tion of his spirit, who are utterly ignorant of 
his language and his works With this feel- 
ing, it is a subject of regret to us that Mrs 
Austin has employed her unusual knowledge 
of that tongue, and her eminent talents nr 
composition, on such service as the present 
Where is the use of endeavouring to make an 
unlearned public acquainted with the vague, 
circumlocutory eulogies poured forth by the 
admirers of Goethe, when Goethe himselih— the 
author— is absolutely unknown among them! 
Forty volumesof his works are on our shelves; 
sixteen posthumous ones are in course of publi- 
cation ; of all thismasB, how much » penetrable 
by the English reader! A few German stu- 
dents may penise Mrs. Austin's volumes as a 
matter of curiosity and interest; hot to them 
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the original ia attainable, and she cannot ex- 
pect that the great body of those whom she 
wishes to instruct can derive much benefit 
from these detached notices of a writer of 
whom they /are completely ignorant, except 
by reputation. She announces, in her present 
work, that she has undertaken to translate 
the correspondence between Goethe and his 
friend Zelter, and we doubt not that she will 
thus communicate to us much curious informa- 
tion ; but were it not too late to dissuade her 
from a labour already commenced, we would 
roost earnestly request her to do something 
towards removing our ignorance of the writer 
before she introduces us farther to. the man. 
We know of no translator who has shown one- 
tenth part of the capability which she has 
evinced for undertaking so difficult a task. 
We have, indeed a translation of 4 Wilhelm 
Meister’ by the hand of a master of the lan- 
guage ; but its author has adopted, upon prin- 
ciple, that Anglo-Teutonic style, which no 
scolding or admonition will ever make palata- 
ble to our prejudiced taste ; and it is, more- 
over, a work, which, .as a whole, it is perhaps 
impossible to read with advantage in any 
tongue but the original. But Goethe, in his 
prose composition, is, as it seems to us, one of 
those writers who might be most easily made 
known to us by fragments; because his seve- 
ral works seldom present a distinct unity of 
object, but consist, for the most part, of a num- 
ber of detached trains of thought, alternately 
taken up and laid aside. His teles, romances, 
and reviews, his memoirs, (hitherto exceed- 
ingly ill translated,) and their still more inte- 
resting continuatiou in the Italian travels, the 
Campaign of 1792 and the 4 und Jahres Hefte,* 
(from which the notes to the volumes before 
usoontain most interesting extracts,) all these 
might sorely afford materials which, when 
wrought on by such a band as Mrs. Austin's, 
would do more towards importing to the 
British public some knowledge of die great 
idol of their Teutonic brethren, than if some 
persevering translator were to render accessible 
to us all the heavy volumes of insipid or para- 
doxical commentary, whith which his admirers 
have sought to overlay correct criticism, and 
to deter the student from forming a free and 
impartial estimate of his character and powers. 


From the Atberuram. 

INTERIOR OP SOUTHERN AUS- 
TRALIA* 

Nsw Holland, or, as it is now called, Aus- 
tralia, is an Island, or rather continent, after 
its own kind.* The trees are ever green, which 
is more than can be said of the ground : the 


• Two Expedition* into ihe Inferior of Southern Aus- 
tralia, during the Yearn 1828, 1829, 1830. and ti-dl : with 
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of the Colony of New South Watea. By Co pi. < bark* 
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animals are not fierce, which has not been 
always said of the people ; the rivers, instead 
of running towards the sea, ran in many in- 
stances inland : their waters, unlike those of 
European rivers, are occasionally salt; the 
plains and hills, wherever they have been ex- 
plored, are found fitter for pasturage than 
grain ; and the climate is so favourable to hu- 
man nature, that physicians are almost un- 
known. But there is no continuous green- 
sward as in England; the grasses grow in 
tufts, at distances from each other, like dibbled 
cauliflowers ; the woods are, in their nature, 
hard and heavy, and suitable mainly for cabinet 
work ; there are few rivulets or small streams ; 
and the land is visited every thirty or forty 
years by a draught so Intense, that the lowest 
plains are parched, the lakes dried up, and the 
chief riven— and some of them are large ones ; 
actually stop in their course, and trees rise 
where waters ran. The chief productions of 
this splendid mainland are wool, grain, and 
butter and cheese; the chief inhabitants are 
convicts, or their descendants; and as the 
whole belongs, without dispute, to England, 
there is a certainty of its becoming, in course 
of time, the seat of empire, where our laws 
and language will, as in America, be estab- 
lished beyond the reach of fortune. No coun- 
try under the sun is increasing in numerical 
strength like Australia : the tide of emigra- 
tion, by free will, as well as by compulsion of 
the law, has for a long time flowed to that 
settlement: all those, (and they are not few,) 
who do not like to run the risk of becoming 
Americans, sail for the east ; and we may see, 
as we glance our eye over the map, that the 
names of the ok) isle are revived in the new : 
we have Cumberland, Westmoreland, North- 
umberland, and hundreds of others equally 
well known, which show what the settlers are 
thinking about, and to what land they are 
looking. 

We are but as yet making ourselves ac- 
quainted with Australia: our nsvigatore have 
put a belt about it; but our travellers have 
not yet penetrated for inland ; and we can only 
guess that the many noble rivers which belong 
to it run not wholly through deserts, but water 
rich alluvial plains and, pastoral mountains. 
The reports or Commissioner Biggs, the wri- 
tings of Wentworth, the very interei ting vo- 
lumes of Mr. P. Cunningham, the surveys of 
Oxley, and the travels of Allan Cunningham 
the botanist, have made us intimate with the 
people and the country around the coast, and 
even far inland. But C&pL Sturt has done 
more than any one else — he has traversed 
fearlessly no less than 3222 Eoglish miles, 
exploring the courses of rivers, examining the 
hills, and woods, and vales, and laying all 
down in a map with the accuracy of a sworn 
surveyor. Oxley travelled 1000 miles, Allan 
Cunningham 2000, and other adventurers have 
their hundreds to talk about; but the travels 
of Sturt are by far the most extensive and im- 
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portant We lament, however, that he per- 
formed them during the years of drought; 
every where he found the beasts of the field, 
and even the fowls of the air, retiring before 
the heat and the drying up of the streams ; and 
we never remember to have read any thing so 
touching, as when, burning with thirst, he 
rushed with his companions over an arid desert 
to a broad and noble river, and, lying down fo 
drink, found its waters salt ! 

The introduction contains many interesting 
particulars regarding the progress of the co- 
lony ; and bestows some well-merited praise 
upon the amiable and enterprising M‘ Arthurs, 
who introduced sheep-farming, and produced 
the first fine wool ; but we hasten from the 
author's speculations upon the climate and the 
country, though ingenious and probable, to 
thd actual discoveries which he made in the 
interior during his two journeys. In the 
month of September 1828, Capt’ Sturt re- 
ceived the Governor's commands to take proper 
assistants with him, and explore the country 
from the Valley of Wellington to the exten- 
sive marshes in which, it may be remembered, 
Oxlev lost the great river Macquarie. As 
the tanner survey was made during a wet 
season, it was hoped that a dry one would be 
more propitious ; and accordingly our adven- 
turers began their expedition, well armed, for 
fear of attacks from the natives, with provi- 
sions in their boats, and everything suitable 
for the undertaking. 

The Macquarie continued to flow broad and 
deep, bearing tbe expedition along through 
many a wild wood and extensive plain. Wher- 
ever Sturt went, he found hordes of savages : 
they seemed to have no fixed habitations, and 
no settled employment; their time was spent 
in providing for the wants of the day: they 
usually carried fishing-nets and spears ; some 
of them had dogs, — and we are warranted in 
saying, from the experience of our adventurers, 
that they are neither so fierce of nature nor 
so void of talent, as has been hitherto repre- 
sented. It is said, that in Ireland the pea- 
santry used to set fire to their shealings, or 
cabins, rather than pay half-a-crown of hearth 
tax; they seem to be imitated in this by the 
natives of New Holland : — 

“Continuing our journey on the following 
morning, we at first kept on the banks of the 
creek, and at about a quarter of a mile from 
where he had slept, came upon a numerous tribe 
of natives. A young girl sitting by the fire was 
the first to observe us as we were slowly approach- 
ing her. She was so excessively alarmed, that 
she had not the power to run away ; but threw 
herself on the ground and screamed violently. 
We now observed a number of huts out of which 
the natives issued, little dreaming of the spectacle 
they were to behold. But the moment they saw 
us, they started back ; their huts were in a mo- 
ment in flames, and each with a firebrand ran to 
and fro with hideous yells, thrusting them into 
every bush they passed. I walked my horse 
quietly towards an old man who stood more for- 


ward than the rest, as if he intended to devote 
himself for the preservation of his tribe. I had 
intended speaking to him, but on a nearer ap- 
proach I remarked that he trembled ao violently 
that it was impossible to expect that I could 
obtain any information from him ; and as I had 
not time for explanations, I left him to form his 
own conjectures as to what we were, and ooa 
tinued to move towards a thick brash, into which 
they did not venture to follow us.” 

In another attempt to get into conversation 
with the tribes of the desert, our travellers are 
more successful : — 

“ As we were travelling through a forest we 
surprised a hunting party of natives. Mr. Hose 
and I were considerably in front of our party at 
tbe time, and be only had bis gun with him. We 
had been moving along ao quietly that we were 
not for some time observed by them. There 
were seated on the ground, under a tree, and two 
others were busily employed on one of tbe lower 
branches cutting out honey. As soon as they 
saw us, four of them ran away; but the fifth, 
who wore a cap of emu feathers, stood for a mo- 
ment looking at us, and then very deliberately 
dropped out of the tree to the ground. I then 
advanced towards him, but before I got round a 
bush that intervened, he had darted away. I wm 
fearful he was gone to collect his tribe, and, under 
this impression, rode quickly back for my gun to 
support Mr. Hume. On my arrival, I found the 
native was before me. He stood about twenty 
paces from Mr. Hume, who was endeavouring to 
explain what be was ; but seeing me approach he 
immediately poised his spear at him, as being the 
nearest Mr. Hume then unslung his carbine, 
and presented it ; but, as it was evident my re- 
appearance had startled the savage, I pulled up ; 
and he immediately lowered hia weapon. His 
coolness and courage surprised me, and increased 
my desire to communicate with him. He had 
evidently taken both man and horse for one 
animal, and as long as Mr. Hume kept his seat, 
the native remained upon his guard ; but when 
he saw him dismount, after the first astonishment 
had subsided, he stuck his spear into tbe gTouod, 
aqd walked fearlessly up to him. We east hr 
made him comprehend that we were in search of 
water ; when he pointed to the west, as indica- 
ting that we should supply our wants there. Ha 
gave his information in a frank and manly way. 
without the least embarrassment, and when tht 
party passed, he stepped back to avoid tht 
animals, without the smallest confusion. I an 
sure he was a very brave man ; and I left 
him with the most favourable impressions, and 
not without hope, that he would follow us.’* 

On reaching the marshes into which the 
Macquarie empties itself, into the narrative 
of Oxley, Captain Sturt found where water had 
been, indeed, but he not only could not find 
the marshes, but he lost the Macquarie itself. 
The river, hitherto deep and broad, disappeared 
all at once in the dusty desert; and though 
the country was explored for upward of twen- 
ty miles round, it did not re-appear, aod tbe 
travellers went in search of other streams 
The country is low, aud covered with reeds 
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Lnd shells ; Sturt inclines to the belief, that as 
iie Macquarie has no tributary streams, it is 
swallowed up in seasons of drought by the burn- 
ng deserts; and, that in moist seasons, it 
spreads its waters out into extensive 'marshes, 
xnd uniting into a stream again continues 
ts course. From the lowlands, where they 
ost the stream, they proceeded in a north- 
westerly direction : they could find no water 
iny where to allay their thirst; at last, when 
ibout to abandon themselves to despair, a noble 
river burst on their view — the result is well 
described : — 

44 The channel of the river was from seventy 
to eighty yards broad, and enclosed an unbroken 
sheet of water, evidently very deep, and literally 
covered with pelicans and other wild fowl. Oar 
surprise and delight may better be imagined thkn 
described. Our difficulties seemed to be at an 
end, for here was a river that promised to reward 
all our exertions, and which appeared every mo- 
ment to increase in importance to qur imagina- 
tion. Coming from the N. E., and flowing to the 
H. W., it had a capacity of channel that proved 
that we were as for from its source as from its ter- 
mination. The paths of the natives on either 
side of it were like well trodden roads ; and the 
trees that overhung it were of beautiful and gigan- 
tic growth. 

44 Its banks were too precipitous to allow of our 
watering the cattle, but the men eagerly descended 
to quench their thirst, which a powerful sun con- 
tributed to increase ; nor shall I ever forget the 
cry of amazement that followed their doing so, or 
the looks of terror and disappointment with which 
they called out to inform me that the water was 
so salt as to be unfit to drink ! This was, indeed, 
too troe : on tasting it, I found it extremely nau- 
seous, and strongly impregnated with salt, being 
apparently a mixture of sea and fresh water. 
Whence this arose, whether from local causes, or 
from a communication with some inland sea, I 
know not, but the discovery was certainly a blow 
for which 1 was not prepared.” 

This new river they baptized the Darling : 
they followed its stream for awhile, and found 
wh&t may be called a native village — almost 
the only thing of the kind discovered in the 
country : — 

44 On the 5th, the river led us to the southward, 
and westward. Karly in the day, we passed a 
group of seventy huts, capable of holding from 
twelve to fifteen men each. They appeared to be 
permanent habitations, and all of them fronted 
the same point of the compass. In searching 
amongst them, we observed two beautifully made 
nets of about ninety yards in length. The one 
had much larger meshes than the other, and was, 
most probably, intended to take kangaroos; but 
the other was evidently a fishing net. 

44 In one hut, the floor of which was swept 
with particular care, a number of white balls, os 
of pulverized shells or' lime, had been deposited — 
the use of whidh we could not divine. A trench ! 
was formed round the hut to prevent the rain I 
from running under it, and the whole was ar- 
ranged with more than ordinary attention.” 

Museum— Vol. XXUL 


These inland tribes seem superior in look 
and manners to the squalid wretches who in- 
fest the coast, and sometimes spread terror 
among the settlers : — 

“ The natives of the Darling are a clean-limbed, 
well-conditioned race, generally speaking. They 
seemingly'occupy permanent huts, but their tribe 
did not bear any proportion to the size or num- 
ber of their habitations. It was evident their 
population had been thinned. The customs of 
these distant tribes, as far as we could judge, 
were similar to those of the mountain blacks, and 
they are essentially the same people, although 
their language differs. They lacerate their bodies, 
but do not extract the front teeth. We saw but 
few cloaks among them, since the opossum does 
not inhabit the interior. Those that were noticed, 
were made of the red kangaroo skin. In appear- 
ance, these men are stouter in the bust than at 
the lower extremities; they have broad noses, 
sunken eyes, overhanging eyebrows, and thick 
lips. The n en are much better looking than 
the women. Both go perfectly naked, if I ex- 
cept the former, who wear nets over the loins and 
across the forehead, and bones through the car- 
tilages of the nose. Their chief food is fish, of 
which they have great supplies in the river ; still 
they have their seasons for hunting their emus 
and kangaroos. The nets they use for this pur- 
pose, as well as for fishing, are of great length, 
and are made upon large frames. These people 
do not appear to have warlike habits, nor do they 
take any pride in their arms, which differ little 
from those used by the inland tribes, and are as- 
similated to them as far as the materials will 
allow. One powerful man, however, had a regu- 
lar trident, for which Mr. Hume offered many 
things without success. He plainly intimated to 
us that he had a use for it, but whether against an 
enemy or to secure prey, we could not understand. 

I was most anxious to have ascertained if any 
religious ceremonies obtained among them, but 
the difficulty of making thetn comprehend our 
meaning was insurmountable ; and to the same 
cause may be attributed the circumstance of my 
being unable to collect any satisfactory vocabulary 
of their language. They evinced a strange per- 
versity, or obstinacy rather, in repeating words, 
although it was evident that they knew they were 
meant as questions. The pole we observed in 
the creek, on the evening previously to our mak- 
ing the Darling, was not the only one that fell un- 
der our notice; our impression, therefore, that 
they were fixed by the natives to propitiate some 
deity, was confirmed. It would appear that the 
white pigment was an indication of mourning. 
Whether these people have an idea of a superin- 
tending Providence I doubt, but they evidently 
dread evil agency. On the whole I should say 
they are a people, at present, at the very bottom 
of the scale of humanity.” 

Our travellers fell in with the Darlingagain, 
many miles in advance to the south-west — its 
waters were deeper*and not quite so salt as on 
their first acquaintance. After having advanc- 
ed into the country 1272 miles, the expedi- 
tion returned without loss of life, having dis- 
covered an almost navigable river, and ascer- 
No. 137.— 2 Y 
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tained that the Macquarie in a dry season, 
runs no farther than where Oxley in his map 
lays down the marshes. The land explored, 
was not rich nor inviting to the settler : but 
the interest which formerly belonged to the 
Macquarie, was now transferred to the Dar- 
ling ; and men marvelled whither so large a 
river could run, and a fresh expedition to its 
banks was talked of. 

In September 1629, Capt Sturt received a 
command from the Governor, to proceed to 
Camden, and trace the course of the river 
Morumbidgee, or such rivers as were connect- 
ed with it; some hope was entertained that 
the Darling might be fallen in with, as it ap- 
peared to direct its course towards the latitudes 
m which his line of journey lay. The second 
journey, amounting in length to nearly two 
thousand miles, was most successfully per- 
formed. The Morumbidgee was followed in 
its westerly course till it joined a hitherto un- 
discovered river, sixty-seven yards wide at 
the mouth, which was named “ The Murray,” 
in honour of Sir George Murray. Farther! 
on, the united streams are increased by the 
nit waters of the Darling, and the three ri- 
vers, under the name of the Murray, empty 
themselves into the salt lake of Alexandria, 
and pass into the sea at Encounter Bay, near 
Cape Jervis. The exploring party were pick- 
ed men : Mr. M‘Leay, a volunteer, accompa- 
nied them, and the whole were guided by the 
counsel and example of Sturt, who seems to 
have shown all the courage, fortitude, forbear- 
ance, and hardihood of body necessary for 
success. The expedition moved forward in 
two boats; the lands through which they sail- 
ed, were often beautiful and sometimes rich; 
nor was their journey without its dangers — 
they were often embarrassed by the sudden 
contractions and expansions of the river, and 
often menaced by the wild tribes, who, in par- 
ties of fifties and hundreds, roamed armed 
along its banks. The following passage shows 
some of the impediments which the Morum- 
bidgee presented : it also introduces us to the 
river Murray : — 

. “ We rose in the morning with feelings of ap- 
prehension and uncertainty; and, indeed, with 
great doubts on our minds whether we were not 
thus early destined to witness the wreck and the 
defeat of the expedition. The men got slowly 
and cautiously into the boat, and placed them- 
selves so as to leave no part undefended. Hop- 
kinson stood at the bow, ready with poles to turn 
her head from any thing upon which she might 
be drifting. Thus prepared, we allowed her to 
go with the stream. By extreme care and atten- 
tion on the part of the men, we passed this formi- 
dable barrier. Hopkinson in particular exerted 
himself, and more than once leapt from the boat 
upon apparently rotten logs of wood, that I should 
not have judged capable of bearing his weight, 
the more effectually to save the boat. It might 
have been imagined that where such a quantity of 
timber had accumulated, a clearer channel would 
have been found below, but such was not the 


case. In every reach we had to encotmlirM 
difficulties. In some places huge trees lay athwart 
the stream, under whose arched branches ire scr 
obliged to pass ; but, generally speaking, they had 
been carried, roots foremost, by the current, isi 
therefore, presented so many points to recants, 
that, at the rate at which we were going, had *t 
struck full upon any one of them, it woold be 
gone through and through the boat About noaavt 
stopped to repair, or rather to take down the re- 
mains of our awning, which had been tommy; 
and to breathe a moment from the state of app- 
hension and anxiety in which our minds had tea 
kept during the morning. About one, we ages 
started. The men looked anxiously out a-head;fe 
the singular change in the river h«d impressed « 
them an idea, that we were approaching its ter 
ruination, or near some adventure. On a sodd* 
the river took a general southern direction, tel, 
in its tortuous course, swept round to every psiai 
of the compass with the greatest irregularity 
We were carried at a fearful rate down its gloom 
and contracted banks, and in such a moment d 
excitement, had little time to pay attention ta 
the country through which we were pawing 
It was, however, observed, that chalybeatospoap 
were numerous dose to the water’s edge At 3 
p. *., Hopkinson called out that we wen 
preaching a junction, and in less than s nro* 
afterwards, we were hurried into a bread sd 
noble river. 

M It is impossible for me to describe the tSta 
of so instantaneous a change of circoastasca 
upon us. The boats were allowed to drift akss 
at pleasure, and such was the force with a bid 
we had been shot out of the Morumbidgee, tbs 
we were carried nearly to the bank oppoots is 
embouchure, whilst we continued to gaae ia aflat 
astonishment on the capacious channel ere ted 
entered ; and when we looked for that by eted 
we had been led into it, we could hardly babes 
that the insignificant gap that presented itself e 
us, was, indeed, the termination of the beaBuiel 
and noble stream whose course we had foot w 
cessfully followed. I can only compare tbs 
we experienced to that which the — m— fcri* 
on weathering the rock upon which he expert* 
his vessel would have struck — to the cabs wbkfc 
succeeds moments of feverish anxiety, whet tte 
dread of danger is succeeded by the certain d 
escape.*’ 

That the natives aw not this invasion via- 
out alarm, is sufficiently manifest in the fc- 
towing very graphic description — a wa rife 
tribe who happened to see the boats, rush* 
spear in hand into a shallow part of the rtras 
to attack them — their escape was next to » 
raculous: 

“ It was with considerable apprehension tfat I 
observed the river to be shoaling foot, mots op* 
daily as a huge sand-bank, a little below at, ste 
on the same side on which the natives had ga- 
thered, projected nearly a third-way tow ft* 
channel. To this sand-bank, they ran with t* 
multuous uproar, and covered it over ia a dwp 
maw. 8eme of the chiefs advanced to tow 
ter to bs nearer their victims, and t ur ned ft* 
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ime to time to direct their followers. With every 
>acific disposition, and an extreme reluctance to 
ake away life, I foresaw that it would be impos- 
sible any longer to avoid an engagement, yet with 
mch fearful numbers against us, I was doubtful 
>f the result The spectacle we hid witnessed 
lad been one of the most appalling kind, and 
sufficient to shake the firmness of most men ; but 
it that trying moment my little bahd preserved 
heir temper and coolness, and if anythnig could 
>e gleaned from their countenances, it was that 
hey had determined on an obstinate resistance. 
' now explained to them that their only chance 
if escape depended, or would depend, on their 
irmness. I desired that after the first volley had 
>een fired, M’Leay and three of the men would 
ittend to the defence of the boat with bayonets 
>nly, while I, Hopkinson, and Harris, would keep 
ip the fire as being more used to it I ordered, 
lowever, that no shot was to be fired until alter 
[ had discharged both my barrels. I then deli* 
rered their arms to the men, which had as yet been 
xept in the place appropriated for them, and at 
;he same time some rounds of loose cartridge. 
The men assured me they would follow my in- 
structions, and thus prepared, having already low- 
ered the sail, we drifted onwards with the current. 
As we neared the sand-bank, I stood up and made 
tigns to the natives to desist ; but without suc- 
cess. I took up my gun, therefore, and cocking 
t, had already brought it down to a level. A few 
teconds more would have closed the life of the 
learest of the savages : the distance was too tri- 
ling for me to doubt the fatal effects of the dis- 
charge ; for I was determined to take deadly aim, 
n hopes that the fall of one man might save the 
ives of many. But at the veiy moment, when 
ny hand was on the trigger, and my eye was 
slong the barrel, my purpose was checked by 
M’Leay, who called to me that another party of 
>lacks had made their appearance upon the left 
mnk of the river. Turning round, I observed 
bur men at the top of their speed. The foremost 
>f them as soon as he got a-head of the boat, 
hrew himself from a considerable height into 
he water. He struggled across the 'channel to 
he sand-bank, and in an incredibly short space 
>f time, stood in front of the savage against whom 
ny aim had been directed. Seizing him by the 
hroat, he pushed him backwards, and forcing all 
who were in the water upon the bank, he trod 
ts margin with a vehemence and an agitation 
hat were exceedingly striking, At one moment 
Minting to the boat, at another shaking his clench- 
d hand in the faces of the most forward, and 
itamping with passion on the sand ; his voice, 
hat was at first distinct and dear, was lost in 
loarse murmurs. Two of the four natives re- 
named on the left bank of the river, but the third 
followed his leader (who proved to be the remark- 
ible savage I have previously noticed) to the 
icene of action. The reader will imagine our 
feelings on this occasion * it is impossible to de- 
icribe them. We were so wholly lost in interest 
it the scene that was passing, that the boat was 
illowed to drift at pleasdre. For my owp part 
I was overwhelmed with astonishment, and in 
truth stunned and confused; so singular, so un- 


expected, and so strikingly providential, had been 
our escape.” 

The valley through which the Murray rune, 
see ms worthy of the consideration of the go- 
vernment: 

M The valley of the Murray, at its entrance, 
cannot be less than four miles in breadth. The 
river does not occupy the centre, but inclines to 
either side, according to its windings, and thus 
the fiats are of greater or less extent, according 
to the distance of the river from the base of the 
hills. It is to be remarked, that the bottom of the 
valley is extremely level, and extensively covered 
with reeds. From the latter circumstance, one 
would be led to infer that these flats are subject 
to overflow, and no doubt can exist as to the fact 
of their being, at least partially, if not wholly, 
under water at times. A country in a state of 
nature is, however, so different from one in a stats 
of cultivation, that it is hazardous to give an opin- 
ion as to its practical availableness , if I may use 
such a term. I should, undoubtedly, say the 
marshes of the Macquarie were frequently cover- 
ed with water, and that they were wholly unfit 
for any one purpose whatever. It is evident from 
the marks of the reeds upon the banks, that the 
flood covers them occasionally to the depth of 
three feet, and the reeds are so densely embodied 
and so close to the river side that the natives can- 
not walk along it The reeds are the broad flag- 
reed (arundo phragmatis,) and grow on a stiff 
earthy loam, without any accompanying vegeta- 
tion ; indeed, they form so solid a mass that the 
sun cannot penetrate to the ground to nourish 
vegetation. On the other hand, the valley of the 
Murray, though covered with reeds in most pla- 
ces, is not so in all There is no mark upon the 
reeds by which to judge as to the height of inun- 
dation, neither are they of the same kind as those 
which cover the marshes of the Macquarie. They 
are the species of round reed of which the South 
Sea islanders make their arrows, and stand suf- 
ficiently open, not only to allow of a passage 
through, but for the abundant growth of grass 
among them. Still, I have no doubt that parts 
of the valley are subject to flood ; but, as I have 
already remarked, I do not know whether these 
parts are either deeply or frequently covered. 
Rain must fall simultaneously in the 3. £. angle 
of the island in the intertropical regions, and at 
the heads of all the tributaries of the main stream, 
ere its effects can be felt in the lower parts of the 
Murray. If the valley of the Murray is not subject 
to flood, it has only recently gained a height above 
the influence of the river, and still retains eli the 
character of flooded land. In either case, how- 
ever, it contains land that is of the very richest 
kind^— soil that is the pure accumulation of ve- 
getable matter, and is as black as ebony. If its 
hundreds of thousands of acres were practically 
available, I should not hesitate to pronounce it 
one of the richest spots of equal extent on earth, 
and highly favoured in other respects. How far 
it is available remains to be proved ; and an opin- 
ion upon either side would be hazardous, although 
that of its liability to flood would, most probably, 

I be nearest to truth. It is, however, certain that 
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any part of the valley would require much labour 
before it could be brought under cultivation, and 
that Oven its most available spots would require 
almost as much trouble to clear them as the forest 
tract, for nothing is more difficult to destroy than 
reeds. Breaking the sod, would, naturally, raise 
the level of the ground, and lateral drains would, 
most probably, carry off all floods ; but, then the 
latter, at least, is the operation of an advanced 
dtage of husbandry only. 1 would, however, ob- 
serve, that there are many parts of the valley de- 
cidedly above the reach of flood. I have, in the 
above observations, been more particularly allud- 
ing to the lowest and broadest portions of it. I 
trust I shall be understood as not wishing to over- 
rate this discovery on the one hand, or on the 
other, to include its whole extent in one sweeping 
clause of condemnation.’* 

We heartily recommend these volumes to 
public notice. They are full of interest; well 
and modestly written; carefully illustrated; 
and, on the whole, make us better acquainted 
with the interior of Australia and its native 
tribes, than any other work we have hitherto 
met with. We shall return to them again. 


[SECOND NOTICE.] 

In our last notice we principally confined 
ourselves to the narrative parts of Captain 
Sturt’s volumes: the difficulties he had to 
contend with, the means by which he over- 
came them, the extent to which he succeeded 
in penetrating hitherto unknown regions, and 
the general features of the country through 
which he passed. We must now say some- 
thing as to the results of the expedition, in a 
scientific and practical point of view ; and ex- 
amine how far they improve our acquaintance 
with the geography and natural history of our 
Australian colonies, or hold out hopes of favour- 
able locations to future emigrants. 

The eastern shore of Australia presents, as 
its general character, a range of hills, running 
at a greater or less distance from the sea ; ap- 
proaching it, opposite Sydney, within about 
forty miles, but retiring further as we ascend 
to the northward. This range goes by the 
name of the Blue Mountains, and rises to the 
altitude of between 3000 and 4000 feet Fur- 
ther south, rather in the rear of this range, 
and at a greater distance from the coast, is a 
second, cajled the Australian Alps, stretching 
as it were, across the south-east corner of the 
island [or continent, as it may be called ;] of 
which we have very little information, save 
that their peaks are covered with snow all the 
year round. This, in a medium latitude of 
36°, would justify us in assigning them an ele- 
vation of 10,000 or 12,000 feet, if the applica- 
tion of general rules were at all admissible to 
a country where jackasses* are taught to whis- 


* A species of bird, to which the colonists have given 
this nams from id singular voice. ( Duccio gigantea, 
I .each.) 


tie, and quadrupeds hop on their tall and kmd 
legs. The Blue Mountains, however, tie the 
most important feature, as from them arise the 
greater number of the rivers, on which the 
fertility and inhabitable nature of a ooaaur 
must always be closely dependent. Of these 
rivers, such as rise on the eastern side have t 
short and easy course to the seh ; they do set, 
however, gain it by the most direct route, tat 
those to the south of Sydney have an incha* 
tion northwards, while those to the north, bn? 
an inclination southwards; thus showing the 
general dip of country, both north and and, 
to be tending towards the capital. Thisifepfr 
sition may be said to prevail from Shoal Ht 
ven to Port Macquarie, a line of coast iudac- 
ing the most thickly inhabited and fertile 
parts of the colony. Those rivers, on the 
contrary, which arise on the west of this range, 
pursue their course into the long, flat desert! 
of the interior, where they were supposed, b 
Surveyor-General Oxley, to terminate in t 
great inland sea. The ascertaining of this 
point was one of the first objects of Captt a 
Sturt’s expedition. 

In noticing the geographical facts which 
we have attempted to describe. Captain Sort 
remarks: 

“ It is singular, that there is no pass or Irak 
in tbep mountains, by which any of the riw» 
of the interior can escape in an easterly directs® 
Their spine is unbroken. The consequence i 
that there is a complete division of the eswoc 
and western waters, and that streams, the hoi 
of which are dose to each other, flow away n 
opposite directions ; the one to pursue a dan 
course to the sea; the other to fall into a W 
and depressed interior, the character of which 
will be noticed in its proper place. 79 

To us this appears anything but shigdtr; 
indeed, it was, perhaps, one of the first otae> 
vations in physical geography, that rivers v* 
ing on ttye opposite slopes of the highest Ura 
ran in different directions. A glance at tk 
Andes, which from one side send dowa tk 
Amazon through such an extensive coast 
while from the other countless small stress 
seek the nearest sea — or at the Rocky Maw 
tains of North America, supplying the Jfe- 
souri to the Atlantic, and the Columbia to fe 
Pacific — or, finally, at the high central Tife 
of Asia, whence rivers flow to all the sets k 
which it is surrounded, will at once stow tie 
generality of this observation. On the ere 
trary, that a river should cut through a ms- 
tain range is so unusual, that the gup p a d 
impossibility of it had, probably, been the cm 
of so long concealing the course of the 
until Mr. Lander successfully traced it, tfanngb 
a singular defile, to its final termination m & 
Bight of Benin. 

The Macquarie was one of those Aostxalin 
rivers flowing into the interior, on which Ckf 
tain Sturt made his first expedition in send 
of this unknown sea. ' The general ebaracar 
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at these rivers varies but little. They leave 
their mountain source with vigour and impe- 
tuosity : swollen by the rains, which, except in 
seasons of drought, are generally abundant, 
they rush forward with rapid torrent, and roll 
along, constantly overflowing their banks. 
Soon, however, the descent of their bed be- 
comes less precipitous ; unlike the European 
rivers, they are fed by few or no tributary 
streams; their course becomes more difficult, 
more impeded. The trees, which they them- 
selves had swept along in their strength, now 
collect in their beds, and retard the advance 
of their waters. The current tails : they have 
reached the dead flats of the interior. Rushes 
spring up, and divide their bed; sand-banks 
rise, and show their thirsty hacks; or, per- 
haps, a stiff clay soil comes to offer it resis- 
tance. The power to cut through it is lost, 
and the river terminates in a swamp, and & 
plain covered with reeds. 

This termination is much influenced by the 
nature of the season. Mr. Oxley, whose jour- 
ney was made after excessive falls of rain, lost 
the river in a deep marsh of great extent 
Captain Sturt, who set out after a long con- 
tinued drought, describes the river as ceasing 
to flow where M the soil was a stiff clay ; the 
reeds, closely embodied, rising to a height of 
ten or twelve feet ; and the waters, in some 
places, ankle deep, but, in general, scarce suf- 
ficient to cover the surface.” The variations 
of seasons, so remarkable as to cause these dif- 
ferences, seem to recur with almost periodical 
regularity in the colony : 

“Those season, during which no rain falls, 
appear, from the observations of former writers, to 
occur every ten or twelve years ; and it is some- 
what singular thaf no cause has been assigned 
for such periodical visitations. Whether the state 
of the interior has anything to do with them, and 
whether the wet or dry condition of the marshes 
at all regulate the seasons, is a question upon 
which I will not venture to give any decisive 
opinion. But most assuredly, when the interior 
is dry the seasons are dry, and vice versa. In- 
deed, not only is this the case, but rains, from 
excessive duration in the first year after a drought, 
decrease gradually year after year, until they 
wholly cease for a time. It seems not improba- 
ble, therefore, that the state of the interior does, 
in some measure, regulate the fell of rain upon 
the eastern ranges, which appears to decrease in 
quantity yearly as the marshes become exhausted, 
and cease altogether, when they no longer con- 
tain any water. A drought will naturally follow 
until such time as the air becomes surcharged 
with clouds or vapour from the ocean, which be- 
ing no longer able to sustain their own weight, 
descend upon the mountains, and being conveyed 
by hundreds of streams into the western lowlands, 
again fill the marshes, and cause the recurrence 
of regular seasons.” 

It is certainly too much to require that an 
officer, sent on an expedition of discovery, 
tbould be meteorologist, botanist, and zoologist, 
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in addition to undertaking the objects with 
which he is more immediately charged; but 
we cannot avoid noticing the singular assump- 
tion and contradiction involved in the above 
sentence: assumption, inasmuch as it is ne- 
cessary to the theory that the colony should, 
for ten successive years, derive its supply of 
rain from the marshes of the interior; but, on 
the eleventh or twelfth, be supplied by “ the 
clouds and vapours from the ocean, with a 
stock, not only sufficient to water the colony, 
but to fill the marshes for another decennial 
period ;” contradiction, for we are assured, in 
one sentence, that “ when the interior is dry 
the seasons are dry,” while the very next in- 
forms us, that rains of the greatest duration 
fall “ the 'first year after a drought.” In this 
latter case, it is evident, the author has simply 
inverted the consequence: had he told us, that 
when the season was dry the interior became 
dry, he would have placed matters in a more 
natural order. 

A necessary result of these violent rains is, 
that the rivers are subjecfto be raised by floods 
to a great height. Mr. Oxley mentions, as 
nothing uncommon, the floods rising to a height 
of forty or fifty feet, in a rapid mountain stream 
named the Boyne, which he found south of 
Gatcombe Head. As a provision against such 
swells, the rivers of the interior are all fur- 
nished with double banks — the outer to answer 
on those occasions, the inner to contain their 
ordinary stream. The spate between the two 
banks is an alluvial flat, generally cf tbe^ rich- 
est kind; and is distinguished by botanical 
productions not to be found in any other situa- 
tion. Thus, 

| “ The blue-gum trees, again, were never ob- 

| served to extend beyond the aecondary embank- 
| ments of the rivers, occupying that ground alone 
which was subject to flood and covered with reeds. 
The trees waved over the marshes of the Mac. 
quarie, but were not observed to the westward of 
them for many miles ; yet they reappeared upon 
the banks of New-Year’s Creek as suddenly as 
they had disappeared after we left the marshes, 
and grew along the line of the Darling to an 
unusual size. But it is remarkable, that even in 
the midst of the marshes, the blfie-gum trees 
were strictly confined to the immediate flooded 
■paces on which the reeds prevailed, or to the 
very beds of the water-courses. Where the 
ground was elevated, or out of the reach of flood, 
the box (unnamed) alone occupied it; and, 

! though the branches of these trees might be in- 
terwoven together, the one never left its wet and 
! reedy bed, the other never descended from its 
more elevated position.” 

Captain Sturt was able, subsequently, to 
generalize this feet into the observation, that 
an apparent connexion always subsisted be- 
tween the geological formation of a country 
and its vegetable productions: “so stroog, 
indeed, was this connexion, that I had little 
difficulty, after a short experience, in judging of 
the rock that formed the basis of the country 
2 t 2 
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over which I was travelling, from the kind of| 
tree or herbage that flourished in the soil above 
it.” The observation, indeed, is not original, 
even as referring to Australia ; but it is al- 
ways gratifying to find the results noticed by 
men of experience, bearing out the anticipa- 
tions formed by men of science. The ultimate 
application of this fact to purposes of practi- 
cal utility, is a point to which our author has 
not alluded. We shall, therefore, supply the 
omission, by giving one or two instances of 1 
such application, from an interesting paper on 
geology, read by Mr. A. Berry before the Phi- 
losophical Society of Australia. 


u The plants produced on our clay soil contain* 
generally, little or no alkaline salt ; perhaps, be’ 
cause it does not exist in the soil. Tobacco 
abounds in alkaline salt ; it is not, therefore, pro- 
per for such soils ; and although the plant will 
vegetate in them, its* quality must be inferior. 
The clay soil is .equally unfitted for the vine, 
because the roots Will penetrate to the aluminous 
achistus, which will either poison the plant or 
communicate an inferior flavour to the grape. 
Again, the vine will grow luxuriantly in the 
mere alluvial soil, and the fruit will be large, 
but the juices watery. The truth of these re- 
marks is beautifully exemplified by this country 
in a state of nature, where, in the midst df iron* 
bound gum-tree forests, we meet with circum- 
scribed spaces, in which plants of a different de- 
scription are growing with tropical luxuriance.” 

The vegetable productions of Australia have, 
perhaps, had the greatest share of considera- 
tion. Sir Joseph Bankes, in Captain Cook’s 
voyage — Mr. White, who accompanied Gover- 
nor Phillips — Mr. Allan Cunningham, who, in 
addition to several excursions made by him- 
self, was officially attached, as botanist, to the 
expedition of Surveyor-General Oxley, but 
above all, Mr. Robert Brown, naturalist to the 
unfortunate expedition under Captain Flinders, 
have furnished us with most important and 
valuable information on this head. The pre- 
sent work adds nothing to our previous know- 
ledge here: this Captain Sturt candidly con- 
fesses: “Our botanical specimens were as 
scanty as our zoological: indeed, the expedi- 
tion may, as regards these two particulars, 
almost be said to have been unproductive.” 
(VoL ilp. 188.) Of course, we mean not to 
impute this as blame. The task of conducting 
an exploring party through hitherto untried 
regions; of supporting the men’s spirits, and 
animating ttiem to fresh exertions “ in a bar- 
ren and dry land,” where their lips cracked 
and their tongues clove to their mouths be- 
neath a scorching sun ; the cares of dragging 
the necessary provisions through a sandy soil, 
where the oxen sunk to their knees at every 
step, or of navigating an unknown river, where 
shoals lay at every turn, trees in every reach, 
with their branches ready to tear from stem to 
stern the frail bark which bore them ; while 
the banluwere lined with treacherous natives, 
thirsting for blood and eager to gratify their 


cannibal appetites on the little party that for 
the first time penetrated their gloomy wife; 
all these, with the necessary attention to the 
regions through which they passed, to observ- 
ing the depths of rivers, the heights and bett- 
ings of distant hills, and the general feature 
of the country, were surely sufficient for am 
one man ; and we feel no hesitation in s a ying . 
that these various and important duties mm 
well and ably executed by Capt, Sturt. 

The plants of Australia as far as examined, 
are rather novel than useful. Four-fifths « 
them, according to Cunningham, are eucetsptu 
and other genera of myrtaceee. One of then, 
the blue-gum tree received its botanical appel- 
lation, eucalyptus piperita , from White, b 
consequence of yielding an oil that in its na- 
ture and medical powers much resembled cw 
oil of peppermint Another, the red-gum tree, 
is so uncommonly productive of resin, as modi 
as sixty gallons flowing from a single tree, 
that it has got the name of eucalyptus resin * 
/era. The native fruit trees are in genera 
bad, and scarce produce anything worth eating 
but, en revanche, all those that have been lira 
planted there have thriven beyond all calcula- 
tion: the orange yields its golden fruits, ti* 
vine its ruby clusters, and peaches are so plenty 
that Wentworth tells us he has seen bop 
(perhaps de grege Epicuri ) fed on them. 

Geology seems to have benefitted more by 
our author’s expeditions, but we could scarcely 
hope to make his observations on this subject 
interesting without referring them to soot 
system. He seems to have found primary for- 
mations rather rare, as might have been anti- 
cipated in so flat and unvaned a country. Gra- 
nite ranges, however, did occasionally occur, 
as beyond Yass plains, wbe«e they succeeded 
old red sandstone, and stretched as M for as the 
banks of the Morumbidgee River, over an open 
forest country broken into hill and dale" 
Such formations were generally marked h 
the best verdure. Alluvial depositions prevail 
but more especially towards the interior part 
of the country, which, though at present not 
containing anything like a sea or lake, bean 
marks of having been, at no very remote pe- 
riod, the bed of a great inland collection of 
waters. Captain Sturt says, 

“ My impressions, when travelling the country 
to the west and N. W. of the marshes of the 
Macquarie, was, that I was traversing a country 
of comparatively recent formation. The sandy 
nature of its soil, the great want of vegetable de- 
cay, the salsolaceons character of its plants, the 
appearance of its isolated hills and flooded tracts, 
and its trifling elevations above the sea, severally 
contributed to strengthen these impressions on 
my mind.” 

The alluvial formation to the N. W. of Syd- 
ney is so general and complete, that during 
the whole of the first expedition, (that up the 
Macquarie,) “not a single stone or pebble 
was picked up on any of the plains, and the 
only rock-formation discovered, waa a ara*D 
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freestone tract near the Darling River. There 
was not a pebble of any kind either in the bed 
rf the Castlereagh, or in the creeks falling into 
it.” A similar act is noticed with respect to 
the Ganges, along which, Malte-Brun says, 

,4 not a pebble exists for 400 miles from its 
mouth.” 

Caverns are found to exist here, as with us, 
in the limestone strata. From their great im- 
portance to geological science, they have at- 
tracted much attention ; and many gentlemen 
have been to examine their contents. We 
ire not, we regret to say, in possession of any 
scientific account of such investigations ; we 
an, therefore, only present our readers with 
he few observations Captain Sturt ventures: 

“ The caves into which I penetrated, did not 
present anything particular to my observation ; 
they differed little from caves of a similar descrip- 
ion into which I had penetrated in' Europe. 
Large masses of stalactites hung from their roofs, 
ind a corresponding formation incrnsted their 
doors. They comprised various chambers or 
compartments, the most remote of which termi- 
nated at a deep chasm that was full of water. 
K close examination of these caves has led to 
he discovery of some organic remains, bones of] 
rarious animals imbedded in a light red soil ; but 
[ am not aware that the remaids of any extinct 
rpecies have been found, or that any fossils have 
>een met with in the limestone itself. There 
can, however, be little doubt but that the same 
causes operated in depositing these mouldering 
emains in the caves of Kirkdale and those of] 
Wellington Valley. ** 

In this, and one other sentence in which 
Captain Sturt refers to these caves, he is evi 
lently under the mistake of supposing that Dr. 
Auckland accounted for the collection of bones 
n the Kirkdale caverns, by referring them to 
he action of water. Our readers are aware 
hat not only these, but similar cavities in Ger- 
nany, have been evinced to have served as 
lens to successive generations of hyenas, by 
ivhom the bones were accumulated. Now, as 
ve are unaware that Australia possesses any 
iuch beasts of prey, a new and very interest- 
ng source of inquiry is here presented ; and 
ve must regret very much that Captain Sturt 
vas not a little more particular in mentioning 
he description of bones found, to what ani- 
nals they belonged, in what state they pre- 
en ted themselves, whether broken or whole, 
whether rolled and rounded so as to evince the 
ction of water, or with their edges sharp and 
iefined. These and many other such circum- 
tances it would be necessary to know, before 
, proper opinion could be formed on this ques- 
ion. Of minerals, coal and iron are the prin- 
ipal. Coal is abundant, not so bituminous as 
airs, burning clearly and rapidly. It is get- 
ing daily more into demand at Sydney, ac- 
ordingly as wood becomes more scarce. It 
ian be had at the pit’s mouth for five shillings 
, ton, but the expenses of carriage raise it to 
wenty shillings at Sydney. Iron is little 
vorked ; indeed, it can be little object, while. 


as Mr. P. Cunningham fays, they can purchase 
English iron on the quay at Sydney tor three 
halfpence a pound. 

Of their animals we shall say little. Their 
most remarkable peculiarity, the marsupium 
or pouch in which the young spend some part 
of their lives before being fully born, is suf- 
ficiently well known. The reason for such a 
formation is still to be investigated ; nor do 
we know even of a probable hypothesis re- 
specting it. Sir Charles Bell was the last to 
propound one, but, in doing so, was candid 
enough to record an objection to it which is 
quite fatal. We either beard or read some- 
where lately, not, however, as it strikes us, 
from competent authority, that some of the 
animals which had been transplanted from this 
country were beginning to show traces of a 
maraupiate formation. We have before said, 
that general principles have no reference to 
Australia, so that, respecting this fact, we 
neither venture to affirm nor deny. Fidesejus 
rei penes auctores erit . 

As to the prospects which the newly-disco- 
vered tracts hold out to settlers, they are very 
poor. Every remove from Sydney, as long as 
Sydney is the only place where the conveni- 
ences of life can be procured, is an obstacle 
hard to be got over ; but one much more insu- 
perable is to be found in the recurrence of 
those droughts from which the interior in par- 
ticular suffers so much, that what Mr. Oxley 
had navigated as a broad and rapid river, 
Captain Sturt walked through as a muddy 
bed, with a remote succession of turbid pools. 
We cannot terminate this notice, which has 
already run to a greater length than We had 
intended, without expressing our deep regret 
that these expeditions should have terminated 
so unhappily for their excellent leader. With 
his own simple and affecting account of his 
sufferings, we shall conclude, — again heartily 
recommending the work to the notice of our 
readers : — 

“ Notwithstanding that I have in my dedication 
alluded to the causes that prevented the earlier 
appearance of this work, I feel it due both to my- 
self and the public here to state, that during 
these expeditious my health had suffered so 
much, that I was unable to bear up against the 
effects of exposure, bodily labour, poverty of 
diet, and the anxiety of mind to which I was 
subjected. A residence on Norfolk Island, under 
peculiarly h arrassing circumstances, completed 
that which the above causes had commenced ; 
and, after a succession of attacks, I became totally 
blind, and am still unable either to read what I 
pen, or to venture abroad without an attendant 
When it is recollected, that I have been unassist- 
ed in this work in any one particular, I hope 
some excuse will be found for its imperfections. 
A wish to contribute to the public good led me 
to undertake those journeys which have cost me 
so much. The same feeling actuates me in 
recording their results ; and I have the satisfac- 
tion to know, that my path among a large 
and savage population was a bloodless one ; and 
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that my intercouike with them was each as 
to leaaon the danger to filture adventurer! upon 
such hazardous enterprises, and to give them 
hope where I had so often despaired. Some- 
thing [more powerful than human foresight or 
human prudence, appeared to avert the calamities 
and dangers with which I and my companions 
were so frequently threatened; and had it not 
been for the guidance and protection we received 
from the Providence of that good and all-wise 
Being to whose care we committed ourselves, 
we should, ere this, have ceased to rank among 
the number of His earthly creatures . 11 


DIFFERENT IMPORTANCE OF SONG- 
WRITING IN ENGLAND AND IN 
FRANCE. 

(Peiiig pan of an article in tbe Edinburgh Review.) 

We may advert to one or two circumstan- 
ces which we think must always prevent Be- 
ranger from ever occupying in other countries, 
and particularly in our own, the same high 
and commanding rank which he unquestion- 
ably occupies in the literature of France. 

The first of these is the different rank and 
importance of song-writing in the two coun- 
tries; a difference arising essentially out of 
the absolute contrast which they present in 
point of national character. The man who 
observed that, provided he had the making of 
the national songs, he cared little who had the 
making of the laws, uttered an observation in 
which there was much point and truth, as ap- 
plied to France, but none whatever as applied 
to England. Song has never, with us, attained 
the dignity and importance of a political agent. 
We grumble abundantly, in prose, over our 
taxes and national debt, and make it clear as 
daylight, in occasional pamphlets, or more 
deliberate octavos, that we are a very miserable 
and long-suffering people. But the resources 
of rhyme, or popular ridicule, and music, seem 
scarcely to have occurred to us as agents 
in the work of political regeneration. Feeling 
seriously and permanently, we speak the lan- 
guage of seriousness, and seem, in our appeals 
to others, to disdain the use of any means of 
producing effects less earnest or straight-for- 
ward than those which have influenced our- 
selves. They manage these tilings, if not 
better, at least very differently, in France. 
There song has, from the first, had its grave 
and important office. In times of despotism, 
it was the safety-valve by which the pent-up 
vapour of popular discontent found a ready, 
and it was then thought, a harmless vent. In 
more modern times, it has invariably been the 
subtilest and most irresistible instrument by 
which obnoxious men or measures have been 
assailed. Vivacious, sensitive, versatile, with 
an inexhaustible exchequer of self-complacency 
and good-humour at command, the French- 
man passes rapidly from tbe sense of suffering 
to the perception of everything which is, or 
can be rendered ridiculous in the man, woman, 


iting tn England and in France. 

or thing, which has been the source of his n- 
noyance. Is he jilted? he pots his peririnai 
mistress to death by an epigram. Is be nwghlj 
handled by tbe ministry? he makes their 
lives miserable by a ‘chanson . 1 Is his maty 
mortified by the success of a literary rival? k 
withers his laurels by a parody. Ridicule, is 
some shape or other, is in France tbe unrvemi 
solvent, which nothing can resist — ao krtn- 
ment applied indiscriminately to all p urp ose s , 
good or bcul, mean or magnificent; nowsbasihg 
men out of their vices or absurdities, where i 
graver monitor would have sought entrance a 
vain, — now blighting, with its touch, tk 
warmest emotions, and the most generous an- 
ti men ts ; — an unsparing force, which, like tk 
wind, 

‘Blows where it listeth, laying all things prase, 
Now to overthrow a fool, and now to rinks a 
throne.’ 

Against a course of persevering attacks m 
the side of the ridiculous, no form of govern- 
ment, no system of education, no code of man- 
ners, or even morals, we believe, could long be 
able in France to maintain its ground. It ua 
Shenstone, we think, who used to bless Gri 
that his name was one on which it was im- 
possible tor an J man to make a pun ; but nose 
but a Frenchman can fully appreciate the ad- 
vantage of such a blessing. A minister wk 
has got a name, which is provocative of pass, 
or hitches with an unlucky facility into rhyme, 
can scarcely consider bis tenure of office 
worth more than six months* purchase. Every 
successive calembourg diminishes his nnaikr? 
on a division, and the last new song is sure to 
leave him in a minority on the civil list Of 
all the modes in which poetry can be m de 
subservient to purposes like these, song is evi- 
dently the most effective, and univeraal, ssd 
immediate, in its operation. It speaks not tc 
a particular class, but to all ; its brevity fixes 
it in the memory ; the creature of the moateit 
it avails itself of every allusion, every peak* 
every prejudice of the day : the language of 
the saloon and the cabaret lie equally waks 
its range; while its outward form appears « 
trivial and harmless, that even despotic gove rn- 
ments are deterred by the dread of rkkrii 
from attemping to interfere with it. Tk 
song- writer himself, on the other band, et- 
joys some advantages which are peculiarly hs 
own. Instead of being, like the dr&matri, 
the novelist, or the epic poet, the butt of ceber 
people’s satire, he hab the pleasure of beaf 
the marksman. If his popularity be not rat 
permanent, at least he has not long to wait fef 
it He draws on tbe public at right, and 
pockets the discount in the shape of faoa, ca 
the spot An electric sympathy, like that be- 
tween the actor and his audience, is estabftkfcd 
between himself and that public lor which k 
writes; each new production of his nssr 
caught up and re-echoed with delight opo 
their part reaches hia ear again in a t htmmi 
shapes— not the less delightftil even that i 
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The Style and Influence of his Songs . 

comes accompanied by the dreary melody of Then, in all probability, the relative importance 
street-singers and barrel-organs, — and stirs up of his political diatribes, and the calmer and 
his fancy and strengthens his courage for new truer inspirations of his muse, will be better 
and higher efforts. appreciated, and the memory of Beranger be 

No wonder if in a country like France, known, less as the successful and persevering 
where song has long been all-powerful, a satirist of the Restoration, than as one who 
writer of lleranger’s powers should possess, had with equal boldness and success struck 
not merely popularity, but a degree of literary out a new path in the midst of a track which 
rank and eminence which we m this country appeared the most hackneyed; — by taking the 
find it difficult to understand as enjoyed by simplest, the most universal feelings, — the 
any song-writer whatever. To enable us to do most common-place sentiments and images — 
so, our government would require to have provided only they were true, unforced and 
been what Champfort defined the old French natural— as the groundwork of his poetry, and 
monarchy to be, 'an absolute monarchy tern- yet, by the tact and skill employed in their 
pered by songs.’ Confined with us to the ex- construction, and the felicity of their expree- 
pression of individual feeling, and chiefly to sion, investing them with a high and peculiar 
domestic themes, our amatory or bacchanalian character of originality. 'What oft was thought, 
effusions have seldom employed the pens of but ne’er so well expressed,’ is a better defini- 
our most distinguished poets, and the few good tion of Beranger’s style of composition than it 
songs we possess seem rather to have been the was of wit The oftener the thought has oc- 
careless productions of accident ; than written cnrred to others, so much the better with him ; 
on any system or with any study. Not that it is an evidence of its truth — its universality; / 
we want the perception of those qualities its power of affecting the fancy and the heart 
wherein the beauty and merit of a song con- What remains for him is to impart to this 
sists; we can relish its wit, or sympathize thought, so familiar to all, though till then 
with its pathos, as keenly as our neighbours ; perhaps vaguely and indefinitely, — form, co- 
uld no really good song which has appeared tour, and existence ; so that when presented 
among us, has ever failed to make its way into, to our notice, it is felt at once to be an old ac- 
and keep its (dace in the memory of the public, quaintance, and yet awakens all the interest 
But unless a complete, and, we think, by no and curiosity with which we regard A new 
means desirable revolution in our national one. We in vain endeavour to recall, in all 
:haracter were to be effected, and song-writing the works of Beranger, a reflection which 
to become with us, as in France, the great strikes us as absolutely new ; — an idea or 
vehicle of public opinion, as well as private image which has not been long familiar to us 
reeling, we cannot expect that this department in some shape or other. The originality lies 
if poetry should be allowed to occupy the entirely in the application and use of the idea, 
»me high rank, or that the Chansonnier or the point and compactness with which the 
should take his seat beside the epic poet or the image is brought out by his hands. In this 
Iramatist, without awakening our special won- respect his success is frequently magical. In 
ler. song- writing, more than anything else, every 

What would even Beranger have been in veree, every expression, is of importance. In 
iis own country, had the field of song been as longer compositions the excellence of the 
inimportant there as with us ; — had his muse general plan, the eloquence or pathos of parti- 
confined herself to themes of love and wine, cular passages may make up for the occasional 
o pastoral ballads, and to little pictures of tediousness or feebleness of others. But in 
lomestic life, drawn from the auberge, the these brief compositions, the whole must be 
Ullage fete, the guard-house, or the guin- perfect; a halting line, a forced turn of ex- 
ruette? A great and original poet unques- pression, is fatal to the effect No good song, 
ionably— but not the ppular idle which he is we venture to say, was ever written in a 
t present He himself apologizes for the hurry. The leading idea my be conceived, 
n trod action of these lighter themes, on the followed out into its leading details, and the 
round that they had been the means of be- skeleton of the composition struck off at a heat; 
peaking lame for their graver political com- b “t all that gives it its characteristic pace 
anions. We suspect the state of the case to finish, must be the work of careful and 
ave been just the reverse ; and that thousands persevering labour. Beranger’e songs, it may 
?bo woula never have bestowed a thought on cosily be imagined, are not the work of a day. 
tie former, have been beguiled into studying He is, in fact, an extremely slow composer; 
iem, and discovering their excellencies, solely frequently laying aside the subject on which 
i rough the importance which his name had ac- he is employed For weeks, and patiently wait- 
aired by the powerful and caustic wit of his |ng, till* by dint of long reflection on the sub- 
olitical satires ; the tact and boldness with ject, and careful polishing,— by the selection 
rhich he had caught and embodied in his oF the happiest allusions, — by- the careful 
erses the essence of popular feeling; and elimination of every phrase or usage which 
le hardihood with which he had given them appears recherche or ornate,— he has given to 
> the world. How matters may stand a cen- the whole that unity and appearance of ease 
iry hence — is no more difficult to conjecture, wid simplicity at which he aimed. The con- 
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transparent to all the world except On be- 
hind himself 


•1 


sequence is, that though by no means so imma- 
culate as is sometimes thought, his manner is 
unquestionably the most finished of any of the 
French song-writers. 

The point in which Beranger's songs strike 
us as so superior to English songs in general, 
is that the plan of the former is invariably 
most carefully arranged; the latter seem to 
have no plan at all : each of his forms a com- 
plete whole, from which not a verse could be 
taken away without running the general ef- 
fect; most of ours might is turned upside 
down, or half a dozen verses fairly cut out by 
any critical Procrustes, without materially 
affecting the connexion of the ideas. Nothing 
in Beranger’s songs seems to have * dropped in 
by accident;’ each of the details bears on and 
advances the general result How well se- 
lected is every feature of the picture, which, 
in a few stanzas, he exhibits of the mental 
agony of Louis XL at Pleesis les Tours; the 
warm sun of spring enlightening all around, 
the cheerful villagers dancing on the green, 
the pale and shivering tyrant advancing like 
a phantom in the midst of his guards, m the 
hope to drive the demon of melancholy from his 
bosom, by the sight of their harmless gaiety ; 
and then, distracted with the sight of mirth 
which guilt could not share, dying in despair 
back to his gloomy towers. With what skill 
are the incidents arranged in the little piece, 
entitled The Fifth of May — a subject, in 
the treatment of which, a person of less tact 
would infallibly have made shipwreck, either 
on the side of exaggeration or commonplace ! 
Wearied with the sight of foreign inva- 
ders, a French soldier has departed a volun- 
tary exile for India. Five years have elapsed, 
and a longing desire to revisit his country 
seizes on his mind. He embarks on board a 
Spanish ship for Europe— he delights himself 
with the prospect of revisiting his native place, 
his family — tie son whose hand is to close his 
eyes. He draws near to St Helena, and 
while the recollections of its illustrious cap- 
tive are crowding on his mind, a black flag is 
suddenly displayed from the rock, announcing 
that the * world’s great master' had died there, 
forsaken and alone. The refrain of the song 
embodies the leading idea of the whole com- 
position. 

4 Pauvre soldat je reverrai la France ; 

La main unfit me fermera let yettx .* 

The very same skill and selection of incidents 
distinguish his comic ballads; such, for in- 
stance, as the Marauit of Caruba a— a most 
ludicrous picture or the pretensions of the 
restored noblesee; the Roi <T Yvetot, a politi- 
cal lesson administered to Buonaparte, which 
it would have been well if he had followed ; 
and the exquisitely comic little piece of Le 
Senateur , in which an old dotard praises the 
attractions of his wife, and the attentions of 
his friend the senator, in a way which makes 
the grounds of the senator’s complaisance 


The following piece, entitled Le peart 
Femme , from the present volume, which we 
shall attempt (with due diffidence) to vender 
into English in the measure of the originl, , 
possesses a merit of the same kind. It si 
picture, in a few stanzas, of the life of as 
tress— its thoughtless gaiety and prodigal*? ■ 
prosperity, its misery and destitution «n 
misfortune and disease have taken its phot 

It snows, it snows, but on the pavement aft 
She kneels and prays, nor lifts herhead ; 
Beneath these rsgs through which the bis* bkss 
shrill, 

Shivering she kneels, and waits for faesai 
Hither each mom she gropes her weary vsy, 
Winter and summer, there is she. 

Blind is the wretched creature ! well-e-day !— 

Ah ? give the blind one charity ! 

Ah ! once for different did that form appear; 

That sunken cheek, that colour wan. 

The pride of thronged theatres, to hear 
Her voice, enraptured Paris ran : 

In smiles or tears before her beauty’s dune, 
Which of us has not bowed the knee !— 
Who owes not to her charms some dreams dnai’ 
Ah ! give the blind one charity ! 

How oft when from the crowded spectacle, 
Homeward her rapid coursers flew ; 

Adoring crowds would on her footstep dweS, 
And loud huzzas her path pursue. 

To hand her from the glittering car, that ban 
Her home to scenes of mirth and glee. 

How many rivals throng’d around her door 
Ah ! give the blind one charity. 

When all the arts to her their homage paid, 
How splendid wss her gay abode ; 

What mirrors, marbles, bronzes were diflpbp 
Tributes by love on love bestow’d : 

How duly did the muse her banquets gild. 
Faithful to her prosperity : 

In every palace will the swallow build ! — 

Ah ! give the poor one charity ! 

But aad reverse— sudden disease appear? ; 

Her eyes are quenched, her voice is gone. 
And here, forlorn and poor, for twenty yno* 
The blind one kneels and begs alone. 

Who once so prompt her generous aid toksi* 
What hand more liberal, frank, and free. 
Than that she scarcely ventures to extend !— 
Ah ! give the poor one charity ! 

Alas for her ! for faster falls the snow. 

And every limb grows stiff with cold ; 

That rosary once woke her smile, which use 
Her frozen fingers hardly hold. 

If bruised beneath so many woes, her bent 
By pity still sustain’d may be. 

Lest even her faith in heaven itself depart. 

Ah ! give the blind one charity. 

Two other gloomy sketches from life art 
entitled Le Vagabond, and Jmcqmes, is tfe i 
former, a wretched mendicant, poor aad mint* I 
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1 II entre: O del, que doiije craindre! 
Tu ne dia mot ; quelle peleur ! 


[y old, as be lays him down to die in a ditch 
f the wayside, vents his complaints against 
ist society which refuses him the means of 
ristence, and then expels him from its bosom 
>r offences which misery alone has prompted, 
'he latter is a scene from the ancienregvme; 
darkly coloured picture of the sufferings 
f the poor, when, amidst disease, distress, and 
estitutkm, their last resources are wrung 
•ora them by taxation. The wife tries to 
waken her husband from his sleep, which she 
nows not to be the sleep of death — by the 
itelligence that the tax-gatherer is demanding 
draittance. 

< Jacque, il me faut troubler ton aomme: 

Dana le village un grot huiasier, 

Rude et court, auivi du meatier, 

C’eat pour l’impot, las ! mon pauvre homme. 
Leve-toi, Jacque, leve-toi, 

Void venir l’huiasier du Roi. 

* Regards, le jour vient d’dclore, 

Jamaia ae tard tu n'aa dormi. 

Pour vendre chez le vieux Remi, 

On aaiaaiasait avant Paurore. 

Leve-toi, Jacque, leve-toi, 

Void venir Phuiaaier du Rot 

* Paa un aoua ! Dieu ! je crois Tentendre ; 
Ecoute, lea chiena aboyer. 

Damande un mois pour tout payer ; 

Ah ! ai le roi pouvait attendre. 

Leve-toi, Jacque, leve-toi, ' 

Void venir Phuiaaier du Rot 

* Pauvrea geha l’impot noua depouille, 

Nona n'avona, accabfes de maux, 

Pour noua, ton pdreet six marmots, 

Rien que ta beche et ma quenouille. 

Leve-toi, Jacque, leve-toi, 

Void venir Phuiaaier du Roi. 

* On compte avec cette mesure 
Un quart d*arpent cher afferme. 

Par la miaere il eat fume, 

II eat moissonne par future. 

Leve-toi, Jacque, leve-toi, 

Void venir Phuiaaier du Roi. 

* Beaucoup de peine et peu de lucre. 

Quand d’un pore aurone noua la chair ? 

Tout ce que nourrit eat si cher, 

Et le ael aussi notre sucre. 

Leve-toi, Jacque, leve-toi, 

Vdd venir Phuiaaier du Roi. 

* Du vin soutendrait ton courage, 

Maia lea droits Pont bien rencher ; 

Pour en boire un peu, mon cheri, 

Vends mon anneau de manage. 

Leve-toi, Jacque, leve-toi. 

Void venir Phuiaaier du Roi. 

* Reveraia tu que ton bon ange 
Te donne richeaae et repos? 

Que aont aux riches lea impota ? 

Quelquea rats de plus dans ieur grange. 
Leve-toi, Jacque, leve-toi, 

Void venir Phuiader du Roi. 


Hier tu te plaint de la douleur, 

Toi, qui souffres tant sans te plaindre, 

Leve-toi, Jacque, leve-toi. 

Void venir lliuiasier du RoL 

* Elle appelle en vain ; il rend Fame. 

Pour qui s’epuiase a travailler. 

La mort eat un doux ordller. 

Bonnes geha pries pour aa femme. 

Leve-toi, Jacque, leve-toi. 

Void, Monsieur, Phuisser du Roi.* 

Beranger’s daily personal experience of the 
annals of the poor, gave him a great advantage 
over his rivals in the truth and vigour with 
which he depicts those scenes of suffering 
‘beneath the huts where poor men lie.’ He 
had seen something of the difficulty of divid- 
ing among many the scanty meal which was 
barely sufficient for one, ana of the poor wife 
selling her marriage ring, her last remem- 
brance of happier days, to procure a little wine 
for her dying husband— of the fatal connexion, 
and almost necessity, which exists between 
want and crime; and with every year the 
woes of society seem to make a deeper im- 
pression on him. In his earlier years, he drown- 
ed them in the excitement of personal war- 
fare with kings and cabinets; he forgot them 
in the love of Lise, or banished them by joy- 
ous cups of * Chambertin and Romance/ But 
now, his political mission, as he himself says, 
terminated ; the noise and tumult of political 
polemics at an end, the giddy fervour and 
excesses of youth tempered and chastised by 
the sorrowful experience of age — his mind 
seems to turn with a livelier and closer sym- 
pathy to the contemplation of those evils which 
unhappily deform the frame of society, and to 
dwell with earnestness upon every scheme, 
even though, in the eves of others, it wear a 
visionary character, which seems to hold out 
the promise of a remedy. Across the pre- 
tended raillery of the song entitled * Les fous ,* 
it is not difficult, we think, for instance, to 
discover that St Simon is spoken of as one of 
those ‘ madmen’ to whom society may yet be 
indebted for its reconstruction upon a better 
footing. He seems to see more distinctly than 
he formerly did, the comparative insignificance 
of the objects which had once appeared to him 
so important, so intimately connected with the 
wellbeing of mankind; how little the strug- 
gles of parties, or the triumph of one over 
another, really do to advance the interests of 
humanity, or widen the sphere of happiness ; 
and almost to wish, that instead of ‘giving up 
to party what was meant for mankind’ — in- 
stead of wasting the labours of his muse on 
men and measures, already forgotten, or in the 
course of being so, he had devoted the earlier 
pert of hia career, as he has done the latter,- 
to the contemplation of the more serious prob- 
lems of society and existence; and, instead of 
flitting over the surface of all thingB on the 
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wings of ridicule, had applied his loftier pow- 
ers of eloquence and pathos to the correction 
or cure of those evils by which they have been 
long afflicted. 

Under the influence of thoee more earnest 
and exalted views, his later compositions ap- 
proach more and more to the nature of odea— 
a title which, even at an earlier period, was 
bestowed upon them by Constant Many of 
the most striking and impressive pieces in the 
present volume, such as the 'Juif Errant •’ 

* Les quatre Ages historiques ‘ Le Suicide ,’ 

* L' Ahchimiste; have scarcely anything of the 
character of songs. They are truly odes con- 
ceived in the pure classical spirit of antiquity, 
not in that pseudo classic taste which at one 
time rendered the very name of ode in France 
synonymous with everything tedious and com- 
monplace. What is a dithyramb? said some 
one about that time, not very familiar with 
ancient metres. O ! something worse than an 
ode, replied the friend to whom the question 
was addressed. Beranger’s odes, we think, 
would suggest very different emotions. Their 
scene is laid in the world about us, not on 
Olympus or Parnassus; their machinery con- 
sists in human passions, feelings, and errors, 
not in mythological visions, or poetical per- 
sonifications of virtues and vices; but they 
have borrowed from classical antiquity, or ra- 
ther both have inhaled from the same great 
source of inspiration, their simple grandeur, 
their train of reflection and thought coming 
home to the bosoms of all, and that grace, pre- 
cision, and polish of expression, which gives 
unity and completeness to the whole. 

We have already said that the songs on po- 
litical subjects are by no means the most in- 
teresting part of the contents of the present 
volume. To later events, Beranger scarcely 
alludes. The songs entitled l La Restauration 
de la Chanson ,’ and ‘ A mes Amis devenus 
Ministres ,* and the ‘ Conseil aux Beiges are 
almost the only two in which such subjects are 
touched upon. The irony in the latter, where 
he alludes to his own attachment to kings, is 
bitter enough; nor is it difficult to perceive 
that, but for the influence of old recollections, 
his friends the Ministers, and the Monarch 
himself, might probably cut very much the 
same figure in a forthcoming volume of po- 
ems, as Charles X. with his Paladins, the Va- 
tismenils, Marchangys, Villeles, and Argen- 
sons, did in its predecessors. Increasing years, 
and a calmer temperament, probably have had 
their influence too, in tempering his satirical 
vein. 

But our space grows limited, aqd we prefer 
passing from politics to matters more personal 
to the feelings of the poet himself. We shall 
conclude with one of his songs, in which he 
announces his intention of bidding adieu to the 
public, and hanging his harp upon the wall, be- 
fore his right hand have lost its cunning. 
* Quand a moi,’ says he, in affecting language, 
‘qui jusqu’a present, n’ai eu qu’a me louerde 


la jeunease, je n’attendr&i pas quelle roecrie: 
Arriere bon homme! laisse nous passer l Ce 
que l’ingrate pourrait faire avant pen. k 
sore de la lice pendant que j'ai encore la fere* 
de m’en eloigner. Trop souvent, au soir <k 
la vie, nous nous laissons surprendre per k 
sommeil sur la chaise ou il vient nous docer. 
Mieux vaudrait aller l’attendre au lit ckst 
alors on a si grand besom. Je me hate de gag- 
ner le mien, quoiqu’il soit un peu dur.’ Tads 
valedictory ode, entitled ‘ Adieu, Chansau ' 
we shall endeavour to translate — with no gmt 
hopes, we must confess, of success — but wk 
the certainty that those who know Berangen 
works best, will be the most disposed to regtri 
our attempt with indulgence. 

Of late, to keep my fading garland green, 

I tried to give some sportive measure birth; 
When, lo ! beside me was the Fairy seen. 

My nurse of yore beside the tailor** hearth 

* The wind,' she said, * upon thy head blows bled. 

The nights grow dark and long, and chill tk 
sky; 

With twenty years the voice may well be wed 
That never sang but when the storm was high.' 
Then, songs, adieu ! Bare is my wrinkled faros 
This time the bird were hush’d — the storm began 
to blow. 

* Those days are over when the heart would bound, 

And like a harp to every tone reply ; 

When mirth its playful lightnings scattered round. 

And made a sunshine in the darkest sky. 
Now narrower grows the heaven, more deep the 
gloom : 

No more the joyous laugh of friends will flow r 
Where are they sleeping ? In the silent tomb 
Lisette herself is but a shadow now.’ 

Then, songs, adieu ! Bare is my wrinkled brow; 
’Tia time the bird were hush’d— the storm begs* 
to blow. 

* Bless thou thy lot Thy simple strains have led 

The highborn muse to be the poor man's guot 
And waited on the wings of song, have aped 
Their way to many a rude unletter’d breast 
The orator a learned throng must find. 

Thou didst more boldly against kings conspire. 
And to the ditties of the street hast join’d 
The high and solemn accents of thy lyre !’ 
Then, songs, adieu ! Bare is my wrinkled brow ; 
*Tis time the bird were hush’d— the storm beg®* 
to blow. 

* Thy pointed shafts that never spared the thrrae, 

Fast as they fell, were gathered from the plaia ; 
From hand to hand conveyed, and boldly thrown 
By laughing thousands to their gaol again. 

In vain that throne its thunders would recall. 
Three days, and rusty muskets, tamed its pride. 
For every shot which pierced its purple pail. 
Who but the muse of song the charge supplied V 
Then, songs, adieu ! Bare is my wrinkled brow; 
’Tie time the bird were hush’d— the storm begiai 
to blow. 

* Proud was thy share in that immortal strife. 

When men from plunder turn’d in acorn away ; 
The bright remembrance, crowning all thy life, 
ShalPgild with sunshine its decliniag day. 
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Go thou, to younger years repeat the tale, | 
Guide thou their bark— point out the rocks 
below ; 

And when with pride France shall thy pupils hail, 
Warm thy cold winter at their youthful glow.’ 
Then, songs, adieu ! Bare is my wrinkled brow ; 
’Tis time the bird were hush'd— the storm begins 
to blow. 

Yes, gentle fairy, at the poet’s door 
Thou tapp’st in time, and wam’st him to be gone. 
8oon in his garret shall he meet, once more, 
Oblivion, of repose the sire and son. 

Haply some friends, old comrades in the fight, 
When I am gone, may wipe their eyes and say ; 
* We can remember when his star wax’d bright. 
And Heaven, before it waned, withdrew its 
ray 1’ 

Then, songs, adieu ! Bare is my wrinkled brow ; 
’Tis time the bird were hush’d— the storm begins 
to blow. 

In thus leaving the arena while his powers 
are in their full vigour, and reserving to him- 
self ‘some space betwixt the theatre aiid 
grave,’ Beranger probably consults his happi- 
ness and his fancy ; though, on the part of the 
public, we cannot but wish the period of his 
retirement had been a little delayed. We 
bid adieu to him with admiration and regret, 
and, we admit, not without a hope that the 
announcement, in his preface, of his determi- 
nation not to publish more, is not to be taken 
too literally. ‘ At lovers’ perjuries,' they say, 

‘ Jove laughs,’ and Apollo, we suppose, is just 
as indulgent to the vows of poets. If, how- 
ever, we must now take leave of him as a song- 
writer, we shall be truly happy to hail him in 
his new character of an historical annalist 
He announces his intention of amusing the 
autumn of age in that peaceful and modest 
retirement to which he looks forward, by the 
composition of a species of historical dictionary, 
embodying the recollections of a life spent un- 
der circumstances which gave him access to % 
almost every distinguished man of the time. 
He looks forward with pleasure to the idea 
that this task, the discharge of which, he says, 
requires neither profound knowledge nor talent 
for prose writing, may tend to correct errone- 
ous opinions, to dispel calumnious accusations, 
aad to remove from great names and actions 
that glaring or gloomy colouring with which 
the turbid atmosphere of party nas invested 
them. He smiles at the thought, that one 
day perhaps his name may be known to the 
public only as the annalist, — * Le judicieux, le 
grave Beranger 1 .' That contingency, however, 
is not very likely. That he may be known as 
a pains-taking and candid writer of history is 
possible ; bift his songs assuredly are immortal ; 
and the name which will be inscribed over his 
niche in the Temple of Fame, will be that by 
which he has so often designated himself, * Be- 
ranger le Chansonnier.’ 


From the A then® urn 

DERMOT MAC MORROGH.* 

The ex-Vice President of the United States 
has made a bold effort to unite politics and 
poetry — to make the muses pioneers to proto- 
cols, and verse the future language of dipld- 
macy. The object of his four cantos, as he 
very broadly intimates, is two-fold: first, to 
persuade the Irish to raise their country into 
an independent nation ; and, secondly, to se- 
cure for them the sympathy of the Americans 
in their future struggle. New England is, we 
are told, the nursery of diplomatists for all the 
states; but of late years the supply has ex- 
ceeded the demand; and while the Belgie 
question has given employment to the men of 
red tape ana sealing wax in Europe, their 
brethren of America have to sit with folded 
arms, waiting for opportunity to exercise their 
negotiating powers. Pitying their state, John 
Quincy Adams casts a poet’s glance round the 
globe, and discovers that Erin has capabilities 
for being converted into as profitable a Belgium 
as ever employed the pens of plenipotentiaries. 
Though motives to insurrection are as plenty 
as blackberries, the ex-Vice goes back six cen- 
turies for one ; and he rests his case on the 
circumstances of the original conquest To 
expose the utter absurdity of such reasoning 
would be a mere waste of time; he might 
just as well insist on the separation of Lan- 
guedoc from the crown of France, because it 
was first annexed to it by the iniquitous Al- 
bigensian war. Neither shall we expose the 
many historical blunders made by the political 
poet for there is no reply to the old defence 
“ in 6uch case made and provided” — 

Adzooks ! must one swear to the truth of a song ! 

We are just as little inclined to say any- 
thing on the question of Irish independence, 
which the writer has mooted, because the Irish 
do not exist as a separate people from the 
English ; there is, in fact ** perfect an iden- 
tification between the two islands by inter- 
marriages, commercial intercourse, and coror 
mon properties, as between the counties of 
York and Cornwall In Ireland itself, the 
traveller sees as many English names over 
shop doors as Milesian ; and London displays 
as large a share of 0’s and Macs among its 
denizens as Dublin itself. To restore Irish 
independence and re-establish the Saxon hep- 
tarchy, are proposals eaually wise, and pros- 
pects equally prohable-Ahat is, both approach 
the consummation of human absurdity. 

These cantos are written in the metre of 
Don Juan, and are designed, like that poem, 
to present a mixture of jest and earnest Un- 
fortunately, there is no laughing at the jest, 
and it is impossible to be serious with the 
earnest: 

* Dermot Mae Mom* h ; or the Conquest of Ireland ; 
an Historical Tale of the twelfth century. In four can- 
ine. By John Quincy Adams. Boston : Carter and Co.: 
Loudon, Kennett. 
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The farce ia a physic, 

The physic a farce is. 

But the ex-Vice President of the United 
States, and the candidate for the Presidentship 
itself, is a persdti of too much importance to 
be dismissed with a few cursory remarks: we 
shall, therefore, give some extracts from this 
state-paper or poem. We call it a state- 
paper, for it is pretty well known in America, 
that the poem was originally designed to catch 
a few stray votes by pandering to the republi- 
can appetite for the abuse of kings, and the 
vulgar vituperation of Great Britain, which 
gratifies a noisy, but— both in respectability 
and numbers— a very contemptible party in 
America. The following is the description of 
Dermot’s carrying off Dervogilda : the author 
has followed history in describing her reluc- 
tance as only affected : 

And up she started, and beheld the chief, 

By the pale lamp that glimmer’d in the room ; 
And feebly shriek'd and wrung her hands for 
grief ; 

And cried, “Alas, how wretched is my doom ! ’ 
“ Oh ! lady fair — my errand here is brief,” 

Cried Dermot — “fear not; nor indulge in 
gloom ; 

’Tie only, falling on my bended knee 
Thy favour to implore. ... to go with me.*’ 

The lady thought it was a strange request; 

And so do I ; and so perchance do you. 

But when we cannot always choose the best : 

Sometimes we have a choice of evils too. 

The kneeling prince who waited her behest. 

Had in his hand a naked sword, ’tis true : 
Suppose she should deny his suit — “ of course,” 
Thought she— “ he surely will resort to force.” 

44 Oh ! Agnes ! Agnes ! what will people say,” 
Exclaimed the lady with a briny flood ; 

“ If from the castle, while my lord’s away, 

I should depart; though to save shedding 
blood!” . 

“ But wherefore did my lord at home not stay !”' 
Said the shrewd maid; “ Why leave us here 
in mud 1 

Two women ! sure, he never could surmisd, 
With Teague, tould guard his castle from sur- 
prise! 

“ And where he went is doubtless known to him: 
And others too might guess if they should 
dare. 

The Lady Ursula is tall and slim ; 

And you have ofteg heard him call her fair— 
Though to my judgment ’twere a wondrous whim, 
AVilh you, that awkward spindle to compare; 
I never saw her; but I’ve heard them say. 

Her face is freckled, and beT eyes are gray.” 

“ Fie ! Agnes,” quoth foe lady — “ say not so— 
My lord that lady does indeed admire 
More than she merits. But, Lord Dermot, go — 
To the next chamber, while I dress, retire— 
The holy Virgin and the angels know, 

Against my will I yield to your desire: 

I see too clearly we are in your power; 
Withdraw — and come again in half an hour.” 


• • • • • 

“ Bring me my mirror, Agnes — and foe fight? 

The lamp and mirror Agnes forthwith hrsuh 
“ How deadly pale I look ! — ’tie this vile fright 
My box of carmine, A gne s — w here’s joe 
thought ! 

How cruel thus to be disturbed at night !” 

And then her cheek the deep vermilion csogk; 

“ My ruby drops and sapphire necklace bring; 

My golden bracelets and my diamond ring.” 

Perhaps the curious reader may inquire. 

Why at this moment of her deep distress 
The lady thought so much of her attire. 

And wasted so much time upon her dress! 
Was it a deeper passion to inspire I 
But here my ignorance I must confess — 

Were it not prov’d I scarcely had believ’d it— 

1 1 only give foe tale as 1 receiv’d it. 

The costume in this picture is, of count 
ridiculous; but of tb&t the author took bo 
heed; he is even regardless of the natunl 
characteristics of Ireland, for he describes tb» 
waiting-maid listening to the song 1 of the night- 
ingale, though the bird is not to be found is 
the island. He, however, deems that some 
excuse is due to the ladies for having gives 
such a harsh portraiture of Dervogilda ; aod 
it is but justice to insert his apologetic s to- 
zas : 

No mortal on this earth then, better knows 
The charms that women scatter o’er oar fire; 
Or more intensely feels the bliss that flows 
From them, as sisters, mothers, daughter 
wives. 

But then I must admit, in verse or prose. 

The dull and tedious seldom with them thrives. 
They cannot bear a wearisome composer. 

And from their very souls despise a proser. 

The ladies then, I fear, have flung aside 

My book already, and 1 scarce can blame them; 
It tells the story pf a faithless bride. 

And they may think foe poet means to sham 
them. 

Ah, no ! how many are foe sex’s pride ! 

They tell by thousands, and I here could name 
them. 

T show one sinning woman for example ; 

What swarms of men on all their duties trample: 

General Jackson, our author’s succesrfai 
opponent at the late election, owed his snocea 
in no small degree to his military fame, which 
the Americans seem to value the more highly 
as, fortunately for tbeir happiness, it is with 
them a rarity. To this circumstance we 
probably owe the following philippic against 
heroism, containing much good sense and many 
bad verses: | 

Among the critics it has been of yore, 

A question whether, when he forms his plan, 
An epic poet must, to say no more, 

Take for his hero m right honest man. 

But I for my part hold foe rule a bore; 

’Twere well to make him honest if yon can: 
Into another question it must fall : 

Where such a hero can be found at all. 
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Heroes are much the tame (to Pope avert,) 
From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede.” 
lot this again another question stirs ; 

If after ages have improved the breed ! 
ind to my memory only one occurs 
Adapted to disturb the poet's creed. 

Vill any mortal aek — who is that one 1 
fame him ! Aye, hold a taper to the son ! 

ria said, the exception only proves the rule— 
All other heroes from the days of Pope,' 
compounds have been of madman, knave, and 
fool. 

And thus may be defin’d, without a trope, 
til servile followers of the self-same school : 

Who hang themselves, whenever they have 
rope. 

Till time shall end, their merits yon may scan ; 
tmong them ere yon find an honest man. 

So far then from improvement in the breed. 

The scale has fallen since the poet's days — 
For Charles of Sweden, raving mad indeed, 
Deserves at least, of honesty the praise. 

Taught Quintus Curtius, when a boy, to read, 

U fired his brain, and madden'd all his days. 
Till his fate led him to the “ barren strand, 

The petty fortress, and the dubious hand.” j 

Yon then who purpose to invoke the Muse, 

And in the cause of virtue point the pen ; 
Need take no thought, your subjects when you 
choose 

To look for heroes among honest men : 

Stout hearts, fierce passions, lusts to shame the 
stews, 

And mercy, fitted for the tiger’s den ; 

These are your heroes of the last disclosure, 

Who blood and slaughter see with due composure. 

The following is a sly hit at the American 
militia; we trust that it will be received as a 
justification of Matthew’s portraiture. 

Of this event it sickens me to tell — < 

So dark a tarnish on so bright a cause ; 

But I must give the facts as they befel ; 

And censure where I cannot yield applause — 
They came their country's cruel foes to quell— 
To fight for Erin’s freedom and her laws. 
What shame to see them at the trial day, 

Slink from her standard, dastardly away ! 

But let not Erin suffer in your mind, 

If her brave children once were known to flee ; 
Consult Columbia's annals, you shall find 
The same with those who sought to make her 
free. 

In sooth, militia men you cannot bind, 

To serve for six months when engaged for 
thr ee 

Whence you may come to this conclusion just: 
On raw militia not too much to trust 

The cantos conclude with the death of Der- 
mot, in which the writer treats us to a touch 
of the subljpie : * 

Thus was the shame of servitude her lot : 

And has been since, from that detested day. 
When Dermot all his country’s claims forgot. 


And basely barter’d all, her rights away. 

Oh ! could the Muse be heard, his name should 
rot 

In fresh, immortal, unconsum’d decay — 

And be, with Arnold's name transmitted down 
First in the roll of infamous renown. 

Nor was the hand of vengeful justice slow 
In retribution on his head to fall — 

For death's relentless hand had laid him low. 

Ere he could answer Henry’s sovereign call. 
From dreams of empire, form’d in fancy’s glow 
He now awoke ; his hopes were blasted all — 
And conscience whisper'd with envenom'd tongue. 
That all his tortures from himself had sprung. 

• # • # • 

And now concentrated, burst forth his rage ; 

He curst the day on which he had been bom ; 
For, on the record of his life, no page 
.Could speak of comfort to his state forlorn ; 

No cordial drop of memory to assuage 
Of fell remorse the vital-searching thorn : 

A burning fever seiz’d on every vein. 

And mortal madness fasten'd on his brain. 

And to his wilderM senses, Erin's saints 
Appear with lighted torches in their hands, 
Applying scorpion scourges till he faints, 

And then reviving him with blazing brands : 
While o'er his head a frowning Fury paints 
In letters which he reads and understands; 

“ Expect no mercy trom thy Maker's hand J 
Thou hadst ho mzhct oh tht hat i vs lahd.” 

We hope — indeed, we firmly believe, that 
the friendly feelings between England and 
America are too deeply rooted to be shaken by 
a paper-shot ; and, from the periodicals of the 
United States, we find that this attempt to 
make Englishmen of the present day answera-i 
ble for the crimes committed by their ances- 
tors six centuries ago, has utterly failed. The 
work, as a literary composition, is contempti- 
ble — it scarcely affords two lines fit to increase 
O’Connell’s limited stock of quotations. Some 
more vigorous effort is necessary before Ire- 
land will produce a harvest of protocols; and 
some more judicious appeal to the electors 
must be made ere John Quincy Adams can 
drop the Vice from his title. If the next ad- 
dress be made in four cantos, we trust that it 
will find its way across the Atlantic, for some 
of the Vice-President’s curyettings oq his Pe- 
gasus are sufficiently amusing; we wish him 
health for a fresh effort — 

And when he next shall ride abroad. 

May we be there to see ! 


From the Athenaeum. 

CAPTAIN OWEN’S NARRATIVE.* 

The voyages of which these volumes give 
an account, were undertaken by the command 
of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

* Captain Owen's Narrative of Voyages undertaken to 
explore the Shores of Africa, Arabia, and Madagascar 
S vote. London : Bentley. 
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Any one who looks at the map of the world, 
will observe, that the line followed was laid 
out chiefly for the purpose of correcting and 
confirming the opinions and observations of 
earlier voyagers; and any who read these 
narratives, will perceive that this has not only 
been accomplished, but that much new and in- 
teresting matter has been added to the stock of 
public knowledge. From works such as the 
one before us, we reap the only harvest which 
literature presents of originality : voyages and 
travels — and the present work partakes of 
the nature of both— open up new scenes for 
contemplation : they exhibit new manners and 
strange customs, and remarkable incidents, 
and really contribute more to our amusement 
than the most voluminous novelist, whose trade 
it is to supply with agreeable fictions the great 
market of the world. The information which 
we obtain from such undertakings, is very 
valuable to a country such as ours, which, 
oppressed with debt and taxation, prospers only 
by the daring spirit of its people, and its 
superior intelligence amongst nations. Our 
vessels bear us, as if on wings, into every sea ; 
and our officers, mostly men of education and 
talent, are always desirous to add something 
to the growing stock of national intelligence: 
among the latter, Capt Owen and iiis brother 
adventurers, have distinguished themselves 
both by daring and fortitude ; and though all 
was accomplished at a painful sacrifice of life, 
we consider the expedition a fortunate and a 
successful one. 

Before we commence our extracts, we can- 
not help observing, that though, in all known 
ages of the world, exploring parties have heen 
sent to Africa, we have yet discovered but 
little of what we desire to know. The south- 
ern half of the interior still remains a blank in 
our maps, and even the coast is but imperfectly 
known : indeed, the hope held out, by the per- 
severance of the Landers, of ascending one 
stream, and so far solving the mighty mystery, 
at this moment occupies the thoughts of all. 

We pass over the preliminary part of the 
first volume, and introduce our readers to the 
account given of the orange fields around Rio 
in South America : — 

11 The land heie is rich and well cultivated, 
and the oranges are perhaps the finest in the 
world. There is a peculiarity in the formation of 
these not generally known ; it consists in the 
part where the seeds are formed being removed 
near the crown, and in some instances outride 
the pulp, but beneath the rind, giving it, upon 
the peel being removed, the appearance of two 
oranges. The part containing the seed is a kind 
of excresence into which is drawn the fibre, and 
in fact all the objectionable portion of the fruit, 
leaving the legitimate production free from every 
impurity, and rendering it the most delicious of 
its kind. The esculent vegetables are not nume- 
rous, and those that are grown are far from being 
fine ; although with proper attention I have no 
• doubt but most of those cultivated in England 


would succeed. Water-cresaes and lettoes n» 
the only vegetables grown as salad; the ladbbs 
are a kind of degenerated tumip-radiah, sad Act 
cabbage and cole are also of a poor deicripooa, 
never forming a head. Bananas, papaws, pear- 
kins, cucumbers, tomatoes, of many nn£* 
with most of the other tropical fruits, « a 
abundance. The vines in general are not god, 
their culture for wine being forbidden by At 
common colonial policy, which bas so long As- 
graced Europe by pretending to legislate for X>- 
tore. Pine-apples, I was informed, were 
fine at the proper season, but those I tasted sen 
greatly inferior to many produced in EogtaT 

The navigators passed from that pkwfl 
land, and reached in safety the English ftm. 
on the coast of Caffraria : where they met wit: 
“Jem of the Winter — 

“ The morning of onr arrival, so soen m At 
day made us, visible to the natives, they w» 
observed making preparations on the Mdoost 
side of the water to pay ns a visit. The to 
who came was ‘Jem of the Water/ ashtato 
himself. This fellow was in the native cortSK 
which is literally worse than nothing, cansiaiH 
only of a straw tube, about a foot long, wiA i 
shred of blue dungaree hanging from its oftr 
end. He was ornamented by a necklace « 
charms, composed of small shells, eagles* takas 
brass buttons, coloured beads, medicinal n» 
dec. not arranged according to taste, but u» p 
duce the effect which he could not hope for wiA- 
out their assistance. He was a good-kokin 
well-made man, and offered his services towjfk 
us with water and guard our casks; an <&* 
which he usually performed for the whaknwto 
they entered English River. 

“ These people have no canoes in the to i 
in the rivers falling into it, the native boats*- 1 
ready described being the only vessels seen- V* 
were rather surprised to see them contiai*& 
use of such awkward and unmanageable && 
employed as they are, not only for continual «*• 
m unication with strangers, but also for 
and other domestic purposes the owners sems 
every season in the whalers, by which the? * 
come excellent boatmen. The cause of thaf 
parently obstinate retention of ancient brito** 
when we come to give some description of tto 
people, be proved not to arise from prtjsfat i 
ignorance, but from the unhappy state d As 
government, rivetted on them by the 
policy of the Portuguese pedlars, and bk k* 
Faithful Majesty's malefactors at their tr»& 
establishments." 

Of the Portuguese establishment there, C& 
Owen gives the following account: 

“ The officers in the Portuguese factor* * 
this time, were Captain Jaquea Casimir, sk>to 
raised himself from the ranks during the p*®* 
sular war ; his wife was living with hi® ia A* 
fort The adjutant also had a wife of Hindw «• 
traction, who had formerly been a slave a -k 
Cape of Good Hope. The adjutant had tea* 
at thia factory about thirty years, ever * 
first formation. After the destruction of Cel* 1 
Bolt’s establishment, this man had beenhaato* 
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it was reported, for the murder of hie father or 
brother. The lieutenant wae a Canareen of Goa, 
named Antonio Teixera, banished thence for 
killing a priest, with whose sister he had an 
amour. Besides these, there was a surgeon, also 
a Canareen of Hindoo descent, a well behaved 
young man. The wife of Casimir was a lady 
whose character was open to scandal, even on 
the shores of Africa, and the adjutant was gene- 
rally drunk all day. We found them extremely 
kind, and, in many cases, useful, as they supplied 
us with bullocks, milk, fowls, and vegetables, 
which they bought from the natives for a mere 
trifle, and sold to us at a gain of about six hun- 
dred per cent This traffic being their only re- 
source, they take great care to prevent any direct 
trade between the whalers and natives.'* 


In exploring the river Temby they have an 
adventure with a hippopotamus: — 

“Lieutenant Vidal had just commenced as- 
cending this stream in his boot, when suddenly a 
violent shock was felt from underneath, and in 
another moment a monstrous hippopotamus reared 
itself up from the water, and in a most ferocious 
and menacing attitude rushed open-mouthed at 
the boat, and with one grasp of its tremendous 
jaws, seized and tore seven planks from her side ; 
the creature disappeared for a few seconds and 
then rose again, apparently intending to Tepeat 
the attack, but was fortunately deterred by the 
contents of a musket discharged in its face. The 
boat rapidly filled, but, as she was not more than 
an oar’s length from the shore, they succeeded in 
reaching it before she sank. Her keel, in all 
probability, touched the back of the animal, 
which irritating him, occasioned this furious at- 
tack, and had he got his upper jaw above the 
gunwale, the whole broadside must have been 
tom out. The force of the shock from beneath, 
previously to the attack, was so violent that her 
stem was almost lifted out of the water, and Mr. 
Taroba, the midshipman steering, was thrown 
overboard, but fortunately rescued before the irri- 
tated animal could seize him. The boat was 
hauled up on a dry spot, and her repairs imme- 
lately commenced. The tents were pitched, and 
those of the party that were not employed as 
carpenters, amused themselves, the officers in 
shooting, and the men. in strolling about the de- 
serted country round them, being first ordered not 
to proceed out of hearing.” 

A native chief more dangerous than the 
river horse was met with : if the reader, when 
he pursues Owen’s account, will add, that he 
fell in an attempt to storm at night the English 
encampment, all will be known that need be 
told:-! 

“The following description of their young 
chief Chinchinganv will suffice, with a few ex- 
ceptions, for that of the whole tribe. 

“ Round his head, just above the eyes, was a 
b*nd of fur, somewhat resembling in size and 
colour a fox's tail, neatly trimmed and smoothed : 
underneath this his black woolly hair was hidden ; 
hut above it grew to its usual length, until at the 
top, where a circular space was shaved in the 
of the monks and Zoolos; round this 


circle was a thick ring of twisted hide, fixed in 
its position by the curling over of the surround- 
ing hair, which was altogether sufficiently thick 
to resist a considerable blow. On one side of his 
head was a single feather of some large bird as an 
emblem of his rank, and just above his eye-brows 
a string of small white beads, and another across 
the nose : close under his chin he wore a quan- 
tity of long coarse hair, like the venerable beard 
of a patriarch, hanging down on his breast : his 
ears had large slits in their lower lobes, and were 
made to fall three or four inches, but without 
any ornaments ; these holes in the ears are often 
used to carry articles of value. Each arm was 
encircled by a quantity of hair like that tied on 
his chin, the ends reaching below his elbows. 
Round his body were tied two strings, with 
twisted stripes of hide, with the hair on them, 
much resembling monkeys' tails ; the upper row 
was fastened close under his arms, and hung 
down about twelve inches, the end of each tail 
being cot with much precision and regularity; 
the lower row resembled the upper, and com- 
menced exactly where the latter terminated, until 
they reached the knees. It bore altogether a great 
resemblance to the Scotch kilt On his ancles 
and wrists he had brass rings or bangles. His 
shield was of bullock’s hide, about five feet long 
and three and a half broad ; down the middle ' 
was fixed a long stick, tufted with hair, by means 
of holes cut for the purpose, and projecting above 
and below beyond the shield about five inches. 
To this stick were attached his assagayes and 
spears ; the only difference in these weapons is 
that the former is narrow in the blade and small 
for throwing, the latteT broad and long, with a 
stronger staff for the thrust” 

A hippopotamus trap is a snare unknown to 
our island poachers : — 

“Our distance from the mouth of the river 
was nine miles, when we gave up the survey. 
In going down the opposite side to that on 
which we communicated with the natives, we 
observed that where the hippopotami, in their 
passage to and from the rivet, bad broken down 
the bank, sharp poirtted-poles, hardened by 
fire, were placed by the natives; these were for 
the purpose of staking them on their descent, 
and the interpreter informed us that many were 
caught in this way : they die from the wound 
shortly alter they reach the water, and their 
huge carcases, when inflated, float down the 
river, and are picked up by the natives, who, 
at this time of famine, sought them with the 
greatest avidity. Sometimes, when the demand 
for hippopotamus flesh is great, on account of 
the scarcity of other articles of food, the natives 
assemble in the woods, and when the animals 
come on the plains to graze, run out upon them 
with loud cries upon which they rush with 
headlong force upon these stakes, when the 
skin, hard and tough as it is, cannot resist the 
violence of the contact, the wood splinters in 
the desperate wound, and life soon becomes 
extinct, 

“The natives do not confine themselves 
merely to entrapping^he hippopotami, but will 
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sometimes venture in a body to attack them 
with their spears. They waylay the huge ani- 
mal, and, watching the time as he pushes by the 
thick bushes in which they lie concealed, by a 
dextrous thrust of their sharp spears, hamstring 
him, when he falls roaring with anguish ana 
impotent rage to the ground, where, under a 
repetition of wounds, he soon finishes his career. 
This method of attack, so replete with danger, 
is adopted only "when there is the greatest de- 
mand for hippopotamus flesh, and, as latterly, 
for their teeth ; for, until we set the example, 
the Portuguese seldom purchased any otner 
ivory than that of the elephant.” 

A fever peculiar to the country, attacked the 
ship's crews, and in a short while, carried off 
many valuable men and officers. The account 
of the death of Capt. Lechmere, is very affect- 
ing:— 

“ Captain Lechmere bad excited so general 
a feeling of respect and esteem amongst all 
on board, that the details of his illness will be 
readily pardoned. This interest in his fate 
was strongly exemplified in the attachment of 
his attendant, William Newman, a marine, who 
was as much concerned is if he had been his 
nearest relative ; he carried him from place to 
place like a child, as poor Lechmere’s fevered 
fancy dictated, sang to him, fanned him, moist- 
ened his lips, and was silent or still as his pa- 
tient directed, and at last brought him by his 
special desire into the captain's cabin, where 
there was already a young midshipman in 
almost the same hopeless state. As the bell 
was striking the midnight hour, he sank into 
the dreamless sleep of death. His last mo- 
ments were attended with a romantic interest 
The fever being very high a short time before 
his decease, every means were tried to calm 
him, but in vain ; the same impatient, painful, 
restlessness still prevailed.” 

Nor is the death of a poor seaman less so : 

“ On the 11th, a seaman died belonging to 
the Leven, and on the 14th, a marine named 
Thomas Waring. This man was in the habit j 
of attending Mr. Daniels (midshipman), a gen-j 
tleman wjio, at the time of Waring's death, was 
with the Manice party. About an hour and a 
half before his dissolution, he opened his mas- 
ter’s chest, carefully placed everything in order, 
returned to his berth, gave the keys to a com- 
rade, but was too unwell to say to whom they 
belonged, was shortly afterwards conveyed to 
his hammock, and in a few minutes was no 
more.” 

The natives of Delagoa Bay soften the rava- 
ges of this destroying^fever in the following 
manner : — 

“It will perhaps be interesting, before quit- 
ting this place, to mention the mode adopted by 
the natives to cure this fever. As soon as the 
patient feels the first symptons, he retires to 
his hut, where he is kept warm until some 
water in an earthen vessel placed on the fire is 
boiling hot It is then placed between his legs, 
while he sits down and leans over the steam 


that arises from it In the meantime, the 
around envelop him in mats, by which he ■ 
soon covered with perspiration and occascmDj 
half suffocated. The whole is suddenly cart 
and at the same moment he receives a shore 
of cold water all over his body ; he is then tar- 
ried to the side of a large fire kindled in tk 
but and there placed in a recumbent pcrtsrt 
while blood is extracted from him in ma& 
quantities by means of slight incisions m hs 
shoulders, breast and the back of his handi 
The rest is left to Nature, whose resources, 
powerful as they are, frequently fail to rest* 
the exhausted patient to life, perhaps nth? 
confused by this irregular and apparently des- 
perate effort of art” 

One of the most touching parts in these cu- 
ratives, is where Capt Owen observes that the 
death of so many comrades was a mekmcWT 
mode of obtaining names for new bays and frert 
promontories. 

We can afford room for little about Mtk- 
gascar that is much to its honour : the paanga 
we give, are of & mixed character ^ — 

“ A girl, who had engaged herself to accom- 
pany a male cousin as interpreter, dec. to a dis- 
tant island, was laily during her absence, nas 
bitterly lamented by her mother, who, in tb* 
fullness of her affection, conjured up the art 
dismal apprehensions as to her child’s fate— 
4 She would be a slave — she would be drowsei 
— she would perish in a foreign clime arasg 
those who knew her not.’ In fact, no su&> 
ings, however dreadful, could surpass then 
which this anxious and fond parent was con- 
stantly picturing as the lot of her daughter 
Yet, at the time of her departure, that vrn 
mother was receiving the price of her prostra- 
tion from a French paramour. She was ab- 
sent nearly a year, and on her return the bcs* 
ing was affecting in the extreme. After es- 
tual tears and embraces, the mother wwsbd 
her child’s feet, and in earnest of her iftctn 
afterwards drank the water. The term 
titution, in the sense used ly us, when appb* 
to this custom, is perhaps a harsher ooe tka 
it calls for; as, sanctioned tnr the gtaei 
habits of the country, it scarcely deserves tk 
same degree of odium as when practised k 
people aware of its immoral and sin fill teo&s 
cy ; but it is strange how very soon trevelkn 
become reconciled to this laxity of virtue, art 
look upon it in a less heinous light ; particu- 
larly here, as these women, when attached m 
a man by marriage, (for they do marry, ahbeogfe 
polygamists,) are remarkable for their eoa- 
start cy, excepting those of high rank, who, w 
in other countries, claim a greater license.* 

44 The ladies of this Diace, and in fact ti 
others on the island of Madagascar, have U 
license in the indulgence of their fancies * 
affections, and as in point of number tbs k 
sex muster about three to one, they were ie*£ 
to embark by hundreds whenever we anchond 
Rafarla gave a sumptuous and well-cook 
breakfast to the Captain and several oftort 
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at which was observed a new species of 
Brede.** 

The work before us is incomplete, part only 
having come from the press when these ex- 
tracts were making out for our printer. We 
have been much pleased with the portion we 
have examined. 


From the Spectator. 

MACDOUALL’S VOYAGE TO PATA- 
GONIA. 

This is an entertaining volume ; the produc- 
tion of a midshipman, we fancy, attached to 
the adventurous voyage of survey in the Straits 
of Magellan, which has not yet, we believe, 
been completed, or at least the results of which 
have not yet been made known to the world. 
But Mr. Macdouall, having left the expedi- 
tion at the end of its first failure in threading! 
these straits, and before the objects of the voy- 
age were haJf completed, has by his return to 
England stolen a march upon his comrades 
ana commanders, and given to the public a 
narrative of such adventures as fell under his 
own notice. He is an entertaining and a lively 
writer, of more talent than taste; his work is 
something like a sea-pie — very various in its 
contents — and, for those who hunger for rela- 
tions of danger, toil, and adventure in savage 
lands, and still more savage seas, very palata- 
ble. The wild and hungry shores of these 
northernmost parts, possess but few objects of 
cariosity ; and such as they are, the same as- 
pect is now presented that appeared before the 
eyes of early, voyagers, and which has long 
since been so well described; perpetual winds, 
rocky cliffs, driving Currents, a coast utterly 
destitute of vegetable production save the deep 
and interminable forests, and a thinly scattered 
race of human inhabitants, existing upon the 
shell fish as it takes refuge or is thrown into 
the interstices of the rocks. The continental 
territory is only distinguished from tlje oppo- 
site coast of Terra del Fuego by the stupen- 
dous height of its inhabitants as compared 
with the diminutive race on the island shore. 
The following characteristic description of a 
couple of natives relates to Terra del Fuego. 
These poor creatures, are by courtesy called 
human, (hough not much differing, save in 
their anatomy, from some of the animals whom 
Sir Charles Bell has so significantly described 
in his very pleasant and instructive Bridge- 
water Treatise on the Hand. The scene is 
in Separation Harbour, and the date 15 th Feb- 
ruary, 1827 . 

“At the first opportunity, I succeeded in ob- 
taining a passage on shore, in company with 
JJr. Bowen and Lieutenant Sholl, and, on the 
heat passing the wigwam which was built on 
the left of the harbour, we beheld, thrust 
through the top of it, the head and naked 
shoulders of the younger savage, who loudly 
cried out Che-ree-coic-wow, Che-ree-coto-wow, 
and these words he continued to bawl out with 


the whole strength of his lungs: We landed 
a few minutes afterwards at the further end 
of the harbour, where plenty of good water 
descends from the rocks, and made our way 
over sharp-pointed rocks to the place they had 
chosen for erecting the wigwam. When our 
party came within twenty paces of them, we 
perceived the old Indian, apparently about fifty 
years of age, standing with a club raised' over 
his shoulder in an offensive position, and a 
youth of nineteen, with a long straight stick 
or lance, which he held in the attitude of 
throwing at us; seeing us stop, they both in- 
dulged in a long hideous guttural vociferation, 
the harsh and inharmonious tones of which 
savoured more of the growl than the voice of 
a human being. Having listened patiently to 
this strange clatter, we again moved forward, 
our noses forewarning us of an approach to- 
wards the Ben of Cacus. The old Indian had 
lowered his club as we came up, and on our 
giving him a biscuit, he greedily began to 
gnaw it, holding it fast with both his hands, 
and calling out cheop , cheop , several times. 
This, we afterwards found out, was a favourite 
word of his, the meaning of which we vainly 
endeavoured to ascertain. As he stood close 
to the entrance of the wigwam, we offered to 
move him on one side m order to go in, when 
he again setup his guttural talk, and exclaim- 
ed petites , petites , and pointed inside the wig- 
wam, to the opening of which we saw come 
forward two little girls, in a state of nudity, 
the eldest about the age of six, the youngest 
four, who both began to cry at the sight of us ; 
but, giving to each a string of white beads 
and a piece of biscuit, they both ceased crying, 
and old Che-ree-cow-wow immediately left off 
gnawing the biscuit, and set up the cry of 
cheop , cheop , upon which Lieutenant Sholl 
offered him a string of red ones, which he no 
sooner beheld then he clutched them with con- 
siderable force, and in a moment hid them un- 
der his arm-pit The elder child had its bead 
encircled with a peculiar string of light-co- 
loured small shells, and it was some time be- 
fore we could persuade the infant to part with 
them ; but the display of some party-coloured 
beads and a spoon was too much for old Che- 
ree-cow-wow ; he took the shells off the head 
of the child, but not without first consulting 
its inclination (for they appeared to be very 
affectionate to their children, as we observed 
in several instances,) and, placing it in the 
hands of Dr. Bowen, made a vigorous clutch 
at the spoon and beads, which he deposited in 
the usual hiding place, uttering cheop , cheop, 
with great eagerness and good-humour. The 
younger was constantly repeating the words 
he heard with great accuracy, and also busied 
himself in attempts to pluck out our eyebrows ; 
it so happened, that he took Lieutenant Sholl 
off his guard, and gave him a severe twinge. 
It would appear from this circumstance, and 
their not haviog any themselves, that they 
pluck out their own. 
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“ We now all had a dance together, oar new 
acquaintances jumping about and making as 
much noise as any of us ; and the dirty cop- 
per-coloured appearance of the elder Indian 
struck me, while he thus capered about, as 
being particularly hideous. He was about 
five feet six inches in height, and exceedingly 
robust and broad-chested, out had altogether a 
most miserable appearance; he certainly re- 
sembled a devil more than a human being. 
Having exercised ourselves sufficiently, both 
the In$ans crept upon their hands and knees 
into the wigwanp, the entrance to it being so 
near the ground as not to allow of any other 
mode of ingress, and perhaps it may be as 
well, for the edification of those who never 
read of or saw any, to give some account of 
these temporary habitations. A great number 
of long straight branches of trees are fixed in 
the ground in a circle, at certain distances 
apart, the area being about fifteen feet; some 
pliant twigs keep the ends of the branches 
together, which being bent, form a centre at 
the top; it is rendered comfortably warm and 
air-tight by a covering of boughs and seal- 
skins ; the fire is made in the centre, around 
which they sat in thft midst of smoke, which 
could not possibly escape, there being no aper- 
ture at top, but through the doorway, which 
being so low, rendered its egress almost im- 
possible; but they appear to be very little 
incommoded by it Having thus thrust our- 
selves into the wigwam, we found our friends 
huddling over the fire, which now burnt very 
„ brightly, and keeping the children close to 
them; they motioned us to sit down likewise, 
and we arranged ourselves accordingly. They 
commenced rummaging about the sides of the 
wigwam, and soon produced some large mus- 
cles, which they put into the fire, and while 
these were cooking, they extended their limbs 
and drew closer the blaze. Not much relish- 
ing a further continuance in the wigwam, we 
crawled out; and seeing us about to depart, 
they pointed to the masts of the ship, visible 
above the headland, and exclaimed sheroo, 
sheroo , , by which we understood them to mean 
the ship, and we beckoned the elder to follow ; 
he pointed to the masts, repeating their word 
sheroo, and came with us some way down the 
mountain ; we then gave him a biscuit to en- 
courage him, but he no sooner received it, 
than ne suddenly changed his mind, and made 
his way quickly back, waving his band to bid 
us farewell as he ran along, repeating the 
word sheroo as long as we were in sight. As 
the boat passed the wigmam on our return, 
they both shouted che-ree-cow-wow , and con- 4 
tinned to utter those words until a turning in 
the land hid us from their view. 

“ On visiting the shore the day following, and 
taking with us a good supply of grog and bis- 
cuit, we were so fortunate as to crawl into the 
wigwam just as its inhabitants were at dinner ; 
they had gathered an immense quantity of 
limpets and muscles, which they were roast- 


ing with great dispatch. Having sated ae- 
selves, the younger Indian displayed a chute- 
teristic trait of preference to the dM ik 
accompanied our party, by attempting to ptoci 
out his eyebrows; then taking one of tk 
largest muscles that appeared soffiaertj 
roasted, and giving it a turn or two n ■ 
mouth, apparently for the purpose of codig 
it, he presented toe dainty monel to mjeoo 
panion, who very politely signified hs rejec- 
tion of the proffered favour by shaking b 
head ; the Indian then transferred the mack 
to the hand of the elder child, who brocgk 
and held it up to our middy's mouth, it tk 
same time talking to him very prettily in he- 
gian; but all was quite useless; neither her 
persuasions nor mine could induce him to lec- 
ture on a taste. Old Cheops perceiving mr 
eyes water from the effects of the smoke, im- 
mediately dried them with his dirty fist; fa 
this piece of kindness I gave him a bam 
which be directly hid between his toes, u k 
did likewise another given him by my fine 
Being now anxious to get him off to tiie sfc? 
I endeavoured by taking hold of my trove 
and other signs to acquaint him, that by gea? 
on board he would obtain similar ones; 
further to encourage him, 1 took off mjdi 
flushing jacket and put it upon him. Tks 
efforts not availing, 1 drew forth the bottle a 
grog, at the sight of which he commenced! 
rattling noise in his throat I then placed m 
hand over his eyes, and held the bottle to U 
mouth, when he swallowed the liquor greedir 
before removing my hand from his eyes, If* 
the bottle in my pocket ; when be food t 
gone, he made eager signs for more, erjw 
out cheop, cheap , and uttering other wild at 
incoherent souodsL The younger Iodka stood 
by all this time, looking up to the sky, wd 
his hands together above his head, and fe* 
calling out picharee, picharee , in a jn*s» 
tone df voice, but what be meant I cook * 
possibly make out; however, I comforted bt 
also by a taste of the grog, which be phpe 
down with equally as much gout as the eta 
and we heard no more about piekerte. Barit 
by this time gained their entire canfideoce.1 
moved down die mountain, inviting the ddr 
Indian to follow, which he did immedalefr 
the younger one taking his station at the doer 
of the wigwam (as if to guard the chddrs. 
cried out, “ D — n your eyes," an express 
he had picked up amongst us, and of wfcd 
he was perfect roaster. To prevent the eta 
Indian from running back, as be had done tk 
day before, we kept him before us; he mi k 
his way down the rocks much easier w 
swifter than we could, although he was tan- 
footed. On arriving at the boat, we bon 
him in, one of the sailor’s first helping bin « 
with an old pair of canvass trousers. Wt 
were soon alongside the ship, and be made hi 
appearance, no doubt for the first tine. * 
board of a man-of-war. He evinced a msd 
greater share of curiosity than the 
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iiians ; he looked around him with much earn- 
estness, gazing sometimes down upon the deck, 
then up at the rigging, but always kept a look- 
out to see if I was near him. Captain Stokes 
ordered him a glass of port wine, which he 
appeared to like; as well as the grog, and fin- 
ished a second and third glass with great com- 
posure of countenance. The doctor, upon this 
occasion, placed bis hand on the top of the 
Indian’s head, to discover if he possessed (as 
he said) “ the organ of veneration upon which 
Old Cheop began to pull and rub the doctor’s 
head likewise, in rather a less unceremonious 
manner. We soon afterwards introduced him 
to the “middies* berth,” and it being then 
about four o’clock (our tea-time,) we placed 
before him a basin of warm souchong, made 
very sweet, into which he immediately put his 
greasy hand, and he did not seem inclined to 
withdraw it, until some of us moved the basin, 
and placed his hands on either side of it, when 
he raised it to his mouth and drank the whole 
off. He now refused to take more grog, but 
observing him eyeing the sugar, we placed a 
quantity of it before him ; on tasting it, his 
eyes glistened with delight, while he testified 
the greatest gratification by sucking and lick- 
ing his fingers ; he now pointed to the basin 
for more tea, which was given to him until he 
had emptied it six times; he then fell upon 
some ship’s beef and biscuit, which, with a 
large piece of plum-duff, he very soon con- 
veyed down his throat; but, while thus glo- 
riously stuffing himself, he did not forget the 
children, for he occasionally placed pieces of 
beef and pudding under his jacket, next his 
skin, as he said, for the petites . But what he 
appeared to relish full as much as the pudding, 
was several “ purser’s dips,” which we gave 
him ; these he finished with an evident “ gust,” 
swallowing cotton and all. The candles, how- 
ever, (to use a nautical phrase,) “ choked his 
luff;” we then made him a tumbler of very 
sweet grog, which he drank off, scraping up 
with his finger the undissolved sugar that had 
settled at the bottom of the glass. Whilst he 
was thus agreeably engaged, he contrived to 
secrete every spoon upon the table ; some he 
placed under his arms, and others up his 
sleeve. We then gave him a small looking- 
glass, in which he surveyed himself very stead- 
fastly, and turned the glass to observe what 
was on the other side, and not seeing his face, 
he turned round again, and was a good deal 
puzzled when he again saw himself ; however, 
ne continued to gaze on, till raising his head, 
and putting on a most ludicrous smile, he 
looked attentively at every one in the berth, 
indulging, at the same time, in a low mur- 
muring gabble, which at length burst out into 
cheop, cheap , and suddenly hid the glass in 
the usual depository, exclaiming petites , pe- 
tites, and huddled himself up, as if fearful of 
having it taken away from him. I showed 
him some drawings of the Patagonians, but he 
did not seem to recognize them. The time 


having arrived when it became advisable to 
put him on shore, I made an attempt to recover 
my flushing jacket, but he had concealed un- 
der it such an olio of beef, pudding, sugar, 
candles, and biscuit, that it was prettily be- 
daubed, nor was he at all inclined to relin- 
quish it Before placing him in the boat, we 
stuck on his head a red night-cap, 60 that he 
looked like a large ourang-outang ; we also 
made him presents of beads, spoons, and knives, 
with all of which he was highly pleased. As 
he went on shore, he amused himself (as was 
reported) by eating the arming of grease off 
one of the sea-leads employed in sounding.” 

Mr. Macdouall left the expedition during 
a rest at Rio Janeiro, after the failure of the 
first attempt : further reason for his departure 
we do not see, save that he had supped full of 
hardship on these bleak shores. He tells us 
he lacks advancement; the talent he shows 
will probably secure it to him, and we shall 
be glad if our recommendation gives him an 
opportunity. We should, however, have thought 
better of his claims, if he had persevered along 
with his comrades — unless, indeed, considera- 
tions of health interfered, of which we observe 
no indications. In any future work, we would 
counsel Mr. Macdouall to be more scrupulous 
in the use of the names of absent friends. 


From the Atheneum. 

A POPULAR HISTORY OF PRIEST- 
CRAFT* 

This is a mad world ! A change seems com- 
ing over all things. Who ever expected to 
see the title-page of such a work as this graced 
with the gentle name of the Howitts! And 
here is an opening sentence, which we quote 
as an apology for no further concerning our- 
selves with the subject-matter of the volume : 

“ This unfortunate world has been blasted 
in all ages by two evil principles — Kingcraft 
and Priestcraft” 

Well, then, here we shake hands and part 
with our excellent friend ; Kingcraft and Priests 
craft shall not trouble the readers of the Athe- 
nceurru We have resolved to keep one corner 
of this “ unfortunate world” free from these 
“contagious blastments;” and, therefore, we 
resign nis work to other and harder critics ; 
and very pretty sport they may find in it, for 
the historical part halts lamentably. If, how- 
ever, it were our cue to write on the subject, 
we would have “ eked out the imperfections” 
of the book by adding a Chapter on Priestcraft 
as made manifest in the History of the Qua- 
kers, a sect among whom, and in defiance of 
whose professions, it has been as dominant as 
in any of all the multitudinous variety that 
pester this pleasant earth. We say not this 
disrespectfully of the Quakers, for whom we 
entertain a becoming regard — still less of their 

* A Popular History of Priestcraft in all Ages and Na 
tions. By VYilliaift Howitt. London: Wilson. 
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founder, whose memory we revere; although,] eye rests, it is hallowed beyond the hmthot 
with all his early and uncontrollable entnu- bishops, and the fees of registers. Who doll 
siasm, no sooner was there a sect to rule over, need to look for a consecrated spot of earth to 
than he and his associates took on themselves lay his bones in, when the struggles tad the 
the authority of a priesthood as naturally as sorrows, the prayers and the tears of oar & 
if holy hands bad been laid on them ; but be- low men, from age to age, have cooeeented 
cause this truth is a curious illustrative fact every atom of this world's surface to the de* 
which William Howitt has overlooked ; the sire of a repose which no human hands ca 
more to be regretted, as it might have proved lead to, no human rites can secure 1 Who 
to his honest and sincere mind that priestcraft shall seek for a more hallowed bed tbaa the 
was but a form by which the universal spirit bosom of that earth into which Christ himdf 
of man made itself manifest;' it was but a descended, and in which the bodies of thoe- 
means of obtaining power; and it seems to us sands of glorious patriots, and prophets, sod 
a narrow and blind prejudice that can only see martyrs, who were laid in gardens and besoth 
it under a triple crown or in lawn sleeves, their paternal trees, and of heroes whose tfed 
But we will not be drawn into controversy. and sighs have flowed forth for their felkw 
It is due to Mr. Howitt to acknowledge, that men, have been left to peace and the blewim 
if we were at first astonished to read his name of grateful generations with no rites, no anmi 
in the title-page, we were well pleased to but the silent falling of tears and the sspht- 
find far better evidence of his connexion with tions of speechless, but immortal thaah! 
the work — passages full of fine feeling and From side to side, from end to end, the wbdt 
natural eloquence; and, as the book is not likely world is sanctified by these agencies, brad 
to have a very general circulation, we shall the blessings or the curses of priests ! fiefs 
not hesitate to transfer some of them into our sunshine nows over it, his providence wr* 
pages. The following is a splendid piece of rounds it; it is rocked in his arms like the 
eloquence, and reminds us a good deal of the child of his eternal love ; his faithful creature 
prose of Milton : live, and toil, and pray in it ; and, in the 

"Nothing is more illustrative of the spirit name of heaven, who shall make it, or wb 
of priestcraft than that the church should have can need it holier for his last Testing couch!* 
kept up the superstitious belief in foe conse- The following is a picture of great truth ui 
oration of ground in foe minds of foe people beauty : 

to foe present hour, and that, in spite of edu- “ One of foe most beautiful and imprest* 
cation, the poor and foe rich should be ridden rites of foe church, is foe confirmation of youf 
with foe most preposterous notion, that they people as it is seen in foe country. On nse 
cannot lie in peace except in ground over bright summer morning, you see troops of vd- 
which the bishop has said nis mummery, and lage boys and girls come marching into foe 
for which he and bis rooks, as Sir David Lind- town, headed by the village clerk, or school* 
say calls them, have pocketed foe fees, and master. First one, then another little rep- 
laughed in their sleeves at the gullible foolish- ment of these rural embryo Christians is sea 
ness of foe people. Does foe nonest Quaker advancing from different parts towards tb 
sleep lees sound, or will he arise less cheer- principal church. All are in their best axnr. 
fully at foe judgment-day from his grave, over Their leader, with on air of unusual ®i®a 
which no prelatical jugglery has been prac- dignity, marches straight forward, looking se- 
tised, and for which neither prelate nor priest ther to foe right hand nor to the left, but soar* 
has pocketed a doit! Who has consecrated times casting a grave glance behind it b 
foe sea, into which the British sailor in foe followers. His suit of test black adorn fe* 
cloud of battle-smoke descends, or who goes sturdy person, and his lappels fly wide m tb 
down, amidst the tears of his comrades, to breeze that meets him. His charge case a 
depths to which no plummet but that of God's in garbs of many colours; — the damsels * 
omnipresence ever reached! Who has con- men and scarlet petticoats; stockings wb* 
secrated foe battle-field, which opens its pits black, and gray ; gowns of white, beariif w- 
for its thousands and tens of thousands ; or the timony to miry reads and provoking brawn; 
desert, where the weary traveller lies down to gowns of cotton print of many a dtzsfef 
his eternal rest! Who has made holy the flowery pattern ; gowns even af silk in the* 
sleeping place of foe solitary missionary, and luxurious days; long, flying, pink sashes, «b 
of foe settlers in new lands! Who, but He, pink, and yeilow, and scarlet bunches in to- 
whose hand has hallowed earth from end to nets of many a curious make. The lads strife 
end, and from surface to centre, for his pure on with slouching paces that have not keec 
and almighty fingers have moulded it ! Who learned in drawing and assembly-nnuo, bs 
but He whose eye rests on it day and night, on foe barn-floor, beside the loaded wagon, • 
watching its myriads of moving children— the foe heathy sheep-walk, and in the deepklb* 
oppressors and the oppressed— foe deceivers field. They are gloriously robed in canUre 
and the deceived — foe hypocrites, and foe poor breeches, blue worsted stockings, beavy-«a> 
whose souls are darkened with false knowledge ed ancle-boots, men shag waistcoats, lect 
and fettered with foe bonds of daring selfish- handkerchiefs of red, with long conwi tbs 
ness! and on whatever innocent thing that flutter in the wind, and costs soaped by aw* 
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empiternal tailor, whose fashions know no ble old figures with their sleek and ruddy 
hange. Amid the bustling, spruce inhabi- faces: their black silk stockings glistening 
ants of the town, their walk, their dress, their beneath their gowns; their canonical hats set 
ices full of ruddy health and sheepish aim- most becomingly above, are walking on, the 
hcity, mark them out as creatures aljnost of very images of happiness, with tbeir wives 
nother tribe. They bring all the spirit of the hanging on their arms, and followed by lovely 
rillage— of the solitary firm— of heaths and genteel girls, and graceful, growing lads. As 
roods, and rarely frequented fields along with the rustics’ aspects brought all the spirit of the ' 
hem. You are earned forcibly by your ima- cottage and the farm to your imagination, they 
rination, at the sight of them, into cottage bring all that of the village paroonage. You 
ife— into the habits and concerns of the rural are transported in a moment to the most per- 
opul&tion. You feel what daily anticipations feet little paradises which are to be found in 
-what talk — what an early rising, and bust- the world — the country dwellings of the Eng- 
ing preparation there has been in many a lish clergy. Those sweet spots, so exactly 
owly dwelling, in many an out-of-the-way formed for the 'otium cum dignitate.’ Those 
tamlet, for this great occasion. How the old medium abodes, betwixt the rudeness and vex- 
teople have told over how it was when they ations of poverty, and the cumbrous state of 
rent to be confirmed. What a mighty place aristocratic opulence. Those lovely and pic- 
he church is; what crowds of grand people; turesque houses, built of all orders and all 
vh&t an awful thing the bishop m his wig and fashions, yet preserving the one definite, uni- 
obes ! How the fond, simple mothers have form character of the comfortable, the preten- 
et forth their sons and daughters; and given sionless, and the accordant with the scenery in 
hem injunction on injunction; and followed which they are placed; houses, some of old 
hem from their doors with eyes filled with framed timber, up which the pear and the apri- 
e&rs of pride, of joy, and of anxiety. How cot, the pyracantha and the vine clamber; or 
he youthful band, half gay, more than half of old, gray, substantial stone ; or of more 
grotesque, but totally happy, have advanced modern and elegant villa architecture, with 
iver hill and dale. The whole joyousness of their roofs which, whether of thatch or slate, 
heir holiday feeling is presented to you, as or native gray stone, are seen thickly screened 
hey progressed through bosky lanes and dells, from the north, and softened and surmounted 
hrough woods, over the open breezy heaths to the delighted eye with noble trees: with 
ind hills — the flowers, and the dews, and the their broad bay windows, which bring all the 
green leaves breathing upon them their fresh- sunny glow of the south, at will, into the 
ast influence; the blue, cheering sky above house; and around which the rose and jasmine 
hem, and the lark sending down, from his breathe their delicious odours. Those sweet 
highest flight, his music of ineffable gladness, abodes, surrounded by their bowery, shady,, 
fou feel the secret awe that struck into their aromatic shrubberies^md pleasant old-fhshioned 
aosoms as they entered the noisy, glittering, glebe-crofts — homes in which, under the influ- 
polished, and in their eyes, mighty and proud ence of a wise, good heart, and a good system, 
town; and the notion of the church, the as- domestic happiness may be enjoyed to its 
embled crowds, the imposing ceremony, and highest conception, and whence piety, and 
the awful bishop and all his clergy, came cultivation, and health, and comfort, and a 
strongly and distinctly before them. thousand blessings to the poor, may spread . 

“Besides these, numbers of vehicles are through the surrounding neighbourhood. Such 
bringing in other rural neophytes. The car- are the abodes brought before your minds by 
riages of the wealthy drive rapidly and gaily the sight of the country clergy ; such are 
3n to inns and houses of friends. Tilted wa- thousands of their dwellings, scattered through 
30ns, gigs, ample cars, are all freighted with this great and benificent country — in its villa- 
rimilar burdens ; and many a strange, old, lum- gee and hidden nooks of scattered population — 
baring cart, whose body is smeared with the amid its wild mountains, and along its wilder 
ruddy marl of the fields it has done service in, coasts ; endowed by the laws with earthly 
vhose wheels are heavy with the clinging plenty, and invested by the bright heaven, and 
mire of roads that would make M* Adam aghast, its attendant seasons, with the freshest sun- 
rumbles along, dragged by a bony and shaggy shine, the sweetest dews, the most grateful 
mimal, that if it must be honoured with the solitude and balmy seclusion.” 
name of hone, is the very Helot of horses. 41 But the merry bells call usonward : andk>! 
These open conveyances exhibit groups of the mingled crowds are passing under that an- 
jroung girls, that in the lively air, ami shaken cient and time-worn porch. We enter, — and 
to and fro by the rocking of their vehicle, and how beautiful and impressive is the scene ! The 
the jostling of chairs, look like beds of tulips whole of that mighty and venerable fabric is 
nodding in a strong breeze. filled, from side to side with a mixed, yet splen- 

M As you approach the great church the bus- did congregation, — for the rich and the poor, 
tie becomes every moment more conspicuous, the superb and thb simple, there blend into one 
The clergy are walking in that direction in human mass, whose varieties are but as the con- 
their black gowns. Groups of the families of trast of colours in a fine painting, — the spirit of 
the country clergy strike your eyes. Venera- the tout ensemble is the nobility of beauty. The 
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whole of that gorgeous assembly, on which the 
eye rests in palpable perception of the wealth, 
refinement, and the elevation of the social life 
of our country, is hushed in profound attention 
to the reading of the services of the day by one 
of the clergymen. They are past ; — the bishop, 
followed by his clergy, advances to the altar. 
The solemn organ bursts forth with its thunder 
of harmonious sound, that rolls through the 
arched roof above, and covers every living soul 
with its billows of tumultuous music, ana with 
its appropriate depth of inexpressible feeling, 
touches tne secret springs of wonder and mys- 
terious gladness in the spirit ; and amid its 
imperial tones the tread of many youthful feet 
is heard in the aisle. You turn, and behold a 
scene that brings the tears into your eyes, and 
the throb of sacred sympathy into your heart 
Are they creatures of earth or of heaven 1 Are 
they the everyday forms which fill our houses, 
and pass us in the streets, and till the solitary 
fields of earth, and perform the homely duties 
of the labourer's cottage — those fair, youthful 
beings, that bend down their bare and beautiful 
heads beneath the hands of that solemn and 
dignified old man 1 Yes, through the drops that 
dim our eyes, and the surprise that dazzles them, 
we discern the children of the rich and the poor 
kneeling down together, to take upon them- 
selves the eternal weight of their own sou la 
There side by side, the sons and daughters of 
the hall, and the sons and daughters of the hut 
of poverty, are kneeling in the presence of God 
and man — acknowledging but one nature, one 
hope, one heaven : and our hearts swell with a 
triumphant feeling of this homage wrung from 
the pride of wealth, the arrogance of birth, and 
the soaring disdain of refined intellect, by the 
victorious might of Christianity. Yet, even in 
the midst of this feeling, what a contrast is 
there in these children ! The sons and daughters 
of the fortunate, with their cultured forms and 
cultured features— the girls just budding into 
the beauty of early womanhood, in their white 
garbs, and with their hair so simply, yet so 
gracefully disposed,— the hoys, with their open, 
rosy, yet declined countenances, and their fhll 
Iocjes, clustering in vigorous comeliness; — they 
look, under the influence of the same feelings, 
like the children of some more ethereal planet : 
while the of&pring of the poor, with their robust 
figures and homely dresses ; with their hair, 
which has had no such sedulous hands, full of 
love and leisure, to mould it into shining soft- 
ness — nay, that has, in many instances, had no 
tending out that of the frosts and winds, and 
the midsummer scorching of their daily, out-of- 
door lives ; and with countenances in which the 
predominant expressions are awe, and simple 
credence ; these touch us with equal sympathy 
for the hardships and disadvantages of (heir lot 
“ Successively over my bowed head those 
sacred hands are extended, which are to com- 
municate a subtle but divine influence ; and how 
solemn is the effect of that one grave and de- 
1 iberate yet earnest voice, which, in the absence 


of the organ-tones, in the hushed and bent- 
generated stillness of the place, is alone heart 
pronouncing the words of awful import to every 
youthful recipient of the rite. ’Tis tkae.- 
again the tide of music rolls over os, taffe 
with tenfold kindling of that spirit which hs 
seized upon us; and amid its celestial exalt 
ings, that band of youthful ones has witbdnro* 
and another has taken its place. Thus it gw 
on till the whole have been confirmed in t# 
faith in which their spanners vovged to nnito 
them, and which they have now vowed a 
maintain for ever. The bishop delivers k 
parting exhortation, and solemly charges tbes 
to return home in a manner becoming tk 
sacredness of the occasion and of their preset 
act Filled with the glow of purest 
breathing the very warmest atmosphere d 
poetry and religious exhortation, we rise q 
with our neighbours, and depart.** 

This is very admirable — a little too dab* 
rated perhaps, but still beautiful. 


NAPOLEON BREATHING! 

An ingenious Frenchman has invented i 
substance which closely resembles the bone 
flesh in its colour, solidity, and elasticity ; aoi 
in order to exhibit the effects of his discovery, 
he has modelled a figure of Napoleon, whs 
he represents reclining on a coach asleep, ax 
breathing. The hands are the best imiwei : 
The fingers are flexible, the nails extrewtk 
natural ; and, except that the bard subcase 
of the bones is not so evident to the touch ft 
to the sight, the imitation is almost pedsct 
The legs and feet, with the toes, may be fct 
through the silk stockings that cover tbec. 
The face is not much better than a paicat 
wax model, except that the colour of the deal 
is more like life ; and that it yields to tin 
touch, and is elastic. The closed eyes are tai 
sunken and death-like ; and the eyeteshee r? 
not so natural as we have seen them. Tbi 
imitation of the motion of respiration is oeeiy 
mechanical, and has been accomplished Ms 1 
in automata. It, however, assists the fllwar 
greatly. 

The object of this curious invention is frs- 
cipally that of furnishing models of the bfou 
figure, or any of its parts, in a healthy or mm 
bid condition, to resemble the life as closely « 
possible. In this respect it is valuable to tx 
medical profession, and for public museum 
for preserving fee similes of malformation* «' 
monstrous beings. Greater hardness in w 
bony substance is desirable. An additional fi- 
ling procures a closer examination of the ban, 
whicn we recommend to our medical runted 

The Times suggests that it would be nssfelii 
improving the lay-figures of artiste. -To this *> 
object, that so near an approach to the life 
the colour of the flesh and the form of the 
tures and extremities of the lay-figure , watM a k | 
duce artists to paint still less from the life, 
more from the lay- figure,than they dost pRsef- 
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From the Metropolitan Magazine. 
STORY OF AN HEIRESS. 

I would I were absolute queen of Britain for 
the space of one calendar month, (no treason to 
their gracious majesties, whose loyal subject I 
am.) The sole and single act of my, or, to speak i 
legally, our queenship, should be to abolish, dis- 
perse, and utterly annihilate all fashionable board- 
ing schools — to send the French governesses 
home to their millinery — the English ones to 
asylums to be supported by the voluntary contri- 
butions of all. British subjects, who desire wives 
with heads and hearts — the pupils home to their 
respective mammas. But what mammas ? Fash- 
ionable fine-lady mammas. Heigho ! our right 
royal scheme is impracticable. Even an abso- 
lute queen is like the “cat i’ the adage,” and 
must be fain to let “ I cannot t wait upon 1 
would." 

But wherefore and whence my antipathy to 
these soudisant mental miseries of Britain’s wives 
and mothers ? Because I was trained in their 
ways, and governed by their laws, until my eigh- 
teenth year; and because they sent me forth 
frivolous and thoughtless, unskilled to find the 
path to happiness, although I had from nature, 
beauty, some talent, and quick strong feelings — 
from fortune, rank, riches, and fashion — doubtful 
gifts, which embitter woe as often as they height- 
en bliss. 

The events which rendered me an heiress were 
fraught with shame and sorrow. When I was 
but a helpless, wailing baby, my mother fled her 
home and child, and was divorced. My only 
brother, then a wild but high-spirited youth, 
shocked at his mother’s disgrace, and disgusted j 
with the unhappiness of home, absconded, and 
put to sea in a merchant vessel trading to tlicj 
Mediterranean. The vessel perished, and the 
crew was never more heard of. My father, whose 
sole heiress I now was, loved me little, and placed 
me, when only five years old, at a hoarding-school 
of the highest fashion. Soon after* dying, he 
directed that I should remain at school until the 
completion of my eighteenth year, at which early 
age I was to be emancipated from the control of 
guardians and teachers, and to enter on the unre- 
strained possession of my princely inheritance. 
Here was a perilous destiny '• It might have been 
a high and happy one, had I received that men- 
tal, moral, and religious culture, due to every ra- 
tional being, but in especial to those, whose wealth 
and station confer on them extensive social influ- 
ence. And in what pursuits were spent those 
precious years that should have moulded my 
character to stability and dignity ? Exclusively 
in learning to sing, to dance, to play, to talk, and 
to dress fhshionably— I, who was entrusted with 
the distribution of so large a portion of the na- 
tion’s wealth, scarcely knew the names or natures 
of patriotism, of beneficence, of social duty, or 
moral responsibility — I, who had nothing to do 
with life but to enjoy it, was unconsciously an 
Museum — VoL 23. No. 137. 


! exile from the land of thought, a stranger to the 
hallowing influence of study : my pleasures were 
“ all of this noisy world,” all drawn from external 
things. 1 had no inly springing source of joy — 
no treasures stored to solace the hidden life. 
Oh ! happy are the children whose infancy re- 
poses on a mother’s bosom, whose childhood 
laughs around her knees, and gazes upward into 
her loving eyes ! Horad is the garden where the 
young affections are reared and fostered, till they 
rise gradually and grandly into the stateliest pas- 
sions of the human soul ; but I was oven an alien 
from the domestic hearth ; the flow of gentle feel- 
ing in me lay motionless and chill, “ still as a 
frozen torrent,” yet destined to leap to rushing 
and impetuous life under the first dissolving rays 
of passion. But these are the reflections of an 
altered character and a maturer age ; not stich 
were the feelings with which the young and high- 
born Augusta Howard entered on the career of 
fashionable life. 

I was now eighteen, and I resolved to avail 
myself abundantly of my legal liberty. I took a 
splendid residence in town, purchased the com- 
panionship of a tonnish widow, and delightedly 
resigned myself to the intoxication of the triumphs 
that awaited my entrance on the gay world. I 
trod the spacious apartments of my mansion with 
a transported and exultant sense of freedom and 
independence. 1 danced along, the mistress of 
its brilliant revels; pong, and light, and odour, 
floated around my steps, and my free heart 
bounded gaily to the beat of mirthful music. — 
Life seemed a feast — a gorgeous banquet — I, an 
exempted creature, whom no sorrow nor vicissi- 
tude could reach. The young and brave, the 
affluent and noble, strove for my favour as for 
honour and happiness ; every eye offered homage, 
every lip was eager to utter praise. Ah ! it is 
something to walk the earth arrayed in beauty, 
clad in raiment of nature’s own glorious form 
and dye. And what though it be not fadeless ? 
What though the disrobing hand of death must 
cast it off to “darkness and the worm ?” is it not 
something to have been a portion of the “spirit 
of delight,” a dispenser of so many of the “ stray 
joys” that lie scattered about the highways of the 
world? Surely loveliness is something more than 
a mere toy, when but to look on it ennobles the 
gazer, and raises him nearer to truth and heaven. 
For me, although in the first giddy years of youth, 
I knew not how to prize aright any gift of na- 
ture : I yet felt that the joy of being beautiful 
springs from a warmer and purer source than 
vanity. Still I prized too higlily the potency of 
personal attractions, when I believed them abso- 
lute over the affections. I lived to learn that 
there are hearts which it cannot purchase. 

Meantime, the gloss of novelty grew dim ; my 
keen zest for pleasure began to pall, and the mo- 
notony of dissipation grew distasteful to me. — 
The flowery opening of the world’s path had been 
bright and gay ; but it was now no longer new, 
and I began to inquire whither it would lead. I 
was hourly assailed by the importunities of my 
3 A 
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noble suitors ; but I was in no haste to abridge ' 
the triumphal reign of vanity. I -was a stranger 
to the only sentiment that could render marriage 
attractive to one situated as I was, and I conse- 
quently regarded it as an event that would dimi- ] 
nish my power and independence. I had, too, 
considerable acuteness ; and I believed that many 
of my most ardent admirers would have been less 
impassioned, had my dowry been less munificent 
In this class I was secretly disposed to rank Lord 

E , the handsomest and most assiduous of 

the competitors for my heart, hand, and estates. 
I was quite indifferent to him ; and his pleadings 
gratified no better feeling than vanity. But my 
coldness seemed only to heighten his ardour, and 
he had the art of making the world believe that 
he ranked high in my regard. By his pertinacity, 
and the tyranny of etiquette, I found myself his 
almost constant partner in the dance, and he 
neglected no opportunity of exhibiting the de- 
portment of a favoured lover. Reports were con- 
stantly circulated of our engagement and approach- 
ing qnion, yet I did not dismiss him from my 
train : I contented myself with denying any posi- 
tive encouragement to his pretensions, because, 
though I did not love him, his society pleased me 
as well as that of any one else ; and I sometimes 
thought that, should I marry, he deserved reward 
as much as another. True, there were some 
young and generous hearts among my suitors — 
some who might perhaps have loved me disin- 
terestedly, who were captivated by the charms of 
my gaiety, youth, and fresh enjoyment of life ; 
but love cannot always excite love even in an un- 
occupied heart, and mine was alike indifferent to 
all — so that I was in danger of forming the most 
important decision of my life from motives that 
ought not to influence the choice of a companion 
for an hour. But fate, or rather providence, had 
reserved a painful chastening for my perv erted 
nature. Freed as I was from the ties of kindred 
or affection, I had no friends through whom 
death might afflict me, and pecuniary distress 
could not touch one so high in fortune’s favour. 
There was but one entrance through which moral 
suffering could pass into my soul, and that en- 
trance it soon found. Nothing seemed so unlikely 
as that I should ever nourish an unhappy affection, 
or know the misery of 44 loving, unloved again 
yet even such was the severe discipline destined 
to exalt and purify my character. • 

I was in the habit of attending the parish 
church of the fashionable neighbourhood in which 
I resided. I went partly from an idea that it was 
decorous to do so, but chiefly from custom, and 
the same craving after crowded assemblies, which 
would have sent me to an auction or a rout — 
Neither to service or sermon did I ever lend the 
smallest attention. It was not that I was an un- 
believer. No, I neither believed nor doubted, for 
I never reflected on the matter at all. This infi- 
delity of levity is a thousand fold more demoral- 
izing than the infidelity of misdirected study. — 
Wherever thought is, ther^is also some goodness, 
some hope of access for truth ; but folly, the cold, 


the impassive, is well nigh irreclaimable. Oir 
courtly preachers were cautious not to dkteb 
the slumbering consciences of their hearers, acd 
the spirit of decorum, rather than that of piety, 
seemed to actuate them in the discharge of tbor 
functions. But a new preacher was sent to w. 

He was, indeed, a fervent and a true apostle- Who 
he first entered the pulpit, directly oppose to 
which my pew was situated, I scarcely looked si 
him, but my ear was soon caught by the sokas 
harmony of his voice and diction, and I tuned 
towards him my undivided attention. Ah, geaie! 
then first I knew thee — knew thee in thy bright- 
est form, labouring in thy holiest ministry, robed 
in beauty, and serving truth ! It seemed as thoogb 
| my soul had started from a deep, dead slinnbe, 
and was listening entranced to the language of 
its native heaven. I experienced what the cas- 
ern monarch vainly sought — a new pleasure 
for the first time, I trembled and glowed mda 
the magic sway of a great mind — for the finl 
time, heard lofty thought flowing in music free 
the lips of him who had embodied and conceived 
it. Never shall I forget that high and holy 
strain. It was a noble thing to see that yoothfd 
being stand before the mighty of the land, the: 
monitor and moral guide — they, old in years tad 
high in station, the rulers and lawgivers of a 
great nation — he, devoid of worldly honours asd 
unendowed, save by the energy of his rirtoow 
soul and God-given genius. What moral pewm 
was his — what a blessed sphere of usefulne* 

It was his to wile the wanderer back to virtue fc> 
the charms of his eloquent devoutness — to stutfc 
the thoughtless by the terrors and the glories d 
the life to come — to disturb with the awful fere- 
thought of death the souls of men who were n 
peace in their possessions, and lift to immortoliT 
tlio low desires of those who had their heart* sad 
treasures here. Nerved by a sublime sense «' 
the sacredness of his mission, he did not spare to 
smite at sin, lest it should be found sitting m tse 
high places’; but his divinely gentle nature laa£t: 
him that we 44 have all of us one human beard" 
and that the unerring way to it lies through t a 
generous and tender feelings. Charity and c rtss 
affection for the whole human family, were tx 
very essence of his. moral being, and the saissb 
! fervour of his philanthropy shed a correspocdar 
though far fainter glow into the bosoms of hr 
hearers. It is not too much to say, that neat 
ever listened to him without becoming, fix’ ux 
time at least, a nobler and more rational creates 
And to exert weekly so sacred and benign a pcw<? 
as this, was it not to be a good and faithful server | 
of humanity ? For me, virtue and intellect werr , 
at once unveiled before me, and they did not pa* 
unhomaged. I imbibed delightedly the gratv ; 
and exalting sentiments of Christian morality *. I I 
had not, indeed, become at once religions, bat 
thanks to the 44 natural blessedness* 9 and axso- 
cence of morning life, I wished to become k, 
and this is much, for it is u the desire of wisdoa 
that bringeth to the everlasting kingdom.” 

I left church, my imagination full of the v wa sg 
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divine. I longed much to meet him in society, 
and find whether his manners and conversation 
would dissolve the spell which his genius had 
cost upon me. My wish was soon gratified, for 
his society was much courted ; and never, among 
the pretenders to exclusive grace and fashion, did 
I meet a person of such captivating demeanor and 
endearing modesty, of mental superiority so 
charmingly veiled, as Stephen Trevor. Not long 
after our first acquaintance, I expressed my Jiearty 
admiration of him with the frankness natural to 
my disposition. I could perceive that my doing 
so arrayed against him the envious jealousy of my 

admirers, and in especial of Lord E . They 

noeded not to fear, so long as I could speak of 
him so unreservedly. The dignity of Trevor’s 
character inspired me with such profound awe, 
that I could never summon courage to offer him 
a single compliment; but my bearing towards 
him was more courteous and respectful than it 
had ever been to any other man of his years. — 
He, however, had little in common with the circle 
of which I formed a part ; he was sometimes 
among, but never of us ; his selected friends and 
companions were of a different stamp, and my 
acquaintance with him was consequently limited 
to brief and occasional interchanges of conven- 
tional courtesy. He knew little of me, but I had 
perused and re-perused his lovely character, and 
learned from the perusal how to solve the sage’s 
debated question of 44 What is virtue?” The 
Sabbath was now my day of rest, and peace, and 
joy. I looked forward to it with the rapture of 
a child who anticipates a holiday. But it was 
not the Creator whom I thus joyed to worship ; 
it was before his glorious creature that I bent in 
almost prostrate idolatry. Yes, the flattered, 
adored, and haughty heiress — she who had trifled 
with human hearts as with the baubles of an hour, 
was now pouring out her first affections an unre- 
garded tribute — was won by him who alone had 
never wooed her favour — to whom her boasted 
beauty and her boundless wealth were valueless 
as dust and ashes, and in whose regard the low- 
liest and homeliest Christian maiden was of more 
esteem than she. Yes, imagination, passion, 
sensibility, long dormant, now awoke — to wliat 
i world of suffering ! But if suffering, it was also 
ife — life, whose sharpest pangs were worthy and 
ennobling. Why should I blush to own, and 
(brink from describing, the heavenliest feeling of 
ny nature? Why not glory that my spirit 
nrned coldly away from the frivolous and base, 
md bowed in reverent homage at the shrine of 
vorth, and wisdom, and holiness, and genius? 
if es, it was through my admiration of these great 
ualities, that love won its unimpeded way into 
be far recesses of my soul. Blessed be nature, 
bat gave me strong sympathies, able to struggle 
ip through the trammels of a false and feeble 
ducation ! Blessed be love— aye, even its very 
borne— for by it I was first led into the sweet 
nd quiet world of literature, and felt the infinitely 
rowing joys of knowledge, and learned to gaze 
elightedly upon the changing and immortal face 
f nature. 


At first I had not thought Trevor beautiful. 
This I remember distinctly, or I could not now 
believe it ; for so soon as I had marked the mys- 
tic intelligence between the outward aspect and 
the inward heart, his face became to me even as 
the face of an angel. His soft dark hair flowed 
meekly away on either side a forehead where 
mental power and moral grandeur sat fitly 
throned ; his eyes shone serenely lustrous with the 
soul’s own holy light; and O the warm benevo- 
lence of his bright smile ! While he preached, 
the light from a richly stained oriel window 
streamed upon his figure, at times shrouding him 
in such a haze of crimson or golden splendour, 
that ho seemed a heaven-sent seraph circled by a 
visible glory. There was no sorrowful or pain- 
ing thought blended with the glad beginnings of 
my love. Earth and sky seemed brighter than 
before, human faces wore happier smiles, and all 
living things were girdled by my widening ten- 
derness. I sought out dear poesy, and learnt 
her sweet low hymns, and chaunted them softly 
to my own glad heart I held high commune 
with the mighty of old, the men of renown, for 
what but genius can be the interpreter of pas- 
sion ? The world-weariness had passed away ; I 
descried from afar the transient abode of happi- 
ness, and I resigned myself to the current of 
events, which I hoped would drift me towards it 
I knew not of the gulf that yawned between. 
There was not, perhaps, one of my acquaintance 
whq would not have regarded as a debasement 
my alliance with a poor curate, such as Trevor, 
and I was as yet so far tainted with their false 
notions, as to interpret his slowness in seeking 
my intimacy into the timidity of a humble adorer. 
Often, as I caught his eye fixed steadily upon 
me, I translated its pitying or reproving silent- 
ness into the language of admiration, to which l 
was so much better accustomed- I had not yet 
attained to true love’s perfect humbleness. I 
knew not that Trevor’s unworldliness would 
reckon a virtue of more account than an estate in 
a wife’s dowry ; or that he would never think of 
finding his life’s friend in such a giddy fluttering 
child of folly os I appeared to be, — as, but for 
my love of him, I would have been. But I was 
soon to know the passion’s “pain and powejr,” 
the wasting restlessness of doubt and fear. I 
soon grew peevish and u impatient-hearted ;” as I 
marked the many occasions of seeking my so- 
ciety, which he let pass unheeded, I grew weary, 
weary of crowded assemblies, where I in vain 
watched for his faoe, and listened for his voice. 
And when he did come, and when he greeted me 
with his placid and gracious smile, I felt the sick 
chill of hopelessness steal over me, as I contrasted 
his mild indifference with the passionate worship 
of my own 44 shut and silent heart” Sometimes 
I fancied that he was ’rapt too high in heavenly 
contemplation to dream of earthly love. His en- 
thusiasm too, glowing as it was, was yet so 
holy, so calm ! But is not enthusiasm ever calm, 
and always holy? And does not true insight 
into the life of things convince us that the loftiest 
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and purest intellects are ever twin-born with the 
warmest hearts, that tenderness and genius are 
seldom or never divorced ? When I witnessed 
Trevor's fervent piety, and heard his touching 
eloquence, I felt that they both sprang from the 
pure depths of an affectionate heart ; I knew that 
he would love loftily, holily, and for ever ; but I 
feared, alas, alas ! that I could never be the blessed 
object of his love. I had found the only human 
being who could call forth the latent energies and 
affections of my soul, but his eye was averted, I 
had no space in his thought I knew the firm 
and steady character, on which my weak and 
turbulent nature could have cast itself so fondly 
for support, but it had no sympathy with mine. 
I saw the heaven in which my heart would fain 
have “set up its everlasting rest,” but it rejected 
me. Sometimes the thought would arise that, 
could he know of my devotional attachment, he 
would not fail to yield a rich return. But could 
the raising of an eye-lash have gained his love, 
at the risk of revealing my own, the revealment 
would not have been made. I would have re- 
jected his regard if it sprang from such a source. 
This is not pride, nor prejudice, nor education; 
it is the very soul and centre of a woman’s being. 
I was conscious that my face was but too apt to 
betray my thoughts, and I was terrified lest any 
one should detect my preference for Trevor. 
Lord E— alone suspected it His jealous eyes 
were for ever rivited upon my countenance, and 
he alone read aright my wandering, vacant eye 
and changing cheek. His shrewdness had long 
been aware of the impassioned temperament that 
lurked beneath my sportive manners, and he be- 
lieved me very capable of lavishing my fortune 
and affections upon one of Nature’s noblemen — > 
a prodigality which he was determined, if possi- 
aible, to prevent. He did not dare openly to 
slander the high character of Trevor, but he had 
recourse to the sneers and “ petty brands which 
calumny do use,” in hopes of depreciating him in 
my estimation. When he saw with what ineffa- 
ble scorn I smiled upon such attempts, he art- 
fully insinuated that my partiality wps known, 
and believed to be gently discouraged by Trevor 
himself, but at the same time professed his own 
disbelief of any thing so preposterous, and, in 
every way, so derogatory to me. This was en- 
tirely 'fklse, and 1 thought it so, but the bare 
imagination of such an indignity caused me to 
treat Trevor with a haughty coldness, well calcu- 
lated to convict me of impertinent caprice. These, 
however, were only the feelings thet predomina- 
ted when I was in society ; they partook of its 
pettiness and turbulence ; but in solitude, and in 
the house of prayer, I felt my undeservings, and 
knew how immeasurably high Trevor ranked 
above me. One Sunday Trevor was absent from 
church, and his place was filled by a dull and 
drowsy preacher. My imagination framed a 
thousand reasons for so unusual an absence. He 
might be removed to another charge, gone with- 
out a word of parting or preparation, or he might 
bo ill and dying, ' My word. conjecture had 


scarcely erred. Pestilence had caught kiaia 
his merciful visits to the dwellings of disease «sd 
want, and he lay in imminent danger of death. 0 
what would I not then have given for a right to 
tend him ! Never, in Iris proud and happy dap, 
did I so passionately wish to be his aster, ha 
betrothed, his wife, or any thing that cooid be 
virtuously his. Had I been empress of the work, 

I would have bartered my crown and sceptre, ibr 
the tearful ^and unquiet happiness of watefehg 
by his sick couch. 1 envied even the hirdaf 
nurses who should smooth his pillow, and read 
his asking eye, and guard his feverish shrsibr. 
Poet’s have celebrated woman’s heroism in brav- 
ing plague or pestilence for those she loves, to 
it asks none ; to do so is but to use a dear as d 
enviable privilege ; heroism and fortitude are ibr 
her who loves, yet dares not approach to share or 
lessen the danger of the loved. Accustomed u 
I was to conceal my feelings, it was yet a bard 
task to mask my anguish from eyes quickened 
by jealousy and suspicion. I dared not abaft 
myself from the haunts of dissipation, lest it 
should be said, that 1 cared mure for the dasger 
of a good man than the heartless idlers whose 
ridicule I dreaded. I rose from a pillow deluged 
with salt tears, and bound my aching teopfcft 
with red-rose wreaths. 1 danced, when 1 weak 
fain have knelt to heaven in frantic suppUcsftios 
for that precious life. 1 laughed with my 1 i:«n 
when die natural language of my heart waste 
have been moans, sorrowful and many. Every 
day I, like any other slight acquaintance, sent » 
servant to make complimentary inquirks con- 
cerning Trevor’s health. One day, in answer to 
my message, ray servant brought me intelligesce 
that the crisis of the fever had arrived, and tto 
his fate would that night be decided. It m 
added too that the physicians feared the worst. 
That evening I found it impossible to otmltor 
the struggle between the careless seeming ik 
the breaking heart I shut myself into my owa 
apartment, and gave free course to sorrow. I 
fled to prayer, and, with incoherent and pasm- 
ate beseeching^, implored that the just ana 
might live, even though I were never more e> 
see him. I read over the church service; as 1 
read, recalling every intonation of that vasevate* 
voice, now spent in the ravings of delirium, p* 
haps soon to be hushed in death ! 1 sea r ch e d 

out the text of Scripture on which he used to 
dwell, and, while I pondered on the awful ewei 
which the night might bring forth, a sudden to* 
pulse of superstition seized me* I resolved to 
seek from the sacred book an omen of the mor- 
row’s .issue ; and, opening it at hoard, deter- 
mined to regard the first verse that should pre- 
sent itself as the orade of destiny. The amh 
that met my eyes were appallingly appropriate : 
“He pleased God and was beloved, and bring 
among sinners he was translated. He was taken 
away lest wickedness should alter his under- 
standing, or deceit beguile his soul* Being made 
perfect in a short space, he fulfilled a long time." 
These awful words smote me like the fiat rf 
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doom. A wild sad yearning to look even upon married immediately.” This knell of my hap- 
the walls that enclosed him siczcd me; and, with piness rung out amid the sounds of music and 
some difficulty, eluding tJio observation of my laughter. 'I'he dancers opposite, struck with the 
domestics, I talked towards Trevor’s house un- blenched and spectral hue of my complexion, 
attended and unsheltered, through darkness and cried out at once, “ What is the matter ? Miss 
driving 1 rain. Streets, over which I had been Howard, you ate ill but with a strong, proud 
often borne in triumph and joy, I now trod on effort, I replied, that I was perfectly well, danced 
foot, in tears, and alone, the pilgrim of grief and through my part, and then stood beside Lord 

love. I reached Trevor’s house, and stood on E , who was as usual my partner. The ladies 

the threshold he had so often crossed on his an- were still engaged in the same conversation, 
gel errands of good-will to man, and which he M He goes into Devonshire next week, for change 
might never more pass but as a journeyer to the of air after his long illness. He is to remain 
grave. O for one last look of his living, breath- some time on a visit at her father’s huose. I 
ing form ! And there had been times and hours, understand it is a long engagement.” 

now fled for ever, when 1 might have touched Lord E heard these words, and guessed at 

his hand, and met his eye, and won his kindly once the cause of my sudden pallor. I saw that 
smile, and I had swept past him with haughty he did, and resolved to defy his penetration, 
seeming and hypocritical coldness ! True, my Never had I been so wildly gay, never excited so 
haughtiness and coldness were nothing to him, much admiration as on this miserable evening, 
then, or now, but they were much to my re- The recklessness of despair bewildered me, and 
morseful memory. Convulsive throbhings shook in a sort of mad conspiracy with fate against my 
my frame, and I had raised the knocker for the own happiness, I gave my irrevocable promise 

purpose of inquiring whether he still lived, when to be the wife of Lord E . A double bar 

the everhaunting fear of detection restrained me. was thus placed between me and the most perfect 
I passed to the other side, from which I could of God’s creatures. He had selected one (doubt- 
see the closely curtained windows of the patient’s less worthy of him) with whom to tread virtue’s 
chamber^ and could discern, by the faint light M ways of pleasantness, and paths of peace,” 
within, the gliding forms of his attendants, while I, linked in a dull bond with one whom I 
Long I paced the dark and silent street, gazing nor loved nor hated, must pursue the weary 
upon the walls that held all that I prized on earth round of an existence without aim, or duty, or 
— pouring out my heart like water unto one who,* affection. I was but nineteen, and happiness 
in leaving the world, would cast back no regret- was over — hope, the life of life, was dead ; and 
ful thought on me — one, on whom the ponderous the future, imagination’s wide domain, nothing 
tomb might shortly close, and shut me out into but one dim and desolate expanse. 

the void and dreary world, with unregarded love, r Lord E made the most ostentatious prepa- 

and my unpitied weeping. rations for our approaching union, which he took 

But morning brought unhoped joy : Trevor care should be publicly known, so that I was 
lived, would live — my prayer had ascended ! congratulated upon it by my acquaintance, and 
After his recovery he visited all his acquaint- among the rest by Trevor himself. But the 
ance, and me among the rest. I now met him more I reflected, the more' I loathed the thought 

for the first time freed from the prying observa- of marrying Lord E . Ho could not be 

tion of others, and this, together with the joy of blind to my reluctance ; but his avarice and 
seeing him after so painful an absence, imparted vanity were both interested in the fiilfilment of 
a cordiality to my manner, which seemed to fill my promise. To a man who had desired ray 
him with a pleased surprise. But much as I de- love, my unwillingness to fulfil the contract 
sired to please hiiji, I found it impossible to make would have been a sufficient cause for dissolving 

any effort towards doing so ; my powers of con- it ; but Lord E had wooed my wealth, and 

versation were utterly paralyzed ; and, though he I had promised it to him — how then could I re- 
stayed a considerable time, I feared that he must tract ? Gladly, indeed, would I have given half 
think me a most vapid and unintelligent being, my fortune in ransom of my rash pledge, but 
Hitherto I had not seen Trevor pay marked at- such a barter was impossible, and I saw no 
tention to any woman, but one evening he came means of escaping the toils which my own folly 
to a concert, accompanied by a matron and a had woven around me. 

young lady, both strangers to me, the latter a One day, while I was revolving these bitter 
fair and interesting, but not strikingly beautiful ! thoughts, and awaiting the affliction of a visit 

girl. Trevor and she seemed to be on inti- from Lord E , a letter, in a strange hand, 

mate and even affectionate terms. I learned her was delivered to me. It ran thus : 
name. It was not his. She was not his sister. 

I began to know the tortures of jealousy. Next M My dear Augusta, — Did you ever hear of 
evening I was at a ball. Trevor was not there, a wild youth, your brother, who was supposed to 
We were dancing the quadrille La Pastarelle , have been lost at 6ea, when you wer<5 a baby ? 
and I was standing alone, (at that part where the I am that brother ; I fear I dare no longer say, 
lady *8 own and opposite partners advance to meet that youth. I have passed through as many ad- 
her,) when I heard a lady near me say to an- ventures as would rig out ten modem novels, but 
other, “ So, Mr. Trevor and Miss — are to be which would be out of [dace in this little brotherly 
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At last, however, I was seized with a 
strange fit of home sickness, and coming to Eng- 
land to recover, I find my pretty little sister a 
wit, a beauty, and heiress of my heritage. I 


immediate union. A short postpo n e m ent wodU 
now be necessary, Ac. Ac. At last, raising kb 
looks to mine, he met my mocking and derism 
sinile, and saw the joy that danced in my eyes. 


understand, and you are doubtless also aware, ! He thereupon thought proper to discover that 1 
that my father never gave up all hope of my re- j had never loved him, and found it c on ve n ient to 
turn, and that by his will I am entitled to ail his | be mighty indignant thereat I nodded asBent to 
property, except a paltry portion of ten thousand j his sapient conjecture, and, drawing my harp 


pounds for you. But I have seen you, my dear 
little girl, and like you vastly, so that you may 
be sure that I shall not limit your portion as my 
father did. I candidly confess that I doubt 
whether I may be able legally to prove my title, 
though my old nurse, who lives with you, and 
with whom I have had an interview, recognized 
me easily. I shall visit you, however, and I am 
sure when you compare me with my father’s 
portrait, you will acknowledge me to be your , So ended Lord 


towards me, sang with mock pathos the first hat 
of“ For the lack of gold he’s left me O !” Though 
a release from our engagement was now desirable 
to him, he was deeply mortified at the manner at 
it ; and, making me a sulky bow, he departed, 
while I trilled forth in merrier measure. 


loving brother. 


“Henry Howard.” 


I was well aware of the clause in my father’s 


O ! ladies beware of a false ypnng knight. 
Who loves and who rides away. 

-*s everlasting constancy. 


My brother’s return, and Lord E *s conse- 

quent desertion, were soon known to the work ; 
and a dangerous illness with which I was at this 


will to which the writer alluded ; but it liad al- j time seized, was generally ascribed to these can 
ways seemed to me, and to my guardians, a mere i But far other were my thoughts. I looked baek 
dead letter. Some time before I might have j with thankfulness on my deliverance from the 
grieved at the prospect of losing my wealth ; [ danger of marrying a man so worthless as Lead 

now it filled me with joy, as affording a hope of E had proved : and, though the means of 

relief from Lord E . I flew to nurse, and 1 beneficence and enjoyment were diminished, I 

found her ready to swear to the stranger’s identity j looked forward to a more happy and useful 1L2: 
with the lost Henry Howard. I seized my pen j than I had hitherto led. I had, too, proud re- 
joyfully, and addressed to him a few hasty lines, solves of vanquishing my predilection for Trevor: 

[but a passion based upon virtue is so indestructi- 
M My dear Brother — If you be indeed my ; ble, and the youthful heart clings with such a fend 
brother — you shall only need to prove your title j tenacity even to its defeated hopes, that I could 
to my heart. My sense of justice, and not the not forego the desire of earning at least his so- 
mondatc of the law, shall restore your inheritance \ cicty and friendship. I could not conceal frora 
to you. As my portion, I shall accept of nothing | myself that his passionless esteem would be dearer 
but that which is legally mine, until I know ! to me than the undivided homage of a hundred 
whether I shall require it, or whether I can love hearts. He had been in Devonshire during my 
you well enough to be your debtor.” illness, but returned before l had recovered. Mv 

■ supposed misfortunes were a sufficient passport 
I had scarcely despatched this billet, when to his kindness ; and he who had been reserve 

Lord E was announced. I received him with [ and distant in the days of my prosperity, was all 

unwonted gaiety, for I was charmed to be the assiduity in the season of sickness and reverse of 
first from whom he should hear of my altered j fortune. Every day during my convalescence be 
circumstances. I longed to take his sordid spirit made me a long visit, and every da y augmented 
by surprise, and break triumphantly and at once my delight in his society and unrivalled cootc:- 
from his abhorred thraldom. He was delighted ( Ration. His visits were those of a Chr istian pas- 
with my unusual affability, and was more than , tor, and in that paternal character, he one At 
ever prodigal of his “ Adorable Augustas,” Ac. — 'expressed his approbation of the cheerful fortitude 
more than ever ardent in his vows of unchanged with which I had sustained such trying miser- 
able love. I maliciously drew him on, asking j tunes. I could not bear I hat he should think I 

with a soft Lydia-Languish air, whether lie could ever loved Lord E , (for I saw that it was to 

still Iqve me, should any mischance deprive me | him he chiefly alluded,) and I impetuously pro- 
of my fortune 1 O what a question ! He could tested that I had ever been indifferent to him, and 
imugine no happier lot tbnn to live with me in a 'considered my release a blessing. This avowal 
cottage upon dry bread, and love, sighs and roses. ' seemed to establish a more intimate friendship 
I professed my satisfaction, and, congratulating and confidence between us, in the course of which 
him on such a brilliant opportunity of proving 1 1 learned that it was Trevor’s brother, (a Devon- 
his disinterestedness, related what had occurred, j shire country gentleman,) and not hinuel£ who 

To me it was most amusing to witness, first, his j was engaged to Miss , the lady whom I bad 

incredulity, then hi9 blank dismay, and lastly, his seen with him at the concert, 
languid professions of constancy, ludicrously min- Trevor’s visits, which had commenced in com- 

glcd with stammering complaints of his own em- passionate kindness towards me, were now coo- 
-hnrrnseed circumstances, which would prevent his tinued for his own gratification; and bofere ooe 
filtering the dictates of affection by urging his [brief and happy month had passed away, I bad 
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won the first love of bis warm and holy heart, 
and knew myself his Chozcn one, his companion 
through time and through eternity. The long- 
sought was found — the long-loved was my lover ! 
In describing the origin and progress of hb re- 
gard, Trevor admitted that hb former intentional 
avoidance of my society was the result of a pre- 
possession which he feared to indulge, partly from 
a belief in the report of my engagement to Lord 
E— , but chiefly from an opinion that my edu- 
cation and habits must have rendered my charac- 
ter uncongenial to hb. 1 too had my confldings to 
make ; but though I shed blissful tears upon the 
bosom of my dear confessor, when owning my 
past errors and frivolity, I did not acknowledge 
that my affection had preceded his own, and I 
was many months hb wedded wife before he 
learnt to guess how long and hopelessly he had 
been beloved. 

How little do we know of each other’s joys or 
sorrows ! When, on the first Sunday after my re- 
covery, I sat in my accustomed place in church, 
there was not perhaps one of my acquaintance 
who did not consider me an object of compassion. 
They did not know the bright reversal of my 
doom ; they could not believe that I was the hap- 
piest creature who trod the earth, nor imagine 
the overswelling tenderness with which I listened 
to the eloquent preacher, and turned from him to 
look upon my wan and wasted hand, where 
sparkled the ring of our betrothment, as if to as- 
sure my throbbing heart that happiness so perfect 
was not a dream. 

Since then years have passed, many and full of 
blessing. The inheritance whose timely loss 
gained me my precious Stephen, has reverted to 
our duteous children, who know how to use it 
letter than did their mother in her days of 
thoughtlessness and pride. They exemplify the 
good parent’s blessed power to make hb children 
virtuous as himself ; and when I see them, in 
turn, exerting a similar power, and remember 
that all that they or I possess of goodness, we 
owe to the influence of one true Christian, I am 
filled with a sublime sense of the value and exalt- 
ed dignity of virtue. 

My Stephen’s hairs arc white, but his heart has 
known no chill. He loves, fondly as ever, the 
faded face that now, as in its day of bloom, still 
turns to him for guidance or approval, and I — 
eternity could not wear out my love for him ! 


F.orn the Monthly Magazine. 

SOME GENTLEMAN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Sample the Third . 

It b painful for me to apologise — and yet I 
feel that it is my duty to give some sort of an 
explanation for having left Mr. Gruel so long 
perched on the corner of a chair. The fact then 
is — and nobody can be more sorry for it than 
myself — that I am 60 completely the slave of 
circumstances, s 9 much a martyr to passing 


events, as scarcely ever to be under my own 
command. The last sample of my chequered 
autobiography was broken off at an interesting 
point by a most astounding and sudden piece of 
intelligence, the consequences of which have 
scarcely left me my own master for a moment 
since, with the exception of the past fortnight or 
so. At that period I was lodging and boarding 
with a highly respectable lady, the widow of a 
stockbroker and bargemaster, in the most, retired 
part of South Mims ; where I had no more idea 
of being suddenly called upon to take an active 
part in the great drama of life again, than I have 
at thb moment of being hurried from my desk 
by a troop of Alguazils (circumstances have po- 
sited me at Madrid, where we have had a greal 
influx of strangers to witness the recent festivi- 
ties) on a charge of Don Carlism, or any other 
equally absurd accusation — and yet before I shall 
have had time enough to dismiss Mr. Gruel (hb 
Christain name was Erasmus) such a thing, pre- 
posterous as it appears, may' actually occur; for, 
as I have frequently noticed, it ever has been, 
and I suppose ever will bo my fate to be the vic- 
tim of ex parte impressions — of statements made 
behind my back, by persons acquainted only 
with one side of the case. My name has often 
been mixed up with transactions at which any 
gentleman of nice feelings would shudder; but 
the extreme difficulty and personal inconvenience 
necessarily attendant on the business of extricat- 
ing it from the imbroglio of warp and woof, have 
in most instances deterred me from the attempt, 
and I have said pcttbhly and indignantly — 
14 World, do your worst !” In fact, I fully agree 
with that eminent French judge, who would never 
accept evidence of an attempt to evade the con- 
sequence of an accusation by flight as any proof 
of guilt : 44 for,” said lie , 44 so much do I know of 
human nature and human jurisprudence, that 
were I charged with having purloined the tallest 
steeple in Paris, the first thing I should do would 
be to get out of the way.” I regret that the 
name of this admirable man has escaped my me- 
mory. I have some idea it was the President 
Harlay — but now for Gruel. 

Hb humility was appalling — it struck me as 
resembling the horrid dead dull calm that pre- 
cedes an earthquake. My feelings were not 
agreeable; and while he sipped the glass of wine, 
and nibbled llje biscuit to which I helped him, I 
took a rapid mental survey of my position. The 
lovely Maria, my quondam chere amie t heaven 
knows how, became the husband of old Garnet 
the attorney : thb gentleman had evidently died 
— in fact) though not in law , the blooming relict 
having taking out hb annual certificate, and, 
keeping hb connexion together, gone on practis- 
ing by the instrumentality of the sleek managing 
clerk, Mr. Erasmus Gruel, as though nothing had 
happened. Doubts having at length arisen in 
the breast of some Vandal as to the fact of Gar- 
net being alive, he had induced one of the judges 
peremptorily to call for the alleged attorney’s 
production. In thb dilemma my divine friend 
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had met with me, and wishing to oblige her, I 
had put on flannel, suffered myself to be carried 
before the judge, personated Garnet, and obtained 
a legal recognition of my identity. Now all this 
was incorrect conduct — it frould be difficult to 
justify it— but what could I do ? Not being pos- 
sessed of the means wherewith to achieve a din- 
ner, I acquiesced. Honesty is all comparative, 
and he who holds his head highest, would stoop 
it lowest, if his stomach vociferated “Polony,” 

, and he had not three halfpence to buy one. I 
became particeps criminis — but not a puppet — 
why should she and sleek Gruel enjoy twenty 
shillings in the pound as regarded the pious 
fraud, in which I, who had played first fiddle, 
was to be fobbed off, with a composition sufficient 
to enable me to emigrate?— for that, it will be re- 
membered, was the outside of her offer — a few 
hundreds ! Pooh ! my common sen sq revolted at 
the Suggestion, for I was no angel. It was quite 
reasonable that I should consent to no such ar- 
rangement. I was- her legally acknowledged 
husband — and I had no desire to have a more 
exquisite wife— for to confess the truth of Mario, 
though I now hate her, she was the most highly 
finished little woman that ever nature, within my 
experience, put out of hand — faultless and fasci- 
nating — without a blemish or a point that the 
most refined voluptuary would wish to have al- 
tered — Grecian and classical, yet piquante as a 
soubrette— buoyant and lively as a milkmaid, yet 
possessing that air prononce which is so enthrall- 
ing in fine women of quality. I had admired 
her as a girl— I was infatuated with her as a 
woman — -besides her horse Beelzebub, and the 
cab, were capital, and the business yielded large 
profits. Maria, it will not be forgotten, perhaps, 
after having attempted to stab me, when I assert- 
ed the privileges of my position, had been taken 
to bed, where she still remained. She had, how- 
ever, admitted Gruel to a consultation in my ab- 
sence. My fortifications seemed impregnable — 
but somehow or other I was in fear of my sleek 
friend. He sale silently munching his biscuit 
and sipping his wine on the corner of the / chair, 
without speaking a word. I would have given 
half roy little finger to liavo seen the fellow's eyes 
— I determined to do so at no expense. 

Assuming a gay and careless air, I exclaimed, 
while crushing a walnut, “ You’ll think it odd, 
perhaps, Mr. Gruel, but strange a a it may seem, 
I never could sec through any man’s spectacles. 
Allow me to try yours.” So saying I snatched 
them off with irresistible familiarity — but, what 
a fearful secret did this act of mine reveal. The 
timid, humble, irresolute Gruel became at once a 
different being. His face was destitute of ex- 
pression, except in the eyes ; but these were ter- 
rific ! The revektion of them made him a new 
man. They had a panther-like gkre. Not an 
atom of white was perceptible— the brown glit-i 
tcring orb occupied the entire space. Gruel 
did well to wear blue spectacles — -the sleek ras- 1 
cal’s eyes, if expqsed, would have been beacons 
instructing man to avoid him. There was I 


cheek -by-jowel with him, wondering whit Ik 
awful scoundrel could have to say. 

I returned him the blue spectacles, for I wm 
rather anxious that he should cover up his ejw. 
He slily croaked, “ won’t you honour the ghees 
with a trial sir ?” I had actually forgottentois 
so— never in my life had my presence of mhd 
so completely deserted me. I put the spectacles 
on, and looked at him. Whether the bloc peb- 
bles, by distorting, libelled him, 1 know not; by* 
certain it is, that his face seemed to be oonvuboi 
with laughter. I listened, but could not eves 
catch the sound of a cackle. Rapidly dashing 
the glasses from their position, under the ides 
that I should detect him in the foil fury of his si- 
lent sardonic demoniac chuckle, I brought mr 
eye with' the velocity of lightning to bear apoa 
his features. They were motionless as marble. 

“You doubtless have something to commwu- 
catc, Mr. Gruel,” said I, after a short pause. 

“Nothing of importance, perhaps,’* said he: 

“ still it’s unpleasant” 

“ What is unpleasant, Mr. Gruel r* 

“ Why, sir, to have people insinuate that we 
arc connected with swindlers and deserters.” 

“ Swindlers and deserters, Mr. Gruel ! what caa 
you possibly mean?” 

“ First came two persona, stating that a notori- 
ous gentleman had been traced in a cab to this 
very door to-day.” 

“ What did they look liko ?” 

“ The youngest of them was about forty ; be 
stood as near as may be five feet nine— his com- 
plexion was light — his eyes blueish — his hair 
reddish — his expression good-humoured — his 
trowsers black — his coat brown — liis right boot 
scotched in the form of a star, apparently to ease 
a com.” 

1 must do . Gruel the justice of saying, that t 
more graphic description of Ruthven, the Bus 
street officer, no human being could give. 

“ The other, sir,” continued Gruel, “ was shorter, 
thicker, more squabby, older, rather serious a 
knee-breeches, brown worsted stockings, blue cm 
with metal buttons, and woollen waistcoat of b 
large but sober pattern : his hair stiff and grixh 
— his language sententious — his air dogmatkahj 
dignified — but far from offensive — a very nkr 
sort of business-like burly old gentleman. 1 
think he must have been a respectable Jew.® 

This was evidently Salmon, Ruthven’s senior li 
tho head police-office, but I said nothing, aid 
Gruel went on. “While they were talking ts> 
me, in came a serjeant of the 55th, with a cocx 
and a bull story about some deserter from his re- 
giment, who squinted with his left eye — (1 W 2 s 
weak enough to blush at this — possessing as I 
did the peculiarity— one, however, of very fre- 
quent occurrence, mentioned by the s er j e an t of 
the 55th)— of oourse,” continued Gruel, “ I threw 
back the imputations with indignant vebemeoce 
— but the rascals wont be satisfied, and 1 find 
from the potboy over the way, that all three of 
them are watching our door, behind that red off- 
tain there,” and he pointed as ho spoke at ik 
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parlour window of the Bunch of Grapes. 44 All 
this, of course, is very unpleasant'* 

44 Very — how would you act ?" 

44 With all possible deference, sir, I should slip 
out of the back door, bolt through the mews, and 
be off" 

44 Me ! I ! What do you mean 7” 

44 It is evident, Mr. Garnet ,*' and he gave out 
the appellation with significant emphasis, 44 it is 
quite evident that you possess a fac simile re- 
semblance to some scoundrel The consequences 
may be awful. I therefore take leave to suggest 
that you should retire until the storm blows over. 
Good heavens, sir! if you should be incarcera- 
ted even by a misapprehension as to indent ity — 
how lamentable— how destructive would be the 
consequences !” 

44 What money have you about you, Mr. Gruel ?” 

44 About half-a-crown — but there is ten and six- 
pence in my desk — shall I fetch it 7" 

44 Do.” 

44 But in that coat — may I submit to you the 
propriety of an exchange 7" Without saying an- 
other word we mutually stripped, and in a few 
moments I was attired in his old, napless, moth- 
eaten, rhubarb-coloured office surtout. He went 
below to get me the ten and sixpence ; and during 
his absence I glode into the bed-room for the pur- 
pose of taking my leave of the lovely Maria. She 
was fast asleep. I had not the heart to awake 
her. Kissing her beautiful brow, I took her 
jewelled hand — that is usually jewelled, but it so 
occurred that she had taken off every ring. I 
found out the other where it was nestling in her 
bosom — blue circles, three or four deep, were 
worn into the surface of her lily skin on the lower 
joint of every finger, but not a ring was present 
except that which had made her Garnet's bride. 
I tried to draw it off, to cherish as a keepsake, 
but it was imbedded in the beautiful flesh. Her 
jewel-case was nowhere to fie seen — in her reticule 
there was a Scotch cambric handkerchief, an old 
empty purse, and two peppermint lozenges. The 
drawers were all locked, and for the soul of me I 
could not find the keys. A suspicious half crown 
lay on the mantle-shelf- — this, in despair of find- 
ing any other memento, I thrust into my pocket 
44 We shall meet again, Mr. Gruel,” said I, as 
he put the change into my hand ; 44 Maria has 
acted most ungenerously to put you in possession 
of odd circumstances which could have come to 
her knowledge only in perfect confidence. You 
have done this very well, I confess; the ma- 
nccuvre leaves me no time to think — but we shall 

meet again, Mr. Gruel. I am not wholly , 

44 Hush ! was that a knock ?” 

He moved towards the front door ; and think- 
ing it useless to waste more words with him, I 
stepped out at once— decidedly a most injured 
man ! Maria had ill-used me, and I do think I 
should have exposed the whole fraud, had it been 
practicable. But such aspersions had, from time 
to time, been cast upon my character, that I ac- 
tually could not venture to come forward, even 
when clothed with the best intention in the world 


— that of furthering the ends of justice, without 
exposing myself in all sorts of ways. It occurred 
to me, too, that Maria, having got rid of me— 
for that, in plain English, was without a doubt the 
objective point of Gruel's cold-blooded strategy— 
she would, on my writing to her from an outport, 
declaring my ^intentions of embarking for th^ 
new world, generously forward me a few of the 
hundreds I had declined. This idea would have 
consoled and borne me up under the infliction, 
but for one bugbear ; this was Gruel's rhubarb- 
coloured coat I detested, — I loathed,— I abhor- 
red it Placed in juxtaposition with my vest, 
pantaloons, and cravat, it rendered me ridiculous 
— suspicious ; indeed two or three fellows looked 
afler me with a degree of insolence which I felt 
was venial, on account of the figure I cut I was 
not quite satisfied that Gruel would not set my 
enemies on the track I had taken; for it was im- 
possible to judge how far so accomplished a ras- 
cal meant to go. I therefore determined, as I 
was already on Holbom-bridge, to turn to the 
right, and shelter myself in the Fleet prison. 
Getting in front of three gentlemen who walked 
arm in arm, I shot into the gateway under their 
cover, and as a visiter, of course obtained imme- 
diate admittance. That part of the ground im- 
mediately adjacent to the butcher's stall was 
occupied by a dense crowd, into the very centre 
of which I naturally plunged. Round a table 
covered with sheets of foolscap, pots, pipes, &c. 
sat eight or ten pimple-faced people, glaringly the 
half-and-half attornies of the place. A contested 
election was going on for the post of racket-mas- 
ter, and olir friends in pimples were the poll-clerks. 
There were three candidates — a broken major- 
general ; a greasy, flashy, cigar-smoking, hand- 
some young doctor of divinity ; and a little Jew 
who kept one of the whistling shops. The affair 
amused me. Squibs occasionally appeared, which 
produced much laughter ; but being ignorant of 
prison politics, I could rarely appreciate their 
point. As the voters appeared, they were received 
with cheers from the party they supported, and 
groans, hisses, and personal abuse from the friends 
of the other candidates. It is worthy of remark, 
that nine-tenths of the constituency were in slip* 

I pers, dressing-gowns, and military cape. These 
constitute the prison costome, and distinguish in 
! most, though certainly not in all cases, the in- 
mate from the visiter. As the period appointed 
for closing the poll approached, the exertions of 
the candidates were redoubled ; it seemed to be a 
neck-and-neck struggle, and the casting vote was 
at length given in favour of the Jew, an instant 
before the clock struck, by a patriarchal old Is- 
raelite, borhe in his bed-clothes to the table, when 
almost at his last gasp. The old fellow feebly 
joined in the shout for Issachar's triumph, and 
was carried off fainting, doubtless to perform the 
last act of human existence. Issachar mounted 
the table, and made a most grateful, pledging, 
and protesting speech. He specially animadverted 
on the errors of those who had preceded him in 
office » undertook to remedy all abuses— to keep 
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a sharp eye on the coats of such gentlemen as [chase. Don't be alarmed, there’s a child inside, 
thought proper to play in their shirt-sleeves — to and we're all in one boat, you know. For ay 
be always at his post with an ample supply of part, I'm never afraid except when riding *ks 
balls — and, above all things, to keep the walls with Black Harry the guard, a man wjio’i eo 
and ground correctly chalked. Nine cheers were protection against the judgment of prof idem* hr 
then given for little Issachar, and his constituents man or beast Very well, you know, after I'd 
departed to their respective cells. • been off and on four or five years in the earning- 

It now occurred to me that I might as well house, playing old Harry most part of die doe, 
withdraw. Outside the gate stood a horse and one morning I didn't get home until past time, 
gig, under the care of a nice, innocent, prcposscs- for I’d been at a trotting match, and rtopcai 
sing little boy in rags. Taking* half a crown from boozing on the road back at Hampton. The old 
ray waistcoat pocket, I told him to run across the man, with the best intentions, was sharpish id 
market and get it changed, promising to mind severe, so he told the maids to lock up and go to 
the horse and gig for a moment, and to give him bed. That, you know, didn't beat me; for Sana, 
a penny for his trouble. Before he came back, I in such cases, always left the back area window- 
tried ou a bottle green surtout, with a velvet col- shutters unbarred ; so, popping over the rails, id 
lar, that lay in the gig. It precisely fitted me, lifting the sash, in I got, without making aoae 
and completely concealed the horrid rhubarb- enough to wake a mouse. When I reached the 
coloured garment of my friend GrueL At the top of the kitchen stairs, the parlour door stood 
outskirts of town, I felt reluctantly compelled to ajar, and inside there was a light! A light in the 
raise money upon it, for, without adopting this parlour at that hour — past three! Never was such 
measure, I had not wherewith to carry me to an a thing known! At first I thought I should law 
outport. On looking over iny funds, I found that dropped, but fancying, maybe, that after all itvu 
I had accidentally given the little boy that suspi- nothing but thieves, on I went — gently — gooh 
ciouB-looking half-crown which I took as a keep- till I came to the door. There I heard whbpG- 
sake from Maria's mantcl-picoe. This, of course, ing ; so getting in as softly as I could, wfaat 
gave me a pang ; for notwithstanding her coali- should I see at t'other end of the room, but t 
tion against me with that human panther, my ther! — my father, down on his knees, with ks 
sleek friend, Mr. Gruel, I still had on affection for hands clasped on'an open bible that lay on a chair 
the woman, and hoped, that on receiving advice before him. I stole up unobserved, and, wA 
from an outport, she would fully redeem her cha- tears in my eyes — believe it or not, just as 
- ractcr by a liberal remittance. like — -placed myself in a devout attitude da* k* 

I mounted the first west country mail that side him, only a little behind, so that he oookb' 
passed — having taken tea at Knightsbridge— and see me. He was praying — I beard him— prey- 
had the luck to obtain a box seat It was far from ing to God for me, his undutiful son ! My bon 
cold, but the coachman offered me one of his seemed to bolt bang up into my mouth. * Falhtr,’ 
spare great coats with an air of such peculiar ci- says I,' 4 don't : — don’t — it's crucifying! Mirbk 
vility, that it would have been ungracious to dc- couldn't bear this; it's all up now — no mare etoj- 
cline. He was rather a superior young man for ing out till three o'dock. I can’t — I won't— 1 
the situation he occupied, and I could not help shan't dare to look yon in the face again, till I 
expressing my conviction that he had moved in a get rid of all these bad ways. You’ve been x 
better sphere. He admitted that he had, and be- good father to me — God bless you ! Threats td 
guiled the time by telling me his story. He was sermons arc all very well ; but when you coo* & 
the eldest son of a most worthy and opulent citi- this, you know its too much — can’t stand il— 
zen. 44 I'm not what I ought to be exactly, sir,” can’t indeed.' ” 

said he, “ or I shouldn’t be here holding hard 14 And what said the good old gentleman !* 
upon three half runaways, and double thonging a 44 Don’t know ; for there I left him staring wia 
blind gib— look how she hugs her partner, and amazement I was out of the back area wind** 
presently she'll yaw out to the off hedge, or maybe I reckon, before lie came round ; and from 
squat of a sudden fit to snap the pole. My father, day to this, I’ve never darkened his door, a* 
sir, was the best of fathers to me — never pulls an shall I yet a bit — I an’t fit Harry blow tie 
ounce except going down hill, and then she'll horn, or tip us a chant, can't you 
push up to the cold collar as if she loved it, spite 44 Oh ! yes, in course. Master Ralph ; you si s&& 
of all that mortal man can do, for she's no more a drop o' nothing so often : I ant a going to bk* 
mouth than a milestone. He brought me up— all the breath out of my body ven there’s bo «b 
that is, he would, if I hadn't been a bad 'up — struction.” 

brought me up like a gentleman ; but you see, 44 Very well, then, here goes at yoor few** 
sir, I was just like this here mare— no beating song.” 

any thing into me, not because I couldn't, but 44 Ah ! you'd spoil it if you could, bat if* 1 
because I wouldn't Father had an old fool of a mercy that you can’t; you only knows a touch • 
coachman, and 'twas he who spoiled me, by let the vorst port of the tune, and here and there i 
ting me ride the blind horse to water. Never vord. You seems to think woioe is every 
could overcome my propensity to cat’s meat since ; but it von’t do— more nor that, the thing's a ftC®£ 
and here you see I am behind three runaways and so werry wulgar, that them 'ere cads vot vaaho^ 
a gib— ray neck not worth half an hour's pur- here wehicle at Dewizes, varbles it vile dernier- 
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ing their wittlcs. A’ter that, in course, I couldn’t 
condescend not to sing it afore a gemman, as 
seems to be one, sich as you’ve got on the box, 
on no account agin, barring and except, mind 
me — ” 

The coachman here interrupted Black Harry 
with an oath, and taking the long-extinguished 
cigar, which he fancied he had been smoking, 
from his mouth, he ran up and down the extent 
of his gamut, and began to sing with considera- 
ble musical taste the following trash : — 

“ Oh ! the days are gone when squinting Chard 

The Bath mail drove, 

And played his pranks while holding hard 

Down Break Neck Grove.*' 

M Wrong in all the lines and dead beat in the 
tune,” quoth Black Harry. 

“No such thing,” said the coachman: “my 
guard, sir, is of an envious disposition,” he added, 
addressing me. “ Squint-eyed Chord, as the song 
says, loved a practical joke ; so one day he called 
a young countryman from the foot of the hill, to 
hitch up the skid with which he had locked one 
of his hind wheels. The friction, of course, had 
made it as hot as if it had just come out of a 
smith’s forge, and the good-natured boy, before he 
could drop it, burnt liis thumb. This made the 
passengers laugh, and so served Squint-eyed 
Chard’s purpose. But how did it end ? — come, 
Harry, strike up.” 

“ Shan’t ! — von’t put my feet into dead men’s 
shoes for nobody — finish your mess, if you can, 
as you’ve begun it.” 

“ I can but fail,” said Ralph, 44 so here goes 
with a good heart — 

u Oh ! the yokel boy was soon forgot 
VVho’d made such fun, 

And the day arrived, when on that spot 
'Cute Chard was done. 

Across the grove 
A bumpkin strove 
The mail to intercept — 

44 This was in the middle of the hill, and Chard 
thinking that the boy had a short parcel, which 
might be kept ont of the way-bill and put a shil- 
ling or so into his pocket, with great difficulty 
stopped the coach. The lad slackened in his 
pace, being apparently worn out with a long run. 
Chard impatiently urged him on by loud impre- 
cations, and began most bitterly to regret that he 
had pulled up, for the weight of his coach was 
pressing heavily on the withers of his wheelers, 
and the leaders were almost unmanageably fid- 
getty. At length the boy, nearly exhausted, and 
after a long delay, reached the hedge that sepa- 
rated the hill-grove from the road, and says he, 
keeping well out o’ the reach of Chard’s flogger, 
says he, — 

44 Twas once your turn 
My thumb to bum, 

By gosh! it made mo feel — 

So now 1 wqnts my knife to grind 
On your hind wheel.” 


Into all this tom-foolery I gladly entered with 
the morbid zest of a man in tptler trouble. I 
never was less merry at heart, and yet I laughed 
prodigiously. An old woman’s gossip would 
have been grateful even if it possessed no other 
virtue that that of relieving the intense pressure 
of one idea upon , my mind. Maxi a was written 
in letters of fire upon my brain. To extinguish 
the intensity of its glare, even for an hour — a 
moment — was comfort — was happiness. I never 
yearned so ardently to fly from myself— to aban- 
don my identity. I was sick to my very soul ! 
Maria — but to proceed with my journey. 

A few miles further on, the coachman asked 
me if I would so far oblige him as to relinquish 
ray seat in favour of a particular friend of his, a 
country banker, from whom he occasionally heard 
something about his father. “ He won’t turn in,” 
said Ralph, “ so I always give him the box, if the 
passenger who’s in possession of it happens to be 
accommodating.” Of course I acquiesced, and on 
the steps of a large old-fashioned house in the next 
town, I perceived, by the moonlight, as we ap- 
proached, a highly respectable looking middle-aged 
gentleman ; this was Ralph’s particular friend, the 
country banker. As Ralph drew up, he took the 
place which I had contrived to evacuate a few 
moments before, with an alacrity that showed he 
knew time was, or ought to be, very precious in- 
deed to a mail coach. His demeanour was grave 
— his aspect stern and somewhat repulsive— I 
tried to enter into conversation with him, but he 
met my advances with cold civility. ""I think, 
sir, we’ve met before,” said I. “ I think so, loo,” 
said he, in a certain sort of marked unpleasant 
tone, that induced me indignantly to draw in my 
horns, and plunge my chin sulkily behind the 
deep collar of the coat which Ralph had lent me. 
Indeed, I went so far os to resolve that I would 
not open my lips to him again, good, bad, or in- 
different, during the remainder of the journey. 

At a little low, thatched, roadside, public house, 
where Ralph changed horses, we had to wait for 
a cross country mail which had not yet come up. 
It was now about an hour before dawn, and the 
morning air being raw and chilly, we went into the 
kitchen of the inn, which, although the fire had 
nearly expired, afforded an acceptable shelter, not- 
withstanding the atmosphere was filtliily impreg- 
nated with the fumes of rusty bacon, sour Wilt- 
shire swipes, onions, and tobacco. There was a 
woman inside the coach, with a little child ; but 
she declined alighting : the only other passenger 
beside myself was Ralph’s “ particular friend.” 
Black Harry, after protesting that Ralph had 
tooled the tits so os to be before his time, and 
that the cross mail would not be up for half an 
hour at least, threw the slender candle, which 
twinkled on the table, beneath the grate, and 
brought in one of the coach-lamps. The glare of 
this was insufferable : for my own part, I should 
have infinitely preferred the softer beam of the 
candle, especially as the banker, to whom I had 
taken a rooted dislike, appeared to be intent on 
reading in such of my lineaments as I conde- 
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flcended to reveal, the circumstances under which | This is one of the most important points in staff, 
we had formerly met I saw that through the coach driving — a point that even my friend Ap 
medium of a savage, unsocial, and unnatural ] perley has omitted to notice, in his exedkni 
glare, fit only for the turnpike road, I was in dan- papers on the road — and I therefore take ite 
ger of being recognized, perhaps, os somebody] opportunity of bringing it forward. But I mast 
else. I therefore moved to the back of the lamp, be brief. This, then, is the fact. Coach propo- 
und thus threw myself into deep shadow. Ralph ton rarely give you a team that is quite effective 
begged the country banker's pardon for taking in its component parts, however capable it nav 
such a liberty, hut hoped and trusted, that with be of doing its ground as a totality. Sometime* 
such a famous light, his 44 particular friend" three — sometimes only two horses are put in Is 
(Ralph did not call him so to his face,) would not do the work, while the other, or others, as the 
object to reading a few pages aloud till the cross case may be, must be considered only in the hgti 
mail came up. 44 There’s nothing in life so plea- of a figurant or figurantes. At a pinch, the odd 
sant, sir,” said Ralph, 44 as befog read to.” horse may, perhaps, be pushed so as to feel h is 

44 I’ve said the same vord9 scores and hundreds collar, but generally speaking, all that can ro- 
of times,” quoth Harry, 44 ’specially if them as sonably be required of him is to ketp his pact. 
reads is a born gemman, mind me, and the thing This you will not be enabled to do, if you make 
as is read happens to be werse.” him peg at the pull. He should be regarded s a 

Ralph now took a tattered fragment of a book ornamental — not useful. If you make him do 
from one of his inner coat pockets, and placing it , his share of the work for half a stage, you will so 
before his 44 particular friend,” the latter began to i take it out of him, that he won’t be able to do the 
read, with an audible voice, but half unconscious- 1 pace at which the others can do the drag, for the 
ly, his mind befog evidently abstracted, and his remainder. You will, consequently, lose time 
eye turning frequently to the spot where he sup- by befog obliged to hold them in to the low rale 
posed I sat — I say supposed, for I had moved to of progress which he has sufficient strength k-3 
a more commodious seat near the door. The fat to achieve. You can’t get on without him; i 
landlady, in her night-cap and bed-gown, partially | team, as regards its speed, though composed oc 
enshrouded in a patchwork quilt, a red-headed four horses, is an unit The pace of the slowest 
ostler, and a huge grave looking mastiff, occu- the most leg-weary, the most beaten^ must focu- 
pied the passage ; these, with Ralph, the cnlight- tably be the pace of all. Therefore, look care- 
ened Black Harry, myself, and a phthisicy, asth- fully to jour weak horse; if he can’t work at tbc 
matic, wondering jack-daw, constituted the coun- collar, don’t let him stiffen his traces. Keep hist 
try banker’s audience. The grave, absorbed man in hand, so as to ensure his getting over the stage 
of business was, as I soon discovered, reading port at the average rate of the working part of yocr 
of Pope’s Rape of the Lock, and with about as team. 

much emphasis and discretion as he might have The banker frequently cast his eyes on me 
bestowed on an auctioneer’s catalogue. over his shoulder, and having been unfortunate — 

In about twenty minutes the distant horn of the victim of circumstances and coincidences — 1 
the cross mail was heard, and a bustle endued, felt infelicitous beneath his penetrating glance 
The fat landlady waddled off to bed, the ostler But as the sun rose above the eastern hills behind 
rushed out, the mastiff yelled, the jack-daw chat- us, and cast his rosy effulgence on the broad brosr 
tcred, Ralph rose, Harry took possession of the of Ralph’s particular friend, when it was from ti me 
lamp, and the banker ceased. 44 You’ll excuse to time turned towards me, a new spirit animated 

me, sir,” said the guor<^ 44 but I’ll be if you me : in the conscious majesty of innocence, I 

doesn’t read like a hangel ! I thought my boy threw off the coachman’s coat, and fully revealed 
Bob was summut, but this beats him out and out my features, for I could no longer submit to sues 
Why, you doesn’t stop, no— not to spell the long- evident suspicions. The banker gazeo at me 
cst word not votsomever.” long and critically — I met his glance with I hr 

“Where is our fellow passenger?” inquired adamantine apathy of a Stoic. He was ore- 
the banker. whelmed with confusion. 44 Sir,” said he, after a 

Just at that moment I rendered my back visi- pause, “ I have to beg your pardon. To be quite 
hie as I 8 talked out of the door-way. The banker candid, ideas within the last hour or so have ca- 
followed, and by the time the cross mail came up, tered my mind that you were fodentical with a 
we had all resumed our places, and were ready to certain scoundrel, who some years since fleeced 
start Black Harry had no sooner stowed away me and my banking brethren on the western road, 
the bags, than off we went at the most inspiriting to an enormous amount I see my error, and ghdir 
pace imaginable. Ralph, though young, was a apologize. The fellow, as I this instant recoOcet 
capital coachman : he understood the philosophy squinted.” (Now be it known, such is my fofir- 
of driving — pardon the digression, gentle reader — mity, that sometimes I squint, and sometimes 1 
although I protest against his following the old don’t, just as it happens.) 44 As,” continued the 
practice of holding the wheel-reins short He banker, “ squinting is perfectly incurable, except 
spared the showy but done-up tit that was put in infancy, it is quite clear that I have mistaken 
into his team, just to make up the number, and you for another man ; and, as ho was one of the 
let him have nothing to do but keep his pace, most consummate rascals in existence, of course 
while he made the real workers do the work. I am in duty bound to apologize for hiving h- 
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boored, even during a single instant, under so 
gross a misapprehension.*’ 

To have discouraged his advances — not to have 
listened to his story of the achievements of the 
gentleman with whom he had innocently con- 
founded me, however I might have felt, would 
have been in bad taste. u The person I alluded 
to, sir,” said he, “came westward, just after writs 
had been issued for a general election. He tra- 
velled with his wife and child — the former hand- 
some, but aristocratic, the latter beautiful and in- 
teresting — but, mark me, dumb. After having 
breakfasted at the head inn of the town, where 

Mr. , I forget his name, but we’ll call him 

Jones— thought proper to commence operations, 
he asked the landlord who were the principal 
bankers of the place ? * There is but one firm, 
sir,’ was the reply, * and their office is opposite.’ 

4 So near ; perhaps, then, as my gout is so dis- 
tressing (his loft foot was bandaged, and he walk- 
ed with a crutch,) one of the partners would fa- 
vour me with a short visit, if you would see him ; 
yourself, with my compliments.* * Certainly, sir.* 

‘ And be so good as order the horses to be put to 
— I shall be off in five minutes.* In a brief space 
one of the partners was introduced. ‘ Sir,* said 
Mr. Jones, 1 I’m much obliged for your conside- 
ration ; my business is short : I am in this part 
of the country on election matters, and it appears 
that Bank of England paper is received with 
great reluctance hereabout*.* ‘ The people, sir, 
have so long been accustomed to local notes, of 
which the circulation principally consists, that — ’ 
‘So I find; and I will, therefore, beg you to 
oblige me with your own paper for a couple of 
hundreds.' So sayihg, Mr. Jones threw four fifty 
pound Bank of England not os on the table, ad- 
ding, 1 By-the-bye, Sir, now I think of it, it will 
be os well, perhaps, if you’ll permit me, to open 
a small account with you while I’m in the neigh- 
bourhood. Let me see’ — taking out a banker’s 
book, and carelessly showing a counter-receipt 
for 500/. from one of the fir.4 London houses, 
dated only the day before, * I’ll draw in your fa- 
vour for five hundred pounds, or say four hun- 
dred and fifty, for which you’ll just give me your 
common acknowledgment.’ Here a servant en- 
tered the room, and hurriedly announced that 
the carriage was ready, and hi? mistress wait- 
ing. Mr. Jones snatched Ills crutch and hat, and 
taking the banker’s arm, hobbled towards the 
door, continuing the conversation 4 Y ou took up 
the four fifties V 4 1 did.' 4 Well, then, just draw 
the bill, and we’ll put across the road to your 
door ; you'll have done it before I can get in and 
settled, for this foot of mine, you see — bring out 
a pen with a dip of ink, and I’ll sign on the back 
of my hat. Some cheques, too ; my two hundred 
pounds won’t carry me out of the week scarcely — 
— this is Tuesday, isn’t it? Yes! — In election, 
earing, money flies— one scarcely knows how or 
where— but if it’s well spent, that's the point 
Excuse me for hurrying you, but I’m already 
late.’ . 

44 But there was nothing fraudulent in this,*” I 
Museum — VoL 23. No. 137. 


ventured to observe; 44 the gentleman dose the 
banker the favour — ” 

44 1 admit the term— he does the banker the 
favour of giving him Bank of England notes for 
his own paper, and makes him payee of a bill on 
the London firm for 450 L — ” 

44 Taking a common memorandum of the trans- 
action for his security — ” 

44 Granted : but hear me further.” 

44 1 can’t see where the robbery lies, for wj 
part,” said the coachman. 

u Hold your tongue, Ralph,” quoth his parties, 
lar friend : 44 you know nothing of business.” 

44 But if there was any thing wrong, begging 
your pardon, sir,” rejoined Ralph ; 44 why didn’t 
this man of business— this banker see into 
it?” 

44 Because,” said the banker, raising his voies, 
44 Jones was no common man : he would have 
deceived the devil himself! — Why he took in 
mer 

Here Black Harry, who had been leaning over 
the roof of the coach, startled us by trying to 
smother a laugh, which however completely mas. 
tcred him, so that after spluttering awhile as if 
he were suffocating, he burst out iqto a huge 
and hearty guffaw, in which all of us, including 
the reluctant banker, speedily joined. Ralph was 
the first to stop, 44 Steady, gentlemen,” said he in 
a very grave tone ; 44 steady, if you please, down 
this awkward hill ; my horses don’t exactly un- 
derstand the harmless joke : — that off-leadCr has 
won two gold cups — now he’s blind and a 
bolter — ” 

44 When you hear the result,” whispered the 
country banker — 

44 Silence, sir, if you please,” interrupted Ralph. 

44 What ! do you presume to—” 

44 Not one word more !” 

44 S’death — ” 

44 Hush : if you were any other man— except 
ing father — I’d knock you quietly off the box 
but for the sake of the other passengers : — the 
nags are all upon the fret” 

44 1 don’t see it” 

44 No— but I feel it : there’s no secrets so close 
as those which pass between a coachman and his 
team. The blind bolter’s cholicky, and there’s 
nothing so catching as fear or vice among four 
horses. I’ve known three downright good uns 
lie down at starting, one after another, because 
the fourth — a bad un — had set them the exam, 
pie.”' 

44 Well, but—” 

44 Hush y for Heaven's sake ! the effect of your 
voice — for you’re in a passion — is frightful. I 
feel it like a flash of lighfhing in the reiris. 
They’re used to my tones ; besides, you hear I 
speak as if nothing was the matter — I’ll apolo- 
gize presently — but pray keep your temper. 
There's a sharp turn — a whitewashed house — 
and a narrow bridge, all in this bit of a hill, with 
a turnpike at the foot of it : the fools always plant 
their gates at the top, the bottom, or the middle 
of a hill — Harry, don’t blow your horn. If you 
3 B 
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you utter another word, air, hell plunge aa sure 
iui you’re alive.” 

At this critical instant, the full force of which, 
lxang a practical man, of course I felt, the wo- 
man inside rattled down the off-blind, and thrust- 
ing her head out, shrieked at the very top of her 
^rill voice: “Stop, stop, I tell you there’s a 
mouse in the coach !” 

“By Jupiter! they*l-e gone! I’ve lost their 
mouthy" said Ralph, with admirable temper. 

“ Blow your horn, Harry; but begin gently, or 
they’ll get into a full gallop before old Drouzy 
can open the gate. Once through — they shall 
have their swing and welcome.” 

“ Are we really in danger, Ralph ?” anxiously 
i nquired the banker. 

“ Yes, sir ; but pray don’t bother me.” 

“ Murder ! murder !” vociferated the woman 
inside ; “ is the child to be frightened into fits 7” 

“ Harry, get on the roof and hold hard on her 
windpipe, or it’s all up with us : the bolter has 
f;ot the bit in his teeth.” 

“ No ! has he though 7” exclaimed Harry. 

“ Murder ! mur — ” 

We heard no more of the lady inside, although 
kcr head was still visible protruding from the 
window. Black Harry lay flat on the roof, and 
he held -her throat in his colossal clutch. We 
'lckily cleared the corner, shot over the bridge, 
through the turnpike, and got upon a long strip 
of flat road. There Ralph pitched into his team, 
r.nd soon brought them to their senses. “ If 1 
wasn’t afraid,” said he, “ of setting the wheels 
.on fire, I'd give ’em a three-mile gallop: but 
there’s nothing like stopping while you’re safe. 

Ralph now pulled up, and told Harry to gel 
’own and inquire how the lady felt The fol- 
lowing colloquy at the coach-door was the conse- 
quence. Harry. Now, ma’am, about this here 
mouse — Lady. Oh ! you villains, I’ll hang some 
of you — I only wish I knew which ! Harry. I’m 
r.ot agoing to say it am’t unpleasant to have 
warmint for an inside passenger, ’specially as 
you’re A lady, ma’am, and so worry frightful. 
l/idy. Don’t talk to me, fellow : I have been in 
danger of my life. Harry . Lord love you, ma’am, 
vou talks of a mouse — poor little harmless war- 
mint — as if — Lady. Such ruffianly treatment I 
r.cver heard of in my born days! Sec that I’m 
let down, man, at the next human habitation ! 
Harry. Hard words, ma’am, and all about a 
mouse ! If people toad and suppered at the regu- 
lar houses on the road, there wouldn’t be no 
mice; but if so be as passengers will bring bas- 
i cts o’ wittles into the wehiclc, what can they 
expect but warmint to nibble up the crumbs? 
Lady. Go along, fellow, it’s not of the mouse, 
but a mysterious hand that nearly throttled me — 
Harry. Oh! I doesn’t doubt it, ma’am; I heard 
you cut short in your paragraph. My vife is often 
:aken so ven she's retry undent. Her breath seems 
stopped; she can’t so much as say “ram’s 
horns;” and ven she comes to, von’t believe 
• carcely that somebody ha’n’t been half-strang- 
ling her. 
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“ That'll do, Harry,” said Ralph. The collo- 
quy ceased ; the coach-door was slammed ; Hany 
got up ; and as soon as he uttered, in a peedhr 
and significant tone, “ all’s right,” we- were again 
in motion. 

Ralph now began to express great contrition 
for having been compelled to be so disrespectful; 
but his particular friend, having seen the circum- 
stance in its right light, was already appeased, 
and at once put an end to Ralph’s medit ated 
volley of explanations and apologies. He new 
moved the previous question, and we resumed 
our debate. It did not appear what harm then 
could be in acting as Jones had acted. 

“ Well, we’ll waive that point, and allow ns 
to proceed,” said our respectable ca mp ngnem it 
voyage. “ At the next town, Jones played tbs 
same tune, but with variations. * I’ve opened a 
small account, said he, to the banker there, pro- 
ducing the acknowledgment with Messrs So-and- 
so, of So-and-so ; but upon consideration they art 
a little too far from the scene of my electioneering 
avocations ; I’m likely to get rather beyond tbs 
limits of their local circulation : besides, it seems 
to me that I shall want more cash than 1 ex- 
pected ; therefore, what I propose doing is tb» : 
imprimis, here is a hundred pound Bank of Eng- 
land bill, for which you’ll oblige roe with yocr 
own fives. Item, here are two hundred pound?’ 
worth of Messrs. So-and-so’s notes, for which 
you may as well also give me your own paper. 
Item, here is a cheque in your favour for th* 
four hundred and fifty pounds in Messrs- So-and- 
so’s hands, as per voucher : Item, here you hut 
my draft on Messrs, (naming the London firm 
and shewing the counter receipt) for an odd fcw 
hundred pounds, which, as you see, I paid into 
their house yesterday, os a reserve, if I wanted 
it, which I find I shall. Now, what you*vc to do 
is this ; first, you’ll give me your notes for tb« 
Bank of England and country paper which IN* 
handed to you — that’s three hundred : then, as 1 * 
the four hundred and fifty and the five hundred, 
making together nine hundred and fifty, H 
write on you instonter for two hundred, which 
you’ll bring me with the other three, all in yocr 
own paper, if you please, with a memoranda 
for the remaining seven huudred and fifty, ba- 
lance standing to my account. With five hos- 
dred I think I may get on for the remainder d 
this week.’ All this was done ; or, rather, for 
Banker was done — the compliment of exehangwf 
Bank-of- England and Messrs. So-and-ao’s paper 
for his own fives, dazzled him.” 

“ But where was the harm. Sir V* inquid 
Ralph. 

“ That’s the point," quoth Harry, who bad 
crawled over the roof and taken his seat b esi d e 
me ; “ how could things be more right, or saare 
squarercr 7 The gemman seems to have been a 
gemman — every inch of him, as I should saj. 
and knocks about his hundreds like nine^M 
If a few sich as him did but ride by thy coach — 
eh, Ralph ?” 

“ You’re a couple of fools !” quoth the 
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tepectable Banker. M Ybii, Sir,” added he, ad- 
airessing his humble servant (myself) M doubtless 
perceive ” 

“ Clearly,” interrupted I : “ he has now drawn 
«. second time on the London firm : first for four 
hundred and fitly, and now for five hundred, al- 
though, apparently, he had not more than the 
latter amount in their hands !” 

“ Just so ; and what do you think he did, at a 
place only ten miles more westward ?” 

u Heaven knows where his effrontery would 
end !” 

“ Why, Sir, he got a banker to come to his 
inn, as before, and told the old story : ‘ I’ve opened 
two little accounts,’ said he, 4 at A. and B. 
(naming the towns he had come through), but I 
am advised that neither of them will be suffi- 
ciently centrical for my purposes. I must, there- 
fore, though with some reluctance, transfer the 
two accounts to your house, which is more con- 
venient to the arena of my operations. And 
yet — no— upon reflection, as they’ve been very 
civil, it would not be gentlemanly, at one fell 
swoop, to bring matters to a balance. Let me 
see (exhibiting his vouchers)— on the first, in- 
stead of for four-hundrcd-and-fifly, I’ll only write 
for three hundred ; from the second, instead of 
of seven-hundred-and-fifty, I’ll only take five 
hundred ; and, to secure myself against any in- 
convenience that might arise from the deficiency, 
111 draw in your favour on my bankers in town 
for three or four hundreds. I paid in Jive last 
night (shewing the receipt), in the event of an 
emergency. Here are two fifties, Bank-of Eng- 
land notes, for which you’ll oblige me with your 
more negotiable papbr. I’ll draw on you at once 
for three hundred, and you’ll give me your ac- 
knowledgement for the balance, which will be — 
how much ? Three and five are eight, and five 
are thirteen hundred-pounds.’ ” 

“I begin to smoke,” said Harry; “he’s made 
five hundred clear booty, and increased what you 
calls his wouchers to nigh upon three thousand. 
Crikey ! what a genus !” 

“ I suppose,” quoth Ralph, “ he went down 
along at the rate of arithmetical progression — 
drawing upon all, and sacking a large amount at 
every town.” 

44 Precisely so,” rejoined the Banker ; “ and by 
the time he, reached the seaport, which was the 
preconcerted bourne of his operations, he had 
nearly three thousand pounds in his pocket, 
which, with the assistance of a Jew, and at a 
©light per centage, he turned into gold, and em- 
barked for the Continent” 

44 Capital !” exclaimed Ralph. 

“Talking of capital,” said Harry, “the gem- 
man seems to have started with a capital of five 
hundred pounds, vich he paid into the London 
bankers.” 

“ And which,’ 1 quoth the Banker, “ I must tell 
you, he drew out again the next morning, before 
he started from town: this enabled him to sport 
the Bank-of-England paper, which was the pivot 
of his fraud i” 


“ Well, Sir, and pray what became cf him, 
and his beautiful wife, and the interesting dumb 
child?” 

“ Never heard a syllable of them after ; they 
did me to the amount of six hundred pounds 
which still stands to the account of * Profit anu 
Loss,’ in the ledger.” 

Now this I knew to be an infernal lie. Th% 
fact is, that about a year after my embarkation 
at Falmouth, he had received intelligence of my 
whereabout I was then on the Continent. 
Maria and the boy had quitted me, and proceed-, 
ed, with plenty of cash, for St Petersburg, whes* 
she hoped to make a splendid market of her un- 
rivalled charms. He had employed one of tlw 
most worthy, most excellent, but most acute at- 
torneys in the universe to pursue me. Thr< 
gentleman was a profound classical scholar, but 
knew nothing of any European language except 
his own. Notwithstanding this drawback, by 
sheer professional acumen he found me. I had 
been grossly illuscd. Being without papers, tbs 
police had shuffled me from one state into another 
(os watchmen were wont, in old times, to pom 
an intoxicated gentleman through the parishes 
and wards of Westminster and London) until I 
became almost weary of existence. The Austri- 
ans had trundled me over the border, into the do 
minions of the Sardinian monarch, and the foolish 
police of this sovereign, instead of quietly getting . 
rid of me by setting me a foot beyond their N 
jurisdiction, absurdly conveyed me to a state- 
prison, in which, with two gens-d'-armes, watch- 
ing me night and day, I languished for more than 
a year. At length the attorney arrived with let- 
ters from the British Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, on the credit of which the ultra jackasses 
handed him over a sum of one thousand pounds, 
of which they had recklessly despoiled me. They 
wanted the attorney to take me home with him, 
but this he declined. They insisted, and he cursed, 
them heartily for their impudence, in supposing 
that he would condescend to travel with a swind- 
ler — for this, in the heat of passion, he so far fos- 
got himself as to designate me. I, however, 
have long since forgiven him, for we have come 
together since, and the pure excellence of his 
heart has been made manifest to me. I have 
become under obligations to him, which I most 
gladly acknowledge. He is a good, man, and I 
would part with a finger to serve him. He de- 
parted by the diligence ; but scarcely had he pro- 
gressed a league, when a light cart, containing 
two gens-d'-armes and myself overtook him. 
My official companions insisted on his consider- 
ing me as his prisoner. He, in reply, by means 
of an interpreter, told them candidly he’d see 
them in the naughty place first — he did not like 
me, and would not have me. He had received 
enough to cover his client’s debt and his own ex- 
penses, and he wasted nothing more. They 
might do what they pleased with my carcase — 
he had no claim to it I entreated him to take 
me home and transport me, so sick was I of Sar- 
dinian incarceration! but he was obdurate. 
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It would be uninteresting to state by what 
Means I emancipated myself from the clutches 
•f my Sardinian friends ; suffice it to say that 
they were, in the upshot, as they candidly con- 
ft essd in a paragraph circulated by means of 
their Consuls, among the leading journals of 
Europe and America, “pretty particularly” sorry 
that they had ever meddled with me — the asinine 
dolts ! 

To return td my position : I began to strike a 
balance, mentally, as regarded the account be- 
tween myself and Ralph's “particular friend.” 
Thus it stood with us : — He, no matter how, or 
under what circumstances (I detest detail — and 
am always for leaping to conclusions), had ad- 
vanced Jones 6Q0Z-, and perhaps expended nearly 
a hundred more in the journey to the Italian do- 
minions of his Sardinian majesty. On the other 
hand, there was the round thousand, of which I 
had been pillaged, and which thousand had been 
banded over, by my foreign friends, to the attor. 
»cy. The following, I think, was therefore our 
position in figures : — 

MmLTtft Ace, with Ralph's ‘Particular Friend.’ 


Dr. 

To Gash advanced to Jones 600 

Expenses and Interest 100 

Balance in my favour 300 


X1000 

Per contra Cr. 

By cash received of the Sardinian 

Nincompoops 1000 

£1000 

At this statement, I flatter myself, no mercan- 
tile man could cavil. There was a clear bal- 
ance in my favour of 300/., and I resolved on 
getting it, as in duty bound (for charity begins 
at home), by hook or by crook : It was, I felt, 
perfectly useless to make a straight-forward busi- 
ness-like demand. The account could evidently 
be closed only by some diplomatic proceeding on 
my part— some little rue de guerre, at the suc- 
cess of which he would, of course, be glad, so 
highly respectable os he seemed; for it would 
relieve a heavy load from his conscience. His 
position was this : — Having stigmatized Jones as 
a swindler, and virtually acknowledged that the 
1000/. taken from the latter might be considered 
as some of the fruits of that gentleman’s mone- 
tary speculations, he, in pocketing the balance 
Was, pro ( onto , a receiver of stolen goods. He 
must have felt that, in his profit-and-loss books, 
he oughtto stand thus : — ■“ By profit on a swind- 
ling transact^!, 300/.” What a situation was 
this fora British country banker! How he 
must have passed his nights ! A mode occurred 
to me by whioh he might be relieved, and I need 
scarcely say that I determined to adopt it 
While I was brooding upon the details of my 
scheme. Black Harry again clambered over the 
joef of (he coach, to tell Ralph he wished “ to 
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drive a trifle— -’cause he liked to keep Us kal 
in, and had summut to say, quite private, totes 
gemmen en the box. Arter you’ve got down 
this here hill, Ralph, why then, if it suits you is 
see to the blunderbuss and bags, vy Ax par- 

don, sir,” added he to me, “ but I’m a ■***"»g on 
your skirt, and there’s summit in the pocket vet 
isn’t wery soft” 

1 thought I should have fainted !— feinted un- 
der the mingled feelings of surprise, hope, antici- 
pation, and delight! “Summut vot is’nt wery 
soil” in the pocket of Gruel’s rhnbarb coloured 
coat — his official garmeut — his confidential coot! 
With great trepidation I withdrew the skirt from 
beneath Black Harry. 

In so doing I contrived to satisfy myself^ that 
in the poqket there was an oblong substance, ra- 
ther dense, feeling like a book. Not to excite sus- 
picion, I so far mastered my intense curiosity — 
as to remain motionless — Black Harry took the 
reins and Ralph went behind. The dawn had 
long since glimmered, but the handsome gas- 
lamps that flanked one side of the road leading in- 
to the town which we were about to enter rhTI 
cast a yellow flickering light against the long 
rows of new habitations on each side of the way. 
“ Now, sir,” said Black Harry, to the Banker, 
“ that ’ere Ralph’s not a bad un — and seeing an 
I’m a friend of hiz’n, and he’s offended yon, by 
his wery proper impurrence (ax your pardon far 
saying so — ven the lady inside fell so worry 
frightened about the mouse, and so forth) vy I 
can’t do batter nor make it up for him. How ? 
you’ll ax. Vy ant I agoing to tell you ? Many’s 
the rig you has seen, in your time, in course ; but 
I’ll shew you a reg’lar out and outer. Consam 
my bones if ever I did afore, but twice to please a 
marquis — and vonce, ven I drove the North 
Highflyer — all for to gratify a sporting Countess, 
vot had rode all night on the box to see life — but 
as your’c Ralph’s parti klar — vy here goes. — 
Notice how I’ll tickle a hole in the front pane of 
this here lamp vith the last knot o’ the vip— rich 
mind me, must blow out the light, though it 
shant be bigger nor a pea.” So saying, Harry, 
by an admirable movement of his wrist (he was 
a capital whip and flanked a near leader better 
than any man I ever saw) — carried the point of 
whip plump against the lamp he was passing — 
a beautiful star, having a well defined circular 
hole for its nucleus, was the consequence; the 
breeze, blowing in bang through the aper- 
ture, instantly extinguished the light, to the 
Banker’s amazement — and must 1 confess it? — 
e’en posited as I was, to my deep admiration. 
He operated with equal skill on every lamp he 
passed ; our prospect in advance was bright, but 
we left all in darkness behind us. The watch- 
men began to awake and raise an .alarm — the 
regular extinction of the lamps, one after the 
other, appalled them. They had perhaps been 
dreaming of earthquakes or other phenomena, 
and most vehemently worked at their rattles, 
Windows were thrown up* and a line of heads, 
some with nightcaps, and some without, appealed 
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tit the second floor windows. Harry went on 
triumphantly in his extinguishing cause in spite 
of the Banker’s agonies. M My good fellow,” 
exclaimed the latter, 44 thank you-r-thank you a 
thousand times ! How very gratified I feel ! 
Your kind intentions — but really, don’t let me 
trespass — that’s quite enough.” — “ Oh ! I’ll go 
through the piece now I’ve begun — Yoicks !*Yo 
over!” ” Nay, but I assure you — for Heaven’s 
sake desist! Remember my respectability”— 
** In course, or vy should I exert myself so — there 
she goes!” — * You’re very kind — but all the 
people know me — let me beg of you — d — n it 
aU ! There’s Sir Tiffin Mongooz looking out! 
Sir Tiffin — with whom I’ve business — The devil ! 
Ralph — Stop' him !— on the box too— Ralph ! 
Harry, you beast ! consider my station ! D — n 
it, this is too cruel. — Sir Tiffin sees me ! If I 
were but inside ! Ralph !” 

Ralph protested, but without avail. Black 
Harry would not be checked in his friendly ef- 
forts to make up the breach which he supposed 
to exist between his friend, and his friend’s 
^particular friend,” by a display of his own in- 
comparable skill in blowing out the lamps as if 
by magic, for it was scarcely possible to detect 
the lightning-like lash of his whip. Before Ralph 
could perforce resume the reins, notwithstanding 
the attraction of Black Horry’s skill, I had be- 
come absorbed. Sir Tiffin Mongooz whose “ lo- 
cal habitation,” since his return with a large for- 
tune from India, 1 had vainly attempted to dis- 
cover — was my schoolfellow; we had been at 
the University together ; there too* a singular docu- 
ment in existence between myself and Aim, which, 
now, that I could get at him, might realize me a 
golden crop. Judging from the flannels, with 
which his head was enveloped, he could not be 
well. So much the better, but then the banker — 
a id Gruel ! I quietly thrust my hand into the 
rhubarb-coloured coat, took out a pocket book, 
and began to scan its content and the memo- 
randa it contained, with the quiet care'ess air of 
one to whom they were familiar. I have said in 
a preceding specimen of my autobiography, that 
no men are so liable to gross errors in minor 
particulars as your most accomplished scoundrels, 
and that these errors luckliy lor the world, now 
and then hang them. Had Gruel as many lives 
as a cat, there was enough in the pocket book to 
put him out of the way by the necessary number 
of marginal notes of “ sus : per col in so many 
judges* copies of calendars. Instead of going on to 
an outpart, I alighted at once : — but, to confess 
the truth, sought a lew hours repose, being com- 
pletely undecided, as to whom, in justice to my- 
*ei£ I should operate on first — sleek Erasmus 
Gruel, Ralph’s “ particular friend,” or that social 
•crony of my youthful days, Brigadier General 
Sir Tiffin Mongooz. 
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From the Edinburgh Review. 

1. Excursions in India % including a Walk over 
the Himalaya Mountains to the Sources of the 
Jumna and the Ganges. By Captain Thomas 

| Skinner. 2 vols. 8m London, 1832. 

2. Pen and Pencil Sketches, from the Journal of 
a Tour w India. By Captain Mundy, late 
Aid-de-Camp to Lord Combermere. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1832. 

3. Tours in Upper India, and in Parts of the 
Himalaya Mountains ; with an Account of the 
Native Princes. By Major Archer, late Aid- 
de-Camp to Lord Combermere. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1833. 

The recent extensions of our arms and our in- 
fluence over the Upper Provinces of India, and 
for into the Himalaya Mountains, has called into 
action the pens of an uncommon number of 
agreeable and instructive tourists. Indeed, the 
accession made to our knowledge of India, alto- 
gether, within the last few years, from the jour- 
nals of various travellers, has been very great ; 
and it may be remarked as a circumstance which 
at first sight may appear singular, that nearly the 
whole of them have been persons whom accident 
or some casual official duty carried into the 
East, for a short limited period only ; and that 
where these journals were the productions of men 
long familiar with the manners and the natives 
of the East, the particular route which they des- 
cribe is a new and untrodden one. Our oldest 
possessions in India are, perhaps, those of which 
a general reader is likely to know least This, 
after all, is quite natural, and what happens 
nearer home. It is akin to comparative igno- 
rance in which the great body of us generally 
are regarding the scenery or singularities of our 
own country. A man of curiosity and research who 
goes to I.sdia, with the intention of spending 
there many years of his life, even if he has formed 
a fixed resolution to describe, at some future pe- 
1 riod, its natural and moral situation, unless be 
resolutely adheres to his determination of mark- 
ing down, at the first moment, the impression* 
made on his mind by tire scenes afound him, and 
by the characters of the individuals or classes 
whom he meets with, will soon find that much of 
the spirit of lively and striking observation has 
evaporated. Anxious for the perfect accuracy of 
his information, he delays from day to day, and 
from year to year, his final judgment and des- 
cription, till he discovers that every thing which 
he sees has lost its interests ; and, like those who 
have gone before him, he finds it hard to imagine 
that what has so long been familiar to himself 
and to all with whom he « in habits of inter- 
course, can be an object of curiosity to any one 
else. The case is different with th who come 
and who go as strangers. Every thing to them 
the hue of novelty ; the contrast of sccncrv 
or mamfers strikes them vividly ; and they know, 
that if they do not sioze the moment presented 
them to describe what excites thehr wonder, they 
will speedily be far removed r rom any means of 
correct or authentic description 
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authors* the title# of wboae works are 
profile# to the p resent Article, appear to be all 
of this latter class. Tbs hut two of them accom- 
panied Lord Cotnbermere as his aides-de-camp, 
during his temporary residence in India: the 
first belonged to a Kmg’s regiment stationed in 
that country. All of them write with liveliness, 
intelligence, and goodhumour. From travellers 
situated as they were, we are not to look for any 
profound observation on manners or nstl ^a l 
character; nor for any intimate acquaintance 
with the history, literature, or domestic usages 
of the various races of men whom they visited. 
But they abound in what, to the reader who is 
in search of amusement, is generally folly as 
gratifying, — lively representations of all that 
strikes the eye as new, beantifol, or strange; 
descriptions of the external appearance, and of 
the more obvious manners of the natives ; accounts 
of introductions to native courts ; and spirit-stir- 
ring recitals of lion and tiger hunts, enlivened 
by their risks, dangers, and escapes. The route 
of all of them, with some exceptions, is nearly 
the same — from Calcutta, by Lucknow, to Agra 
and Del|u; thence to Meerut, the great military 
station in ^he upper provinces; and then for- 
ward to the countries on and beyond the Sutlej, 
or the sublime mountain scenery above Hurdwar, 
towards the sources of the Ganges and Jumna. 
In descending to the lower provinces, Captain 
Mundy and Major Archer visited the camp of 
Sindia, and the province of Bundelcund; and 
they describe a tract of country of which little 
lias been written ; though it brings us close on 
the districts whose history and present situation 
have been 60 well illustrated by General Malcom 
and Colonel Tod. 

It would be vain, to think of following these 
travellers through the numerous and diversified 
objects that excited their attention. We shall 
give a few extracts, which, better than any re- 
marks of OUF9, will show the nature of their jour- 
nals, and of the objects that excited their attention. 

Captain Mundy being ordered to join the 
Commander-in-chief at Cawnpore, about six hun- 
dred and fifty miles from Calcutta, set off from 
lhat city with two friends, all travelling dak (post) 
in their palankeens. 

“ To those uninitiated into the mysteries of 
Indian travelling,” says he, “ the prospect of 
a journey of sixliundred miles, night and day, 
rn a hot climate, enclosed in a sort of coffin-like 
Aceptacle, carried on the shoulders of men, is 
somewhat alarming; but to one more accustomed 
to that mode of locomotion, the palankeen 
would, perhaps, prove less fatiguing and har- 
rassing for a long journey, than any other con- 
veyance. The horizontal or reclining position 
is naturally the most easy to the body ; and the 
exhaustion consequent upon a journey in the 
heat of the day, generally secures to the trav- 
eller as much sleep during the cooleahours of 
the night, as the frequent interruption^, of the 
bearers at the several stages will allow him to 
enjov. I had laid in a good store dftea, sugar, 
end biscuits, a novel, some powder, and shut, 
a gun, and. a_ sword, and plenty of blankets, as 
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a defence against the coldness of the night 
Our baggage consisted of a dozen boxes (p«Ur- 
ras) appended to bamboos, and carried by mea: 
these, with two torch -bearers (mussalgees) to 
each palankeen, completed oar cavalcade. ’ — 
Sketches, p. 2. 

The amusing journal^ of Bishop Heber haw 
rendered the Upper Provinces so familiar to every 
reader, that we hasten over them to tbe wild and 
beautiful scenery of the Himalaya mountains, 
which are now frequented by numbers of aor 
countrymen for the purpose of recruiting their 
health, exhausted on the burning plains of His- 
dustan. The Gorkha war subjected to us a Urge 
extent of these mountains; and the smaller Seikh 
chieftains on the south of the Sutlej having placed 
themselves under the British protection, tbe range 
of our influence has been widely enlarged; the 
farthest western boundary of our dominions now 
corresponding with the farthest eastern advance 
of Alexander the Great — a striking proof of the 
superiority maintained by the nations of Europe 
at an interval of two thousand years. The 
country itself is one of the most beautiful and ro- 
mantic in the world. 

“A little above Hurdwar, so celebrated for 
its great fair, lies the valley of Dboon, which, 
says Captain Skinner, “ in all respects deserves 
the name of beautiful. It lies between the 
Himalaya mountains and a low range that 
bounds the plains, and serves as alt outer wall 
to the formidable fastnesses that divide India 
from Tartary and Thibet. It has every variety 
of sceneiy, and the Ganges and Jumna flow 
through it. The road into the valley is a very 
fine one, cut over the river (Ganges) in the 
bosom of the hills, and built up with masonry 
on the outward side. Doow&ll&h, which a 
about eighteen miles from Hurdwar. was the 
name of the ground on which we encamped the 
first day of our halting within the valley. The 
road was for some time level ; it then wound 
over a richly wooded hill, making one of the 
most beautiful passes I ever beheld, not ex- 
cepting even the magnificently wild one within 
a short distance of Kandy in Ceylon, which 
I had always considered the most superb piece 
of Eastern scenery in the world. The viev 
from this pass, however far exceeded it. It 
was bounded by the Himalaya mountains— 
the snowv, range, white and clear as possible. 
The sun had not long risen, and I could gaie 
without being dazzled at all the beauties it il- 
luminated. Below and above the road was 
thickly wooded, and displayed a great varietv 
of foliage, while the creepers, which are so nu- 
merous and so rich in this country, wonnd 
about tbe rocks and the trees in the lovliest 
manner.”— Excursitms y i. pp. 189 — 204. 

As our travellers rise into the higher ranges 
of hills, the difficulties of moving forward in- 
crease, and the scenery becomes wilder and more 
majestic. Mountains rise in successive ridges 
peak over peak, ending in those crowned with 
eternal snow; deep, and gloomy, and narrow 
banks enclose the streams, which are passed only 
by a huge tree thrown across, or by a rude sus- 
pension-bridge ; all is silence and solitude. 
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m We begin to find our traveNiag the most 1 
laborious and novel that can be imagined,” 
says Captain Skinner u Alter scrambling up 
the face of a rocky hill this morning, we were 
forced to elide down a polished surface of 
stone, with not a place to rest the foot on, as 
well as the comfortable prospect of an uninter- 
cupted fall of many feet, should we swerve 
from our coufse. No description can convey 
an idea of the usual style or a day’s journey 
over the Himalaya. Lines of irregular peaks 
towering one above the other, and in every re- 
lation possible to each other, oblige you to be 
constantly climbing np or sliding down. In 
every depth we find a roaring torrent to pass, 
and on every height an almost inaccessable 
rock to scale.” — Ibid. p. 2G2. 

“ We are now placed opposite a strange - 
looking village, named Burkotee, perched 
upon the summit of a high rock, overhanging 
the stream. It seems unconnected with 
mountains about it as if torn from them by 
some convulsion of nature. Behind it rises a 
-wood ; and below the Jumna Hows round seve- 
ral Islands, and among the tall trees of some of 
them browse many deer — they form, in fact, 
many mi nature parks ; and I regret that such 
beautiful scenes could not be removed to a coun- 
try where they could be more frequently 
visited. 1 have beheld nearly all the celebra- 
ted scenery of Europe, which poets and paint- 
ters have immortalized, and ot which all the 
tourists in the world have been enamoured, but 
I have seen it surpassed in these unfrequented , 
and almost unknown regions. Although I 
have seen the Alps; although I have witness- 
ed the sun rise from the summit of Mount 
Ktna, certainly one of the grandest objects in 
Europe, my awe and astonishment, so far from 
being diminished by such scenes, exceed all I 
felt when I first saw 

4 Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps ariss !’ 

1 was almost sorry that l could not cast off the 
ties of another world, as it were, and remain 
in these mountains for ever !” — P. 207. 

Akin to these feelings were those of the other 
journalists. Captain Mundy judiciously points 
out one circumstance, which all travellers have 
found to give a great superiority to the views in 
the Alps over most other mountain scenery. 
After describing the expansive prospect from Simla 
to the south, over the low ranges of hills and the 
ocean-like plains of Hindostan, he continues : — 

“ The attributes of the northern prospect 
from Simla are still more grand ; the valleys 
are more extensive, the mountains of more ex- 
panded proportions than those of the south 
view, assuming more the appearance of ranges, 
and rising gradually one obove the other, until 
the panorama is majestically terminated by the 
snowy crescent of the Great Himalaya Belt, 
Fading 1 on either hand into indistinct distance. 
In fine weather, these stupendous icy peaks 
cut the dark blue sky with such sharp distinct- 
aeasof outline, that their real distance of sixty or 
seventy miles is, to the eye of the gazer, dimi- 
liahed to one tenth part. During a residence 
>f nearly two years in Switzerland, the first 


object that my eyes opened upon every morn* 
ing was the snow-clad summit of Mount Blanc ; 
and 1 thought that a glorious sight. But the 
glaciers that now lorm, next to the Omnipo- 
tent Being who created them, my first objects 
of matutine contemplation, present a battalion 
of icy pinnacles, amongst which Mount Blanc, 
with his pitiful fifteen thousand feet, would 
scarcely be admitted in the rear rank ! But, 
belle Suisse! let me hasten to do you justice 
on another point : though Himala may boast 
of loftier mountains, and throw her Ganges 
and Jumna into the scale against your off- 
spring, Rhine and Rhone, where are her lakes 
of Leman and Constance ? She has none. 
In my tours through these hills I never saw a 
body of water, collected in one spot, that co- 
vered an acre of land. This lamentable defi- 
ciency of that most requisite ingredient of sce- 
nery, and necessary of life, creates a hiatus in 
the Himalayan scenery which is not to be 
supplied. The eye, fatigued with the rugged 
profile and sombre tint of the mountains, and 
the brown horror of the pine-forests, yearns for 
the refreshment and repose which it .would en- 
joy in the contemplation of such a tyke as that 
of Thun, reflecting in its mirrored surface, dot- 
ted with sails, the blue sky above, and, in its 
soft medium, giving a flattering double of the 
impending scenery.” — Sketches, i. pp. 233 — 

It is now well ascertained that these moun- 
tains are by much the highest of our globe; some 
of them approaching to 27,000 feet of elevation 
above the sea. Even the passes, which lead to 
the farther ranges, are as lofty as the top of 
Mount Blanc. 

u The passes leading from the lower hiHs to 
Kanowr, through the first snow range, are no 
less than fifteen, some of them of easier pas- 
sage than others. The Shaitool is nearly 
1G, 000 feet, and the Borendo, which 1 had the 
pleasure to visit, is 15,200 feet, although one 
of the peaks, which serve as gateways, is fully 
16,000. From the top of this there was a mag- 
nificent view into Kanowr.” — Archer’s Tour , 
i. p. 336. 

The sudden rise of these mountains from the 
burning plains of India, by producing a rapid 
change in the climate, has proved an invaluable 
resource tp our countrymen, exhausted by the dis- 
eases incident to that country, 

“ Quitting the plains,” says Major Archer, 

their peculiar productions are soon lost, and 
the heart of the exile responds with feelings of 
leasure at meeting with the flowers and trees of 
is native land ; doubts of their identity were 
only to be dispelled by repeated gatherings. 
The violet and hawthorn were among the ear- 
liest; wild pears, holly, and bramble soon appear, 
and then come the pines. These remembrances, 
with an elastic bracing air renovating the body, 
gave health to the spirits; it was then that home 
and its endearing associations seemed nearer 
than the distance permitted it to be. The cli- 
mate of the hills, according to our feelings, is 
the most delicious and agreeable in the world ; 
and to thooft Europeans who have suffered from. 
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the diseases incidental to the plains of Hindoo- 
tan ? it presents a sure and certain resource for 
their restoration to health and spirits. To the 
Upper Provinces the advantage is incalculable ; 
for the distance of the hills from several of the 
large civil and military stations is within the 
compass of a few days’ journey, and mostly 
within thirty-six or forty-eight hours dark tra- 
velling. As a relief to a residence in the plains, 
and exposure to the burning liot winds, and, 
no less oppressive weather on the cessation of 
the rains, the climate can only be justly ap- 
preciated by those who have been fortunate 
enough to experience its beneficial and invi- 
gorating effects.”-—'* In Kanowr, theprovince 
just beyond this high ridge, the rains are not 
periodical, but quite irregular as to time and 
amount, at least with reference to throe of the 
plains. In consequence, the inhabitants en- 
joy a climate more agreeable and delightful 
than any other yet known ; so it is said by 
Europeans who have resided there. European 
fruits and roots are indigenous to the soil, and 
are produced without much horticultural sci- 
ence or labour.” — lb. pp. 336-9. 

The inhabitants of the mountains arc represen- 
ted as honest, frank, and hospitable, cheerful and 
gay, fond of dancing and singing, good-humour- 
ed and kind, but indolent, and what in mountain 
countries is uncommon, devoid of courage or en- 
terprise. It is well known that among them, by 
a singular custom, a family of several men have 
only one wife in common. 

u I asked a pretty young women of about 
eighteen years of age, who had come out to 

E resent us with a bowl of raspberries, how many 
usbands she had ? — * Only four,’ was the re- 
ply.—' And ull alive ' Why not ?' She ques- 
tioned me in return, and asked where my coun- 
try was. ' And where is your wife,?’ was the 
next enquiry. On mv declaring 1 had none, 
an universal cry of ' Bah, Bah ! djoot djoot ?’ 
A lie, a lie ! showed how little they believed 
me. 1 found it impossible to convince them 
of my veracity, and I fear 1 lost a little in the 
estimation of my mountain friends by asserting 
so 'palpable an absurdity as any man being 
without a wife appears to them.”—" The young 
population is not very great, but the likeness 
that prevails in a village B from the singular in- 
termixture that occurs from the mode of mar- 
riage is so strong, that it seems puzzling to dis- 
cover the different children. The eldest broth- 
er is the father, par excellence, of each Family, 
and on his death, that office devolves on the 
next, and so on. Till all die in the course of na- 
ture, there can be no orphans. Such an insti- 
tution of marriage is for the purpose of keep- 
ing property as much in one family os possible, 
an equal division of it being the custom of in- 
heritance ; and where so much labour is neces- 
sary to cultivate the soil, and good soil so diffi- 
cult to obtain, it seems important to prevent 
its being broken into portions so small as not 
to be able to afford food for their possessors. 
Their crops being the only subsistence of the 
mountaineers, ana their land so limited, it was 
necessary, too, to devise a means of prevent- 
ing an overgrown population. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that people who are still 


buried in the most hopeless darkness, skosU 
have fallen upon such apian.” — Skinner’s Ex- 
cursions, i. p. 236. 

The reasons here assigned for this shgate 
usage, we have no doubt are the real ones ; par- 
ticularly the last, which is at the root of the otter. 
We learn that the travellers sometimes found (fig. 
culty in getting corn, the villagers declaring ttet 
they had none for themselves; and even where sow 

was found, they were unwilling to sell it, a sms 

proof that they had no superfluity. The exem 
of population in which this unnatural aston t> 
pairs to have originated, has produced its otter 
ordinary malignant effects, — a partial slave-trade, 
and infanticide. Several young women were af- 
fered for sale to gentlemen of the party by tteir 
parents ; and the excuse was, that it was the cus- 
tom, for they had more women in their vifira 
than they knew what to do with. Major Areter 
informs us that the practice of infanticide 
bat is resorted to by those only whose of 

subsistence are limited, and that in this case ft. 
males alone are the victims. The diflerent foe* 
explain one another in a melancholy way. 

The mode of putting children to sleep by tin 
action of water mentioned by former travellers, s 
again described. 


i j i. - , 11 , a » c nugni oe a year or two 
was laid by its mother on a charpoy (bedstead) 
placed on a sloping green bank, along the top 
of which ran a small spring stream. A niece i 
bark introduced through the embankment, con 
ducted a slender spout of water, which fellat tte 
height of about half a foot, on the crown of tk 
infant’s head. It was fast asleep when I wi; 
nessed the process! The natives believe thai 

J a ,£ re . at fortifier of the constitution.— 
Mundy s Sketches , i. p. 244. 


Goitres are frequent, which, with whalrwr 
truth, they ascribe to the snow water. 

In descending from the northern mountaha. 
our travellers passed through the territories of 
the Sumroo Begum, a name familiar to oar eoro- 
trymen in India ; and as the acoount*grv?n of ter 
history by Major Archer seems to be more au- 
thentic than any we have met with, we shaD n a- 
ture to extract it, though somewhat long. A fe- 
male sovereign and warrior, in such a count** 
India, will, by most of our readers, be rerardte 
as rather a novelty. ® 


airaanan is the city and head-quarters c 
the Begum Somroo, who possesses the eouafr 
around u a life-fief or jagheer ; which, orir 
nally estimated at six, w, by her extreme zk 
management, made eight lacs annually Ta 
history Of this remarkable woman is suck tfci 
a slight and perhaps imperfect account s 
rather glance at it, may prove of interest.”— > h 
early life she was a nautch girl, but who he 
parents were, or from what part of the couatr 
she came, is now lost to information' it u 
however, conjectured, from her exees&u 
fairness of complexion, and peculiar fattens 
that her family were of northern extm ‘ 
Her attractions and accomplishments sa 
the attentions of a German adventurer by j 
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Bomroo, which, it appears, was an appellative 
given him for his constant sombre and melan- 
choly appearance. It was this miscreant who 
superintended the murder of the English gen- 
tlemen of the factory at Patna, in 1763. Fly- 
ing from the resentment of the British, who 
shortly afterwards recaptured Patna, Somroo 
bent nis course fbr Upper India, and entered 
the service of the Rajah ofBhurtpore, and sub- 
sequently of other native chiefs, until, from fa- ] 
vourable circumstances, which were taken ad. 
vantage of by his abilities, he beoame possessed 
of a large space of country to the north-east of 
Delhi. He died in full possession of his pow- 
er. The Begum subsequently married a 
Frenchman, but by neither of these unions 
had she any children, at least none are now 
alive.”— Tour, i. p. 170. 

It appears that her second husband, Le Vassu, 
having tired of his barbaric dignity, medita- 
ted a return to Europe, and collected all the 
jewels, money, and valuables which he coaid 
amass, to carry off along with them. The Begum 
had discernment enough to foresee that in Eu. 
rope her consequence was gone, and that she 
must be at her husband's discretion. She dis- 
sembled her dislike, but resolved to frustrate the 
plan. She privately comm unicated to some of the 
officers of her troops her husband's intentions : 

“ To her husband she spoke of false fears of 
detection, and pointed out the dishonour that 
must attach itself to their act of desertion ; and, 
for her own part, vehemently protested, that 
she would die by her own hand, rather than be 
compelled to return by force.” — “It was solemn, 
ly agreed between them, that in case of being in- 
terrupted, they should both die by their own 
hands.” — “ At the dead of night he mounted his 
elephant, and she got into her palankeen. At 
the appointed spot the ambush was ready, and 
all things answered the Begum’s intentions. 
The opposing party soon made the escort of 
the Begum and her husband fly. The attend- i 
ants ran to inform him that the Begum had 
shot herself. In the noise and confusion many 
matchlocks had been let off, so that he could 
not tell if her having been molested was prob- 
able or not. On rushing to her Palankeen to 
ascertain the truth, he was alarmed by the i 
clamour and apparent affliction of those who 
aurrounded it; and, upon a towel saturated 
with blood being shown him, as confirmation 
of the Begum’s having destroyed herself, he 
placed a pistol to his head ana shot himself. 
The Begum, who till then had never appeared 
in male society, threw open the blinds of her 
palankeen and mounted an elephant. She 
narrangued the troops upon her attachment to 
them, and her opposition to the commanA) of 
her husband ; she professed no other afsire 
than to be at their head, and to share her 
wealth with them. The novelty of the situa- 
tion lent energy to her action, and eloquence 
to her language ; and amid the acclamations 
of the soldiers, she was led back in triumph to 
the camp.” 

From this time she assumed the personal com- 
mand of the army, and directed the whole affairs 
jof her territories 


41 Colonel Skinner, we are told, during hit xtr- 
vioe with the Mahrattas, has often seen her, 
then a beautiful young woman, leading on her 
troops in person, and displaying, in the midst 
of carnage, the greatest intrepidity and pres- 
ence of mind.” — Sketches f i p. 371, 

44 Sinoe she has grown old, she has turned her 
attention to theagricsltural improvement of her 
country. Her fields look greener and more flour- 
ishing, and the population of her villages appear 
happier andmore prosperous than those of the 
Company’s provinces. Her care is unremit- 
ting and her protection sure. Formely a Ma- 
hometan, she is now a Roman Catholic, and 
has in her service many priests and officers of 
that persuasion. At her metropolis she has 
erected a very beautiful church, on the model 
of St. Peter’s : it is almost finished : little re- 
mains to be done, and that is on the outside. 
The altar is remarkably handsome ; it is of 
white marble from Jypoor, and inlaid with va- 
rious-coloured stones. — Tours f i. p. 142. 

“ During her long life many acts of inhuman 
cruelty towards her dependents have 'transpir- 
ed, one of which is here narrated. The Begum 
having discovereed a slave-girl in an intrigue, 
condemned her to be buried alive. This cruel 
sentence was carried into execution ; and the 
fate of the beautiful victim having excited 
strong feelings of compassion, the old tigress, 
to preclude all chance of a rescue, ordered her 
carpet to be spread over the vault, and smoked 
her houkah, and slept on the spot ; thu* mak- 
ing assurance doubly sure.” — Sketches , i. p. 
774. ' 

At Meerut the Commander-in-chief Lord Com- 
be rmere, and his party, were invited to dine with 
her. As he entered the gates of her palace, he 
was received with presented arms by her body- 
guard, and on the steps of the portico by the old 
lady herself. In person she is described as very 
short, and rather embonpoint ; her complexion is 
unusually fair ; her features large and prominent ; 
her expression sagacious, but artful. Of her hands, 
arms, and feet, the octogenarian beauty is said to 
be still justly proud. The dinner was served in the 
European style. The party consisted of sixty 
persons, the Begum being the only lady at table. 
She seemed in excellent humour, and, we are 
told, bandied jokes and compliments with his Ex- 
cellency, through the medium of an interpreter. 

A considerable portion of all the three works 
! before us is filled with the account of sporting ex- 
peditions, — of fowling, hunting, and hawking, and 
| of boar and tiger hunts, — which are extremely 
well told. Though not much addicted to field 
sports, we will acknowledge that, like other per- 
sons accidentally brought into the midst of 
the excitement of a hunting party, wc found il 
difficult, from the animation and eagerness felt 
by the sportsman, to avoid being betiayed into a 
lively interest in their proceedings. In the chase 
of animals like the tiger and lion, the parties meet 
on so muoh fairer terms than huntsmen and game 
generally do, — so much presence of mind and 
courage are called into action, and so much risk 
endured, that the danger dignifies the sport. 
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“ The first of March,” says Captain Mundy, 
“ will always be a dies notanda in my sporting 
annals, as the day on which I first witnessed the 
noble sport of tiger-shooting. The Nimrods of 
our party had, ever since we entered upon the 
Dooab, been zealously employed in preparing 
fire-arms and casting bullets, in anticipation or 
a chase among the favourite haunts of wild 
beasts, the banks of the Jumna and Ganges. 
Some of the more experienced spoilsmen, as 
soon as they saw the nature of the jungle in 
which we were encamped, presaged that there 
were tigers in the neighbourhood. Accord- 
ingly, whilst we were at breakfast, the servant 
informed us that there were some gongwalas 
or villagersin waiting, who had some khubher 
(news) about tigers to give us. We all jumped 
up and rushed out, and found a group ol five or 
six half-naked fellows, headed by a stout young 
man” — “ who announced himself as a jamadar 
— “ and gave us to understand that a young 
buffalo had been carried off the day before, 
about a mile from the spot, and that their herds 
had long suffered from the depredations of 
a party of three tigers, who had been often seen 
by the cowherds. — Sketches , i. p. 109. 

A party of ten, mounted on as many elephants, 
with twenty pad-elephants to beat the covert and 
carry the guides, was immediately formed and 
set out 

“ The jungle was in no place very high, 
there being but few trees, and a fine thick co- 
vert of grass and rushes. Every thing was 
favourable for the sport. Few of us, however, 
expecting to find a tiger, another man and my- 
self dismounted from our elephants, to get a 
shot at a fiorikan, a bird of the bustard tribe, 
which we killed. It afterwards proved that 
there were two tigers within a hundred paces 
of the spot where we were walking. We beat 
for half an hour steadily in line, and I was be- 
ginning to yawn in despair, when my elephant 
suddenly raised his trunk and trumpeted seve- 
ral times, which my mahout informed me was. 
a sure sign there was a tiger somewhere “ be- 
tween the wind and our nobility.” The for- 
midable line of thirty elephants, therefore, 
brought up their left shoulders, and beat slowly 
en to windward. We had gone about three 
hundred yards in this direction, and had en- 
tered a swampy part of the jungle, when sud- 
denly the long wished-for tally-ho ! saluted 
our ears, and a shot from Captain M. confirmed 
the sporting eurceha ! The tiger answered the 
shot with a long roar, and bmdly charged the 
line of elephants. Then occurred the most ri- 
diculous, bat most provoking scene possible. 
Every elephant, except Lord Combermere’s, 
(which was a known stanch one,) turned tail 
and went off* at score, in spite of all the blows 
and imprecations heartily bestowed upon them 
by the mahouts. One, less expeditious in his 
retreat than the others, was overtaken by the 
tiger, and severely torn in the hind leg ; whilst 
another, even more alarmed than the rest, we 
could distinguish flying over the plain, till 
he quite sank below the horizon, and, for all 
proof to the contrary, he may be going on to 
this very moment. The tiger, in the mean- 
while, advanced to attack his Lordship’s ele- 
phant ; but, being wounded in the loins by 
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Captain M.’s shot, failed in his tfprffig. tad 
shrunk back among the rushes. My elephant 
was one of the first of the runaways to return 
to action ; and when I ran up alongside Lord 
Combermere, (whose heroic anima 1 had stood 
like a rock,) he was quite kors-de-combotj lav- 
ing fired all his broadside. 1 handed him a gun, 
and we poured a volley of four barrels upoa 
the tiger, who, attempting again to charge, feS 
from weakness. Several shots more were ex- 
pended upon him before he dropped dead ; up- 
on which we gave a good hearty u whoo! 
whoop !*' and stowed him upon a pad elephant' 
— ‘ Having loaded and re-formed the line, we 
again advanced, and after beating for half as 
hour, 1 saw the grass gently moved about one 
hundred yards in front of me ; and soon after 
a large tiger reared his head and shoulders 
above the jungle, as if to reconnoitre us. 1 tal- 
ly-hoed, and the whole line rushed forward. 
On arriving at the spot, two tigers broke co- 
vert, and cantered quietly across an open space 
of ground. Several shots were fired, one of 
which slightly touched the largest of them 
who immediately turned round, and roaring 
furiously, and lashing his sides with his tail, 
came bounding towards ns ; but, apparently 
alarmed by the formidable line of elephants, 
he suddenly stopped short and turned into 
the iungle again, followed by us at foO 
speed. At this pace, the action of an elephant 
is so extremely rough, that though a volley of 
shots was fired, the tiger performed his attack 
and retreat without being again struck. Thus 
who had the fastest elephants had now the best 
of the sport, and when he turned to fight, 
(which he soon did,) only three of us were up. 
As soon as he faced about he attempted to 
spring on Captain M.’s elephant, but was stop- 
ped by a shot in the chest Two or three mors 
shots brought him to his knees, and the noble 
beast fell dead in a last attempt to charge. He 
was a full-grown male, and a very fine animal- 
Near the spot where we found him, were disco- 
vered the well- picked remains of a buffalo. 
One of the sportsmen had, in the meantime, 
kept tile smaller tiger in view, and we m os 
followed to the spot to which he had been 
marked. It was a thick marshy covert ofbroad 
flag reeds called Hogla, and we had beat through 
it twice, and were beginning to think of giving 
it up, as the light was waning, when Captain 
P.’s elephant, which was lagging in the rear, 
suddenly uttered a shrill scream, and came 
rushing out of the swamp with the tiger hang- 
ing by its teeth to the upper part of its til! 
Captain P.’s situation was perplexing enough, 
his elephant making the most violent efforts ts 
shake off* his backbiting foe, and himself una- 
ble to use his gun for fear of shooting the un- 
fortunate Coolie, who, frightened oat of his 
wits, was standing behind tne howdah, with his 
feet in the crupper, withio six inches of the 
tiger’s head. We soon flew to his aid, and 
quickly shot the tiger, who, however, did not 
quit his gripe, until he had received eightballs, 
when he dropped off the poor elephant’s man- 
gled tail, quite dead. Thus, in about two hours, 
and within sight of camp, we found and slew 
three tigers ; & piece of good fortune rarely to 
be met with in these modern times, when the 
spread of cultivation, and the zeal of Ewgttsh 
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sportsmen, have almost exterminated the breed 
or theie animals." — lb. pp. 109, 117. 

We have already indulged ourselves long 
enough in the rambling varieties of these agreea- 
ble volumes. The admiration expressed by our 
travellers on examining the architectural remains 
which they visited, especially the Taj-mabl, and 
the ruins of the Black Pagoda in Orissa, had 
almost led us into some remarks on the architec- 
ture and sculpture of India ; to which, except by 
Bishop Heber, we think that justice has hardly 
been done. Some of the buildings, particularly 
those in the Saracenic or Mussulman style, ex- 
cite in every unprejudiced observer sentiments of 
strong delight and admiration, and indicate archi- 
tectural genius of the very higliest class. What- 
ever the mass of the population may have been, 
India, in the architects of such structures and in 
their patrons, must, ages ago, have possessed 
minds of no ordinary refinement and t^ste. At 
all events, the number and beauty of these build- 
ings adds another collateral question to the yet 
unsolved problem, — by what process the archi- 
tects of such structures as our Gothic cathedrals, 
could improve and cultivate the talents and re- 
fined powers of mind, by which their works have 
continued to be the admiration of every succeed- 
ing age. Some large though secret fund of know- 
ledge and sentiment must have existed, cherished 
in the seclusion of the cloister or elsewhere, and 
which, however apparently at variance with the 
state of society and measure of science of the 
times, was founded on an intimate and long cul- 
tivated study of those feelings of the beautiful and 
sublime, which in works of manual art most 
deeply affect the great body of mankind. The 
time was when the most beautiful specimens of 
Gothic and of Moorish art were regarded as re- 
lics only of barbarism. The pedantry of an ex- 
clusive study of the fmc forms of Grecian and 
Roman architecture and sculpture, so worthy in 
themselves of all admiration, is past; and the age, 
more enlightened and more liberal, is disposed 
to admit the various productions of Egyptian, 
Etruscan, Gothic, and Oriental art, to their fhir 
place in the scale of human genius. 

Tha last half of Major Archer’s second volume 
is occupied with observations on the local go- 
vernment of Bengal, and on the army attached 
to that Presidency. His situation in the Com- 
mander-in-chief's family gave him an opportu- 
nity of knowing much of the military arrange- 
ments of India. We are far from agreeing with 
him, however, in several of his opinions ; and the 
violence and asperity with which he treats the 
Directors and Board of Control, regarding the 
half-balta ordrr, is any thing but commendable. 
Soldiers do not appear to most advantage when 
haggling about pay. They never can be the 
proper judges of what ought to be their emolu- 
ments ; and unless under a military despotism, 
they never can be made so. In the revenues of 
India a deficit has been announced, attended by 
a debt of thirty millions ; and retrenchment has 
reached the army, as well as all other branches 


of the public service. Considerable discontent 
among the civil as well as military servants 
has been the consequence. But the country is 
already as much burdened as it can bear, and 
recourse must therefore be had, not to new 
taxes, but to retrenchments. In such a case, all 
who sutler have an undoubted right to repre- 
sent any grievances supposed to affect them- 
selves, or their own situation ; but in an army m 
which two formidable mutinies have existed, m 
the memory of man, on the subject of allowances', 
all such representations ought to be temperate 
and respectful. The tone of irritation and scorn 
is not graceful in England, and is dangerous in 
India. Reason is the same in the East and the 
West; and the style that might be adopted by 
English military men in speaking of acts of the 
Horse-Guards, will be found in the end the best, 
in talking of the Indian authorities at home, ahd 
of tlie difficult duties which fall to the lot of our 
high-minded countrymen who direct the interests 
of England in those distant climes. We do not 
enter into the merits of the question regarding 
the particular retrenchment alluded to. Perhaps 
the fault is not so much that it is made how, as 
that it was not made more gradually, and, above 
all, begun a great deal earlier. The present ad- 
ministrators of India, are suffering the penalty 
of the neglects of their predecessors. 


From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 1 
AMERICA.*— No. I. 

Roussbau long ago prophesied that the Ameri- 
can war commenced the era of revolutions ; apd 
subsequent events have too clearly proved that in 
this respect at least he did not mistake the signs 
of the times. With the rise of Transatlantic in- 
dependence, commenced a new series of contests 
flowing not from the ambition of Kings, or the 
rivalry of their Ministers, but the impatient spirit 
and the interminable expectations of the people. 
Wars since that period have increased in fre- 
quency, and augmented in horror; not armies 
merely, but whole nations have been brought 
into the field ; the blood of millions has flowed 
in every quarter of the globe ; and in the effort 
to emancipate themselves from a constitutional 
sway, mankind have fallen under a severer bond- 
age than was ever known even ta Oriental sub- 
jection. 

But it is not merely by the fierce and uninter- 
rupted struggle between the two great parties 
who divide the world, that the American Revo- 
lution has been the beginning of a new era in 
human affairs. It is by the contagion of exam- 
ple; by the constant exhibition of Republican in- 


* Men and Manners in America. By the au- 
thor of Cyril Thornton, &c. — William Black- 
wood, Edinburgh, and T. Cadell, Strand, Lon- 
don. 
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stitutions on a great scale, and under circum- 
stances of unparalleled prosperity, that it has 
produced so astonishing a change in the political 
institutions of the Old World — More powerful 
than the eloquence of Mirabeau or the sword of 
Napoleon* the democratic government of America 
hae* struck far and wide into the minds of the 
European people ; and the privileges enjoyed by 
her citizens become an object of envy to millions 
utterly incapable of understanding either the 
causes which have rendered this prosperity coex- 
istent with this equality, or forbid its application 
to the more aged dynasties of the Old World. It 
is in vain that more thoughtful and experienced 
persons suggested that the circumstances of Eu- 
rope and America were essentially different; 
that institutions which answered perfectly well 
amongst a young people, beginning their politi- 
cal existence without any public debt, or great 
families, or feudal prejudices, and situated amidst 
a boundless profusion of unoccupied land, were 
wholly inapplicable to old states grown gray in a 
certain political career, overflowing with inhabi- 
tants, overwhelmed with debt, with vast property 
accumulated in a few hands, no unoccupied land to 
divide, and millions dependent upon the wages of 
labour. All these considerations, of such vital 
importance in considering the question whether 
the institutions of America could be applied to 
this country, were utterly overlooked, and hun- 
gry millions panted only the more ardently for 
.the fancied El Dorado of American equality, be- 
cause it was a dream which never could be real- 
ized in this country. 

The French writers have often said that Eng- 
land, .by its simple vicinity, by the example she 
set of liberal institutions close to the continental 
shores, has done more mischief to the adjoining 
states than even by the thunder of her fleets or 
the terror of her arms. There can be little doubt 
that the observation is well founded. The mania 
of imitation — the passion for transporting the 
institutions of one country to another— of trans- 
planting privileges and liberties from a nation in 
one state of civilization to another, under differ- 
ent circumstances, has done and is doing more 
to injure the cause of freedom than all the efforts 
of tyrants for its suppression. The effects it pro- 
duces are of the very worst kind, because it leads 
to the formation of constitutions so utterly ab- 
surd with reference to the people among whom 
they are introduced, that consequences the most 
fatal to public happiness may be apprehended. 
All the calamities which have befallen the cause 
of freedom for the last forty years have sprung 
from the mania of imitation. The French Revo- 
lution,' with all the unspeakable horrors with 
which it was attended, and the utter anniliilaiion 
of public liberty in which it has terminated, 
arose in a great degree from contagion. It was 
the Anglomania whibh first turned the heads of 
the higher orders, and the example of the Ame- 
rican Revolution which next set the train on fire, 
and convulsed the Old World with the flames 
originating in the New. It is the example of 


French equality and licentiousness ; of a nathi 
practically invested with all the power of sove- 
reignty ; of all honours and offices flowing fro a 
the multitude, no matter for how short a time a 
with what ruinous consequences, which has ever 
since agitated the world, and kept the revolatk®- 
ary party every where together, freon the hope of 
one day revelling in similar orgies. The Revo- 
lutions of Spain, Naples, and Piedmont, in 1329, 
all sprung from imitation of the Spanish revolt a 
the Island of Leon ; and the subsequent degrade 
lion of the Peninsula is entirely to be ascribed to 
j the promulgation of a constitution, both in Spun 
and Portugal, utterly at variance with their cha- 
racter and interests. In later days, the exploskn 
of the Barricades immediately overturned Fin- 
ders, and put the last drop into the cup which 
made Polish misery overflow ; and though last, cot 
least, the ancient fabric of the British Constita- 
tion has yielded to the shock of foreign example, 
and the liberty which bad grown up for eight 
hundred years under the shadow of native insti- 
tutions, has been exposed to the perilous straw 
of democratic ambition. 

Dangers of a similar and still more alarming | 
kind, threaten the country from the influence of 
American institutions, ill understood or misap- 
plied. There is nothing to which the rcpablicir. | 
parly every where point with such exultation, as 
the example of American freedom ; and glowing 
eulogies are periodically put forth from the pres* 
of this land of general equality, to stimulate tb* 
revolutionary spirit of Europe to fresh exertion. 
Nor is there wanting enough, in the simple nar- 
rative of Transatlantic independence, to set on 
fire cooler heads than the patriots and democrats 
of modem Europe. The facts of a nation exist- 
ing without a monarch or nobles, or public debt, 
rarely engaged in war, steadily advancing m 
opulence ; without pauperism in many of its pro- 
vinces, without a standing army in any ; with a 
immense commerce, and a boundless territory , 
with a population doubling every thirty yean, 
and public wealth tripling in the same time, an 
amply sufficient to account for the powerful in- 
terests which they ham excited in the Easten 
World, and to explain the anxious eyes 
which the ardent and enthusiastic so gmenUr 
turn to its infant fortunes, as the dawn of i 
brighter day to the human race. 

There is no example in the history of th? 
world, of the institutions of one country bein§ 
transferred to another, without the most dL-as. 
trous effects ; nor is a single instance to be found, 
in any age, of the successful transplantation of ^ 
constitution. This of itself is sufficient to tnxkr 
the prudent pause, before they engage in art 
such attempt No people have more obstina>'T 
persisted in this system of transferring their cwi. 
institutions to otlier states than the English ; and 
in every one instance which they have tried, they 
have experienced a total failure. Sicily is one of 
the most memorable instances of their experi- 
mental legislation; they thought, when that 
island was under their power during the late war. 
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that all that was wanting to make its inhabitants 
perfectly happy, was to give them the English 
constitution ; and accordingly they forthwith pro* 
ceeded to frame a government for the island, with 
kings, lords, and commons, popular elections, bills, 
budgets, and all the machinery of British legisla- 
tion, which was soon found to be so utterly ab- 
surd and impracticable among its inhabitants, 
that, without external violence, it sunk to the 
ground after a few years* experiment, and the 
only trace of it which now remains is the ex- 
pression M uno budgetto ,” a money statement, 
which has become naturalized in the harmonious 
language of the Mediterranean shores from its 
Gothic regenerators. 

The Spanish Peninsula is another instance of 
the total failure of transplanted institutions. In 
1812, when English influence was predominant 
at Cadiz, a constitution was framed for the peo- 
ple of Spain, which has been the direct and im- 
mediate cause of the whole subsequent disasters 
and miseries of the Peninsula ; and subsequently, 
with the same sanction, a similar constitution, 
based on the same ruinous equality, was extend- 
ed to Portugal. At once, without any previous 
habits of preparation, without any inquiry as to 
its probable working among its varied inhabi- 
tants, they introduced a constitution, of which 
the basis was universal suffrage in the election 
of the Cortes. The effect of such an innovation 
might have been foreseen, as is now become a 
matter of history. Its effects were not at first 
conspicuous ; because Ferdinand, instantly on his 
arrival, annulled a constitution which nine-tenths 
of his subjects felt to be impracticable ; but the 
moment that the revolt of 1820 re-established it 
in both kingdoms of the Peninsula, extreme re- 
volutionary measures were commenced, the pro- 
perty of the church was confiscated, that of the 
fund-holders annihilated, and nothing but the in- 
vasion of the Duke d’Angouleme, in 1823, pre- 
vented the revival of anarchy in Spain and Por- 
tugal, as bloody as the Reign of Terror. The 
present contest between Don Pedro and Don 
Miguel, is a legacy bequeathed to the Peninsula 
by the same insane measures ; it is the universal 
suffrage established by our ridiculous Portuguese 
constitution, which has set all the revolutionists 
of the Peninsula on fire; and the contests now 
raging on the banks of the Douro is the direct 
consequence of the imitation, by European legis- 
lators, of American institutions. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, the demo- 
cratic government of the United States is the 
subject of unmeasured and incessant eulogy by 
all the revolutionists of the present age. Their 
avowed object is to transplant to a European soil 
the tree of American freedom ; and the utter fail- 
ure of all such attempts in other states, only ren- 
ders them the more anxious to effect it in this 
island. Nor are such efforts to be despised, mere- 
ly because all men of sense perceive them to be 
impracticable, and all men of information are 
folly impressed with their perilous consequences. 
Tbe great majority of men, it is always to be re- 1 
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collected, are, so far as politics are concerned, 
neither possessed of sense nor information ; they 
are mere puppets in the hands of more designing 
leaders, who pull the wires by means of that 
npver-failing instrument, tbe public press. Be- 
cause a series of measures are obviously perilous 
in the extreme, and will involve in their ultifhqfe 
consequences the ruin of the very men who urge 
it forward, is no reason whatever for concluding 
that it will not be forced upon the Legislature by 
an imperious populace. The Reform Bill has 
both taught us what can be dono by democratic 
fury in this way, and established a lever, by 
which it is easy, in all future times, to influence 
without any apparent violence, all the branches 
of the Legislature. 

' It is therefore of incalculable importance, that 
the institutions of America should be presented 
to the public in their real colours, by able and 
impartial observers; men who, without being 
guided by party feeling or national animosity, 
see things as they really are, and judge of their 
application to this country from tbe dictates of 
an extended experience. The jaundiced eye of 
national rivalry, or the enthusiastic glow of re- 
publican ardour, are equally at variance with the 
truth. We can trust neither to Mrs. Trollope’s 
ludicrous pictures of American vulgarity, nor 
Mr. Stuart’s laboured encomium of American 
equality. Captain Hall’s work, amidst much 
striking talent, and many just and profound ob- 
servations, is too much tinctured by his ardent 
and enthusiastic fancy, to form a safe guide on 
the many debated subjects of national institu- 
tions. There was the greatest need, therefore, 
of a cool and dispassionate survey of America, 
by a traveller who united the power of genius 
and the talent of description, with a practical ac- 
quaintance with men in all the varieties of politi- 
cal condition ; who had seen enough of tyranny 
to hate its oppression, and enough of democracy 
to drend its excesses ; and who, having nothing 
to gain from party, and no motive to conceal the 
truth, brought to the survey of the infant Hercu- 
les, in the New World, an acquaintance with the 
stores of political wisdom from the Old. Such a 
traveller is Mr. Hamilton; and wc cannot but 
congratulate our countrymen on the appearance 
of his valuable work at the present crisis, when 
all the ancient institutions of our country are 
successively melting away under the powerful 
solvent of democratic fervour. 

Mr. Hamilton takes the field with no com- 
mon character to support. As a novelist and a 
military historian, his productions deservedly 
rank with the very best authors whom the age 
nas produced. There is no novel-writer in our 
day, after the great Father of Romance, who ha9 
succeeded in transferring to his pages equally 
vivid pictures of the most animating events of 
life ; the enthusiasm of youthful passion, the de- 
cision of military exploit, the ardour of devoted 
affection. He does not describe Cyril Thornton’s 
love for Lady Melicent, or his achievements at 
Albuera, as on author would who painted the 
3 C 
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feelings or actions of others ; he draws his pic- 
tures from the life, like one who has felt the light 
of ladies' eyes, and heard the ring of enemies' 
shot ; who has in part, at least, led the eventful 
life he has so admirably portrayed, and shared 
in the enthusiastic feelings by which his imagi- 
nary characters are animated. In this particular, 
in the faithful and animated picture of profound 
attachment and heart-stirring incident, Mr. Ha- 
milton is, in our opinion, beyond any living ro- 
mance-writer ; and we have heard from others, 
that he had the gratification in America of find- 
ing that these brilliant qualities were fully appre- 
ciated even in that land of equality and calcula- 
tion, and that the reputation of Cyril Thornton 
was, if possible, even higher there than in the 
land which gave it birth. 

In another respect, Mr. Hamilton was pecu- 
liarly fitted to accomplish the task he has under- 
taken in this work. He is both a soldier and a 
gentleman; he has seen much of the military 
events which he has described, and acquired, in' 
an extended intercourse with the world, that libe- 
rality of sentiment which is rarely witnessed in 
those, of whatever abilities, who have been con- 
fined to a particular country. These qualities, 
invaluable in a traveller, are in a remarkable de- 
gree conspicuous throughout these pages; and 
however much the Americans may differ with 
many of his political conclusions, they must ad- 
mit the candour of his observations, and the 
courteous spirit in which both, his praise and his 
censure are conceived. 

Our author embarked for America in October, 
1830. He gives the following account of the 
American character, and the feelings with w hich 
they regard this country, which will serve as a 
specimen of the spirit in W’hich the work is con- 
ceived. 

“ Even from what I have already seen, 1 
feel sure that an American at home is a very 
different person from an American abroad. 
With his foot on his native soil, he appears in 
his true character; he moves in the sphere for 
which his habits and education have peculiarly 
adapted him, and surrounded by his fellow- 
citizens, he at once gets rid of the embarrass- 
ing conviction, that ne is regarded as an indi- 
vidual impersonation of the whole honour of 
the Union. In England, he is generally anx- 
ious to demonstrate by indifference of manner, 
that he *is not dazzled by the splendour which 
surrounds him, and too solicitously forward iu 
denying the validity of all pretensions, which 
he fears the world may consider as superior to 
his own. But in his own country he stands 
r nfessedly on a footing with the highest. His 
national vanity remains unruffled by opposi- 
tion or vexatious comparison, and his life 
passes on in a dreamy and complacent con- 
templation of the high part, which, in her 
growing greatness, the United States is soon 
to assume; in the mighty drama of the world. 
His imagination is no longer troubled with vi- 
sions ofjords and palaces, and footmen in em- 
broidery and cocked hats ; or if he thinks of 
these things at all, it is in a spirit far more phi- 


losophical than that with which he once w* 
garaed them. Connected with England by 
commercial relations, by community of litera- 
ture, and a thousand ties, which it will still re- 
quire centuries to obliterate, he cannot regard 
her destinies without deep interest, in the 
contests in which, by the calls of honour, or 
bv the folly of her rulers, she may be engaged, 
the reason of an American may be against 
England, but his heart is always with her. He 
is ever ready to extend to her sons the rites of 
kindness and hospitality, and is more flatter- 
ed by their praise, and more keenly sensitive 
to their censure, than is perhaps quite consist- 
ent with a just estimate of the true value of 
either.” 

Wo have no doubt that these observations are 
perfectly well founded. The excessive solicitude 
of the Americans for praise, and especially for 
the praise of the English, is not to be regarded 
as a fault : it is the invariable feeling of men in 
a certain stage of civilization, and indicates that 
aspiration after eminence which is the surest 
forerunner of its being ultimately attained. We 
cannot help, however, suggesting to them, in the 
perfect feeling of amity and regard, that the 
really great features of their country would ap- 
pear still more prominent, if they were less soli- 
citous to arrogate to themselves the highest place 
in the scale of civilization. Invariably it will be 
found, that those unquestionably possessed of 
great qualities, arc comparatively indifferent to 
their recognition by others; and that those who 
arc insatiable of praise, are such as are conscious 
of some secret defect, which renders the support 
of others desirable. Arc you acquainted with a 
Duchess or a Countess ? The usual attentions of 
society may be omitted towards them, without 
exciting any considerable feeling of irritation; 
but if your acquaintance is on the frontiers of 
vulgarity, a visit cannot be omitted without the 
risk of a quarrel for life. An ordinary man con- 
ceives mortal offence at being called a coward ; 
but any one may apply that epithet to the Duke 
of Wellington, without exciting any other feeling 
but Uiat of pity for bis ignorance. 

Mr. Hamilton justly and candidly distinguishes 
between the higher classes of the old American 
society, which is little, if it all distinguishable, 
from that of the superior sort in this country, 
and the upstarts whose pretensions and vulgarity 
have thrown such discredit on the whole nation. 
Of the former species of society, comprehending 
Mr. Livingston, Mr. Gallatin, Mr. Jay, and seve- 
ral other gentlemen of high accomplishments, h* 
says,— 

“ One of the most pleasant evenings 1 have 
passed since my arrival, was at a club com- 
posed of gentlemen of literary taste, which in- 
cludes among its members several of the most 
eminent individuals of the Union. The meet- 
ings are weekly, and take place at the house cf 
each member in succession. The party gene- 
rally assemble about eight o’clock ; an hour or 
two is spent in conversation ; supper follows ; 
and after a moderate, though social potation. 
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the meeting breaks up. I had here the honour 
of being introduced to Mr. Livingston, lieute- 
nant-governor of the State, Mr. Gallatin, Mr. 
Jay, and several other gentlemen of high ac- 
complishment. 

“An evening passed in such company, could 
not be other than delightful. There was no 
monopoly of conversation, but its current flow- 
ed on equably and agreeably. Subjects of li- 
terature and politics were discussed with an 
entire absence of that bigotry and dogmatism, 
which sometimes destroy the pleasure of inter- 
change of opinion, even between minds of 
high order. For myself, l was glad to enjoy 
an opportunity of observing the modes of think- 
ing peculiar to intellects of the first class, in 
this new and interesting country, and I looked 
forward to nothing with more pleasure, than 
availing myself of the obliging invitation to 
repeat my visits at the future meetings of the 
Club.” 

His observations on the higher class of New 
Englanders are in the same liberal strain. 

“ It certainly struck me as singular,” says 
he, “ that while the great body of the New 
Englanders are distinguished above every 
other people I have ever known by bigotry 
and narrowness of mind, and. an utter disre- 
gard of those delicacies of deportment which 
indicate benevolence of feeling, the higher and 
more enlightened portion of the community 
should be peculiarly remarkable for the dis- 
play of qualities precisely the reverse. No- 
where in the United States will the feelings, 
and even prejudices. of a stranger, meet with 
such forbearance as in the circle to which 1 
allude. Nowhere are the true delicacies of 
social intercourse more scrupulously observed, 
and nowhere will a traveller mingle in society, 
where his errors of opinion will be more rigid- 
ly detected or more charitably excused. 1 look 
back on the period of my residence in Boston 
with peculiar pleasure. I trust there are indi- 
viduals there who regard me as a friend, and I 
know of nothing in the more remote contin- 
gencies of life, which 1 contemplate with 
greater satisfaction, than the possibility of re- 
newing in this country, with at least some of 
the number, an intercourse which I found so 
gratifying in their own. 

He also gives a decided negative to the asser- 
tion so oflen repeated by superficial or partial 
observers in this country, that the Americans are 
prejudiced against the English. 

“ It has been oflen said — indeed said so oflen 
as to have passed into a popular apophthegm, 
that a strong prejudice against Englishmen 
exists in America. Looking back on the whole 
course of my experience in that country, I now 
declare, that no assertion more utterly adverse 
to truth, was ever palmed by prejudice or ig- 
norance, on vulgar credulity. That a prejudice 
exists, I admit, but instead of being tigainst 
Englishmen, as compared with the natives of 
other countries, it is a prej udice in their favour . 
The Americans do not weigh the merits of their 
foreign visiters in an equal balance. They are 
only too apt to throw their own partialities into 
the scale of the English man ; and give it a pre- 
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ponderance to which the claims of the indivi- 
dual have probably no pretensions.” 

It is gratifying to hear a fellow-soldier of Wel- 
lington sppaking in the following terms of the 
American naval officers. 

“The United States’ hotel, where 1 had 
taken up my abode, was a favourite resort of 
American naval officers. An opportunity was 
thus afforded me of forming acquaintance with 
several, to whom I was indebted for many kind 
and most obliging attentions. It must be con- 
fessed, that these republicans have carried 
with them their full share of * Old Albion’s 
spirit of the sea,’ for better sailors, in the best 
and highest acceptation of the term, I do not 
believe the world can produce. During the 
course of my tour, I had a good deal of inter- 
course with the members of this profession ; 
and I must say, that in an officer of the United 
States’ navy, I have uniformly found, not only 
a well-informed gentleman, nut a person on 
whose kindness and good offices to a stranger 
I might with confidence rely. They betray no- 
thing of that silly spirit of bluster and bravado, 
so prevalent among other classes of their coun- 
trymen ; and even in conversing on the events, 
or the late war, they spoke of their success in* 
a tone of modesty which tended to raise even 
the high impression I had already received of 
their gallantry.” 

These passages, selected at random from a 
great many others of the same kind with which 
the work abounds, must sufficiently establish tbs 
character of our author for candour and courtesy. 
But it is not to be imagined from this, that he is 
a thick-and-thin admirer of the Americans and 
their institutions; or that he imagines, with the 
common herd of liberal writers, that every thing 
is perfect, merely because it is democratic. Ths 
following observation on the efficiency of the 
American navy, and the cause to which it is 
owing, indicates the justness of his discrimina- 
tion : — 

“ Every thing in their navy yards, is con- 
ducted with admirable judgment, for the plain 
reason, as the Americans themselves, assure 
me, that the management of the navy is a de-' 
pnrtment in which the mob, every where else 
triumphant, never venture to interfere. There 
is good sense in this abstinence. The princi- 
ples of government, which are applicable to a 
civil community, would make. sad. work in a 
man-of-war. The moment a sailor is afloat, he 
must cast the slough of democracy, and both 
in word and action cease to be a free man. 
Every ship is necessarily a despotism, and the 
existence of any thing like a deliberate body, 
is utterly incompatible with safety. The ne- 
cessity of blind obedience is imperious, though 
it is not easy to understand how those ac- 
customed to liberty and equality on shore, can 
readily submit to the rigours of naval disci- 
pline. ’ 

Nothing can be more just than this observa- 
tion. In truth, the exploits of the Americans by 
sea and land, so far from being any argument in 
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favoip of democratic institutions, arc directly the 
reverse. Their successes at sea, it is well known, 
and Mr. Hamilton adds his testimony to the fact, 
having arisen under a system of despotic disci- 
pline, far more rigorous than that to which Bri- 
tish seamen are subjected, and which utterly ex- 
cludes all those privileges afloat, to which the 
nation is so much wedded in its institutions 
ashore. And as to their exploits by land, they 
exhibit the most striking instance of the national 
imbecility, arising from democratic institutions, 
which is perhaps to be found in the history of the 
world. General Jomini justly observes, that 
America affords the most signal instance of the 
incapacity of a republican government to dis- 
charge that first of duties, protection to its sub- 
jects ; for, with a population then of eight mil- 
lions, it was unable to prevent its capital from 
being captured by a British division of 4000 
men ; a ‘force which any of the minor states in 
Germany would have beat off with disgrace. It 
is not where states are really democratic, but 
where the democracy is coerced and subdued by 
a committee of public safety, or a Napoleon, that 
it really forms a powerful state ; and the rise of 
its foreign importance is contemporaneous with 
the fall of its internal privileges. 

Wc have often had occasion to observe, that 
the natural tendency of democracy, as of every 
other unruly passion, when not kept within due 
bounds, is to increase ; and that this augmenta- 
tion goes on progressively till it induces evils 
that are intolerable, and bring about a rapid re- 
turn to the natural order of society. Mr. Hamil- 
ton teaches us, that even the universal suffrage 
of America affords no security against this great 
evil, and that the progress from bad to worse is 
going on as rapidly among its sovereign multi- 
tude, as in the aristocratic states of modern Eu- 
rope. 

u One fact is confessed by all parties, that 
the progress of democratic principles from the 
period of the Revolution has been very great 
During my whole residence in the United 
States, I conversed with no enlightened Ame- 
rican, who did not confess, that the constitu- 
tion now, though the same in letter with that 
ectablished in 1789, is essentially different in 
spirit. It was undoubtedly the wish of Wash- 
ington and Hamilton to counterpoise, as much 
as circumstances would permit, the rashness 
of democracy by the caution and wisdom of an 
aristocracy of intelligence and wealth. There 
is now no attempt at counterpoise. The weight 
is all in one scale, and how low, by continued 
increase of pressure, it is yet to descend, would 
require a prophet of some sagacity to foretell. 
I shall state a few circumstances which may 
illustrate the progress and tendency of opinion 
among the people of New York. 

“ In that city a separation is rapidly taking 
place between the different orders of society. 
The operative class have already formed them- 
selves into a society, under the name of ‘ The 
WorkieSf in direct opposition to those who, 
more favoured by nature or fortune, enjoy the 
luxuries of life without the necessity of manual 


labour. These people make no secret of tber 
demands, which, to do them justice, tie far 
and emphatic They are published in the nevs- 
papers, and may be read on half the walk of 
New York. Their first postulate is ‘zqm 
and universal edccation.' It is false, they 
sav, to maintain that there is at present no pri- 
vileged order, no practical aristocracy, in a 
country where distinctions of education are 
permitted. 

“ There does exist, they argue, an aristocracy 
of the most odious kind — an aristocracy « 
knowledge, education, and refinement, which 
is inconsistent with the true democratic prin- 
ciple of absolute equality. They pledge them- 
selves, therefore, to exert every effort, mental 
and physical, for the abolition of this flagrant 
injustice. They proclaim it to the world si a 
nuisance which must be abated, before the 
freedom of an American be something more 
than a mere empty boast. They solemnly de- 
clare that they will not rest satisfied, till every 
citizen in the United States shall receive the 
same degree of education, and start fair in thr 
competition for the honours and the offices of 
the Btate. As it is of course impossible — and 
these men know it to be so — to educate the 
labouring class to the standard of the richer, it 
is their professed object to reduce the latter to 
the same mental condition with the former; 
to prohibit all supererogatory knowledge; to 
have a maximum of acquirement beyond which 
it shall be punishable to go. 

“ But those who limit tneir views to the men- 
tal degradation of their country, are in fact the 
moderates of the party. There are others 
who go still further, ana boldly advocate the 
introduction of an Agrarian law, and a pe- 
riodical division of property. These unques- 
tionably constitute the extreme gauche of the 
Worky Parliament, but still they only follow 
out the principles of their less violent neigh- 
bours, and eloquently dilate on the justice and 
propriety of every individual being equally sup- 
plied with food and clothing ; on the monstrous 
iniquity of one man riding in his carriige 
while another walks on foot, and after his 
drive discussing a bottle of Champagne, while 
many of his neighbours are shamefully com- 
pelled to be content -with the pure eleroenL 
Only equalize property, they say, and neither 
would drink Champagne or water, but both 
would have brandy, a consummation worthy 
of centuries of struggle to attain, 
j “ All this is nonsense undoubtedly, nor do I 
say that this party , though strong in N ew York, 
is yet so numerous or so widely diffused as to 
create immediate alarm. In the elections, how- 
ever, for the civic offices of the city, thrum- 
fluence is strongly felt ; and there can be no 
doubt that as population becomes more dense, 
and the supply of labour shall equal, or exceed 
the demand for it, the strength of this ptrty 
must be enormously augmented. Their ranis 
will always be recruiteo by the needy, the idle, 
and the profligate ; and like a rolling snow- 
ball, it will gather strength and volume as it 
proceeds, until at length it comes down thun- 
dering with the force and desolation of an ava- 
lanche. 

“ This event may be distant, but it is notthf 
less certain on that account. It is nothing to 
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say, that the immense extent of fertile terri- 
tory yet to be occupied by an unborn imputa- 
tion, will delay the day of ruin. It will delay, 
but it cannot prevent it.’ 1 

Nothing can be more important than these 
observations. They show us the point to which 
we are all driving ; the terminus ad quern which 
forms the limit of British civilization. Supposing 
the wishes of the democratic party to be all gra- 
tified — supposing royalty and aristocracy abo- 
lished, annual parliaments and universal suffrage 
established; the funds abolished ; the Church pro- 
perty confiscated ; still we shall be as far from 
having established any thing like contentment 
and satisfaction among the lower orders as ever. 
Even then the elements of discord, interminable 
discord, between the higher and lower orders, 
will remain; the aristocracy of education and 
manners will become as much the object of jea- 
lousy as ever was that of wealth and station ; and 
at last, if every thing else fails, the aristocracy of 
coats will become the object of hatred, as Sal- 
vandy tells us it now is in France, to that of 
waistcoats. If levelling principles finally obtain 
the ascendant, it can lead to no other result, but 
the prostration of manners, knowledge, and cha- 
racter ; of every thing which gives dignity to pri- 
vate, or usefulness to public life ; of the elevation 
of science to the refinement of art ; of all that 
elevates or adorns the human species ! Such is 
the result in their own favoured land, which the 
triumphs of republican . principles is producing ; 
and such the object which the revolutionists every 
where pursue through sucli oceans of blood. / 

But lot it not be supposed that even these ex- 
treme democratic institutions are destined to pre- 
serve the Americans from the dangers of revo- 
lution. They are now postponed only, by the 
facility of acquiring property, and the boundless 
extent of uncultivated land ; but when these re- 
sources fail, as fail they must in the progress of 
lime, the pressure will be felt there as well as in 
Europe, and revolution approach only in a more 
dangerous form, from the absence of all those 
classes or institutions in society which might op- 
pose a barrier to its devastation. These truths 
arc put in a very clear view by Mr. Hamilton. 

“ No man can contemplate the vast internal 
resources of the United States,— the varied 
productions of their soil, — the unparalleled ex- 
tent of river communication, — the inexhausti- 
ble stores of coal and iron which are spread 
even on the surface, — and doubt that the Ame- 
ricans are destined to become a great manufac- 
turing nation. Whenever increase of popula- 
tion sLall have reduced the price of labour to 
i par with that in other countries, these ad- 
vantages will come into full play ; the United 
States will then meet England on fair terms 
in every market of the world, and, in many 
branches of industry at least, will very proba- 
bly attain an unquestioned superiority. Huge 
manufacturing cities will spring up m various 
rmarterw;of the Union, the population will con- 
gregate in masses, and all the vices incident to 
iuch a condition of society will attain speedy 


maturity. Millions of men will depend for sub- 
sistence on the demand for a particular manu- 
factufe, and yet this demand will of necessity 
be liable to perpetual fluctuation. When the 
pendulum vibrates in one direction, there will 
be an influx of wealth and prosperity ; when it 
vibrates in the other, misery, discontent, and 
turbulence will spread through the land. A 
change of fashion, a war, the glut of a foreign 
market, a thousand unforseen and inevitable 
accidents, are liable to produce this, and de- 
prive multitudes of bread, who, but a month 
before, were enjoying all the comforts of life. 
Let it be remembered, that in this suffering 
class, will be practically deposited the whole - 
political power of the state ; that there can be 
no military force to maintain civil order, and 
protect property ; and to what quarter, I should 
be glad to know, is the rich man to look for se- 
curity, either of person or fortune ? 

“There will be no occasion , however, for 
convulsion or violence. The Worky conven- 
tion will only have to choose representatives 
of their own principles, in order to accomplish 
a general system or spoliation in the most legal 
and constitutional manner. It is not even ne- 
cessary that a majority of the federal legisla- 
ture should concur in this. It is competent 
to the government of each state to dispose of 
the property withip their own limits as they 
think proper; and whenever a numerical ma- 
jority of the people shall be in favour of an 
Agrarian law, there exists no counteracting in- 
fluence to prevent, or even to retard its adoption. 

“ I cannot help believing that the period of 
trial is somewhat less distant than many of 
the Americans seem to imagine. If the ques- 
tion be conceded that democracy necessarily . 
leads to anarchy and spoliation, it does not 
seem that the mere length of road to be travel- 
led is a point of much importance. This, of 
course, would vary according to the peculiar 
circumstances of every country in which the 
experiment might be tried. In England the 
journey would be performed with railway ve- 
locity. In the United States, with the great 
advantages they possess, it may continue a 
generation or two longer, but the termination 
is the same. The doubt regards time, not des- 
tination. 

“ At present the United States are perhaps 
more safe from revolutionary contention than 
any other country in the world. But this safety 
consists in one circumstance alone. The 
great majority of the people are possessed of 
property ; have what is called a stake in the 
hedge ; and are therefore, by interest, op- 
posed to all measures which may tend to its 
insecurity. It is for such a condition of 
society that the present constitution was 
framed ; and could this great bulwark of pru- 
dent government be rendered as permanent 
as it is effective, there could be no assign- 
able limit to the prosperity of a people so 
favoured. But the truth is undeniable, that 
as population increases, another state of things 
must necessarily arise, and one unfortunately 
never dreamt of in the philosophy of American 
legislators. The majority of the people will 
then consist of men without property of any 
kind, subject to the immediate pressure of 
want, and then will be decided the great strug- 
3 A 2 
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gle between property and number*; on the 
one side hunger, rapacity, and physical pow- 
er; reason, justice, and helplessness on the 
other. The weapons of this tearful contest are 
already forged ; the hands will soon be born 
that are to wield them. At all events, let no 
man appeal to the stability of the American 
government as being established by experi- 
ence, till this trial has been overpast. Forty 
years are no time to test the permanence, or, 
lfl may so speak, the vitality of a constitution, 
the immediate ad vantages of which are strongly 
felt, and the evils latent and comparatively 
remote. 

“ After much — I hope impartial aud certainly 
patientr— ■ observation, it does appear to me, that 
universal suffrage is the rock on which Ameri- 
can freedom is most likely to suffer shipwreck. 
The intrinsic evils of the system are very great, 
and its adoption in the United States was the 
more monstrous, because a qualification in 
property is there not only a test of intelli- 
gence, but of moral character. The man must 
either be idle or profligate, or more probably 
both, who does not, in a country where labour 
is so highly rewarded, obtain a qualification of 
some sort. He is evidently unworthy of the 
right of suffrage, and by every wise legislature 
will be debarred from iu exercise. In densely 
peopled countries the test of property in re- 
ference to moral qualities is fallible, — perhaps 
too fallible to be relied on with mucn confi- 
dence. In the United States it is unerring , or 
at least the possible exceptions are so few, and 
must arise from circumstances so peculiar, that 
it is altogether unnecessary they should find 
any place in the calculations of a statesman. 
But American legislators have thought proper 
to cast away this inestimable advantage. See- 
ing no immediate danger in the utmost extent 
of suffrage^ they were content to remain blind 
* to the future. They took every precaution 
that the rights of the poor man should not be 
encroached on by the rich, but never seem to 
have contemplated the possibility that the 
rights of the latter might be violated by the 
former. Amerieun protection, like Irish re- 
ciprocity, was all on one side. It was with- 
held where most needed; it was profusely 
lavished where there was no risk of danger. 
They put a sword in the hand of one comba- 
tant, and took the shield from the arm of the 
other.” 

One of the worst oflects of a low suffrage in 
electors is the immediate effect which it produ- 
ces in lowering the character and qualification 
of the representatives, and assimilating the legis- 
lature to the vulgar aud ignorant mass on which 
I he majority of it depentis for its existence. Two 
years ago, this would have passed for the mere 
raving of a disappointed Tory : it is now matter 
of history and universal notoriety. The Re- 
formed Parliament has solved that as well a? 
many other disputed points in political science ; 
and how much lower yet we are destined to fall 
in this woiul career, may be learned from the 
example of our Transatlantic brethern. 

“To an American of talent, there exists no 
object to stimulate political ambition save the 


higher offices of the federal government, or af 
the individual States- The latter, indeed, an 
chiefly valued for the increased facilities they 
afford for the attainment of the former ; but u 
either, the only passport is popular favour. 
Acquirements of any sort, therefore, which thr 
great mass of the people do not value, or are 
incapable of appreciating, are of no practical 
advantage, for they bring with them neither 
fame nor more substantial reward. But this 
is understating the case. Such knowledge, 
if displayed at all, would not merely be a dead 
letter in the qualifications of a candidate hr 
political power, it would oppose a decided ob- 
stacle to his success. The sovereign people 
in America are given to be somewhat intoler- 
ant of acquirement, the immediate utility of 
which they cannot appreciate, but which they 
cannot appreciate, but which they do feel has 
imparted something of mental superiority to 
its possessor. This is particularly the case 
with regard to literary accomplishment. The 
cry of the people is for 4 equal and tuiirerml 
education and attainments which circum- 
stances have placed beyond their own reach, 
they would willingly discountenance in others 

“ It is true, indeed, that with regard to mere 
professional acquirements, a different feeling 
prevails. The people have no objection to a 
clever surgeon or a learned physician, because 
they profit by their skill. An ingenious me- 
chanic they respect. There is a lair field for 
a chemist or engineer. But in regard to litera- 
ture, they can discover no practical benefit of 
which it is productive. In their eyes it is a 
mere appanage of aristocracy, and whatever 
mental superiority it is felt to confer, is at th« 
expense of the self-esteem of less educated 
men. 1 have myself heard in Congress the 
imputation of scholarship bandied as a re- 
proach ; and if the epithet of 4 literary gentle- 
man’ m&y be considered as malignant, as it did 
sometimes appear to be gratuitous, there as- 
suredly existed ample apology for the indig- 
nant feeling it appeared to excite. The tram 
1 believe is, that in their political representa- 
tives, the people demand just so much knowl- 
edge and accomplishment os they conceive to 
be practically available for the promotion of 
their own interests. This, in their opinion, is 
enough. More were but to gild refined gold, 
and paint the lily, operations which could* add 
nothing to the value of the metal, or the fra- 
grance of the flower.” 

On the great subject of Parliamentary Reform, 
then a matter of keen interest in Great Britan-, 
Mr. Hamilton had many and interesting conver- 
sations with the most intelligent men of all par- 
ties in America. He found but one opinion 
among them all % w hether Federalist or Republican, 
as the ruinous consequence to which that fatal 
measure would inevitably lead. Lot us hear the 
opinion of these republicans on the great legisla- 
tive experiment of the nineteenth century. 

44 The subject of Parliamentary Reform in 
all its bearings was very frequently discussed 
in the society of Boston. It was one on which 
l had anticipated little difference of opinion 
among the citizens of a republic. Admitting 
that their best wishes w ere in flavour of the 
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prosperity of Britain, and the stability of her 
constitution, 1 expected that her judgment 
would necessarily point to great and immedi- 
ate changes in a monarchy confessedly not 
free from abuse. For myself, though consid- 
ered, 1 believe, as something of a Radical at 
home, I had come to the United States pre- 
pared to bear the imputation of Toryism among 
a people whose ideas of liberty were carried 
•o much farther than my own. 

“ In all these anticipations I was mistaken. 
Strange to say, 1 found myself quite as much 
a Radical at Boston, and very nearly as much 
«o in New York, as I had been considered in 
England. It was soon apparent that the great 
majority of the more enlightened class in Doth 
cities regarded any great and sudden change 
in the British institutions as pregnant with 
the most imminent danger. In their eyes the 
chance of ultimate advantage was utterly in- 
significant, when weighed against the certainty 
of immediate peril. 1 You at present,' they 
said, * enjoy more practical freedom than has 
ever in the whole experience of mankind been 
permanently secured to a nation by any insti- 
tutions. Your government, whatever may be 
its defects, enjoys at least this inestimable ad- 
vantage, that the habits of the people are 
adapted to it. This cannot be the case in re- 
gard to any change, however calculated to be 
ultimately beneficial. The process of moral 
adaptation is ever slow and precarious, and the 
experience of the world demonstrates that it 
is far better that the intelligence of a people 
should be in advance of their institutions, than 
that the institutions should precede the ad- 
vancement of the people. In the former case, 
however theoretically bad, their laws will be 
practically modified by the influence of public 
opinion ; in the latter, however good in them- 
selves, they cannot be secure or beneficial in 
their operation. We speak os men whose 
opinions have been formed from experience, 
under a government, popular in the widest 
sense of the term. As friends, we caution you 
to beware. We pretend not to judge whether 
change be necessary. If it be, we trust it will 
at least be gradual ; that your state* nen will 
approach the work of reform with the full 
knowledge that every single innovation will 
occasion the necessity of many. The appetite 
for change in a people grows with what it feeds 
on. It is instatiable. Go as far as you will, 
at some point you must stop, and that point 
will be short of the wish of a large portion 
— probably of a numerical majority — of your 
population. By no concession does it appear 
to us that you can avert the battle that awaits 
you. You have but the choice whether the 
great struggle shall be for reform or property.’ ” 

These opinions arc well worthy of the most; 
deliberate consideration. Nothing is more cer- 1 
tain than tliat those engaged in a movement of j 
any kind, whether physical or moral, are incapa- 
bleof judging either of the rapidity of the motion by 
which they are swept along, or the ultimate tendency 
•f their progress. N othing, as was admirably ob- 
served on a late occasion in the House of Peers, 
so exactly resembles our present condition, as the 
decent of a waggon down a smoothed inclined 


plane ; the bystanders all perceive the velocity of 
the descent but those on board are not oonscious 
of it till some obstacle or attempt to arrest the 
motion produces a violent shock, which at once 
makes them sensible of it In such circum- 
stances, it is of incalculable importance to see 
what is thought of our movement by enlightened 
foreigners, and most of all by those of our own line- 
age on the other side of the Atlantic, themselves 
familiar with democratic institutions, and aware, 
from actual experience; of the tendency of such 
a system of government And if this is the opi- 
nion of the Americans, even with all the safety- 
valves, against the evil effects of democracy, which 
the back settlements, and a boundless demand 
for labour, afford, what may be expected to en- 
sue in these islands, where no such outlets exist, 
and a redundant poulation, invested with supreme 
political power by the Reform Bill, violently 
presses against the barriers which old institu- 
tions, and a highly artificial system of society, 
must oppose to their progress ? 

Hamilton Was the only American legislator 
who was fully aware of the quarter from which 
dangers was really to be apprehended for his 
country. 

“ It may be truly said of him,” says our au- 
thor, “ that with every temptation to waver 
in his political course, the path he followed 
was a straight one. He was too honest, and 
too independent, to truckle to a mob, and too 
proud to veil or modify opinions, which, he 
must have known, were little calculated to se- 
cure popular favour. Hamilton brought to the 
task of legislation a powerful and perspicacious 
intellect, and a memory stored with the results 
of the experience of past ages. He viewed 
mankind not as a theorist, but as a practical 
philosopher, and was never deceived by the 
false and flimsy dogmas of human perfecti- 
bility, which dazzled the weaker vision of 
such men as Jefferson and Madison. In ac- 
tivity of mind, in soundness of judgment, and 
in the power of comprehensive induction, he 
unquestionably stood the first man of his agp 
and country. While the apprehensions of 
other statesmen were directed against the 
anticipated encroachments of the executive 
power, Hamilton saw clearly that the true dan- 
ger menaced from another quarter. He was 
well aware that democracy, not monarchy, was 
the rock on which the future destines of his 
country were in peril of shipwreck. He was 
therefore desirous that the new Federal Con- 
stitution should be framed as much os possible 
on the model of that of England, which, be- 
yond all previous experience, had been found 
to produce the result of secure and rational 
liberty. It is a false charge on Hamilton, that 
he contemplated the introduction of monarchy, 
or of the corruptions which had contributed to 
impair the value of the British constitution ; 
but he certainly was anxious that a salutary 
and effective check should be found in the less 
popular of the legislative bodies, on the occa- 
sional rash and hasty impulses of the other. 
He was favourable to a senate chosen for life ; 
to & federal government sufficiently strong to 
enforce its decrees in spite of psrty opposition. 
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and the conflicting jealousies of the different! 11 I am well aware/' he observes, “ itwillfc 
States ; to a representation rather founded on urged, that the state of things I hare described 
property and intelligence than on mere num* is merely transient, and that when popoladeo 
hers ; and perhaps of the two evils, would have shall become more dense, and increased «#• 
preferred tne tyranny of a single dictator, to petition shall render commerce and agncahare 
the more degrading despotism of a mob.” Jless lucrative, the pursuits of science and B* 

erature will engross their due portion of the 
Mr Jefferson is a statesman whose praises are ! national talent. I hope it may be so, but Td 
never out of the mouths of the democratic party it cannot be disguised, that there hitherto h» 
in both hemispheres. Let us attend to the pri- been no visible approximation towards nch i 
vate character of this uncompromising friend of 'Condition of society. In the present genera- 
freedom. ! tion of Americans, I can detect no symptom ef 

(improving taste, or increasing elevation of m- 
“ The moral character of Jefferson was re- jtellect. .On the contrary, the fact has been ^ 
pulsive. Continually puling about liberty, jresistibly forced on my conviction, that tfeej 
equality, and the degrading curse of slavery, are altogether inferior to those, whose place, 
he brought his own children to the hammer, jin the course of nature, they are soon destined 
and made money of his debaucheries. Even to occupy. Compared with their fathers,! 
at his death he did not manumit his numerous have no hesitation in pronouncing the younger 
offspring, but left them, soul and body, to de- portion of the richer classes to be less liberal 
gradation, and the cart-whip. A daughter of! less enlightened, less observant of the propri- 


Jefferson was sold some years ago, by public 
auction, at New Orleans, and purchased by a 
society of gentlemen, who wished to testify, 


eties of life, and certainly far less pleasing ia 
manner and deportment. 

In England every new? generation 


by her liberation, their admiration of the « forward into life with advantages far superior 
statesman, to its predecessor Each successive crop — c 

• Who dreamt of freedom in a slave's embrace.’ j J n “ r *^ e ° oTk^ledgrand^nfar^^rt * 
This single line gives more insight to the char- thought. The standard of acquirement Re- 
ader of the man, than whole volumes of pane- 1 cessary to attain distinction in public life, i* 
gyric. It will outlive his epitaph, write it now confessedly higher than it was thirty yean 
who may.” ago. The intellectual currency of the country. 

. i instead of being depreciated, has advanced is 

In Europe, the ascending intellect and in- 1 value, while the issue has been prodigioesh 
creasing information of every successive genera - 1 enlarged. True, there are no giants in ear 
tion, have long been conspicuous ; and society j days, but this may be in part at least account^ 
has exhibited for three hundred years the anima- 1 for, by a general increase of stature in the pro- 
ting spectacle of each successive generation being Ipl®* We have gained at least an inch upoa 
inorc elevated and refined than that which prc ! our fathers, and have the gratifying prosper: 
ceded it But that is far from being the casc'^W. 6 " 1 ^ d.mmuUve when compared 
in America. There the degrading equalizing j' OU !, g„ t be in America, I confess .r 

tendency of democracy is daily experienced with observation is at fault, r can discern no pn^ 
more deplorable effects ; and instead of the lower 1 pect of her soon becoming a mental benehrte 
orders ascending to the intelligence and elegance | to the world. Elementary instruction, h a 
of the superior, the better order of the citizens true, has generally kept pace with the rapid 
are fast descending to the level of the labouring progress of population ; but while the stew d 
classes. Each successive generation is more \yon\h are studiously directed to the base of d* 
coarse, and less enlightened, than that which prc- ; ‘"ountainof knowledge, no fac.htieshave bees 

t- 

out with existing generations, and society ex- ... 


hi bits the melancholy spectacle of ail incessant 
deterioration in all the ennobling qualities of the 
human mind. This is no more that what a priori 
might have been expected, and what wc hayc re- 
peatedly prophesied would speedily come to pass 
in this country. Human affairs never stand still; 
they are either advancing or declining: the lower 


worthy of the name of a library. Not ooh i» 
there an entire absence of learning*, in tie 
higher sense of the term, but an absolute was: 
of the material from which alone learaoz 
can be extracted. At present an Americas 
might study every baok within the limits * 
the Union, and still be regarded in many pa? ta 
of Europe — especially in Germany — as a tms 

whv does i 


orders arc daily asssimilating themselves to thc! com P arat j? re ^ *S nora ”l- And 
, . , . • i • i j j- . i great nation thus voluntarily cooanoe m ■ 

higher, or the higher are descending to the leve of intellectual destitution so anoaafce* 


of their inferiors. The class in whom political 
power practically resides is the one which gives 
its character either for good or evil to this pro- 
gress ; if that class is above the average of intel- 
lectual acquirement, the change is progressive, 
and society is constantly advancing ; if it is be- 
low it, the change is ever for the worse, and it 
as certainly recedes. America, Mr Hamilton 
tells us, exhibits the painful spectacle of the latter 
of these alternatives. 


and humiliating? There are libraries to be 
sold in Europe. Books might be imported m 
millions. Is it. poverty, or is it ignormaee of 
their value, that withholds America from tbs 
purchase ? I should be most happy to belie vs 
the former.” 

Here, then, is the result, the tried result, at tbs 
boasted democratic changes which are gaio^ 1 
ward with such vigour amongst us at thas tam«t] 
A continual decline in intellectual irqnirrrmrra 
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a constant degradation of taste, a ceaseless return The press is the great purificator to which 
of the human mind to that level from which so- the Movement party all over the world look for 
ciety in modern Europe has so long been eleva- the means of regenerating society, and correcting 
ted. That this is the natural tendency of such all the evils of the body politic. There is no 
changes is sufficiently demonstrated by what we source of corruption, they tell us, which is not 
see around us. That the Legislature has been directly accessible to its influence, and liable to 
essentially vulgamed since the passing of the be corrected by its exertions. Let us attend to 
Reform Bill is matter of common observation : the state of this great regenerating engine in the 


that the character of intellect, and the average of i 
icquirement in it, is incomparably lower than I 
las been the case with any Parliament since the . 
devolution, is universally admitted. Whence is 
his change? Simply because an inferior class,! 
i class to whom the more elevated branches of 
knowledge are unknown, or by whom they are 
ittle valued, has been elevated into political power. 
jet the same system work for half a century, ' 
md where will be the country of Milton and j 
Newton ? Without any external shock, without 
my internal convulsion, if such a thing were; 
vithin the bounds of possibility under our pres- 1 
nt system of Government, we shall gradually, 1 
>ut certainly, relapse into a state of vulgarity and 
Mirbarism. The French, from the impulse ' 
rhich democracy received by the Revolution of j 
be Barricades, are fast falling back, as all their 
niters tell us, into this degraded state : and the 
wintry of Shakespeare and Bacon, under the in- 
uence of the same solvent, is still more rapidly 
ntering into equal moral and intellectual degra- 
ation. I 

On almost every subject of political science, 
tie example of the United States may serve as a ( 
eacon to this country. In the condition of the 
mancipatcd Negroes in those parts of the Union ' 
rhere slavery has been long abolished by law, 
lay be discerned a prototype of the future con- 
ition of the black population in our West India 
lands, supposing the system of emancipation to 
ct as smoothly as its most ardent supporters 
ould desire. 

“ On the whole,” says Mr. Hamilton. “ I 
annot help considering it a mistake to sup- 
ose that slavery has been abolished in the 
orthern States of the Union. It is true, bl- 
eed, that in these States the power of com- 
ulsory labour no longer exists *, and that one 
liman being within their limits, can no longer 
aim property in the thews and sinews of an- 
ther. But is this all that is implied in the 
>on of freedom ? If the word mean any thing, 
must mean the enjoyment of equal rights, 
id the unfettered exercise in each individual 
'such powers and faculties as God ha& given 
m. In this true meaning of the world, it 
ay be safely asserted, that this poor deg:aded 
iste are still slaves They are subjected to 
ie most grinding and humilitating of all sla- 
ves, that of universal and unconquerable 
’ejudice. The whip, indeed, has been re-j 
oved from the back of the Negro, but the j 
tains are still on his limbs, and he bears the 
and of degradation on his forehead. What 
it but mere abuse of language to call him 
ee, who is tyramcally deprived of all the mo- 
ves to exertion which animate other men ? , 
he law, in truth, has left him in that most pi-i 
ible of all conditions, a master less slave” 1 


land where its operations have been most unfet- 
tered, and its boasted purifying effects may be 
expected to have been most considerable. 

“ Every Englishman must be struck with . 
the great infenority of American newspapers 
to those of his own country. In order to form 
a fair estimate of their merits, I read newspa- 
pers from all parts of the Union, and found 
them utterly contemptible in point of talent, 
and dealing in abuse so virulent, as to excite 
a feeling of disgust not only with the writers, 
but with the public which afforded them sup- 
ort. Tried by his standard — and 1 know not 
ow it can be objected to— the moral feeling 
of this people must be estimated lower than in 
any deductions from other circumstances 1 
have ventured to rate it. Public men would 
appear to be proof against all charges which 
are not naturally connected with the peniten- 
tiary or the gibbet. The war of politics seems 
not the contest of opinion supported by appeal 
to enlightened argument, and acknowledged 
principles, but the squabble of greedy and 
ubusive partisans, appealing to the vilest pas- 
sions of the populace, and utterly unscrupu- 
lous as to their instruments of attack. 

“ I assert this deliberately, and with a full 
recollection of the unwarrantable lengths to 
which political hostility in England is too often 
carried. Our newspaper and periodical press is 
I bad enough. Its sins against propriety cannot 
I be justified, and ought not to be defended. 
But its violence is meekness, its liberty res- 
traint, and even its atrocities are virtues, when 
compared with that system of brutal and fero- 
cious outrage which distinguishes the press in 
America. In England, even an insinuation 
against personal honour is intolerable. A hint 
— a breath — the contemplation even of a pos- 
| sibility of tarnish — such things are sufficient to 
poison the tranquillity, ana, unless met by 
> prompt vindicative, to ruin the character of a 
public man ; but in America, it is thought ne- 
cessary to have recourse to other weapons. 
The strongest epithets of a ruffian vocabulary 
are put in requisition. No villany is to gross 
or improbable to be attributed to a statesman in 
this intelligent community. An editor knows 
the 8 wallow of his readers, and of course deals 
out nothing which he considers likely to stick 
in their gullet. He knows the fineness of 
their moral feelings, and his own interest leads 
him to keep within the limits of democratic 
propriety. 

“ The opponents of a candidate for office ars 
generally not content with denouncing his 
principles, or deducing from the tenor of his 
political life grounds for questioning the purity 
of his motives. They accuse hint boldly of 
burglary or arson, at the very least, of petty 
larceny. Time, place, and circumstance, are 
all stated. The candidate for Congress or 
the Presidency is broadly asserted to havs 
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picked pockets or pocketed silver spoons, or to 
have been guilty of something equally mean 
and contemptible. Two instances of this oc- 
cur at this moment to my memory. In one 
newspaper, a member of Congress was de- 
nounced as having feloniously broken open a 
scrutoire, and having thence stolen certain 
bills and bank-notes ; another was charged 
with selling franks at two- pence a-piece, and 
thus coppering his pocket at the expense of 
the public. 

11 The circumstances to which I have alluded 
admit of easy explanation. Newspapers are 
so cheap in tne United States, that the gener- 
ality even of the lowest order can afford to 
purchase them. They therefore depend for 
support on the most ignorant class of the peo- 
ple. Every thing they contain must be ac- 
commodated to the taste and apprehension of 
men who labour daily for their bread, and are 
of course indifferent to refinement either of 
language or reasoning. With such readers, 
whoever ‘ peppers the highest is surest to 
please.’ Strong words take place of strong 
arguments, and every vulgar booby who can 
call names, and procure a set of types upon 
credit, may set up as an editor, with a fair pros- 
pect of success. 

“ In England, it is fortunately still differ- 
ent. Newspapers being expensive, the great 
body of their supporters are to be found among 
people of comparative wealth and intelligence, 
though they practically circulate among the 
poorer classes in abundance sufficient for all 
purposes of information. The public, whose 
taste they are obliged to consult, is, therefore, 
of a higher order ; and the consequence of this 
arrangement is apparent in the vast superiority 
of talent they display, and in the wider range 
of knowledge and argument which they bring 
to bear on all question* of public interest. 

“ How long this may continue it is impos- 
sible to predict, bat 1 trust the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will weigh well the conse- 
quences, before he ventures to take off, or even 
materially to diminish, the tax on newspapers. 
He may rely on it, that, bad as the public press 
may be, it cannot be improved by an legislative 
measure. Remove the stamp-duty, and the 
consequence will inevitably be, that there will 
be two sets of newspapers, one for the rich and 
educated, the other for the poor and ignorant. 
England, like America, will be inundated by 
productions contemptible in point of taleut, 
but not the less mischievous on that account. 
The check of enlightened opinion — the only 
efficient one— on the press will be annihilated. 
The standard of knowledge and morals will 
be lowered ; and let it above all be remembered, 
that this tax, if removed, can never after be 
imposed. Once abolished , be the consequences 
tohat they may, it is abolished for ever. 

“ The truth is, that in all controversies of 
public men, the only tribunal of appeal is the 
people, in the broadest acceptation of the term. 
An American statesman must secure the sup- 
port of a numerical majority of the population, 
or his schemes of ambition at once fall to the 
ground. Give him the support of the vulgar, 
and lie may despise the opinion of the enlight- 
ened, the honourable, and the high-minded. 
He can only profess motives palpable to the 


gross perceptions of the mean and igaenst 
He adapts his language, therefore, not oeh to 
their understandings but to their tarie; m 
short, he must stoop to conquer, and fatvip' 
done so, can never resume the proud beexiag 
and unbending attitude of independence. 7 ' 

These observations carry the air ot truth to 
their very face. The increasing degradation d 
the press in America is owing to the samecnac 
as the progressive decline of its public men. ad 
general standard of excellence. Roth arise free 
the fatal ascendant of a single class in s ocktj. 
from the prostration of talent, knowledge, gr- 
nius, and eloquence, before the coarse bald? 
and coarser tastes of a vulgar but irresistible bocj 
of electors. In this way democratic institnlxs?, 
and a free press, act and react upon each ot be 
the violence of the newspapers addressed to tk 
class witli whom such qualities are in an especaJ 
manner likely to be popular, corrupts and pcisay 
the great majority of the electors ; while onare- 
sal suffrage, by vesting supreme political poorer 
in the lower classes, and rendering their vote (de- 
cisive of every species of political adrancewst 
contributes in its turn to keep in a perpetual $£& 
of debasement the press, the great modeller of peb 
lie thought. And these arc not visionary danger? 
that Mr. Hamilton, in giving this vivid picto <f 
the tendency of the press in America, has stitK 
no more than the truth, is proved by the c occur- 
ring testimony of another witness, to whose erv 
deuce the revolutionists at least are not likely n 
state any exception. “The evils arising frwa 
the licentiousness ofthe press,' says President!^* 
fbrson, M have been such in America, that they a 
ceed any thing that could possibly have r » nhrl 
from its thraldom. It has become impossible t 
put any reliance on any tiling which o.o*= 
through such filthy channels." * 

The religious institutions of the United 
or rather the absence of any religious instilcto^ 
have long been the theme of unmeasured 
I from the infidel and revolutionary party cif &r 
the world. Let us hear Mr. Hamilton’* aoccc:: 
of the practical working of this system. 

In the country differences of religious cfd 
ion rend society into shreds and patches, rar- 
ing in every thing of colour, form, and textsr- 
In a village, the population of wlrich is tarrfj 
sufficient to fill one church, and support 
clergyman, the inhabitants are either tarred i 
want religious ministration altogether, or tt 
followers of different sects must &<*ree c*a « 
compromise, by which each yields up s*.r» 
portion of his creed to satisfy the objecti^as " 
his neighbour. This breeds argument, dhpa^* 
and bitternesd of feeling. The SocinUs Vu 
not object to an Arian clergyman, but derfmr 
having any thing to do with a supporter of th* 
Trinity. The Calvinist will consent to tar- 
rate the doctrine of free agency, if combfrai 
with that of absolute and irrespective d«ir» 
The Baptist may give up the assertion of 
favourite dogmas, hut clings to adult bspisc 


* Jefferson '* Correspondence, ir.968. 
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as a sine qua non. And thus v^ith other sects. 
But who is to inculcate such a jumble of dis- 
crepant and irreconcilable doctrine ? No one 
can shape his doctrine according to the anom- 
alous and piebald creed prescribed by such a 
congregation, and the practical result is, that 
some one sect becomes victorious for a time ; 
jealousies deepen into antipathies, and what is 
called an opposition church probably springs up 
in the village. Still harmony is not restored. 
The rival clergymen attack each other from 
the pulpit ; newspapers are enlisted on either 
side ; and religious warfare is waged with the 
bitterness, if not the learning which has dis- 
tinguished the controversies of abler polemics. 

“ There is one advantage of an established 
church, which only those, perhaps, who have 
visited the United States can duly appreciate^ 
In England, a large body of highly educated 
gentlemen annually issue from the Universi- 
ties to discharge the duties of the clerical of- 
fice throughout the kingdom. By this means, 
a certain stability is given to religious opinion j 
and even those who dissent from the church, 
are led to judge of their pastorB by a higher j 
standard, and t-i demand a greater amount ofi 
qualification than is ever thought of in a coun- j 
try like the United States. This result is un- ] 
doubtedly of the highest benefit to the com- 1 
munity. The light of the established church j 
penetrates to the chapel of the dissenter, and 
there is a moral check on religious extrava- 
gance, the operation of which is not the less 
efficacious, because it is silent and unperceived 
by those on whom its influence is exerted. 

“ Religion is not one of those articles, the 
supply of which may be left to be regulated by 
the demand. The necessity for it is precisely 
greatest when the demand is least ; and a gov- 
ernment neglects its first and highest duty, 
which fails to provide for the spiritual as well 
as temporal wants of its subjects.” 

There is a regulation of a most absurd nature 
in tire United States, that no man can be a Mem- 
ber of Congress but for the state to which he Ijc- 
longs. The effects of this arc to the last degree 
narrowing and injurious to the legislature. They 
are thus ably given by our author. 

“ The regulation, that the members of both 
Houses should be resident in the particular 
State in which they are elected, 1 cannot but 
consider as particularly objectionable. In the 
first place, it narrows, very unnecessarily, the 
limits of choice in the electors. In the second, 
it tends to promote that sectional feeling, that 
exclusive devotion to the petty interests of 
some particular district, which is generally in- 
consistent with the adoption of an enlarged and 
statesmanlike policy. It places the represen- 
tative in a state of absolute dependence on his 
immediate constituents, and prevents all ap- 
peal to other bodies of electors, by whom his 
talents and principles may be more justly ap- 

f ireciated. It prevents a state, in which there 
l&ppens to be a dearth of talent, from availing 
itself of the superfluity in another. It contri- 
butes also to feed and keep alive those pro- 
vincial jealousies, which often border so close- 
ly on hostility of feeling, and to render 
more prevalent in the different states that con- 
viction of incompatibility in their various in- 


terests which threatens at no distant period to 
cause a total disruption of the Udion. 

“In Great Britain, notwithstanding the ex- 
perience of centuries, no such legislative ab- 
surdity ever was contemplated. A roan from 
the Land s End may sit for Caithness or the 
Orkneys. A burgess of Berwick-upon-Tweed 
may be elected at Cork or Limerick In short, 
a member, without once changing his domicile, 
often sits in different Parliaments, for different 
places ; nor has it ever entered the imagination 
of any one, that this freedom of choice baa 
been productive either of injury or inconveni- 
ence. Its advantages, however, are manifold. 

An English member of Parliment is not ne- 
cessarily dependent on the judgment of his im- 
mediate constituents, lie advocates the par- 
ticular policy which appears to him best calcu- 
lated to promote the interest of his country, 
and, W’hatever his opinions may be, he is not 
afraid to express them emphatically and openhf. 
It is no doubt possible that this may prevent his 
re-election for some borough or county, but the 
whole country is open to him ; he does not feel 
himself to be meanly subservient to the inhabi- 
tants of one particular district ; and his opinions 
must be strange indeed, if he cannot find some 
body of constituents with whose notions of 
policy Lis own are in accordance. 

“ But in America all this is different. There 
no man can be elected except for the particu- 
lar district in which he chances to reside. If 
Ibis opinions differ from those which happen to 
prevail in his own petty circle, he is excluded 
from public life altogether. There is no alter- 
native, but that of giving up all hope of politi- 
cal distinction, or of speaking and acting in a 
manner basely subservient to the prejudices 
and caprices of his constituents Let a mem- 
ber of Congress attempt to follow a bold, man- 
ly, and independent course, and he is instantly 
sent back into private life, with his feelings 
injured, and his future chances of success ma- 
terially diminished by the reputation of public 
failure.” 

There is great good sense in these observ ations. 
The restricting a Member of Parliament to his 
own district, necessarily subjects him to a state 
of bondage to his immediate constituents, from 
which it is impossible for him to escape by flying 
to another part of the country. But as America 
is the great prototype of the future political con- 
dition of this empire, so, wc fear, in this particu- 
lar too, we are destined to run headlong into the 
evils of which their institutions furnish so promi- 
nent an example. The Reform Bill has virtually 
and practically restricted a 'member to his own 
locality. It has greatly diminished the number 
of those who are confined to no particular district, 
but sit at large for the distant interests of the em- 
pire in any borough. Few can now r secure a seat 
but hi their own immediate neighbourhood. In- 
cessant working at the electors, or unqualified 
submission to their will, is the only passport to 
re-election. Having before our eyes the manifold 
evils of this system of local bondage in America, 
we have 1 voluntarily introduced a constitution 
which promises to spread thence indefinitely 
through this country. Such is the wisdom by 
which the world, is governed ! 
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We have frequently had occasion to point out, 
and in the last Number have particularly enfor- 
ced, with reference to the financial interests of 
the British Empire * the ruinous effects of that 
vacillation of measures, and attention only to pre- 
sent objects, which is the inherent vice of all de^ 
mocratic governments. As might be expected, 
the United States exhibit on a still greater scale 
the evils of the some system. 

“ The shortness of the period during which 
any President or any Cabinet, can hope to con- 
tinue in office, appears a circumstance directly 
injurious to the national interests. It prevents 
the adoption of any permanent and far-sighted 
policy, tending progressively to augment the 
public wealth and prosperity. One man will 
not plant, that another may reap the har- 
vest of his labours ; he will not patiently lav 
the foundation of a structure, the plan of which 
is continually liable to be changed by his suc- 
cessors, and on whom, if completed, the whole 
honours must ultimately devolve. In short, 
it is an inherent and monstrous evil, that 
American statesmen must legislate for the pres- 
ent, not for the future ; that they are forced, 
by the necessity of their situation, to follow the 
policy most in accordance with the immediate 
prejudices of the people, rather than that which 
is calculated to promote the highest and best 
interests of the community. Immediate and 
temporary expediency is, and must be, the 
moving and efficient impulse ef American legis- 
lation. , The political institutions of the Uni- 
ted States are consistent neither with stability j 
of purpose in the legislative, nor vigour in the 
executive departments. Let us look where we 
will, all is feeble and vacillating. There is no 
confidence reposed in public men ; no appeal 
to the higher and more generous motives which 
influence conduct ; no scope for the display 
of lofty and independent character ; no prin- 
ciple from the operation of which we can ra- 
tionally expect any higher development of 
the national mind." 

Supreme power mu9tin every government, how 
liberal soever in appearance, rest somewhere. It 
is curious to observe, where, under the Republi- 
can institutions of America, it is really vested. It 
neither is placed in the Executive, or the Mini- 
ster of State, but in the different committees of 
the Legislature, where the public business is real- 
ly prepared, and the power of wielding the demo- 
cratic legislative in truth exists. The case was 
the same in France; the Committee of Public 
Safety and General Safety, have shadowy resem- 
blances on the other side of the Atlantic. 

“ When we look somewhat more minutely 
into the details of this republican government, 
it is soon perceived that the members of the 
Cabinet are, in truth, nothing better than su- 
perintending clerks in the departments over 
which they nominally preside. At the com- 
mencement of every Congress the practice is 
to appoint standing committees, who, in fact, 

# Vide Financial Policy of Mr. Pitt and his 
Successors. August, 1833. vol. xxxiv. wo. 
fccxn. 


manage the whole business of the cxeeatht 
departments. The process is as follows ' IV 
President, in his message, invitee the atteatics 
of Congress to such subjects as may appeal of 
national importance. Permanent comtEittw 
are appointed by both Houses, and to these the 
consideration of the various interests of tbs 
country is referred. Thus, whatever relates t? 
finace falls within the department of the ‘coa- 
mittee of ways and means, 1 while that oa for- 
eign affairs assumes cognizance of every th«f 
connected with the external relations d tb» 
government. These committees have sepuste 
apartments, in which the real business of the 
country is carried on, and from which tk 
heads of the executive departments are rigidly 
excluded. The whole power ol the goven- 
ment is thus absolutely and literary absorb 
by the people, for no bill connected with isj 
branch of public affairs could be brought i sfc> 
Congress with the smallest prospect of ssc- 
cess, which had not previously received tk 
initiative approbation of three committees.' 

We have no doubt, that if the Reform Firla- 
ment works smoothly, and does not tear tbeGw 
eminent to pieces, the result will be the esc 
in this country. It is impossible that the Re- 
formed Parliament can go on, with theconfrjHS. 
indecision, stoppage of business, and vadflatk^ 
which has distinguished its first session. Oar 
must in the end emerge even from tbe chaos wakt 
the Whigs have created out of its first demean 
Committees, representing and organizing the pea - 
er of the great interests of the State, must dt- 
mately be formed, which will rule tbe Legiskr 
turc. They in their tom will fall under the 
minion of a few leaders among themselves. uk! 
thus, aflerthe chimera of popular governtneo; 
sunk from its native weakness to the earth & 
people will find themselves ruled with desfou 
sway by a few’ demagogues, elevated, oa tficr 
passions, and tinged by their vices. Tbe grot 
interests of the State will be unre pr cs fx tai 
and disregarded; popular passion will be tbe so* 
engine of political exaltation, and the Press tk 
instrument w ith which the battle in this 
of ambition will be fought. Of our future dat- 
ny in this particular, we may behold the pias? 
shadow r cd out in the institutions of the 
States. 

“In America the power of persuasion ca- 
stituets the only lever of political advance 
ment. In England, though the field foe u* 
exercise of this talent be very great, yet ra^s 
wealth, family connexions, hereditary 
and a thousand other influences must be Ukw 
into account, in reckoning the ordinary 
ments of successful ambition. How powers 
— whether for good or evil I shall not eaqwrt 
— many of these are, is well known, bat near 
of them exist in the United States. The?*, 
rank is unknown ; there are no great accoaa- 
lations of property ; and competition for tbt 
higher offices of the commonwealth, has 
been rather the struggle of men, or more prep- 
erly, perhaps, of sectional interests, than « 
principles. The candidates, however, b 
every situation of emolument, are, beyond d 
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example in this country, numerous: and, as each 
individual is naturally anxious to establish 
some trifling point of superiority in reference 
to his opponents, the consequence is, that po- 
litical opinion is dissected with a degree of 
nicety which the most accomplished metaphy- 
sician would find it difficult to surpass. But 
all enter the contest armed with the same 
weapons, displaying the same banner, appealing 
to the same umpire, and contending for the 
same reward. Patronage of every kind is vir- 
tually in the hands of the people. They are 
the fountain of fame and of honour, the ulti- 
mate tribunal by which all appeals must be 
heard and decided. 

u In the United States, oral eloquence, and 
the n^vBpaper press, constitute the only instru- 
ments really available in acquiring influence 
over this many-headed and irresponsible arbi- 
ter of merit and measures. There exists, in- 
deed, no other channel through which there is 
any possibility of attaining political distinction. 
The influence, and circulation of newspapers 
is great beyond any thing ever known m Eu- 
rope. In truth, nine-tenths of the population 
read nothing else, and are, consequently, men- 
tally inaccessible by any other avenue. Every 
village, nay, almost every hamlet, has its press, 
whicli issues secondhand news, and serves as 
an arena in which the political gladiators of 
the neighbourhood may exercise tiieif powers 
of argument and abuse. The conductors of 
these journals are generally shrewd but unedu- 
cated men, extravagant in praise or censure, 
clear in their judgment of every thing connect- 
ed with their own interests, and exceedingly 
indifferent to all matters which have no dis- 
cernible relation to their own pockets or pri- 
vileges. 

“The power exercised by this class of wri- 
ters over the public mind is very great. Books 
circulate with difficulty in a thinly-peopled 
country, and are not objects on which tne soli- 
tary denizen of the forest would be likely to ex- 
pend any portion of the produce of his labour. 
Hut newspapers penetrate to every crevice of 
the Union. There is no settlement so remote 
as lobe cut off from this channel of intercourse 
with their fellow-men. It is thus that the 
clamour of the busy world is heard even in 
the wilderness, and the most remote invader 
of distant wilds is kept alive in his solitude to 
the common Jies of brotherhood and country. 

“ The power of public speaking is practi- 
cally found in the United States to outweigh 
every other accomplishment. A convincing 
proof of this almost uniform preference may 
be found in the fact, that of the whole federal 
legislature, nineteen-twentieths are lawyers, men 
professionally accustomed to public speaking. 
The merchants — the great capitalists of New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia, and the other 
Atlantic cities, constituting, I fear not to say, 
the most enlightened body of citizens in the 
U nion — are almost as effectually excluded from* 
political power, by deficiency in oratorical ac- 
complishment, as they could be by express 
legal enactment.” 

Nineteen-twentieths of a Legislature composed 
o f lawyers ! ! Such is the beau ideal of republi- 
Museum — VoL 23. No. 137. 


can legislation ; such the euthanasia of the Bri- 
tish Constitution prepared for ns by the Reform 
Bill ! We are to be ruled by men in great part 
destitute of property, intelligence, or stake in the 
State; country attorneys, or members of the 
M provincial bar ;** men whose only recommenda- 
tion to public life, has been the favour of mobs, 
os illiterate, prejudiced, and absurd as themselves; 
who have risen to notice by extravagant eulogies 
on the wisdom, virtue, and intelligence of their 
haughty constituents. One-sixth of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly were provincial lawyers, and their 
fatal ascendant was long and bitterly felt in 
France. The Republican institutions of the 
United States have produced nineteen-twentieths 
of Congress out of the same class. One only 
comfort remains. In the progress of democratic 
change, the speaking men are superseded' by the 
fighting; the Rewbclls, Barrages, and Roger 
Ducoses, by the Napoleons and Cromwells ; and 
tiie sword thrown into the balance, rights the 
scale, and restores the lower orders to the situation 
for which they were destined by Providence, 
and in which their labours are really useful to 
society. Such is doubtless the final result pre- 
pared for us by the Reform Bill. 

One of the worst effects, however, of this enor- 
mous preponderance of lawyers, is the prodi- 
gious loquacity of the Members of Congress, and 
the interminable harangues, to the entire exclu- 
sion of all useful progress in business, which are 
daily put forth by its member?, not with the 
slightest view to influence the decision of the 
Legislature, but solely in order to win the favour, 
and astound the minds of their admiring consti- 
tuents. To such a pitch has this risen, that the 
American legislature makes a show of getting 
through business, only by having very little to do ; 
and if they were to be overwhelmed with onc- 
tenth of the weighty matters which await the de- 
cision of the British Parliament, the machine of 
Government would literally stand still, choked up 
by lawyers* speeches! We can now sympathize 
with such a state of things ; the first session of 
the Reformed Parliament has shewn ue, that it 
is ere long destined to be our own. 

“ There is a sectional jealousy,” says Mr. 
Hamilton, “ throughout the United States ; a 
restless anxiety in the inhabitants of each dis- 
trict, that their local, and perhaps exclusive 
interests, however insignificant, should be reso- 
lutely obtruded on the attention of the legisla- 
ture. They consider also that their own con- 
sequence is intimately affected by the figure 
made by their representative in Congress, and 
would feel it to be a dereliction, on his part, of 
their just claims, were he to suffer any interest- 
ing question to pass without engrossing some 
portion of the attention of the Assembly. 

“ Verily, the yoke of such constituents is not 
easy, nor is their burden light. The public 
prints must bear frequent record of the loqua- 
city of their representative, or they are not sa- 
tisfied. The consequence is, that 'in the Ame- 
rican Congress there is more of what may be 
3 C* 
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called speaking against time , than in any other 
deliberative assembly ever known. Each mem- 
ber is aware that he must either assume a cer- 
tain prominence, or give up all hope of future 
re-election, and it is needless to say which al- 
ternative is usually preferred. A universal 
tolerance of long speeches is thus generated, 
and no attempt is ever made to restrict the 
range of argument or declamation within the 
limits even of remote connexion with the sub- 
ject of debate. One continually reads in the 

I mblic papers such announcements as the fol- 
owing : — 

“ ‘ In the House of Representatives, yester- 
day , Mr. Tompkins occupied the whole day 
with the continuation of his brilliant speech on 
the Indian question, and is in possession of the 
floor to-morrow. He is expected to conclude 
on Friday, but from the press of other business, 
it will probably be Tuesday next before Mr. 
Jefferson X. Bagg will commence his reply, 
which is expected to occupy the whole remain- 
der of the week.' 

“ In fact, an oration of eighteen or twenty 
hours is no uncommon occurrence in the Ame- 
rican Congress. After this vast expenditure 
of breath, the next step of the orator is to cir- 
culate his speech in the form of a closely 
printed pamphlet of some hundred and fifty 
pages. A plentiful supply of copies is de- 
spatched for the use of his constituents, who 
swallow the bait ; and at the conclusion of jthe 
session, the member returns to his native town, 
where he is lauded, feasted, and toasted, and — 
what he values, I doubt not, still more — re- 
elected.” 

As might bo expected, the style of speaking 
in this popular assembly is very different. The 
object of all is not to influence others, or sway 
public measures, but to dazzle the electors, and 
benefit themselves. 

“ The style of speaking is loose, rambling, 
and inconclusive; and adherence to the real 
subject of discussion evidently forms no part, 
either of the intention of the orator, or the ex- 
pectation of his audience. A large proportion 
of the speakers seem to take part in a debate 
with no other view than that of individual dis- 
play, and it sometimes happens that the topic 
immediately pressing on the attention of the 
assembly, by some strange perversity, is al- 
most the only one on which nothing is said. 

“ The truth, I believe, is, that the American 
Congress have really very little to do. All the 
multiplied details of local and municipal legis- 
lation fall within the province of the State gov- 
ernments. and the regulation of commerce and 
foreign intercourse practically includes all the 
important questions which they are called on to 
decide. Nor are the members generally very 
anxious so to abbreviate the proceedings of 
Congress, as to ensure a speedy return to their, 
provinces. They are well paid for every hour 
lavished on the public business; and being 
once at Washington, and enjoying the plea- 
sures of its society, few are probably solicitous 
for the termination of functions which com- 
bine the advantage of real emolument, with 
the opportunities of acquiring distinction in the 
eyes of their constituents. The farce, there- i 


fore, by common consent, continue! to he 
played on. Speeches apparently internmbk 
are tolerated, though not listened to ; and vtst 
manoeuvre, by which the discharge of psbhc 
business can be protracted, is resorted to, vtk 
the most perfect success.” 

As might be expected from the detceadmii * 
the countrymen of Locke and Bacon, it » fne 
no deficiency of talents, but the mere neoeab 
of bending to a jealous, conceited, and igwnst 
constituency, that this absurd mode of protrat 
ing business by irrelevant and intenninrifc 
speeches has arisen. This distinctly appo» 
from the ability of their State papers, and tk 
very different character of their speeches il ik 
bar. 

“ The most distinguished lawyer* of ik 
Union practise in the Supreme Court, tad 1 
had there an opportunity of hearing muj ^ 
the ipore eminent members of Cotifrfa 
During my stay there was no Jury trial. 
the proceedings of the Court consisted eh*!.' 
in delivering judgments, and listening to kfu 
arguments from the bar. The tone of i> 
speeches was certainly very different frea 
any thing I had heard in Congress. The In 
yers seemed to keep their declamation for tit 
House of Representatives, end in the Supree 
Court spoke clearly, logically, and to the pee 
Indeed, I was more than once astonished i 
hear men whose speeches in Congress w» 
rambling and desultory in an extreme dtp* 
display, in their forensic addresses, great left 
acuteness, and resources of argument and ; 
lustration of the first order. In addressing^ | 
bench, they seemed to cast the slough of tkr 
vicious peculiarities, and spoke, not likesel? 
boys contending for a prize, but like n*s ? | 
high intellectual powers, solicitous not - 
dazzle but to convince.” 

Under a government such as America, e* 
posed of legislators elected by so numeram 
constituency, independence of conduct cancci * 
expected in public men. It is according.' 
where to be found. 

“ Many evils arise from the cireumsto** ' 
the Government, both in its executive asd 
gislative branches, being purely elective TV 
members of the latter, being abjectly 
ent on the people, are compelled to adopt 
the principles and the policy dictated br*k 
constituents. To attempt to stem the 
of popular passion and clamour, by a pobrr i 
once firm and enlightened, must beloogto^ 
presentatives somewhat more firmlv k* 5 
than any which are to be found in (3eagr» 
Public men in other countries assy be tk p 
rasites of the people, but in Amenca tber 
necessarily so. Independence is impoa^' 
They are slaves, and feel themselves to k * 
They must act, speak, and vote sceord^g * 
the will of their master. Let these me* t* 
their chains as they will, still they are on 
limbs, galling their flesh, and impeding tkr 
motions; and it is, perhaps, the wont **• 
most demoralizing result of the detestable r* 
tem, that every man, ambitious of popuk V 
vour, — and in America, who is not 
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compelled to adopt & system of reservation. 
He keeps a set of exoteric dogmas, which may 
be changed or modified to suit the taste or 
fashion of the moment. But there are esoteric 
opinions, very different from any thing to be 
found in State documents, or speeches in Con- 
gress, or 4th of July orations, which embody 
the convictions of the man, and which are not 
to be surrendered up at the bidding of a mob." 

It has been justly observed of the description 
of American Manners by Mrs. Trollope, that 
they refer, for the most part, to the back settle- 
ments, and the frontiers of civilization, and can- 
not be fairly taken as a standard of what is to be 
found in the higher orders. It appears, however, 
from Mr. Hamilton, that the inherent vice of de- 
mocratic institutions poisons society even in the 
highest grades, where popular influence can find 
an entrance. The following description of a 
scene which our author witnessed at the Presi- 
dent's levee at Washington* amidst the Members 
of both Houses, Ihc Foreign Ambassadors, and 
all that is elevated in the Union, both in point of 
station and acquirement, is unparalleled, we be- 
lieve, in the history of the world. 

“ On the following evening I attended the 
levee. The apartments were already full be- 
fore I arrived, and the crowd extended even 
into the hall. Three — I am not sure that there 
were not four — large saloons were thrown open 
on the occasion, and were literally crammed 
with the most singular and miscellaneous as- 
semblage 1 had ever seen. 

“ The numerical majority of the company 
seemed of the class of tradesmen or farmers, 
respectable men fresh from the plough or the 
counter, who, accompanied by their wives and 
daughters, came forth to greet their President, 
and enjoy the splendours of the gala. There 
were the generals and commodores, and public 
officers ot every description, and foreign minis- 
ters and members of Congress, and ladies of 
all ages and degrees of beauty, from the fair 
and laughing girl of fifteen, to the haggard 
dowager of seventy. There were majors in 
broad cloth and corduroys, redolent of gin and 
tobacco, and majors’ ladies in chintz or russet, 
with huge Paris ear-rings, and tawny necks, 
profusely decorated with beads of coloured 
glass. There were tailors from the board, and 
judges from the bench ; lawyers who opeued 
their mouths at one bar, and the tapster who 
closed them kt another ; — in short, every trade, 
craft, calling, and profession appeared to have 
sent its delegates to this extraordinary conven- 
tion. 

“ For myself, I had seen too much of the 
United States to expect any thing very differ- 
ent, and certainly anticipated that the mixture 
would contain all the ingredients I have ven- 
tured to describe. Yet, after all, I was taken 
by surprise. There were present at this levee, 
men begrimmed with all the sweat and filth 
accumulated in their day’s — perhaps their 
week’s — labour There were sooty artificers, 
evidently fresh from the forge or the work- 
shop ; and one individual, I remember, either 
a miller or a baker — who, wherever he passed, 
left marks of contact on the garments of the 


company. The most prominent group, how- 
ever, in the assemblage, was a party of Irish 
labourers, employed on some neighbouring ca- 
nal, who had evidently been apt scholars in the 
doctrine of liberty and equality, and were de- 
termined, on the present occasion, to assert 
the full privileges of ‘ the great unwashed.’ 1 
remarked these men pushed aside the more 
respectable portion of the company with a cer- 
tain jocular audacity, which put one in mind 
of the humours of Donny brook 

“ During the time I was engaged at the le- 
vee, my servant remained in Ins hall through 
which lay the entrance to the apartments oc- 
cupied by the company, and on the day fol- 
lowing he gave me a few details of a scene 
somewhat extraordinary, but sufficiently cha- 
racteristic to merit record. It appeared that 
the refreshments intended for the company, 
consisting of punch and lemonade, were 
brought by the servants, with the intention of 
reaching the interior saloon. No sooner, how- 
ever, were these ministers of Bacchus descried 
to be approaching by a portion of the company, 
than a rush was made from within, the whole 
contents of the trays were seized in transitu , 
by a sort of couv-d e-main; and the bearers 
having thus rapialy achieved the distribution 
of their refreshments, had nothing for it but to 
return for a fresh supply. This was brought, 
and quite as compendiously despatched, and it 
at length became apparent, that without re- 
sorting to some extraordinary measures, it 
would be impossible to accomplish the intend- 
ed voyage, and the more respectable portion of 
the company would be suffered to depart with 
dry palates, and in utter ignorance of the ex- 
tent of the hospitality to which they were in- 
debted.” 

“ The man who would study the contradic- 
tions of individual and national character, and 
learn by how wide an interval profession may 
be divided from performance, should come to 
Washington. He will read there a new page 
in the yolume of human nature ; he will ob- 
serve how compatible is the extreme of physi- 
cal liberty, with bondage of the understand- 
ing; he will hear the words of freedom, and 
he will see the practice of slavery. Men who 
sell their fellow-creatures will discourse to him 
of indefeasible rights; the legislators, who 
truckle to a mob, will stun him with profes- 
sions of independence ; he will be taught the 
affinity between the democrat and the tyrant ; 
he will look for charters, and find manacles ; 
expect liberality, and be met by bigotry and 
prejudice ; — in short, he will probably return 
Dome a wiser, if not a better man ; more pa- 
tient of inevitable evils, — more grateful for the 
blessings he enjoys, — better satisfied with his 
own country and government, — and less dis- 
posed to sacrifice the present good for a con- 
tingent better. 

We must now, however, reluctantly conclude 
these extracts. If we were to transcribe every 
passage in this admirable work, which is both 
valuable in itself, and in an especial manner ap- 
plicable to the present political state of this coun- 
try, we should occupy more than the whole of 
the present Number. Mr. Hamilton's discern- 
ment is of a very high order — his descriptions 
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graphic and powerful — his reflections sound and 
sagacious — his principles pure and elevated. He 
neither views America with tire jaundiced eye of 
a bigoted Tory, nor the frantic partiality of an 
enthusiastic democrat. He appreciates things as 
they really are — nothing extenuating, setting 
down nought in malice. His work is not open 
to the imputation of being “ a picture only of the 
back settlements— of steam-boat society, or stage- 
coach conversation.” He has mingled with Ame- 
ricans of every grade and degree, from the most 
elevated members of Congress, to the humblest 
slaves in the Southern States; from General 
Jackson, and Mr. Livingstone, and Mr. Webster, 
to the poor negroes, to whom the free Americans 
would deem it contamination to address a word 
of kindne??, or a feeling of pity. He gives full 
credit to the many good and eminent men whom 
the country contains, and exposes the tendency 
of the institutions, on account of which their 
country is so much the object of eulogy to the 
Revolutionary Party all over the world. 

This paper, it will be seen, is the first of a sc- 
ries which will regularly appeur, on the United 
States. The series will be written by different 
hands, but by heads and hearts holding generally 
the same opinions, and inspired with the same 
sentiments* respecting the character and condi- 
tions of the people of the New World. Nor shall 
we omit full and fitting mention of the beautiful 
and majestic scenery of that fair and mighty con- 
tinent, of which no American writer but Cooper 
luis drawn any distinctive pictures, or written 
with a truly national spirit Washington Irving 
and Bryant, men of taste, feeling, and genius 
though they be, being to our mind unaccountably 
tame in their landscape-painting, and, from their 
study of our descriptive poetry, rather than of 
their own country’s nature, European rather than 
American. There are iu Mr. Hamilton’s vo- 
lumes— see, for example, his descriptions of the 
scenery of the Mississippi and the falls of Niagara 
— pictures far superior, in vividness, originality, 
and truth, to the best of theirs — and, indeed, 
throughout his work, whenever ho touches on 
external nature, we recognise the vigorous and 
graphic powers of the author of Cyril Thornton. 
’Hie agriculture of America, too, must be de- 
scribed in detail and at large, and her magnifi- 
cent inland navigation — natural and artificial — 
fier sea-like rivers, and, though somewhat shal- 
low, her long lines of canals — her commerce — 
and her navy, mercantile and for war. We have 
collected materials for many articles; they are 
now undergoing the necessary processes, and 
assuming shape bciorc our complacent eyes. But 
our chief attention, the midst of all those in- 
quiries, must constantly be kept on the American 
mind ; and what arc manners but the outward 
and visible signs of character ? Not trifles they ; 
but rightly understood, and to be so they must be 
fairly and philosophically studied, they are keys 
that unlock the secret recesses of a people’s 
heart In discussing their manners, we shall 
have likewise to discuss our own ; and, perhaps, 


many unsuspected or at least unadmitted troths— 
not very palatable to our national pride— which 
is great and blind — may rise op against us wb2c 
we are endeavouring to see into the mental con- 
stitution of our brethren beyond the Atlantic. To 
hear some people speak, yon might think there 
was no coarseness, no rudeness, no vulgarity, do 
boorishness, no brutality in Great Britain— tbtf 
our middle ranks were all illustrious for poor- 
ness, amenity, and “sweet civility,” ssenfidog 
self at all times for soke of others* feelings — that 
good-breeding was a flower indigenous to oar 
highly cultivated soil of speial life — while even 
the man in the moon might look down with hor- 
ror on the manners of the Americans ! 

For our own parts, we are disposed to rale the 
American character very high indeed, and for a 
reason of more general application than the tes- 
timony of any traveller, however trustworthy or 
able. When we contemplate tlieir institulumz, 
even with all the advantages of the hack settle- 
ment®, and a boundless demand for labour, to 
draw off their ardent spirits, it is with astonish- 
ment that we find them such as their bitterest 
enemy has alleged them to be. That is the real 
test of the admirable national character which 
they have received from tlieir British descent, 
and the wisdom, moderation, and good sense 
which have descended to them through English 
veins from the woods of Germany. Certain it i?, 
that neither France, with its military glories and 
chivalrous spirit, nor England, with its ocntnrk* 
of freedom* and representative government, could 
withstand the influence of the universal suffrage 
land republican government of .the United States. 

| We can appreciate the stability of character which 
they must possess, from the deplorable effects 
which an approximation to their institutions has 
produced in this country. 

One tiling is perfectly clear, that the tendency 
of American institutions can never be sufficiently 
the subject of study to our people, because it is 
to a similar government that wc are evidently 
tending. The current sets in strong and steady 
from the Transatlantic shores, and 'the old bid- 
works of England are fast giving way before its 
| fury. What the ultimate result of the process 
| changes will be, no man can with certainty pre- 
| diet ; but It will, to all appearance, either be the 
horrors of the French Convention, or the degra- 
dation of the American Congress. We must 
either go through tlic Reign of Terror, or sink 
into the slough of democratic role. We shall 
cither become beasts of prey, or beasts of burden. 
The longed-for euthanasia of the British Consti- 
tution — the fondest hope of patriotism, is now 
limited to the hope, that we step at once, and 
without blood, into the servitude, the degrada- 
tion, and slavery of the delegates of Congress. 
Such is the destiny of the country of Pitt and 
Fox, of Burke and Chatham, of Nebon and Wel- 
lington. The authors of the Reform Bill require 
no other epitaph ; future ages, when contrasting 
New with Old England, will duly judge their 
conduct : Si numumenium quart*, circumspect. 
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HELLS IN LONDON. 

Probably all men latently are thorough gamblers, 
and that the passion is inherent in every human 
being, circumstances either putting it into action or 
occasioning it to lie dormant; the larger portion of 
mankind take off its edge by embarking in pursuits 
partaking of adventure and pecuniary risk, while 
others, rife with desperation, rush at once to ruin, 
or snatch the fortunes of others by wholesale risk 
and chicanery. It is worthy of remark, that it mat- 
ters not however late in life a man is initiated into 
this vice, let him once taste of the cup of success at 
i gambling-table, there is no cure lor the disease 
but poverty : so ) long as money can be obtained, 
tnd tables are allowed to be open, play he will. 
And but too frequently when his funds are ex- 
hausted, crime is called in to aid the wretched en- 
thusiast in raising means to associate with the out- 
casts of even those who have robbed him of his 
dl ; or he changes sides, and commences himself to 
be sharp and black-leg, which comprises every 
epithet that is disgraceful to the character of a gen- 
leman and an honest man. “ On commence par etre 
iupe, on Jinit par etre fripon , dans le grand jeu de la 
Tie humaine. 

“Such is the equal progre» of deceit, 

The early dupe oft closes in the cheat” 

It may with truth be affirmed, that gaming is the 
ource whence spring all the race of cheats, swind- 
era, and sharpen, with which this metropolis is 
innoyed, and that the whole body of them is but 
in exudation of gambling houses; a fact which 
s of itself sufficiently striking to stimulate the 
egislature to adopt some more efficient measures 
or their annihilation. 

The officers of justice are regularly kept in the pay 
*f the proprietors of gaming-houses, or hells, through 
vhom timely notice is always given of any informa- 
ion laid against the establishment, and the intended 
Mack guarded against. If this be doubted, the 
arae can be attested on oath, and otherwise proved 
leyond disputation. The expenses of some of the 
gaming-houses in London during the season (seven 
nonths) exceed 10,000/. ; what, then, must be the 
fains to support this advance and profusion of pro- 
perty? Elegant hoQses are superbly fitted up; 
he most delicate viands and the choicest wines, 
vith every other luxury, are provided to lure and 
letain those for whom the proprietors* nets are 
pread. It is almost an impossibility to convict 
hese wicked men under the present law ; their 
roormous wealth is applied to the corruption of 
vidence, always unwilling, because the witnesses 
txpose their own habits and culpability in attend- 
ng these nefarious dens of infamy. Tne sleeping 
tartners are ever ready to advance money to op- 
•ose prosecutions, and often come forward to give 
vidence in opposition to the witnesses, and to 
ilacken the character of those who offer their tes- 
imony: then there is always money to support 
hose who may chance once in ten years to be 
onvicted. Many practising attorneys, too, are con- 
iccted with these establishments, who threaten 
irosecutions for conspiracies ; and not unfrequently 
ictitious debts are sworn to, and arcests for large 
imounts made, to keep witnesses from appearing 
it court on the day of trial. One professional man 
n the parish of St. Anne has to my knowledge, 
upported himself for thirty-five years by lending 
limself in this way to the middling rate gambling- 
louses at the west end of the town : his method is 
;ither to suborn or intimidate the parties, by threat- 
jning to indict them for perjury, or otherwise per- 
secute them to utter destruction. 

When it is considered, that those who are com- 
petent to give evidence calculated to produce con- 
victions, well know the characters with whom 
Aittseum,— Vol. XXIII. 


they have to contend, and the phalanx of scoundrels 
there is always arrayed against them, it is not to be 
wondered at that they should be deterred from 
coming forward at the last moment, when even 
their persons are not free from danger, particularly 
as all minacious tricks are backed with a bribe ; 
thus bringing fear and interest to bear against their 
antagonists. As every one who comes forward to 
give evidence against a gambling-house must him- 
self have been a participator in the offence of play, 
no man who has been the cause of a conviction 
ever yet escaped ruin ; no matter the motive which 
influenced him, whether it be remorse, disgust, 
pique, or public good, the conspiracy against him 
will be so powerful and ramified, through the 
leading mens numerous emissaries and depend- 
ents, that his future course in life will be sure to 
be tracked, and his character blasted in every 
neighbourhood where he may take up his abode. 
In one instance, a young man who nad laid on 
information against a house, although no convic- 
tion followed, was hunted out of no fewer than 
eight situations; the clique of gamblers he had 
made his enemies contrived to find out in whose- 
employ he was engaged, and then daily assailed 
his master with anonymous letters, defaming the- 
young man’s character to such a degree that few 
could well retain him in their service; especially 
as the fact of having himself gambled at a public- 
table could never be got rid of. 

When all other means of deterring a witness 
are exhausted, personal threats are used by ruffians, 
who are employed to cross him in whatever public 
company he may join, seeking every occasion to in- 
suit ana quarrel with him, until he is intimidated ; 
and all other would-be witnesses, through fear of a 
similar persecution, ore prevented from offering 
any obstruction to their establishments. 

By these confederacies, becked as they are with 
enormous capitals, notwithstanding the existing 
laws, houses have been kept open for the indis- 
criminate mixture of all grades, from the well-bred 
gentleman, the finished sharper, the raw and inex- 
perienced flat, to the lowest descripUon of pick- 
pockets and other wretches of public nuisance; 
and where all the evils the acts oi parliament wore 
intended to annihilate, have for years pest been in full 
activity. But at no period of our history have misery, 
distress, and crime, been so conspicuous, and the 
cause so manifestly and decidedly traced to the gam- 
bling habits of the community, as in the present day. 

On an average during tne last twenty years, 
about thirty hells have been regularly open in 
London for the accommodation of the lowest and 
most vile set of hazard players. The game of' 
hazard is the principal one played at the lowest? 
houses, and is, like the characters who play it, the' 
most desperate and ruinous of all games. The 
wTetchea men who follow this play are partial 
to it, because it gives a chance, from a run of good* 
luck, to become possessed speedily of all the money 
on the table: no man who plays hazard ever de- 
spairs of making his fortune at some time. Such ra- 
the nature of this destructive game, that I can now 
point out several men, whom you see daily, who* 
were in ragB and wretchedness on Monday, and, 
before the termination of the week, they ride in a 
newly-purchased Stanhope of their own, having 
several thousands of pounds in their poss essi on. The 
few instances of such successes which unfortu- 
nately occur are generally well known, and conse- 
quently encourage the hopes of others who nightly 
attend these places, sacrificing all considerations 
of life to the carrying (if it be only a few shillings) 
their all every twenty-four hours to stake in this 
great lottery, under the delusive hope of catching 
' Dame Fortune at some time in a merry mood. Thou- 
sands annually foil, in health, fame, and fortune, 

[ by this maddening infatuation, whilst not one in a 
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thousand finds an oasis tn the desert The inferior 
houses of play are always situated in obscure 
courts, or other places of retirement, and most 
frequently are kept shut up during the day, as well 
as at night, as if unoccupied, or some appearance of 
trade is carried on as a blind : a back room is selected 
for all operations, if one can be procured sufficient* 
ly capacious for the accommodation of forty or fifty 
persons at one time. In the centre of the room a 
fixed a substantial circular table, immovable to any 
power of pressure against it by the company who go 
to play; a circle of inlaid white hollywood is formed 
in the middle of the table, of about four feet diame- 
ter, and a lamp is suspended immediately over this 
ring. A man, designated the groom-porter, is 
mounted on a stool, with a stick in his hand, hav- 
ing a transverse piece of wood affixed at its end, 
which is used by him to rake in the dice, after 
having been thrown out of the box by the caster 
(the person who throws the dice.) The avowed 
profits of keeping a table of this kind is the receipt 
of a piece for each box-hand , — that is, when a play- 
er wins three times successively, he pays a certain 
sum to the table ; and there is an aperture in the 
table made to receive these contributions. At the 
minor establishments, the price of a box-hand varies 
from one shilling to half-a-ciown, according to the 
terms on which the house is known to have been 
originally opened. If there is much play, these 
payments produce ample profits to the keeper of 
the house ; but their remuneration for running the 
risk of keeping an unlawful table of play is plunder. 
At all these houses, as at the higher ones, there is 
always a set of men who are dependents on the 
keepers of the house, who hang about the table 
like sharks for prey, waiting for those who stay 
late, or are inebriated, and come in towards morn- 
ing to play, when there are but few lookers on; 
unfair means are then resorted to with impunity, 
and all share the plunder. About eleven o’clock, 
when all honest and regular persons are preparing 
for rest, the play commences, the adventurers being 
seated around the table: one takes the box and 
dice, putting what he is disposed to play for into 
the ring marked on the table ; as soon as it is cov- 
ered with a like sum, or set, as it is termed, by 
another person, the player calls a main, and at the 
same moment throws the dice ; if the number cell- 
ed comes up, the coster wins,' but if any other 
main comes uppermost on the dice, the thrower 
takes that chance for his own, and his adversary 
has the one he called : the throwing then continues, 
during which bets are made by others on the event 
until it is decided. If the caster throws deuce, ace, 
or aces, when he first calls a main, it is said to 
be crabbed, and he loses; but if he throws the 
number named he is said to have nicked it, and 
thereby wins. Also, if he should call six or eight, 
and throws the double sixes, he wins ; or if seven 
be the number called, and eleven is thrown, it is a 
nick, because those chances are nicks to these 
mains; which regulation is necessary to the equali- 
zation of all the chances at this game when calling 
a main. The odds against any number being 
thrown against another, varies from two to one to 
six to five, and consequently keeps all the table en- 
gaged in betting. All bets are staked, and the noise 
occasioned by proposing and accepting wagers is 
most uproarious and deafening among the low play- 
ers, each having one Zve on the black spots marked 
on the dice, os they land from the box, and the 
other on the stakes ready to snatch it if successful. 
To prevent the noise being heard in the streets, 
shutters closely fitted to the window frames are af- 
fixed, which are podded, and covered with green 
baize ; there is al so invariably an inner door placed 
In the passage, having an aperture in it, through 
which all who enter the door from the street may 
be viewed : this precaution answers two purposes, it 


deadens the sound of the noisy voices at thet^le 
and prevents surprise by the officers of justice. IV 
generality of the minor gambling-booses are Iql 
by prize-fighters, and other deape rate etancra 
who bully and hector the more timid oal dikes 
money, by deciding that bete have been kawtei 
in fact they have been won. Bread, cheese, ai 
beer is supplied to the players, and s glass ofgsa 
handed, when called for, gratis. Tothaepbai 
thieves resort, and such other loose chanctens 
are lost to every feeling of honesty and shim, ! 
table of this nature in full operation is at mk 
sight; all the bod passions appertaining to the w 
cious propensities of mankind are portrayed oo At 
countenances of the players. An awemblytfilt 
most horrible demons could not exhibit a no* sy 
palling effect; recklessness and desperation ere 
shadow every noble trait which should enhfVa 
the countenance of a human being. Many, is 
desperation, strip themselves on the spot «C tte 
clothes, either to stake against money, or to pfedtt 
to the table-keeper for a trifle to renew their par; 
and many instances occur of men going home M 
naked, after having lost their all. They tseeslsi! 
in parties of from forty to fifty persons, wbopteV 
bly bring on an average each night from cw 8 
twenty shillings to play with. As the wmj* 
lost the players depart, if they cannot borrow « 
beg more ; and this goes on sometimes in the wa 
tor season for fourteen or sixteen hours in nrm- 
: '.on. so that from 100 to 140 persons may be ab- 
lated to visit one gambling-table in the couneof* 
night; and it not unfrequenlly happens thald* 
mately, all the money brought to the table 
the hands of one or two of the most fortunate adr« 
turers, save that which is paid to the table fcr ta 
hands ; whilst the losers separate only to dew 
plans by which a few more shillings may be pn- 
cured for the next night’a ploy. Every man » » 
aged is destined either to become by success a mm 
rushed and mischievous gambler, or to appear* 
the bar of the Old Bailey, where, indeed nutfd 
them may be said to have figured already. IV 
successful players by degrees improve their 
nal appearance, and obtain admittance into bean 
of higher play, where 2*. 6 d. or 3«. id. is demands! 
for the box Hands; at these places silver courts* 
are used, representing the aliquot parts of a pmd, 
these are called pieces, one of which is a boi load 
If success attends them in the first step of advastt- 
ment, they next become initiated into crown how*, 
and associate with gamblers of respectable eittrvr 
where, if they show talents, they either beam 
confederates in forming schemes of plunder, ad a 
aiding establishments to carry on their cooeens* 
defiance of the law’, or fall hack to their old sfiCsu 
of playing chicken-hazard , as the small play i> deaf 
nated. 

Capital offences result from this horrible «y*» 
The brother of a celebrated gamblor now ca & 
town (F. O.) was some years since executed st^ 
Old Bailey, foe the violation of the pennu 
young girl, in the neighbourhood of Brompte. * 
six o’clock in the morning, after having been styta* 
the whole night Previous to his execution, be 
dared that the act was involuntary and imsst.bhr: 
j arising, without doubt, from the spasmodic corafe* 
of the nervous system, brought on by the saoert* 
citement of many hours anxiety of tne mind ww 
the gambling-table. But this is not a solitary <**> 
they are of frequent occurrence : 1 have did * 
because the severest penalty of the law follow n! 
the offence, and the culprit, from education, a* 
capable of clearly defining the causes which id u 
the commission of the crime. Moreover, many 
have suffered for midnight robbery and viewott. 
have been known to have left a gombting-tabiri 
short time previously to the perpetration of the* 
fence, In most cases of desperate and uupr»e6- 
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ed murder, I should strongly suspect that the 
dies who committed the deed were labouring un- 
r a nervous paroxysm, brought on by ga min g 
lidst noise and riot. 

The half-crown or third rate houses, are not less 
schievous than the lowest ones. These bouses 
i chiefly opened at the west end of the town, but 
ire are some few at the east. In the parish of 
James’s, I have counted seven, eight and nine in 
b street, which were open both day and night, 
e house in Oxendon street, Coventry street, nod 
uninterrupted run of sixteen or seventeen years ; 
tusunds have been ruined there; while every 
iprietor amassed a large fortune. The man who 
t opened the house (G. S.) has resided at Kentish 
wn for years past, in ease and affluence, keeping 
servants and horses, although he rose f rom the 
vest of the low. Several others who followed 
a have had equal success.. The watchmen and 
w street officers were kept in regular pay, and 
r law openly and expressly set at defiance ; cards 
ne handed about, on which were written these 
rds, “ Note, the house is insured against all legal 
errupthma, and the players are guaranteed to do 
free from officious interruption as they are at 
fir own homes.” (A literal copy.) At another 
these middle houses, known by the numerals 77, 
i proprietor (a broken-down Irish publican, for- 
irly residing in the parish of St Anne's) accumu- 
ed in two years so much money that he became 
urge builder of houses and assembly-rooms at 
eltenham, where he was at one time considered 
» most important man of the place, although he 
itinued his calling to the day of his death, 
as! D. J. K., hadst thou remained on earth thou 
>uldst ere this have been honoured with the title of 
md master of all the blarney clubs throughout the 
ited kingdom. Many a coroner hast thou found 
iploy, and many a guinea hast thou brought into 
sir purses, and many a family has thou cast into 
& depth of sorrow ! “ So runs the world, Bates, 
•olsare the natural prey of knaves ; nature deeign- 
tbem so, when she made lambs for wolves. The 
ws that fear and policy have framed, nature die- 
lims ; she knows out two, and those are force and 
nning. The nobler law is force ; but then there’s 
nger in’t: while cunning, like a skilful miner, 
mts safely and unseen.*^ The subject of these 
marks was not only subtle, wily, and in some 
Basirre fascinating, but most athletic and active in 
rson. He was part proprietor of No. — Pall 
all, for many years, where he would himself play 
r heavy stakes. And it was a favourite feat of 
■ to go into St. James’s Square, after having been 
> all the night, to jump over the iron railing, and 
ck again from the incloeure to the paved way. 
The average number of these third-rate houses 
London open for play, may be calculated at 
•out twenty-five. If there were not a constant 
flux of tyro gamblers, this number would not be 
pported. Their agents stroll about the town, vi- 
sing public-house parlours, and bouses where 
ibbage-players retort, whist clubs, also billiard 
id bagatelle tables; experience having taught 
em, that the man who plays at one game, if the 
iportunity be afforded him, is ever ready to 
unge deeply into the vice of gambling on a large 
ole. Junior clerks, and the upper class of gen- 
eraen’s servants, are the men whom they chiefly 
tack. It is an extraordinary and incontrovertible 
ct, that no set of men are more open to seduction 
•on the servants of the nobility and the menials of 
ub-houset ; an instance of which occurred a few 
lonths since, in the case of a servant of the Athe- 
sum Club, who was inveigled into a house in the 
luadrant, where he lost, in two or three days, a 
Jusiderable sum of money belonging to his era- 
foyers. Colquhoun, writing on this subject, said, 
drty-three yean ago, that* a spirit of gambling was 


rendered more ardent than prevails in vulgar life, 
from the example of their superiors, and from their 
idle and dissipated habits. These servants enter 
kneenly into the lottery business; and when ill 
luck attends them, it is but too well known that 
many are led, step by step, to that point where they 
lose sight of all moral principle. Impelled by a de- 
sire to recover what they nave lost, they are in- 
duced to raise money for that purpose, by selling or 
pawning the property of their masters, wherever it 
can be pilfered in a little way without detection; 
till at length this species of peculation, by being 
rendered familiar to their minds, generally termi- 
nates in more atrocious crimes. Under a supposi- 
tion that one hundred thousand families in the 
metropolis keep two servants on an average, and 
that one servant with another insures only to the 
extent of twenty-five shillings each in the English, 
and the same in the Irish lottery, the aggregate of 
the whole will amount to half a million sterling. 
Astonishing as this may appear at first view, it is 
believed that those who will minutely examine into 
the lottery transactions of servants will find the 
calculation by no means exaggerated.” Page 154. 

The abolition of the lotteries, however, has not 
lessened the evil: they resort now to gambling- 
houses, where the sum annually played for by the 
servants of the present day may reasonably be laid 
at one million and a half sterling. At most of the 
middle class of gambling-houses, play is going on 
from three o’clock p.m., to five or six o’clock a. m. 
In the afternoon, from three to seven, it is called 
morning play, being generally rouge et noir or 
roulcL The latter is a kind of E O and rouge et 
noir blended, there being both numbers and co- 
lours on which money may be staked. The board 
is whirled round on a pivot, and an ivory ball set 
in motion the reverse way on it. During its revo- 
volution, the bets or stakes are placed on numbero 
and colours, on a circular but fixed exterior frame 
corresponding in marHs to the one in motion. 
After it subsides, and the ball has fallen into one 
of the compartments of the table, the bets which 
are lost are drawn into the bank, and the winners 
paid. If the ball falls into zero (0), then all the 
money on the table is forfeited, excepting that 
which was laid on colours only, when but naif is 
exacted, the same as at the game of rouge et noir , 
explained beneath, in the evening, play com- 
mences again at ten or eleven o’clock, either with 
French hazard or rouge et noir . The former is the 
same as English hazard, only that the proprietors, 
or the bank, as it is called, take all the bets offered 
on themselves, paying and receiving as the caster 
throws in and out, and so with all the bets at the 
table on every event ; the odds being established, 
and understood by all the players, viz: two to one 
against the four and ten being thrown before the 
seven ; three to two against the five and nine being 
thrown before the seven; six to five against the 
six or eight being thrown before the seven ; four 
to three against the four and ten being thrown be- 
fore the five and nine; and, lastly, five to three 
against the ten and four being thrown before the 
eight and six. These are the regular odds as re- 
gards the mains, and the chances as opposed to 
each other, and the four and ten : but there are va- 
rious other ways of making bets, and diversifying 
the pleasures of the game. 

Rouge et noir is a game played with cards. Se- 
veral packs are shuffled together by the players, 
who are sitting around a capacious oblong table ; 
these are placed slopingly against a marble support, 
before the dealer; the croupe then hands some one 
a coloured card, with which the whole are divided 
into two portions : this is called a cut The cards 
are then shifted agreeably to the cut sod the game 
commences, the dealer taking up a number of cards 
in his hand, looking at tbe bottom one and declaring 
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its colour, at the same time calling out, “ Make your 
game, gentlemen!*' The table around which the 
players are arranged is covered with a woollen 
Cloth, divided into Tour compartments, two of which 
are red and two black, at opposite angles, so con- 
trived for the convenience of toe players, who have 
each colour within their reach on which their 
money is to be staked. The extent of the amount 
each individual may venture on every event is de- 
clared by the bank, above which they will not be 
answerable to pay, unless special permission be ob- 
tained before tne money is put down. The dealer 
now lays out the cards, counting their numbers as 
he places them in a row before him, reckoning the 
pipe of all, and the court cards as tens, until they 
amount to the precise number of thirty-one, or some 
number above it This number he declares aloud, 
which is for the black ; another row is then dealt 
out in the same manner for the red ; and the nearest 
to thirty-one wins. The money on the losing colour 
is forthwith raked into the bank by the croupe and 
dealer, after which the winners are paid. If both 
colours amount to the exact number of thirty-one, 
the dealer calls out trenie-et-un apres , one half of 
the money on the table being forfeited to the bank. 
This advantage is the avowed compensation for 
the expenses and risk of keeping the house. At 
this game, as at all others publicly played, unfair- 
ness, and the opportunity afforded of cheating those 
who go to venture their money, is the main induce- 
ment with the parties for opening the house. 
When novices, drunkards, or silly young men hav- 
ing money, ploy in careless confidence, there are 
always swindling confederates at hand to assist in 
an unfair game, and to lull suspicion by playing 
themselves, and apparently losing their own money, 
and affecting to curse the fickle jade Fortune, at the 
same time they are making a puree for themselves. 
Supper, With wines and spirits, are supplied at these 
houses, without, however, much regard to any 
style ; but many have regular set days on whicn 
dinners are given, where toe viands, dec. are served 
up in a comfortable and respectable style. 

In gaming, as in other pureuits, there are en- 
thusiasts, who have projected schemes by which 
every man may make sure of winning. Many of 
these ingenious and superenlightenea men have 
sacrificed their fortune, fame, health, and, worse 
than all, their peace of mind, to their favourite 
theory, and yet maintain that their system is 
founded on infallible principles of certain gain. 
One man, nicknamed M calculating King,” who 

r ot his whole life at play, in his latter days went 
at the town, visiting what are termed the sport- 
ing taverns and public-houses, teaching the art of 
bank-breaking, although he himself was so poor as 
to be unable to cover nis own nakedness. The in- 
fatuation of his pupils can only be explained, by 
supposing dame Fortune to possess the knack, her- 
self being blind, of rendering all her votaries so. 
At the game of rouge et noir, cards and prickers are 
provided, for each player to prick down the result 
of every deal, and, under his own Bystem, shape his 
play accordingly; some follow runs, others oppose 
them, and many are advocates for alternate play — 
that is, risking their money first on the red and next 
on the block colour; or they suppose the oscilla- 
tions of fortune to go in poire, or leashes, and back 
a colour twice or three times successively ; others, 
again, are for equal stakes being played on each 
event; whilst many put down a sum on a colour, 
and let it remain, if it should win for so many 
events, to doable itself each time; while more 
desperate players are for doubling their stakes, on 
a peculiar system of their own, and occasionally 
come off considerable gainers. Calculations at 
games of chance appear to have been invented for 
the sole purpose of flattering the hopes, and delud- 
ing those who play at them; for the most improba- 


ble chances will sometimes have a ran fer if 
whole night, and irretrievably ruin, in a few tax 
those who oppose them. The frequent recomtee 
of the odds of two to one being beaten for fceonfe 
gether, ought to convince all men capable of ndfc* 
lion of the futility of the regular calculated odix 
any game protecting players from ruis. If, te*- 
ever, the chances did como in the long ran 0 
culated, will not those vortices, apres, iorAai. 
and zeros, in time swallow up all the money w&i 
can be brought to the tables ? For eiample, im- 
pose at rouge et noir that there are only two 
in one deal, and that each deal occupies, m a 
average, a space of time equal to thirty inmate 
(perhaps only twenty minutes.) now, if we ubt 
moderate house of play, ten pounds is the least 1 a 
which can be supposed to be on the table on a/ 
coming off on each event through the deal 7fe» 
calculation is much beneath the truth, but big 
twenty pounds per hour during play to the boast 
which iB generally about fifleen hours, rubs; s. 
every twenty-four a gain of three hundred pcoak 
Let it be remembered, that this is but a chandtei 
shop mode of calculation, as compared to the pt* 
world of play. If we go a step higher, we sfal 
find one hundred on an average the sum doaa 
on each event, and consequently double lfcs 
amount per hour gained, if my premises be const 
of two apres occurring in the space of time mmi 
But it must be considered, that at the great beats 
the hours of play and the seasons are much ear 
circumscribed than at the minor ones, where par 
is going on throughout the year dozing the g rear 
part ofthe day and night 
Let us suppose, however, that at a great bos* 
there is only play for five months in the year, 
hundred aiiu fifty days, and that for only six boss 
out of the twenty-four, here is a gain of JC19U » jc 
diem, or £180,000 per annum. Now let the au- 
teur sporting quid-nunc* reflect on this, and cam * 
wonder how it is, that within the last two yeas 
and a half, B**d at the A******in in St James* 
street, and his partners, have realised immense is- 
tunes* raising themselves from poverty to arislocrs: 
cal affluence, through aristocrat! cal wcaknem 
Some without doubt \iill be sceptical, and qaesos 
the truth of this statement To such I ray, ttati 
possesses only one property of error, viz: that baa 
aware the novices in gambling w ill be inrredoloot 
and have not stomachs for the digestion of tk» 
astounding facts, I have only given them one m&t* 
of the integer. Bear in mind, that men who 
a few little months since patrolling the s tree* t 
seek a friend of whom they might beg a dinner.*-"? 
open this day to have your thousands staked, rvm 
five minutes successively, against their bank- Bov 
it may be asked, could this be done, and the vx> 
situdes of the game triumphantly combatted urt 
after night, (not to mention the trifling aa d 
£15,000 or £20,000 per annum, expended m f» 
taining the establishment,) unless ad v antages gratf 
than this paper states were secured to them? Ap- 
sides, many of the swell houses have six or sera 
partners to share the profits, the individual* « 
which keep their own private domestic estabias- 
ments, in a style equal to any man of fortune, sad 
make considerable bona fide beta on hone-redet 
by which they sustain oftentimes very heavy a- 
nual losses. Moreover, the turn of lock will fre- 
quently set in against the bank, when they vt 
liable to run ont to £80,000 or JCIOQ/XX) kes, bet 
the apres is calculated to bear them through til 
these enormous outgoings. The keepers of *3 
gomblingtobles, aware that young men bavug 
money, and with it a propensity for gaining, a* 
fond of adopting some peculiar mode of play. « 
theoretical calculation of their own, engage 
set on their creatures, who are ever kept m pay h* 
the purpose, to pander to and cultivate the dffosn 
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loctrineof mire gain under their system, if well fol- 1 
owed up. The men generally selected for this | 
turpose are peifeons of a high-bred appearance, 
alf gentleman and half bully, possessing withal 
ome properties of racy humour, to engage at- 
trition, and please for a time in companionship — 
nly add the qualities of swindling, and pick* 
ocketing. restrained not by principle but by pru- 
ence, and here we have a perfect black-leg. 
Hazard, every third main thrown in succession, 
ays a piece to the table of the value equal to those 
sed at the table as counters, which of course 
tries according to the rate of the house, and the 
ims of money played for. Suppose there be play 
Uy for eight hours out of the twenty-four, at the 
west calculation, a box-hand will be thrown 
rery five minutes, producing, at a crown-house, 
3 per hour, or £24 every night, and £8760 per 
mum, without incurring the slightest risk, as the 
ayere do not attack a bank, but play against each 
hers money; except it be at French hazard, 
here profits of anotner kind are brought in, to 
d in the support of the house. The higher classes 
hazard-tables pay a sovereign each box-hand, 
hich amounts to£i2 per hour, x96 per diem, and to 
25,920 per annum, supposing play for nine months 


25,920 per annum, supposing play for nine months 
ily. At roulet, zero comes off about every six or 
ven minutes, when all the money on the table is 
rfeited, excepting that which is solely ventured on 
:hance of colour, when one moiety only is taken, 
at rouge et noir. The game of roulet is so diver- 
ted, and the eventB so much mystified, that not 
e in ten who venture their money know precis e- 
the odds for or against them, relying generally 
the regular payment of the table when they win, 
ecked by the eye of all the other players, many 
whom, not in the interest of the house, are ready 
ough to correct any error, or attempt to pay con- 
jry to the established rules of the game. Even 
we who have a feeling in the gains and losses of) 
j house, will do this, to preserve the general ap- ] 
irance of fairness. Those who gamble regularly 
ve a prejudice against this game, as being more 
Iculated for a mixed and large body of adven- 
•ere: if all the advantages be considered, it will 
found that the odds are tronscendantly in favour 
the bank at this game, above all others, or, in the 
guagp of playmen, the pull against the player is 
ater. Of this fact, most men are aware, as the 
ne only appears at intervals of time as a novelty, 
ilst rouge et noir and hazard are standing dishes 
the play world. It would occupy too much 
ce here to enumerate all the schemes and tricks 
gamblers ; it will suffice at present to say, that 
enever unfair play is going on, no man has the 
illest chance of redress, should he discover it. 
every table, when a dispute arises there can be 
>ther mode of adjusting it than by appealing to 
body of players, taking their opinion, and allow- 
the majority to decide it. Now, whenever one 
lore pigeons are to be plucked, and the plan of 
determined on, a suffici 


aged infatuation, imbecility of understanding, and 
all those who will not 44 reflect with horror on that 
monster gaming, that with the smiles of a syren to 
allure has the talons of a harpy to destroy.” 

Reverting again to the gaming-housekeeper of a 
crown-house, and tracing his progress upwards. 
As soon as a proprietor of an establishment of tliis 
nature amasses money enough to appear on the 
turf, and become known at Tatlersalrs as a specu- 
lator on horse-racing, he is dubbed a gentleman. 
Associating now with another class of men, his 
ambitious spirit prompts him to open a superior 
house of play, wnere the upper class of gamblers 
and young nobility may not be ashamed of meeting 
together. All petty players are excluded. When 
he has accomplished this object, he deems himself 
in the high road for the acquirement of a splendid 
fortune; being now master of a concern where 
money and estates are as regularly bought and sold 
as any commodity in a public market ; .one man of 
fashion betraying another, — the most intimate and 
bosom friends colleaguing with these monsters for 
the purpoeo of sacrificing each other to the god 
Plutus; instances of which recur in this vitiated 
town as often as the 6un rises and sets. It might 
be thought invidious to mention names, even by 
inuendo ; but every man of the world, or rather of 
the London world (which comprehends some 
thousand swindlers, intermingled with the same 
number of nobility and gentry,) must have a know- 
ledge of those characters who have elevated them- 
selves from the lowest state in iociety by gambling, 
to associate on terms of equality with nobles. One 
married his daughters to peers of the realm, and 
was himself, with others ot his own genus, received 
courteously, and treated with respect daily at the 
table of those who enact laws for the punishment of 
swindlers, and also of bishops, who hebdomadally 
expatiate publicly against all kinds of vice, includ- 
ing that of gambling, and the sin of countenancing 
those who promote it Another, whose confederate 
was executed for poisoning horses, to secure for 
himself and his honourable employers a large sum 
, of money, now stalks through the halls of our proud 
Norman, but too susceptible aristocracy , with as 
much freedom and nonchalance as one who could 
trace his ancestry back to William the Conqueror, 
and was possessed of a pure and unblemished re- 
putation. When the history of this individual, and 
that of six others, who, to use their own phraseolo- 
gy, have rowed through life together in the same 
boat, are before the world, scenes will be de- 
veloped which will stand as beacons to warn fu- 
ture generations against coming in contact with 
such characters. In the interim, I give the follow- 
ing anecdote in illustration of my meaning. In a 
certain year, a gentleman named L******e possessed 
a horse, which was entered to run for the St. Leger 
stakes at Doncaster; the horse became the fa- 
vourite, notwithstanding which G. and C. took un- 
limited bets against him. On the day of the race. 




ind the table as players to out-vote and out-face on the course, accompanied by a lad accoutred as a 
who should presume to question the feimesB of jockey, whom he announced to be the rider of his 
one’s play Belonging to their party. It is only horse on that day’s race : as it had been previously 
in a good sum is expected that these set men generally understood that Mr. L’s regular jockey 
railed in to accomplish the work of robbery ; should have the command of the horse on the oc- 
xrdinary occasions there are always enough casion, the betters naturally expressed surprise at 
:en-down gamblers hanging about the table, to this sudden resolution of his. Mr. L. then stepped 
e the proprietor's purpose, who for a crown, forward, and said aloud, before all the spectators 
the prospect of having better employment in on the ground, — “Gentlemen, you see that L. J. is 
concern, are ever ready to vote in iavour of the but competent to carry one in this race ; he cannot 
istry. carry three of you, namely, my jockey, G. and C.; 

iher games, and nefarious gambling schemes, and as I cannot disunite them, I am afraid, if they 
xin to be developed and exposed ; the object of all mount, that my horse will break down ; you un- 
paper is to give the world a succinct, yet gene- demand me, gentlemen. Boy, mount!” The horse 
lotion of the metropolitan houses of play, open went in, and won the race easily. This apparent 
txe purpose of plundering youthiul inexperience, enigma scarcely needs solution, at least to sporting 
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men. Ik appeared to Mr. L. that the parties herein 
alluded to had bought over bis jockey to lose the 
race, the knowledge of which he suppressed till the 
moment of mounting, when he out-jockied the 
clique by putting another rider, whom he had pre- 
viously provided, on the horse, by which he saved 
his property, and for once outwitted the knowing 
ones. 

Although these occurrences are repeatedly laid 
before the public, and made as clear as the sun at 
noon-day, as was said of some other practices, yet 
the parties continue their career of swindling : and, 
in accordance with the reigning spirit of the day, 
having acquired money (no matter how), rank as 
gentlemen, and are qualified to sit at the tables of 
the nobility. The company of fashionable, or club- 
society, is that of black-legs; and it would not be 
difficult for me to name from twenty to thirty indi- 
viduals at this moment who associate with and 
move among persons of high hfe, who were, but a 
few yean back, in low vice and penury, and who 
have possessed themselves of a sum of money cer- 
tainly not less than from eight to nine millions 
sterling. Again, there are some hundreds of 
othem who have amassed severally from ten to 
twenty thousand pounds each; ada to these the 
two or three thousand who annually make smaller 
sums of money, or manage to keep themselves and 
families in comfortable style, by kookey-trookey 
gambling ways, as brother Jonathan would say, 
some esUmate may be made of the evil occasioned 
to society by the movements of these men in it Con- 
sider not merely the money, but the effects of their 
example and influence on the moral conduct of the 
people, especially those whom they employ and 
come immediately in contact with. The mass of 
property which exchanges owners in the course of 
one year by dishonest qnd surreptitious means, 
not only exceeds all calculation, but is incredible 
to those who have but a circumscribed knowledge 
of society as a whole. No calculations can be 
made with accuracy, or in any way approxi- 
mate to the truth; all that can be done is 
to state that which is known ; and I have felt a 
strong impulse to reduce the calculations made un- 
der my own experience, but the oftener I revise 
them tne more I am convinced that they are infi- 
nitely beneath the sums amassed by the men who 
form the subject of this paper. 

When we contemplate the enlarged state of so- 
ciety, the vast extent of floating property, and the 
extraordinary wealth of the metropolis, it roust be 
self-evident to every wise legislator that no question 
can be of more vital importance, as regards the 
morals of the people, than the prevention of pro- 
perty changing hands by unlawful and dishonest 
means. Tne fortunes made in trade elicit a 
laudable ambition in the rising generation. In 
such a competition many must fail, and fall 
back into humble life, or again work their way 
up by skill and labour ; but in either case, there 
is the consolation of having deserved success, if 
it be not attained, and the conscience is preserved 
wbole; consequently, the vicissitudes in commer- 
cial life are not of that demoralizing nature which 
charaeterizo all illicit and vicious pursuits. It is 
said that the gilding on the lord mayor's coach is 
the spur to city industry, and the beacon on which 
the apprentice fixes his eye, cheering himself with 
hope through his long servitude; and without 
doubt, prominent offices and the display of wealth 
will catch the eye, and awaken ambition, excit- 
ing a desire in the mind to know bow they 
were acquired. The number of men who have 
risen to wealth through the gaming-houses also at- 
tracts attention, and annually tempts thousands, 
whose cupidity and fatuity impel them to embark 
on a dangerous voyage, through a tempestuous sea, 
in search of an El Dorado, — a voyage in which 
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thousands are wrecked for one who rmcfafc 
land. In trade, the losers fail into the rnr rax 
and occupy subordinate situations, (till bring mi£ 
members of the community ; bat what beeesatf 
all the losers of the gambling class 1 Do they «« 
return to habits of industry ? Alas, there mm i* 
turn for them ; their condition is like that of « 
courtesans, — repentance may procure forgheaea 
but cannot recover their lost virtue. As regak 
the corrupt state of society and tho pragre* i 
crime, there is more in this than is dreamt date 
philosophy of those who rule. All gamblers w 
heartless, and when reverses come on themait a- 
restrained by any sentiment of feeling ester 4 
humanity or honesty ; how then can it be a mar 
of surprise that this town should have a regohi & 
nual supply of public swindlers and other ema- 
nate? Through the public gaming-table*, ev«i 
year vast numbers are burled from respectritebi 
to associate with wretchedness and crimnak * 
become exiles; and many commit suicide, i ri 
leave families in want, after having been robMd 
their substance by those harpies, whom our gwe* 
ment permit to reside even within the preemm 4 
the court One scoundrel, who is admitted *> 
genteel society, and resides in a magnificent teat 
in great style, on a fortune made by the m cm m 
lawful means, in a gaming-house, was, it is sud.te 
cause, on an average of ten years, of fifteen steeds 
annually, besides bringing ruin and misery os ta 
times that number of families in the same p end 
Capt S***8, who destroyed himself at the Ofi 
Hummuim, and who had an enlarged eipentaft 
of gaming transactions, declared, previously to is 
own fall, through the arts of the same man, that te 
average of fifteen per annum fell far short of i s 
real number, besides those who were buried *s 
of life through morbid action of the system, toed 
on by distress of mind and excessive irritation uaM 
their losses. One case presents itself which tm ie 
attested by hundreds ot the sufferer's neigbbs* 
being so well known. A respectable tradeanx 
possessing some property, who resided in Oxtet 
street, was, in the winter season, accustomed &*- 
tend a whist-club, held at a pubbe-bouae is w 
vicinity of his own residence. He was renuksb? 
characterized for steadiness of conduct and rwvk 
habits, and was never known at one jin* » 
venture more than half-a-crown at any game 4 
chance, previous to the period of which 1 an shoe 
to speak, at which time he was fifty years rfw 
By some means, a fellow named H******k. so ew* 
sary of a rouge et noir house in Bury street, obtuse 
an introduction to the whist-club; and one neatt 
as he and his dupe were leaving the house, he** 
“ I am going out of curiosity to witness the £*»** 
rouge et near, never having seen it Will 
with me? We need not play.* In an 
hour the tradesman assented, as he snhsequen 
stated, prompted only by the same curiosity 
his companion affected to be influenced by. Wh* 
at the table, seeing others win. and perhaps impeift 
by his cupidity, (for he was fond of money J b* ** 
induced to venture a few stakes, which earned!® 
his favour; following up his success, he left te 
house that night a winner of £80, and pwtefo 
went home to sleep in peace, but it was the ban 
ever enjoyed ! Without doubt, he had the hasp* 
adventure, and its situation would hive been peal- 
ed out and fully explained, had his pemnams 
been submitted to the inspection of Dr. Gall ; for » 


* This miscreant is now in the House of Comr 
tion, under a sentence of fourteen days impn*®- 
ment, for having acted as waiter at a g amhtef 
house in the Quadrant Let the public reflect * 
the injury this man inflicts on society, and the* 
ture of his sentence : there must be something n*» 
in this than meets the eye. 
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nan ever followed gaming with such avidity as he 
fterwards did : he attended morning and evening 
lay, till poverty only stopped his going. At one 
enod it is said that he was a winner of £2000; he 
speatedly knocked up his intimate friends in the 
iifidle of the night to borrow money, after having 
»t that which he took to the table. In a few short 
lonths his funds began to wane, and his health to 
ecline. He lingered not long, but departed from 
lis world a sad example of the danger of once 
rossing the river Styx, and entering into the infer- 
al regions. 

44 You hold the word, from Jove to Momus given, 
That man was made the standing iest of heaven ; 
And gold but sent to keep the fools in play, 

For some to heap, and some to throw away.’*. 

The relation of this case leads me to treat of 
lother class of gambling swindlers, who work in 
►ciety enormous mischiefs, and call for exposition, 
i they are but little known, although their wicked 
radices are daily and acutely felt. As soon as it 
as known that the hero of the above tale had a 
ania for play, it surprised him much to receive 
vitations 10 dinner from many persons respectably 
atior.ed in life, among whom were two attorneys ; 
ie of whom, by dint of importunity and repeated 
ills at his shop, succeeded in drawing him to on 
ltertoinment given at his chambers in Lyon’s Inn. 
he result of this visit was, in ten days subsequent- 
, the presentation of an accepted bill of exchange 
r £200, on which payment was demanded ; threats 
ere used, and ultimately a writ issued to enforce 
i liquidation, but it was never paid. The dinner 
urty, it appeared, consisted of four persons, and the 
raptor of the bill, who, after taking copious liba- 
ons of wine, sat down to play at whist, and subee- 
nently at loo. How long they played, the loser of 
ie money could not recollect, but he remembered 
sing engaged at cards, and borrowing money of one 
f the party, to whom he thought he gave an ac- 
nowledgment for the same, but was not aware 
tat he had given an acceptance on a stamp, until 
was presented for payment. 

In this anecdote is developed the whole system 
‘these characters. I shall, therefore, have only to 
teak of the extent of the practice, that young men 
i particular may become cautious, and avoid join- 
ig parties in play on slight acquaintanceship, and 
ren suspect their own intimate friends of callidity, 
they are importunate in matters of play, as all 
irriers of principle are prostrated before the pas- 
on of gaming. In whatever quarter of the town 
party is formed to amuse themselves in an even- 
g at cards, depend on it there is amongBt them a 
>terie of sharps, who confer together and concert 
ans for the purpose of cheating their companions. 
Her hnving practised this sufficiently long to be- 
one adepts, and to dispose of all qualms of con- 
ience (which will for a time intrude, and become 
oublesome to all tyros in dishonesty, until habit, 
ke the drug nepenthe, removes all pain.) they 
unch on the great stage of the world, visiting the 
unbling houses and all minor places of play, for 
ie purpose of becoming acquainted with those who 
ive a taste for it, and, having money, are worth st- 
icking. When they see a respectable initiate losing 
is money, they commiserate him, and offer advice ; 
mie times lending a little money to oblige him, and 
tin his confidence ; and the first time he walks out 
T a house of play, arm in arm with one of these 
laracters, the work is all but performed. They 
ine together the next day at a hotel, where they 
ccidentaJly meet a friend who is a pleasant fellow, 
nd in a short time they become old friends, full 
onfidence being established between them. A 
ttle band, or knot of these schemers, is significantly 
atitled a paternoster, if they ore clever in their 


calling; which means, they are so destructive that 
it is time for those who fall into their hands to say 
their prayers. These characters are very obnoxious 
to gaming-house keepers, as the money they ob- 
tain in private and set play would, it is thought, be 
brought to their tables. 

The fact that there are such swindlers on the 
town, however, is no new information to the public. 
My object in alluding to the practice, is chiefly to 
state, that confederacy in small parties, among cer- 
; tain tradesmen and idlers, is carried on to a great 
extent,. and in a way calculated to lull all suspicion 
of unfair play ; many individuals being brought to 
the verge of ruin by their own most intimate friends : 
which shows the increased and constantly increas- 
ing effects of the vice of gambling in this metropo- 
lis. The laxity of principle so conspicuous in the 
present day is not to be found either in poverty or 
Sabbath-breaking, abstractedly, but in tne all-pre- 
vailing vice of gaming, particularly at houses open- 
ed for the purpose, whence it spreads like a pesti- 
lence through all the ramifications of society, ren- 
dering the people impatient of toil and steady pur- 
suits lor the attainment of a competency, whereby 
their old age may be rescued from poverty. In 
prop6rtion as the numbers increase of those who 
suddenly rise from penury to affluence (let the 
means by which it is accomplished be ever so vile,) 
so will the numbers be augmented who will strive 
to follow their example, and in doing so again cor- 
rupt others. It is therefore our first duty to destroy 
this many-hcaded monster at one blow, by annihi- 
lating all these receptacles of vice and generating 
causes of crime and demoralization. Let the heavi- 
est sentence of our penal law fall upon those who 
keep these houses, if no other measure can effect 
their overthrow. 

The murderer and the housebreaker are exe- 
cuted, it may be, for the first offence; yet the crimes 
of which they were guilty are perpetrated by the pro- 
prietor of a gaming house every day, and that con- 
tinuously for years, viz : robbery, and the occasion- 
ing loss of life. It is true that the mode of commit- 
ting the offence differs, but the effect is the same, 
and all are denounced by the statute law, and also 
that of reason. I have heard some say, 14 If men are 
fools enough to go to such places, let them lose 
their money.” Are fools, then, out of the Dale of 
the law ? It is both cruel and ui\just to deprive 
those of its protection who most stand in need of iL 
But the evil extends itself, as I have already shown, 
far beyond those who lose their money, and may be 
felt for ages to come in the altered character of the 
people, who are every day becoming more vicious, 
not to name the concern we should have for the 
salvation of souls. It is a stigma on the self-lauded 
Vice Society, which never can be wiped away, 
that they have at no period shown any disposition 
to remonstrate with the government or the magis- 
tracy, or in any way to grapple with this cause of 
every vice. They grope about in holes and corners, 
harassing those already harassed by poverty, instead 
of going into the monster’s den, and taking him by 
the beard at once. Out UDon't ! it must be all cant. 

There is another kind of character that is found at 
gaming-houses, which effects* mischief in its way; 
it is a kind of half gambler and half money-lender. 
Such are to be found at all grades of houses, from 
the Jew who attends at the lowest to buy, or lend 
money on trifling personal articles of wear, &c. to 
the man who, through his connections, can procure 
thousands on revereionary or real property. These 
men conduct themselves very warily, playing gene- 
rally for the lowest sum allowed at the table (and 
that only at intervals,) from which they are called 
nitMers , because if they see any advantage to be 
taken, and a player having a run of extraordinary 
good or ill luck, they intrude themselves, and force 
a few pieces to share with the winning party in the 
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play, which they know will not be refused them, pened to be on the ground a low ▼olgar 
through fear of their dissatisfaction, and interrup- fellow, who was also the keeper of a bwwefil 
tion at a moment when success attends the player ; fame, commonly known by the name ofCbarinL 
in fact, they are ready to perlorm any mean and This man, with the greatest asnirance, rodent* 
dirty work for gain. Their object, however, at the the Duke and said, “Give us your hand! IhG-% 
higher rate tables is to obtain the earliest knowledge I give you joy !” He was familiarly shakes tyfc 
of those persons who have property, but through hand, which encouraged others, et hoc gem mt, 
losses went to borrow money on it ; great allowance For some minutes the Duke, seated on bis bat. 
being made to bringere by the lender, and some- remained shaking hands (without doobt, sum- 
thing is also expected for carrying, thus getting a sciously) with characters whose very names mesa 
premium on both sides ; consequently they are inae- lution. Most probably this great person w» aka 
fatigable in their exertions to help all, unfortunate off his guard by the abominable and coosunas 
gentlemen to money, on the most liberal terms. It assurance of the said Charley. It b hover# t 
ts ut the middle-rate houses of play that this animal well-known fact, and the fellow boasts <rf it to th» 
does the most business, and is the cause of most day. 

mischief, and where he Bhines as a complete swin- A mistaken sense of that which coostitstti fe 
dler. These people make it their care to ferret out true happiness of human life, aided by {rife e 
the character, connexions, and situation in life, of among young men constantly at work in the p*. 
all who visit the tables for purposes of play. They impelling them to break out of the walk of life & 
know w T ell enough that it would be next to ruin to any which birth and connexions have aligned tk& 
respectable young man who is addicted to play, It is an idle vanity to desire an introduction bs» 
w ere his propensity mado known to his connexions, what is erroneously termed genteel societriwis- 
Ttiey therefore watch such with a lynx’s eye, lend- shionable life; this vanity, however, is Hit rk 
ing occasionally two or three pounds over the table, cause of many thousands' resorting to a gamblo* 
when they are run out; soon after which they com- table. Young cits, attorneys’ clerks, and otfca 
municate that they can discount bills. Those whose encouraging themselves in the foolish noa®, tk 
infatuation has led them on to play till all their they were horn with a spirit above plodding thnagl 
available cash is gone, but yet cherish the fatal hope life, and are possessed of a person formed to fig® 
it may be recovered on another adventure, are in- among the higher classes of the town, find is gw 
d ucca, in an extreme moment of necessity, to apply ing-houses a society formed of factitious gesnk 
to these men. It is not possible, in the space de- which is mistaken for that which is genuine. 
voted to this paper, to describe all the tortuoas ed like a nobleman, with money in his noektid 
ways they have of treating their victims when once a set of dice that shall deceive the devil.” Aiw 
they have them in their toils, ever using that wea- rate, they see (should they be fortunate) that it m 
pon, exposure, most dexterously. The end, how- road through which they may dine at great os» 
ever, of such imprudent connexion generally is, tables: no other argument than this need he b 
that the kind-hearted money lender retains in his duced to show how extended and potential an & 
hands, bills or other documents, amounting from one effects of gambling houses. All tne cause* 
to two hundred pounds, making out a fictitious lien tend to divert the public or individual mind fra 
on them, or stating that the person who was to ad- the natural channels into which by birth the pe 
vance the money has been suddenly called to the con- ties were destined to flow, it should be the fin* * 
tinent,and has inadvertently taken them with him,&c. jectof all governments to remove; for the enlf 
Ultimately payment is demanded by a third person, not only observable in those who do actually!® 
in whose hands they are, and who states that he has out of the course, (to use a sporting phrase) kit 
given full value for them. In one instance (this the diversion and moral shake it gives to even®; 
tale is well known by those who visited the old 55, ing and new generation ; the aggregated dfed* 

kept by O. and B.) a young man, J e, on the which at some future day it is terrible to c®ee* 

demise of his father, whose business and property and awful in contemplation. It cannot, nette 
were sold for twelve hundred pounds, six hundred must it be, disguised, that these accumulated 
of which was paid in money, and the remainder in are only tolerated by the government fan a ^ 
bills, at six months after date, lost his all. A few vailing idea, that the aristocracy of the coorary & 
days subsequent to his receiving his money, he was so mixt up in most great questions of 
picked up by a gambler, or an agent at a billiard- faire, that any attempts to legislate more 
table, and introduced to 55, where in a few days he for its repression would be opposed by rank «* 
lost his cash ; and a well known character, a Jew, power, calling down animadversion and alns? 
who was always at hand for the purpose, got pos- on the heads of those who should strenuously^ 
session of bilb to discount. Payment, under end- port any proposed measures for its entire sappr» 
less pretences, being delayed from day to day, the sion. The nch have a right to gamble— it is 
young man was glaa to take one pound or ten shil- vilege the law may give them; but let there be x 
lings at a time, to subsist on; until at length, irri- barrier fixed, let them keep the vice to thessetai. 
tated by vexation, and goaded by remorse at having and let the cordon be effective, that it say a* 
so misused his father’s hard-earned property, he through them, as it has done, again inundttt & 
threw himself into the Serpentine river and was counter, vitiating and producing consequence^* 
drowned; the Jew, M******e, received the money alarming nature to the general interests of be cm- 

on the bills, and the young man, J e, ceased munity. The great people hove a right to ik* 

to be spoken of, or eVen thought of, in twenty-four amusements; but the contagion of ul ex*Bp 
hours afterwards. It is astonishing that there should which their wealth enables them to support-^ 
be so much inertness, Hind that all men should not have no right to bring down into the body of » 
more readily see through the wily arts of these de- people, through those inlets of vice, the ga®* - 
testable characters. The press has not performed nouses, many of which are established by w*®* 
its duty, or it would have more exposed the Stuke- and servants, who have previously been 
leys of society, and thereby have lessened the Be- and have acquired money, in duo-house*. Sw? 
verleys in it “ The passion of gaming casts such a instances may be adduces! of the lowest mwah* 
mist before the eyes, that the nobleman shall be these establishments having aggrandized , cocs ‘r‘ 
surrounded with sharpers, and imagine himself in able sums in a short time, which it is , 
the best of company.” The truth ol this passage I by lending money to the members who at phy«* 
saw verified on Epsom race-course. When the late their money and stand in need ofa tempo rary ^ 
Duke of Y — won the Derby stakes, he was so ply, for which a bonus of from five to twenty p®** 
elated that he entirely forgot himself. There hop- is expected, if it be only for a day. Tbit bib* 
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natural state of thingB, and is calculated to injure 
the steady and healthful condition of society. One 

man, Mr. F , a waiter at the B — — dub, in a 

very few years amassed money enough in his situa- 
tion to purchase some very valuable freehold ground, 
lbutdng on the road side, a few miles from town, 
m the road to Brighton. Here he has subsequently 
milt a house, with sundry detached offices, and 
ilanted shrubberies, the whole of which it is esti- 
nated cannot have cost less than £“20,000. “ Can 
le be innocent who stains his hands with ore 
trenched in the gamester's blood, dug from the wi- 
low's and the orphan’s heart with tears, and cries, 
nd agonies unutterable ? ’Tis property accursed ; 
vere it a mine as deep as the centre, i would not 
>uch an atom to preserve myself from starving." 

The Author of “The Schoolmaster’s Ex- 
perience in Newgate." 


ON NOVELS OF PRESENT MANNERS. 

3eing part of an article in the Edinburgh Review.] 

It is not our purpose to enquire whether the pre- 
tnt great demand for novels is to be attributed to 
te increased number of those who seek amuse- 
lent from reading; to our undramatic habits, and 
le decline of the stage ; to the impulse, still un- 
tent, contributed by the example of the author of 
faverley, and the minor successes of others; or 
the accidental absence at this time of anv great 
id unexhausted poet. It is probable that all these 
tuses combine in a greater or lesser degree to ad- 
ulate the demand lor this agreeable species of 
erature ; and it is immaterial to ask which cause 
most likely to preponderate. Neither shall we 
quire whether the supply bears a just propordou 
the demand, or whether the public are sadated 
ith its abundance. Be this as it may, we see no 
ar prospect of a material diminution ; and while 
condnues, we must hail with satisfacdon the ap- 
arance of those works which best fulfil the pro- 
se of their pretensions. 

It is no longer necessary to defend the novels 
ainst those sweeping denunciations by which it 
is once assailed, and which were at no dme either 
ilosophicaf or candid. It is true they were once 
miingly justified by the multiplicity of bad publi- 
ions of this kind, and the extreme paucity of 
>d ones. But even if there had been no good 
as, a truly sagacious and philosophical critic 
;htto have perceived the inherent capabilities 
this species of composition. Ficdtious narrative 
i often better illustrate those general truths 
ich experience teaches, than the bare reladon of 
tial facts; and many a novel, devoid of every 
er merit, may not be without its value os a faith- 
portrait of the manners of the day. It is some- 
es urged, that from a delineation of the customs 
1 manners of a single class, no just inference 
h respect to the state of society can be drawn ; 
it should be remembered, that in fact no novel 
s treat of one class only. Society in England is 
ipoecd of ranks that press so closely on each 
er, that though we can view its lengthened 
in os a whole, or mark at long intervals the va- 
y it includes, it is difficult to distinguish each 
; that binds it together. Nevertheless, each 
: is a departure from the single narrow circle; 
we venture to assert, that the simplest tale of 
most uneventful life, was never yet related 
bout the introduction of characters moving in 
5 rent spheres. Under the vague title of “ lash- 
ible novels," (a title which it pleases publishers 
ive, and the public to adopt, without much pro- 
ty or meaning,) we may collect a tolerably ac- 
ite delineation of almost every description of 
Museum.— Vo 1. XXI1L 


the educated classes in this kingdom ; and it must 
be allowed, that from this mass of productions, pos- 
terity will receive that faithf ul portrait of the social 
habits and feelings of the day which we would so 
gladly have received from our predecessors. The 
readers of the twentieth century will be in this re- 
spect more fortunate than we are. We have re- 
ceived in the garb of fiction some sketches of the 
socinl habits and feelings of other times, but they 
have been conveyed in the less elastic and compre- 
hensive form of the poem or the play. In both of 
these the language is more conventional, and de- 
scription is almost excluded from the latter ; and we 
therefore receive from them less information than if 
novels had been w ritten in their stead. 

Novels are now so numerous, that whatever may 
be their claims to a permanent reputation, they are 
scarcely regarded by the public in any oilier light 
than as ephemeral publications. They are read 
rapidly and soon forgotten ; and the tale of one w eek 
is almost obliterated from the mind of many a reader 
by the novelty of the next There is, therefore, no 
point of view in which the public is less disposed 
to regard the novel than as a record of the present 
time, addressed to the readers of a future age. This 
it may be said, is not their object. If it were, the 
aim would be too ambitious. They are not written 
with the hope of being read in another century. 
On the contrary, they are, perhaps, beyond all 
works, save the periodical essay, or the party pam- 
phlet, written peculiarly for the present day. This 
is true, yet we may be .allowed to consider the use 
of a work as distinguished from its object, its appli- 
cability, as well as its intention. Novels ore not 
meant for records; but they may become records 
nevertheless. This is an ulterior use, independent 
of present success, and not determined by tne same 
qualities; save only the one great quality which 
ought to be alike essential to success, either present 
or to come— the adherence to abstract truth. This 
adherence is not indeed essential to the acquisition 
of present popularity so much os we could wish ; 
but it is evidently essential in order that a novel 
may possess any claim to utility as a record of pre- 
sent habits to future times. Tne dullest novel pos- 
sessing this quality, will, under this point of view, 
have a value, which we must deny to the most 
amusing production that possesses it not In saying 
this, we mean only to recommend more strongly 
our adherence to abstract truth — not to advocate 
dulness, or decry the faculty of conveying amuse- 
ment; for the novel, if dull, be it as faithful as it 
may, will not float down the stream of time; and 
unless it bears with it a rich freight of interest and 
entertainment, it will not reach posterity at all. 

Under this view of the uses of the novel, that 
species which describes existing manners is to be 
preferred to the historical romance. We regret 
with reason that the days of Elizabeth and the Stu- 
arts produced no novels descriptive of manners os 
they then existed; but we cannot equally regret 
that the writers of those times did not give us histo- 
rical novels, describing manners and customs as 
they believed them to have existed in the days of 
the Plontagenets. Such works, attractive os they 
might have been to those for whom they were 
written, would, as records, be valueless to us. The 
best historical novel is but an approximation to the 
truth. In reading those of Sir Walter Scott, we 
dwell with delight on that charm so peculiarly their 
own, whereby we are transported to times long 
past, and made to live in the age of which they 
treat. The minuteness of his descriptions has lent 
an air of truth to his rich details of picturesque cos- 
tume. ' He has even heightened the illusion by in- 
venting a style of language to which we are unac- 
customed ; and so dexterously has he contrived nn 
amalgamation of the real ana ideal, that we fondly 
desire to accept the whole as a truth. But reflec- 
No. 137-3 E 
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Notre-Dame; a Tale of the Ancien Regime . 

tion tells us that true to nature as are the characters terrible scene entire— we think, in power, in banr, 
described (for human nature in its passions and ca- and the skilful use of circumstances, it stands 
pacities may be alike in all ages,) u must ever be unrivalled. 

remembered that when the rude customs of com pa- “ It is a magnificent and captivating speettek. 
rative barbarism are ornamented with the refine- and at that day it was yet more so, to look dcva 
ment arid feelings of superior civilization, the beauty upon Paris from the summit of the tower* of Not* 
of the picture may be heightened, but the portrait is Dame, in the fresh light of a summer dawn. Tfar 
no longer faithful. Historical novels may combine day in question might be one of the early oms 4 
research with originality ; but the most accomplish- July. The sky was perfectly serene. A 
ed genius of the nineteenth century could not view lingering stars were fading away in different 4 
the events of past times with other feelings than rections ,* and eastward, there was one v«v bd- 
those of the present We are therefore inclhied to liant, in the lightest part of the heavens. Ties® 
think, that novels, descriptive of the manners of the Was on the point of making his appearance, ha 
day, if imbued with a sufficiency of talent to enable was beginning to stir. A very while, pore jigs, 
them to live, will be more acceptable to our sue- showed vividly to the eye the endless varirtoa 
cessors than equally well written novels of the his- outline which its buildings presented on the rtf; 
toric&l class. while the giant shadows of the steeples trams* 

building slier building from one end of the grot 

city to the other. Already, voices and nows *« 

to be heard from several quarters of the ws* 
From the Literary Examiner. Here was heard the stroke of a bell — there that cf 

a hammer — and there again the complicated date 
NOT RE-DAME ; of a dray in motion. Already the smoke from mar 

of the chimneys was escaping scatteredly over all 
A Tale of the Ancien Regime : from the French of that surface of roofs, as if through the 

Victor Hugo. Effingham Wilson. some vast sulphur-work. The river, whose wake 

are rippled by the piers of so many bridges and Ar 
The Notre- Dame of Victor Hugo must take rank points of so many islands, was wavering in folds a 
with the best romances by the Author of Waverley. silver. Around the town, outside the ramparts, the 
If it fall short in copiousness and variety of incident view was lost in a great circle of fleecy vaposn 
and adventure, it transcends on the other hand in through which were indistinctly discernible lie 
vigour, animation, and familiarity with the age. The dim line of the plains and the graceful swelkc; * 
reader of this book will never stop to admire the the heights. All sorts of floating sounds were** 
antiquarian lore of the author, it seems as if we tered over that half-awakened region. And etf 
were but listcning'to his reminiscences of the time ward, the morning breeze was chasing actus At 
of Louis XI. To put old Paris before our eyes ap- sky a few light locks plucked from the fk*y 
pease to be rather an act of memonr than an act of mantle of the hills. 

study, and he sets it forth with a freshness which “ In the Parvis, some good women, with tha; 
sparkles in the fancy. Tis centuries since, but the milk-pots in their hands, were pointing out to or 
scene has the vividness of the present sunshine, another, in astonishment, the singularly shatter*! 
Notre- Dame abounds with characters any one of state of the great door of Nolre-Dame. and the tr. 
which would have served to carry on the interest congealed streams of lead all down the crevice* 
of a modern ndvel. La Esmeralda, a gipsy dancing the front It was all that remained of the rusret 
girl, will remind the reader of the Fenella of Scott of the nifcht before. The pile kindled byQussiaai) 
but there is the difference between them of a being between the towers was extinct Tristan hx 
of warm blood, and the plastered gew-gaw figure cleared the ground of the Place, and had the <W 
on the top of a Twelfth cake. La Esmeralda has thrown into the Seine. Kings like Louis Xl.tri? 
all the reality that Fenella wants. Quasimodo, a care to clean the pavements quick after a mwfc ’v 
monster of strength and ugliness, whose frightful 44 Outside the balustrade of the tower, exactly » 
aspect has made him an object of disgust to the demeath the point where the priest had stopp-i 
world, which he repays with hatred to all but two was one of those fantastically carved stone jnBw 
beings, Frollo, who has reared him from his deserted which diversify the exterior of gothic boildar; 
childhood, and La Esmeralda, who has succoured and in a crevice of this gutter, two pretty wil- 
him in suffering and ignominy, is a character not flowers in full bloom, shaken and vivified a> » 
original, but managed with admirable power, were by the breath of the morning, made spores 
Upon Frollo all the mischief turns. He is a monk salutation to each other; while over the lewen-fv 
whose pent passions, long subdued and late excited, above in the sky, were heard the cheerful vowea 
overbear his reason, ana turn him to a fiend. As early birds. 

his case exemplifies the curb to nature, so his bro- “ But the priest neither saw nor heard asytkiai 
ther’s (a spendthrift abandoned to debauchery) ex- of all that He was one of thoee men to 
empliftes the spur, but the passions of the first boil there are neither mornings, nor birds, nor Ikma* 
over in injury to others, and ilve profligate is mis- In all that immense horizon, spread around ta 
chicvous only to himself. La Esmeralda is the un- with such diversity of aspect, his contemplatne 
fortunate object of the monk’s desires ; he is hateful concentrated upon one single point 
to her and rejected ; and Frollo, resolved that no “ Quasimodo burned to ask him what be 1 tf 
other shall ei\joy what is denied to him, ultimately done with the gipsy girl ; but the archie** 
betrays her up to summary execution under a sen- seemed, at that moment, to be rapt out of h 
tence of witchcraft. This incidentoccurs in the Place world. He was evidently in one of thoee vx&st 
de Greve at the break of day, and the priest, cer- passages of existence when the earth itself 
tain of the instant execution of the victim with no fall to ruin without our perceiving it 
more ceremony than goes to the hanging of a dog, “With his eyes invariably fixed upon a cem* 
hurries up to one of the towers of Notre-Dame to spot he remained motionless and silent; and a 
witness the event The night has been one of that silence and immobility there was sometfeiat* 
tumult outrage, blood, and terror; the morning is formidable, that the savage ringer shuddered at A# 
all calm and loveliness, and just as the sun pours contemplation, and dared not obtrude upon thee 
his glories on the scene — with the opening of a day All that he did — and it was one way of urterref^ 
such as she loved to live for — La Esmeralda tastes ing the archdeacon — was, to follow the direct*** 
the bitterness of death. We have omitted to advert his vision, which thus guided the view of the o 
to much that is remarkable in order to give this fortunate hunchback to the Place de Greve. 
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“In this manner he discovered what the priest struck by the thunderbolt— except that a long 
was looking at. The ladder was erected against stream of team was flowing from that eye which 
the permanent gibbet There were some people in until then had never shed but one. 
the Place, and a number of soldiers. A man was “ Meanwhile, the archdeacon was panting — his 
iragging along the ground something white, to bald forehead was streaming with perspiration — 
which something black was clinging. This man his nails were bleeding against the stones — he was 
(topped at the foot of the gibbet. Here something grazing his knees against the wall. He could hear 
ook place which Quasimodo could not very dis- his cassock, which had caught hold of the gutter, 
inctly see — not that his only eye had not preserved tearing more and more at each jerk that he gave it 
Is long reach — but there was a body of soldiers in — and to complete his misfortune, the gutter itself 
he way, which prevented him from distinguishing terminated in a leaden pipe, which he could feel 
dl. Moreover, at that instant the sun appeared, slowly bending under the weight of his body. The 
md such a flood of light burst over the horizon, that wretched man was saying to himself, that when 
t seemed as if every point of Paris, spires, chim- his hands should be worn out with fatigue — when 
teys, and gables, were taking fire at once. his cassock should be rent asunder — when that 

“ MeanUme the man began to ascend the ladder, lead should be completely bent — he must, of ne- 
Phen Quasimodo saw him distinctly again. He cessitv, fall — and terror froze his vitals. Now and 
vas carrying a female figure upon his shoulder — then ne looked down bewilderedly upon a sort of 
i young girl clad in white. There was a noose small table formed, some ten feet lower, by pro- 
ound die young girl’s neck. Quasimodo reoog- ject ions of sculpture; and he implored heaven, from 
lised her. It was she! the bottom of his agonizing soul, that he might be 

“The man arrived with his burden at the top of permitted to spend the remainder of his life upon 
he ladder. There ho arranged the noose. And that narrow space of two feet square, though it 
k>w the priest, to have a belter view, set himself were to last a hundred years. Once he ventured 
m his knees upon the balustrade. to look down into the Place below him; but when 

“All at once the man pushed away the ladder he turned his head upwards again, it was with 
vith his heel ; and Quasimodo, who, for some mo- closing eyes and hair erect 

nents, had not drawn his breath, saw wavering at “There was something frightful in the silence of 
he end of the cord, about two toises above the these two men. While the archdeacon was agoniz- 
;round. the form of the unfortunate girl, with that ing in that horrible manner, but a few feet from 
>f the man squatted upon her shoulders. The cord him, Quasimodo was weeping and looking upon the 
Bade several turns upon itself; and Quasimodo be- Greve. 

ield horrible convulsions agitating the frame of the “The archdeacon, finding that all his efforts to 
;ipsy girl. On the other hand, the priest, with out- raise himself served only to warp the one feeble 
tretched neck and starting eyeballs, was contem- point of support that remained to him, had at length 
dating that frightful group of the man and the girl resolved to remain quite still. There he was — 
-ihe spider and the fly! clasping the gutter — scarce drawing his breath — 

"At the moment when it looked the most hor- stirring not at all — without any other motion than 
ible, a demoniacal laugh — a laugh such as can that mechanical convulsion of the viscera which is 
ome only from one who is no longer human — burst felt in a dream when we fancy we are falling. His 
rotn the livid visage of the priest. Quasimodo did fixed eyes were wide open with a stare of pain and 
tot hear that laugh — but he saio it. The ringer astonishment Meanwhile, he felt himself going by 
Bade a few steps backward from behind the arch- degrees: his fingers slipped upon the gutter; he 
leacon; and then, rushing furiously upon him, felt more and more the weakness of his arms and 
brusting both his large hands against his bock, he the weight of his body ; the bending piece of lead 
lushed Dora Claude over into the abyss towards that supported him inclined more and more down- 
vhich he had been leaning. wards. He saw beneath him, frightful to look 

" The priest cried out “Damnation !” and fell. upon, the sharp roof of the church of Saint-Jean-le- 
"The gutter-head over which he had been lean- Rond, small as a cord bent double. He looked, 
ng, arrested his fall. He clung to it with desperate one after another, at the imperturbable sculptures 
npe ; but at the moment that he w’as opening his of the tower — like him suspended over the preci- 

r ; to cry out again, he saw passing along the verge pice — but without terror for themselves or pity for 
the balustrade above him, the formidable and him. All around him was of stone, — before his 
venging countenance of Quasimodo, and was si- eyes, the gaping monsters, — in the Place below, the 
rat. pavement, — over his head, Quasimodo weeping. 

“Beneath him was the abyss — a fall of full two “ Down in the Parvis there were some groups of 
undred feet — and the pavement. In this dreadful worthy starers, quietly striving to guess what raad- 
itoation, the archdeacon said not a word, breathed man it could Ira that was amusing himself after so 
ot a groan. Only he writhed upon the gutter, strange a fashion. The priest could hear them 
taking incredible efforts to reascena; but his hands saying — for their voices mounted up to him clear 
ad no hold of the granite — his feet constantly slid and shrill — “ Why, he’ll surely break his neck!” 
way upon the blackened wall. They who have “ Quasimodo w’ns weening, 

scended to the top of the towers of Notre-Dame, “At length, the archdeacon, foaming with rage 
now that the stone-work swells out immediately and dread, felt that all was unavailing. However, 
elow the balustrade. It was on the re-entering he gathered what strength he had remaining, for 
ngle of this ridge that the miserable archdeacon one last effort He drew himself up on the gutter 
ras exhausting his efforts. It was not with a wall — sprung from against the wall with both hia 
lerely perpendicular that he was striving, but knees — bung his hands in a cleft of the stone-work 
nth a wall that sloped away from under him. — and succeeded, perhaps, in climbing up with one 

“Quasimodo would only have had to stretch out foot: but the force which he was obliged to use, 
is hand to him, to draw him from the gulf; but he gave a sudden bend to the leaden beak that sup- 
id not so much as look at him. He was looking ported him; and the same effort rent his cassock 
n the Greve — he was looking on the gibbet— he asunder. Then, finding everything under him give 
ras looking on the gipsy girt The poor deaf crea- way — having only his benumbed and powerless 
ire had leaned his elbows on the balustrade in the hands by which to cling to anything — the unhappy 
ery place where the archdeacon had been the mo- man cloeed his eyes, left hold of the gutter, and 
tent before ; and there, keeping his eye fixed upon fell. 

le only object of which at that moment he was “ Quasimodo looked at him falling. 

ooscious, he was mute and motionless os one "A fell from such a height is seldom perpen- 
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dicular. The archdeacon, launched through the 
void, fell at first with his head downwards and his 
arms extended — then he turned round several 
times. The wind carried him against the top of 
one of the houses, upon which the miserable man 
was first dashed. However, he was not dead when 
he reached it. The ringer could perceive him still 
make an effort to cling to the gable with his hnnds 
— but the slope was too quick, and he had no 
strength left He glided rapidly down the roof, like 
a loosened tile — then dashed upon the pavement — 
and there he lay quite still. 

“ Quasimodo then lifted his eye to look upon the 
gipsy girl, whose body, suspended from the gibbet, 
he beheld quivering afar, under its white robe, in 
the lost struggles of death, — then again he dropped 
it upon the archdeacon, stretched a shapeless mass 
at the foot of the tower, — and he said, with a 
sob that heaved his deep breast to the bottom, 

4 Oh ! — all that l*ve ever loved !’ ” 

Now for a specimen of critical accuracy. The 
Edinburgh Review refers to 

“That awful scene where the archdeacon, gazing 
down from the tow er of Notre-Dame upon the exe- 
cution of his victim in the square beneath, is seized 
by Quasimodo — who has now relapsed into the 
savage, since the destruction of the only being to 
whom hia heart hod opened — and hurled from a 
height of two hundred feet “ plumb down” upon 
the pavement below. This description is terrible 
beyond conception. Every motion, every struggle 
of the wretched priest, every clutch of his nails, 
every heave of the breast, as he clings to the pro- 
jecting spout which has arrested his fall ; then the 
gradual bending of the spout itself beneath his 
weight; the crowd shouting beneath, the monster 
above him — weeping; — (for he had loved the 
priest, and only the fury of disappointed attach- 
ment had urged him to this crime y— the victim 
balancing himself over the gulf, his last convulsive 
eflort ere he resigns his hold, even the revolutions 
of his body as ho descends, his striking on the roof, 
from which 'he glides off like a tile detached by the 
wind, and then the final crash and rebound upon 
the pavement — all are portrayed with the most 
horrible minuteness and reality. 

First, Quasimodo has not hurled the monk from 
a height of two hundred feet “ plumb down” upon 
the pavement below' ; he has hurled him over the 
balustrade, but his fall has been stopped within a 
few feet of the summit. The horror of the scene is 
in the suspension and not in the sheer descent — in 
the protracted and hopeless, nerveless, giddy strug- 
gle, and not in a sudden pitch to destruction, and 
the reviewer mars the effect by placing the final 
catastrophe before the lingering circumstances that 
comprehend a world of agony. 

The reviewer, in running over the circumstances 
of horror, says, “the crowd shouting beneath.” So 
the reviewer would have conceived it very likely, 
but Victor Hugo has another method of raising the 
horror of a scene. Ho says, “ down in the Parvis 
(the open space at the foot of the cathedral) there 
were some groups of worthy starers, quietly striving 
to guess what madman it could be that was amu- 
sing himself after so strange a fashion. The priest 
could hear them saying — for their voices mounted up 
to him clear and shrilP- Why, he’ll surely break his 
neck.” 

It is this careless, indifferent speculation which 
strikes worse than mockery clearly and shrilly 
upon the monk’s ear while in his agony for self- 
preservation and throes of mortal dread. There is 
no where concern for his terrible peril. Before 
him are the stones grinning in fantastic effigies; 
below him people coolly conjecturing that he will 
break his neck ; above nim the grim face of Quasi- 
modo weeping : and here is another notable blunder 
of the reviewer, who observes upon his weeping 
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that he had loved the priest, as if Quasimodo m 
weeping for the priest! No such thing ; Quariwxnfe 
is weeping for the sufferings of La EmenUs 
wavering and writhing on the gibbet, and not for the 
priest He sees not the priest ; another object £k 
his eyes: and it is the misery of the priest id be 
struggling within arm’s length of one who cmM 
save him, but who is so absorbed in the soffcnap 
of another, that he is not even conscious of fcs 
hideous jeopardy. The author says, “ Q uss i t— k 
would only have to stretch out his hand to hie I* 
draw him from the gulf; but he did not so nark 
as look at him — he was looking on the Greve— fee 
was looking on the gibbet — he was looking on tbe 
gipsy girl;” and the exact critic describes h»» 
relentingly weeping for the priest’s helpless sad 
horrible posture of peril. Reading with this am- 
understanding the reviewer could not oocnperherd 
half the effect of the scene which he pretends to 
estimate. The repealed reference to Quasupod* 
weeping, in describing the monk’s agony, h to 
heighten the misery by the presence of the mea» 
of safety within arm’s length of the tortures of ter- 
ror and despair ; but Quasimodo, who could save 
by stretching out a hand, is insensible to for 
hideous struggle that is going on under his ten 
feet. He is deaf: had the clinging monk a breath 
to 8 pa re in the voice of a hundred men, the ear ef 
him who had the helping hand would be inseuBb^ 
to it. 

Considering the pretension of Quarterly criurv 
and the arrogant judgment of the very reviewer 
whose blunders in so short a space we have a- 
stanced, a little more care and accuracy might 
unreasonably be expected. It is not much' to re- 
quire that they read before they judge. 

Before the execution of La Esmeralda there if a 
very fine tragic scene, full of nature, in the <&- 
covery of her mother. The parent recovers brr 
child (stolen by gipsies in her infancy) just at foe 
moment that the pursuers are on her track. Tbt 
mother’s pleadings are beyond worth pathetic. 

Another very grand scene, but not of the max 
high order, is an attack on Notre-Dame by foe 
Truands, or mendicants and vagabonds of Pari^ fots 
a formidable body. 

The fault of the book is the opening, which tim 
by its groteaqueness before the purpose is de- 
veloped. The reader must not be aeterred by this 
heavy introduction, (or he will be no sooner dear 
of it than he will feel the interest of the story, 
which steadily increases to the catastrophe, wbetr 
it makes the heart leap os it rushes boding on, not 
without eddying, round incidents that stay fo? 
imagination without diverting the main tide of foe 
curiosity. 

One word to the translator. With what appro- 
priateness is some rigmarole about pauperism, mi 
Earl Grey, and Mr. Atwood, and the Beggcri 
Opera, and Pierce Egan, introduced into the mid- 
scenes of a French romance of the age of Iocs 
XI.? He asks pardon for “a burst of political feel- 
ing,” — we can grant none for a burst of political 
balderdash, or a burst of any thing else so utttrfr 
out of place. Let the translator keep to hs tnof- 
lation, and not deface so grand a structure as Notre- 
Dame, by sticking up his poor-house on it whfe i 
rabble of trivial allusions. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 

JOURNAL OF CONVERSATIONS WITH LORT 
BYRON. BY LADY BLESSINGTON. 

No. X. 

Byron’s bad opinion of mankind is not, I am «* 
vinced, genuine ; and it certainly does not opet* 
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on his actions, as his first impulses are always good, 
and his heart is kind and charitable. His good deeds 
are never the result of reflection, as the heart acts be- 
fore the head has had time to reason. This cynical 
habit of deciding human nature is one, of the many 
little affectations to which he often descends, ana 
this impression has become so fixed in my mind, 
that I have been vexed with myself for attempting 
to refute opinions of his, that, on reflection, I was 
,'onvinced were not his real sentiments, but uttered 
rither from a foolish wish of display, or from a spirit 
>f contradiction which much influences his conver- 
union. I have heard him assert opinions one day. 
ind maintain the most opposite, with equal warmtn, 
he day after; this arises not so much from insin- 
cerity, as from being wholly governed by the 
feeling of the moment ; he has no fixed principle 
)f conduct or of thought, and the want of it leads 
iim into errors and inconsistencies from which he 
s only rescued by a natural goodness of heart that 
•edeems, in some degree, what it cannot prevent. 
Violence of temper tempts him into expressions that 
night induce people to believe him vindictive and 
ancorous; he exaggerates all his feelings when 
ie gives utterance to them, and here the imagina- 
ion, that has led to his triumph in poetry, operates 
ess happily, by giving a darker shade to his sent!- 
nents and expressions. When he writes or speaks 
it such moments, the force of his language imposes 
i belief that the feeling that gives birth to it must 
)e fixed in his mind ; but see him in a few hours 
ifter, and not only no trace of his angry excitement 
emains, but, if recurred to by another, he smiles at 
lis own exaggerated warmth of expression, and 
iroves, in a thousand ways, that the temper only is 
esponsible for his defects, and not the heart 
“ I think it is Diderot (said Byron) who says that 

0 describe woman, one ought to dip one’s pen in 
he rainbow ; and, instead of sand, use the dust from 
he wings of butterflies to dry the paper. This is a 
oncetto worthy of a Frenchman; and, though meant 
is complimentary, is really by no means so to your 
ex. To describe woman, the pen should be dipped, 
tot in the rainbow, but in the heart of man, ere 
nore than eighteen summers have passed over his 
tead ; and, to dry the paper, I would allow only the 
lighs of adolescencb. Women are best understood 
yy men whose feelings have not been hardened by 

1 contact with the world, and who believe in vir- 
ue because they are unacquainted with vice. A 
mowledge of vice will, as far as I can judge by ex- 
terience, invariably produce disgust, as I behove, 
vith my favourite poet, that 

M Vice is a monster of such hideous mien. 

That, to be hated, needs but to be seen.” 

lut he who has known it can never truly describe 
yoraan as she ought to be described ; and, there- 
ore, a perfect knowledge of the world unfits a man 
or the task. When I attempted to describe Hai- 
lee and Zuleika, I endeavoured to forget all that 
riction with the world had taught me; and if I at 
dl succeeded, it was because I was, and am, pene- 
rated with the conviction that women only know 
ivil from having experienced it through men; 
whereas men have no criterion to judge of purity 
»r goodness but woman. Some portion of this 
Minty and goodness alwayB adheres to woman, 
continued Byron,) even though she may lapse from 
rirtue ; she makes a willing sacrifice of herself on 
he altar of affection, and thinks only of him for 
whom it is made: while men think of themselves 
done, and regard the woman but os an object that 
idministers to their selfish gratification, and who, 
when she ceases to have this power, is thought of 
lo more, save as an obstruction in their path. You 
ook incredulous, (said Byron;) but I have said 
*hat I think, though not all that 1 think, as 1 have 


a much higher opinion of your sex than X have even 
now expressed.” 

This would be most gratifying could I be sure 
that, to-morrow or next day, some sweeping sarcasm 
against my sex may not escape from the lips that 
have now praised them, and that my credulity, in 
believing the praise, may not be Quoted as an addi- 
tional proof of their weakness. This instability of 
opinion, or expression of opinion of Byron, destroys 
all confidence in him, and precludes the possibility 
of those who live much in his society feeling that 
sentiment of confiding security in him, without 
which a real regard cannot subsist It has always 
appeared a strange anomaly to me, that Byron, 
who possesses such acuteness in discerning the foi- 
bles and defects of others, should have so little power 
either in conquering or concealing his own, that 
they are evident even to a superficial observer; it 
is also extraordinary that the knowledge of human 
nature that enables him to discover, at a glance, 
such defects, should not dictate the wisdom of con- 
cealing his discoveries, at least from those in whom 
he has made them ; but in this he betrays a total 
want of tact, and must often send away nis associ- 
ates dissatisfied with themselves, and still more so 
with him, if they happen to possess discrimination 
or susceptibility. 

“To let a person see that you have discovered 
his faults, is to make him an enemy for life,” (says 
Byron,) and yet this he does continually : he says, 
“ that the only truths a friend will tell you, are 
your faults ; and the only thing he will give you, is 
advice.” Byron’s affected display of knowledge of 
the world deprives him of commiseration for being 
its dupe, while his practical inexperience renders 
him so perpetually. He is at war with the actual 
state of things, yet admits that all that he now com- 
plains of has existed for centuries ; and that thoeo 
who have taken up arms against the world have 
found few applauaers, and still fewer followers. 
His philosophy is more theoretical than practical, 
and must so continue, as long as passion and feel- 
ing have more influence over him than reflection 
arm reason. Byron affects to be unfeeling, while 
he is a victim to sensibility; and to be reasonable, 
while he is governed by imagination only ; and so 
meets with no sympathy from either the advocates 
of sensibility or reason, and consequently condemns 
both. “ It is fortunate for those (said Byron) whose 
near connexions are good and estimable ; indepen- 
dently of various other advantages that are derived 
from it, perhaps the greatest of all are the impres- 
sions made on our minds in early youth by witness- 
ing goodness, impressions which nave such weight 
in deciding our future opinions. If we w itness evil 
qualities in common acquaintances, the effect is 
slight, in' comparison with that made by discovering 
them'in those united to us by the ties of consangui- 
nity ; this last disgusts us with human nature, and 
renders us doubtful of goodness, a progressive^step 
made in misanthropy, the most fearful disease that 
can attack the mind. My first and earliest impres- 
sions were melancholy, — my poor mother gave 
them ; but to my sister, who, incapable of wrong 
herself, suspected no wrong in others, I owe the 
little good of which I can boast ; and had I earlier 
known her, it might have influenced my destiny. 
Augusta has great strength of mind, which is dis- 
played not only in her own conduct, but to support 
the weak and infirm of purpose. To me she was, 
in the hour of need, as a tower of strength. Her 
affection was my last rallying point, and is now the 
only bright spot that the horizon of England, offers 
to my view. Augusta knew all my weaknesses, but 
she had love enough to bear with them. I value 
not the false sentiment of affection that adheres to 
one while we believe him faultless : not to love 
him would then be difficult ; but give me the love 
that, with perception to view the errors, has suffi- 
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cient force to pardon them, — who can * love the of- 
fender, yet detest the offence,’ and this my sister 
had. Sne has given me such good advice, and yet, 
finding me incapable of following it, loved and 
pitied me but the more, because I was erring. 
This is true affection, and above all, true Christian 
feeling; but how rarely is it to be met with in Eng- 
land, where amour propre prompts people to show 
their superiority by giving advice ; and a melange 
of selfishness and wounded vanity engages them to 
resent its not being followed ,,wluch they do by not 
only leaving off the advised , but by injuring him 
by every means in their power. Depend on it, 
(continued Byron) the English are the most perfi- 
dious friends and unkind relations that the civilized 
world can produce ; and if you have had the mis- 
fortune to lay them under weighty obligations, you 
may look for all the injuries that they can inflict, 
as they are anxious to avenge themselves for the 
humiliations they suffer when they accept favours. 
They are proud, nut have not sufficient pride to re- 
fuse services that are necessary to their comfort, 
and have too much false pride to be grateful. They 
may pardon a refusal to assist them, but they never 
can forgive a generosity which, os they are seldom 
capable of practising or appreciating, overpowers 
and humiliates them. With this opinion of the Eng- 
lish, (continued Byron,) which has not been lightly 
formed, you may imagine how truly I must value 
my sister, who is so totally opposed to them. She 
is tenacious of accepting obligations, even from the 
nearest relations ; but having accepted, is incapable 
of aught approaching to ingratitude. Poor Lady 
— had just such a sister as mine, who, faultless 
herself, could pardon and weep over the errors of | 
one less pure, and almost redeem them, by her own 

excellence. Had Lady ’s sister or mine 

(continued Byron) been less good and irreproach- 
able, they could not have afforded to be so forbear- 
ing; but being unsullied, they could show mercy 
without fear of drawing attention to their own mis- 
demeanours.” 

Byron talked to-day of Campbell the poet: said 
that he was a warm-hearted and honest man; 
praised his works, and quoted some passages from 
the “ Pleasures of Hope,” which he said was a 
poem full of beauties. “I differ, however, (said 
Byron,) with my friend Campbell on some points. 
Do you remember the passage — 

44 But mark the wretch whose wanderings never 
knew 

The world’s regard, that soothes though half un- 
true; 

His erring heart the lash of sorrow bore. 

But found not pity when it erred no more.” 

This, he said, was so far a true picture, those who 
once erred being supposed to err always, a charita- 
ble, but false, supposition, that the English are prone 
to act upon. “ But (added Byron) 1 am not prepared 
to admit, that a man, under such circumstances as 
those so poetically descrilied by Campbell, could 
feel hope; and, judging by my own feelings, I 
should think that there would be more of eovy than 
of hope in the poor man’s mind, when he leaned on 
the gate, and looked at 4 the blossomed bean-field 
and the sloping green.’ Campbell was, however, 
right in representing it otherwise (continued Byron.) 
We have all, God knows, occasion for hope to en- 
able us to support the thousand vexations of this 
dreary existence; and he who leads us to believe 
in this universal panacea, in which, par parenihesc, 

I have little faith, renders a service to humanity. 
Campbell's ‘ Lochiel’ and * Mariners’ are admirable 
spirit-stirring productions (said Byron;) his ‘ Ger- 
trude of Wyoming’ is beautiful ; and some of the 
episodes in his 4 Pleasures of Hope* pleased me so 


much that I know them by heart By-the-by (con- {except country parsons, or mouthing. 


tinned he) we must be indebted to Ireland fcrth 
mode of expressing the knowing any thm? faf rtf. 
and it is at once so true and poetical, that l aUra 
use it We certainly remember best thaw pa- 
sages, as well as events, that interest m * 
touch the heart, which must have given hr&tt 
the phrase — 4 know by heart.* The • Plrewxrw <* 
Memory’ is a very beautiful poem, (said 
harmonious, finished, and chaste : it couture os i 
single meretricious ornament. If Roeere has as 
fixed himself in the higher fields of f’anaaLs.k 
lias, at least, cultivated a very pretty fioner-g^drt 
at its base. Is not this (continued Bvron) a Pr- 
image worthy of a conversazione at Lydia WharV 
But, jesting apart, lor one ought to be §mm ■ 
talking of so serious a subject as the pleasured 
memory, which, God knows, never offered sdj fa 
sures to me, (mind, I mean memory, and rdt & 
poem,) it really always did remind me of 
garden, so filled with sweets, so trim, » o»d«k 
You, I am sure, know the powerful poem wiicnia 
a blank leaf of the 4 Pleasures of Memory.' fcv e 
unknown author ? He has taken my view ibe 
subject and I envy him for expressing all that J 
felt ; but did not could not express as he has 
This wilderness of triste thoughts offered a eunae 
contrast to the hortus siccus of pretty flowers cat 
followed it, (said Byron,) and marks the difewai 
between inspiration and versification. 

“ Having compared Rogers’ poem to a flower 
den (continued Byron) to what shall I cuap* 
Moore’s — to the valley of diamonds, where a- s 
brilliant and attractive, but w here one is sodari* 
by the sparkling chi every aide that one know* !* 
where to fix, each gem beautiful in itself, bet 
powering to the eye from their quantity. 0Ma<tr 
scend to a more homely comparison, though 
(continued Bvron) so brilliant a subject bar#* at 
mits of any thing homely, Moore’s poems fari As 
exception of the Melodies) resemble the ’ 
Italy, covered by such myriads of fire-flies rhsmt 
and glittering around, that if one attempts to s-jr 
one, another still more brilliant attracts, and c cr ’ 
bewildered from too much brightness. 1 r ca c^ 
reading somewhere (said Byron) a cofunim of in* 
noting different living poets' by the cup* 
gives them to drink out of. Wordsworth m osp 
to drink from a wooden bowl, and my meh&rWn 
self from a skull, chased w irh gold- Now. 1 
add the following cups: — To Moore, I weak rs* 1 
cup formed like the lotus flower, and se! in 
to Cmbbe, a scooped pumpkin ; to r 

antique vase, formed of agate ; and to Coins: 
champagne glass, as descriptive of their 
styles. I dare say none of them would be 
with the appropriation ; but who ever it 
with any thing in the shape of criticitoDB f astf h* 
of all, poets.” 

Talking of Shakspeare, Byron said, that he 
one-half of his popularity to his low origin. 
like charity, covereth a multitude of sum w"- -* 
multitude, and the other half, to the rwncew* 4 
the time at which he wrote from our owt i-* 
All his vulgarisms (continued Byron) are 
to the circumstances of his birth and breedae 
Driving him of a good education ; hence they 
be excused, and the obscurities with whirl 
works abound are all easily explained sw >y & 
simple statement, that he wrote above Sfo ynr 
ago, and that the terms then in familiar use are a* 
become obsolete. With two such good exet**- * 
want of education, and having written shove 3* 
years before our time, any writer may pots an 
and when to these is added, the being a stunfy 
of low degree, which to three parts of the 
nity in England bos a peculiar attracted *»] 
ceases to wonder at his supposed popularity : I » 
supposed, for who goes to see his plays, md 
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theatrical amateurs, read them?” I told Byron 
what really was, and is, my impression, that he 
ivas not sincere in his depreciation of our immortal 
xird; and 1 added, that 1 preferred believing him 
nsincere, than incapable of judging works, which 
ii» own writings proved he must, more than most 
•ther men, feel the beauties of. He laughed, and 
eplied, “That the compliment I paid to his wri- 
ings was so entirely at the expense of his sincerity, 
hat he had no cause to be flattered ; but that, 
nowing 1 was one of those who worshipped Shak- 
peare, he forgave me, and would only bargain, 
iat I made equal allowance for his worship of 
'ope.” I observed, “That any comparison between 
ie two was as absurd as comparing some magnifi- 
ed feudal castle, surrounded by mountains and 
•rests, with foaming cataracts, ana boundless lakes, 

• the pretty villa of Pope, with its sheen lawn, 
IjJicial grotto, stunted trees, and trim exotics.” 
e said that my simile was more ingenious than 
st, and hoped that! was prepared to admit, that 
[>pe was the greatest of all modem poets, and a 
ufosopher as well as a poet. I made my peace 
r expressing my sincere admiration of Pope, but 
■gged to be understood as refusing to admit hny 
mparison between him and Shakspeare, and so 
e subject ended. Byron is so prone to talk for 
feet, and to assert what he does not believe, that 
e must be cautious in giving implicit credence to 
i opinions. My conviction is, that, in spite of his 
clarations to the contrary, he admires Shakspeare 
much as most of his countrymen do; but, that, 
like the generality of them, he sees the blemishes 
it the freedom of the times in which the great 
3t lived led him to indulge in his writings, in 
Wronger point of view, and takes pleasure in 
nmenting on them with severity, as a means of 
unding the vanity of the English. I have rarely 
t with a person more conversant with the works 
Shakspeare than was Byron. I have heard him 
»te passages from them repeatedly; and in a tone 
t marked how well he appreciated their beauty, 
ich certainly lost nothing in his delivery of them, 
ew possessed a more harmonious voice ora more 
pint pronunciation than did Byron. Could there 
a less equivocal proof of his admiration of our 
tortal bard, than the tenacity with which his 
noiy retained the finest passages of all his 
ks f When I made this observation to him he 
ed, and affected to boast that his memory was 
etentive, that it equally retained all that he 
I ; but as I had seen many proofs of the contrary, 
mevered in affirming w’hat I have never ceased 
elieve, that, in despite of his professions to the 
rse, Byron was in his heart a warm admirer of 
tapeare. 

mm takes a peculiar pleasure in opposing him- 
to popular opinion on all points ; he wishes to 
hougnt as dissenting from the multitude, and 
affectation is the secret source of many of the 
lgruities he expresses. One cannot nelp la- 
ting that so great a genius should be sullied by 
weakness; but he has so many redeeming 
s that we must pardon what we cannot over- 
and attribute this error to the imperfcctibility 
uman nature. Once thoroughly acquainted 
his peculiarities, much that appeared incom- 
msilde is explained, and one knows when to 
belief ?o assertions that are not always worthy 
mmandingit, because uttered from the caprice 
e moment He declares that such is his bad 
on of the taste and feelings of the English, that 
ould form a bod opinion of any work that they 
red, or any person that they praised ; and that 
admiration of his own works has rather con- 
d than softened his bad opinion of them. “It 
he exaggerated praises of the people in Eng- 
(said he) that inoisposed me to the Duke of 
ngton. I know that the same herd, who were 


trying to make an idol of him, would, on any re- 
verse, or change of opinions, hurl him from the 
pedestal to which they had raised him, and lay 
their idol in the dust. 1 remember (continued 
Byron) enraging some of his Grace’s worshippers, 
alter the battle of Waterloo, by quoting the lines 
from Ariosto: — 

“ Fu il vincer sempre mai laudabil coea, 

Vincasi o per fortuna o per ingregno, 

in answer to their appeal to me, if he was not the 
greatest general that ever existed.” 

I told Byron that his quotation was insidious, but 
that the Duke had gained too many victories to ad- 
mit the possibility of any of them being achieved more 
by chance than ability ; and that, like his attacks on 
Shakspeare, he was not sincere in disparaging Wel- 
lington, as 1 was sure he must an fend be as proud 
of him as all other Englishmen are. “ What! (said 
Byron) could a Whig be proud of Wellington ? could 
this be consistent?” 

The whole of Byron's manner, and his counte- 
nance on this and other occasions, when the name 
of the Duke of Wellington has been mentioned, 
conveyed the impression, that he had not been de 
bonne foi in his censures on him. Byron’s words 
and feelings are so often opposed, and both so com- 
pletely depend on the humours of the moment, that 
those who know him well could never attach much 
confidence to the stability of his sentiments, or the 
force of his expressions ; nor could they feel sur- 
prised, or angry, at hearing that he had spoken tun- 
kindly of some for whom he really felt friendship. 
This habit of censuring is his ruling passion, and he 
is now’ too old to correct it 

“I have been amused (said Byron) in reading 
4 Les Essais de Montaigne,’ to find how severe he 
is on the sentiment of tristesse: we are always so* 
vere on that particular passion to which we are not 
addicted, ana the French are exempt from this. 
Montaigne says, that the Italians were right in 
translating their word tristezza, which means tris- 
tesse, into malignite; and this (continued Byron) 
explains roy mechancete.for that I am subject to tris- 
tesse cannot be doubted ; and if that means, as Le 
Sieur de Montaigne states, la malignite, this is the 
secret of all my evil doings, or evil imaginings, and 
probably is also the source of my inspiration. This 
idea appeared to amuse him very much, and he 
dwelt on it with apparent satisfaction, saying that 
it absolved him from a load of responsibility, as he 
considered himself, according to this, as no more 
accountable for the satires he might write or speak, 
than for his personal deformity. Nature, he said, 
had to answer for malignite as well as for deformity, 
9he gave both, and the unfortunate persons on 
whom she bestowed them were not to be blamed for 
their effects. Byron said, that Montaigne was one 
of the French writers that amused him the most, 
as, independently of the quointness with which he 
made his observations, a perusal of his works was 
like a repetition at school, they nibbed up the 
reader’s classical knowledge. He added, that 
“ Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy” was also ex- 
cellent, from the quantity of desultory information 
it contained, and was a mine of knowledge that, 
though much worked, was inexhaustible. I told 
him that he seemed to think more highly of Mon- 
taigne than did some of his own countrymen ; for 
that when Le Cardinal du Perron “appelloit les 
Essais de Montaigne le breviaire des honnetes 
ens; le celebre Huet, eveque d’Avranche, les 
isoit celui des honnetes pareeseux et des ignorans, 
qui veulent s’enfariner de quelque teinture des 
lettre8,” — Byron said that the critique was severe, 
but just; for that Montaigne was the greatest 
plagiarist that every existed, and certainly had 
turned his reading to the most account “ But 
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(said Byron) who is the author that is not, intention- 
ally, or unintentionally, a plagiarist? Many more, I am 
persuaded, are the latter than the former ; and if one 
has read much, it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
avoid adopting, not only the thoughts, but the ex- 
pressions of others, which, after they have been some 
time stored in our minds, appear to us to come forth 
ready formed, like Minerva from the brain ofl 
Jupiter, and we fancy them our own progeny, in- 1 
stead of being those of adoption. I met lately a 
passage in a French book (continued Byron) that 
states, a propos of plagiaries, that it was from the 
proface to the works of Montaigne, by Mademoiselle 
de Goumayf, his adopted daughter, tnat Pascal stole 
his image of the Divinity: — *C’est un cercle, dont 
la circonference est par-tout, et le centre nulle 
part.’ So you see that even the saintly Pascal 
could steal as well as another, and was probably 
unconscious of the theft. 

M To be perfectly original, (continued Byron,) one 
should think much and read little ; and this is im- 
possible, as one must have read much before one 
learns to think ; for 1 have no faith in innate ideas, 
whatever 1 may have of innate predispositions. 
But after one has laid in a tolerable stock of mate- 
rials for thinking, I should think the best plan 
would be to give the mind time to digest it, and 
then turn it all well over by thought and reflection, 
by which we make the knowledge acquired our 
own ; and on this foundation w e may let our origi- 
nality (if we have any) build a superstructure, and 
if not, it supplies our want of it, to a certain degree. 
I am accused of plagiary, (continued Byron,) as 1 see 
by the newspapers. If 1 am guilty, I have many part- 
ners in the crime ; for 1 assure you I scarcely know 
a living author who might not have a similar 
charge brought against him, and whose thoughts 
I have not occasionally found in the works of others ; 
so that this consoles me. 

“ The book you lent me, Dr. Richardson’s 
* Travels along the Mediterranean,’ (said Byron,) is 
an excellent work. It abounds in information, 
sensibly and unaffectedly conveyed, and even 
without Lord B.’s praises of the author, would have 
led me to conclude that he was an enlightened, 
sensible, and thoroughly good man. Ue is always 
in earnest, (continued Byron,) and never writes for 
effect : his language is well chosen and correct ; and 
his religious views unaffected and sincere without 
bigotry. He is just the sort of man 1 should like 
to nave with me for Greece — clever, both as a man 
and a physician; for 1 require both — one for ray 
mind, and the other for my body, which is a little 
the worse for wear, from the bad usage of the 
troublesome tenant that has inhabited it, God help 
me! 

“ It is strange (said Byron) how seldom one meets 
with clever, sensible men in the professions of di- 
vinity or physic; and yet they are precisely the 
professions that most peculiarly demand intelligence 
and ability, — as to keep the soul and body in good 
health requires no ordinary talentB. I have, I con- 
fess, as little faith in medicine as Napoleon had. I 
think it has many remedies, but few specifics. I do 
not know if we arrived at the same conclusion by 
the same road. Mine has been drown from ob- 
serving that the medical men who fell in my way 
were, m general, so deficient in ability, that even 
bad the science of medicine been fifty times more 
simplified than it ever will be in our time, they 
hod not intelligence enough to comprehend or re- 
duce it to practice, which has given me a much 
greater dread of remedies than diseases. Medical 
men do not sufficiently attend to idiosyncrasy, 
(continued Byron,) on which so much depends, and 
often hurry to the grave one patient by a treatment 
that has succeeded with another. The moment 
they ascertain a disease to be the same as onei 
they have known, they conclude the same reme-| 


dies that cured the first most remove the 
not making allowance for the peculiarities of tem- 
perament, habits, and disposition, which last has t 
great influence in maladies. All that I have *a 
of physicians has given me a dread of them, 
dread will continue, until I have met a doctor Lk 
your friend Richardson, who proves himself to k 
a sensible and intelligent man. 1 maintain tea- 
tinued Byron) that more than half our maladiei iro 
produced by accustoming ourselves to more nm- 
nance than is required for the support of mim. 
We put too much oil into the lamp, and it bfasa 
and burns out ; but if we only put enough to W 
the flame, it bums brightly and steadily. 
have, God knows, sufficient alloy in our ctaapte- 
tions, without reducing them still nearer to t w 
brute by overfeeding. 1 think that one of the pri- 
sons why women are in general so much beusr 
than men, — for 1 do think they are, whatever 1 
may say to the contrary,— (continued Byroad, 
that they do not indulge in gourmandim as men ife . 
and, consequently, do not labour under the c taspb- 
cated horrors that indigestion produces, which h* 
such a dreadful effect on the tempers, as 1 
both witnessed and felt. 

“ There is nothing I so much dread as flatten, 
(said Byron 0 not that I mean to say I dislike a— 
for, on the contrary, if well administered, it is tot 
agreeable, — but 1 dread it because I know, fas 
experience, we end by disliking those we featr 
it is the mode we take to avenge ourselves a 
stooping to the humiliation of flattering them. Ct 
this account, I never flatter those I really like ; sac. 
also, I should be fearful and jealous of owing tbev 
regard for me to the pleasure my flattery on 
them. I am not so forbearing with those fas in- 
different about; for seeing how much people bb 
flattery, I cannot resist giving them some, and ; 
amuses me to see how they swallow even At 

largest doses. Now, there is and . 

who could live on passable terms with them, ite 
did not administer to their vanity ? One lefts m 
all his bonnes fortunes* and would never forpu 
you if you appeared to be surprised at their extttf 
and the other talks to you ot prime minwtets *ai 
dukes by their surnames, and cannot state the mat 
simple met or occurrence without telling yea 
Wellington or Devonshire told him sol Ooe dse 
not (continued Byron) meet this last fdibiesseeatd 
England, and not then, 1 must admit, except isg 
\ parvenus.' 

“ It is doubtful which, vanity or conceit, is & 
most offensive, (said Byron 0 but 1 think concea a. 
because the gratification of vanity depends m ti* 
suffrages of othera, to gain which vain people mas 
endeavour to please; but as conceit is cun tent w* 
its own approbation, it makes no sacrifice sod » 
not susceptible of humiliation. I confess ths: I 
have a spiteful pleasure (continued Byron) in sr 
tifving conceited people; and the gmttfica&an t 
enhanced by the difficulty of the task. One c* & 
reasons why I dislike society is, that its contact n- 
cites all the evil qualities of my nature, wbd 
like the fire in the flint, can only be elicited t* 
friction. My philosophy is more theoretical ths» 
practical : it is never at hand when I wont it; sad 
the puerile passions that I witness in those wka 1 
encounter excite disgust when examined oem. 
though, viewed at a distance they only create pm 
— that is to say. in simple, homely truth, (contniu*! 
Byron,) the follies of mankind, when they teach m 
not, I can be lenient to, and moralize on; but if 
they rub against my own, there is an end to ib? 
philosopher. We are all better in solitude, s 
more especially if we are tainted with evil fu- 
sions, which, God help us! we all are, more <r 
less, (said Byron.) They are not then brought is* 
action: reason and reflection have time sad 
portunity to resume that influence over us wild 
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they rarely can do if we are acton in the busy 
scene of life ; and we grow better, because we be- 
lieve ourselves better. Our passions olten only 
sleep when we suppose them dead; and we are 
not convinced of our mistake, till they awake 
with renewed strength, gained by repose. We 
are, therefore, wise when we choose solitude, 
where ‘ panions sleep and reason wakes ;’ lor if 
we cannot conquer the evil qualities that adhere to 
our nature, we do well to encourage their slumber. 
Like cases of acute pain, w hen the physician can- 
not remove the malady he administers soporifics. 

“ When I recommend solitude, (said Byron,) l do 
not mean the solitude of country neighbourhood, 
where people pass their time, a dire, redire, el 
medire. No! I mean a regular retirement, will) a 
woman that one loves, and interrupted only by a 
correspondence with a man that one esteems, 
though if we put plural of man, it would be more 
agreeable for the correspondence. By this means, 
friendships would not be subject to the variations 
and estrangements that are so often caused by a 
frequent personal intercourse; and we mightdelude 
ourselves into a belief that they were sincere, and 
might be lasting — two diflicult articles of faith in 
tny creed of friendship. Socrates and Plato (con- 
tinued Byron) ridiculed Laches, who defined for- 
titude to consist in remaining firm in the ranks op- 
posed to the enemy ; and 1 agree with those philo- 
lophers in thinking that a retreat is not inglorious, 
whether from the enemy in the field or in the 
town, if one feels one’s own weakness, and antici- 
pates a defeat. I feel that society is my enemy, in 
Bven more than a figurative sense : 1 have not fled, 
but retreated from it; and if solitude has not made 
me better, I am sure it has prevented my becoming 
worse, which is a point gained. 

“Have you ever observed (said Byron) the ex- 
treme dread that parvenus Jiave of aught that 
tpproaches to vulgarity ? In manners, letters, con- 
versation, nay, even in literature, they are always 
mperfine ; and a man of birth would unconsciously 
lazard a thousand dubious phrases, sooner than a 
parvenu would risk the possibility of being suspect- 
ed of one. One of the many advantages of birth is, 
that it saves one from this hypercritical gentility, 
»nd he of noble blood may be natural without the 
fear of being accused of vulgarity. I have left an 
tssembly filled with all the names of haul ton in 
London, and where little but names were to be 
Tound, to seek relief from the ennui that over- 
powered me, in a — cyder cellar — are you not 
ihocked? — god have found there more food for 
(peculation than in the vapid circles of glittering 

lulness I had left. or dared not 

lave done this, but 1 had the patent of nobility to 
arry me through it, and what would have been 
leemed originality and spirit in me, would have 
Deen considered a natural bias to vulgar habits in 
hem. In my works, too, I have dared to pass the 
Frozen mole hills — I cannot call them Alps, though 
hey are frozen eminences — of high life, and have 
ised common thoughts and common words to ex- 
press my impressions; where poor would 

tiave clarified each thought, and double-refined 
each sentence, until he hod reduced them to the 
polished and cold temperature of the illuminated 
Itouses of ice that he loves to frequent; which 
have always reminded me of the palace of ice built 
to please an empress, cold, glittering, and costly. 

But I suppose that — and < — * like them, 

From the same cause that I like high life below 
stairs, not being bom to it — there is a good deal in 
this. Thave been abused for dining at Tom Cribb’s, 
where I certainly was amused, and have returned 
from a dinner where the guests were composed of 
the magnates of the land, where 1 had nigh gone to 
sleep— at least my intellect slumbered — so dullified 
was I and those around me, by the soporific quality 
Museum. — Vol. XXIII. 


of the conversation, if conversation it might be 
called. For a long time I thought it was my con- 
stitutional melancholy that made me think London 
society so insufferably tiresome; but I discovered 
that those who had no such malady found it equally 
so ; the only difference was that they yawned un- 
der the nightly inflictions, yet still continued to 
bear them, while 1 writhed, and ‘muttered curses 
not loud but deep’ against the well-dressed automa- 
tons, that threw a spell over my faculties, making 
me doubt if I could any longer feel or think ; and I 
have sought the solitude of my chamber, almost 
doubting my own identity, or, at least, my sanity, 
such wos the overpow ering effect produced on me 
by exclusive society in London. Madame de Stael 
was the only person of talent I ever knew who was 
not overcome by it ; but this was owing to the con- 
stant state of excitement she was kept in by her ex- 
traordinary self-complacency, and the mystifications 
of the dandies, who made her believe all sorts of 
things. 1 have seen her entranced by them, listen- 
ing with undisguised delight to exaggerated com- 
pliments, uttered only to noax her, by persons in- 
capable of appreciating her genius, and who 
doubted its existence from the facility with which 
she received mystifications which would have been 
detected in a moment by the most commonplace 
woman in the room. It is thus genius and talent 
are judged of (continued Byron) by those who, hav- 
ing neither, are incapable of understanding them; 
and a punster may glory in puzzling a genius of the 
first order, by a play on w'ords that was below his 
comprehension, though suited to that of the most 
ordinary understandings. Madame de Stael had 
no tact; she would believe anything merely be- 
cause she did not take the trouble to examine, 
being too much occupied with self, and often said 
the most mal a propos things, because she was think- 
ing not of the person she addressed, but of hereelf. 
She hod a party to dine with her one day in Lon- 
don, when Sir James and Lady entered the 

drawing-room, the lady dressed in a green gown, 
with a shawl of the same verdant hue. and a bright 
red turban. Madame de Stael marched up to her 
in her eager manner, and exclaimed, ‘Ah, mon 
Dieu, miladi ! com me vous ressemblez a un perro- 
quet.’ The poor lady looked confounded : the com- 
pany tried, but in vain, to suppress the smiles the 
observation excited ; but all felt that the making it 
betrayed a total want of tact in the Corinne. 

“Does the cant of sentiment still continue in 
England ? (asked Byron.) 4 Childe Harold’ called it 
forth ; but my Juan was well calculated to cast 
it into shade, and had that merit, if it had no 
other; but I must not refer to the Don, as that, 
I remember, is a prohibited subject between 
us. Nothing sickens me so completely (said 
Byron) os women who affect sentiment in con- 
versation. A woman without sentiment is not 
a woman ; but I have observed, that those who 
most display it in words have least of the reality. 
Sentiment, like love and grief, should be reserved 
for privacy ; and when I hear women affichant their 
sentimentality, I look upon it as an allegorical 
mode of declaring their wish of finding an object on 
whom they could bestow its superfluity. 1 am of 
a jealous nature, (said Byron,) and should wish to 
call slumbering sentiment into life in the woman I 
love, instead of finding that I was chosen, from its 
excess and activity rendering a partner in the firm 
indispensable. I should hate a woman (continued 
Byron) who could laugh at or ridicule sentiment, as 
l should, and do, women who have not religious 
(feelings; and, much os I disliko bigotry, I think it 
a thousand times more pardonable in a woman than 
irreligion. There is something unfeminine in the 
want of religion, that takes off the peculiar charm 
of woman. Ft inculcates mildness, forbearance, and 
charity, — those graces that adorn them more than 
No. 137-3 F 
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all others, (oontinoed Byron,) and whose beneficent 
effects are felt, not only on their minds and man- 
ners, but are visible in their countenances, to 
which they give their own sweet character. But 
when l say mat I admire religion in women, (said 
Byron,) don’t fancy that I like sectarian ladies, dis- 
tributors of tracts, armed and ready for contro- 
versies, many of whom only preach religion, but do 
not practise it. No! I like to know that it is the 
guide of woman’s actions, the softener of her words, 
the soother of her cares, and those of all dear to 
her, who are comforted by her, — that it is, in short, 
the animating principle to which all else is re- 
ferred. When I see women professing religion 
and violating its duties, — mothers turning from err- 
ing daughters, instead of staying to retdaim, — sis- 
ters deserting sisters, whom, in their hearts, they 
know to be more pure than themselves, — and wives 
abandoning husbands on the ground of faults that 
they should have wept over, and redeemed by the 
force of love, — then it is (continued Byron) that 1 
exclaim against the cant of false religion, and laugh 
at the credulity of those who can reconcile such 
conduct with the dictates of a creed that ordains 
forgiveness, and commands that ‘ if a man be over- 
taken in a fault, ye which are spiritual restore such 
an one in the spirit of meekness ; considering thy- 
self, lest thou also be tempted and that tells a 
wife, that ‘if she hath an hustauid that believeth 
not, and if he be pleased to dwell with her, let her 
not leave him. For the unbelieving husband is 
sanctified by the wife,’ &c. Now, people professing 
religion either believe, or do not believe, such 
creeds, (continued Byron.) If they believe, and act 
contrary to their belief, what avails their religion, 
except to throw discredit on its followers, by show- 
ing that they practise not its tenets? and if they in- 
wardly disbelieve, as their conduct would lead one 
to think, are they not guilty of hypocrisy ? It is 
such incongruities between tne professions and con- 
duct of those who affect to be religious that puts me 
out of patience, (continued Byron,) and makes me 
wage war with cant, and not, as many suppose, a 
disbelief or want of faith in religion. I want to see 
it practised , and to know, which is soon made known 
by the conduct, that it dwells in the heart, instead 
of being on the lips only of its votaries. Let me not 
be told that the mothers, sisters, and wives, who 
violate the duties such relationships impose, are 
good and religious people : let it be admitted that a 
mother, sister, or wife, who deserts instead of trying 
to lead back the stray sheep to the flock, cannot be 
truly religious, and I shall exclaim no more against 
hypocrisy and cant, because they will no longer be 
dangerous. Poor Mre. Sheppard tried more, and did 

more, to reclaim me (continued Byron) than 

but no, as I have been preaching religion, I shall 
practise one of its tenets, and be charitable ; so 1 
shall not finish the sentence.” 

It appears to me that Byron has reflected much 
on religion, and that many, if not all, the doubts and 
sarcasms he has expressed on it are to be attributed 
only to his enmity against its false worshippers. He 
is indignant at seeing people professing it governed 
wholly by worldly principles in their conduct; and 
fancies that he is serving the true cause by exposing 
the votaries that he thinks dishonour it He forgets 
that in so exposing and decrying them, he is break- 
ing through the commandments of charity he ad- 
mires, and says ought to govern our actions to- 
wards our erring brethren; but that he reflects 
deeply on the subject of religion and its duties, is, 

I hope, a step gained in the right path, in which I 
trust he will continue to advance ; and which step I 
attribute, as does he, to the effect the prayer of Mrs. 
Sheppard had on his mind, and which, it is evident, 
has made a lasting impression, by the frequency and 
seriousness with which he refers to it. 


Fir#. Inchbald . 

From the Literary Examiner. 

Memoirs oj Mrs. Inckbald , including her fes&et 

Correspondence with the most distinguished Perm* 

of her Time. Edited by Jamas Boaden, Esq. * 

vols. Bentley, 1833. 

This is a far better work than baa ever bidwv 
come from Mr. Boaden’s pen — no thanks to taa! 
He has spoiled his materials as far as it was poaw 
for man to do, but Mrs. Inchbald *s life was not «r 
of a kind to be wholly burked , however fell tte 
grasp of the greedy murderer. This lady, actna 
and authoress left ample documents for the maksr 
out her curious biography— diaries, accounts S* 
ters, memoranda, &c. &c. — for she was one of & 
most punctual and assiduous persons that 
wrote. These materials Mr. Boaden has cal tp; 
in fact, made a complete hash of them ; or raih er.be 
has shredded up the muscles of his subject, hmg 
them to dry, ana jerked the carrion for use ; so the 
instead of a rich piece of narrative, as it might have 
been, or a volume of original and simple entrie d 
journals and diaries from her own pen. we ban 
Mr. Boaden’s finely hanging in ribbons about aka 
dried remains of his authoress. 

Of all the vicious styles the fancy of modern lit- 
terateurs has hit upon, surely there is none so bd 
as Mr. Boaden’s ; he never tells you any thiae, la 
hints it ; if the circumstance is of an amusing Wad. 
he jokes and puns about it, but never informs fx 
of the matter in hand ; if there is a pathetic incktei 
he weeps and whines over it, and expects yoa 
sympathy ; but, alas! your only grief is, that m 
must guess as to what the poor, tearful scribbler * 
driving at. Treason and other high crimes k 
constructed by inuendo. This is the way Mr. Bps- 
den builds up his biography ; they are one long * 
uendo — the single hint is varied by a double entenbr. 
and here the variety ends. He has long beeaa 
writer for the stage, but surely he never corapoKt 
a play wholly of Asides, and yet this is the war k 
treats the readers of his lives. He is always bLat 
ing, and smirking, and whispering with hb hand t 
his mouth, separating his auditor from the pubk 
until the said auditors stamp with rage to kno* 
what the venerable old gentleman would be r. 
Mr. Boaden does not want industry ; we will be 
bound that he has got up his biography with ers* 
ordinary zeal and assiduity ; he knows his dransir 
times, too, well ; and yet, what is it that he hs> pro- 
duced ? We should call it “a series of sly iunfe it 
the private papers of the late Mrs. Inchbald.’* & 
is a pity. Mrs. Inchbald was a woman of ten tfcst- 
sand ; talent, beauty, powers of various kinds woe 
hers, and, combined with her eccentricities, her 
temper, her vanity, (open and candid,) her peoan*» 
ness by principle, and her generosity by impel*, 
her odd adventures, her love, platonic and treri 
feminine, her independent moods of mind ; the* 
and many other points, moke her life well mm 
the study of one who understands our social s yse» 
We should say that Mrs. Leman Grimslooe cadi 
not choose a better subject than the Life ef Mx 
Inchbald for commentation. She should add tbr* 
or four others that might be named, and we ibsd 
we may promise her that biography will be fame 
a better vehicle for her radical notions on the sub- 
ject of female education than any novel whatever. 

As for our old gossip Boaden, we are almost sort 
to treat him rudely; but what are you to do wheci 
proverbial bore gets you by the button, pokes as 
m the side with the extended forefinger of the ’da- 
engaged hand, puns as he pokes, wiira* knowmeh 
in your face, and in spite of your not comprehends* 
one word of his pompous rigmarole, lets you go vrafe 
a tremendous chuckle over the goodness of the sow 
he has been big with for aqu&rter of an boor, thamgh 
never for a moment near delivery. 
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As for this book, we hare positively read it ,* and 
whether we hove been most taken up with the vir- 
tuous vixen herself or her bungling biographer, it 
would be difficult to say. Mrs. Inchbald is not al- 
ways to be admired ; it was not every body that 
could keep their temper in her company ; but dead 
as she is now, we can admire her and almost love 
her oddities, encased as they were in beauty. But 
this busybody fumbling about her memory has al- 
most in every page been too much for our equani- 
mity ; and yet we have been irresistibly compelled 
to read on, — muttering, pshawing, nay, we must 
confess, even curaing. Soul of Boaden f mayst thou 
not be the worse ibr our iniquity ; but perhaps, after 
all, Boaden has no soul, — he is possibly only a flib- 
bertigibbet biographer of the stage ; a sort of green- 
room vampire — he sucks the blood of the dramatic 
lend. Let us see how many have been his vic- 
tims : first he battened on the blood of Kemble, he 
then burst open the fresh sere cloth of Siddons, — 
ifterwards, he went back upon the shrivelled bones 
>f the once succulent Jordan ; now he revels in the 
omb of the tenth muse, the all-lovely antique, the 
niser-beauty, Inchbald. Who is to be the next vic- 
ira ? Do not the “ stars ” tremble ? Surely if they 
all, the stage-banshee will have them in the shape 
•f Bogle Boaden, and hint and chuckle their 
nemories into the lowest pit of oblivion. Let no 
Lramatic hero die yet; were we admitted to the 
ick, we would keep life in them by merely 
vhispering in a sensitive ear, Beware of Boaden. 
['his is a tnorough dramatic anti-viaticum. 

From the Spectator. 

This is the life of a woman of genius ; and such is 
be interesting nature of its incidents, that even the 
lumsv affectation of the biographer can only blunt 
be effect of the narrative. Mrs. Inchbald was a 
lenuty, a virtue, a player, and, in spite of all difficul- 
les and obstacles, an authoress of works which will 
Iwavs live. Her family were numerous, distressed, 
nd importunate ; she was generous and benevo- 
ant; and yet she, by the labour of her own hands, 
ccumulated a handsome independence. Her cha- 
pter is a singular compound of steadiness and im- 
ulse. She did the wildest things that girl or woman 
ver did; but such was the sterling purity of her 
find, and above all. the decision of her temper even 
1 the midst of folly, that reproach never, except 
ut momentarily, visited her fair fame. She left 
er home a mere girl, w'ith a determination of seek- 
ng employment upon the stage ; was for some time 
xposea to all the temptations and dangers which 
eset a beautiful and unprotected creature in Lon- 
on; and yet came out of the ordeal only brighter 
ad purer than she entered it All her life she 
perns to have been warmly attached to male so- 
iety; her friendships, acquaintances, and corres- 
ondences with men of various views and ranks, 
re most numerous. She answered every letter, 
ven when it conveyed proposals of a kind which 
be repelled with indignation. She stood upon her 
dependence, without exactly reflecting what it 
kas she stood upon : but the men knew it, and were 
fraid. After the death of that excellent man Inch- 
aid (albeit a vagabond by law), she never married 
gain — though not from any objection she had to 
le married state: several, nay many, fluttered 
bout her for years, but never resolved on the fatal 
op. Sir Charles 3un bury was her most noted 
dmirer. John Kemble was another. Holcroft 
wells the list. Dr. Gisborne all but plunged, and 
vould not have had the fate Holcroft met with. 
Tie famous Suett, and Dick Wilson, a noted 
ctor, were among her rejected. Mr. Glover, a 
nan of beeves and land — in fact, a country gentle- 
men of fortune— offered his hand and his estate ; 
nd the biographer seems to wonder why they were 


not accepted. The cause is hinted at: Sir Charles 
Bun bury was in a more uncertain mood than ever, 
and seemed to be inclined to throw the weight into 
the legal scales and kick the matrimonial beam. 
He did not : not because the lady was an actress, — 
a farmer’s daughter whose birth-place bordered on 
his own extensive domains in Suffolk, — but most 
probably because he saw and knew that no empress 
on her throne was more in the humour to have her 
way as regarded herself, and all connected with 
herself, than the fair authoress of the unequalled 
Simple Story. She laid no trap — was no hypocrite 
— hated the syren’s arts— or this eminent member of 
the turf, “ wide awake” as he might fancy himself, 
would have assuredly been conjoined with much 
green-room notoriety, fie could not have had a 
fairer, a purer, a more noble-spirited creature ; who 
was, moreover, a woman of genius, a woman of in- 
exhaustible stores of knowledge, and who would 
have done honour to the strawberry-leaves of a du- 
cal coronet. True, Sir Charles would have been 
overrun w T ith Debby, and Dolly, the Hugginses, 
the Bigsbys, the Hunts, and the Simpsons; and 
such a tag-rag and bob-tail of poor relations is worse 
than death to an aristocratic personage, who fancies 
he has only married a beauty and a genuis. Mrs. 
Inchbald, as plain Mrs. Inchbald, did justice and 
kindness to these people, out of her hard-earned 
funds : she did not wont their society, and had little 
of it? as Lady Bunbury she could have hardly 
done more or been more annoyed. Sister Dolly 
was a bar-maid; and, alas! sister Debby (“more 
beautiful than me," writes the authoress) joined the 
frail sisterhood, who, because they depend upon the 
accidental exhibition of personal charms, are said 
to live upon the monster Town. These were 
serious drawbacks in the estimation of perhaps a 
selfish man of the world : but what must they have 
been to poor Mrs. Inchbald hereclf? She was a 
queen among these poor relations : it is to be doubted 
whether the baronetcy could have raised her higher 
in their estimation, than the “ trunkmakers” of the 
gallery, on the night of one of her successful come- 
dies, when all the house were rapt in enthusiasm, 
or when the King took the cue from the People, 
and commanded each of her new pieces, generally 
a few nights after its first exhibition. After every 
successful play or farce, she was besieged by these 
poor unfortunates, and always distributed a portion 
of her gains: the rest was inexorably deposited in 
the Funds ; and though, between her charity and 
her determination to secure independence, she was 
often reduced to second stories at 3s. 6 d. per week, 
to scour her own floors, and wash down the stain 
in turn with her own hands, — hands that on the 
same day held the pen, and kept the country in a 
state of delight with the result of its markings, — 
still she persevered ; still she determined upon sav- 
ing enough to secure her from hanging on the 
charity of others, and keeping enough to dispense 
among the poor relatives whom accident had thrown 
in part upon her bounty. Nay, she allowed her old 
sister a hundred a year, when she could not afford 
herself coals : her Diary speaks of her crying for 
cold, and her only consolation being that she had 
secured her poor sister a good fire. If this is not 
nobility, what is? Some of her conduct bears the 
air of rigidity ; and yet, contemporaneously with 
it, we find the whole laughing nature of this splen- 
did woman breaking through the crust of custom, 
and indulging in — what shall we call them? — 
foibles — follies— hnprudencies ? — amusing herself 
with run-nway knocks at night ; with running over 
the town and wearing the stones of Sackville and 
other streets into holes after Dr. Warren, for whom 
she hod conceived a platonic , in spite of his being a 
married man ; nay, with even permitting addresses 
in the street, which she called “adventures :” with 
her visits to bachelors, like Mr. Babl\ at Little Hal- 
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land House, or her perpetual Sunday dinners and 
readings with that fine specimen of humanity old 
Horace Twiss, the father of the present Horace. 
We call him old, because we rememl>er him as 
such ; but at the time we speak of— when he had 
the supreme pleasure of being visited every Sunday 
by the “ tenth Muse” in the shape of a beautiful and 
exemplary actress — he was a young and flourishing 
merchant, besides being a man of property and cul- 
tivated intellect. He had on enthusiastic love of 
the drama — not of the green-room and the stage 
only — an attachment which he afterwards showed 
by his marriage with the beautiful sister of Mrs. 
Siddons. It may be stated, though hardly neces- 
sary to prove the perfect purity of Mrs. Inchbald's 
visits to this bachelor, that her Sunday readings 
were continued after his marriage. 

All the peculiarities of this extraordinary charac- 
ter — the incrustations, as it were, of a beautiful 
form, as it grew older (for she was never old, never 
dull, always original, and full of talent) — are to be 
learned by a study of the books before us. We 
only wish her papers had been in better hands ; as 
it is, we trust they are not destroyed — her Diary 
alone will be worth all that good old riddle-me-ree 
Bonden could hint, and pun, and allude to. in a 
dozen volumes of that droll circumbendibus which 
he probably calls style. 

Mrs. Inch ha Id lived to be nearly seventy years of 
age. She was a Roman Catholic, and did honour 
to that faith. She is buried in Kensington Church- 
yard. The Memoirs of her life, w’ritten by herself, 
were destroyed at her death — we cannot help la- 
menting that such should have been her will. 

The “ character” of the heroine, by Boaden, at the 
end of the hook, is good ; and that means, far better 
than any thing we ever saw of his, deeply as he 
has dealt with stage biography. He has now but 
one more life to write — that is his own: let him set 
about it. His heart is in the right place ; but he 
seems to hold the pen at the end ofa walking-stick, 
and instead of words, makes strange signs in the air. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 

BENJAMIN D’ISRAELI, ESQ. 

WITH A PORTRAIT. 

O READIER dear ! do pray look here, and you will 
spy the curly hair, and forehead fair, and nose so 
high, and gleaming eye, of Benjamin D’Is-ra-e-li, 
the wondrous boy who wrote Alroy in rhyme and 

f irose, only to show how long ago victorious Judah’s 
ion-banner rose. In an earlier day he wrote Vivian 
Grey — a smart-enough story, we must say, until he 
took his hero abroad, and trundled him over the 
German road ; and taught him there not to drink 
beer, and swallow schnaps, and pull madchen’s 
cape, and smoke the cigar and the mee rehum true, 
in alehouse and lusthaus all Fatherland through, 
until all was blue, but talk secondhand that which, 
at the first, was never many degrees from the 
worst— namely, German cant and High-Dutch senti- j 
mentality, maudlin metaphysics, and rubbishing 
reality. But those who would find how Vivian 
winea with the Marchioness of Puddledock, and 
other great grandees of the kind, and how he talked 
aesthetic, and waxed eloquent and pathetic, and 
kissed his Italian puppies of the greyhound breed, 
they have only to reacl — if the work be still alive — 
Vivian Grey, in volumes five. 

As for his tentative upon the Representative, which 
he and John Murray got up in a very great hurry, 
we shall say nothing at all, either great or small ; 
and all the ware that thence ensued, and the Mora- 
vian’s deadly fued : normuch of that fine book, which 


is called the Young Duke, with his slippers of Ttbn 
blue, with clasps of snowy-white hue, made sutrf 
the pearl’s mother, or some equally fine this; er 
other; and Fleming ( Contarini ), which will «atw 
but a guinea; ana Gathmania (get through it as 
you T) in which he made war on (assisted b?a 
whiskered baron — his name was Von Haber, wise 
Gcrmanical jabber Master Ben, with ready pee. 
put into English smart and jinglish) King Loos 
Philippe and his court; and many other great wrb 
of the same sort — why, we leave them to the reate 
to peruse, that is to say, if he should choose. 

He lately stood for Wycombe, but there Cofaorl 
Grey did lick him, he being parcel Tory and parrel 
Radical — which is what in general mad we call; 
and the latest affair of his we chanced to sec. a 
What is he ? & question which, by this time, we 
have somewhat answered in this our pedestrian 
rhyme. As for the rest, — but writing rhyme it, at 
ter all, a pest ; and, therefore 

We shall finish what we have to say, without m 
Alroyizing, in plain prose; and, like Balaam (wV 
mean the propliet, not that material which it 10 
prominent in all magazines), we shall condole 
with a blessing an article which has began in nti, 
perhaps, a complimentary strain. The plain fact 
then is, that Ben D’Israeli is a clever fellow, who 
has written some striking hooks, in which we think 
he has shewn great indications of talent, but nothin 
more. The books prove that the author is a mss 
of abilities, though they do not reach the mark st 
which he aims. Benjamin’s politics are rather pie 
posterous; but he is young, and may improve. 
There is one thing good about him, viz., that hr 
can never be a Whig ; and while that can he m4 
of any man, there is hope for him. Only, we be- 
seech our friend not to write any more of that sound- 
ing fustian which infests the wondrous tale of M- 
roy. If he wishes to Judaise, why does he net a 
once write us Tales of the Talmud, or Gestes dflk 
Gemara, or Memorandums of the Mischna? A 
Romance of Rag-fair , or a Heroine oj Hounddiki. 
would be rather a novelty in these piping time-. 
Scott, the novelographer of the border thieves,* 
departed — why should not on© of London breed av 
tempt to occupy his place ? W© cannot see ary 
reason to the contrary. 

We have already expressed our favourable feel- 
ings towards Benjamins father; and we mart oc- 
clude this article, by hoping that, in the end. he mil 
indeed be old Isaac’s “son of his right band,” as bar 
name imports in the original Hebraic. He ccuM 
not follow a more honourable example in life ora 
letters than the old Curiosity of Literature; aid 
we trust that as there is stuff, and good stuff id Rm, 
he will speedily gel rid of some ridiculous ideas tU* 
pursue him, and shew those who think well of bs 
talents that he can do what they wish to see torn 
attempting. 


From the Christian Advocate. 

WM. WILBERFORCE, ESQ. 

The loss of private friends is too absorber* ta 
event to be immediately instructive. It is too 1®* 
before the wounded feelings of the survivors 
permit that calm retrospect, which first teath® 
resignation, and then guides the thoughts to eter- 
nity. The vivid recollection of features that 
loved, and last beheld convulsed in the agony of 
approaching dissolution ; the memory of recent kind- 
ness, of domestic enjoyment, gone, perhaps never 
return ; the fond, endearing associations of a tost 
united home, now for the first time severed wd 
dispersed ; all combine to raise painful and tumnlDi- 
ous emotions, inconsistent with that tone of dee? 
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nd solemn interest, with which we contemplate Cambridge, as a fellow-commoner, at the usual age» 
lie loss of our public men. and there formed an intimacy with Mr. Pitt, which 

Few, indeed, could be mentioned whose names remained unbroken till his death. Mr. Wilberforce 
re more calculated to elevate the mind to a de- did not obtain academical honours; and, in fact, 
otional, as well as an affectionate temperament, such honours were rarely sought at that time by 
ian Mr. Wilberforce’a. He was intimately con- those who wore a fellow-commoner’s gown: but 
ected, in the remembrance of every man, with all he was distinguished as a man of elegant attain- 
iat is great and good. He was a bright star in that ments and acknowledged classical taste. Dr. Milner, 
llaiy of talent that shed a lustre over our political the late president of Queen’s College in the same 
wld at the end of the last century. He shone University, was another intimate of Mr. Wilber- 
nth brilliancy in our senate, even when men were force, and accompanied him and Mr. Pitt in a tour 
sizzled with the splendour of Pitt and Fox. He to Nice. We believe Miss Sarah Wilberforce was 
fas the ornament of society when Burke was in also of the party. This little event deserves parti- 
te meridian of his glory, and Sheridan in his zenith, cular mention, even in this hasty memoir of him ; 
id Canning in the spring of his radiant career, for he has often been heard to acknowledge that 
ut honours like these were the least that distin- his first serious impressions of religion were derived 
dished the course of this venerated man. He from his conversations with Dr. Milner, during the 
thieved for himself a triumph far more illustrious, journey. Miluer was a man worthy of the proud 
ren for its earthly value, than all that eloquence, distinction* of having thus led Mr. Wilberforce’s 
* learning, or wit, can obtain for their possessors, mind into paths of pleasantness and peace, 
t a time when religious sincerity was not under- Mr. Wilberforce was chosen as the Representa- 
ood in the higher walks of life, and piety was tiveofhis native town as soon as he attained his 
igmatized in aristocratic circles with scarcely less majority. We first find his name in the Parliament- 

K roach than in the days of the Second Charles; ary Journals in the year 1781, as one of the Com- 
en the heat of politics and the rage of party al- missioners for administering the oaths to Members, 
ost excluded Christianity from sight, and banished We believe that he represented Hull for two, if not 
.»r professors from fashionable lile ; Mr. Wilber- three parliaments. lie does not appear to have 
rre, with a courage and a consistency worthy of taken an active part in the business of the House 
i Apostle, exerted himself, bv his writings and his till 1783, when he seconded an address of thanlp 
ample, to work a moral reform in the sphere in on the Peace. The next occasion on which he 
hich he moved : and his exertions were crowned came forward was in opposition to Mr. Fox’s India 
ith success. He established around him a circle Bill, in 1783. We have never seen any report of 
pious men, which has gradually but constantly his speech: we have heard it mentioned in terms 
ien extending itself, till it has at length included of approbation, but as marked with more asperity of 
ithin it many, as we hope, of our distinguished style than generally characterized his oratory. It 
laractere in every class of life, political, literaiy, cannot but be interesting at the present time, to find 
td scientific. With many shades of difference in that in 1785 Mr. Wilberforce spoke in favour of 
linion, and even perhaps in principle, there is un- a reform in Parliament, when that subject was 
lubtedly a large body of men now existing, who brought forward by Mr. Pitt. The plan then sug- 
ke a prominent part in every scheme of benevo- gested was infinitely short of that which has since 
nee or religious instruction, and who have ac- been carried into effect Mr. Pitt proposed to sup* 
tired for our country a reputation for charitable press thirty-six decayed boroughs ; to distribute 
id pious exertions beyond that of any other nation their members among the counties ; and to establish 
the world. We attribute the merit of this, under a fund of one million for the purchase of the fran- 
e blessing of God, more to the example and in- chise of other boroughs, to be transferred to unre- 
lence of Mr Wilberforce, than to any other presented towns. It is worthy of remark, that Mr. 
condary cause. While others have given to him Fox, who avowed himself favourable to the princi- 
»t meed of praise which is justly his due, for his pie of reform, but resisted the plan of purchasing it, 
eat exertions in the cause of the enslaved Negro, complained of Mr. Wilberforce for not taking the 
b have always considered this to be his highest “most conciliatory mode” of acquiring strength in 
nour, and one which will shed a glory on his the cause, and for “ reproaching characters of the 
me when the existence of Colonial Slavery is a greatest weight in Parliament.” 

»re matter of historical research. In the following year Mr. Wilberforce succeeded 

We have endeavoured to glean a few facts of in carrying through the Commons a Bill for amend- 
s biography of this celebrated man, to satisfy the ing the Criminal law. It was crude and imperfect 
xious wishes of our readers. in its forms, and opposed by Lord Loughborough in 

His ancestors for many years were successfully the Upper House, principally for this reason. It 
gaged in trade at Hull. His great-great-granu- was rejected without a division. Its principal ob* 
her was a Mr. William Wilberforce, who was ject was to give certainty to punishment ; but, if 
e of the Governors of Beverly in the year 1670. we may juage from Lord Loughborough’s com- 
le grandson of this gentleman married Sarah, the ments upon it, it reflected more credit upon Mr. 
tighter of Mr. John Thornton, about the year Wilberforce’s benevolent feelings than upon his 
II; and hence, we believe, originated that inti- legal skill: nor is this improbable; Mr. Wilber- 
ite connexion with the Thornton family which force was not a man to subject his enlarged views 
ntinued to the end of Mr. Wilberforce’s life, to the trammels of special-pleading precaution. It 
iere were two sons and two daughters, the issue is not, indeed, likely, that he was qualified by any 
this marriage. William, the elder son, died with- professional study for that petty dexterity which is 
tissue in the year 1780. Robert, the younger, necessary to adapt legislation to the correction of 
tried Miss Elizabeth Bird ; the aunt, as w f e be- abuses strictly legal. 

ve, of the present Bishops of Winchester and It is instructive to observe the early Parliamen- 
ester. The late Mr. Wilberforce was the only tary career of this great man. If there ever was a 
l of Mr. Robert Wilberforce. There were two being gifted with more than human kindness, it 
lighters, Elizabeth and Sarah : the former died was Mr. Wilberforce. His tone, his manners, his 
married ; the latter was twice married, first to the look, were all conciliatory, even to persuasive ten- 
v. — Clarke, and then to Mr. Stephen, the late demess; yet we have already seen him reproved 
ister in Chancery. for undue severity by Fox, and we next find him 

Hr. Wilberforce was bom at Hull in the year tutored in meekness by Pitt! In 1787, in a debate 

»9, in a house in High street, now the property of — — — 

. Henwood, He went to St John's College,! *Dr. Milner would not have approved this phrase. 
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on the commercial relations with France, Burke 
hod provoked Mr. Wilberforce into some acrimony 
of retort, when Mr. Pitt checked him for his impru- 
dence, telling him that “ it was os far beyond his 
powers as his wishes, to contend with such an 
opponent as Burke, in abuse and personality.” 

We have not space to follow in detail the Parlia- 1 
mentary history of Mr. Wilberforce. We must 
hasten on to that great question, to which he devot- j 
ed his best powers and his best days; the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade. It was in 1768 that Mr. Wil- 
berforce first gave notice of his purpose to draw the 
attention of the Legislature to this sutyect; but in- 
disposition prevented him from executing it ; and, 
on the 9th of May in that year, Mr. Pitt undertook 
the duty for him. A resolution passed the House, 
that it would proceed in the next session to consider 
the state of the Slave Trade, and the measures 
it might be proper to adopt with respect to it. Even 
at that early period of his life, so well acknow- 
ledged were his talents and his character, that both 
Pitt and Fox expressed their conviction that the 

S [ue8tion could not be confided to abler hands. Be- 
ore the House proceeded with the inquiry, Sir 
William Dolben, the Member for the University of 
Oxford, moved for leave to bring in a bill to regu- 
late the transportation of slaves. The bill was lost 
upon a question of privilege; but, in its passage 
through both Houses, evidence at great length was 
examined, proving all the horrors of the system. 
We have been much struck, in the perusal of the 
debates, by the identity of tone ana sophism be- 
tween the pro-slavery men of that day and their 
successors in the present. Lord Thurlow talked 
pathetically, not of the murder of the slaves, but of 
the ruin of the traders ; Lord Sydney eulogized the 
tender legislation of Jamaica ; the Duke of Chandos 
deprecated universal insurrection; and the Duke 
of Richmond proposed a clause of compensation ! 

On the 12th of May, 1789, Mr. Wilberforce again 
brought the question before the House, introducing 
it with one of those powerful and impressive 
speeches which have justly classed him among the 
most eloquent men of his day. He offered a series 
of resolutions for their consideration and future 
adoption ; and on the 25th of May the debate was 
renewed. The usual evasion of calling further 
evidence was successfully practised by nis oppo- 
nents, and the further consideration of the matter 
was adjourned to the following session. Sir Wil- 
liam Dol ben’s Act, however, for the regulation of 
the trade, was passed. 

In 1790, Mr. Wilberforce revived the subject; 
but, though more evidence was taken, and on this 
occasion before a select committee, nothing effec- 
tual was done, and the question was again postpon- 
ed. In the following year, another committee alwve 
stairs was appointed to prosecute the examination 
of witnesses; and on the 18th of April Mr. Willier- 
force again opened the debate with a copious and 
energetic argument Pitt Fox, William Smith, and 
other members, came forward to support him ; but 
in vain : slave traden in 1791 were not more acces- 
sible to the voice of reason, or the cry of humanity, 
or the reproach of conscience, than slave owners of 
1833 ; and his motion was lost by a majority of 75. 

But Mr. Wilberforce was not to be discouraged. 
It was the noble trait of his long and useful life, 
that he uniformly adhered to principle : neither ca- 
lumny, nor difficulty, nor defeat, could make him 
swerve, even for a moment from his determined 
purpose : and by principle he triumphed. On the 
3d of April, 1792, he again moved the abolition; 
and he was again opposed by all the virtilence and 
all the sophistry of colonial interest The West- 
Indian advocates recommended, then as now, pal- 
liatives and ameliorations, but protested against the 
only cure. Mr. Bailey talked of the great religious 
cultivation of the slaves: Mr. Vaughan recom- 


mended schools for education : Colonel Tharm 
predicted the ruin of our shipping : and Mr. Dead* 
had the merit of first proposing * gradual meanr» r 
The ruse succeeded, and gradualism was esmre 
by a majority of 68. Another attempt was mad*.* 
the 25lh of April, to alter the period of abaci®, 
fixed by Mr. Dundas for the 1st of January IRC', t 
the 1st of January 1793. This was lost by a as- 
jority of 49; but a compromise was subseqocu 
effected, limiting the time to the 1st of Jamy 
1796. The Bill, however, did not pass the Lank 
There, of course, further evidence was reqoiraf 

In 1794. Mr. Wilberforce limited his eicrthu a 
the introduction of a Bill to prohibit the nyph <* 
slaves to foreign colonies. It passed the Law 
House, but was also thrown out in the Lords, by a 
majority of 45 to 4. Is it that Peers, like the gees 
of Rome, have more intellect than others to re- 
ceive approaching danger? or too much streognaf 
mind to be unseasonably affected by the suflenaa 
of their fellow-subjectB f 

In 1795, Mr. Wilberforce moved an Ameodw* 
on the Address. His object w as to promote a po- 
fic relation with France; and at a later pend a 
the session, he made another motion to the ww 
effect; but we purposely refrain from eatery 
upon this topic. 

Nothing could long divert him from the the* 
of Abolition; and, even in the midst of these tear 
times, he made an opportunity of again calling » t 
the attention of the Legislature. On the « 
February he moved for leave to bring in his Btl 
Mr. Dundas moved an amendment, for postpone 
the motion for six months ; and it was earned U t 
majority of seventeen. On the 18lh of Febwn 
1796, Mr. Wilberforce again brought the qncRA 
forward ; but on this occasion he failed, by a hup- 
rity of four in favour of postponement ; and be w 
defeated by the same majority in 1798, althwcba 
the intervening year an address to the Crown. pn> j 
mg for its interposition with the Colonial Lcg»> 1 
tures to encourage the native population ot » 
islands, had been carried. The same bad m ors 
attended his exertions in 1799, although on tb»«' 
casion he was strenuously supported by Mr. Ct 
ning. 

We believe that it ww not till 1804 that )t 
Wilberforce renewed his attempts to awake® 
Parliament to their duty; in that year, on the Xn 
of May, he moved that the House should 
itself into committee, and he prefaced hisE»a 
with one of the most impassioned speech** 
made within its walls. We have generally lw 
it acknowledged to have been his grandest 
in the cause. His Bill passed the third reedsoE V 
a majority of thirty-six; burnt so late a pers*.® 
the session that it was too late to discuss it s. dd 
Lords; and, on the motion of Lord Hawked 
it was postponed to the ensuing session. This* 
the last time dial Mr. Wilberforce took the feafi 
this great question. On the 10th of June, is 
Mr. Fox, being then in office, brought it forward 
Mr. Wilberfbrce’s special request He inuwiwi 
it with a high eulogium upon him. 4 No oat 1 
observed, ‘cither from his talents, eloquence. 4 
in the cause, or from the estimation in whidil 
was held in that House and in the country. ™ 
be better qualified for the task.’ 

“ Bitter experience has since proved how li 
cither talents or eloquence, zeal or public ecu 
tion, have to do with the success of public racssi 
that have no better foundation than humanity 4 
justice, even when backed by popular opinio® I 
Wilberforce rightly calculated on the superior ua 
once of Ministerial power. The Bill, under® 
auspices of Government, passed the Lower 
by a majority of 114 to 15 ; and, throogb the 
ofLord Grenville, was, at length, triumphant ir.fl 
Lords. But the triumph was fairly given * V 
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Wilberforce. He was hailed with enthusiastic ac- 
clamations on reentering the House after his suc- 
cess ; and the country reechoed the applause from 
ihore to shore. In the following year, his return 
or Yorkshire, which county he had represented 
n several successive Parliaments, was warmly con- 
ested ; but such was the ardour with which the 
Wends of humanity espoused his interest, that their 
uhscriptions for exceeded the expense of his elec- 
ion, although more than 100,000/. We do not re- 
flect the exact sum ; but we believe that money 

0 more than double that amount was subscribed. 

“ He remained in Parliament for many years, un- 
it he was nearly the father of the House. About 
tie year 1825 he retired altogether into domestic 
fe, his increasing infirmities having latterly obliged 
im to relieve himself from the heavy burthen of 
ie county business, by accepting a seat for the! 
orough of Bramber, then in the nomination ofj 
ord Calthorpe. Mr. Wilberforce frequently took 
n active part in public affairs, after the termination 

1 his Abolition duties. On the arrival of the late 
ueen he exerted himself strenuously to avert those 
wolting discussions which he too plainly foresaw 
iust ensue ; and he moved his well-known address 

her Majesty, entreating her to return to France, 
we have heard whispered, in concurrence with 
e feelings of one at least of her legal advisers, 
ho promised his influence to obtain her assent, 
hat influence, if exerted, availed but little. Mr. 
r ilberfbrce, however, had the satisfaction of feel- 
g that he had discharged an important duty to his 
nscience, as well as to his public character. Had 
been accessible to the vanity of ordinary men, 
must have felt flattered by the confidence re- 
sed in him by the House on this occasion. His 
ggestion was received with almost reverential at- 
ition, and one and all seemed to regard him os 
> only man whose acknowledged address, and 
tight of character, afforded a hope of extrication 
m the painful dilemma in which they found 
nisei ve8 placed. 

Ye do not recollect that Mr. Wilberforce ever 
‘Bonally introduced any measure of importance 
?r the Abolition Bill had passed. 

The general bias of his politics was towards the 
ries ; but a man more free from servile attach- 
nt to his party was never found in Parliament, 
ough the ultimate friend and constant supporter 
Mr. Pitt, he never accepted or solicited either 
ce or honour. We doubt if he ever asked a fa- 
ir for himself, though he never refused his in- 
nee to support the applications of men who 
»essed fair claims on the public justice. Few 
nbero attended with more assiduity in their 
:es in Parliament Though his frame was ai- 
rs weak, and bis health indifferent he rarely 
jnted himself from public duty: he had, indeed, 
igher motive to its discharge, than most men. 
ugh more destitute of self-importance than 
t men, he was sensible that he had gradually 
l to a peculiar responsibility, which there were 
, if any, to share with him. He was regarded 
he religious world, as the protector, in the Lower 
se, of the public morals and religious rights, 
was justly conscious that this was the highest 
; confided to his care, and he was vigilant in 
onion. He was never to be found sleeping 
n any question trenching on public decorum, or 
interests of religion, came before the legisla- 
We believe that this high motive impelled 
to a more frequent attendance than consisted 
his physical strength. In his later years he 
i availed himself of the too frequent opportunity 
n by a heavy speaker, to indulge himself with 
ours sleep in the back seats under the galle- 
and this indulgence was cheerfully and re- 
Jully conceded by the House. To nave dis- 
$d the slumber of Mr. W. would have been, 


with one consent, scouted, as a breach of privilege, 
for which no ordinary apology could have atoned. 

We have scarcely reserved time or space for a 
few particulars of his private habits. He married 
Miss Barbara Spooner, the daughter of an opulent 
banker a\ Birmingham, in the year 1797. We be- 
lieve that it was about this time that he published 
his celebrated work on Christianity. It was his 
only work on religious or miscellaneous subjects ; 
but it procured for him great celebrity, not less for 
the elegance of its style than the sterling value of 
its principles. It has passed through many editions, 
ana is now a standard book in every, library. For 
some years after his marriage, he resided at Bloom- 
field House, on Clapham Common, except during 
the Session, when he was generally at his town 
residence in Old Palace Yard. He removed from 
Clapham to Kensington Gore, where he lived many 
years. For a short time, heoccupied another house 
at Brampton ; but, on leaving public life, we think 
about the year 1825, he purchased an estate at 
Highwood-nill, about two miles from Barnet, where 
he remained till within two years of bis death. His 
lady and his four sons have survived him. His 
eldest daughter died unmarried four years ago. His 
other daughter married the Rev. J. James, and died . 
within twelve months of her marriage. Her loss 
deeply affected her venerable parent; but, faithful 
to that God who had never failed him throughout 
his arduous life, the morning of her decease lound 
him in his usual seat at church, seeking at the altar 
that peace which the world cannot give. Mrs. 
James inherited too much of her father’s beautiful 
mind, not to leave a wound in the parent’s heart 
which never healed during the short time that he 
survived her. 

We dare not presume to describe the character 
of this illustrious servant of God. Nor is it neces- 
sary: every one among us, high or low, rich or 
poor, has been more or less familiar with his virtues; 
for, in private or in public, the man was still the 
same. He had formed a little paradise around him, 
and it attended him wherever he went. Tender- 
ness, affectionate sympathy for the least want or 
suffering of his neighbour, yet a benevolence so ex- 
panded that every man seemed his neighbour, 
characterized him at home or abroad. He was 
happy in himself, for he wished and he sought the 
happiness of all around him. The protection of the 
Negro was only an emanation from that principle of 
love which seemed to govern every action and 
every thought ; a brighter coruscation of that light 
which radiated in all directions, and spread warmth 
and comfort on all within its rays. He lived for 
others ; he died for himself, to enjoy in all its ful- 
ness the heaven which he had endeavoured to real- 
ise on earth, by following the footsteps of that 
Saviour on whose atonement he entirely rested for 
salvation. 

In his domestic life, Mr. Wilberforce was play- 
ful and animated to a degree which few would 
have supposed, who had been accustomed to regard 
| him only as the leader of the religious world. He 
was extremely fond of children, and would enter 
into their gambols with the gaiety of a school-boy. 
We need scarcely add, that he was the idol of his 
own. Their veneration, their filial attachment, bor- 
dered on enthusiasm ; their hourly attendance on 
his wants, resembled the maternal anxiety of a 
widowed parent for an only child. Mr. Wilber- 
force was particularly happy in conversation : his 
memory was richly stored with classical allusion ; 
a natural poetry of mind constantly displayed it- 
self; a melodious cadence marked every thought 
and every expression of the thought He was sel- 
dom impassioned ; not often energetic; but his tones 
were mellifluous and persuasive, exactly according 
with the sentiment they conveyed. Those who 
studied the character of his elocution in public, Can- 
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not fail to recognise the same distinguishing traits 
in all the speeches of his later years. 

We must not conclude even these lengthened re- 
marks without noticing his religious habits. His at- 
tachment to the Established Church was deep and 
inviolable ; but never was a Churchman less tainted 
with the least approach to bigotry. His feelings 
were truly liberal. We recollect on one occasion 
that he received the Sacrament in a Dissenting 
chapel: a gentleman had expressed some doubt of 
the circumstance, and Mr. Wilber force was asked 
if the report was true. ‘ Yes, my dear/ he answer- 
ed in a tone that intimated surprise : ‘ is it not the 
church of God ?’ 

In person Mr. Wilberforce was not calculated to 
excite attention ; but, when his countenance was 
animated by conversation, the expression of the 
features w r as very striking. An admirable likeness 
of him, though inferior as a work of art, was lately 
painted for Sir Robert Inglis, by an artist of the 
name of Richmond. It appeared in the late Ex- 
hibition. 

His remains are interred close to those of Pitt 
and Canning. It was not less honourable to the age 
than to his memory, to witness men of every rank, 
and every party, joining together to pay the last 
tribute of homage to a man whose title to public 
gratitude was exclusively founded upon his private 
worth and disinterested services to mankind. 

“Oh! may I die the death of the righteous, and 
may my last end be like his!” 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 

THE FACTORY. 

Vote* of humanity ! whose stirring ciy, 

Searches our bosom's depths for a reply, 

Long hast thou echoed from the distant wuve 
The faint heard moaning of the shackled slave ; 
But England claims her turn, — afraid to roam. 

Our hearts turn sadly to the woes of home. 

Know ye the spot where sickly toil abides. 

And penury its load of sorrow hides? 

Go, watch within, and learn— oh! fond to blame — 
How much of slavery is in the name! 

There, starting from its pain'd and restless sleep. 
The orphan rises up to work and weep— 

WaitB without hope the morning’s tardy ray. 

And still with languid labour ends the day. 

There, the worn body dulls the glimmering sense 
And childhood hath not childhood’s innocence. 

And on the virgin brow of young sixteen 
Hard wrinkling lines ‘and hnggnra wo are seen; 
Sullen and fearless, prematurely old, 

Dull, sallow, stupid, hardened, Dad, and bold, 

With sunken cheek and eyes with watching dim. 
With saddened heart and nerveless feeble limb, 
They meet your gaze of sorrowful surprise 
With a palo stare, half misery, half vice. 

The day is done — the weaty sun hath set — 

But there no slumber bids their heartB forget; 

Still the quick wheel in whirling circles turns — 
Still the pale wretch his hard won penny earns — 
And choked with dust, and deafened with the noise, 
Scarce heeds or feels what toil his hand employs! 
Pent in the confines of one narrow room. 

There the sick weaver plies the incessant loom ; 
Crosses in silence the perplexing thread, 

And droops complainingly his cheerless head. 

Little they think who wear the rustling train, 

Or choose the shining satin — idly vain, 

Fair lovcis of the sunshine and the breeze, 

Whose fluttering robes glide through the shadowy 
trees — 

What aching hearts, what dull and heavy eyes, 


Have watch'd the mingling of those handled dm 
Nor by what nerveless, thin, and trembiug bani. 
Those robes were wrought to luxury’s cnrwsv 
But the day comelh when the tired shall res. 
And placid slumber sooth the orphan’s t re e s 
When childhood's laugh shall echo through u* am 
And sunshine tasted, cheer the long day's dona; 
When the free limbs shall bear them glad due. 
And their young bps break forth in sodden a-x. 
When the long toil which weigh'd their bea.ni 
o’er, 

And English slavery shall vex no more! 


THE WATER-LILY.— av m ms. hoaxs. 

The Water-Lilies, that are wemei 

the calm clear water, but no less serene anwnc t* 
black and scowling waves. 

Lights and Shadow of Scottuk LA- 

On ! beautiful thou art. 

Thou sculpture-like and stately River-Oofra* 
Crowning the depths, as with the light sense 
Of a pure heart. 

Bright Lily of the wave ! 

Rising in fearless grace with every swell. 
Thou seem’st as it a spirit meekly brave 
Dwelt in thy cell : 

Lifting alike thy head 
Of placid beauty, feminine yet free. 

Whether with foam or pictured azure spool 
The waters be. 

What is like thee, fair flower. 

The gentle and the Ann ? thus bearing tty 
To the blue sky that alabaster cup, 

As to the shower ? 

Oh ! Love is most like tbee. 

The Love of Woman ; quivering to the bb< 
Through every nerve, yet rooted deep and as- 
'Midst Life’s dark see- | 

And Faith— oh! is not Faith 
Like thee, too, Lily ? springing into light 
Still buoyantly, above the billows' might. 
Through the storm's breath ? 

Yes, link’d with such high thcegha 
Flower, let thine image in my bosom lie! 

Till something there of its own purity 
And peace be wrought : 

Something yet more divine 
Than the clear, pearly, virgin lustre shed 
Forth from thy breast upon the river’s bei 
As from a shrine. 


SONNET. 

BY ROBERT CHAMBXB& j 

Lint precious caskets in the deep see ctstai. 

On which the clustering shell-fish strtimar ts* 
Till closed they seem in chinkleas penophr. | 
So do our hearts, into this world's moil throat I 
Become with self's vile crust quick overgrown 
Of which there scarce may any breaking tr 

So be not mine though compassed all amrad 
With worldlings’ cares; still for the jvmr 
parted. 

And more for the surviving broken-hearted 
For all who sink beneath affliction's wound 
Let me at least some grief or pity feel ; 

Still may religion’s mild and tender flame. 
Still may my country’s and ray kindred's 
Have power to move! I would not all be 
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inense bunches of lanky hair overhung his ears ; 
and, altogether, his hair was that of a substan- 
tial Lowland grazier. 

The wife— lor so the 41 my dears” that floats 
ed between them pointed her out to be— was 
externally the reverse of all this. She was 
shrivelled and scraggy, one of Pharoah’s lean 
kine; with a treble-toned voice, which omened 
her capability of scolding. Ever and anon, 
she made a silent appeal to her snuff-box, but, 
without this, her devotion to the “noxious 
weed” of Sir Walter Raleigh might have been 
shrewdly imagined, from a certain expression 
Museum — VoL XXIII. 
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weaned an alderman, to seclude himself from 
all the world congregated at a civic feast, and 
have made him abnor the bare mention of 
calapash and calapee : and, by my side, sate 
an elegantly formed female, through whose 
close veil I could yet snatch traces of a beauty, 
which downcast eyes and a mournful silence 
could not obscure. A richly furred cloak was 
thrown across her shoulders, to protect her 
from the damps of evening, and from the cold, 
which, after sunset, frequently becomes almost 
piercing in these elevated regions. Jt was 
evident that her fate had been a melancholy 
Nam— 3G 
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From the Wreath. 

I PASS OP THE ABRUZZL— THE BRI- 

GAND’S HOME. 

BT DELTA. 

11 When we are with oar comrade's met 
Under the forest bough. 

What once we were we all forget, 

Nor think what we are now." 

•Sir Walter Scott. 

It was on a early October day, that, after 
taving taken a peep at the ancient regal pa- 
ice of Scone, I found myself, by three in the 
iternoon, with my feet on the fender, within 
be Salutation Inn at Perth. I had secured 
ly seat to Edinburgh in the Spread Slagle ; 
9 had nought to do, but look forward to my 
ulitary dinner, for which preparations were 
naking. A volume of Washington Irving’s 
'ales of a Traveller lay on a side-table m 9 and 
endeavoured to fill up the interim vacuity, 
ver the pages of that accomplished and ad- 
orable writer. 

Indeed, so much was I interested, that, how- 
ver impatient before, I felt annoyed when the 
orn blew ; and half reluctantly took my seat 
i the coach, into which two passengers had 
(ready stepped. They appeared, from seve- 
tl circumstances, to be husband and wife. 
The lord and master of the twain was a 
entleman of some fifty-five years, or, “By’r 
tdy,” as FalstafF says, “inclining to three- 
sore.” He bad cosied himself into a corner, 
hich he left not unoccupied, being a person- 
ae of imposing dimensions. A low-crowned, 
'oad-brimmed chapeau was slouched over his 
res ; and a Spanish cloak of blue frieze, ample 
• fold, with a red collar, of the poddle-dog 
yle of beauty, clasped tightly about his neck, 
ft not much of his countenance visible; save 
pair of little black eyes, that glanced like a 
t’s, and two promontories, which might be 
jessed as the tips of his nose and chin. Int- 
ense bunches of lanky hair overhung his ears ; 
»d, altogether, his hair was that of a substan- 

II Lowland grazier. 

The wife — for so the 44 my dears” that floats 
l between them pointed her out to be — was 
eternally the reverse of all this. She was 
rivalled and scraggy, one of Pharoah’s lean 
ne ; with a treble-toned voice, which omened 
>r capability of scolding. Ever and anon, 
e made a silent appeal to her snu&box, but, 
ithout this, her devotion to the 44 noxious 
eed” of Sir Walter Raleigh might have been 
rewdly imagined, from a certain expression 
Museum — VoL XXIII. 


of the nose and mouth, peculiar to all votaries 
of the herh. 

The halcyon days of courtship having no 
doubt long ago passed over between them, they 
found little to say to each other — and nothing 
to me. As we passed over Kinnoul Hill, twi- 
light was setting in ; and the day died away 
beyond the summits of the western Gram- 
pians. The eyes of the grazier, who sat like 
a Polar bear m the corner, began to gather 
straws; and, at a rough rut on the road, I could 
perceive the head of Madame nodding a la 
mandarin. 

The evening was cloudy and without frost ; 
and I had occasionally a glimpse of the even- 
ing star, over the flying rack. The banks 
and forests by the way-side looked sombre and 
gloomy ; and, resting my chin on the umbrella 
between ray knees, imagination transported 
me to the mountain solitudes of the Appe- 
nines and the Abruzzi ; amongst which I had 
formerly travelled, and whither an excellent 
picture, which I had, recently seen, carried my 
recollections. 

One scene, however, was uppermost in my 
mind. Never shall I forget the events of that 
evening. The Estafette had left Distria at 
three, and we expected to reach Rocca Priori 
by nightfall ; the daylight being yet tolerably 
long, and eked out by an early rooonrise.' 

Here were we three strangers, associated 
accidentally — companions in travel for the last 
two days — and bound together only by one tie 
<5f unity, that of reaching our rendezvous in 
company. 

Methinks I see him yet— opposite to me, 
with his back towards the horses — a pair of 
sorry nags, in sorrier harness— squatted a lusty 
Capuchin friar, whose conversational powers 
had been gradually wearing themselves out in 
anecdotes of monastic life, so full of pathos 
and simple beauty, as would have almost 
weaned an alderman, to seclude himself from 
all the world congregated at a civic feast, and 
have made him abhor the bare mention of 
calapash and calapee : and, by my side, sate 
an elegantly formed female, through whose 
close veil I could yet snatch traces of a beauty, 
which downcast eyes and a mournful silence 
could not obscure. A richly furred cloak was 
thrown across her shoulders, to protect her 
from the damps of evening, and from the cold, 
which, after sunset, frequently becomes almost 
piercing in these elevated regions. Jt was 
evident that her fate had been a melancholy 
Nam— 3G 
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one, and that probably the darkness of it was accountable ; but really, what we firmly in- 
pot yet over. She travelled under the escort tended to do occa si o n a l ly wean, in memory 9 ! 
of the holy father; and, not unlikely, her dee- eye, the aspect of something we have done; 
tiny was the convent. so much so, that it is difficult in such cases to 

At a small way-side inn, we changed horses, discern between the intention and the fret 
and proceeded without dismounting from the Very probably the dangers of the Abrusai nay 
vehicle. Our road now became more steep have been drawn to me by an over-charged 
and rugged ; and crack, crack, went the whip pencil. Surely, man's nature cannot be m 
of the driver. As we slowly wound along the any state so degraded, that he would refuse 
ascent, we had time to survey the magnificent mercy to a helpless maiden, or to an unot 
and ever-varying scenery around us. The wild fending son of tne Church ! And your bessg 
fowl sprang from the thickets ; and, as the in such company may be a sufficient protects m 
bright sunshine shot from the west, the altera- for you. 9 * 

tions of light and shade became extremely My heart could not bnt soften at this spee d 
picturesque, in the rugged outlines of the of the reverend man, which betokened s> 
wooded crags, and the slumbrous twilight of much simplicity and ignorance of the ways of 
the vallies, into which a hundred streamlets fell a wicked world. M Would, holy father, re* 
sparkling. The poor animals soon became turned I, “ that the heart of roan were as yoc 
jaded; and many a 44 CoepeUot * and 44 Corpo imagine it!* 9 

del Bacco!” was uttered by the irritated brand- “ Have you then no other means of defence 
isher of the thong. about you t” asked the Capuchin earnestly. 

Evening was setting in apace, and theCapu- It now occurred to me, — for I had fe r g u tt ea 
diin fidgetted about, as if he was uneasy, it till this time, — that I had a blade in my wilk- 
Looking across to me, he ejaculated with some- ing-caue. 44 This cane is a sword-stick,” I aid; 
thing or anxiety — “ I fear we shall get belated 44 and may, in extremity, serve us instead of i 
here. We are yet seven miles from our des- better weapon.” 

ti nation, and these very passes around ua have, 44 Unsheathe it !” cried the Capuchin loudly, 
not long ago, been the scenes of robbery and, for we were just driving past a mountain tor- 
murder. The village of Rocca Priori should rent, which rendered his accents nearly inn- 
have been reached by this time — that ever we dible — 44 unsheathe it, and let me see what sort 
shall reach it, I now much doubt” of a thing it i&” 

44 Per Vamordi Dio! say not so;” exclaimed I did so; and as I pulled it half out, I chanced 
the beautiful Signora, starting in alarm, 44 Let to look in his face, on which eat a sanknc 
me not fall alive into the hands of these ruf- grin. 44 It is slender,” he said, M and would re- 
turn banditti ! Methougbt I was about to enter quire to be of good temper.” 
a peaceful sanctuary — and distress is still my The sneering laugh of the Capuchin some- 
companion. Had we not better dismount and what perplexed me. 

return 1” 44 Alas !” he continued, 44 that is a mere ktb 

44 Be not alarmed, Imilda,” said the Capu- of a thing; and is but a sorry protection fir 
dhin, in a soothing tone. 44 The dapger of three, against a horde of brigands.” 
these roads may have been overdrawn ; and al- As he thus spoke, the fair Signori wnk 
though my profession forbids the use of arms, I back into the corner of the carriage, and fetch- 
doubt not our fellow-traveller does not journey ed a deep sigh. So powerfully was she affect- 
unprotected.” ed, that I was in fears of her swooning alto- 

44 1 confess,” returned I, groping in the side gether away, 
pocket of the carriage, for the woollen case 44 Would to heaven!” exclaimed the holy 
containing my pistols, 44 that I am not perhaps father, 44 that we were through these wild pro- 
so well prepared as 1 might have been, since es unquestioned. We are but clay in tfi* 
so much danger is to be apprehended ; for I hands of the potter ! Would we were afi 
was not at all aware of this route being infest- safely landed within the gates of our mast- 
ed in the manner you mention.” Round and tery of San Francesco; and it might ram ag- 
round wont my hand in the bottom of the pocket; pie-blossoms in January, ere they got me <*t 
the case was not there — nor, to my mortifies- again, to wander on any of their confounded 
tion, to be found within the vehicle. missions.” 

44 This is most extraordinary,” I exclaimed. 44 Alas!” said the fair Signora, sobbing, *1 
44 It is not possible that, in my hurry, 1 seem destined to bring sorrow on all who ews 
have left the case on the inn table ! No— commiserate my situation. Would that I W 
no; it cannot be. I have a distinct recollec- died, rather than have involved thee, holy fc* 
tion of having put it into the pocket here ; just ther, in my wretched fate !” 
after you, Sir, had got in— and before I re- We had by this time gained the summit of 
turned for my cloak, which one of the servants an eminence, from whicn we perceived, tfatf 
was drying for roe. I am as well assured that the wild dim mountain scenery compM 
I placed it in this pocket, as I am of my own girdled us around. Nature here reigned ii 
existence.” her stern and savage magnificence. The scope 

44 Indeed,” said the Capuchin, 44 why, it is of the eye took in no vestige of man, or of ks 
not a little extraordinary, and somewhat uo- molehill works. Over abrupt and trr mrnrine 
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Ludicrous conclusion 

ecipiees hung venerable trees, that seemed 
noet mysteriously to have found footing. An 
casional wild goat stood picturesquely on 
me bare ledge, between the eye and the 
rizon ; and, through clefts and fissures, rivu- 
s, whose waters sparkled in the mellow rays 
tho setting sun, tumbled flashing into the 
n and ray less vallies. Over all, the eagle 
’earned and soared, dashing the last crimson 
ims of daylight from his majestic pinions. 
Descending the winding road, we came to 
angle, which showed to us a fresh expanse 
Alpine scenery; and there, between two 
ted hills, the light from the west broke in 
)n a platform or sod, where human figures 
re distinctly seen moving about 
My first instinct was to scrutinize them 
ough my glass; there they were — freeboot- 
to a certainty. They were clad in jackets 
1 trowsers of gaudy colours : had the usual 
ad-brimmed conical-crowned hats, and their 
hes stuck full of pistols and poniards. Seve- 
were reclining on the grass — a proof that 
were not yet perceived ; and others were 
ted round a fire, which burned in a recess 
the mountain. “ Do you see that!” said 

0 the monk, handing him over my tele* 
pe. 

‘ By San Gennaro! it is all over with us,”, 
exclaimed, with a wonderful degree of 
lness. “There are not braver or more 
perate men in Christendom; and we had 
ter at once surrender at discretion. Each 
n over-match for a lusty gen-d'armes ; so, I 
ne, we have no chance of routing a host of 
□a with your sword-stick. The die is thrown : 
us all turn our pockets inside out, and cry 
rcy.” 

lo saying, the capuchin scratched his shaven 
wn, and smiled, or rather laughed. “ And 
or you, my (air Imilda,” he added, “ I would 
ise you to make up your mind to it There 
worse situations in the world than that of 
oming a bandit’s bride. Make a virtue 
lecessity, and Mother Church will absolve 
i, for I see no other way for it, my little 
j*bud.” 

1 sudden thought now flashed across my 
id ; and, as apparently we were not yet 
reived by the banditti, 1 determined at once 
tut my suspicions to the test. “ I shall cry 
he driver to halt,” I said, “and let us dis- 
jnt, ere it be too late.” 

Virile in the act ot rising for this purpose, 
tmed to the Signora, who, terror-struck, 
ained almost insensible — saying, “Will 
accompany me, or proceed forward ! You 
r depend upon whatever protection I can 
», and, on the honour of a gentleman, I 
ar not to leave you, while I have breath ; 
ou prefer proceeding, of course, I cannot 
j it. Stop! veturino; I say, hollo! — 

Go on !” shouted the Capuchin, at the top 
is voice, clapping his hand upon my mouth, 
thrusting me down with his brawny arm ; 
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while in a twinkling, one of my own pistols 
was cocked at my head. “ Diavolo !” he cried, 
“ be quiet, if you don’t want your brains blown 
out” 

“ Pinion him,” shouted the Signora. 

“ Heu quantum mutatus ab ilia !” 

“Pinion the fellow!” — and I felt myself 
seized by the elbows, with anything but fornix 
nine softness, by the beautiful unknown — who, 
doffing a veil and mask, showed a majestic 
aquiline nose, overlooking a forest of musta- 
Chios. While he also groped for a pistol in 
his girdle, and the bandit shone revealed, I 
dashed in desperation the arm of the quandum 
Capuchin aside.' Off went the cocked pistol: 
and, whether he was shot or not such a yell 
arose, that in the utmost trepidation — I awoke. 

“ Hold him — hold him, for the sake of good- 
ness !” shouted the grazier — “ he is furious — 
wild — non-com pos — as mad as a march hare !” 

“He has broken all the coach-windows!” 
cried the lady. 

“ He has broken my head !” responded her 
mate. 

“ Will no body succour us!” “ Murder ! — 
murder !” was the chorus of man and wife. 

When Jehu, with his coat of nineteen capes, 
opened the door tp inquire the meaning or all 
this strange disturbance ; it was some time 
before I was sufficiently recovered from my 
sleep and terror, to explain that a striking pic- 
ture, which I had lately seen, had forcibly 
wrought on my imagination in a dream. At 
last I succeeded in persuading all parties that 
I was safe travelling company to the next 
stage ; and ever since that night, I have been 
frequently haunted with terrible visions of this 
Pass qf the Abruzzi. 


From the Spectator. 

CINNAMON AND PEARLS. 

What a succession of human crime and 
human suffering would a History of Mono- 
poly contain ! The general annals of nations, 
though dark enough upon the whole, are still 
occasionally relieved by some brighter pas- 
sages; but an account of the “Protective 
System,” from the time of Carthage down- 
wards, would present few other alterations 
than from craft to violence and from violence 
to craft. We should see the monopoly, ac- 
quired by fraud, or force, or both, retained by 
open tyranny, or by the more insidious opera- 
tion of commercial laws and protective duties; 
transferred by trading wars ; evaded by sys- 
tematic lawlessness; and broken through by 
“daring adventure” — to speak of buccaneer- 
ing in the language ot buccaneers. “ Plague, 
pestilence, and famine,” would occasionally 
vary the piece, with death, sometimes sudden 
enough, but more frequently lingering, and 
heralded by excessive and ill-requited toil, and 
all the other concomitants of hopeless po- 
verty. 
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la Miss Mjjltmkau’s new tale, as in some 
of her former illustrations, the science is sub- 
ordinate to the story. Cinnamon and Pearls 
is intended to exhibit the colonial principles 
of political economy. It is, however, merely 
a leaf from the Annals of Monopoly — the in- 
stance of a case which, mulatis mutandis , may 
be paralleled by millions, not only in colonies, 
but in mother countries. The place Miss 
Martineau has chosen for her tale is Ceylon ; 
the subjects she has selected for illustration 
are the pearl-fishery and cinnamon-peeling. 
The hero of the piece is Rayo, a pearl-fisher 
at the opening of the drama, and subsequently 
an outcast in the jungle ; the heroine is his 
wife Marana ; and the business and disquisi- 
tions of the nouvelette are carried on by a 
missionary and his helpmate, by the family of 
an agent of the M Honourable Company,” and 
by a few subordinate characters. 

To quote from a well-constructed tale, is. 
generally, like offering a brick as a specimen 
of the house. We must, however, try to find 
some passages from a work where the story, 
interesting though it be, is secondary in im- 
portance to the practical truths of which it is 
the vehicle. We have, first, 

A VIEW ON THE COAST OF CEYLON DURING THE 
PEARL-FISHERY, WITH FIGURES. 

“All were confident; and the crowds on 
the beach looked os joyous for the night as if 
the work was going on for their sakes. A city 
of bowers seemed to have sprung up like Jo- 
nah’s gourd, or like the tabernacle which, in 
old times of Jewish festivals, made Jerusalem 
a leafy paradise for a short season of every 
ygar. Talipot tents and bamboo huts dressed 
with greens and flowers were clustered around 
the sordid dwellings on the sands. Throngs of 
merchants and craftsmen, black, tawny, and 
while, with their variety of costumes, mingled 
in this great fair. The polisher of jewels was 
there with his glittering treasure. The pearl- 
driller looked to his needles and pearl-dust, 
while awaiting on his low seat the materials 
on which he was to employ his skill. The 
bald, yellow-mantled priest of Budhoo passed 
on amidst obeisances in one place, as did the 
Catholic pastor in another. The white- vested 
Mahometan, the turbaned Hindoo, the swathed 
Malay merchants, exhibited their stores, or 
looked passively on the gay scene. The quiet 
Dutchman from the south sent a keen glance 
through the market in quest of precious stones 
in the hands of an ignorant or indolent vender. 
The haughty Candian abated bis fierceness, 
and stepped out of the path of the European ; 
while the stealthy Cingalese was in no one’s 
path, but won his way like a snake in the tall 
grass of the jungle. The restless lessees of the 
banks, meanwhile, were flitting near the boats, 
now ranged in & long row, each with its plat- 
form, ropes and pullies; each with its shark- 
binder, its pilot, its commander, its crew of 
ten, and its company of ten divers. The boat- 


lights were being kindled, one by one, im 
scattering a thousand sparkles ova the tip- 
pling tide.. It was just on the stroke of tec. 
and the signal gun was all that was wtited 
for. The buzz of voices fell into a deep nkut 
as the expectation became more intent 
Those who were wont to make the hearee 
their clock and the stars its hour-hand, looked 
up to mark the precise inclination of t k 
{Southern Cross; while those who found u 
index in the flow of the tide, paced the swk 
from watermark to watermark. Yet toot 
turned their faces southward towards the ini 
outline of hill and forest that rose on the bm* 
zon, and watched for the land breeze. It ao t 
at first in light puffs which scarcely bowed the 
the rushes around the lagoons, or made a An 
among the stalks in the rice-ground. Momot 
by moment it strengthened, till the sails of tbc 
boats began to bulge, and every torch me 
fegot of cocoa-nut leaves on the beach sUntd 
its forks of flame towards the sea, as it' to 
indicate to the voyagers their way. Tbm 
the signal-gun boomed its wreath of ssofe 
curled lazily upward and dispersed itself u 
the clear air; while a shout, in which e\eq 
variety of voice was mingled, seemed to ch» 
the little fleet into the distance. The sbeut^ 
.ceased amidst the anxiety of watching tb? 
clusters of receding lights, which present** 
looked as if they had parted company wilt 
those in the sky, and had become a degree 
leas pure by their descent Then rose the 
6ong of the dancing girls, as they stood grostv 
ed, each with a jewelled arm withdrawn frer 
beneath her mantle, and her jet-black to 
bound with strings of pearl. Mixed with ttor 
c haunt, came the mutterings and gabblingsd 
the charmers who remained on shore, contort- 
ing their bodies more vehemently than weak 
have been safe on any footing less stable thi 
terra-flrma. 

“ The most imposing part of the spectidf 
was now to the people at sea. As their w* 
sels were impelled by an unintermitting vri 
through the calmest of 6eas, they were nse* 
sible to motion ; and the scene on shore, aid 
its stir and its sound, seemed to recede to 
the image of a phantasmagoria, till the fret* 
ering lights blended into one yellow hue, e 
which every distinct object was lost. It be- 
came at length like a dim star, contrast* 
strangely in brightness and in hue with tk 
constellation which appeared to rise as np&ih 
as majestically over the southern hills, like a 
auxiliary wheeling his silent force to reSfft 
the invaded empire of night Night now bd 
here undisputed sway ; for the torches wind 
flared at the prows of the boats were token* 
of homage, and not attempts at rivmlship of to 
splendours. 

“ Sailing is nearly as calculable a matter a 
these expeditions as a journey of fifty niik*B 
an English mail-coach. There is no need to 
think about the duration of the darkness, ffii 
region where the days and nights never wy 
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more than fifteen minutes from their equal 
length ; and as for a fair wind, if it is certain 
that there will be one to carry you straight 
rat at ten to-night, it is equally certain that 
there will be an opposite one to bring you 
straight in before noon to-morrow. Nature 
tore eaves you the trouble of putting engine 
md paddle-box into your boat, in order to be 
ible to calculate your going forth and your 
return. By the time the amber haze in the 
last was parting to disclose the glories of a 
topical sunrise, the fleet was stationed in a 
jircle over the banks; and on each side of 
wenr platform stood five men, every one with 
lie foot slung on the pyramidal stone, whose 
reight must cany him nine fathoms down 
nto the regions of monstrous forms and tem- 
ping motions.” 

Let us next — holding in our breath the while 
—accompany the 

DESCENT OF NATO, THE PEARL-DIVER. 

* “The splash of the thousand men who de- 
fended within the circle took away hjs breath 
is effectually as the closing waters were about 
o deprive him of it It was a singular sight 
o see the half of this vast marshalled com- 
any thus suddenly engulfed, and to think of 
hem, in one moment after, as forming a human 
copulation at the bottom of the sea. To be a 
(object of the experiment, was to’ the full as 
trange as to witness it; as Rayo found, when 
he minute of his companions* submersion was 
it length over, and a thousand faces (very 
pearly scarlet, notwithstanding their tawny 
(kins) rushed up through the green wave. 
Spouting, dipping, and panting, they convul- 
sively jerked their burden of oysters out upon 
he platform, and then tried to deliver their 
lews from the regions below ; but for this 
lews their comrades must not wait Down 
rent Rayo, to find out the difference between 
hree fathoms and nine. How far the lively 
dea of a shark’s row of teeth might have 
[uickened his perceptions, he did not himself 
nquire ; but be was conscious of a more daz- 
iling flash before his eyes, a sharper boring of 
he arum of his ear, and a general pressure so 
ouch stronger than ever before, that it would 
lave been easy for him to believe, if he had 
een a Hindoo, like his neighbours, that he 
upported the tortoise that supported the ele- 
phant that supported the globe. He could see 
lothing at first in the dizzy green that was 
ufibcating and boiling him ; but that did not 
ignify, as he bad bo time to look about him. 
le thought he was descending clean into a 
bark’s jaw, so sharp was that against which 
lis left great-toe struck, when his descent from 
he ninth heaven to the ninetieth abyss was 
it length accomplished. (How oould any one 
all it nine fathoms t) On meeting this shark’s 
ooth, or whatever else it was, yelling was 
bond to be out of the question. It was lucki- 
y forgotten in the panic, that the rope was 
o be pulled in case of accident; luckily, as 


there was no alternative between Rayo’s losing 
all credit as a diver, and the fishing being at 
an end for that day, from his spreading the 
alarm of a shark. He did not pull the rope ; 
he only pulled up his left leg vigorously enough 
to assure himself that it was still in its proper 
place; by which time he discovered that he 
had only mistaken a large gaping oyster for a 
hungry shark. Rayo’s greaUtoe being not 
exactly the viand that this oyster bad a long- 
ing for, it ceased to gape ; and Rayo manfully 
trampled it under foot, before wrenching it 
from the abode of which its seven years’ lease 
had this day expired. These oystera required 
a terrible wrenching, considering that there 
was no taking breath between. Now he had 
got the knack. A pretty good handful, that ! 

St Anthony! where did that slap in the face 
come from — so cold and. stunning? Rayo’s 
idea of a buffet from the Devil was, that it 
would be hot; so he took heart, and supposed 
it was a fish, as indeed it was. He must go 
now— O! O! he must go. He should die 
now before he could get up through that im- 
measurable abyss. But where was the rope ? 

St Anthony! where was the rope? He was 
lost ! No ! it was the rope slapped his face 
this time. Still he was lost! A shadowy, 
striding mountain was coming upon him — too 
enormous to be any fish but a whale. Suppose 
Rayo should be the firet to see a whale in 
these seas? St Anthony! it was one of his 
companions. If they were not gone up yet 
could not he stay an instant longer, and so 
avoid being made allowance for as the young- 
est diver of the party? No, not an instant 
He rather thought he must be dead already, 
for it was hours since he breathed. He was 
alive enough, however, to coil himself in the 
rope. Then he went to sleep for a hundred 
yeare ; then— what is this ? dawn ? A green 
dawn? — brighter, — lighter,— vistas of green 
light everywhere, with wriggling forms shoot- 
ing from end to end of them. Pah ! here’s a 
mouthful of ooze. Rayo should not have opened 
his mouth. Here is the air at last! Rayo 
does not care ; the water does as well by this 
time. If he is not dead now, water will never 
kill him, for he has been a lifetime under it. 

“ * Well, Rayo,’ says the captain, ‘you have 
done pretty well for the first time. You have 
been under water a full minute, and one m*n 
is* up before yog. Here comes another !' 

“ * A full minute !V 

“ Even so. Who has not gone through more 
than this in a dream of less than a minute ? 
and yet more if he has been in sudden peril 
of instant death, when the entire life is lived 
over again, with the single difference of all 
its events being contemporaneous? Since it 
is impossible to get into this position volunta- * 
rily, let him who would know the full worth 
of a minute of waking existence, plunge nine 
fathoms deep— not in the sandy ooze of a 
storm-vext ocean, where be might as well be 
asleep for anything that be will see— but in 
3 o 2 
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some translucent region which nature has cho- 
sen for her treasury. 

. “ Rayo had rediscovered one of the natural 
uses of air ; but he was in despair at the pros- 
pect before him. Forty or fifty such plunges 
as this to-day ! and as many more to-morrow, 
and almost every day for six weeks ! Forty 
or fifty lifetimes a day for six weeks !” 

Rayo yields to temptation, and swallows a 
large pearl, “such as would build a boat as 
well as a house, and make Marana look like a 
bride indeed and “which pearl Rayo be- 
lieved no more than the proper payment of his 
labour, considering that strangers carried away 
all the profit from the country-people.” Sus- 
picions immediately attaches to him : an eme- 
tic — “ an ample stock of emetics being the part 
of the apparatus of pearl-fishing leest grudged 
by speculators”— confirms his larceny. He 
quits the coast, and, accompanied by his wife, 
goes “ to the cocoa-trees down among the cin- 
namon gardens.” Here cocoa-nuts could gene- 
rally be gotten, but they sicken under the diet 
Rayo’s strength wastes. His wife is attacked 
by the ague. 

“ And it was but seldom she could snare a 
fowl. 

“ Did not her husband bring home game, or 
earn money, or grow rice? 

“ He brought home little game, for want of 
means to take it ; he could not grow rice, as 
he had neither land nor seed ; and as for earn- 
ing money, how was it possible for a stranger 
to do so, when so many residents were already 
unemployed?” 

In the mean time, a drought takes place ; a 
famine follows; and death is busy amongst the 
Cingalese. The causes and effects of their 
miseries are beautifully described in the fol- 
lowing extract, which exhibits the 

RESULTS OF THE PROTECTIVE SYSTEM ON THE 
NON-PROTECTED. 

“If the drought had been confined to the 
western coast of Ceylon, its effects would have 
been very deplorable, from the poverty of the 
people, though, from their being in the habit 
of the regular importation of nee, they were 
more sure of some extent of supply than if 
they had been dependant on their own scanty 
crops. But this year the drought extended to 
some of the districts of the neighbouring coun- 
try, from which rice was annually imported to 
a large amount This, again, would have mat- 
tered little, if the inhabitants had had the 
means of purchasing from a greater distance; 
but these means could not be within the reach 
of a colony whose productions were monopo- 
lized by the mother country. Hundreds of 
thousands of the inhabitants of Ceylon, who, 
if allowed the usual inducements to an accu- 
mulation of capital, would have been in com- 
mon times purchasers of the innumerable com- 
forts which the world yields, and in the worst 
seasons placed for above the reach of want, 
were reduced by a single delay of the mon- 


soon to such a condition as rendered ttdsok&i 
whether they would ever be purebasotef 
anything. Again, want of capital was the 
grievance from which all other temporal griev- 
ances arose in this region of natural wealth 
and superabundant beauty; and this want ot 
capital was caused by the diversion of bluer 
from its natural channels, through the interfe- 
rence of the evil spirit of monopoly. 

“Streams ran down from the mountain; 
and on either aide of the streams were level* 
which lay waste and bare for want of irriga- 
tion ; and on the banks of these streams lmc 
a population which subsisted on unwholesome 
and unseasoned or deficient food. These wa- 
ters could not be made useful, these pfeai 
could not be fertilized, these people could act 
be fed, because the natural wealth of the con- 
try was not permitted to create capital to the 
inhabitants. 

“ The cotton-tree might be met with grow- 
ing luxuriantly wherever the hand of man or 
of nature had caused it to take root ; yet those 
who lived within reach of its boughs hid then- 
selves in the woods for the scantiness of tbor 
clothing, or went without some other oecesur, 
in order to furnish themselves expemmlr 
with cotton-cloth which had been woven km 
thousand miles off. That it should be v rovw 
where it was, and sold where it was, was weS ; 
but that the purchasers should not have the 
raw material to exchange for the wrought, or 
something else to oiler which should not lean 
them destitute, spoke ill for the administrates 
of their affairs. 

“ Potters’ clay abounded in the intervals be- 
tween soils which offered something better: 
and here and there a rude workman was sees 
4 working his work on the wheel,* as in ti* 
day 8 of Jeremiah the prophet, and marriag 
the clay, and making another vessel, as a 
seemed good to the potter. It won Id have 
seemed good to him to make better Vessels, to 
improve his craft, and bring up his chiHrea 
to the art, and supply households at a greater 
distance with utensils, and great wealth a ad 
contentment, but that be had no money to speed 
on improvements, and that if his children tike 
to pet any, they could find no free scope be 
their enterprise. 

“Herds of buf&loee were seen feeing 
amidst the rank vegetation of the hills; mi 
many a peasant would have gone among them, 
morning and evening, with his bottle of hk£ 
slung ever his shoulder, and many a um da 
with her vase poised upon her head, if a five 
commerce in ghee had been permitted with the 
Arabs, who must drink a cupfull of it erey 
morning, and with the multitude of dwellers 
in the Eastern Archipelago, who want k fcr 
anointings, for food, for sacrifice, and dbtr 
purposes which now cost them dear. But tte 
bufialoes might graze in peace, the jir— 
being permitted to sell ghee only to tfccff 
who could not buy, or who did not 
ghee. i 
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u There were cocoarnut fibres enough to great advantage of having a colony, which, 
spin a coir rope which might measure the however rich in name and appearance, cost 
equator; but coir was so taxed, as soon as it more than it produced — there Were traces of 
became rope, that the government need have happier times, when the world seemed to have 
little fear that any one would buy but itself, been wiser, however younger, than at present; 
and those who could get no cheaper cordage, or when the Cingalese had been under a wiser 

“Chay-root, yielding the red dye which fig- sway than that which was now calling upon 
ures on Indian chintzes, spread itself far and them for perpetual submission and gratitude, 
wide through the light dry soil near the coast. The Dutch might have been hard taskmasters: 
How it should hurt the British Government but it was now felt that , the English were yet 
that all nations should have red roses on their more so; and, however much submission might 
chintzes, had not been satisfactorily explained ; be yielded, because it could not be refused, 
but it was the will of that government that there was small room for gratitude, as any 
few should do so. The government bought up one would have admitted who could have 
every ounce of chay-root which its Cingalese drawn an accurate comparison between the 
subjects were obliging enough to selL There condition of the foreign and the native, the 
was much loyalty in 3ms furnishing chay-root; producing and the commercial, population of 
the diggers being paid a good deal less than the western portion of the island during this 
half the price which the government demand- season of hardship. 

ed from its purchasers. “ The Dutch-built houses, inhabited by fo- 

“ The fragrance of spices was borne on every reign agents, displayed all their usual luxu- 
breeze ; shells of various beautiful forms were ries, carpeted with fragrant mats, gemmed 
thrown up by every tide ; tortoise-shell might with precious stones, perfumed with spicy oils, 
be had for the trouble of polishing, and ivory and supplied with food and drinks purchased 
for that of hunting the elephant; arrack flowed by native produce from foreign lands. The 
for any one who would set it running from the huts of the humbler neighbours, meanwhile, 
tree; canes to make matting and baskets were were bare alike with furniture and food, and, 
trodden down from their abundance ; the topaz for the most part, empty of inhabitants. The 
and the amethyst, the opal, the garnet, the natives of Eastern countries seem to find con- 
ruby, and the sapphire, jet, crystal, and pearls, solation in the open air in times of extreme 
were strewed as in fairy-land ; the jack-wood, hardship ; not only laying their sick on the 
rivalling the finest mahogany, ebony, satin- banks of rivers, but gathering together in 
wood, and the finely veined calaminda, grew hungry groups by the road-side or by the sea- 
like thorns in the thicket; yet the natural pro- shore, in times of famine, gazing patiently on 
prietors of this wealth, to which the world the food which is carried before their eyes, and 
looked with longing eyes, were half-fed and waiting for death as the sun goes down. Such 
not clothed ; and their English fellow-subjects, were the groups now seen on the shores of 
located in a far less favourable habitation, were the Lake of Columbo, and in many an open 
taxed to afford them such meagre support as space among the spoiled paddy-fields ; while 
they had the foreigners, from whom they were wont to 

“ The world had rolled back with the Gin- receive their pittance, were engaged with 
galese. Monuments were before them at every their curries, their coflee, and their meats 
step, which showed that their country had from many climes. Thus was it during the 
been more populous than now, and their fore- day ; while at night the distribution of action 
fathers more prosperous than themselves, was reversed. The foreigners slept at ease 
They were now too many for their food — too in their cooled and darkened apartments, or 
many for the labour which their rulers vouch- if they could not rest, had nothing worse to 
safed to call for; yet they were but a million complain of than a musquito foe; while their 
and a half on a territory which bad sustained native neighbours were silently forming fune- 
in more comfort a much greater number, with- ral piles along the shore; silently bringing 
out taxing a distant nation to give unproduct- more wood ana more fagots from the thickets, 
ive aid to a puny people, and before the ad- as others of their caste dropped dead at length ; 
vantages of national interchange had been silently laying out the corpses; silently watch- 
folly ascertained. There were traces of times, ing them as they turned to ashes, and placing 
before the English artizan was called upon to the limbs decently as they fell asunder; si- 
contribute his mite to his tawny brother over lently arranging themselves so that the fune- 
the sea ; before the government complained of ral fire played in their dark eyes, and shone 
the expense of its cokmy ; before murmurs on their worn and lanky frames; silently wait- 
arose about the scanty supply of cinnamon, ing till the morning breeze puffed out the last 
while the Honourable Company was claiming flickering flame and dispersed the handful of 
compensation for an over supply ; before tbe white ashes which was all that remained of 
rulers at Columbo began to be at their wits* the parent who had murmured his blessing at 
end to find means for keeping up their credit; sunset, or the wife who had whispered her 
before the expenditure of the colony so far farewell at midnight, or the infant whose 
exceeded its revenue, as that the inquiry be- bieath bad parted at the summons of the dawn, 
gan among certain wise ones, where was the [Silently were these rites performed; insomuch 
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property.” 

One more extract, and we have done. It 
is a scene which might in substance be janl- 


that any chance-watcher in the neighbouring buyer but the government, the Cingalese vet 
verandah heard no other interruption to the deprived of all chance of securing a alias* 
splash of waters than the crackling of flames, ence, and of all inducement to accomokle 
and would not have guessed that bands of pa- 
tient sufferers were gathered round this fear- 
ful sacrifice to the evil spirit of Monopoly — 

a sacrifice as far from appeasing the demon as|i 0 i_j ~ ^ ~ vj r 

from testifying to the willing homage of his leled W,thout travelIlD S M M ^ 
priests. There were not among the gentle I <4 Few indeed were the places in the fetal 
Cingalese any of. the fierce passions which where there were no struggles of porertj fy 
this daemon commonly delights to unleash I day, or of death by night In Kayo’s 
among his victims; none of the envy, jealousy, poverty-struggle seemed to be diawugnev 
and hatred with which the desperately mise- * close and that of death impending. There 
ruble enhance their desperation and their needed the agency of no hag to touch tk 
misery. Instead of jostling one another, these dwellers in the jungle with leprosy; do cura 
sufferers sat side by side; instead of gnashing from above to make them feel as outcasts is 
their teeth at each other, they were altogether their own land. The sunny days and starlight 
heedless of neighbourhood; instead of inflict- eights of the dry season were foil of dress- 
ing injuries, they merely ceased to confer mu- ness. Rayo, now the victim of leprosy in its 
tual benefits. No aged man complained ofl most fearful form, passed the day in aolW- 
violencc,but sank down disappointed, when he now creeping from his mat to his threshold, 
found the water-pot — placed for the traveller’s *nd there finding that his swollen limbs awM 
refreshment — empty by the way-side. No carry him no further; now achieving with 
wearied woman murmured at being dislodged much toil, his daily walk in search of the 
from the sheltered bench on the bridge; but honeycomb of the hollow tree, or of say win)* 
neither did those, who had niched themselves I fell of the fruit he could no longer climb to 
there to seek forgetfulness in sleep, stir to I reach. The pitcher-plant grew all around ha 
make way for a fellow-sufferer. No child was hut, and regularly performed its silent service 
driven from its chance-meal by a stronger arm of preparing the limpid draught to satisfy bs 
than its own ; but neither was there a look or feverish longing ; but the monkeys were no« 
a word to spare for the little ones (more tena- too strong for Trim ; and often, in a state d 
clous of life than their parents,) who crept desperate thirst, he saw a pert ape, or as ra 
from their dead mother to their dying father, lent baboon, twist the green cup from its tes- 
tifying in vain to suck life from the sunken dril, and ran up a tree with it, or upset the 
breasts of the one, and to unclose the fixed eyes I draught before bis eyes. If ever be got in 
of the other. Some who remained in their I enough to look out upon the open landsaj*, 
habitations in the woods, if less destitute, were it stirred his spirit to see the herds of buAlr>c5 
not less miserable. If the sight and scent of] on the bill-side, and the proud vessels on tfe 
the bread-fruit were too strong for the forti- distant main, bringing luxuries from msojt 
tude of some, they ate under the full con vie- clime; feeling, as he did, that the food bd4 
tion that they were exchanging famine for I the wine thus exhibited to him would hm 
leprosy. Whether the belief in this effect of preserved him from bis disease, and kept Mi* 
the fruit was right or wrong, those who be- rana, in all her youth and strength, by bn 
lieved and yet ate suffered cruelly for the want »ide. If he met a countryman with whom to 
of rice. If a follower of Brama, in passing a [speak, his tumultuous thoughts were not calm- 
ruin, saw a cow browsing on some pinnacle, ®d; for he heard tell of the high price wiuci 
and, in a fit of desperation, called the sacred cinnamon bore this season, on account of tk 
creature down to be made food of, he found lucky damage done by lightning to the eras 
himself gnawed by the consciousness of bis To uim and bis countrymen it signified link 
inexpiable crime as fearfully as by his previous whether the Honourable Company were eos- 
hunger. An ample importation of rice — such bled to ask the prices of such a scarce ssaaa 
as might always be secured by the absence of] a8 this, or whether they sought from Govera- 
redtrictions on commerce— would have saved ment a compensation for a loss occasioned hj 
to these the pangs of conscience, till a better uu over-supply; Rayo and his countrymen bad 
knowledge had had time to strike root and J P° P®rt nor lot in the harvest of their native 
ripen for harvest, as it would have spared to] ; but Rayo had io the concerns of t be 
others the agonies of hunger while their rice- rule* 9 the deep stake of unsatisfied reteage. 
grounds were awaiting toe latter rains, and A 3 often as he became sensible of a new km 
preparing to become fruitful again in their M strength, as often as any of the horrible 
season. As it was, all were prevented making symptoms of elephantiasis met bis coos ci rm a- 
the most of their own soil from want of cap* ness, be drew sharp and brief inferences re- 
tail and, while rendered dependant on the I specting the philosophy of colonization which 
importation of grain, were denied the means I might have been worthy the ear of a Britek 
of insuring that importation. By the exorbi- 1 Parliament, if they could have been ecbod 
t&nt taxation of some of their articles of pro- 80 for over the sea.” 
duce, and the prohibition to sell others to any! The management of Ceylon is now in tbs 
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tnds of the State. The monopoly of the 
earl-fisher? is retained, but that of cinnamoo 
i abolished: and, under the auspices of Sir 
tobert Wilmot Horton, many other improve- 
ients have taken (dace. But monopolies and 
Mtrictions of a similar nature, and working 
1 the long run verv similar effects (though the 
rmptoms may differ with the different social 
editions of the people upon whom they ope- 
ite,) are still existent in Hindostan, and in all 
lr colonies. Nay, 44 Mutato nomine, de nobis 
bula narratur.” Are there no bands idlet no 
rtile lands lying waste, in the East of Eu- 
pe or the South of America, because we 
rtually prohibit the importation of the corn 
1 one region, and of the sugar, coffee, choco- 
te, and spices of the other ? Are there no 
Je-faced mechanics starving and rusting in 
leneaB; or pining upon half employment; or 
ith their children labouring 44 from the ris- 
g of the sun to the going down thereof,” 
d yet barely earning a sufficiency to support 
istence ; though the agriculturist of Poland 
d Russia would gladly supply them with 
fficient food, and the planters of Braz'd with 
t untasted, luxuries? Are there no sailors 
inging about our ports, exemplifying their 
rn proverb, and enjoying 44 a clog’s life, ease 
d hunger,” willing to &ht for any man, or 
en, as the spokesman of Don Miguel’s con- 
ttieri said, for the enemy of mankind, rather 
in starve; although the importation of fo- 
gn raw produce, and the consequent expor- 
ion of British manufactures, might, under 
ess restricted system, find employment for 
rai all ? Are there no capitalists living in 
parent luxury and splendour, and 44 faring 
nptuously every day,” but whose splendours 
t mockery to a harassed mind, and whose 
e is rendered distasteful by the anxieties 
a large family, from (unromantic origin!) 

* difficulty of finding a field for the profita- 
employrnent of capital, and from the strug- 

« — fiercer than ever pearl-fisher waged — 
maintain caste and credit upon insufficient 
ans ? And are there none who perish pre- 
turely in the struggle? Or, amidst the 
teral difficulties and derangements spring- 

• from our system of protecting the few at 
cost of the many, and limiting the field 
the employment of industry, are there, 

mg that numerous class who depend for 
ir subsistence upon their personal exer- 
is, no unwilling disciples of Malthus: who 
•k to meet the wants of the day that is 
sing over them : whose visions of youth 
gradually dissipated before the stern reali- 
of life ; and who, when the 44 hope defer- 
that maketh the heart sick,” is at length 
hanged for assured disappointment, either 
on with soured tempers and injured health, 
if a roan) sink into the slough of low sen- 
[itv, or die, nominally from an early break 
of constitution, in reality from a broken 
rt ? And lastly, are there none of these, 
f the other classes in middling life, who 


are now paying the penalty of u loving, not 
wisely, but too well, in a constant shift to 
maintain a family with outward decency, or 
in a hopeless struggle with narrow circum- 
stances or pecuniary embarrassments; who 
see their children sinking from their own sta- 
tion into a lower sphere; or who die, and 
leave them to the tender mercies of a world 
not perhaps naturally hard, but where the ma- 
jority of us are too much occupied with our 
own difficulties to exercise much active sym- 
pathy for those of others ? But what are these 
things to the rulers of nations, and who can 
expect that they should be troubled to endea- 
vour at their remedy ! They are busy, and 
may not be 44 embarrassed.” The treasury 
has its jobs to manage. A place must be 
found for a young gentleman — a contract for 
a middle-aged member; an active public ser- 
vant must be unwillingly superannuated, in 
order that his office may be filled. Or a trou- 
blesome motion is on the book, and a house 
must not be formed. Or it may be, a resolu- 
tion must be evaded, lest it should have the 
effect of forcing on the consideration of the 
corn-laws, or of depriving Lord Ellenborough, 
and such as he, of their sinecures, or Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, and the 44 likes of her,” of their 
pensions. Jf we look to individuals, Lord 
Grey is engaged in propitiating his order; 
his son-in-law is bent upon 44 spiting Church 
Lord Althrop has an excuse to offer, or (a very 
difficult matter) to 44 explain what he really 
did mean ;” Mr. Rice is deep in a calculation 
on the Stamp Act (more preposterously ex- 
aggerated on the one side than was the Mem- 
ber for Oldham’s on the other ;) whilst Mr. 
Stanley has to insult an opponent, or to insi- 
nuate a calumny against a defenceless public 
servant, which, if true, would not only deprive 
him of character, but even of bread. Nay, 
when a part of the monopoly question actu- 
ally forces itself upon them, they give it — 
not a comprehensive consideration, but twen- 
ty millions of the public money. They did 
not even avail themselves of the twin oppor- 
tunities which Colonial Slavery and the East 
India Company’s Charter afforded them for 
freeing Hindostan from the unfair and burden- 
some 44 protective duties,” which oppress her 
people by crippling their industry. 


From the Athenaeum. 

MISS HARRIET MARTINEAU* 

Tbb young artist deserves great credit for 
the skill with which she has managed to give 
a strong and characteristic likeness without 
hardness of outline. 

The extraordinary success of Miss Marti- 
neau’s 4 Illustrations of Political Economy* is 
well known. A French edition is now publish- 
ing in Paris; and the translator, M. B. Mau- 

•Min Harriet Martineau; engraved by Fiuden from 
• miniature by Mfee M Giliiee. 
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rice, naturally anxious to prefix to his work 
some account of the writer, appears to have ad- 
dressed to her a letter of inquiry, and has pub- 
lished a translation of her interesting reply. We 
are indebted for the retranslation here given to 
the Monthly Repository — a work we have often 
commended for the freshness and vigour of its 
original papers: — 

Miss Harriet Martineau to MB. Maurice. 

London, June 3, 1833. 

Sir, — I cannot refuse to give you the parti- 
culars for which you ask in a letter I have just 
received, respecting myself and the work which, 
after having excited your attention, has given 
you an employment that I fear must sometimes 
be a tedious one. The curiosity which the au- 
thors of popular works generally excite is inno- 
cent and natural: I have felt it too often my- 
self not to be inclined to satisfy that which I 
may excite in others. 

My family is of French origin, as my name 
must already have suggested to you. All that 
is known of it is that my great grandfather, 
who was a surgeon, quitted France on account 
of his religion, at the time of the revocation of 
the edict of Nan tes, and settled at Norwich, in 
the county of Norfolk, where he married a 
French lady, who had emigrated at the same 
period and for the same reasons. Ever since, 
my fkmily has maintained an honourable station 
in society, the eldest sons always practising 
surgery, the others devoting themselves to 
commerce or manufactures. My father, the 
youngest of five brothers, was the proprietor, 
at Norwich, his native place, of oneof the manu- 
factories peculiar to that town. He had eight 
children, of whom I am the sixth. 

I was born in the month of June, 1802. The 
following are the principal circumstances which 
have combined to give me a taste for literary 
pursuits: my health, now perfectly good, was 
extremely delicate in my childhood; I have 
been, ever since that period, afflicted with an 
infirmity (deafness) which, without absolutely 
depriving me of all intercourse with the world, 
has forced me to seek occupations and pleasures 
within myself : lastly, that which has contri- 
buted to it more than all the rest, is the affec- 
tion subsisting between me and that one of my 
brothers whose age is nearest to my own, and 
who adopted one of the learned professions. 

The first work that I published was a little 
volume entitled ‘ Devotional Exercises, 1 for 
the use of young persons. It appeared in 1822, 
and its success encouraged me to let it be fol- 
lowed soon by another of the same description, 
entitled * Addresses, with Prayers and Hymns, 
for the use of Families and Schools. 1 About 
this time a circumstance occured which was 
the origin of that series of tales you are now 
engaged in translating. A country bookseller 
asked me to compose for him some little work 
of fiction ; I ttaught that I might join the use- 
ful to the agreeable, as I bad the choice of the 
subject, if I could show the folly of the populace 


of Manchester, who had just been fatofhg 
the machinery, to the great detriment of the 
manufactures, on which their bread depended. 

I produced a little story, entitled ‘The Kotos,’ 
and the following vear another, on wages, 
called ‘The Turn Out 1 I was far from a* 
pecting, while I wrote them, that wages ud 
machinery had anything to do with political 
economy ; I do not even know whether 1 ted 
ever heard the name of that science. It was 
not till some time afterwards, that reading Mm 
Marcefs ‘ Conversations on Political Economy,’ 
I perceived that I bad written political ecooo- 
my, as M. Jourdain spoke prose, without know- 
ing it Mrs. Marcefs excellent work suggest- 
ed to me the idea that if sotne principles of the 
science bad been successfully laid down is t 
narrative form, all might be so equally well 
From that moment I was continually talking 
with my mother and the brother whom 1 tew 
mentioned to you, of the plan which lam it 
present executing. Nevertheless, 1 had do (head 
in the literary world, which is indispensable to- 
wards gaining the confidence of the booksellem 
No one who could be of any use to me would 
pay any attention to my plan. Really 1 can- 
not complain much of this; it must, 1 css, 
have appeared whimsical enough, and, &B 
things considered, of very doubtful success. I 
am far from regretting this delay, which bu 
enabled me to exercise myself in diffont 
kinds of composition, and has left me time to 
acquire some knowledge of the world, a thing 
so necessary to the truth of description a 
varied as mine must be. 

During the three years which preceded the 
publication of my tales, I was constantly wi* 
ing on different subjects ; I was, besides, em- 
ployed in reviewing works on metaphysics ui 
theology in the Monthly Repository , a periodi- 
cal, the editor of which, the Rev. W. J. fte, 
is, after ray brother James, the steadiest frieodi 
and the best guide that I have ever had in lit* 1 
rature and in philosophy. Ijpublished, beaks, 
in 1830, the 4 Traditions of Palestine. 1 Ip t te 
course of the following year, the Associated 
Unitarian Dissenters, to whom I belong, pric- 
ed three essays of mine, which had obteM 
prizes, and which were addressed to the Catbo 
lies, the Jews, and the Mahometans. Mess- 
time I had quite made up ray mind to risk ce 
publication of my 1 Illustrations of Political E» 
nomy. 1 The plan bad been rejected by tte 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
though only two or three of the members tej 
paid any attention to it No bookseller of asj 
reputation would bear of my work, and wbd 
the recommendation of the literary man I tew 
mentioned had determined one to attempt $ 
enterprise, it was began, a thousand voices aw 
ingto announce that it would not succeed. A) 
the end of one month success was certain. 

I was sure that it would be so; not that I © 
agger&ted my talents: I am as for as ever fxs 
thinking that this work has succeeded te 
cause it has been written by me ; but Ittesi 
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that the want of each a work was felt so much bat perfect in this. Theology was never shown 
by the public, that it was sure to be caught up in such amiable fruits, lie would make our 
with eagerness. This conviction gave me the hearts yearn to the parish priest But, alas ! 
courage to undertake it, and its being so well if the picture is so beautiful where is the origi* 
timed is sufficient by itself to explain Die great nail We do not deny the virtue of a single 
number of copies which have been sold. influence Mr. Taylor would exemplify, but we 

My intention at first was only to publish regret to say that it does not prevail ; that the 
twenty-four tales; but as the taxes are a sub- spirit of his good men is the spirit of a holy but 
ect towards which the public mind is particu- still a fancy Church. Taking, however, his 
arly directed at present, and as there is the premises for granted, it is scarcely possible to 
greatest necessity that the people should be find any where such glorious pictures of moral 
^lightened with regard to tbem,l have resolv- and religious beauty as in the fictions of this 
id to enlarge nfy plan, and to go as far as amiable enthusiast, and it is impossible not to 
hirty tales. admire the force with which he makes his ima- 

As it has been erroneously supposed that my ginary beings act upon the world as we find it 
vork was finished before I began the publics- No one can read his scenes without overfiow- 
bn of it, lam glad to have an opportunity of ing with charity, without a strong tendency to 
elling you, that 1 only write each tale in look with kindness and hopefulness on all the 
be month before it is printed, that I may have world, and at the same time to regret that so 
lie advantage of the newest discoveries upon much of the mischievous and the arrogant 
le subject of which I treat No one but my- should usurp the name and place of religion, 
jlf sees them before they are given to the and disgust the better disposed of mankind with 
rinter, and no one has ever helped me in their what, after all, is but a pompous masquerade, 
ompilation. My brother, the only individual The contrast between the religion of the 
'hose assistance 1 could accept, lives at Liver- boastfql pretender and the humble recipient of 
ool. I cannot therefore consult him. Last a faith which shows itself in a divine conduct, 
iitamn I quitted Norwich for London, where is here exemplified in a multitude of forms* 
intend to remain. We have praised the depth of Christian feeling 

Besides my Tales, which appear monthly, I which animates the whole, but it is not more 
ive just undertaken a little series of four num- remarkable than the talent which knows how 
3 tb of our system of Poor Laws, which will be to paint the world as it is, and to blend the best 
iculated by the Society for the Diffusion of ana most respectable feelings of humanity with 
seful Knowledge. The first, entitled ‘ The the holiest aspirations of piety. No works, 
arish,* came out a fortnight ago ; the second scarcely those of the excellent Miss Austin, 
ill be published in the course of the summer, contain pictures of more living beauty, more 
There is not at present any portrait of me striking reality, than the different persons de- 
iblished, but Finden is engraving one on steel, picted m this narrative* How many originals 
bich will, I believe, soon be out nave we not seen of the austere Cramp, the 

I think I have answered all your questions; new Tartu ffe ! How exact a picture is that of 
'thing remains but to assure you of the inter- the selfish and silly Lady Montague— ci-devant 
t with which I shall see your translation. I the rich and now pious and now fashionable 
all be happy to own myself indebted to you, Miss Graham, the Grace’s heiress! Has not 
through your means, I can render to the every body traced a Mrs. Hunter Bond, from 
ench people the services that my country- frivolity to seriousness, from a toady’s fortune 
m have allowed roe to render to Diem. to the arms of a spanking priest, the mirror of 
I am. Sir, very sincerely yours, &c. prosperous living and intolerant orthodoxy 1 

Harriot Martuikau. but what is to be said of the great personage 
of Thursley 1 Was ever religious beauty so 
■" practically exemplified 1 Can we, in all the 

From the Examiner. divines, Bishop Leighton not excepted, find any 

5NTAGUE; oa, IS THIS RELIGION * thing » humble, so pious, so pleasant, so gay, 

and yet so good, as this family 1 — not good to 
Jr all the religious fictions we meet with, each other, but so unpretendingly good to all, 
: Taylor’s writings please, perhaps, alone, and while so careful of self-important things, 
at least nearly so ; his tales go to exalt the so utterly careless of selfishness in all those 
uty of Christianity, not by anathematizing little affairs that are the whole world to others, 
erences of faith, or dogmatizing on some pe- and not at least so to the pretenders to super- 
iar class of opinion, but by showing how its eminent holiness. 

uence8 conduct when properly understood. Pleasant are the passages we could point out 
w it pervades every thought and action, and in Mr. Taylor’s books; grateful are the feelings 
rendering a human being above humanity with which welay his volumes down : few turn 
reference to another world, makes him all their gift of writing to better account than the 
_________________ amiable and well-gifted author of the Record* 

^ & (food Maris Life . 

Ifonttfoe ; or, la thla Religion. By C. B. Taylor, M. 

Author of Record* of a Good Man's Life, and May 

i ih* ft, ' A new edition. Smitli, Elder & Co. ■ 
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From tho Examiner. 

THE PRESS AND THE STAMP DUTIES. 

The low character of the American Press is 
instanced in proof that newspapers would be 
deteriorated by a reduction of price. A flim- 
sier argument never was attempted. The 
growth of literature is in the “ opportunities of 
leisure,” which the Americans have not; and 
their journals are as good as there is the skill 
to make them, and as good as they have ever 
been, if not improved. In England, on the 
other hand, the public having been accustom- 
ed to journals conducted with some ability, 
would not be satisfied with an inferior produc- 
tion. W hat present readers have been used to 
they would continue to require. It is with the 
food of the mind as with the food of the body. 
A people like the Irish, who ha v» never lived 
on any better food than potatoes, will be con- 
tent wjth potatoes ; but a people who have once 
been accustomed to eat bread will not descend 
to a potatoe diet The Americans are on the 
potatoe diet of letters ; potatoes without salt or 
Dutter-milk: they are a young people, sharp 
on money-making, and not at leisure for the 
relish of paragraphs. Doubtless they bolt their 
newspapers as they bolt their meat ; and is any 
argument against cheap food to be drawn from 
the fact, that the Americans gobble up their 
meals without mastication or manners, as if 
they were eating for a wager against Time, 
the great eater of all things ? Our corn mono- 
polists, taking a lesson from our newspaper 
monopolists, may point to the American meals, 
rudis indigestaque moles, and say — 44 See the 
unsocial and dyspeptic effect of cheap food. 
Dinners in England will be brought down to 
the canine style of dinners in America if pro- 
visions become as cheap.” The Tory writers, 
realizing a parallel absurdity, have contended 
that republicanism is nought, because the 
Americans spit with more freedom than discre- 
tion. To follow out the analogy to the argu- 
ment against cheap newspapers, it should be 
apprehended, that if a republic were establish- 
ed in England, the people would instantly be- 
come incontinent of saliva, and begin spitting 
on their carpets. 

And why should we voyage across the At- 
lantic for the instance of a cheap press * The 
duty on the French press is much lower (an 
eighth lower) than that on the English, the cir- 
, culation of journals more extensive ; and is it 
seen, on comparing the French and the English 
newspapers, that the French journals are vul- 
garized by their cheapness ? On the contrary, 
the disquisition of a French paper is of a higher 
sort than that which usually appears in the Eng- 
lish prints, and the matter generally is not so 
trivial, or addressed to such grovelling tastes 
as that which fills a large and not the most un- 
acceptable portion of the London papers. In 
reporting, however, it must be admitted, that 
the French are inferior, and in the mechanical 
business of bringing out their papers. Compare, 
again, the relative stations of toe French and 


English editors in society; and is it seentktt 
cheapness degrades the Press! In Pans the 
editor of a journal of celebrity is as grata ata 
as a stupid duke is in London. For the cheaper 
press of Paris, men of the best talents aid the 
highest literary reputations are employed. 

From Ihe United Service Journal. 

THE SACKING OF BADAJOZ. 

[From the Eemiaiacooceiof aSnfcaltera.] 

Badajoz, one of the richest and most betas* 
fill towns in the south of Spain, whose inks* 
tants had witnessed its siege in silent ter- 
ror for one and twenty days, and who lad beet 
shocked by the frightful massacre that had jsa 
taken place at its walls, was now about to k 
plunged into all the horrors that are, unfcrts- 
nately, unavoidable upon an enterprise mcb as 
a town taken by storm. Scarcely bad Garni 
Phillippon and his garrison commenced then 
march towards Elvas, when the work of pillage 
commenced. Some — many indeed— of tk 
good soldiere turned to the ditch of the ct-tle 
and to the breaches to assist and carry off their 
wounded companions ; bat hundreds were w- 
glee ted in the general and absorbing thirst t 
plunder. 

The appearance of the castle was that efi 
vast wreck : the various ladders lying shatter- 
ed at the base of its walls, the broken piles i 
arms, and the brave men that lay as they H 
fallen — many holding their firelocks in the 
grasp— marked strongly the terrible contest J 
which they had been engaged, and present* 
to the eye of a spectator ample food for refla- 
tion ; it was not possible to look at those tan | 
men, all of them dead or frightfully mainal 
without recollecting what they had been bet i 
few short hours before; yet those feeling*, fc* 
tu nately perhaps, do not predominate with sol- 
diers, and those sighs, for from exciting reflec- 
tions of a grave nature, more usually call M 
some jocular remark, such as, “that be vi 
have no further occasion to draw rations;” 

— 44 that he has stuck his spoon in the wall and 
left of messing,” — such is the force of habit. 

At the breaches, the light and fourth ditw® 
soldiers lay in heaps upon each other—* still 
warm group; and many of those veterans frto 
whom the vital spark had not yet fled, 
in the arms of the few of their companions aba 
sought to remove them to a place better «uit«d 
to their miserable condition. But war, who- 
ever its numerous attractions to a young md 
may be, is but ill calculated to inspire it wn* 
those softer feelings so essential to soothe ts 
in the moment or our distress; it must cot 
therefore, be wondered at, that a wish fe 
plunder and enjoyment took the place of hu- 
manity, and that hundreds of gallant men wer? , 
left to perish from negleqt j 

A military writer, (Capt. Kincaid,) wta 
book has been the theme of admiration by *3 
that have read it,— end I hope, for their ov* 
sakes, that there are few who have not,— a 
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waking of this epoch, says, that three days the inhabitants of the city. Casks of the 
fter the fall of the town he rode towards the choicest winesand brandy were dragged into the 
ruadiana, and that in passing the verge of the streets, and when the men had drunk as much 
imp of the fifth division, he was su prised and as they fancied, the heads of the vessel were 
locked to find two soldiers standgig at the stove in, or the casks otherwise so broken that 
x>r of a small shed ; they made signs to him, the liquor ran about in streams, 
id upon examination he found that each had In the town were a number of animals that 
st a leg! The surgeon had dressed their belonged to the garrison, several hundred 
ounds on the night of the assault, and ai- sheep, numerous oxen, as likewise many horses; 
ough their melancholy and destitute situation those were amongst the . first taken posses- 
as known to hundreds of their companions, sion of; and the wealthy occupier of many a 
ho had promised them relief, they were ac- house was glad to be allowed the employment 
ally famishing within three hundred yards of conducting them to our camp, as, by doing 
their own regiment ! 1 1 so, he got away from a place where his life was 

Before six o clock in the morning of the 7th not worth a minute's purchase; but terrible as 
April, all organization amongst the assault- was this scene, it was not possible to avoid oc- 
l columns had ceased, and a scene of plun- casionally laughing, for the conducteur was 
r and cruelty, that it would be difficult to generally not alone obliged to drive a herd of 
d a parallel for, took its place. The army, cattle, but also to carry the bales of plunder 
fine and effective on the preceding day, was taken by his employers — perhaps from his own 
w transformed into a vast band of brigands, house ! — and the stately gravity with which 
1 the rich and beautiful city of Badajoz pre- the Spaniard went through his work, dressed 
ited the turbulent aspect that must result in short breeches, frilled shirt, and a hat and 
in the concourse of numerous and warlike plumes that might vie with our eighth Henry,, 
Ititudes nearly strangers to each other, or followed, as he was, by our ragamuffin soldiers 
>wn only by the name of the nation to whom with fixed *bayonets, presented a scene that 
y belonged. The horde of vagabonds. Span- would puzzle even Mr. Cruikshank himself to 
Js as well as Portuguese, women as well as justly delineate. The plunder so captured was 
n — that now eagerly sought for admission to deposited in one camp, and placed under a 
nder, nearly augmented the number of bri- guard, chiefly composed of the soldiers’ wives! 
ids to what the assailing army had reckoned The shops were rifled, first by one group, 
night before ; and it may be fairly said that whodespoiled them of their most costly articles, 
>nty thousand people — armed with full then by another, who thought themselves rich 
rers to act as they thought fit, and all, or in capturing what had been rejected by their 
03t all, armed with weapons which could predecessors ; then another, and another still, 
turned, at the pleasure or caprice of the until every vestige of property was swept away. 
*er, for the purpose of enforcing any wish A few hours was sufficient for this; night was 
sought to gratify — were let loose upon the fast drawing near, and then a scene took place 
ited inhabitants of this devoted city. These that has seldom fallen to the lot of any writer 
)le were under no restraint — had no person to describe. Every insult, every infamy that 
ontrol them, and in a short time got into human invention could torture into language, 
i an awful state of intoxication that they was practised. Age as well as youth was 
all control over their own actions. What alike unrespected, and perhaps not one house, 
ightful picture is this of a town carried by or one female, in this vast,town, escaped inju- 
n! — it is true, nevertheless, and, unfortu- ry: but war is a terrible engine, and, when 
ly for the sake of humanity, it is necessary, once set in movement, it is not possible to cal- 
lutely necessary ; because if such latitude cul ite when or where it will stop. Happy are 
not allowed to the soldiery, I believe that those countries that have not been visited by 
fortresses would-be carried by assault: the its scourge; and grateful ought the nation to 
native is not, however, the less painful, be that can boast of having a man — I mean the 
e reader can for a moment fancy a fiue city, Duke of Wellington — that, by his great ge- 
siniag an immense population, amongst nius as a general and steel-hardiness as a man 
di may be reckoned a proportion of the — because nothing but the latter quality, in 
, beautiful women that Andalusia, or per- which, perhaps, he surpasses all ancient or 
the world, could boast of, — if he can fancy modern heroes, could have enabled him or his 
population, and those females, left to the army to remain in the Peninsula one day after 
:y of twenty thousand infuriated and licen- the invasion of Portugal by the Prince of Es- 
i soldiers for two days and two nights — ling, in 1810 — has kept the British empire free 
say, he can fancy this, he can well ima- from such a calamity ; but such a picture of 
the horrord that were acted within the this great man can be but ill appreciated by 
3 of B'tdajoz. the “ people,” who one day followed the tri- 

the first burst, all the wine and spirit umphant car of the conqueror of Napoleon’s 
s were forced open and ransacked from top hitherto invincible legions and marshals, and 
ttorn ; and it required but a short time for whose deafening shouts of applause shook the 
:nen to get into that fearful state that was metropolis of Great Britain to its basement 
dangerous to all — officers or soldiers, or story, and who v a few short years afterwards, 
useum, — Vol. XXIII. No. 138—3 H 
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pelted him with mud in the same streets ! But 
war, not politics, is the subject of this “ Re- 
mipi9cence,” so I shall aside the latter, and 
pursue the former. 

The day of the eighth of April was also a 
fearful one for the inhabitants; the soldiers 
became reckless, and drank to such an excess, 
that no person’s life, no matter of what rank, 
or station, or sex, was safe. If they entered a 
house that had not been emptied of all its fur- 
niture or wine, they proceeded to destroy it ; 
or, if it happened to be empty, which was gene- 
rally the case, they commenced firing at the 
doors and windows, and not unfrequently at 
the inmates, or at each other! They would 
then sally forth into the streets, and fire at the 
different church-bells in the steeples, or the 
pigeons that inhabited the old Moorish turrets 
of the castle — even the owls were frighted 
from this place of refuge, and, by their discord- 
ant screams, announced to their hearers the 
great revolution that had taken place near their 
once peaceful abodes. The soldiers then fired 
upon their own comrades, and many men were 
killed, in endeavouring to carry aw^y some spe- 
cies of plunder, by the hands of those who, but a 
few hours before, would have risked their own 
lives to protect those they now so wantonly 
sported with : then would they turn upon the 
already too deeply injured females, and tear 
from them the trinkets that adorned their necks, 
fingers, or ears ! and, finally, they would strip 
them of their wearing apparel. Some, ’tis said, 
they were — ruffians of the lowest grade, no 
doubt — who cut the ear-rings out of the fe- 
males ears that bore them, when they discover- 
ed a band of marauders approaching the unfor- 
tunate beings that were subjected to such bru- 
tal treatment, and whom they feared might 
anticipate them in their infamy ; for here, as 
in all such disgraceful scenes, “ might made 
right and the conduct ofthe soldiers, during 
the sacking of Badajoz, is a sufficient proof, if 
such proof be wanting, of the dangers attend- 
ant upon anything where the multitude are al- 
lowed to think and act for themselves. 

Hundreds of those fellows took possession of 
the best warehouses, and for a time fulfilled 
the functions of merchants ; those, in their turn, 
were ejected by a stronger party, who, after a 
fearful strife and loss of lives, displaced them, 
and occupied their stead, and those again were 
conquered by others, and others more power- 
ful ! and thus was Badajoz circumstanced on 
the morning of the 8th- of April, 1812. It pre- 
sented a fearful picture of the horrors that are 
inevitable upon a city carried by assault; and 
although it is painful to relate these disgrace- 
ful facts, it is essential nevertheless. All wri- 
ters, no matter how insignificant they may be, — 
and I am willing to place myself at the bottom 
of the list of those persons, — should in any de- 
tail which may lay claim to historical facts, be 
extremely cautious that they in no way mis- 
lead their readers; and in anything that I have 
ever written, or may hereafter write, I shall 


not deviate from this principle. I feel * Bed 
pride as any man can feel in haring takat 
part in actions that must ever shed lustre ops 
my country ; but no false feeling of dekur 
shall ever«prevent me from speaking the tni 
— no matter whether it touches the conduct of 
one man or ten thousand ! 

To put a stop to such a frightful khM 
was necessary to use some forbearance, as like- 
wise a portion of severity. In the first instuee. 
parties from those regiments that had lest 
participated in the combat were ordered ks 
the town to collect the hordes of straggles 
that filled its streets with crimes too horrible 
to detail, but the evil had spread to such as ft- 
tent that this measure was inadequate to the 
end proposed, and in many instances the p 
ties so sent became infected by the contafKf, 
and in place of remedying the disorder, a* 
creased it, by joining once more in reveb ttey 
had for a time quitted. At length, a brigade 
of troops was marched into the city, and were 
directed to stand by their arms while asy tf 
the marauders remained ; the provoet-m&rshzk 
attached to each division were directed to w 
that authority with which they are of necessti 
invested. Gibbets and triangles were in cs* 
sequence erected, and many men were 
ged, but, although the contrary has been at 
none were hanged— although hundreds de- 
served it. 

A few hours, so employed, were suffice 
to purge the town of the infamous gang of rob- 
bers that still lurked about its streets, ui 
those ruffians— chiefly Spaniards or Portu- 
guese, not in any way attached to the army- 
were infinitely more dangerous than our fel- 
lows, bad as they were. Murder — except in- 
deed in a paroxysm of drunkenness, and & 
many cases, I regret to say, it did occur is 
this way, — never entered their thoughts, hut 
the infamous miscreants here referred to wcaH 
commit the foulest deed for less than a dolia* 

Towards evening tranquillity began tore* 
turn, and protected as they now were by a body 
of troops, untainted by the disease which bud 
spread like a contagion, the unfortunate &* 
habitants took advantage of the quiet thst 
reigned : yet it was a fearlful quiet, and 
be likened to a ship at sea, which, after baTJ£ 
been plundered and dismasted by pirates, 
left floating on the ocean without a morse! d 
food to supply the wants of its crew, or a stitch 
of canvass to cover its naked masts; to de- 
grees, however, some ctothing, such as deces- 
cy required, was procured for the females, to 
the return of their friends to the town; aai 
many a father and mother rejoiced to find tber 
children, who were still dearer to them tbsa 
ever from the dangers they bad escaped aJire. 
although it was impossible to hide from tkesr- 
the fact that they had been seriously a® 
grossly injured. But there were also n»ay 
who were denied even this sad consolation, 
numbers of the townspeople had fallen ia 
confusion that prevailed, some of ourcdxeit 
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dso were killed in this way, and it has been 
aid, 1 believe truly, that one or two, one colo- 
lel commanding a regiment, lost their lives by 
be hands of their own men. These calamities 
ire, however, the unavoidable attendants on 
var ; and a great victory, gratifying as it un- 
(ucstionably is to the General who achieves it, 
s not without its alloy, and brings forcibly to 
ny recollection the fine reply of the Duke of 
Wellington after the battle of Waterloo, to a 
ady of great literary celebrity in Paria 
rhis lady was amongst the many French who 
vere at a ball given at the time the allied ar- 
nies occupied Paris in 1815. She was most 
lointed in her attentions to the Duke, and de- 
nted almost her entire conversation to him in 
reference to the two Emperors, the King of 
tassia, or the other distinguished allied gene- 
sis. “My lord/* said she, in the course of 
onversation, “ do you not think the gaining a 
peat battle a delightful thing 1” “ Ne pensez 
vus pas, qu'une grande victoire est la plus 
greable de toutes choses ?” “ Madam,” re- 
ined the Duke, with a degree of coldness bor- 
leriog on austerity, “1 Took upon it as the 
greatest calamity — except losing one !” Je la 
egarde comme le plus grand malheur — ex- 
epte une defaite /” It was a fine saying, and 
vorthy of him that uttered it ; vet this same 
nan has been represented as one devoid of feei- 
ng! 

The plunder with which our camp was now 
tiled was so considerable, and of so varied a 
inscription, that numerous as were the pur- 
hasers, and different their wants, they all had, 
levertheless, an opportunity of suiting them- 
elves to their taste; still the sale had not 
ommenced in form, although, like other mar- 
kets, “some private sales were effected.” 

Early on the morning of the 9th of April, a 
peat concourse of Spaniards bad already 
hronged our lines ; the neighbouring villages 
toured in their quota of persons seeking to be 
be purchasers of the booty captured by our 
oen, and each succeeding hour increased the 
upply for their wants, numerous and varied as 
bey were, and our camp presented the appear- 
nce of a vast market The scene after the 
iking of Rodrigo was nothing in comparison 
o the present because the resources of Badajoz 
night be said to be in the ratio of five to one 
s compared with her sister fortress, and, be- 
ides, our fellows were, in an equal proportion, 
nore dexterous than they had been in their 
naiden effort to relieve Rodrigo of its valua- 
iles. It may, therefore,^ well supposed, and 
he reader may safely take my word for it that 
he transfer of property was, on the present oc- 
casion, considerable. Some men realized up- 
wards of one thousand dollars, (about 250/.) 
>there less, but all* or almost all, gained hand- 
omely by an enterprise in which they had dis- 
ced such unheard-of acts of devotion and 
iravery ; and it is only to be lamented that they 
amished laurels so nobly won by traits of bar- 
jarity that it would be difficult to find a paral- 


lel for in the annals of any army. But such 
atrocities are ever the attendants upon any- 
thing where those, hitherto dependent upon 
their superiors — whose station in society en- 
ables them to be the most competent judges of 
what is proper — are allowed to think and act for 
themselves; and a licentious arrny, although 
not by the half so bad as a licentious mob, is 
nevertheless a terrible scourge. The sale of 
the different commodities went on rapidly, not- 
withstanding we had no auctioneers; there was 
“king’s duty,” but, most undeniably, if the 
Spaniards paid no “ king’s duty,” they paid the 
piper ! While the divers articles were car- 
ried away by the purchasers, the wounded were 
carrying away to the hospitals and camp, and 
the lamentations of the women for their dead 
or wounded husbands was a striking contrast 
to the scene of gaiety which almost every 
where prevailed. 


From the same. 

FRENCH PRIVATEERING IN THE 
WEST INDIES. 

Can sons of Neptune, generous brave, and bold, 

In pain and hazard toil lor sordid gold 1 

They can ! for gold too oft. with magic art, 

Subdues each nobler impulse of tbe heart. 

Falconer. 

During the late wars, from the facility with 
which private vessels of war could be fitted 
out in the ports of the different islands belong- 
ing to France and Spain in the West Indies^ 
the Caribbean Sea teemed with small priva- 
teers, which, notwithstanding the utmost vigi- 
lance of the officers commanding British men- 
of-war, committed great depredation upon our 
trade. 

Our merchants and ship-owners, although 
they knew that such a system of privateering 
existed in the West, from feeling its effects, 
yet they were, perhaps, ignorant of the perti- 
nacity with which it was carried on by the 
numerous daring commanders cf the enemy’s ' 
private armed vessels ; and, I dare say, have 
often thought and complained of a want of 
activity in our cruisers, at the very time that 
the greatest exertions were used for the cap- 
turing and destroying those picaroons: these 
recollections may serve to explain the matter 
briefly ; and to show that our naval command- 
ers had to deal with a most subtle and clever 
enemy, that often bade defiance to all tbeir 
skill and perseverance. 

The Spaniards engaged in this pursuit were 
never equal to the Frenchmen who embraced 
the same line of employment ; they were de- 
ficient in that activity and skill possessed by 
the latter ; and were more intent upon petty 
predatory exploits, such as landing upon the 
unprotected coasts of Jamaica aod stealing 
negroes, than running any hazard by attempts 
to capture our vessels at sea : a resolute dispo- 
sition on the part of our merchant ships to 
contest for victory, generally bad the effect at 
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driving them off; but it was very different 
with the Frenchmen; they were not to be 
frightened so easily by a display of courage on 
the part of our merchantmen.* 

Of the war of 1794, Pierre Olanger was 
considered one of the most c'ever and resolute 
commanders of French privateers, but he ap- 
pears to have been a great scoundrel. In the 
last war, Jacque Mathieu (by the pnvateer’s- 
men themselves called Jacca Matu, and by our 
‘ sailors Jack Mathew) became notorious for hie 
enterprize and success on the Jamaica station. 
1 shall here relate, briefly, one of the tricks 
be played off, which may give some idea of 
his expertness, skill, and intrepidity . A Bri- 
tish sloop-of-war fell in with a small felucca 
commanded by this man, and by dint of carry- 
ing sail off the wind, brought her alongside. 
Mathieu lowered his sails, and the ship hove- 
to; whilst a boot was preparing to take pos- 
session of the prize, the captain of the sloop- 
of-war went into his cabin to take some re- 
freshment, but had scarcely seated himself 
when he was surprised at hearing the discharge 
of several cannon, the balls from which broke 
his cabin windows, and swept the decanters 
and glasses off the table! Hastening upon 
deck, he had the mortification to see the da- 
ring Frenchman luffing his little vessel so 
close as nearly to touch the ship’s quarter: all 
sail was soon set, and chase given to the pri- 
vateer, but she having had time to gain the 
wind, from superior sailing close-hauled , and 
under cover of the night, after a long trial, 
effected her escape ! I have often heard the 
captain relate this circumstance, and he said 
that, although he never had more cause, in 
his encounters with privateers, to be surprised 
and chagrined, yet he could never revert to 
the subject without laughter, it was altogether 
so unexpected, and placed the ship-of-war in 
such a ridiculous light — a lion stung by a mos- 
quito; besides, at every turn he took upon 
deck he met “long faces,” which, but a few 
minutes before, were drawn out quite the 
other way by smiles at the golden prospect. 
The fellow certainly deserved to escape, the 
ruse of lowering his sails and appearing to 
give up all as lost, in order to put his enemy 
off his guard, was one of those clever tricks 
Jacque had often played off on British men- 
of-war. Long before this he had displayed, 
under very trying and hazardous situations, 
an extraordinary nromptitude of action in 
taking advantage of the slightest circumstance 
that afforded a chance of escape : and with 
the exception of Captain Love, who was the 
king of the picaroons, Mathieu was certainly 
the most enterprizing, audacious, and success- 
ful among the French privateer’s-men. 

At night it was a very difficult matter to 
catch one of those “low, sneaking-looking 
things,” as the sailors termed the Battahous 
and other small vessels of the enemy : it was 
by no means easy to retain sight of them, 
even with the aid of good night- telescopes, 


they were such small objects on a wide bn- 
zon; especially as they were constantly trycf 
some manoeuvre to deceive or elude tbe vigi- 
lant eyes they well knew were aching a 
keeping them in view ; and sometimes vba 
they were even under your bows theywwld 
steal away, and puzzle you exceedingly to 
catch another glimpse of them ; indeed, 1 
have known an instance where one of these 
vessels, after nearly carrying away a frigate’s 
flying-gib-boom at noon-day, actually eficted 
her escape. At times, when the moon fte 
brightly, they would “ lead you a dance” al- 
most round the compass, until they arrived it 
the sweep of the horizon w hich was most ch- 1 
scure, when they would lower down ewj 
sail, so that, in an instant, the person in tb 
chaser employed with the night-glass would 
lose sight of the chase, and in nine cases oat 
of ten not see heT again ! At other times tbs 
would allow the light in their binnacle to be 
seen by the man-of-w’ar in chase, and tbs 
dropping a cask with a lantern suspended to i 
pole fixed in it, extinguish their own light 
alter their course, and laugh in their sleeves, 
in anticipation of the chagrin W'hich the 
lish captain would feel in taking possession i 
an old tar-barrel instead of the expected pd- 
vateer ! 

Until you had actually removed tbe ms 
from one of these French craft, you could at 
be sure she was your prize, although under 
your stern, crossing under your bows, cr, is* 
deed, ip any position ; this has been proved rz 
several instances besides that which I hare 
just related. I recollect a schooner in tb 
Mona Passage, (between Hispaniola and Pe# 
Rico,) giving us, in a corvette, a ebssed 
twelve hours, during which time, at night, we 
described a circle: that is to say, from before 
the wind to a close hard-on starboard-tack— 
tacked — close haul on larboard tack — thes 
gradually off until before the wind again. M 
daylight the point of tbe schooner’s gaff top- 
sail was alone visible above tbe horizon. The 
object the commander of tbe schooner aimed 
at, and which ultimately was succes^oJlr 
gained, w r as to try our rate of sailing upon all 
points, and that which gave him the advan- 
tage of distancing us, he followed. To those 
unacquainted with naval affairs, I may remark, 
that all vessels do not sail equally well up® 
all points; some holding their superiority 
only off the wind ; others alone by the wind; 
whilst some few sail swiftly both by and 
large. 

Heavy squalls intervening during a chase, 
the privateers often bear away before the 
wind, and, if seen, of course draw the chaser 
upon the same point of sailing; at each times, 
the air being loaded with aqueous vapour, the 
sight is obstructed even to within a short dis- 
tance, and objects consequently hid from riew; 
under such a cover, when the cunning pr**- 
teer’s-man calculates that his enemy ia draw- 
ing nigh, he yaws his vessel either to ** 
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ight or left for some distance out of the direct 
ne he was pursuing, and then lowers all his 
ills: the man-of-war under a press of sail, 
irrying through all obstacles to come up to 
te chase, unknowingly dashes past her! 
V r hen the squall ceases, and the atmosphere 
scomes again clear, the captain of the Eng- 
sh ship is surprised to find himself running 
race with the wind ; the vessel he was in 
lase of, on looking about him, he observes 
vo or three miles “dead in the wind’s eye of 
m !” Perhaps there is nothing which pro- 
ves a testy skipper more, than to be outwit- 
d in this manner by a mere French Picaroon, 
to be teased for a whole day by four or five 
these saucy fellows, without being able with 
l his skill, powder, and ball, to catch one of 
em ; and truly, I think, albeit they who com- 
and others should know how to command 
emselves, there is great excuse for it: sail- 
s are not philosophers — and memo moria- 
tm,&c. It has happened, however, that, 
\m due want of care on the part of the pri- 
teerVman — from the man-of-war having 
ide a reciprocal movement— or from mere 
rident, the vessel of the former has been 
a down, and the crew lost: this was the fate 
the celebrated Captain Love, and two or 
ree others of less note. 

Jacque Mathieu, in his little baUahou, the 
iringouin, or Musquito, has often annoyed 

r ships of war, particularly the fri- 

te, for a whole day. Confident in the swift- 
ling quality of his vessel, Jacque would 
ive her to the wind, and there lie in the 
et unconcerned manner, until the ship of 
r had worked up so far to windward as to 
within gun-shot, when the wily rover would 
his sails, shoot off like an arrow, and, by 
king one or two tacks, be sufficiently out 
reach of the guns of the English ship to 
kve-to again; and so on alternately until 
cover of night, when he would slip away 
Derceived! It must be observed, that all 
labour and anxiety were on our side; such 
setting and trimming sails, trimming the 
p, working the guns, &c.; whereas the 
rnchman, in his petite barque, had nothing 
re to do than to draw in or ease off his 
ets, and to put his helm down. In the in- 
mediate time, the crew were lying about in 
feet repose, smoking cigars ! . 

)n the north side of St Domingo (Hayti,) 
he eastward of Cape Francois (Cape Hay- 
1 ,) there is a singularly-shaped hill, or ra- 
r rock, stretching into the sea, and almost 
dated. It has been named by the Spaniards 
nte Christo; but it is, with more propriety, ] 
he Frei£h, called La Grange. There is a 
dl porfftiere, which afforded shelter to the 
rateers when cruising off the coast When- 
r chased, they made directly for it, and 
ght protection under the guns of the fort. 

• boats, however, in 1003, more than once, 
despite of this protection, cut out several 
iels under a formidable fire. In January, 


1804, the frigate chased two privateers 

into this anchorage; and although every stitch 
of canvass that the ship could bear was set, 
we had no chance of success with them, as, 
unfortunately, the frigate, which had been at 
a former period ft swift sailor, no longer re- 
tained that first-rate quality ; and we had often 
the mortification of being baffled in our pursuit 
of the enemy’s light vessels in consequence. 
Our frigates generally were not so successful 
as the smaller classes of vessels of war on 
this station, in capturing privateers. In fine 
weather and light winds, it was difficult for a 
square-rigged vessel, even under a crowd of 
sail, to catch one of these little schooners, with 
no more than four or five sails set The ma- 
jority of instances, however, were unfortunate. 
In very heavy weather, indeed, and by the in- 
tervention of, some fortuitous circumstance, 
some of these, it is true, were taken, even by 
two-decked ships. I may observe here, that 
the little schooners built at Bermuda, (such as 
the Pike, Bream, Cuttle, &c.,) carrying four 
guns, although well constructed, were not a 
match for the larger privateers, nor, indeed, 
for the smaller classes, when cruising, as these 
did often, three, four, and five in consort Even 
the Superieur, carrying twelve or fourteen 
guns, under the gallant Lieutenant Fromo, got 
severely handled by two or three privateers 
off St Domingo; and the Gracieuse, and an- 
other schooner, met with a spirited resistance 
firom Jean Marie in the Vengeance. 

Two days after our unsuccessful essay (as 
stated above,) we spoke an American schooner, 
the master of which informed us that six hours 
before our speaking him, he had seen a French 
privateer capture a British ship, and make sail 
with her to the westward. This intelligence 
instantly acted like a talisman ; and although 
we had found such authority not always to be 
depended upon, yet, in a short time, our gal- 
lant ship was under a press of sail in pursuit 
according to the received information. Among 
the naval evolutions, there are, perhaps, none 
which produce a more beautiful effect thaq 
those of making and shortening all sail, when 
performed by a well-disciplined crew. Our 
Yankee informant who was leaning listlessly 
over the quarter bulwark of his little low ves- 
sel, close to us, seemed perfectly astounded at 
the rapidity of our movements. Indeed, the 
mere casual spectator, who views the slow and 
(from want of hands) awkward manner ip 
which a merchant vessel sets and reduces her 
sails, can form no conception of the rapidity 
and simultaneous movement with which those 
of a man-of-war can be loosened and set, or 
reduced and fbrled. Jonathan appeared quite 
delighted at the noble appearance of the fri- 
gate, with her studding sails alow and aloft, 
and, as we dashed by him, greeted us with a 
wish of success. During a delightful moon- 
light, and a fine steady breeze, the old ship 
pressed her way to the westward. Many an 
anxious eye strained towards the horizon of 
3 H 2 
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that quarter : not a speck, however, met the 
view, until the open morn presented, directly 
in our line, a lofty sail. In an hour's time we 
were alongside of her. This vessel proved to 
be an English letter of marque, and had not 
been molested by any of the enemy's cruisers; 
consequently, she was not the ship alluded to 
by the American. We therefore made all sail 
again, and in the forenoon captured a French 
felucca, having on board two thousand dollars. 
This little privateer had but recently been 
fitted out; the crew were novices, and her 
capture was occasioned by their want of skilL 
In March of the same year, we discovered 
a privateer under the land of Cape St Nicho- 
las, on the west side of St Domingo, and im- 
mediately chased her. During the night, we 
ot sufficiently near to fire several shots at 
er, and were congratulating ourselves upon 
our unusual good luck — her capture appearing 
certain — when, most provokingly, the wind 
died almost away, and the arch rogue very 
soon evaded us by the use of his sweeps. The 
next day, to our surprise, we saw her at a long 
* distance outside of us, when we had expected 
to find her hemmed in .between the land and 
our ship. Our partial success the evening 
before had inspired us with vain hopes; and 
the moment the sea-breeze permitted, we again 
made all sail in chase, and continued it for 
thirty-six hours, until we reached Cape Fran- 
cois, when she fairly run us out of sight ! In 
this chase, there was a fine display of what can 
be performed by nerve and good seamanship. 
Our worthy young captain, now, unhappily, 
no longer among us, with the sterling quality 
of a thorough seaman, possessing energy, acti- 
vity, and intrepidity, in an eminent degree, 
conducted the duty throughout this longchase. 
We had, what was then considered unusual, 
a westerly wind ; and in following the priva- 
teer, we got close in with the Western part of 
the island of Tortudas. The little fugitive 
barely weathered it ; but having done so, went 
off with a flowing sheet Her object, that of 
drawing us so much into the bight as to oblige 
us to make a tack, had nearly been accom- 
plished. Up to the last moment, it was doubt- 
ful whether the fVigate would weather the 
point To take the channel between the 
island and main would not do, as the privateer 
would, on seeing this, haul her wind, and leave 
us, on emerging from the eastern extreme of 
the channel, dead to leeward, as the wind then 
was. The master thought the old ship could 
not accomplish the weathering of the point — 
try it, however, the captain was determined. 
'‘She must do it,” was often repeated; after 
which all was silent expectation until within 
a biscuit’s throw of this bold projection; when, 
all being in readiness, the helm was promptly 
put down, and in a few seconds after, 44 shak- 
ing her cloathes in the wind,” and gallantly 
showing her stern to the rocks, the 41 Old 
Lady” was again in the wake of the astonish- 
ed Frenchman, parallel with the shore. 


Tbe night set in ; the mono, with her si- 
very light, was up behind the hills akekef 
Cape Francois ; and the ship lay becalmed in 
the shadow of that huge promontory, wfcjd, 
in its contour, at a certain point of view, hem 
some resemblance to the celebrated roek rf 
Gibraltar; but its shape varies remarkably ii 
almost every point of bearing. From coe po- 
sition, it appears a huge mass of rocky had, 
with several conical peaks; at another, it 
forms a saddle mount, and again, altering the 
line of view, it looks lengthened out like a vat 
lion reposing. 

The grey morning had scarcely darned 
upon us, ere the mast-headman reported, «itk 
a cheerful voice, “Sail, oh !” and in a moment | 
after, another, and another; and by the tm* 
the horizon became clearly exposed to view, 
we found no less than five privateers sumaod- 
ing the ship, like as many sharks their ex- 
pected prey. They doubtless had seen tbe 
ship at the close of the last day, from then 
anchorage at Monte Christo, and believing be 
to be a merchantman, had sallied forth during 
the night, in expectation of pouncing open a 
good prize at day-break. They were, however, 
very soon undeceived, and began to exert all 
their nautical skill in manoeuvre for their a- 
dividual safety. 

The sight was beautiful, and interesting tc 
us in no common degree, but the bad sulmg 
of the ship gave us little hope of success: re- 
vertheless, as soon as the sea-breeze afforded 
the opportunity, we set all sail possible a 
chase, and soon commenced firing from tbe 
main-deck guns upon those that were within 
reach. By trimming, and suspending the chests 
and Bhot-lockers, sending part of the crew to 
bed, in order to make the ship more lively, 
her sailing was wonderfully improved; die 
tacked with unusual celerity, and afforded & 
occasionally some gleams of hope. In tks 
state of anxious uncertainty we contmEed 
until noon, when the whole of the men were 
ordered down, for a few minutes, to their di> 
ner; at this time we had one of the privateers 
on our lee-bow on tbe same tack, who, in the 
most prompt and skilful manner, put aboct 
with the design of trying for the weather- 
gage by crossing our hause ! It was a bold 
ana hazardous attempt, but it was tbe only 
chance she had of escape, and she succeeded! 
The intrepidity of the French commander 
upon this occasion can never be obliterated 
from my memory : he sent all his men below, 
and took the helm himself— there be stood, 
like a hero and a veteran warrior, unmoved 
amidst the showers of shot that fell around 
him, ripping up the decks of his Wide bark, 
and tearing his sails into ribands — tl^re stood 
Jacque Mathieu himself, alone, and undismay- 
ed ! Steadily he approached, and so close under 
our hows, that some of his ropes caught cor 
flying-jib-boom and made it bend like a bow; 
the instant this temporary check ceased, she 
sprang, as it were, from us, and was soon cot 
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of reach of our shot ; the forecastle guns, and 
all the marines blazing away at the little float- 
ing thing. Jacque was in his glory — it was 
in hazardous and difficult situations that this 
clever and intrepid seaman shone most con- 
spicuous, differing essentially in this point 
from the generality of his countrymen — a man 
of less nerve and presence of mind would not 
have attempted it, and the correctness of his 
eye and the soundness of his judgment may 
be here inferred, from the success that attend- 
ed his manoeuvre. His escape depended upon 
the possibility of crossing to windward of the 
frigate without falling on board her — he had a 
moment only to decide, and the boldness of his 
conception and promptitude of action, carried 
him through all ; and as he slid rapidly by, he 
waved his hat, accompanying the action with 
a loud and steadily delivered “ Bon jour. Mes- 
sieurs: !” This was most admirably performed, 
and every body laughed at the fellow’s cool- 
ness, and admired his abilities, and turned their 
attention to the next nearest : she, however, 
not daring to follow the example of the gal- 
lant Jacque, soon convinced us that her com- 
mander was not equal to the difficulty he was 
placed in ; by bearing round away, as a dernier 
resort, and running up all his flying-sails, he 
rommitted an error in judgment, that cost him 
lis vessel, although, as it was, she held us a 
tug until six o’clock in the evening, when we 
rad the satisfaction of capturing a very beau- 
tiful vessel. She was subsequently scuttled 
rnd sank into the bosom of the deep, as we 
;ould not spare men, without weakening the 
hip’s crew, to navigate her to Port Royal, thus 
acrificing, and very properly, individual profit 
or the public good. 

Resuming our station off Cape St Nicholas, 
ve again fell in with a French schooner priva- 
eer, and chased her into the Bight of Leo- 
rane. As the night drew on, the cunning 
over kept his vessel close to the shore, not 
nly because he knew we could not follow him 
a the ship, but in the hope that we should 
3se sight of him in the shade of the land ; but 
ur night-inverting glasses were excellent 
nd the eyes at them well practised. At half- 
ast eight the wind having died away, and 
erceiving that the chase had lowered her 
ills, the ship’s anchor was dropped under foot 
od the boats manned and armed sent after 
er. The opportunity appeared glorious to 
ie young mids ; their push-forward-zeal knew 
o bounds; I never saw a pack so elated ; the 
>eling whilst the uncertainty lasted may be 
efined, something like delight mixed with 
nxious impatience. Happy fellows — thrice 
appy days!— who would wish to grow old and 
ise, that could live on as cheerful and a6 
loughtless as a mid ? From a splashing in 
te water we found that the privateer was 
ling her sweeps; this gave increased energy 
the boat’s crew, and they pulled away most 
8tily. At nine, the sound of the sweeps was 
> longer beard : we had now no guide, but 


pulled on as near as we could guess along the 
lipe of shore : in a few minutes after, a strong 
smell of garlic and tobacco-smoke warned us 
that tfe were near our enemy. Directly after, 
the indistinct appearance of her masts told us 
her position, and a smart fire of musketry was 
opened upon her, which was spiritedly return- 
ed. At this moment there was not a breath 
of wind stirring; the schooner, which was 
long and low, lay motionless — her sails down, 
and her sweeps hauled in, in readiness to repel 
the boarders, and to act when the land-wind 
came off. All our party were confident of 
success; the boats approached, and were in 
the very act of hooking on under a tremen- 
dous fire of muskets and musketoons, when, in 
an instant, the whole of the schooner’s sails 
were spread, a cold air from the land filled 
them, and she glided away in the most aston- 
ishing manner. The effect was singular ; one 
could almost swear the thing was endowed 
with life; — the shade of night added to the 
effect that sort of sublimity which darkness 
throws over objects and scenes in themselves 
unpossessed of that character. The oars were 
got out as speedily aB possible, and the men 
pulled with great spirit after the fugitive ; at 
this time the Frigate passed us under all sail, 
firing her guns m rapid succession, some of 
the balls from which made a grand clatter 
among the rocks on shore. The noble frigate 
as she dashed pest our pigmy vessels like a 
huge leviathan, had something very grand and 
imposing about her, as seen through the du- 
bious light; apparently, her size was greatly 
augmented; and the long white horizontal 
line of her painted side, just distinguishable 
through the obscurity, glided past like a wing- 
ed serpent darting through ether. As we ad- 
vanced towards the open sea, the breeze be- 
came fresh, and in a little time we lost sight 
both of the ship and the schooner, and as the 
cannonading had ceased, we were in doubt 
whether the chase had surrendered or es- 
caped. On getting on board the ship at mid- 
night, we found that the privateer had really 
escaped, although, at one time, completely 
under the guns of the frigate; as the breeze 
freshened she drew away surprisingly fast, 
and at last she was suddenly lost sight of, 
when it was concluded that she had gone 
down. 

A nearer chance of capture never, perhaps, 
occurred: the boat I was in had fairly got 
alongside the enemy’s schooner, and another 
boat in the act of hooking on, by the rudder, 
to haul up, at the moment 1 have described 
that she slid past us, as it were, by magic ! 
Our third lieutenant, lieutenant of marines, 
and several seamen were wounded. A day qr 
two afterwards, we learned from an American, 
that be had spoken the privateer almost in a 
sinking state making her way to Monte Chris- 
to: great part of her deck was torn up by the 
thirty-two pound shot from the frigate’s qnar- 
ter-deck-guns, and many of her men were killed 
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and wounded ; but the spirit of the commander 
remained unsubdued: he could be no other 
than our old. acquaintance Jacque. 


From the same. 

MODERN GREECE— EXPLOITS OP 
KANARIS. 

“ Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori : 

Mora et fupacem persequitur virum, 

Nec parcii itnlxllU juTenUe 

Politibue, tuuidoque lergo.” 

At no period of time has the moral and po- 
litical world been Butyect to such violent con- 
vulsions and rapid changes, as during the ex* 
istence of the present generation. We have 
lived, indeed, amidst the shock of conflicting 
opinions, the paroxysms of warfare, and the 
convulsive throes of expiring empires ; and the 
spirit of disaffection is still in fermentation. 
But among all the “turns out” for constitution- 
t making, none excited greater attention than 
that of Greece, although its effects were more 
locally restricted than those of the grander ex- 
plosions in France, Poland, Spain, and Italy. 
During the struggle it was somewhat difficult 
to get a true opinion upon the question ; for 
while the Miso-Ilellenists were confined in 
number, the Phil- Hellenists comprehended, in 
addition to zealous and principled well-wishers, 
all the radical levellers of Europe. The first 
class recited the acts of barbarity, perfidy, and 
atrocity, by which the Greeks proved their 
utter want of faith, honour, and morals. The 
second, with ideas preoccupied by their own 
imaginations, consider them as the worthy de- 
scendants of the heroes and sages of old ; and 
while one party allows them no virtue, the 
other will acknowledge in them no vice. Both 
these opinions are absurdly erroneous; they 
have strong capacities for both, and the infer- 
ences have been so sweeping and conclusive 
as materially to injure their cause. Thus, 
many a panting hero volunteered to join their 
standard, heated more by classical enthusiasm 
and captious vanity, than by a rational view of 
his undertaking; and quitting the well-organ- 
ized services of the most intellectual and civil- 
ized nations of Europe, fondly dreamed of par- 
ticipating in the glory of again rearing on the 
sacred shores of Greece a political structure 
worthy of Solon or Lycurgus, and extravagant 
ly expected that neither a Socrates, a Codr us, 
a Leonidas, nor a Demosthenes, would be want- 
ing. Those who went abroad with such vision- 
ary ideas, and they were not a few, were 
bitterly disappointed; and returning home, 
some of them, like Stanhope, wrote dismal Je- 
remiads to prove the total unworthiness of the 
present race. 

But a marvellous igorance still pervades Eu- 
rope as-to the real merits of the contest, because, 
in the excitement of the moment, little would 
gain credit, but what was exaggerated against 
me Turks, and grossly exaggerated in favour 
of those who, in the mass, might very properly 


be termed the mongrel Greeks. The farmer 
are undoubtedly a besotted, tyrannical, and con- 
temptible squad, as a people ; but the latter are 
also less remarkable for any good quality, tfcu 
for cowardice, treachery, perjury, and cracky, 
— vices so far from resulting, as their adrocatei 
pretend, from the slavery they have undergone, 
that they were distinguished for them before 
the Turks became their masters. To a keg 
line of sanguinary, vindictive, rapacious, am 
weak emperors, succeeded the barbarous des- 
potism and diabolical policy of the ran m- 
public of Venice; and so degraded had these 
descendants of Pericles, Conan, Ly sander, and 
Miltiades become, that, besides the decay of 
their moral energies, they had already lost 
many branches of elementary knowledge ; and 
the architecture, sculpture, medals, paintings, 
and literature of the later Greeks, form a 
shamful contrast to those of their illustrious 
ancestors. The public character, therefore, c£ 
the contending parties cannot be held in high 
estimation — but among the individuals of the 
two people there is a remarkable difference ; 
and it is found the Turks are the favourites of 
most of those who have sojourned among them, 
while the Greeks are generally upheld by en- 
thusiasts acting under the stimuli of classical 
prejudices and religious feeling ; and in tree 
sectarian style, the Tatter nourished their opin- 
ions, and anathematized those of the other party, 
till to be anti-Greek was synonymous with 
anti-Christian, — although it would puzzle 
many of the same enthusiasts to point out the 
quantum of real Christianity existing in the 
Greek worship, or prove whether it is less idola- 
trous than that of the Turks. Throughout 
the late Lord Byron’s letters, journals, and con- 
versation, he almost invariably prefers the 
Turks to the Greeks; while in his poetry he 
whole energies are employed to laud the latter : 
the first resulted from his experience, the se- 
cond was artificially inducted by education. 
The harrowing atrocities committed by the 
belligerents have been made a mode of compari- 
son to estimate their morality by ; but the 
statements have been much too ex-parte, and 
the special pleading too imaginary, to admit of 
a just verdict. The Turks fold never recourse 
to the press to refute the amplified reports of 
the enormities which were circulated agasst 
them as well by the Greeks in Germany and 
in France, as by the holders of Greek scrip in 
England, for the double purpose of executing 
a crusade and raising funds, — assaulting at 
once the compassion and credulity of the public. 
Now, though the brutality on both sides was 
so disgusting as to make us — who were oo t be 
spot — wish that, like the Kilkenny cats, the 
parties would eat each other up, — we mu 
confess, however unpalatable to that immaca- 
late Hellenian, Mister Joseph Hume, that the 
balanceof infraction of capitulations, indiscrimi- 
nate butchery, and refinement in cruelty, is t* 
the side of the Greeks. And we may also 
whisper to him, as well as to a few others 
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misled by a knot of Ionian islanders who were of war augmented, without any real advan- 
baffled in their designs of pocketing the reve- tage to the cause of liberation, by the predate- 
nues of those states, that the cause, however ry inroads of the insurgent privateers, and the 
holy % was all but lost by the folly, ignorance, barefaced piracies they recklessly committed, 
md mismanagement, which appeared in the We, therefore, considered the construction of 
whole expenditure of the Greek loan. an independent Greek nation as not only im- 

It is true, that the very note of preparation, probable, but impracticable, the natives of 
Greek insurrection /” carries an amazing each petty state differing as much from each 
^repossession in it; and the active mind revels other as they do from the Turks; and their 
n all the recollections of that beautiful and statesmen being as turbulent as they are varia- 
nteresting country — in the fields of Marathon ble, and as artful as they are specious. Re- 
tnd Platcea, the pass of Thermopylas, the cent facts oblige us to Tetain this opinion — for 
ihoresof Salamis,and the crags of Pindus and after foreign powers had settled the war for 
Olympus— them, their time has been lo6t in squabbles 

“ rroKvS» t (»Sog Ovkvf**ou” and murders ; and though our ministers have 

Sut the professed object of the movement was kindly made England a guarantee for two mil- 
arnished to our own view of the affair, by a lions sterling, to place a German dwarf on the 
►ersonal knowledge that a stream of Russian mock throne, and have bought for him, of the 
nfluence was poured through every ramifica- Turks, a boundary line for another half-million, 
ion of the transaction. *Tis true that, after that he may repose in safety, we predict that 
he foul murder of Czerni-Georgi, this was dis- it will yet be some time before property is re- 
laimed with due diplomatic gravity ; but spected in Greece. 

without taxing the autocrat as being the whole But we must now quit the considerations 
ause of the rebellion, we can positively assert into which we have been drawn, and show, 
lat his being the head of the Greek church, that while we entertain no very high opinion 
ie conduct of Strogonoff at Constantinople, of the Greeks, as a nation, we are desirous of 
le intrigues of old Capo dTstria, the menacing appreciating the high merit of some indivi- 
rmv of 150,000 Muscovites on the borders of duals. We have witnessed various instances of 
'urkey, and the Russian officers scattered admirable devotion and patriotism ; and while 
bout Greece, certainly maintained the cause, many were distinguished by sagacity and cour- 
s for ourselves when the rising had actually age, others, possessing wealth and comfort, 
iken place, we most heartily prayed for its ruined themselves by generous contributions to 
iccess, but without shutting our eyes to the the cause. It is the exploits of one of these 
uth, that an independent state was not likely heroes, Constantine KanaTis, that we are now 
► be a consequence. We, of course, never about to relate, — and the story will be told in 
aagined that a nation, sunk in the degrade- very nearly his own words. We should ob- 
on of slavery was at once to cast off the bru- serve, that, at the time of which we shall 
Tying effects of such a state and emerge in speak, the Greek fleet consisted of about 180 
gh civilization; but we could not help view- vessels, of various sizes, and was manned by 
g the point at issue very much in the light from 15 to 20,000 seamen. These ships were 
a mere change of masters for the oppressed, chiefly fitted out by the spirited natives of 
id likely to form an addition to the already Hydra, Spezzia, Psara, and Samos; but though > 
lormous preponderance of Russia in Europe, the naval prowess of the insurgents was loudly 
hen the barefaced falsehoods which were bruited, it was but little superior to that of the 
umped over Europe were of a nature to in- Turks, who are, perhaps, the mo6t contempti- 
ice distrust and circumspection : we were on ble maritime enemies that can possibly be 
e spot, and knew of but few of those brilliant found afloat. Instead of a decided plan of ope- 
ctories with which the papers, theatres, and rations, the patriot sailors took to piracy, and 
noramas of London teemed ; and in spite of no other idea of conquering the naval force of 
3 enemy being both indolent and incapable, the incautious Ottoman than by fireships, 
is probable that, but for the secret agency of which, as an exclusive mode of warfare, must 
issia, and the affair of Navarino, the cause be condemned; while against the Turks, whom 
>uld have been lost by cowardice, disaffec- a strict fatalism renders singularly callous and 
m, and want of talent Nor were the re- careless of human life, it is inefficient 
irees of the insurgents so indifferent as to The atrocious massacre at Scio, in the sum- 
ologize for the inefficiency of their opera- mer of 1822, had struck fury into the minds of 
ns. Many of the islands had long enjoyed the Greeks who were cruising in the vicinity ; 
literal freedom, insomuch that they entered but their leaders did not seem to partake the 
i arena with a powerful fleet of ships, and a feeling, if we may judge by their discreditable 
re of wealth acquired by unrestricted com- inactivity. But that horrid carnage had hard- 
ircial intercourse with European countries. 1 y ceased, when it was reserved for Kanaris 
le Turkish army in the Morea was barely to deal retribution upon Borne of the perpetra- 
)0 men, and yet it gave ample employment tors. 

ten tiroes that number of Greeks; and Towards the close of the Ramadam, the 
ilst a disgraceful inertness stigmatized Greek squadron returned to their respective 
st of their military proceedings, the horrors ports, without having made any serious dispo- 
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sition to attack the Turkish fleet at Scio, 
although they had twice entered the strait 
which divides that island from Asia Minor, for 
the purpose. It was on the last of these oc- 
casions, while losing sight of the enemy in 
the distance, that the idea first struck Kana- 
ris, that all had not been done which ought to 
have been, and of the possibility of destroying 
some of the ships single-handed by surprise. 
While pacing his deck he matured a plan, and 
immediately on bis arrival at Psara, made a 
proposal to his superiors, which was most 
readily acceded to. ' 

Previous to this, Kanaris had commanded the 
Platoff tire-ship, with such credit as to have 
gained general notice; and in the retreat 
through the Spalmador passage, he dropped 
astern of his companions, backed his main top- 
sail, and was the last out of the straits, a sta- 
tion of his own choice, in order, he said, to 
protect the rear of the fleet This afforded 
him an opportunity of observing the sluggish- 
ness of the larger ships of the enemy ; and 
from that moment he felt so thoroughly per- 
suaded of success, that he resolved to venture 
at all hazards, notwithstanding two other ves- 
sels, commanded by Nicolao Apostolo, the ad- 
miral's son, had failed but a very short time 
before, owing, it was thought, to their being 
fired too soon. 

Hearing the intention of Kanaris, the cap- 
tain of a Hydriot brig, Andrea Pepino, volun- 
teered his services to accompany him, and was 
accepted. Their two vessels were carefully 
fitted for the deadly purpose, and manned with 
picked crews of twenty-three men each. The 
combustibles were of the most inflammable 
and inextinguishable description ; and two 
large swift-rowing boats were given them to 
effect their escape in. Thus equipped, they 
v sailed for the port of Kaloni, in Mytilene, in 
order, from its advantageous position to the 
northward of Scio, to await there the opportu- 
nity of the first northerly wind for carrying 
their project into execution, as well as to cre- 
ate less suspicion by coming from that quarter. 

, Owing to light, baffling winds, they were 
three days on their passage to Kaloni, and it 
was not till the third day after that they got a 
breeze suitable to their wishes. In the mean- 
time they amused themselves, fishing and 
sporting in and about the harbour. 

On Wednesday, the 19th of June, at noon 
(the sixth day from Psara), they sailed, with a 
steady breeze from the N.E., steering direct 
for Spalmador island, intending to get within 
the straits of Scio as soon after dusk as possible. 
On nearing Spalmador, they got sight of the 
look-out Turkish squadron of five sail, (three 
brigs and two schooners,) cruising to the north- 
ward of the island ; on which they hauled up 
and shaped a course as if bound into Smyrna, 
but kept the yards fine, to check the vessel's 
way as much as possible. This deception 
answered, for so little did the Turks under- 
stand their duty as cruisers, that they made no 


d ispoeition to follow. Another difficulty vmt 
an English man-of-war hove in sight, bond 
into the gulf, and Kanaris was well aware of 
the vigilance which British sailors use; he 
was, therefore, however perilous, under the 
necessity of showing his colours to her, hot be 
hauled them down again immediately after, to 
prevent their being made out by the Turks. 

At sunset be bad lost sight of the Turks be- 
hind Karabouna, on which he altered ba 
course, and rounded the cape, keeping the 
main close on board. As he approached the 
entrance of the straits the wind gradually died 
away; and when abreast of Green bland, 
about 10 p. m. it fell nearly calm. Pepino, 
the Hydriot captain, bailed him at this time, 
and asked Kanaris, “ What do you intend do- 
ing 1 do you think it safe to go on 1 the wiad 
i3 very light; will it not be better to give it 
up for to-night, and take a more favourable 
opportunity 1 If we get becalmed inside the 
islands, the chances will be against our get- 
ting out again." Kanaris boldly replied, “there 
is nothing to fear; we shall have a breea 
presently, and we have some time yet till day- 
light." A short time after, the Hydriot hailed 
him again to the same effect, and be answered, 
with something of asperity io his tone, “Its 
my intention to proceed, come what may; 1 
will either do the business at once, or not at 
all." Some of Kanaris's crew now began to 
feel dissatisfied ; and, hearing them mutte 
about the chances of being taken, and that h 
would be better to make the attempt on aose 
other night, he called them aft, and upbraided 
them with their wavering : “ Did I ask you to 
come with me 1" demanded he ; “ was it rat 
your own voluntary choice 1 Did not ye beg 
of me to take ye 1 If ye are tired of the fhipg 
already, and want to get home again, ye had 
better jump overboard and be off at once ; and 
if that won't please ye, I must declare that ye 
are all under my command, and if one of you 
dare open your mouths again on the subject 
I will cut his throat that instant.” Free 
that moment he had no further trouble with 
them, and they obeyed every order impli- 
citly. 

On nearing Hippo island, the five look-out 
cruisers were observed to leeward of Spalraa- 
dor, standing across towards the main, on the 
larboard tack ; and a large ship on the oppo- 
site tack, was seen in the middle of the chan- 
nel. This ship showed a light, which was 
answered by the others, each of whom showed 
one. This was a ticklish moment ; Kanaris 
braced his yards in, and kept them pointed as 
near as the wind would allow, and on towards 
the Turks, to prevent their seeing him. The 
land here being very high, by keeping close 
under it, he luckily passed unperceived, and 
the breeze freshening up again, aooo canid 
him out of sight. 

To leeward of Hippo island the land trends 
down to a low point, off which lies a shoal 
which he bordered on as close as the lead would 
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lerrait, till, having rounded it, he braced sharp 
ip, and hauled directly across for the town of 
3cio. When about mid-channel over he saw 
he Turkish fleet with their lights up for the 
'estival of “ the Bairam : “ Look, my lads !” 
said he to his crew, “ those fellows shall have 
setter lights before their feasting is over.” 
But the body of them were rather on his 
veather-bow, owing to the wind having drawn 
nore to the N. W. off the hills of Scio. This 
vas unfortunate, as Kanaris had allowed for 
muling his wind from the shoal-point suffi- 
cient room for passing to windward of the 
vhole, from whence he intended to bear up 
ind choose his object Two of the largest 
hips, however, being the leewardmost, still 
aid within his reach, and be stood towards 
hem, while they, having no suspicion of an 
snemy eluding the vigilance of their looks-out, 
lupposed they were vessels belonging to their 
>wn fleet It was about two in the morning, 
vhen the weathermost ship of the two, which 
iroved to be the Capudan Pasha, hailed Kana- 
is as he approached, who, without making re- 
dy, steadily continued his course. Pepino, 
he Hydriot now grappled this ship on the lar- 
ward side, and applying the fire there, spread 
consternation on board ; but she was injudi- 
ciously placed, and unfortunately kindled too 
won, so that the prodigious efforts of the Turk- 
sh crew at length succeeded in disengaging 
ler, after which she was sunk. This was but 
i momentary respite for the Capudan Pasha, 
‘or in a few minutes Kanaris laid him aboard 
ithwart his bowsprit and in that position set 
ire to the fatal train. In the panic, no sort of 
ipposition was made, nor were there many 
)eople apparently now upon her decks: but 
iotwithstanding, Kanaris, feeling anxious to 
scape, hurried his men into the boat ; one of 
iiem, however, a fellow full of humour, 
legged to stop a little, something having just 
iccurred to him, which he said he wished to 
ell the Turks, and catching up the trumpet, 
ie bawled out — “There is a fire for you — put 
t out if you can.” This timely joke added 
considerably to the spirits and confidence of 
he Greeks; and they pulled away before the 
vind to escape by the southern end of the 
straits, where, meeting no impediment, they 
irrived by daylight At about 10 a. m. they 
jot on board one of their cruisers off the little 
sle of Veneccia, and at sunset anchored at 
Ps&ra, amidst the loud acclamations of their 
compatriots. 

In the mean time the flames spread over 
he ill-fated line-of-battle ship with such rapi- 
lity, that every effort to save her was utterly 
iseless; and within three quarters of an hour 
she blew up with a deafening explosion. The 
Japudan Pasha, though severely wounded, 
was unwilling to quit his ship, but as the fire 
increased, his officers forced him into a boat 
ilongside; a mast, however, which imme- 
1 lately fell, wounded him mortally on the 
head, and sunk the boat He was brought 


ashore on part of the wreck ; and expired with- 
in an hour after; and at 10 o’clock the next 
morning, at the very moment that Kanaris had 
accomplished his escape, was buried in the 
castle of Scio. With the crew, and the pri- 
soners on board, among whom were about 80 
Greek women, there were upwards of 1200 
people destroyed. 

This success led to a second expedition. 
On the arrival of the Turkish fleet off Tene- 
doe, the Greek cruisers having previously 
quitted the coasts and returned to their respec- 
tive ports, Kanaris was appointed to disturb 
them. Having made all bis arrangements, he 
sailed from Psara on Friday the 8th of No- 
vember, 1822, at sunset, with two well-equip- 
ped fire-vessels, the one a brig called the Empe- 
ror Alexander,* carrying 21 men, including 
himself, and the greater part of whom had 
served under him in the former expedition to 
Scio ; tho other, a small coasting saccoleva, as 
a better deception than two square-rigged ves- 
sels, with the same number of hands, com- 
manded by Giorgio Nicolas Brastanos. Two 
settees accompanied them as an escort, the 
largest having 34 men and 8 guns, the small- 
est 28 men and 3 guns, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving them on board on the completion of 
their enterprize. Accordingly, on the noon 
of Saturday, the 9th, they were off Cape Sigri, 
in Mytilene, with light airs from the south- 
ward, having run about forty-five miles since 
the preceding evening at sunset 

At the close of day they were about half 
way between Sigri and Cape Baba, steering for 
the latter, when the wind freshening gradu- 
ally, the saccoleva was taken in tow. Having 
arrived off Cape Baba, the two settees were 
sent away to rendezvous to the S.W. of Tene- 
dos, within sight of the anchorage ; there to 
wait, and, in the event of success, to make 
the best of their way, immediately that they 
observed the fire break out, to the edge of the 
great shoal on the east side of Lemnos, where 
Kanaris intended to pull, under the idea of 
escaping pursuit, if chased by Turkish fri- 
gates, by getting into shallow water. If no 
fire was perceived, then they were to take it 
for granted the fleet was not at Tenedos, in 
which case Kanaris was to run on through the 
roadstead to Imbro, where the settees were to 
rejoin him, and from thence concert further 
measures against uhe fleet in the Dardanelles. 

Having parted company with the settees, 
Kanaris hauled in close under the land, keep- 
ing it as close aboard as possible, to prevent 
being seen by the Turkish look-out ships. 
They passed a corvette standing off on the lar- 
board tack ; but as she paid no attention to him, 
they supposed her to be French. At eleven 
he was obliged to cast off the tow, the breeze 

* In addition to our former remarks, it is seen, that 
both the vessels command* d by Kanaris hud Russian 
names. And there were many houses which we visited 
in the islands ornamented with portraits of the Emperor 
Alexander, a proof Uiat he was held as a patron 
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having freshened considerably ; and, to enable Fire away! sinl$ her!” with other criescf 
the saccoleva to keep up, he took in bis top- terror. A great many of them at the sm 

f allant-saila, going between six and seven time leaped into a boat astern; but when ooce 
nots. Kanaris was alongside, no eflbrt «u made, 

About midnight they saw Tenedos ; and a few nor even a musket fired'at him. 
minutes afterwards observed three Turkish fri- Just as he was approaching his object fa- 
gates under easy sail standiog off on the larboard naris sent his men into the boat oo the kr- 
tack. These our hero passed astern of unper- board side of the brig, sitting himself oo the 
ceived, by bugging the shore close on board, larboard gunwale, from whence he conned, m 
To the northward of Scorpiata a long shoal she was steered to her destined position; and 
runs of£ which obliged him to keep a greater when thoroughly grappled fast, lighted the 
offing; and as he drew out from under the train from the boat, and hailed the Turk- 
land, the frigates tacked, and one of them set “ We are no Austrians — (a report having 
her foresail as if to chase him. But this was reached him that he wore Austrian colours it 
only an inference; for the Turks, ignorant of Scio) — nor pirates, but true Psaraotesaod the 
what was being wafted against them in the same that burnt your Capudan Pasha at Sciof 
darkness, took no other notice of them. In a The flames flew fore and aft in an instant, tad 
few minutes more, Kaoaris discovered the the breeze being very fresh, they cooimuni- 
lightsof the flag-ship; and in about a quarter cated almost as rapidly with the Turk, whence 
of an hour plainly distinguished three huge the most dreadful shrieks and yells were do* 
line-of-battie ships riding towards the main proceeding from people who were shortly silea: 
land, with their heads to the westward, and for ever. 

the wind on the larboard beam, owing to a The same instant that his own vessel wn 
strong current setting to windward through kindled, Kanaris had the mortification of per- 
the roadstead out of the Dardanelles. The ceiving that the saccoleva was very improper- 
frigates and small craft were lying more in ly tired. Being lighted too soon, as at Scio a 
shore, near tho Troad, relying on the look-out the instance of the Hydriot, the vessel did not 
squadron for protection. get a thorough hold, and broke adrift without 

, The saccoleva being still astern, and Kana- accomplishing her object This was just whsi 
ris perceiving that the ship with the lights he anticipated, and to prevent the probability 
aboard (which he therefore took to be the flag) of which he had so nobly resigned bis own 
lay to leeward of the nearest line-of-battle claim to Captain Brastanos. No sooner hid 
ship, and that to get at her he must pass with- he shoved oil* in his boat, than he observed i 
in hail of the latter, he decided on assigning Turkish frigate steering directly towards him, 
the nearest ship, as the least difficult, to the and to avoid her he stood close in to the town 
saccoleva, in order that he might not be ac- of Teuedos, where she lost tight of him under 
cused of acting unfairly, and that, by not the land, which he kept close on board, puh- 
lighting his own vessel first, his companion ing head to wind, and when clear of the souiii 
might nave a better chance of succeeding, point of the island, tossed up his mast and 
Besides which, he drily observed, the first in made sail for Lemnos, where, with the assist- 
command was always his quarry. ance of their oars and a good breeze, they ar* 

Having thus decided, he stood direct for his rived by eight o’clock. When abreast of' the 
unsuspecting prey. Fortunately the first ship eastern point, about half an hour after he bad 
paid no attention to him, though he passed so quitted the fire-ship, he observed the lioe-cf- 
near as to hear the voices of her crew: but battte ship entirely in flames; her three mists, 
instantly afterwards he was hailed by the se- as he said, burning “like three candles.” Tse 
cond, who, on receiving no answer, fired two other ships of the fleet were firing guns, and. 
shot at him, one of which went through the in the greatest confusion, falling oo buard <*»* 
head of his mainsail, and a third shot was fired each other, some with their cables cut, other* 
from the other ship at the saccoleva. To pre- with their sails loose, and some apparently &a 
veut the chance of cutting away his running the shoal. There being a swell ou,andafrHa 
gear, Kanaris racked the halliards and ties breeze, much distress and mischief uu»t hive 
aloft, and in this manner, with full way on ensued. The light of the brilliant flames es- 
him, and a fresh breeze, going six or seven abled him clearly to distinguish the ditferefit 
knots, he ran his vessel on board, stem on to objects. It was about three o’clock on Sunday 
the larboard bow of h is antagonist, under the morning of the 10th when be laid kisdesoUt* 
forechains, his bowsprit luckily going in to one ing brig alongside. 

of the ports. It was his original intention to Finding the two settees punctual to _th«r 
h*ve steered for her spritsail-yard, but observing rendezvous off* Lemnos, Kanaris immediately 
her lying broadside on, ne was afraid the fire went on board, aud there being no signs 
would be too much ahead, and therefore steer- the other boat with the crew of the gaccwevs. 
ed a course for her foremast As he drew he sent the settee appointed as her escort to 
near her, he perceived a multitude of people look out to windward of Tenedos, while I* 
on her pocp, all in fright and confusion, call- bore up towards the N.E. end of the bIiw 

ing aloud to their prophet, and exclaming, to be ready in case the boat should have rowtd 

“&he is a fire-ship! a pirate! an infidel! through the roadstead, and had come octal 
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hat end. In about an hour after the sacco- 
eva’s settee made signal of having picked up 
he boat, upon which they both made sail to 
he westward, undisturbed by any of the im- 
>ecile cruisers of their enemy, whose frigates, 
vith common attention, ought to have caught 
hem. The whole of this enterprize was so 
ibly and suddenly executed, that not the 
nost trifling casualty occurred to the Greeks, 
ind every man returned to Psara without a 
lair of his head singed. Contrary winds de- 
tined the settees at S. Giorgio di Skyros 
bree days, where they were received with 
be greatest joy and hospitality by their coun- 
rymen. The next evening Brastanos reached 
^jara, and the following morning Kanaris re- 
amed into port, under a salute from every 
un in the island. On landing, he was met 
y a procession, which conducted him to the 
hurch, where a public and solemn thanks- 
iving was offered up to the Most High, for the 
access which had attended their hero’s under- 
aking. 

Kanaris afterwards attempted to set aTurk- 
ih ship on fire in the day-time, and while 
nder sail; but his vessel falling astern, he 
lissed his aim, and was obliged to retreat 
nth the utmost precipitation to effect his 
scape, two of his men being killed, and him- 
?lf wounded in the hand. 

In 1824, the capture of Psara by the Turk- 
ih Admiral, and its recapture by the Psara- 
te sailors, gave ample employment to the 
nergies of Kanaris, who was at every post 
rherc he could be serviceable. In August of the 
iraeyear, the Ottoman forces having made a 
escenton Samos, a Greek squadron, under the 
ammand ofGiorgiusTaktouri, advanced tore- 
eve that important island, when several skir- 
lishes took place. On the morning of the 16th, 
le Pasha stood out with twenty-two ships and 
?ssels, and Taktouri met him with sixteen 
nder his own flag, and some vessels com- 
anded by Kanaris, who had a sort of roving 
Mnmission. An obstinate combat ensued, in 
hich our hero tried all his art to hook an 
lemy, without being able to close. The 
'urks were, however, thrown into disorder 
id retreated. But on the following morning 
ley again approached under a leading breeze, 
l which the Greek admiral ordered all bis 
re-ships to make sail, under the escort of the 
ifferent ships of war, and there was every 
ppearance of both sides figbtingto extremity. 
At 10 a.m., the brulot of Captain Demetrius 
lpli approached a heavy frigate and grappled 
ith her, but by the freshness of the breeze 
id the assistance of some galleys, she escaped 
ie impending danger. Though this attempt 
as unsuccessful, it afforded the daring Kana- 
san opportunity of coming up with the same 
igate, and he succeeded by 11 o’clock in 
rappling her whilst under full sail. In an 
wfully short space of time she was all in 
imes ; and the devouring element penetrat- 
rr quickly to the magazine, she blew up with 
^Museum — V ol. XXIII. 


| a horrid crash, not only launching her own 
600 men into eternity, but proving fatal to 
several vessels inshore of her. On this bril- 
liant occasion, Kanaris lost only two ofhis crew. 

Kanaris is a modest man, of plain manners, 
and great apparent sincerity, requiring to be 
drawn out before the foregoing particulars 
could be elicited from him. He is the master 
of a merchant vessel, and occasionally acts as 
pilot to foreign vessels, a duty for which he is 
admirably circulated, from his perfect know- 
ledge of the Archipelago. He is poor, but 
contented, being happy that he lives as re- 
spectably as any of his relations, and that he 
has not lost ground since he began the world. 
He has a wife and two children ; the former 
takes a pride in her husband’s career, and in the 
young Constantine they fondly predict an orna- 
ment to the islands. When requested to sit for 
his portrait, (now in our possession), he smiled, 
saying, they must make the picture very ugly 
to be like him, “ unless the artist could catch 
him setting fire to the train of a brulot” 


From the Athenaeum. 

THE DUCHESS OF BERRI * 

Of this work, which is to appear simulta- 
neously in Paris and London, in French and in 
English, we have been fortunate enough to 
secure some of the proof sheets. Upon its 
high interest we need not enlarge: the per- 
sonal adventures of the Princess— her jour- 
neyings on foot and on horseback, in disguise 
and in her own character, her mental and 
bodily sufferings, her hopes and her despair, 
are a romance, and seem to belong to another 
age : they recall the wanderings and the 
perils of our own Charles Edward, with all 
the additional interest which must attach to the 
daring and the suffering of a woman. 

The volume opens with a brief historical 
sketch of the position of France in relation to 
Europe, and of La Vendee to France, when the 
Duchess ventured to throw herself upon the 
country, and hazard the fortunes of a civil war. 
The peculiar position of La Vendee, its old 
Bourbon prejudices, with the clashing inte- 
rests of the new proprieters, the liberal feelings 
of the conscript soldiers, and the enlarged 
views and interest consequent on trade and 
manufuctures which had penetrated the coun- 
try by the roads made by NapQleon, are here 
traced with great fidelity. In 1794, the whole 
country was occupied by seigneurs and their 
serfs — nobles and farmers — almost to a man 
Bourbonists ; but in 18 : ^2 the purchasers of the 
national property — the returned conscript sol- 
diers, the merchants and traders, were with and 
for the revolution ; upon the line of the great 
roads, where information had spread, the peo- 
ple, says the General, are liberal in opinion, 


* The Puchesa of Berri in La Vendee. By General 
Dt'rmnnrnurt 
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but “ this feeling cools in proportion as you ad- 
vance on either side, into the less frequented 
parts of the country." 

General Dermoncourt is of opinion, that the 
government of Lous-Philippe was not anxious, 
in the first instance, to qmet La Vendee — the 
troubles there served to distract public atten- 
tion from the temporising foreign policy of the 
ministry ; therefore, General Ln marque was 
superseded in command by General Bonnet; 
but as this latter was equally firm and resolute, 
he too refused to temporise according to in- 
structions, sent in his resignation, and was 
succeeded by Solignac. But the time arriv- 
ed when the insurrection was to be put down, 
and General Dermoncourt was appointed to 
command the military subdivision at Nantes. 

< At my time of life, (says the General,) a man 
may speak of himself with the same freedom aa 
of another — and my appointment was proof that 
the ministers intended no longer to temporise with 
the insurgents. Forty-four years of service in 
Europe, in Asia, in America, and in Africa — the 
giant battles in which I have shared, and compar- 
ed with which our battles of the present day are 
utterly insignificant, have made me careless of life, 
and the sword fit lightly to my hand. Moreover, 
my disgrace under the restoration — the active part 
I took in the conspiracy of Belfort, in which I 
was near losing my head — and the promptitude 
with which I offered my services to the provision- 
al government of July, 1830, constituted a sure 
moral pledge to the government, of the zeal with 
which 1 would smite the Chouans. 

The peculiar nature of Vendean warfare, 
with which the General was familiar, is related 
in a very graphic and spirited manner: 

A Vendean, as I have already stated, confounds 
every strategic calculation of the military art, es- 
pecially those made for open plains. 

As for the army, which you expect every minute 
to encounter, it vanishes like smoke, for in truth 
it has no existence. 

When a day is fixed to strike a blow, at day- 
break, or even during the night, the tocsin, is 
sounded in the village fixed on as the point of 
union. The neighbouring villages reply in the 
same manner; the villagers quit their cottages if 
it be in the night, or their ploughs if in the day, 
throwing upon their shoulder the gun, which they 
scarcely ever quit, stuff cartridges into their belt, 
tie their handkerchief round a broad-brimmed hat, 
which shades their sun-hurnt countenance, stop 
at their church to utter a short prayer, then wend 
their way from all parts of the country to the 
common centre, inspired with a twofold faith in 
God, and in the justice of their cause. Then 
come their chiefs, who acquaint them with the 
cause of their being assembled ; and if it is to 
attack some patriot column, they state the road 
which the column will pursue, and the hour it 
will pass. Then when this information is well 
understood by all, the chief in command gives 
them the plan of the battle in the following 
words : 

“ Scatter yourselves, my fine fellows !” 


Then each breaks, not from the ranks, tafrsa 
the group— marches off his own way, pntai 
onward with precaution and in alienee, lodm 
short time every tree, every bosh, every if 
furze bordering either side of the high routers- 
ceals a peasant, with a gun in one hand sad ex- 
porting himself with the other, crouched lin 
wild beast, without motion, and scarcely brac- 
ing. 

Meanwhile, the patriot column uneasy it ti* 
thought of some unknown danger, sdvuu»& 
wards the defile, preceded by scouts, who pw 
without seeing, touch without feeling, sod at 
allowed to go by scathless ; but the moment h 
detachment is in the midst of the past,jin)e«i 
in between two sloping banks, as if it wen Kits 
immense rut, and unable to deploy either to & 
right or to the left, — a signal is given at one ex- 
tremity, and is repeated -along the whole finerf 
ambuscade, to signify, that each is athisptf; 
then a human cry succeeds — one of wararJef 
death. In an instant, each bush, each tef: d 
furze, glares with a sudden flash, and a shorn* i 
balls strikes whole files of soldiers to the eri 
without their being able to peroeire the eneas 
u ho slaughter them. The dead and wounded hi 
piled upon each other on the road ; andtftk 
column is not thrown into disorder, and t? 
voices of the officers are heard above the finrt- 
if, in short, the troops attempt to grapple body fr 
body with their assailants, who strike witbss 
showing themselves, — if they climb the tkx, 
like a glacis, and scale the hedge, like a wall, tk 
peasants have already had time to retire behind i 
second inclosure, whence the invisible firing i? 
commences as murderous as before. Shoakl&r 
second hedge be stormed, in the same manner, ts, 
twenty, a hundred similar intrenchments dfa 
successive shelter to this destructive retreat; fa 
the country is thus divided for the security of 6* 
children of the soil, which seems to show • m 
ternal solicitude for their preservation, by offers 
them a shelter everywhere, and their enecia 
everywhere a grave. 

What I have just stated explains how tbc pre- 
vention, whieh had conquered fourteen armies 
commanded by kings and princes, could new 
pacify La V endee, kept in a state of rebellion b* 
a few peasants ; and how Napoleon, who dicta*.’ 
his will to the whole of Europe, could never r?* 
ceed ip getting his oVders executed in three of tfa 
departments of France. 

The first impression made on the mind d 
the General, from the circumstances here nar- 
rated, are given — “and I saw itmnedjatdr." 
he states, “ that on extensive rising was our 
templated ; the very air brought with it a 
of war, which an old soldier knows by instinct* 
— hut, interesting as all this undoubtedly w* 
must pass it by, to come at once to the persne- 
al adventures of the Duchess. First, only. 
shall give some particulars of those mom* 
and circumstances which influenced the Duri- 
ess to adventure of this chivalrous eat#* 
prize : 

The Duchem having formed the resofotfaa d 
quitting her family and entering France, obtainfa 
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Her arrival at and departure from Piedmont . 


otu the ex-King a letter dated from Edinburgh, 
id addressed to the royalists of France, iu order 
iat these latter might acknowledge Marie-Caro- 
ne Duchess of Berri, as Regent. Having ob- 
ined this letter, the Duchess left England with 
few courtiers who had remained faithful to her. 
i June 1831, she passed through Holland, re- 
amed a day or two at Frankfort, and at May- 
tee. She then crossed Switzerland, entered 
iedmont, and, under the name of the Countess 
igana, at length stopped at Sestri, a small town 
tuated twelve leagues from Genoa, and forming 
irt of the dominions of King Charles Albert. 

Her incognito was, however, quite useless, for 
did not even extend to the individuals by whom 
te was accompanied. She might be traced from 
in to inn, for in every innkeeper's book were to 
; seen the signatures of M. de Menars, M. dc 
uras, and others of her suite. 

The royalists of France, who had been informed 
* the Duchess's approach towards the French 
ontier, covered the roads of Lombardy and Pied- 
ont ; and every body knew the Duchess of Ber- 
under the name of the Countess de Sagana. 
tie herself did not affect concealment Every 
and ay she went to a church, situated about two 
indred paces from her place of residence, on foot, 
id generally through lines of people attracted by 
iriosity, and followed by the same suite that al- 
luded her at Paris. * • * 

The French government was therefore soon 
isde acquainted with the presence of the Duch- 
b in Piedmont, and took offence accordingly. M. 
i Cases, the French consul at Genoa, knew that 
te hotels of that city were crowded with French- 
ten, none of whom came to him to have their 
issports countersigned. The fact is, most of the 
lyalists had obtained passports at foreign em- 
issies, and having for a time become British, 
erman, or Italian subjects, went under assumed 
imes to the embassies of their adopted nations 
present their passports. Thus, at the Hotel of 
[alata, at Genoa, there were a dozen travellers 
'all nations in Europe except France, who, when 
aembled together, spoke nothing but French, 
ith as pure an accent as M. de Cases himself, 
his gave the Consul great uneasiness, and he re- 
rred the matter to his government. A letter 
im the Cabinet of the Tuileries was immedi- 
ely addressed to the Sardinian government cont- 
aining that Charles Albert was nurturing ?con- 
►iracy in his states, which could be directed only 
gainst France. 

Charles Albert then wrote to the Duchess, fo- 
rming her of the political system adopted by 
reign states with regard to France. He informed 
»r that the sovereigns of Europe, too much ha- 
seed themselves by the popular discontent mani- 
sted in their own dominions, would not wage 
ith France a war of principles, in which they 
ould be badly seconded by their own subjects, but 
was their intention to unite against that coun- 
y on the sligheat aggression which could afford 
tern a plausible pretence forgoing so. This long | 
plomatic letter concluded by a polite request, 
te motives for which were stated at length, but 
hich was not less a peremptory order, to quit the 
ardinian states, the residence of the Duchess hav- 


ing become too notorious ; but leave was given to 
return whenever she pleased under a stricter in- 
cognito ; which might enable the King of Sardinia 
to deny to Lous-Philippe her being in his domi- 
nions. 

This letter exasperated the Duchess, whose in- 
dependent and despotic character would lead her 
to undergo any kind of danger and fatigue, rather 
than support the slightest contradiction to her 
will. She could not comprehend how Charles 
Albert, whom she had seen, with epaulets of red 
wool, join as a volunteer the F reneb army des- 
tined to conquer Spuin, could so soon forget the 
kind reception he had met with at the court of 
Charles X. ; and how, eight years after, having 
himself become a king, he could order her to quit 
his dominions. This letter was a source of hu- 
miliation, to which she constantly reverted in her 
conversation with those Frenchmen who went 
to Sestri to receive her orders. 

“ Royalty is disappearing," she said to one of 
them, “ like architecture. My great-grandfather 
built palaces, my grandfather built houses, my 
father built huts, and my brother will no doubt 
build rats’-nests. But, God willing, my son, 
when it comes to his turn, shall build palaces 
again." 

At length the Duchess made up her mind to 
leave Piedmont, pledging herself to the royalists 
whom she had received at Sestri, to enter France 
at their very first call, and the moment they* 
thought a favourable opportunity offered. After 
staying a few days -at Modena, she went through 
Tuscany, and proceeded to Rome. It was at 
this period that the Pope presented Deutz to her. 

The courtiers that surrounded the Duchess 
now advised with all their eloquence, that she 
should throw herself at once upon France. 
The discontent in the south, was represented 
to her as an open rebellion — the fidelity of La 
Vendee as an armed and organized army — the 
republican movements as a royalist revolt. 
All letters pointing out the impolicy of so rash 
a step, were suppressed, and only those sub- 
mitted which tended to encourage this feeling; 
“ and I have letters now before me," says the 
General, “ written with a blindness and impru- 
dence scarcely credible, and by a peer of France, 
whose opinions were, under the circumstances, 
all but peremptory;" and he gives extracts 
from some in cipher, which, however, are 
translated, suppressing the names where the 
publication might compromise parties hitherto 
unknown. Impelled by them, the Duchess re- 
solved to hazard all ; and accordingly the fol- 

0 wing letter was transmitted to the faithful: — 

“ I will make known at Nantes, at Angers, at 
Rennes, and at Lyons, that I am in France. Pre- 
pare to take arms as soon as you receive this 

1 intelligence, which you will probably do from the 
2d to the 3d of May next If the messengers 
should not be able to pass, public report will ac- 
quaint you with my arrival, and you will take 
arms without delay. 

“ Marik-Carolink." 

« April 15th, 1832." 
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On the 21st, the Duchess embarked on 
board the steamer Carlo Alberto. On the 29th 
she was off Marseilles; on that night the in- 
surrection was to break out in the city. 

The weather was, however, unfavorable to a 
landing upon the coast. There was a heavy 
swell, it blew fresh, and an attempt to near the 
land anywhere, except in the roadstead of Mar- 
seilles, would have exposed the vessel to great 
danger. The captain nevertheless offered the 
Duchess to run the risk, but she formally objected 
to it ; requesting only, that a boat might be low- 
ered, as she was resolved to attempt a landing 
The capt in refused for a considerable time to 
comply, but the Duchess was peremptory in her 
orders, and the commander of the steamer had 
now no alternative but to obey : the vessel was 
freighted by Her Royal Highness, and was there- 
fore under her control. Moreover, the reasons she 
gave were sacred : she had, she said, herself fixed 
the hour for the insurrection, and she would not 
fail to be present, lest it should risk the throne of 
her son, and the lives of those who were about to 
hazard all in her cause. 

The captain, therefore, hod the boat lowered : 
two persons entered it with the Duchess — namely , 
M. de Menars and General de Bourmont. The 
rowers took their seats, and the frail bark, sepa- 
rating from the steamer, disappeared between two 
mountains of water, then rose upon the top of a 
wave like a flake of foam. 

It was by a miracle that so slight a vessel re- 
sisted the heavy sea during three hours. The 
Duchess on this occasion was, what she always is 
in real danger, calm and almost gay. She is one 
cf those frail delicate beings whom a breath would 
be supposed to have power to bend, and yet who 
only enjoy existence with a tempest either over 
their head or in their bosom. 

At length the adventurous passengers were 
landed on the coast without being perceived ; for 
the evening had set in. Not daring to enter 
any house, they resolved to pass the night where 
they were. The Duchess, having wrapped her- 
self in a cloak, lay down under the shelter of a 
rock, and fell asleep, while M. de Menars and 
General Bourmont kept watch over her until 
daylight. 

The first glance which the twilight allowed 
them io cast upon the city, satisfied the Duchess 
that her instructions had been followed. The 
white flag had replaced the tricolour upon the 
church of St. Laurent, and the alarm-bell, whose 
deep tones escaped from the old church, now 
vibrated fearfully through the air. It required 
almost the exertion of manual strength to prevent 
the Duchess from entering Marseilles. Her com- 
panions, however, prevailed upon her to wait some 
short time longer. Soon a numerous crowd was 
perceived pressing forward upon the esplanade of 
La Tourette, and looking towards the sea at the 
steamer Carlo Alberto / for a report had been 
spread through the city that the Duchess of Berri 
and General Bourmont were on board of this 
vessel, and that the Regent and the Marshal 
were coming to assist the legitimate movement 
which had just been effected. 

At eight o’clock the adventurous Duchess and 


her companions heard the drums beating to un 
in every part of the city. This continued l3S 
eleven, without any report of fire-arms bring 
mingled with it ; then all was again silent At 
nine, the tricolour flag had resumed its ffc « 
upon St. Laurent's church ; at twelve, the crowd 
assembled on the esplanade of La Tourette dis- 
persed at the sight of the national guard and the 
troops of the line, whose arms the Duchess saw 
upon the terrace glittering in the son's rays. 

At two in the afternoon, a frigate left the har- 
bour, bearing the tricolour flag, and standing out 
under a press of sail. She rapid ty approached the 
steamer, which appeared at about four leagues 
from shore, floating like a buoy upon the wave. 
On seeing this, the Carlo Alberto began le 
move, and soon disappeared in the direction i 
Toulon. 

All these were unfavourable symptoms. 

To have remained any longer where they ftm 
were, would have been the height of imprudence ; 
General Bourmont therefore proposed to He 
Royal Highness to enter a hut which they t a* 
at a little distance, whilst he went on a jooroev 
of discovery. This hut belonged to a charcod- 
burner. 

At four, General Bourmont returned with th 
following intelligence : 

During the whole of the night of tha 29th aid 
the morning of the 30th, mobs of legitimiife 
had assembled and paraded through all parts «t 
the city, carrying a white flag and crying, “Ym 
Henri V !” At three in the morning, some armd 
men had entered the church of St. Laurent afs? 
having obtained the keys by force, and bad pfes*- 
ed the white flag upon it in lieu of the tricot 
Other armed men had proceeded to the Patod* 
and to the watch-house, tom the tricolour 
from them, and dragged it through the mol 
But the greater number had gone to the Priri* 
de Justice, crying, “Vive la Ligne ! Vive H®* 
ri V !” 

A sub-lieutenant of the 13tb, who was the??, 
summoned the crowd to disperse, and, obir- 
fusal to comply, made by its ringleader. Coted 
de Lachaud, he seized the latter by the eofic. 
and, after a violent struggle, dragged him te? 
the guard-house. A general “Mauve qm pntf 
was then heard, and . during the rout three «hr 
individuals were seized ; these turned oat ta te 
M. de Candolle, M. Laget de Podia, sad 5! 
Chevalier. 

The patriotic feelings manifested by the 
jority of the population, and the little sympt& 
these legitimatist demonstrations had excited,** 
of bad augury for the success of the etrterpro? j 
Scarcely two hundred Carlists had taken a pr. 
in the movement, although there were six er ehfc 
thousand in the city ; and it was probable tiit 
the other towns in the south would not rise c- 
less Marseilles, their queen city, set them & 
example. This was disastrous intelligence, ts. 
the Duchess and her little council eagerly «> 
suited as to what was best to be done. A deci- 
sion of some kind was urgent, for their atmd .a 
was very precarious, and the danger inerts** 
every moment. To add to their misfortune. cb 
disappearance of the Carlo Alberto had cot 
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She rests at the Country Seat of a Republican . 


their retreat by sea, and they had therefore only 
a choice of two alternatives left — namely, to pass 
through the country separating the Rhone from 
the Alps, cross these mountains, and descend 
into Piedmont; or, turning westward, to cross 
France in nearly its whole breadth, and take shel- 
ter in La Vendee. This latter plan, though the 
most dangerous of execution, hod at least a 
chance of success in its result, and it was there- 
fore chosen by the Duchess. She declared, that 
as she had entered France, she would not leave 
it, and, with the rapidity always attendant upon 
her resolves, gave orders for immediate departure. 

The Duchess had a friend residing in the 
neighbourhood of Montpellier, upon whose 
fidelity she could depend ; but, as the party 
had neither carriage, nor horse, nor inule, 
there was no alternative but to walk thither, 
and they accordingly started, resolved to make 
the first stage as long as possible. 

The little party now left the sea shore. 
The night was dark, and they could distin- 
guish Marseilles at the other extremity of the 
bay only by its numerous lights, which looked 
like stars. Now and then a murmur arose 
from the agitated city, which, carried forward 
by a gentle and damp breeze, reached the ears 
of the travellers. Then the Duchess would 
turn round, cast a glance towards the city of 
her lost hopes, and again resume her weari- 
some journey with a sigh. 

Presuming that, after the manifestations in 
the city, the high roads would be guarded, 
and that persons of their appearance, travel- 
ling on foot, could not escape observation, it 
was decided that they should proceed through 
the mountains under the conduct of the char- 
coal-burner. After five hours of most fatiguing 
labour, the guide confessed that in the dark- 
ness of the night he had lost his way; the 
Duchess was by this time so utterly exhausted 
that she could proceed no farther : “ she there- 
fore wrapped herself in her warm cloak, kid 
her head upon the portmanteau, and was soon 
as fast asleep as if she had been in the Tuile- 
ries, while her companions kept watch over 
her.” 

At dawn of day the Duchess awoke. The 
instant there was light enough, the guide dis- 
covered his mistake. He had wandered two 
leagues from the path he ought to have follow- 
ed, and to regain which, they would have to 
cross, for the space of a league, a tract of 
>pen country, where they would run the dan- 
ger of being recognized and taken. The 
Duchess perceiving a country seat at a little 
listance, asked to whom it belonged. 

“ To a furious republican, ” the £uide an- 
iwered ; and what is more, he is Maire of the 
Commune.” 

“Very well,” replied the Princess, “con- 
luct me thither.” 

Her companions looked at her with astonish- 
nent. 

** Gentlemen,” she said, in a tone of voice 
he always assumes when her determination 


is irrevocable, turning towards them, and with- 
out giving them time to speak, “ the moment 
is come when we must part. There is less 
danger for us separately, than if we remain 
together. Monsieur de JBourmont, you shall 
receive my orders at Nantes ; proceed thither, 
and wait for me. Monsieur de Menars, do 
you reach Montpellier ; there I will let you 
know where I am. Adieu, gentlemen; I 
wish you a safe journey, and may God be with 
you.” 

On saying this she gave them her hand to 
kiss, and took leave of them. They both 
withdrew, well knowing that remonstrance 
was of no avail. 

On finding herself alone, the Duchess re- 
peated her order to the guide to conduct her 
to the house of the Maire. In a quarter of an 
hour they were in the Maire’s drawing-room ; 
and notice of their arrival having being given 
to the master of the house, he. made his 
appearance in about ten minutes, and the 
Duchess advanced to meet him. 

“Sir,” said she, “you are a republican, I 
know ; but no political opinions can apply to a 
proscribed fugitive. I am the Duchess of 
Berri ; and I am come to ask you for an 
asylum.” 

44 My house is at your service, Madam.” 

“ Your situation enables you to provide me 
with a passport, and I have depended on your 
getting one for me.” 

44 1 will procure you one.” 

44 1 must to-morrow proceed to the neigh- 
bourhood of Montpellier, will you afibrd me 
the means of doing so ! ” 

44 1 will myself conduct you thither.” 

“Now, Sir,” continued the Duchess, hold- 
ing out her hand to him, “order a bed to be 
sot ready for me, and you will see that the 
Duchess of Berri can sleep soundly under the 
roof of a republican.” 

Next evening, the Duchess was near Mont- 
pellier; she had travelled thither, in tho 
M a ire’s char-a-banc , seated by bis side. As 
soon as M. de Menars joined her, prepara- 
tions were made for departure. Her Royal 
Highness and M. de Menars got into a calash ; 
the Marquis de L — , wrapped up in a box-coat, 
took the coachman’s seat ; and the traveller*, 
with regular passports took, enposte , the high 
road from Montpellier to Carcassone. They 
were to stay a day at Toulouse, from which 
town they intended to proceed, by way of Bor- 
deaux, to a chateau situated in the neighbour- 
hood of St Jean d’Angely, belonging to a 
friend of the Marquis de L— -, who answered 
for his fidelity, though he was not aware of the 
visit he was about to receive. It was from 
this chateau tliat the Duchess was to give no- 
tice of her arrival to the legitimatists at Pa- 
ris, and issue her first proclamations in La 
Vendee. 

The facility and quiet with which they had 
travelled from Montpellier to Toulouse, gave 
to the Duchess such a feeling of security, that. 

8i*. 
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The Duchess of Berri . 


on her arrival at the latter city, she made the 
circumstance known to many friends, and re- 
ceived their visits : — 

She, however, left Toulouse the same night ; 
continued her journey next day in an open ca- 
lash ; passed through Bordeaux without stop- 
ping : crossed the Dordogne at Cublac, and, de- 
scending as far as Blay, passed close by the 
walls of that citadel, which she then little 
thought would become so soon the place of 
her captivity. 

In the evening, the carriage stopped before 
the gate of a chateau. The Merquis de L — 
left the coach-box, and rang at the gate with 
the violence of one not inclined to wait The 
loudness of the ring, and the hour at which 
it sounded through the house, brought out the 
master himself. 

“It is I, de L — ,” said the Marquis, on per- 
ceiving him: “open the gate quickly, fori 
bring jrou the Royal Highness the Duchess of 

The master of the house started with sur- 
prise and dismay. 

“ The Duchess of Berri ! ” he stammered 
out : “ what. Madam .” 

“ Yes, she herself— open the gate quickly.” 

“ But you are not aware that I have twenty 
persons in the house ; and that they are all 
assembled in the drawing-room, and ” 

“ Sir,” said the Duchess, opening the blinds 
of the carriage, “have you not, by any chance, 
a female cousin living fifty leagues from this 
place?” 

“Yes, Madam.” 

“Well then, open the gate, and introduce 
me to these twenty persons as your cousin,” 

There was no replying to this ; and the 
master of the house, who had only made these 
objections in his anxiety for the safety of the 
Duchess, instantly opened the gate; the fair 
heroine leapt from the carriage, put her arm 
under his, and proceeded towards the house. 

Meantime, the visitors, when perceiving the 
absence of their host, had most of them with- 
drawn to their bed -rooms; so that the Duchess 
entered with M. de Menars and the Marquis 
de L— , she found only the lady of the house 
and two or three persons with her. The 
introduction was therefore less awkward. 

Next morning the Duchess came down to 
breakfast, underwent her secopd introduction, 
and played her part of cousin so naturally, 
that no one present had the least suspicion of 
her not being so. It happened fortunately, 
that not one of the guests had ever seen her 
before. 

On the following Sunday, the Cure of the 
little commune of S — , to whose flock the in- 
habitants of the chateau belonged, came there, 
as usual, to breakfast; and to him the Duch- 
ess was introduced, as she had been to the 
other guests, as the cousin of the master of 
the house. The Cure advanced to offer his 
respects to her, but stopped suddenly with 


such an air of 'stupefaction, that the Data 
burst out laughing. 

The good priest had been presented Id h 
Duchess of Berri, when she came to Rock 
fort in 1628. 

“ What is there in my cousin’s cnratease 
that makes so strong an impression up® jsu* 
said the master of the house. 

“ Why,” said the Cure stammering, -th 

is Madame ! your — cooain!— Oh! k; : 

is really surprising ! ” 

“ But what is there surprising !* aic t fit 
Duchess, amused at the priest’s emkraa- 
ment 

There is that — Your Royal Highness s- 

I mean that M ’s cousin resembles 

Royal Highness — the fact is, I took you ii- 
and even now — 1 could almost swear that—'’ 
The Duchess laughed like a mad wo* 
At this moment the bell announced breul< 
The Duchess was seated at the breaks 
table opposite the Cure, who, pre-occnpwlt? 
his idea, kept looking at the cause of bit » 
barrassment, and forgot to eat;— or, if his ab- 
sence was mentioned to him, be would on 
his fork to his mouth instinctively, ludinn* 
diately replacing it upon his plate, ticks, 
“ It is incredible ! never did such a Ltea 
exist before.” 

The Duchess remained a week at this a- 
teau, and from thence despatched letters t 
friends in Paris and La Vendee, and kwu 
proclamation to the people, as Regesi i| 
France. But, says the General, 

! The Duchess was acting under a 
illusion, with regard not only to 
tions, but also to public feeling, in the irtaj 
departments. She compared these pm;* 
to those in the south, which a simple jrc* 
mation may rouse into insurrection, sk ! 
single check discourage. The people ef l> 
Vendee are grave, cold, and silent; tk 
slowly and laboriously discuss every 
alternately weighing the chances of wees- 
and of failure. And when the former 
to preponderate in the balance, the 
holds out his hand, says Yes, and dies, i ^ 
cessary, in the fulfilment of his promise. & 
as he knows that Yes and No are to ban'Tf 
of life and death, he is slow in giving 
utterance. 

indeed, many of the Vendean chiefe «' 
receiving an order to take up arms, 
against the proceeding as hopeless and w*, 
OU8 — concluding by assuring the Duchess 
individually they would shed tbcirM f i 
her command, but warning her 
awful responsibility of calling on tbepa* 
try to embark in so desperate aaaifc^ 
even M. de Coislin, whose promises, sip® 
General, had mainly influenced the Dsc:» 
delivered in a long memorial (which is 
in the narrative) against her proceedm^ 
The Duchess, however, haa set her txv 
on the die, and resolved to abide the ck^ 
The following was her reply to M.deCosj 
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“ I have reason to be grieved at the statements 
contained in the note you have sent me. You 
prill call to mind. Sir, the contents of your own 
lespatcbes. It was those despatches, as well as a 
luty I considered sacred, which induced me to 
trust myself to the well-known loyalty of these 
provinces. If I gave orders to assume arms on 
ihe 24th, it was because I felt sure of your parti- 
cipation, and in consequence of positive notes 
Yom the South, and from divers points of France, 

[ should deem my 6au.se for ever lost, were I 
obliged to fly from this country, and I shall natu- 
ally be forced to do so unless arms be assumed 
orthwith. I shall then have no resource left but 
o lament, far from France, my having relied 

00 much upon the promises of those in whose 
avour I have braved every danger in order to 
nlfil mine. I must confess, that, deprived as I 
im of the counsels of Monsieur le Marechal, I 
eel great difficulty in coming to such a resolu- 
ion without him. But I have the assurance 
hat he will be at his post, if he is not there 
ilready. 

** 1 could have wished that the loss of his ad- 
ice had been supplied by you ; but time was 
pressing, and I therefore felt bound to make an 
ippetfl to your devotion and your zeal. The or- 
ler sent throughout France to take arms on the 
Tventy 'fourth of this month , remain * then in 
uil force for the West. 

44 It now remains for me. Sir, to call your at- 
ention to the army. It will ensure our success ; 
lid it is our duty to use towards it all possible 
neans of persuasion. You will therefore take 
are to disseminate my proclamations and ordi- 
iances two days beforehand ; and you will not 
ommit any act of hostility against it, until you 
^ve exhausted all means of conciliation. Suck 
, my positive will. 

*« p. S. — I beg you will immediately forward 
liis letter to the persons who signed that which 
ou sent to me. I need not tell you, Monsieur 
3 Marquis, how greatly I rely upon your devo- 
on, of which you have already afforded me so 
jany proofs, and which becomes so necessary 
t this decisive mo.r.ent. 

, 4I Mx»IB-CaBOLI5X, 

44 Regent of France.” 

“ Vendee, May 18th, 1838.” 

Great hopes were entertained that the army 
rould declare for her. The accounts of the 
rivate attempts made to win it over, show 
ow strangely she had been misinformed. 

Mean while the Duchess, as I have already 
tated, had quitted, on the 15th May, at eleven 
'clock, the chateau in which she had found 
oepitality, and had entered La Vendee. She 
rns to join M. de Charette, on the next day, 

1 the neighbourhood of Montaigu; and, for 
jis purpose, she was obliged to travel the 
emainder of the day, and the whole of the 
allowing night She was to stop half way, 
t the house of a Cure who had received no- 
ice from M. de Charette, and who, zealously 
e voted to Madame’s party, had undertaken to 
ave her conducted to the place of meeting, 
'he Duchess reached his house at about eight 


o'clock in the evening ; she was alone, fear- 
ing that a number of attendants might excite 
suspicion. She had still seven leagues to 
travel. 

As soon as the Duchess had supped, she 
requested the Cure to give the necessary or- 
ders for her departure, whilst she made her 
preparations. All was soon ready, and when* 
at the expiration of a quarter of an hour, the 
Cure returned to the room occupied by Her 
Royal Highness to tell her that her horse was 
saddled, he found her dressed as a peasant 
boy, having the appearance of a youth of 
eighteen. Her light auburn tresses were 
completely hid under a brown wig. 

He then called his godson, a stripling ot 
sixteen, and pointing to Her Royal Highness, 
said only these few words: 

“ Here is a young man, who will get up be- 
hind you ; he must be taken to——” 

The lad, casting a rapid glance at the per- 
son committed to his guidance, replied, “Very 
well, Monsieur le Cure, he shall be taken 
thither.” 

The Duchess having bid adieu to the priest, 
mounted behind her conductor, and the horse 
started off a\ a trot. 

They travelled on, without either party say- 
ing a word, and without the guide once turn- 
ing his head towards his companions. In three 
hours they reached the place appointed. * 

The Duchess made herself known, and en- 
tered the house where she was expected. 
Immediately, the lad who had brought her, 
set out on his return, without saying a word 
to her, or asking for any reward. 

The young lad had seen the Duchess ii> 
1828, and recognized her even under her dis- 
guise. — The character of the Vendean pea- 
sant is fully displayed in this action, so simple 
at a first glance, and yet so characteristic. 
He is ever the same — cold, silent, and de- 
voted. 

Charette arrived at the hour appointed. 
The Duchess and he got on horseback to pro- 
ceed to the neighbourhood of Grand-Lieu ; and, 
after about an hour’s travelling, an accident 
happened which had well nigh terminated the 
campaign ere it was begun. 

In crossing the Maine a little below Re- 
mouilli, on a bridge, or rather a dike of wet 
stones, the Duchess’s foot slipped, and she 
was precipitated into the little river. Charette 
immediately jumped in and bore her to the 
opposite bank. But Madame, who, as the 
reader knows, was dressed as a boy, had no 
change of clothes, and was greatly embar- 
rassed. But, perceiving a house close by, 
she entered it, undressed, and taking a blanket 
from a bed, wrapped it round her whilst her 
clothes were dried; then, returning to the 
door of the bouse, she partook of a bowl of 
sour milk and a piece of black bread, which 
her companion had asked for. 

At Aigrefeuille, the Duchess, having ob- 
tained the garments of her sex and a carriage. 
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pursued the high road as far as Coufibn, where 
she entered a house. A woman, soon after, 
left it, dressed in her clothes, and got into the 
carriage, which continued to follow the road 
to Nantes. The Duchess, in the meantime, 
dressed in the clothes which the woman had 
exchanged for her’s, took a cross road, and 
penetrated into the most intricate part of the 
country. She thus hoped, should she have 
been followed, to put her pursuers upon a 
wrong scent 

The same day (17th) Madame stopped at a 
wretched cottage, but tar from any other dwell- 
ing, and perfectly concealed from casual obser- 
vation. Thence she made M. de Bourmont 
acquainted with her arrival in La Vendee. 
The General had, on the same day, reached 
Nantes, after travelling through France, by 
way of Lyons and Moulins. There also Ma- 
dame received M. de Coislin’s note, and the 
visit of M. Guibourg. 

While the Duchess was thus actively en- 
gaged in La Vendee, meetings were held of 
her most influential friends at Paris, who, 
however, despaired from any good resulting 
from the attempt. It was the more necessary, 
therefore, immediately to communicate to her 
their opinions by some person wlfose authority 
could not be doubted. The Duke of Fita- 
james — the Viscount Chateaubriand — Hyde de 
Neuville, were all, of course, narrowly watched 
by the government: at length it was deter- 
mined that M. de Berryer, the advocate, under 
pretence of a lawsuit in which he was en- 
gaged at the assizes at Vannes, should pro- 
ceed to her with a brief note, containing a 
summary of the opinions of the meeting: 
leaving all further particulars to be communi- 
cated by him orally. The involved intricacy 
of the clue by which he had to thread his 
way to the Duchess is exceedingly curious, 
and the whole narrative of his journey roman- 
tic and interesting : — 

M. Berryer left Paris on the morning of the 
20th, and reached Nantes on the 22nd. On 
his arrival, he was informed that M. de Bour- 
mont had been there for two days past. He 
immediately paid the General a visit M. de 
Bourmont had received, on the 15tb, the or- 
der for taking arms on the 24th ; but, after 
what he had heard during his short residence 
at Nantes, he thought with M. Berryer, that 
no hope could be founded upon this insurrec- 
tion, which he considered a lamentable piece 
of rashness and folly. 

The Marshal was indeed so strongly of this 
opinion, that he had taken on himself to 
postpone the general rising until further 
orders. 

M. de Bourmont applauded the motive 
which had led M. Berryer to seek the Duchess, 
and all was ready for his departure on the 
same day. 

Accordingly, at twoo’clockin the afternoon, 
M. Berryer got into a small hack cabriolet, 
and as he entered it, asked the DuchessV 


confidential agent at Nantes what road be wis 
to take, and where Madame resided. T&e 
agent replied by pointing to a peasant at the 
corner of the street, mounted on a dapple 
grey horse, -saying : 

“ Look at that man; you have only to folio* 
him.” 

And, in .fact, scarcely' did the peasant per- 
ceive M. Berryer’s vehicle in motion, than bt 
trotted forward, so that M. Berryer could fol- 
low without losing sight of him. In this nn> 
ner they crossed the bridges, and entered the 
open country. The peasant never once tuned 
his head towards M. Berryer, but jogged os 
with such apparent carelessness and inatten- 
tion to the vehicle he was guiding, that & 
Berryer more than once thought himself tk 
dupe of some mystification. With regard t: 
the cabdriver, as he was not in the secret, t>: 
could give no information about the road ther 
were following; and when, on his asking whi- 
ther he was to drive, his fare merely replied, 
“ Follow that man,” he strictly obeyed the in- 
junction, and took no more notice of the guide 
than the latter took of him. 

After a journey of two hoars and a loll 
during which M. Berryer had felt considerate 
uneasiness, they arrived at a small town, tsc 
the peasant on horseback stopped in front d 
the inn, and alighted. The cab immediatetr 
drew up at the 6ame place, and M. Berner 
got out. The peasant then continued bis pm- 
ney on foot, and M. Berryer having told tk 
cab-driver to wait for him there till t* 
o'clock the next evening, instantly followed ks 
strange guide. 

Having advanced about a hundred paces, 
the guide entered a house, and as, during tk 
short walk, M. Berryer had gained upon bua 
he followed cloee at his heels. The am 
opened the doorofthe kitchen, where the nw- 
tress of the house was alone, and pointing to 
M. Berryer, said, 

“ Here ’s a gentleman who must be coo- 
ducted.” 

“ He shall be conducted,” replied the ms- 
tress of the house. 

Scarcely had she uttered these words, ere 
the peasant opened the door and disappeared 
without giving M. Berryer time to thank ct 
remunerate him. The mistress of the boas* 
then made the stranger a sign to be seated, 
and continued, without saying n single syllabi?, 
to attend to her household affairs as if she 
were alone. 

A silence of three quarters of an hour suc- 
ceeded, and was only interrupted by the arri- 
val of the master, who bowed to the stranger, 
but evinced neither surprise nor curiosity; 
only he looked towards his wife^ who, without 
stirring from her place, and without interrup- 
tion to what she was doing, repeated t be 
words previously uttered by the guide— 

“ Here’s a gentleman who must be esc 
ducted.” 

The master of the house then cast upon h* 
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est one of those rapid, uneasy, and searching 
rices peculiar to the Vendean peasantry ; after 
ich, his countenance resumed its habitual 
>ression, that of kindness and naivete. Ad- 
icing towards M. Berryer with his hat in' his 
nd — 

14 Does Monsieur wish to travel in our coun- 
?” he asked. 

“ Yes, I wish to go farther on.” 

“ Monsieur has papers, no doubt?” 

Yes.” 

u In regular order?” 

4 * Perfectly.” 

14 If Monsieur would show them to me, I would 
orm him whether he could with safety travel 
*ough our country.” 

M Here they are.” 

The peasant took them and glanced his eyes 
sr them ; and the moment he saw the name of 
rr yer, folded them up and returned them, 
ping: 

“Oh ! it’s all right. Monsieur may go any- 
lere with those papers.” 

44 And will you undertake to conduct me ?” 

44 Yes, Sir.” 

44 I wish to be as soon as possible.” 

“I will have the horses saddled.” 

The master of the house then went out, and 
;uming in ten minutes after, said : 

44 The horses are ready.” 

44 And the guide?” 

44 Is waiting, Sir.” 

At the door M. Berryer found a lad belonging 
the farm, already on horseback, holding a 
cond horse by the bridle ; and scarcely was the 
ot of the Paris advocate in the stirrup, ere the 
*w guide, as silent as his predecessor, began to 
g on. 

In about two hours, during which M. Berryer 
d not exchange a single word with his guide, 
ey arrived, about nightfall, at the door of one 
those farms honoured by the appellation of 
tateaux. It was now half-past eight M. Ber- 
er and his conductor both alighted and entered 
e house. 

The latter, addressing a servant, said : 

44 Here '■ a gentleman who must speak to your 
aster. ” 

This latter was already in bed. He had passed 
e preceding night at a rendezvous, and the 
bole day on horseback; being therefore too 
ed to get up, one of his relations came down 
his stead. 

The moment M. Berryer stated who he was, 
id that he wished to see the Duchess of Beni, 
ders were instantly given to prepare for their 
iparture, he himself undertaking to conduct the 
fiveller. 

In ten minutes, both were on horseback. After 
quarter of an hour's riding, a loud cry Was 
;tered about a hundred yards before them. M. 
erryer started, and inquired what it meant. 

44 It is our scout,” calmly replied the Vendean 
lief, 44 who is asking, after his fashion, whether 
ie road is free. Listen, and you will hear the 
•ply.” 

At these words he extended his hand, seized 
t. BerryePs arm, and thus forced him to pull 


up. . An instant after, a second cry was heard, 
much farther off than the former, of which it 
seemed an echo, so perfectly similar was the 
sound. 

44 We may now advance,” resumed the chief, 
making his horse walk forward ; 44 the road i» 
free.” 

44 Are we then preceded by a scout ?” asked 
M. Berryer. 

44 Yes. We have a man two hundred yards in 
advance of us, and one two hundred yards in our 
rear.” 

44 But who replied to the former ?” 

44 The peasants whose cottages border upon 
the road. Take notice, when we pass before one 
of them, and you will see a small wicket opened 
and a man's head appear. If we were soldiers 
belonging to come neighbouring cantonment, the 
man who would have seen us pass, would im- 
mediately go out by a back door, and if there 
were a meeting in the neighbourhood, which 
we were going to surprise, it would receive no- 
tice of our approach a quarter of an hour before 
our arrival.” 

At this moment the Vendean chief ceased 
speaking. 44 Listen,” said he, stopping his horse. 

44 What is the matter?” inquired M. Berryer, 
44 1 heard only the cry of our scout.” 

VYes, but no cry replies to h; there are sol- 
diers in the neigh bourhood.” 

So saying, he set off at a trot, and M. Berryer 
followed him ; almost at the same moment they 
were overtaken by the man in the rear, who ad- 
vanced at full speed. 

Here the road branched off into two directions, 
and they found their scout motionless and unde- 
cided, between the two paths. His cry had been 
answered on neither side, and he knew not which 
to take ; for both led to the place where the tra- 
vellers were bound. 

The chief and the guide having conversed to- 
gether an instant in an under-tone, the guide 
took the dark avenue on the right, and w ha soon 
lost in the gloom. Five minutes after, the chief 
and M. Berryer entered the same road, leaving 
motionless, at the place they quitted, their com- 
panion, who, five minutes after, followed them in 
his turn. 

About three hundred paces further on, they 
found their guide at a dead stand ; having made 
them a sign to keep silence, he whispered the 
words, 44 a patrole.” 

And, in fact, they heard, immediately after, the 
regular tramp of footsteps made by soldiers march- 
ing. This happened to be one of my moveable 
columns going its night-round. 

The noise soon came nearer, and they per- 
ceived the bayonets of tho men standing out in 
relief upon the dark sky. The detachment, to 
avoid the water running in the hollow roads, had 
taken neither of the two paths — which was what 
caused the momentary hesitation in the guide — 
but had climbed the slope, and was marching on 
the other side of the hedge upon the ground 
which commanded the hollow path forming its 
boundaries. The situation of the travellers was 
at this moment very critical; for if one of the 
four horses had neighed, all would have been 
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made prisoners. But, as if the poor beasts had 
understood the danger of their masters, they re- 
mained still and silent, and the soldiers passed 
without suspecting near whom they were. When 
the sound of their footsteps had died away, the 
travellers resumed their journey. 

At half past ten they turned off from the road, 
and entered a small wood, where they alighted, 
and, leaving their horses under the care of the 
two peasants, M. Berry er and the Vendean chief 
continued their route on foot 

They were now not very far distant from the 
farm inhabited by the Duchem of Berri ; but, as 
they wished to enter by a back door, it was ne- 
cessary to take a circuit, and cross marshes, in 
which they sank up to their knees in mire. At 
length they perceived a little dark mass, which 
was the farm-house surrounded by trees. They 
soon reached the door, at which the chief knocked 
in a particular manner. 

Footsteps were immediately heard inside, and 
a voice exclaimed, “ Who ’s there l 1 ’ 

The chief replied by a known pass-word, and 
the door was opened. 

An old woman performed the duties of porter ; 
but, for greater security, she was attended by 8 
stout and robust peasant armed with a stick, a 
weapon of terrific power in such hands. 

“We want to see Monsieur Charles,” said the 
chief. 

“He is asleep,” the old woman replied; “but 
he gave orders to be immediately informed if any 
one arrived. Come into the kitchen, and I will 
go and awake him.” 

“ Tell him that it is M. Berryer from Paris,” 
said this gentleman. 

The old woman left them in the kitchen. 

In about ten minutes she returned, and inform- 
ed M. Berry er that Monsieur Charles was ready 
to receive him. He accordingly followed her up 
a rickety staircase outside the house. It led to a 
small room on the first fieor, the only one indeed 
in the house at all fit to be inhabited. 

This was the apartment of the Duchess of 
Berri, into which the old woman ushered M. 
Berryer, then, shutting the door, remained out- 
side. 

All M. Berryer*s attention was now directed to 
Madame, who was in bed. upon a wooden bed- 
stead clumsily made with a hedging-bill. She 
had sheets of the finest lawn, and was covered 
with a Scotch shawl of t»reen and red plaid. She 
had on her head one of those woollen coifs worn 
by the women of the country, the pinners of 
which fall over the shoulders. The walls of the 
room were bare, the apartment was heated by 
an awkward chimney of plaster of .Paris, and the 
only furniture^ besides the bed, was a table co- 
vered with papers, upon which were two brace 
of pistols, and in a corner a chair, upon which 
lay a complete dress of a peasant boy, and a 
black-wig. 

I have already stated that the object of M. Ber 
ryer*s interview with the Duchess was to persuade 
her to quit France ; but as I cannot give the par- 
ticulars of this conversation without compromis- 
ing many persons, I shall pass it over in silence. 
The reader, with the details already given, may 


easily supply this deficiency by conjecture Ai 
three o’clock in the morning, but not until tbi 
hour, Madame yielded to the arguments ursei 
by M. Berryer in his own name, and in that d 
his party. Nevertheless, though the Dudes 
might of herself have seen that very little adns- 
tage could be expected from an armed insumc- 
tion, it was not without tears and cries of despw 
that she gave way. 

“ Well, it is settled,” she said : “I must then 
quit France ; but I will not return, you may de- 
pend upon it, for I will not come back with fo- 
reign armies. They are only waiting for a time, 
as you well know; and then, when the day oo on, 
they will demand my son — not that they trouble 
themselves much more about him now than they 
did about Louis XVIII. in 1813. But he will 
prove a means of their having a party at Park 
Well ! but they shall not have my son ; they shall 
not have him upon any consideration : I wrafo 
rather he should labour in the mountains of Ca- 
labria. Look you, M. Berryer ; if he is to po 
chase the throne of France by the cession of i 
province, of a city, of a fortress, of a house- 
nay, of a cottage such as I now inhabit, I gb* 
you the word of a regent and a mother that h 
shall never be king.” 

At four o’clock the Duchess seemed completely 
resigned. M. Berryer took leave of her, having 
her promise that she would meet him at noon at 
the second house at which he had stopped on tie 
preceding evening, and which was four king 
leagues from the inn where he had left his cab- 
driver. On their arrival at this latter place, Mir 
dame was to enter his cabriolet, retain with hia 
to Nantes, take the post then with a fictitire 
passport, and, crossing the whole of France, lean 
it by Mount Cenis. 

M. Berryer stopped at the place appointed, and 
waited from twelve till six in the afternoon, when 
be received a despatch from the Duchess, inform- 
ing him that she had changed her mind. 

She stated that she had linked too many in- 
terests with her own, to fly from the consequences 
of her entrance into France, and allow them to 
weigh upon others; that she was therefore re- 
solved to share to the very last extremity the 
fate of those whom she had brought into peril; 
only the assumption of arms fixed for the 24th 
of May, was adjourned to the 3d — 4th of Jose* 
In consternation, M. Berryer returned to Nantes- 

On the 25th, M. de Bourmont received a let- 
ter from the DuchessT confirming the one sb* 
had written to M. Berryer. It is hers sub- 
joined : 

“ Having come to the firm determination of 
not quitting the western provinces, and to trust 
myself to their long-tried fidelity, I depend upas 
you, my good friend, for the adoption of every 
necessary measure for the assumption of arms on 
the night of the 3d — 4th of June. I call to my 
standard a'.l men of valour ; God will aid ns in 
saving our country ; no danger, no fatigue shall 
discourage me; I will appear at the very first 
meetings. 

“ Maiis-Cskoltxk, 

“Regent of Franca.** 

“ Vendee, May 25th, 1832.” 
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Her presence in La Vendee had now ceased 
to be a secret, and the most active military 
measures were taken by General Dermoncourt. 
He resolved no longer to act on the defensive, 
but, if possible, to arrest the chiefs. Several 
reports having reached him, that La Chaliere 
was ttje centre of operations, he procured a 
warrant, and proceeded there forthwith. The 
difference of feeling among the people of the 
towns and villages, as explained in our last, is 
here evident enough. M. Dudore, having been 
apprehended and carried into Nantes, was 
with the greatest difficulty protected from the 
mob, who threatened to throw him, carriage 
and all, into the river; whereas, on General 
Dermoncourt passing through La Chapel le-sur- 
Erdre, though enough men were assembled 
“to form a noble battalion,” not one would 
serve as guide, and he was obliged to summon 
and compel the Maire himself to accompany 
him. 

Three quarters of an hour, (says the Gene- 
ral,) we reached La Chaliere ; but being be- 
hind time when I arrived, I found the chateau 
invested by my detachments. 

I was then informed that my soldiers had 
been near apprehending two individuals, one of 
whom was just getting ou horseback, and had 
escaped only by leaving his horse and portman- 
teau behind him. The other had returned to 
the chateau, pursued by one of my voltigeurs; 
but, the door being immediately closed after 
him, my men, the slaves of discipline, had 
waited for my arrival before they proceeded 
farther : and, in fact, I was the bearer of the 
only warrant which gave legality to the domi- 
ciliary visit I was about to make. 

We now entered the chateau without loss of 
time, and our search immediately commenced. 

For a whole hour it was fruitless; but at, 
length a man, with nothing on but his shirt, 
was brought before ma He had been found in 
a secret recess, with a pistol in each hand. He 
informed me that he was master of the house, 
and that his name was M. de Laubepin. 

As we were discussing with him about the 
rank he held in the liberal army, a grenadier 
came into the room with three bottles in his 
hands. 

“General,” said he, with a somewhat em- 
barrassed air, probably caused by a conscious- 
ness of the motive which had led him to the 
cellar, “ here are some bottles which have a 
very seditious appearance.” 

“ How so !” 

“ General, allow me to establish a fact: bot- 
tles are intended to hold wine and sometimes 
other liquors, are they not I” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, then,” said the man, holding the 
bottles near my eyes, “ there is no wine in them, 
nor spirits either, but papers.” 

I immediately perceived, by the looks of the 
master of the house, that the discovery by no 
means pleased him ; and this excited my curi- 
osity still more. Haying broken the bottles, 


I found the letters, memoranda, and notes, 
written in cipher, which the reader has already 
seen in the preceding chapter, and which ex- 
plained so minutely the military operations 
already effected by the party, and those which 
remained to be performed. Among these papers 
was a commission conferring upon M. de Lau- 
bepin the title of Intendant-General of the ar- 
mies of the West. This came very season- 
ably, to put an end to our discussion as to the 
rank he held; and M. de Laubepin, probably 
considering the whole discovered, said not a 
word more. 

Madame de Lanbepin was at this time con- 
fined to her bed, her accouchment having just 
taken place; but an opinion being current 
among the soldiers, that the lady was In truth 
the Duchess of Berri, the General thought it 
necessary for his own after security v to keep a 
garrison in the house until the contrary should 
have been legally certified, and accordingly & 
whole cargo of the authorities from Nantes 
were forthwith despatched by steam-boat to La 
Chaliere for this purpose. When they were 
introduced to the sick lady, she could not but 
smile through her tears, at the commotion this 
mistake had caused among so many grave gen- 
tlemen. 

The important result of this expedition de-* 
termined the General to undertake others of a 
like nature — but at the day-break on the 4th 
of June, the peasants came in from all quar- 
ters, announcing that the tocsin was sounding 
The news of the insurrection spread every- 
where. 

I immediately (says the General) set out 
with two companies of picked men, and fifty 
moveable gendarmes. Two leagues before we 
camfe to Aigrefeuille, our scouts thought they 
perceived a movement to the left of the road ; 
but, as the country was covered with wood, it 
was impossible to quit the high road, and I or- 
dered the march to be continued. About a 
quarter of an hour after, we perceived smoke 
rising above the Maine, and the report of mus- 
ketry reached us. The wind blowing from us, 
it was difficult to judge from this of the impor- 
tance of the action. I threw out my scouts on 
the side of the firing, and ordered that they 
should be supported. In the meantime, I 
reached the post to which I was going. All the 
inhabitants were in great alarm. They inform- 
ed me that ever since ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing there had been fighting going on at Mais- 
don and at Chateau-Thebaut, and it appeared 
that a body of Chouans coming from Montbert, 
were then marching upon Aigrefeuille. I im- 
mediately set out for this place, lenving pla- 
toons at all the branches of the road to watch 
the motions of the enemy, and I arrived there 
just as the national guard were preparing to 
receive the Chouans. Having encouraged 
them in these good intentions, I hastened to 
the scene of action, to which I was guided by 
the report of musketry, although it was begin- 
ningjto subside. 1 asked particulars of an 
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officer whom I met; he informed me that the 
enemy, having been driven from Maisdnn, 
were they had taken up a strong position, had 
begun to retreat before our soldiers. 

Meanwhile, I received intelligence that a con- 
siderable body of the retreating- enemy had 
crossed the Maine, and were falling back upon 
Montbert, where the Chou ana were assembled 
in strong force. They were commanded by La 
Roberie, under the orders of Charette and the 
Duchess of Bern. 

The General now received orders to attack 
Montbert “ This,” he observes, “ was a thing 
very easily talked about at Nantes but extreme- 
ly difficult to effect at Aigrefeuille.” He 
learned soon after, that the Duchess and Cha- 
rette had been at Montbert — and on the even- 
ing of the 6th, that some lighting had taken 
place at Vieillevigne, at which the Duchess 
was present. She had dressed the wounds of 
the men with her own hands, and had escaped 
only by changing her horse for that of Charette. 
Another encounter took place on the same day, 
the particulars of which will give the reader 
im me notion of the heroic daring of the Chou- 
ans : 

A meeting had been appointed for the 6th, at 
the chateau of Ia Penissiere de la Caeur, situ- 
ated a league and a half from Clisson. The 
object of this meeting was to march against 
Cugnau and Buffiere, and disarm the national 
guard. At nine o’clock in the morning they 
were forty five Chouans assembled at the 
place indicated. These were all young men 
of family ; they were commanded by two bro- 
ther ex-officers in the royal guard, and had 
with them two peasants, who, having learned 
at Nantes to play upon the light infantry bugle, 
formed their band of military music. 

The adjutant-major of the 29th having been 
informed, m the absence of the chef-de-bataillon 
Georges, that this meeting was to take place, 
took with him forty-five voltigeurs and two gen- 
darmes, and proceeded to the chateau appoint- 
ed for the Chouans to assemble. On reaching 
this place, he found that his detachment was 
not sufficiently numerous to invest the habita- 
tion, which was defended by a wall forming 
the enclosure of a park. A gendarme was 
therefore despatched for reinforcements, and 
ninety men were sent, who were soon, after 
followed by forty more under the command of 
Lieutenant Saneo. The adjutant-major no\y or- 
dered the attack to be made. After a short 
defence, the external wall was abandoned, and 
the Chouans retreated into the house, where 
they barricaded all the doors. 

They then stationed their forces on the 
ground and the first floors, placing a man with 
a bugle on each floor, who did not cease play- 
ing during the whole action ; and from the 
windows they began a fire which was well 
kept up and very ably directed. Twice the 
soldiers advanced within twenty paces of the 
house, and were as often repulsed. 

The adjutant-major ordered a third attack 


to be made ,and whilst preparations were Bat- 
ing for it, four men, aided by a mason, ao- 
vanced towards the chateau, selected a put 
of the gable-end which had no opening o- 
to the garden, and the approach to wh*i 
could not therefore be defended, liars? 
reached the wall in safety, they piactc i 
ladder against it, and ascending to the rutf f 
the house, in which they made an opeiurt;. 
threw lighted combustibles into the garret 
and withdrew. In an instant, a edema d 
smoke burst from the roof. 

'i he soldiers uttered loud cries, and ago 
marched towards the little citadel, akki 
seemed to have planted a standard of fiat** 
upon its summit. The besieged had percem- 
the fire, but had not time to e&tingui&ii r. 
and as flame has always a tendency to ascen. 
they hoped that when the roof was destrojtti 
it would become extinguished for want i. 
something to feed on. They therefore refill 
to the cries of our soldiers by a volley d 
musketry, as well sustained as the former, aini 
during the whole time the bugles oontinod 
playing warlike airs. 

At this juncture, the cheAde-bataikr 
Georges arrived with a few men. He imu*- 
diately ordered the charge to be beat, and tk 
men, in emulation of each other, nubrt 
towards the chateau. 

This time they reached the doors of tk 
building, and the sappers and miners prejam 
to break them open. The officers command- 
ing the Chouans, ordered those stationed cc 
the ground-floor to ascend to the story above 1 
They immediately obeyed; and whilst tk 
sappers were bren kiag open the doors, half tk 
besieged continued to fire at their assailants 
whilst the other half occupied themselves a 
taking up the paving tiles and making hok> 
through the floor, so that the moment the «c - 
diers entered, they were received by a vdk? 
fired between the beams and joists. 

This force then withdrew, and the Choa* 
ms hailed their retreat with their screechiaf 
bugles and loud cries of: u Long live Henry V f 

The chef-de-bataillon now directed thatth* 
ground-floor should be set on fire in the jan* 
manner as the garrets had been. Accordingly 
the men advanced with lighted torches a tc 
dry wood, all of which they threw into Lk 
house, through the windows, and in tea n>r 
iiutes the Chouans had fire above and beio* 
them. It seemed therefore impossible &: 
them to escape death, and the firing vrb.di 
they kept up, and which had not iBtermctrni 
for a single moment, appeared to be the la.-; 
act of vengeance of men <1 riven to despentior 

And in truth their situation was dread fa . 
The fire soon reached the beams, and t if 
roomsfilled with smoke which escaped throec* 
the windows. The garrison had therefor? 
nothing left but the choice of their mode a 
death : to be burned to death, suffocated by li* 
smoke, or massacred by our soldiers. 

The commanders of the rebels adopted a ies- 
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S irate coarse ; they resolved to make a sortie. 

ut as it was necessary that, to give it the 
least chance of success, it should be protected 
by a fire of musketry which would occupy our 
soldiers, they asked who would volunteer to 
, sacrifice themselves for the safety of their 
comrades. Eight offered their service* 

The little band was therefore divided into 
two platoons. Thirty-five men and a bugle- 
player were to make an attempt to reach the 
other extremity of the park, closed only by a 
hed<?e : and the eight others with the other 
bugle-player were to protect the attempt. 
The two brothers embraced each other, for 
they were to separate; one commanded the 
garrison that remained, the other led the sortie. 

In consequence of these arrangements, and 
whilst those who remained continued, by run- 
ning from window to window, to keep up a 
tolerably brisk fire, the others made a hole in 
the wall of the house opposite to the side at- 
tacked; and on a passage sufficiently large 
being made, they came forth in good order, 
bugle at the head, and marched in double 
quick time towards the extremity of the park 
where the hedge was. 

Their retreat brought upon them a dis- 
charge of musketry, which killed two. A 
third, mortally wounded, expired near the 
hedge. The bugle-player at the head received 
three balls, but still continued to play. It is 
a pity that I dare not publish the hemes of 
such men. 

Meantime the situation of the eight who re- 
mained in the house had become more and 
more dangerous. The burning rafters cracked 
and seemed no longer able to bear the weight 
of the besieged, who therefore retired into a 
species of recess formed by the wall, resolved 
to defend themselves there to the last extremi- 
ty ; and scarcely had they reached it ere the 
floor fell in with a dreadful crash. The sol- 
diers uttered shouts of joy at this event; for 
the musketry ceased to annoy them at the 
same instant, and they thought the garrison 
had been crushed in the ruin* This error 
saved the lives of the latter. 

When the Chouans in their recess perceived 
that the' besiegers were convinced they had 
fallen into the immense furnace which flamed 
fearfully, they remainer^silent and motionless. 
Our soldiers, on the other hand, with a horror 
quite natural in such a case, speedily quitted 
a burning building whose flames devoured at 
the same time both friends and enemies, 
whether alive or dead. Meantime, night soon 
came, and amid its darkness the eight men, 
supposed to have been either crushed to death 
or burned alive, glided like wandering spec- 
tres along the heated walls, and reached in 
safety the hedge through which their compa- 
nions had escaped; so that there remained no- 
thing upon the field of battle except the red 
and smoking house, and around it a few 
corpses rendered visible by the last flashes of 
the expiring flame. 

Mu*eum.—\o\. XXIII. 


The General now renewed his exertions, 
and, in proof of the fatiguing labour under- 
gone in this desultory warfare, he mentions, 
that, on one occasion, he had not slept for 
seventy-two hours. 

I immediately after pushed on (he observes) 
to St. Etienne de Mon-Marte, where I found 
no other traces of the Chouans than two fresh- 
ly covered graves in the churchyard. Two 
Vendeans, killed on the 5th at Haratue, were 
buried there. 

Returning from this place, I went to Paulx, 
where I halted to refresh my column, and pro- 
ceeded to the only inn kept in the place. 
Scarcely was I seated there, when an orderly 
came to inform me that a man without his 
coat, but in a white and fine shirt, was in the 
stable employed in cleaning three horses. I 
immediately ordered that he should be brought 
before me. 

On asking him his name and profession, he 
replied by showing me his passport, and his 
commission as postmaster for supplying post- 
horses at a place near Toulouse. He came to 
La Vendee, he said, for the purpose of pur- 
chasing horses at the fair of St Gervais. In 
truth, this fair was to begin next day, and we 
were only four leagues from the village in 
which it was held. Nevertheless, as the ac- 
count he gave of himself did not appear to 
me quite satisfactory, I ordered him to be 
searched by my gendarmes. He wore, like 
all the Carlists, a scapulary suspended round 
his neck ; and to this scapulary was attached 
a gold heart surmounted by a small cross, on 
which was engraven, •• God and the King” 
He wore, moreover, a belt containing five 
thousand francs in gold, for which I gave him 
a receipt ; and having drawn up a proces-ver- 
bal, I delivered him in charge to the gendarmes, 
who almost immediately after brought me a 
brace of horse-pistols and a great stiletto, 
which they had found in the holsters of his 
saddle. There could be no further doubt that 
this prisoner belonged to the Carlist army. I 
afterwards learned that one of the horses upon 
which he was discovered performing the office 
of groom, had been ridden by the Duchess of 
Berri. 

I now resumed my march, directing my de- 
tachment upon the village of La Marne, 
where I had ordered the commandant, Phili- 
peau, to meet me. I found him just return- 
ing from Sainte-dumine-de consait, where, 
however, he had not found any traces of the 
Chouans, although on the previous day it had 
been invested by more than eight hundred 
rebels. The only capture he had made was a 

S man wounded in the leg, and who 
that he had received his wound at the 
combat of Vieillevigne. It was from him we 
learned that the Duchess of Berri had been 
present at this action, and had dressed the 
men’s wounds. I returned to Machecoul the 
same evening, after having made my detach- 
No. 138—3 K 
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ment, in the course of the day, cover more 
than twelve leagues of ground. 

The next day, (9th) we started at two 
o’clock in the morning, and having divided 
my troops into two columns, we reached 
Bouaine by two opposite roads. I have since 
been informed by the Duchess of Berri herself, 
that I missed her by a quarter of an hour only. 
As, however, we found everything perfectly 
quiet, we returned to Machecoul, where we 
arrived after as hard a day’s work as that of 
the preceding. ‘ 

The active exertions of the military con- 
tinued, and not an hour’s rest was allowed to 
the Duchess: one day, her horses’ harness 
was taken; another, her baggage was cap- 
tured, and she escaped with only the clothes 
on her back. Life at last became intolera- 
ble — “ she had not now even an entire night’s 
rest,” says the General, “and when daylight 
came, danger and fatigue woke with her.” A 
novel plan was therefore determined on. It 
was resolved that she should proceed secretly 
to Nantes: the military, thus losing all trace 
of her, would, it was hoped, become alarmed ; 
fresh troops would be withdrawn from the 
city to scour the country, when the Chouans, 
disguised as peasants, were to enter the town 
on the market day, seize on the castle, and 
declare the regency of the Duchess, who 
would immediately put herself at their head. 
The scheme was daring ; and, says the Ge- 
neral, “(he chiefs calculated greatly on the 
presence of mind and courage of the Duchess; 
and in this they were right ; for it was La 
Vendee which failed the Duchess, not the 
Duchess who failed La Vendee.” The plan 
being determined on, she resolved to enter 
Nantes on foot, in the dress of a peasant girl, 
accompanied only by Mademoiselle de Ker- 
sabiec and M. de Menars. 

In consequence of this decision, on the 
very next market day, which I believe was 
on the 16th of June, the Duchess, at six o’clock 
in the morning, set out from a cottage at 
which she had slept, situated in the neighbour- 
hood of Chateau-Thebaud. Mademoiselle de 
Kersabiec was dressed like the Duchess, and 
M. de Menars as a farmer. They had five 
leagues to travel on foot 

After journeying half an hour, the thick 
nailed shoes and worsted stockings, to which 
the Duchess was not accustomed, hurt her 
feet; still she attempted to walk, but, judging 
that, if she continued to wear these shoes and 
stockings, she should be unable to proceed, 
she seated herself upon the bank of a ditch, 
took them off, thrust them into her large 
pockets, and continued the journey barefooted. 

A moment after, she perceived, as she re- 
marked the peasant girls who passed, that the 
fineness of her skin, and the aristocratic white- 
ness of her legs, were likely to betray her ; 
she therefore went to the road-side, took some 
dark-coloured earth, and rubbed her legs with 


it She hid still four leaguee to travel befcrt 
they reached the place of her destination. 

This sight, it must be confessed, was to ad- 
mirable theme to draw philosophical reflectwes 
from those who accompanied her. They be- 
held a woman who, two years before, bad bet 
place of Queen-Mother at the Tuileries- 
who rode out in a carriage drawn by si 
horses, with escorts of body-guards respleode* 
with gold and silver — who went to the repre- 
sentation of the theatrical pieces acted e* 
pressly for her, preceded by runners shaking 
their torches — who filled the theatre with her 
sole presence, and on her return to her palace, 
reached her splendid bed-chamber, walkmg 
upon double cushions of Persia and Turkey, 
lest the floor should gall her delicate link 
feet ; this woman, the only one of her family, 
perhaps, who had done nothing to deserve her 
| misfortunes, they now saw, still covered with 
the powder of the action of Vieillevigne, beset 
with danger, proscribed, a price set upon feer 
head, ana whose only escort and court con- 
sisted of an old man and a young girl, going 
to seek an asylum, from which she might per- 
haps be shut out, clad in the garments of * 
peasant, walking barefooted on the angular 
sand and sharp pebbles of the road. And 3 
was not she who suffered ; it was her comp* 
n ions : for they had tears in their eyes, tad 
she, lapghter, jests, and consolation in hex 
mouth. 

At length, Nantes appeared in eight, and 
Madame put on her shoes and stockings to en- 
ter the town. On reaching the Pont IHnail, 
she found herself in the midst of a detacomecl 
commanded by an officer formerly in the guard 
and whom she recognized as having often seet 
on duty at her palace. 

Opposite to the Bouflbi, somebody tapped the 
Duchess on the shoulder ; she start«I arid turned 
round : the person guilty of this familiarity 
turned out to be an old apple- woman, who had 
placed her basket of fruit on the ground, and 
was unable by herself to replace it upon be 
head. 

“ My good girls,” she said, addressing tbe 
Duchess and Mademoiselle de Kersabiec, “ help 
me, pray, to take up my basket, and I will grie 
each of you an apple.” 

Madame immediately seized a handle of the 
basket, made a sign to her companion to take 
the other, and the load was quickly placed 
upon the head of the old woman, who was gome 
away without giving the promised reward, 
when Madame seized her by the arm, and 
said, 

“ Stop, mother, where ’s my apple ?” 

The old woman having given it to her, she 
was eating it with an appetite sharpened by t 
walk of five leagues, when, raising her eyes, she 
saw a placard headed by these three words k 
very large letters : 

“ STATE OF SIEGE.” 

This was the ministerial decree whichoet- 1 
lawed four departments of La Vendee, and set 
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She is betrayed by Deutz. 

& price npon the Duchess's head. She approach- fearing at first that this information was a 
ed the placard and calmly read it through, not- snare kid by the police, or that another person 
withstanding the remonstrances of Mademoi- might obtain access to her by assuming the 
selle de Kersabiec who pressed her to hasten to name of Deutz, refused to see hint unless he 
the house where she was expected. But the entrusted his despatches to a person she sent ta 
Duchess replied, that the placard concerned her him. This he declined, stating that he was 
too nearly for her not to make herself acquainted going to spend some days at Paimbmuf, and on 
with its contents. The alarm of her two com- his return would, in the hope of being more 
panions, whilst she was reading it, may easily fortunate, have the honour again to solicit an 
be imagined. audience of her Royal Highness. 

At length she resumed her walk, and in a In truth, he did quit Nantes, and was absent 
:ew minutes reached the house at which she ten days. On his return, he again solicited an 
was expected, and where she took offher clothes audience, and was again refused, 
jovered with dirt They are now preserved He then consented to forward to the Duchess, 

:here # as relics. She soon after proceeded to by a third person, the important despatches of 
:he residence of Mesdemoiselles Deguigny, which he was bearer. On receiving these 
where an apartment was prepared for her, and papers, she no longer felt any doubts about 
within this apartment a place of concealment, the identity of Deutz, and consented to see 
This apartment was a sort of garret on the him. 

bird floor, and the place of concealment a re- Accordingly, on Wednesday the 31st of Oc- 
tess within an angle closed by a chimney. An tober, at seven o'clock in the evening, Deutz 
ron plate formed the entrance, which was was taken to the house of the Demoiselles De- 
epened by a spring. guigny, into which he was conducted, however, 

Here, in the very head-quarters of the army, without knowing where he was or even the 
he Duchess remained concealed for five street he was uk 

nonths; but the vigilance of the military pre- After a conference of an hour and a half, he 
rented the execution of the intended project took leave of the Duchess, convinced that she 
ar seizing on the castle. It was, however, quitted the house at the same time he did, and 
generally rumoured that she was in Nantes ; that she received him as she had done at Mas- 
4 and my agents," says the General, “ brought sa,atthe house of a person devoted to her, and 
ne positive proof of it ; but the prudence of her not at her own residence. He was unable, 
iriendsleflus without a single clue that would therefore, either to give any precise inforraa- 
ead to her discovery." It was towards the tion concerning the house in which he had 
md of this period that the ever-infamous Deutz seen her, or to affirm positively where the royal 
irrived from Paris. A minute, and not unin- fugitive was sure to be found. It would there- 
eresting history of this scoundrel is given in fore have been folly to have risked an attempt 
he work ; but it will be enough for us to re- to arrest her, which might have produced no 
>eat, after the public journals of the period, other result than that oi putting h^r upon her 
hat he was a converted Jew, who had, in con- guard ! 

lequence, been taken under the especial pro- Deutz, therefore, solicited a second audience, 
ection of the Pope, by whom he was intro- under the pretence that the agitation caused 
luced to the Duchess as an active and trust- by the sight of the Duchess at the last audience 
rorthy agent; and that he had been repeated- she granted him, had made him forget to com- 
y employed by her, and, so far as was or is municate to her matters of the most urgent im- 
;nown, he executed his trusts faithfully. The portance. The Duchess felt less difficulty in 
ast mission on which he was employed, was to granting his request, because she had herself 
kris; where, in conjunction with an agent of despatches to give him. A second interview 
)on Miguel, a loan was to be raised, to be shar- was therefore nxed for Tuesday the 6th of No- 
d equally between the parties. On that occa- vember,of which he immediately informed the 
ion Deutz was discovered, and he immediate- police. 

y sold the Duchess to the minister, and him- At four o'clock, Deutz was conducted to the 
elf to everlasting infamy. He was forthwith Duchess; but it seems that he was followed by 
espatched to Nantes. some skilful police agents, who watched all her 

I have already stated how jealously the Du- motions, 
hess was watched by those around her, and The same day, at about two o'clock, this 
hat a coterie had possession of her person, and wretch had passed before the house in which 
prevented almost all her friends from seeing the Duchess was concealed, the better, no 
ier. This circumstance had nearly caused doubt, to reconnoitre the premises. Scarcely 
he failure of Deutz's treachery. This indi- had he entered, ere he recognized the place ; 
idual well knew that the Duchess was at it was therefore probable that the Duchess re- 
bates, but in that respect the whole town sided there. 

mew as much as he did. The house she in- On entering her apartment, he found her 
abited was the important thing to know, and pale and agitated. She rose, walked straight 
f this Deutz was ignorant to him, rumpling a letter in her hand, and 

He succeeded, however, in making her ac- fixing her eyes upon him as if she would acq- 
uainted with his arrival ; but the Duchess, tinizc his innermost thoughts. 
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“ Sir,” she said, “ do you know what they 
write to me from Paris ! They inform me that 
I am Detrayed ; is it by you!*' 

Deutz remained silent at this unexpected 
reception ; he had not a word at his conynand 
wherewith to defend himself. 

“You see, Sir,” continued the Duchess, 
§howing him the despatch, “ I am to be arrested 
to-morrow. Do you know anything about it 1” 
Deutz having recovered himself, assumed a 
certain degree of assurance. He attributed to 
wounded feelings the confusion he had betrayed 
on her accusing him, protesting that he was in- 
nocent and faithful, and appealed for a proof of 
his incorruptibility to the prudence and econo- 
my with which he had executed every mission 
she had intrusted him with. The Duchess 
acknowledged the truth of his appeal, and im- 
mediately said that she believed him incapable 
of such baseness. This audience lasted about 
an hour. 

As Deutz withdrew, he passed near the 
dining-foom, the door of which was ajar. Cast- 
ing a rapid glance into the room, he perceived 
a table set put for seven persons ; and as he 
knew that the Demoiselles Deguigny lived 
alone, he concluded that the Duchess was about 
to sit down to dinner. On that day she had 
invited Madame de Charette and Mademoiselle 
Kersabiec to dine with her. 

Deutz immediately communicated all he had 
observed to the police, and within a few mi- 
nutes the military were in motion, and twelve 
hundred men soon surrounded the whole row 
of houses, in one of which it was now known 
that the Duchess was concealed. It happened 
that M. Guibourg, coming accidentally to the 
window, saw the glitter of bayonets, and a co- 
lumn of troops in full march towards the house. 
He immediately started back and exclaimed, 
“Hide yourself, Madam! for God’s sake, 
hide yourself!" 

On reaching the garret, the recess was 
immediately opened, and a dispute arose as to 
who should enter it first. This was really 
not a vain quarrel about etiquette and prece- 
dence ; the passage into the place of conceal- 
ment was by no means easy, and the soldiers 
might reach the room before the last of the 
party had time to enter it ; the opening would 
then be closed, and this person, whoever it 
might be, taken prisoner. Moreover, the re- 
cess was so small, that two men would have 
found great difficulty in entering it after the 
females of the party had preceded them. The 
Duchess of Berri, however, put an end to the 
disenssion by commanding that all should enter 
according to their stature, the tallest first The 
Duchess and Mademoiselle Stylite Kersabiec 
still remained, and the latter would not pass 
in before the royal fugitive. But the Duchess 
with a smile said to her, 

“In good strategy, Stylite, when a ge- 
neral effects a retreat, he always goes last.” 

Mademoiselle Stylite, theretore, went into 
the recess, and the Duchess followed, and she 


was actually closing the aperture when the 
soldiers opened the door. 

M. Joly perfectly recognized the interior d 
the house from the description given him by 
Deutz. He found the dinner-table for ma 
persons still laid, for it had not yet been used; 
whilst the two Demoiselles Deguigny tod 
Mad. de Charette seemed the only occopaoti 
of the house. He began by securing the per- 
sons of these ladies; then proceeding op the 
staircase like one to whom the locality was well 
known, went straight to the door of the gar- 
ret, which, having recognized, he said in a 
tone sufficiently loud for the Duchess to hew 
it from the recess, 

“ Here is the hall of audience." 

There was now no further doubt in the 
mind of the Duchess of Berri that Deutz w& 
the author of the treachery announced to her 
that day from Paris.* An open letter by 
upon the table; M. Joly took it up. Itwt? 
the one which the Duchess bad that mornm? 
received from Paris, and which Deutz bi} 
seen her crumple in her hand. This removed 
every doubt of the Duchess of Bern being a 
the house, and the sole object was now to find 
her place of concealment 

Sentries were immediately placed in every 
room. 

The search now began ; the drawers and 
cupboards, and other pieces of furniture wert 
unlocked when the keys were found, and 
broken open when this was not the case. The 
sappers and masons, who were in attendance, 
sounded the floors and walls with hatchets aod 
hammers Architects were taken into every 
room, and after having compared their exter- 
nal with their internal form, declared it im- 
possible that any of them could contain a con- 
cealment. In one of the apartments diflerest 
articles were found, and among them printed 
papers, trinkets, and plate, which gave a cer- ( 
tainty to the supposition that the Ducheasrf 
Berri was residing in the house. The police 
then proceeded to the adjoining houses, where 
they continued their search; and in a short 
time the Duchess heard blows struck with i 
hammer against the wall of the apartment 
contiguous to her recess. These blows were 
struck with such force that several piece? d 
plaster were detached from the wall, and frB 
upon the fugitives, who, for an instant, feared 
that the entire wall would fall and ensb 
them. 

The search having continued many bows 
the police began to despair, and it wasnnagm* 
ed that the Duchess must have escaped: still 
the soldiers continued to occupy every room ic 
the house, and the Duchess and her friends 


* The Duchess of Berri had aeent* at Paris smoe? U* 
individuals whom King Louis- Philippe coaMdtfrt 
most devoted to him : and these persona gave her latera* 
tion of everything that passed in the offices of 
uistere and at the Tnilenes. It would, indeed, astoen* 
the public, if I named the person from wboaabe rveeirm 
the in formation alluded io ; but my naming has woe» 
be a denunciation. Note in tke srt^racf 
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vere obliged to remain quiet, although their 
lituation was dreadful — confined in a small 
ecess three feet and a half long , and eigh- 
een inches wide at one extremity , but dimin - 
thing gradually to eight or ten. The suff- 
erings of M. de Menars and M. Guibourg 
nust have been extreme, for they had scarcely 
oom to stand upright, even by placing their 
eads between the rafters. 

Moreover, the night was damp, and the 
old humid air, penetrating through the slates 
f the roof, fell upon the party, chilling them 
[most to death. But no one dared complain, 
i the Duchess did not 

The cold was so piercing, that the gen- 
mnes stationed in the room could bear it no 
nger. One of them, therefore, went down 
airs and brought up some dried turf, and in 
n minutes a beautiful fire was burning in the 
limney behind the plate of which the 
uchess and her friends were concealed. 

This fire, which was lighted for the benefit 
only two individuals, gave out its warmth 
six ; and frozen, as the prisoners were, they 
first considered this change of temperature 
great blessing. But the chimney-plate and 
lII having become heated, produced in a 
>rt time a frightful degree of heat, which 
ltinued gradually to increase. The wall at 
igth became so hot, that not one of them 
ild touch it, and the cast-iron plate was 
ually red-hot Almost at the same time, 

1 although the dawn had not yet appeared, 
labours of the workmen, in search of the 
chess, recommenced. Jron bars and beams 
re struck with redoubled energy against 
wall of the recess, and shook it fearfully, 
teemed to the prisoners as if the workmen 
re pulling down the house and those adjoin- 
. The Duchess then*had nothing to hope, 
n if she escaped the flames, but to be crush- 
to death by the falling ruins. Neverthe- 
, in the midst of these trying moments, 
her her courage nor her gaiety left her ; 
several times, as she has since stated to 
she could not help laughing at the conver- 
)/i and guard-house wit of the two gen- 
oes on duty in the room. But their talk 
,g at length all spent, one of them went to 
p, and slept soundly, notwithstanding the 
ible noise close to him, proceeding from 
neighbouring houses, 
is companion, being sufficiently warm, had 
ed to keep up the fire ; the plate and the 
therefore gradually cooled. Meantime 
le Menars had succeeded in pushing aside 
» of the slates, so as to make two or three 
• openings, through which they got a 
th of fresh air. Now all the fears of the 
party turned towards the workmen, who 
. sounding with heavy blows the walls 
h touched them, and the plate of a chim- 
close to them, but belonging to another 
Each blow detached the plaster from 
jvall* and it fell upon them in powder, 
prisoners saw through the cracks which 


all this violence made every moment in the 
wall, almost all the persons who were in 
search of them. They had at length given 
themselves up for lost, when the workmen 
abandoned that part of the house which, from 
an instinct I cannot explain, they had so 
minutely explored. The prisoners now drew 
their breath freely : the Duchess thought her* 
self safe ; but this hope did not last long. 

The gendarme, who had kept watch, anx- 
ious to take advantage of the silence which had 
succeeded the noise made by the workmen, 
and which had made the whole house totter, 
now awoke his companion in order to have a 
nap in his turn. The other had become chill- 
ed during his sleep, and felt almost frozen 
when he awoke. Scarcely were his eyes 
open, ere he thought of warming himself. He 
therefore relighted the fire, and as the turf did 
not burn fast enough, he threw into it a great 
number of bundles of the Quotidienne , which 
happened to be in the room. They soon 
caught, and the fire again blazed up in the 
chimney. 

The paper produced a thicker smoke and a 
greater heat than the fuel which had been used 
the first time. The prisoners were now in 
great danger. The smoke passed through the 
cracks made by the hammering of the work- 
men against the wall; and the plate, which 
was not yet cold, soon heated to a terrific de- 
gree. The air of the recess became every 
instant less fit for respiration : the persons it 
contained were obliged to place their mouths 
against the slates in order to exchange their 
burning breath for fresh air. The Duchess 
was the greatest sufferer, for, having entered 
the last, she was close to the plate. Each of 
her companions offered several times to change 
places with her, but she would not consent 

At length, to the danger of being suffocated, 
another was soon added — that of being burned 
alive. The plate had become red-hot and the 
lower part of their clothes seemed likely to 
catch fire. The dress of the Duchess had 
already caught twice % and she had extinguish- 
ed it with her naked hands, at the expense of 
two burns, of which she long after bore the 
marks. Each moment rarefied the air in the 
recess still more, whilst the external air did 
not enter in sufficient quantity to enable them 
to breathe freely. The lungs of the prisoners 
became dreadfully oppressed ; and to remain 
ten minutes longer in such a furnace would 
have endangered the Duchess's life. Each of 
her companions entreated her to go out : but 
she positively refused. Big tears of rage roll- 
ed from her eyes, and the burning air im- 
mediately dried them upon her cheeks. Her 
dress again caught fire, and again she extin- 
guished it; but the movement she made in 
doing so, raised the latch which closed the 
door of the recess, and the plate of the chim- 
ney opened a little. Mademoiselle de Ker- 
sabiec immediately put forward her hand tQ 
close it, and burned herself dreadfully. 

3 K 2 
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Some of the incidents we must here omit 
At length, the Duchess declared she could 
hold out no longer, and M. de Men a re threw 
open the plate, to the astonishment of the 
gendarmes, who called out — 

“ Who’s there!” 

“I,” replied the Duchess. “I am the 
Duchess of Berri; do not harm me.” 

The gendarmes immediately rushed to the 
fire, and kicked it out of the chimney. The 
Duchess came forth the first, and as she pass- 
ed was obliged to place her hands and feet 
upon the burning fire-place: her companions 
followed. It was now half- past nine o’clock 
in the Tnorning, and the parly had been shut 
up in this recess for sixteen hours . 

The Duche9B immediately sent for General 
Dermoncourt, and delivered herself up to him. 

I led her (continues the General) towards a 
chair. Her face was pale, her head bare, her 
hair standing up over her forehead like that of| 
a man. She wore a plain merino dress of a 
brown colour, burnt in several places at the 
bottom, and on her feet she w ore small list 
slippers. As she sate down, she said, strongly 
pressing my arm, and in a short and strongly 
accentuated tone of voice, — 

“ Genera], I have nothing to reproach myself] 
with ; I have performed the duty of a mother 
in trying to reconquer the inheritance of my 
son.” - 

Scarcely was she seated ere she looked 
round for the other prisoners, and perceived 
them all with the exception of M. Guibourg, 
whom she requested might be sent for. She 
then leaned towards me : 

“General,” said she, “I wish not to be 
separated from my companions in misfortune.” 

This I promised she should not be, in the 
name of Count D’Erlon, who I was sure would 
do honour to my word. 

The Duchess appeared very thirsty, and 
though pale, seemed animated like a person in 
a fever. I had a glass of water brought to 
her; she dipped her fingers into it, and its 
coolness seemed to calm her a little. I then 
proposed that she should drink one, to which 
she acceded; but as the house had been turn- 
ed topsy-turvy, it was no easy matter to get a 
second glass of water. * * 

Meantime, my secretary and my aide-de- 
camp had gone over, the one to Count D’Erlon. 
the other to M. Maurice Duval, to inform them 
of what had occurred, and request their atten- 
dance. M. Duval arrived first. 

He entered the room in which we were t 
with his hat upon his head, as if there had been 
no female prisoner there, who, from her rank 
and misfortunes, was deserving of greater 
deference and respect than she had enjoyed 
even during her prosperity. He approached 
the Duchess, cavalierly placed his hand to his 
hat, and scarcely raising it from his head, ex- 
claimed, “ Ah ! yes, it is she !” and then went 
out to give bis orders. 


“Who is that man!” inquired the Pne- 
cess. * * 

“ Does Madame not guess V I said. 

She looked at me with a smile. 

“It can be nothing but a prefect," sfce is- 
plied : and she could not have guessed aerc 
the mark had she even seen M. Dun! * os- 
mission. 

“ Did that man serve under the Reten- 
tion ?” she asked. 

“ No, madam.” 

“ I am very glad of it, for the Restnratki! 
sake.” 

At this instant Count d’Erlon arrived. 1 • 
The Duchess then briskly rose foe be 
chair, and went straight to him. 

“Monsieur le Comte,” said she, “Ibre 
trusted myself to General Dermoocaut, tail 
am sure yon will do me the favour to 
him to remain with me. I have asked tlatl 
may not be separated from my unhappy co- 
panions, and he has promised it to me ir. y« 
name: will you do honour to his word T 
“ The General has promised nothing." & 
Count replied, “ which 1 am not ready to ratify 
and in whatever you may ask me that s v^> 
in my power to grant, yon will always a 
most anxious to comply with your desiree.’ 
These words tranquillized the Duchess. *' 
I now approached her, and said that if 2 
felt a little better, it was Argent that w 
leave the house. 

“To proceed whither?” she asked, frd 
her eyes steadfastly upon me ; “ whither vea 
you take me 1” • ' 

“ To the castle. Madam.” 

“ Ah ! well, and from thence to Bbp 1 
doubt!” — She then took my arm. * * 

“ Oh ! General,” said she, casting i * 
parting glance at the room, and the no* tF 
chimney-plate, “ if you had not waged a « 
with me after the fashion of St laurel 
martyrdom, which,” added she, laughing 
unworthy of a brave and loyal knight j 1 
would not now have my arm under ywjr&V 
The Duchess was so exhausted and v* 
out with suffering and fatigue, that « 
with difficulty she reached the castle, 
not more than sixty yards distant 
On her arrival at the apartment d 
colonel of artillery, who was gov erne: of 
castle, and who had immediately giver * 
for her use, she felt a little revived, uc 
me she would willingly take something* 

“ For,” she added, “ as I was jast g*?' 
dine when you came, I have eaten noth*?* 
the last thirty-six hours.” * * 

I now asked permission of the Doefees 
take my leave of her, as Count ^ 
the Prefect were reviewing the troops, 
was under the necessity of being pr®« L 
“ When shall I see you again !* 6be a* 
“Whenever your Royal Highness ch*| 
to send for me. You know, Madam, 
am entirely at your commands.” 
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“ And yon would obey them V* said she smil- 

ng. 

44 1 should consider it both an honour and a 
luty,” I replied. At these words I bowed add 
eft the room. 

Scarcely bad I advanced thirty paces from 
he castle, ere a trumpeter of gendarmerie 
vertook me out of breath, and told me that the 
)uchess of Berri ordered me to return to her 
hat minute; and he added, that her Royal 
lighness seemed in a great rage with me. I 
sked him if he knew the canse of this sud- 
en anger. He replied, that from some words 
vhich the Duchess had said to Mademoiselle 
le Kersabiec, he attributed it to the circum- 
tance of M. de Menare being taken to the 
ower instead of an apartment next to hers, 
''earing that all the respect and attention 
vhich I had directed to be shown to this gen- 
leman, might not have been paid to him, I 
mmedialely went to his apartment, and found 
iim so ill, that he bad thrown himself upon his 
ed without having the strength to undress 
imself. I offered to be his valet de chambre, 
•ut as there was neither chair nor table in bis 
oom, and he could not stand, this was by no 
leans an easy office. I therefore called a 
•endarme to my assistance, and we succeeded 
•etween us in putting him into bed. * * 

I immediately after proceeded to the apart- 
aent of the Duchess. The moment she saw 
ie, she sprang rather than advanced toward 
le. 

44 Ah, ah ! Sir,” she said, in a voice of great 
nger, 44 it is thus you begin ; it is thus you 
eep your promises ; this is of good augury for 
ae future. This is dreadful.” 

44 What is the matter, Madam T”.I asked. 

“The matter is that you promised not to 
? pa rate me from any of mv companions, and 
ou have already begun by placing Menard in 
nother building.” 

“ Madam, you are mistaken,” I said ; 44 M. 
e Menars is in the tower, it is true ; but the 
>wer belongs to the corps-de-logis, inhabited 
y your Royal Highness.” * * 

44 If this is the case, come with me then, 
ir; I will go and see poor Menars this in- 
ant.” 

* So saying, she took hold of my arm, and 
ragged me towards the door. I stopped her. 

44 Does your Royal Highness forget that you 
re under arrest !” 

44 Ah ! that is true,” said she, sighing ; “ I 
lought myself still in a palace, whilst I am 
i a prison. At all events, General, I hope I 
-n not forbidden to send and inquire how he 

i r* 

44 1 am come to tell your Royal Highness 
ow he is, for I have just left him.” 

44 Well ! bow is he 1” 

I then informed the Duchess what I had 
one. 

44 General,” she said, in a tone which show- 
1 that her anger had entirely vanished, “ 1 
tank you for your kindness to Menars. He 


is well worthy of it, for he was no advocate for 
my silly enterprize. He urged everything he 
could to dissuade me from it; but when he 
saw that I was fully bent upon it, he said to 
me, 4 Madam, I have now been sixteen years 
with you, and it is my duty to Ibllow you ; but 
in so doing, it is without approving of your 
projects, which may produce the most unhappy 
results both for yourself and France.*” The 
Duchess stopped for an instant, and then added 
with a sigh, 44 Poor Menars was perhaps 
right” 

Here we must omit many interesting inci- 
dents. The Duchess asked if she might be 
permitted to receive the public journals, and, 
permission being given, she named, among 
others, L'Ami de la Charte ; and when the 
General expressed some surprise, she gave 
this strange and not unwomanly reason : — 

44 This last, General, is from another motive,” 
she said, in a tone of deep sadness. 44 In it I 
am always called Caroline; it is the name of 
my childhood ; and I regret it, because that 
which has been conferred upon me in my 
womanhood has never brought me good for- 
tune.” 

M. Maurice Duval, the prefect, again an- 
noyed the Duchess: he came into her presence 
without being announced, went straight to 
the sideboard, and, turning his back on the 
Duchess, began eating some partridges. 44 She 
looked at him,” says the General, 44 with an 
expression I shall never forget, and then turn- 
ing to me — 

44 General,” she said, 44 do you know what I 
regret most in the rank I have lost]” 

44 No, Madam.” 

“Two ushers to punish that man’s inso- 
lence.” 

44 Indeed,” says the General, 44 the prefect’s 
conduct filled me with as much indignation as 
the Duchess.” Here again we must make 
large omissions ; and we regret it the more, as 
every line and word is interesting. There 
caqnot be the least doubt, that in the follow- 
ing conversation the Duchess had a hope that 
it might by possibility become known, yet it 
will be read with interest. 

44 Did you ever see my son, General ]” 

“I never had that honour, Madam.” 

44 Well, he is a brave child ; very mad like 
me, very obstinate like me; but, like me, de- 
voted body and soul to France.” 

44 You love him much, no doubt 1” 

44 As dearly as a mother can love her son.” 

44 Such being the case, your Royal IIighn<»ss 
must allow me to observe, that 1 cannot com- 
prehend how, after all was over in La Vendee, 
when, after the actions at Vieillevigneand La 
Penissiere, all hope was lost, you did not think 
of returning to that son whom you love so 
dearly. We gave you plenty of time and 
opportunity.” 

“General, I think it was you who seized 
my correspondence 1” 

44 It was, Madam.” 
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“And you read my letters?** It was half-past six, and the Duchesne 1 

“ I committed that indiscretion.** going to dine. I therefore took leave ofh& ] 

“Well, you must have seen in them, that “Good-bye till to-morrow, General,’' b 1 
from the moment I put myself at the bead of said with the liveliness of a child, 
my brave Vendeans, I resolved to submit to The result is well known — her sobseqn 
all the consequences of the insurrection, life has been matter of public history. Wi 
What! they rose for me, they risked their here, therefore, close our notice of aval 
lives for me, and could I desert \bem ? Never, which cannot fail to have greatly interest 
General ; their fate was mine, and I have kept the reader. It will, we believe, be pobli&i 
my word with them. Besides, I should have on Monday next, at Paris, and, perhaps, ontk 
been your prisoner long ago— I should have same day in London ; and Mr. Bull, we s» 
given myself up to you, to put an end to the announces, that an English translation i* w 
thing, but for one fear.** appear on Wednesday. 

“ May I ask what that was ?’* 

“ I knew very well that as soon as it was * 

known I was a prisoner, I should be claimed F 

by Spain, Prussia, and Russia. The French 

government, on the other hand, would have WINE. 

me tried, and this is quite natural. The Holy »• oh : thou invigibte spirit of wine!— if thm to* * 

~ Alliance would never suffer me to appear be- nanie 10 known by, let us call thee— dewi." 
fore a Court of Assize ; for the dignity of every suktpmt 

crowned head in Europe would be compro- Some eighteen months, or two years iga I 
mised by it From such a conflict of interest was doing my duty to my country and myself 
to a coldness, and from a coldness to war, is on board His Majesty’s frigate the Astra, bj 
only a step; and I have already told you that I undergoing seventeen gamesof chess per dice, 
would never become a pretence for a war of with our first lieutenant, and filling up ever 
invasion. ‘Everything for France and by pause with murmurs at the continuance d 

France,’ was the motto I had adopted, and these piping times of peace. We had bea 

from which I determined not to depart Be- cruising some months in the Mediterraueai 

sides, who would assure me that France, if chiefly for the amusement of two dandy cousis 

once invaded, would not be divided? I will of an honourable Captain, whom we picked a? 
have the whole of it, or none !’* at Malta, basking like two yellow, over-ripe 

I smiled. gourds in the sunshine. We had touched * 

“ What are you laughing at ?** she said. most of the ports of the Ionians, where Cyprus 
I bowed without making any reply. may be had for paying for ; and where /nil* 

“ Come,’* she said, “ tell me what you are tas are held by hands as fair as tbeir coquette 
laughing at. I will know.” folds are black and lustrous. We had daw 

“ I 9 m laughing at seeing in your Royal due service to the state, by catching agres 
, Highness so great a dread of foreign war.” 6 nipe-shooting in the Albanian marshes; 1st- 
“ And so little of a civil war. That is what ening to five-year-old operas, screeched by fifty 
you mean, is it not?” year-old prima donnas; by learning to sra 

“ I beg your Royal Highness to remark, that by Saint Spiridion, and at his Klephtic votary 
you have completed ray thought, but not my We had spouted in the school of Homer, and 
sentence.*’ shouted at Lepanto; poured libations on the 

“ Oh ! I don’t feel at all annoyed or offended grave of Anacreon ; and voted the Leucafiiii 
at this; for 1 came to France under an illusion leap a trifle, compared with a Leicestershire 
with regard to the public feeling. I thought fence ! 1 

that the whole kingdom would rise in my At length, one beautiful evening, one d 
favour, and that the army would join me. In those twilights of chrysolite and gold t 8 och« 
short, I expected a species of return from Elba, poets dream of, and the Levant alone can re- 
After the combats at Vieillevigne and La alize, (having been for three preceding daw. 
Penissiere, I gave positive orders to all my not “spell-bound,” but “clilm-bound among tk 
Vendeans to return to their homes; for I am a clustering Cyclades,”) it was the pleasured 
Frenchwoman above all things, General ; and our honourable Captain, and his cousins, to cirrf 

a proof of it is, that if I only turn towards those anchor in the Buy of , (1 have reasons d 

good French faces, I fancy myself no longer in my own for not being more explicit;) where, 
prison. The whole of my fear is, that I shall after swearing the usual number of oath? it 
be sent elsewhere. I am sure they will not the quarantine officers, and the crews of ik 
leave me here. I am too near the focus of in- Venetian and Turkish traders, who make t 
surrection. No matter, they are more em- part of their religion to give offence to the 
barrassed than I am, General ; you may depend blue-jackets, where offence can be given with 
upon that.** impunity, I had the satisfaction to find raysdf 

As she uttered these words, she rose and at about seven o’clock, p. m., seated at the roes 
walked about the room like a man, with her of His Majesty’s gallant — th, doing as ouefc 
hands behind her back. An instant after, she justice to the roast beef of Old England as if 
stopped short * * we had not been within a days «il cf ti* 
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and of the Minotaur. It was, indeed, re- 
tailing to listen to the king’s English, in its 
m accents; to eat of the king’s sirloin, in its 
r n gravy ; and to join in the jargon of horse- 
sh, in its own slang; — to hear the names of 
j w market, White’s, Tattersall’s, Ellen Tree, 
d Fanny Kemble, familiar in their mouths 
household words ; to throw off, in short, for 
hour or two, the tedium of professional ex- 
ence. A bumper of port appeared as palata- 
t in a climate where the thermometer stood 
88° in the shade, as amid the clammy fogs 
the cold North; and, at length, after a liberal 
lulgence in Hudson’s best, (only the more 
ished because the richest Turkey tobacco, 
1 a pipe of cherry wood was in the hands of 
>ry soldier in the garrison,) proposals were 
de for a bowl of “ Gin-Punch !” Lord 
omas Howard, a lieutenant in the — th, was 
lounced to be a masterhand in the scientific 
w ; and the very name of gin-punch affords, 
the fatherland of Achilles, a sort ot anti- 
nax, which there was no resisting. The 
teriais were brought. The tegimental bowl, 
which Picton himself is recorded to have 
nged the ladle ; lemons from the islands re- 
??nt of romance and poetry; and a bottle of 
Iger’s best, redolent of Holborn Hill, ap- 
red in as orderly array as though we had 
n supping at Liramer’s. 

1 Are you a punch-drinker 1” inquired my 
Erhbour, Captain Wargrave, with whom, as 
chool-fellow of my elder brother’s, I had 
:kly made acquaintance. 

If I may venture to own it, not” said I ; 44 1 
e swallowed too much punch on compulsion 
he course of my life.” 

I judged as much from your looks,” replied 
trgrave, who had promised to see me on 
d the frigate. 44 If you want to get away 
i these noisy fellows, we can easily slip off 
le Lord Thomas and his operations engage 
r attention.” 

nd, in compliance with the hint, I soon 
id myself sauntering with him, arm in arm, 
he bastions of . We had an hour be- 

ns ; for the Captain’s gig was not ordered 
eleven ; and, in order to keep an eye at 
i on the frigate and the shore, we satdown 
n abutment of the parapet, to gossip away 
time ; interrupted only by the measured 
ip of the sentinels, and enjoying the firesh- 
of the night air, perfumed by jessamine 
orange blossoms, proceeding from the 
iced gardens of the Government House, 
am not ambitious of writing bad Byron, 
'eaders must allow me to spare them the 
ription of a night in Greece : a lieutenant 
. M. S. the Astnea, and a captain of H. 
gallant — th, may be supposed to entertain 
ipur’s prejudices against ballad-mongers ! 
There seem to be hard-going fellows in 
mess” said I, to Wargmve, as he sat be- 
me, with his arms folded over his breast 
ornton I understand, carries off his two 
00 a-day, like a Trojan; and the fat major, 


who sat opposite to me, made such play with 
the champagne, as caused me to blush for my 
squeamishness. For my own part I should be 
well content never to exceed a couple of glasses 
of good claret Wine affects me m a different 
way from most men. The more I drink, the 
more my spirits are depressed. While others 
get roaring drunk, I sit moping and despair- 
ing; and the next day my head aches like an 
artilleryman’s.” 

44 You are fortunate,” said Wargrave drily. 

“Fortunate 1” cried I. “ I wish 1 could ap- 
preciate my own luck ! — I am voted the sulk- 
iest dog unhanged, whenever it is my cue to 
be jolly; and after proving a wet blanket to a 
merry party over-night am ready to shoot my- 
self with the headach and blue devils next 
morning. If there be a fellow I really epvy, 
it is such a one as Thornton ; who is ready to 
chime in with the chorus of the 36th stanza of 
Nancy'Dawson between bis two last bottles ; 
and keeps his head and legs an hour after all 
the rest of the party have lost theirs under the 
table.” 

“ I fancy Thornton is pretty well seasoned ; 
saturated like an old claret hogshead !” 

“Enviable dog! From time immemorial, 
odes have been endited to petition the gods for 
an insensible heart When I turn lyrist, it 
will be to pray for an insensible stomach ! ’Tis 
a monstrous hard thing, when one hears the 
trolling of a joyous chanson a boire, or trink- 
lied , under the lime-trees of France or Ger- 
many, to feel no sympathy in the strain save 
that of nausea. There is something fresh and 
picturesque in the mere sound of 4 the vine— 
the grape — the cup— the bowl!’ It always 
appears to me that Bacchus is the universal di- 
vinity, and that I alone am exempted from the „ 
worship. Think of Lord Thomas’s gin-punch, 
and pity roe !” 

Wargrave replied by a vague unmeaning 
laugh ; which led me to conclude that my elo- 
quence was lost upon him. Yet I continued. 

44 Do you know that, in spite of the preva- 
lence of the Bacchanalian idolatry, I think we 
hardly give honour due to the influence of 
wine. It has ever been the mania of mankind 
to ascribe the actions of their fellow-creatures 
to all motives but the true ; but if they saw 
clearly, and spoke honestly, they would admit 
that more heroes have been made by the bottle 
than the sword.” 

“Have you any personal meaning in this 
tirade 1” suddenly interrupted my companion, 
in a voice whose concentration was deadly. 

“ Personal meaning!” I reiterated. “Of 
what nature?” And tor a moment I could not 
but fancy that poor Wargrave bad taken a 
deeper share in the Chateau Margoux of the 
fat major than I had been aware of. A man 
rather touched by wine, is sure to take fire on 
the most distant imputation of drunkenness^ 

“ I can scarcely imagine, Sir,” he continued, 
in a voice, however, that savoured of anything 
rather than inebriety, “that any man acquainted 
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with the misfortunes of my life should address 
me on such a subject !” 

“ Be satisfied, then, that your indignation 
is groundless, and most unreasonable,” said I, 
still doubtful how far I ought to resent the un- 
graciousness of his demeanour; “for, on the 
word ofa gentleman, till this day, l never heard 
your name. Your avowal of intimacy with my 
brother, and something in the frankness of your 
manner that reminded me of his, added to the 
hilarity of an unexpected re-union with so 
many of my countrymen, has perhaps induced 
too sudden a familiarity in my demeanour; but, 
in wishing you good night, Captain Wargrave, 
. and a fairer interpretation of the next sailor 
who opens his heart to you at sight, allow me 
to assure you, that not a shadow of offence was 
intended in the rhapsody you are pleased to 
resent.” 

“Forgive me!” exclaimed Wargrave, ex- 
tending his hands, nay almost his arms, towards 
me. “ It would have afforded only a crowning 
incident to my miserable history, had my jea- 
lous soreness on one fatal subject produced a 
serious misunderstanding with the brother of 
one of my dearest and earliest friends.” 

While I frankly accepted his apologies and 
offered hand, I could detect, by the light of the 
moon, an expression of such profound dejection 
on the altered face of Wargrave — so deadly a 

r ileness — a haggardness — that involuntarily 
reseated myself on the wall beside him, as if 
to mark the resumption of a friendly feeling. 
He did not speak when he took his place; but, 
after a few minutes’ silence, I had the morti- 
fication to hear him sobbing like a child. 

“ My dear fellow, you attach too much im- 
portance to an unguarded word, handsomely 
and satisfactorily explained,” said I, trying to 
reconcile him with himself. “ Dismiss it from 
your thoughts.” 

“Do not fancy,” replied Wargrave, in a 
broken voice, “that these humiliating tears 
originate in anything that has passed between 
us this night No! The associations recalled 
to my mind by the rash humour you are gene- 
rous enough to see in its true light, are of far 
more ancient date, and far more ineffaceable 
nature. I owe you something, in return for 
your forbearance. You have still an hour to 
be on shore,” he continued, looking at his 
watch. “ Devote those minutes to me, and I 
will impart a lesson worth ten years’ experi- 
ence; a lesson of which my own life must be 
the text — myself the hero !” 

There was no disputing with him,— no beg- 
ging him to be calm. On his whole frame was 
imprinted the character of an affliction not to 
be trifled with. I had only to listen, and im- 
part, in the patience of my attention, such so- 
lace as the truly miserable can best appre- 
ciate. 

“ You were right,” said Wargrave, with a 
bitter smile, “ in saying that we do not allow 
ourselves to assign to wine the full measure of 
authority it holds among the motives of our 


conduct But you were wrong in lio% 
that authority to the instigation of gras m\ 
heroic actions. Wine is said in Senator? ? 
‘ make glad the heart of man.’ Wine is ai, 
by the poets to be the balm of griefj the det i 
of beauty, the philter of love. What Ik i 
gracious and graceful is it not said to W 
Clustering grapes entwine the brow ef it* £ 
vinity ; and wine is held to be a libatioo worts 
of the gods. Fools ! fools ! fools ! — they m 
to have poured forth their blood and tears kj 
me, to know that it is a fountain of etermi 
damnation! Do not fancy that I allude ft 
Drunkenness ; do not class me, in yourmap 
nation, with the sensual brute who degrade 
himself to the filthiness of intoxication. A|ik 
a vice so flagrant, how easy to arm one’s rata: 
No ! the true danger lies many degrees wnk 
that fearful limit; and the Spartans, n 
warned their sons against wine by tbe eiik 
tion of their drunken Helots, fulfilled their to 
blindly. Drunkenness implies, in fact, 12 ex- 
tinction of the very faculties of evil The* 
feebled arm can deal no mortal blow; 1 1 
staggering step retards the perpetration of a 
The voice can neither modulate its tones s 
seduction, nor hurl the defiance of Mi 
hatred. The drunkard is an idiot: a thag 
which children mock at, and women chasta 
it is the man whose temperament is excita. 
not overpowered, by wine, to whom the ® a 
is fatal.” 

“ Only when unconscious of his infirmity' 
said I bluntly. 

“Shakspeare makes Caasio cooscio®. hs 
not till his fault is achieved.” 

“ Cassio is the victim of a designing tempts, 
but an ordinary man, aware of his frailty, ra* 
surely find it easy to avoid the mischief! ’ 

“ Easy, as we look upon tbe thing fo* 
hence, with the summer sky over oar herii 
the unshackled ocean at our feet, and tfe 
mockery of the scorner unheard; but m k 
animation of a convivial meeting, with coo? 
heads to mislead us by example, under the a- 
fluence of conversation, music, mirth, whs ce 
at all times remember by how short a pratf 
it turns to poison in his veins 1 Do Dot sup- 
pose me the Apostle of a Temperance Society 
when I assert, on my life, my soul my booce. 
that, after three glasses of wine, I am no loa^ 
master of my actions. Without being at tfcj 
moment conscious of the change, I begis £ 
9ee, and feel, and hear, and reason differed? 
The minor transitions between good and er. 
are forgotten; the lava boils in my lfl®» 
Three more, and I become a madman.” 

“ But this constitutes a positive physicu^' 
firmity,” said I. “ You must of course 
yourself as an exception!” 

“ No ! I am convinced the case is comma 
Among my own acquaintance, I know bst 
men who are pleasant companions in then*** 
ing, but intolerable after dinner; men 
neither like wine nor indulge in it; but 
while simply fulfilling the forms and ceres* 
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ies of society, frequently become odious to 
there, and a burthen to themselves.” . 

44 I really believe you are right” 

I know that I am right ; listen : When 1 
ecame your brother’s friend at Westminster, 
was on the foundation, — an only son, intended 
ir the Church ; and the importance which my 
ther and mother attached to my election for 
)liege, added such a stimulus to my efffertions, 
iat, at the early age of fourteen, their wish 
as accomplished. 1 was the first boy of my 
jars. A studentship at Christ-church crowned 
y highest ambition ; and all that remained 
r me at Westminster was to preside over the 
rewell supper, indispensable on occasions of 
ese triumphs. I was unaccustomed to wine, 
r my parents had probably taken silent note 
the infirmity of my nature ; and a very small 
oportion of the fiery tavern port, which forms 
e nectar of similar festivities, sufficed to ele- 
te my spirits to madness. Heated by noise 
id intemperance, we all sallied forth together, 
epared to riot, bully, insult. A fight ensued ; 
life was lost Expulsion suspended my elec- 
in. I never reached Oxford ; my professional 
ospects were blighted : and, within a few 
anths, my father died of the disappointment! 
id now, what was to be done with me ? My 
tardians decided, that in the army the indu- 
ce of my past fault would prove least inju- 
ius ; and, eager to escape the tacit reproach 
my poor mother’s pale face and gloomy 
jeds, I gladly acceded to their advice. At 
teen, I was gazetted in the — th Regiment 
Light Dragoons.” 

14 At least you bad no cause to regret your 
ange of profession?” said 1, with a sailor’s 
?judice against parsonic cloth. 

44 1 did regret it A family-living was wait- 
r for me ; and 1 had accustomed myself to 
! thoughts of early independence and a set* 
d home. Inquire of my friend Richard, on 
ir return to England, and he will tell you 
it there could not be a calmer, graver, more 
dious, more sober fellow than myself. The 
;ure of my misdemeanour, meanwhile, was 
such as to alienate from me the regard of 
young companions; and I will answer for 
that on entering the army, no fellow could 
st a more extensive circle of friends. At 
sstminster, they used to call me 4 Wargrave 
peace-maker.’ I never had a quarrel ; I 
re r had an enemy. Yet, twelve months 
»r joining the — th, 1 had acquired the op- 
brium of being a quarrelsome fellow ; 1 
1 fought one of my brother officers, and was 
the most uncomfortable terms with four 
ere.” 

1 And this sudden change ” 

i Was then attributed to the sourness arising 
n my disappointments in life. 1 have since 
ribed it to a truer origin — the irritation of 
doses of brandy, tinged with sloe juice, 
ich formed the luxury of a mess-cellar, 
art in g under the consciousness of unpopu- 
ty, I fancied 1 hated my profession, when 


in fact I only hated myself. I managed to get 
on half-pay, and returned to my mother’s tran- 
quil roof; tranquil to monotony — tranquil to 
dulness, — where, instead of regretting the 
brilliant life I had forsaken, my peace of mind 
and early contentment came back to me at 
once. There was no one to bear me company 
over the bottle ; I was my mother’s constant 
companion ; I seldom tasted wine; 1 became 
healthy, happy, beloved.” 

44 Beloved in a lover s sense ?” 

44 Beloved as a neighbour and a fellow-citi- 
zen. But higher distinctions of affection fol- 
lowed. A young and very beautiful girl, of 
rank and fortune superior to my own, deigned 
to encourage the humble veneration with which 
1 regarded her. 1 became emboldened to solicit 
her heart and hand. My mother assured her 
1 was the best of sons. I readily promised to 
be the best of husbands. She believed us both ; 
accepted me — married me ; and, on welcoming 
home my lovely gentle Mary, all remembrance 
of past sorrow seemed to be obliterated. Our 
position in the world, if not brilliant, was ho- 
nourable. My mother’s table renewed those 
hospitalities over which my father had loved 
to preside. Mary’s three brother’s were our 
constant guests; and Wargrave — the calm, 
sober, indolent Wargrave— once more became 
fractious and ill at ease. My poor mother, 
who could conceive no fault in my disposition 
—concluding that, as in other instances, the 
husband had discovered in the daily compa- 
nionship of married life, faults which had been 
invisible to the lover — ascribed to poor Mary 
all the discredit of the change. She took a 
dislike to her daughter-in-law, nay, even to 
Mrs. Wargrave’s family, friends, and acquaint- 
ances. She saw that after they had been 
dining with me, I grew morose and irritable ; 
and attributed the fault to my guests, instead 
of to the cursed wine their company compelled 
me to swallow.” 

44 Your wife was probably more discerning ?” 

44 No! On such subjects, women are not 
enlightened by experience. Even the vice of 
drunkenness is a mystery to them, unless 
when chance exhibits to their observation some 
miserable brute lying senseless in the public 
streets. Mary probably ascribed my fractious- 
ness to infirmity of temper. She found me 
less good-humoured than she had expected, and 
more easily moved by trifles. The morning is 
the portion of the day in which married people 
live least in each other’s society; and my 
evenings seldom passed without a political 
squabble with some visiter, or a storm with the 
servants. The tea was cold; the newspaper 
did not arrive in time ; or all the world was 
not exactly of my own opinion respecting the 
conduct of Ministers. Fortunately, poor Mary’s 
time was engrossed by preparations for the arri- 
val of her first child, a pledge of domestic hap- 
piness calculated to reconcile a woman even 
to greater vexations than those arising from 
her husband’s irritability. Mary palliated all 
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my bursts of temper, by declaring her opinion 
that * any man might possess the insipid quality 
of good humour ; but that Wargrave, if some- 
what hasty, had the best heart and principles 
in the world.’ As soon as our little boy made 
bis ap pearance, she excited the contempt of all 
her female acquainatnces, by trusting 4 that 
Harry would, in all respects, resemble his 
father.’ Heaven bless her for her blindness !” 

Wargrave paused for a moment; during 
which I took care to direct my eyes towards 
the frigate. 

“ Among those female friends, was a certain 
Sophy Cavendish, a cousin of Mary's ; young, 
handsome, rich, — richer and almost as hand- 
some as herself; but gifted with that intempe- 
rate vivacity which health and prosperity in- 
spire. Sophy was a fearless creature ; the only 
person who did not shrink from my fits of ill- 
temper. When I scolded, she bantered ; when 
I appeared sullen, she piqued me into cheer- 
fulness. We usually met in morning visits, 
when I was in a mood to take her railleries in 
good part To this playful girl it unluckily 
occurred to suggest to her cousin, 4 Why don’t 
you manage Wargrave as I dot why don’t you 
laugh him out of his perversity V And Mary, 
to whose disposition and manners all these 
agaceries were foreign, soon began to assume 
a most provoking sportiveness in our domestic 
disputes; would seize me by the hair, the 
sleeve, point her finger at me when I was sul- 
len, and laugh heartily whenever I indulged 
in a reproof. I vow to Heaven, there were 
moments when this innocent folly made me 
hate her ! 4 It dors not become you to ape the 
monkey tricks of your cousin,’ cried 1, one 
night when she had amused herself by fillip- 
ing water at me across the dessert-table, while 
I was engaged in an intemperate professional 
dispute with an old brother officer. — 4 In trying 
to make me look like a fool, you only make a 
fool ot yourself !’ — 4 Don't be intimidated by a 
few big words,’ cried Miss Cavendish, when 
this ebullition was reported to her. 4 Men and 
nettles muBt be bullied into tameness; they 
have a sting only for those who are afraid of| 

them Persevere !' She did persevere ; 

and, on an occasion equally ill-timed, again the 
angry husband retorted severely upon the wife 
he loved. 4 You must not banter him in com- 
pany,* said Sophia. 1 He is one of those men 
who hate being shown up before others. But 
when you are alone, take your revenge. Treat 
his anger as a jest Prove to him you are not 
afraid of him ; and since he chooses to behave 
like a child, argue with him as children are 
argued with.' 

44 It was on my return from a club-dinner, 
that Mary attempted to put these mischievous 
precepts into practice. I was late — too late ; 
for, against my will, I had been detained by the 
jovial party. But, instead of encouraging the 
apologies I was inclined tb offer for having kept 
her watching, Mary, who had been beguiling 
the time of my absence in her dressing-room 


with an entertaining hook, by which her ^ 
were exhilarated, began to laugh tt aye 
coses : to banter, to mock me. I beggedJi 
to desist. She persisted. I grew angn, % 
replied to my invectives by a tbousmd the 
accusations, invented to justify her mini j 
bade her be silent She only laughed as 
loudly. I stamped, swore — raved;— die » 
proached me in mimicry of my violeoct 1 
struck her /" 

When Wargrave's melancholy voice » 
sided into silence, the expressions of mj re- 
try man, Tobin, (the prototype of Know* 
involuntarily recurred to my mind— 

44 The man who lays his hand 

Save in the way of kindness, on a woman, 

Is a wretch, whom 'twere base flattery to oil 
coward." 

44 1 know not what followed this act of to- 
tality," cried Wargrave, rousing himself * 
have a faint remembrance of kneeling uxim 
ploring, and offering the sacrifice of my lii 
atonement for such ingratitude. But 1 bawi 
very strong one of the patient uomottr 
which, from that moment, poor Mary iskbs 
in my presence. She jested no more:i 
never laughed again. What worlds vcoc 
have given had 6he remonstrated— 
herself — resented the injury ! But no! 5* 
that fatal night, like the enchanted princwi 
the story, she became converted into n» rit 
whenever her husband approached her. 
fancied — so conscious are the guilty— dais 
sometimes betrayed an apprehension of lea«( 
our child in the room alone with me. Pf 
haps she thought me mad ! She was rat 
The brief insanity inspired by wine bad ait 
caosed me to raise my hand against her.' 7 

44 But you had no reason to suppose tint* 
this occasion, Mrs. Wargrave again couMi® 
with her family touching your conduct 7 ’ I 

44 No reason ; yet I did suppose it I knfl 
the secret had been kept from her broth® 
for, if not, fine manly fellows ns they wtr. 
nothing would induce them again to sit it cj 
board. But there was a person whose in- 
ference between me and my wife I dre*k 
more than theirs ; a brother of Sopbv Cat* 
dish, who had loved Mary from her duldliai 
and wooed her, and been dismissed 
after her acquaintance with myself. That fel- 
low I never could endure ! Horace Caveoai 
was the reverse of his sister ; grave, even t 
dejection ; cold and dignified in his demeaned 
sententious, taciturn, repulsive. Mary bb 1 
great opinion of him, although she bao pft- 
red the vivacity of my manner, and the iir.pe> 
osity of my character. But now that t b& 
q utilities had been turned against 
might not a revulsion of feeling cause her 1 * 
regret her cousin 1 She must have felt tb 
Horace Cavendish would have invited ao^ 
cutioner to hack his arm oft rather than 
it against a woman ! No provocation wee* 
have caused him to address her in those to* 
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; Cavendish falls in a Duel with War grave. 

insult,' in which, on more than one occasion, composure. He followed me — he clung to my 
had indulged. 1 began to hate him, for I felt arm; the rest of his narrative was spoken 
tic in his presence. I saw that he was my almost in a whisper. 

perior in temper and breeding : that he would “ In the mood which had now taken poesps- 
Lve made a happier woman of my wife. Yet sion of me, it was easy to give offence ; and 
had no pretext for dismissing him my bouse. Cavendish appeared no less ready than myself, 
e came, and came, and sat there day after We quarrelled. Mary’s brother attempted to 
iy, arguing upon men and things, in his calm, pacify us, but the purpose of both was settled, 
easured, dispassionate voice. He could not I saw that he looked upon me as a venomous 
it have 9een that he was odious to me ; yet reptile to be crushed ; and I looked upon him ' 
j had not the delicacy to withdraw from our as the lover of Mary. One of us must die to 
ciety. Perhaps he thought his presence ne- extinguish such deadly hatred. We met at 
jssary to protect his cousin 1 Perhaps he sunrise. Both were 6ober then. I shot him 
(ought I was not to be trusted with the depo- through the heart !” » 

te of her happiness ?” 44 1 had once the misfortune to act as second 

44 But surely,” said I, beginning to dread the in a mortal duel, my dear Wargrave,” said I; 

>n tin nation of his recital, “surely, after what 44 1 know how to pity you.” 
id already occurred, you were careful to re- 44 Not you /” faltered my companion, shud- 
ain from the stimulants which had betrayed dering with emotion. 44 You may know what 
>u into an unworthy action V * it is to contemplate the ebbing blood, the livid 

“Right. I was careful. My temperance face, the leaden eye of a victim; to see him 
as that of an anchorite. On the pretext of carried log-like from the field ; to feel that 
3alth, I refrained for many months from tast- many lips are cursing you — many hearts up- 
tg wine. I became myself again. My brothers- braiding you; but you cannot estimate the 
idaw called me milksop! I cared not what agony of a position such as mine with regard 
ley called me. The current of my blood ran to Mary. I surrendered myself to justice; 

3ol and free. I wanted to conquer back the took no heed of my defence. Yet surely many 
3nfidence of my wife!” must have loved me; for, on the day of trial, 

44 But perhaps this total abstinence rendered hundreds of witnesses came forward to attest 
le ordeal still more critical, when you were my humanity, my generosity, my mildness of 
ampelled occasionally to resume your former nature.” 
abits !” “ Mildness !” 

44 Right again. I was storing a magazine “ Ay ! — Save when under that fatal influ- 
gainst myself! There occurrcxl a family fes- ence, (the influence which stimulates my lips 
ival from which I could not absent myself; this very moment,) my disposition is gentle 
ie wedding of Sophy Cavendish. Even my and forbearing. But they adduced something 
rife relaxed in her habitual coldness towards which almost made me long to refute their 
ie, and requested me to join the party. We evidence in my favour. Many of our mutual 
let; a party of some thirty — giggling, noisy, friends attested upon* oath that the deceased 
rainless, to jest and to be merry. It was set- had been observed to seek occasions of giving 
led that I must 4 drink the bride’s health ;’ and me offence. That he had often spoken of roe 
Irs. Wargrave extended her glass towards disparagingly,threateningly ; that he had been 
line, as if to make it a pledge of reconciliation, heard to say, I deserved to die ! I was now 
low eagerly I quaffed it ! The champagne sure that Mary had taken him into her confi- 
rarmed ray heart Of my free will I took a dence ; and yet it was by my wife’s unceasing 
econd glass. The bridegroom was to be exertions that this mass of evidence had been 
oasted ; then the family into which Sophy was collected in my favour. I was acquitted. The 
aarrying; then the family she was quitting, court rang with acclamations; for I was 4 the 
it length the health of Mrs. Wargrave was only son of my mother, and she was a widow ;’ 
•roposed. Could I do otherwise than honour and the name of Wargrave commanded re- 
t in a bumper? I looked towards her for fur- spect and love from many, both in her person 
her encouragement — further kindness; but, and that of ray wife. The Cavendish family 
nstead of the expected smile, I saw her pale, had not availed itself mercilessly against my 
rembling, anxious. My kindling glances and life. I left the court 4 without a blemish upon 
leated countenance perhaps reminded her of my character/ and with gratitude for the good 
he fatal night which had been the origin of offices of hundreds. I was not yet quite a 
>ur misunderstanding. Yes, she trembled; wretch.” 

jnd, in the midst of her agitation, 1 saw, or “But I had not yet seen Mary! On the 
kncuxTl sa w, a look of sympathy and good plea of severe indisposition, she had refrained 
inderstanding pass between her and Horace from visiting me in prison ; and now, that all 
Cavendish. 1 turned fiercely towards him. He danger was over, I rejoiced she had been 
’egnrded me with contempt ; that look at least spared the humiliation of such an interview. 

I did not misinterpret: but I revenged it!” On the eve of my trial, I wrote to her; ex- 
Involuntarily I rose from the parapet, and pressing my wishes and intentions towards 
walked a few paces towards the frigate, in herself and our child, should the event prove 
>rd-r that Wargrave might recover breath and fatal ; and inviting her to accompany me in- 
Museum — VoL XXIII. No. 138.— 3 L 
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stantly to tbe continent, should the laws of my 
country 9pare my life. We could not remain 
in the centre of a family so cruelly disunited, 
in a home so utterly desecrated. I implored 
her, -too, to allow my aged mother to become 
our companion, that she might sanction my 
attempts in a new career of happiness and 
virtue. But, although relieved by this expla- 
nation of my future views, I trembled when I 
found myself once more on the threshold of 
home. To meet her again — to fall once more 
upon the neck of my poor mother, whose blind- 
ness and infirmities had forbidden her to visit 
me in durance ! What a trial ! The shouts 
of the multitude were dying away in the dis- 
tance; my sole companion was a venerable 
servant of my father’s, who sat sobbing by my 
side. He had attended as witness at the trial. 
He was dressed in a suit of deep mourning, 
probably in token of the dishonour of his roas- 
ter’s house.” 

“ The windows are closed,” said I, looking 
anxiously upwards, as the carriage stopped. 
“ Has Mrs. Wargrave — has my mother quitted 
townl” 

“ There was no use distressing you, Master 
William, so long as you was in trouble,” said 
the old man, grasping my arm. “ My poor 
pld mistress has been buried these six weeks ; 
she died of a stroke of apoplexy, the day after 
you surrendered yourself. We buried her, 
Sir, by your father.” 

“ And my wife )” said I, as soon as I could 
recover my utterance. 

“ I don’t rightly understand, — I can't quite 
make out, — I believe, Sir, you will find a let- 
ter,” said my grey-headed companion, follow- 
ing me closely into the house. 

M From Mary 1” 

“ Here it is,” he replied, opening a shutter 
of the cold, grim, cheerless room, and pointing 
to the table. 

“ From Mary ?” 1 again reiterated, as I 
snatched it up. “ No ! not from Mary ; not 
even from any member of her family ; not even 
from any friend, — from any acquaintance. It 
was a lawyer's letter; informing me, with 
technical precision, that ‘his client, Mrs. 
Mary Wargrave, conceiving she had just 
cause and provocation to withdraw herself 
from my roof, had already taken up her abode 
with her family; that she was prepared to de- 
fend herself, by the strong aid of the law, 
against any opposition I might offer to her 
design ; but trusted the affair would be ami- 
cably adjusted. His client, Mrs. Mary War- 
grave, moreover, demanded no other main- 
tenance than the trifle allowed by her marriage 
settlement, for her separate use. Instead of 
accompanying me to the continent, she pro- 
posed to reside with her brothers.* 

“ And it was by the hand of a lawyer's clerk 
I was to learn all this! The woman — the 
wife — whom I had struck ! — was prepared to 
plead ‘ cruelty* against me in a court of jus- 
tice, rather than live with the murderer of her 


minion ! She knew to what a heme 1 m 
returning ; she knew that my boosebok goo 
were shattered ; — and at such a moment ikt- 
doned me !” 

“ Drink this, Master William,” aid th 
poor old man, returning to my aide with t 
salver and a bottle of the Madeira vhkfe lad 
been forty years in his keeping. “Yea vat 
support, my dear boy ; drink this.” 

“ Give it me,” cried I, snatching the fin 
from his hands. “Another — another!— I k 
want support ; for 1 have still a task to perfem 
Stop the carriage ; I am going out A Mter 
glass! — I must see Mrs. Wargrave !— VVbcr 
is she V* 

“ Three miles off; Sir, at Sir Wife’i 
My mistress is with her elder brother, Sl 
Y ou can’t see her to-night. Wait till con- 
ing; wait till you are more composed. Ya 
will lose your senses with all these ere 
shocks !” - 

“1 have lost my senses!” I eicka^ 
throwing myself again into the carraf- 
“ And therefore I must see her, — must st 
her before I die.” 

“ And these frantic words were ccedus? 
on my lips till the carriage stopped at the 
of Sir William Brabazon. I would 
it to enter, I traversed the court-yard on fa 
I wished to give no announcement of my e 
rival. It was dusk. Tbe servant did r- 
cognise roe, when, having entered the 
by a side-door, I demanded of a strange ser- 
vant admittance to Mrs. Wargrave. Tlf 
answer was such as I bad anticipated. 1 
Wargrave could see no one. She was i\ 
had only just risen from her bed.* Neverth* 
less, I urged the necessity of an insect 
interview. ‘I must see her on bcnr^&i 
Still less. ‘ It was impossible for lira. Wr 
grave to see any person on business, as fca 
William and Mr. Brabazon had just gone s* 
town ; and she was quite alone, and nioci 2 * 
disposed.' — ‘Take in this note,’ said 1, teer^ 
a blank leaf from my pocket-book, and 
it to represent a letter. And following 
caution the servant 1 despatched oo mj eranl 
1 found my way to the door of Mary's if*' 
ment. It was the beginning of spring. Til 
invalid was sitting in a large arm-chair befal 
the fire, with her little boy asleep in her c r* 
I had preceded the servant into the rocra; kJ 
by the imperfect fire-light, she mistook me -1 
the medical attendant she was expecting. 

“ ‘ Good evening, Doctor,’ said die. - 1 
voice so faint and tremulous^ that 1 ad 
scarcely recognise it for here. 4 Yea rJ 
me better to-night. But why are J* * 
late?’ 

“ You will, perhaps, find me too early,” « 
I, placing myself resolutely beside be* ck-i 
“ unless you are disposed to annul the 
ment with which you have been pleases * 
complete the measure of your hnshran 
miseries. Do not tremble. Madam ; da n j 
shudder ; do not faint You have no 
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injury to apprehend. 1 am come here, a 
broken-hearted man, to learn my awardi of life 
or death.*’ And, m spite of my false courage, 
I staggered to the wall, and leaned against it 
for support 

44 * My brothers are absent,’ faltered Mary. 
4 1 have no counsellor at hand, to act as media- 
tor between us.’ 

“ For which reason 1 hazard this appeal. I 
am here to speak with my own lips to your 
own ears, to your own heart Let its unbiass- 
ed impulses condemn me or absolve me. Do 
not deckle upon the suggestions of others.” 

M ‘I have decided,' murmured Mrs. War- 
grave, 1 irrevocably .* 

“ No, you have not /” said I, again approach- 
ing her; “for you have decided without lis- 
tening to the defence of your husband, to the 
appeal of nature. Mary, Mary ! have you so 
soon forgotten the vows of eternal union 
breathed in the presence of God ? On what 
covenant did you accept my hand, my name, 
my tenderness ? On that of a merciful com- 
promise with the frailties of human nature ; 
4 for better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, 
in sickness and in health.’ It has been for 
worse, for I have been perverse, and wayward, 
and mad ; it has been for poorer, for my good 
name is taken from me ; it has been for sick- 
ness, for a heavy sickness is on my soul. But 
is the covenant less binding? Are you not 
still my wife ? — my wife whom I adore, — my 
wife whom I have injured, — my wife, whose 
patience I would requite by a whole life of 
homage and adoration, — my wife who once 
vowed a vow before the Lord, that, forsaking 
all other, she would cleave to me alone? 
Mary, no human law can contravene this 
primal statute. Mary, you have no right to 
cast from you the father of your child.” 

44 4 It is for my child’s sake that I seek to 
withdraw from his authority,’ said Mrs. War- 
grave, with more firmness than might have 
been expected; a firmness probably derived 
from the contact of the innocent and helpless 
being she pressed to her bosom. 4 No ! 1 can- 
not live with you again ; my confidence is 
gone, my respect diminished. This boy, as 
his faculties become developed, would see me 
tremble in your presence ; would learn that I 
fear you ; that” 

44 That you despise me ! speak oat, Madam ; 
speak out !” 

u 4 That I pity you,* continued Mary, reso- 
lutely ; 4 that I pity you, as one who has the 
reproach of blood upon bis hand, and the ac- 
cusation of ruffianly injury against a woman 
on his conscience.* 

44 And such are the lessons you will teach 
him ; lessons to lead him to perdition, to dam- 
nation ; for, by the laws of the Almighty, 
Madam, however your kindred or your law- 
yers may inspire you, the father, no less than 
the mother, must be honoured by his child.” 

44 4 It is a lesson I would scrupulously with- 


hold from him : and, to secure his ignorance, 
it is needful that he should live an alien from 
his father’s roof. Wargrave, our child must 
not grow up in observation of our estrange- 
ment.’ 

44 Then, by Heaven, my resolution is taken ! 
Still less shall his little life be passed in watch- 
ing the tears shed by his mother for the vic- 
tim of an adulterous passion ! You have ap- 
pealed to the laws : by the laws let us abide. 
The child is mine, by right, by enforcement 
Live where you ^ill — defy me from what 
shelter you please; but this little creature 
whom you have constituted my enemy, re- 
mains with me ! Surrender him to me, or 
dread the consequences!” 

44 You did not !” I incoherently gasped, seiz- 
ing Wargrave by the arm, and dreading, I 
knew not what 

‘•Have I not told you,” he replied, in a 
voice which froze the blood in my veins, 
14 that, before quitting home, I had swallowed 
half a bottle of Madeira? My frame was 
heated, my brain maddened ! I saw in the 
woman before me only the minion, the mour- 
ner of Horace Cavendish. I had no longer a 
wife.” 

4 ‘ And you dared to injure her ?” 

44 Right boy ; that is the word, — dared ! It 
was cowardly, was it not? brutal, monstrous ! 
Say something that may spare my own bitter 
self-accusations P’ 

Involuntarily I released myself from his 
arm. 

44 Yes ! Mary, like yourself, prepared her- 
self for violence at my hands,” continued War- 
grave, scarcely noticing the movement ; 44 for 
instinctively she attempted to rise and ap- 
proach the bell ; but, encumbered by the child, 
or by her own weakness, she fell back in her 
chair. 4 Don’t wake him !’ said she, in a faint, 
piteous voice, as if, after all, his helplessness 
constituted her best defence. 

44 Give him up, then, at once. Do you think 
I do not love him ! Do you think I shall be 
less careful of him than yourself? Give him 
up to his 'father.” 

44 For a moment, as if overcome, she seemed 
attempting to unclasp the little hand which, 
even in sleep, clung tenderly to her night- 
dress. For a moment she seemed to recognise 
the irresistibility of my claim. 

44 The carriage waits, said I sternly. Where 
i9 his nurse?” 

44 4 1 am his nurse,’ cried Mary, bursting into 
an agony of tears. 4 1 will go with him. To 
retain my child, I will consent to live with 
you again.’ 

44 With me ? Am I a worm, that you think 
to trample on me thus 1 Live with me, whom 
you have dishonoured with your pity, your 
contempt ; your preference of another ? Rather 
again stand arraigned before a criminal tri- 
bunal, than accept such a woman as my 
wife !” 
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“‘Asa servant, then ; let me attend as a 
servant on this little creature, so dear to me, 
so precious to me, so feeble, so’ 

“Is it Cavendish's brat, that you plead for 
him so warmly 1” cried 1, infuriated that even 
my child should be preferred to me. And 1 
now attempted to remove him by force from 
her arms. 

“ • Help ! help ! help !* faltered the feeble, 
half-fainting mother. But no one came, and I 
persisted. Hid you ever attempt to bold a 
struggling child — a cb^d that others were 
struggling to retain — a young child — a soft, 
frail, feeble child ! And why did she resist 1 
Should not she, woman as she was, have known 
that mischief would arise from such contact! 
She who had tended those delicate limbs, that 
fragile frame! The boy wakened from his 
sleep— was screaming violently. He strug- 
gled, and struggled, and moaned, and gasped. 
But, on a sodden, his shrieks ceased. He was 
still, silent, breathless” 

“ Dead !” cried I. 

“ So she imagined at the moment, when, at 
the summons of her fearful shrieks, the ser- 
vants rushed into the room. But no, 1 had not 
again become a murderer; anew curse was in 
store for me. When medical aid was procured, 
it was found that a limb was dislocated; the 
spine injured ; the boy a cripple for life !” 

“What must nave been his father’s re- 
morse !” 

“ His father was spared the intelligence. — 
- It was not for fourteen months that I was re- 
moved from the private madhouse, to which, 
that fatal night, I was conveyed^ a raving ma- 
niac. The influence of wine, passion, horror, 
had induced epilepsy ; from which 1 was only 
roused to a state of frenzy. Careful treatment 
and solitude gradually restored me. Legal 
steps had been taken by the Brabazon family 
daring my confinement: and my mutilated boy 
is placed, by the Court of Chancery, under the 
guardianship of his mother. For some time 
after my recovery I became a wanderer on the 
continent, with the intention of wasting the 
remnants of my blighted existence in restless 
obscurity. But I soon felt that the best pro- 
pitiation, the best sacrifice to offer to my injured 
wife and child, was an attempt to conquer, for 
their, sa ke, an honourable position in society. 
I got placed on full-pay in a regiment appointed 
to a foreign station. I made over to my boy 
the whole of my property. I pique myself 
on living on my pay, — on drinking no wine, — 
on absenting myself from all the seductions of 
society. I lead a life of penance, of penitence, 
of pain. But, someday or other, my little vic- 
tim will learn the death of his father, and feel 
that he devoted bis wretched days to theduties 
of an honourable profession, in order to spare 
him further dishonour as the son of a suicide .” 

“ Thank God !” was my murmured ejacula- 
tion, when at this moment I perceived the boat 
of the Astnea; whose approach enabled me to; 
cover my emotion with the bustle of parting. | 


There was not a word of consolation— of pi- 1 
liation, to be offered to such a man. He bt: I 
indeed afforded me a fearful commentary oc 
my text Never before had I duly apprecotei 
the perils and daugers of \Vwe ! 

“ And it is to such a stimulus,” mommret 
I, as I slowly rejoined my companions, “iha: 
judge and juror recur for strength to inspire 
their decrees; to such an influence, that capita 
and helmsman turn for courage in the store ; 
to such a counsellor, the warrior refers his ns- 
noeuvres on the day of battle; nay, that the ' 
minister, the chancellor, the sovereign himself, 
dedicate the frailty of their nature! Tk: 
human life, that human happiness, should be 
subjected to so devilish in instrument ! Against 
all other enemies, we fortify ourselves with 
defence; to this master-fiend, we open the | 
doors of the citadel.” 

My meditations were soon cut short by t he 
joyous chorus of a drinking-song, with which 
Lord Thomas’s decoctions inspired the shat- 
tered reason of the Commandants, superior tad i 
inferior, of His Majesty’s Ship the Astra. 


Fiom the Westminster Review. 

NOVA SCOTIA * 

The maritime energy of mankind was ne- 
cessarily confined within most narrow limits, 
till the discovery of the compass,— or, rather, 
till the period when that instrument was first 
brought into general use; for the time of its 
invention is shrouded in mystery, and the name 
of its discoverer a secret Among numeral 
assertions and conjectures, it is reported t 
have been known to an Emperor of Chim 
1120 years before the Christian era ;f to haw 
been m use in the days of Solomon ;) to bare 
been known to the Greeks and Romans ; and 
to have been merely brought by Vasco de Ga- 
ma into Europe from the coast of Africa, where 
he found it in use among the Arabians who 
traded with the African nations.) To recon- 
cile opinions so conflicting and laying claim to 
such high antiquity, is impossible; ami to elicit 
truth from them, hopeless. Time may disckae 
facts that have been long hidden in darknew; 
on time, therefore, must depend all addition to 
the present stock of knowledge on this subject 

The introduction of the compass into general 
use was, as might be expected, accompliriied 
gradually ; priority being claimed by the Spa- 
niards among the European nations. If the 
laws called Las Leyes de Partidas be entitled 
to the date attributed to them, the invention 
was not only known, but was in use among the 
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seamen of that nation, jn the middle df the 
thirteenth century ; because in one of those 
laws there is the following passage, asi como 
los marineros se guian en la noche abscura 
vor el aguja, 4 as mariners steer in dark nights 
oy means of the compass, 1 plainly indicating 
that it was in common use. Whatever may 
be the degree of credit which this evidence 
deserves, the use of the compass was probably, 
it that early period, confined to short voyages, 
red cannot be considered to have obtained 
general adoption, or to have been used on the 
)cean, until the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. 

Equal doubt and obscurity attach to the in- 
dention and the inventor of sea charts, nor can 
he various improvements in their construction 
te always awarded to the lawful owners ; the 
ariations are many and progressive; the im- 
irovements are visible, and can often be traced 
[> a definite period of introduction, but con- 
emporary history has neglected to couple the 
ame of the inventor with that of the disco- 
ery ; and this absence of proof bais afforded an 
mple field for the conjecture of modern writers, 
rho have too often supplied facts by fictions, 
nd substituted prejudice and opinion for lucid 
rguments and sound conclusions. Many were 
le grades through which the chart had to pass 
i the progress from rudeness to the beauty 
id exactness which it has now attained ; the 
enius of the mechanic, the learning of the 
lilosopher, the intrepidity of the seaman, and 
ie patronage of princes, have all been taxed 
• increase its perfection and complete its 
lility. 

A modem chart, if it detail a survey of any 
tnsiderable extent, is generally accompanied 
ra book of instructions, in which the dangers 
eluded within the limits of the survey are 
scribed, and the bearings of remarkable ob- 
:ts on the coast assigned. The work, how- 
er, of Mr. Lockwood assumes a more exten- 
re character, and includes in its object a 
ographical description of the provinces to 
lich it relates. 

Under the term Nova Scotia was originally 
mprehended not only the province which 
11 bears that name, but New Brunswick, 
tpe Breton, and Prince Edward’s Island; 
ing between Lat. 43° and 49° N. ; Long. 60° 
d 70° W. ; 400 miles in length, and of va- 
us breadths, from 40 to 150 miles. In 1784, 
s was divided into two governments, viz. 
tw Brunswick and Nova Scotia; and in this 
luced extent, Nova Scotia measures 240 
les in length, and from thirty to sixty miles 
breadth. Joined to the main land by a nar- 
;v isthmus at the northern extremity of the 
y of Fundy, the province of Nova Scotia is 
>en insula, and lies to the westward of New 
jus wick. Its discovery is generally attri- 
:ed to Sebastian Cabot, about the year 1497, 
ile he was in the employ of our Henry the 
venth ; but that prince, as well as several of 


his successors, appear to have set little value 
on the discovery, for no attempt was made to 
render it useful to the country. The firet 
effort to form a settlement upon it, was made 
by the French in the year 1598, when the 
Marquis de la Roche landed a large body of 
convicts upon Sable island ; but a great portion 
of these unfortunate creatures perished for 
want, the remainder were conveyed back to 
France, and the attempt to settle proved totally 
unsuccessful. Persuaded of the value of a 
settlement on this spot, and undismayed by 
former misfortunes, the French renewed the 
speculation, and with better success, within 
six years afterwards. In 1604, MM. De Monts, 
Champlain, Petrincourt, and numerous settlers 
arrived from France, landed on the main land 
of the province, and after surveying it minutely, 
founded the town of Port Royal, now called 
Annapolis ; took formal possession of the coun- 
try, which they named* Acadia; and De Monts 
assumed the character of Governor, acting 
under the commission of the King of France. 
This colony, however, disappointed the expec- 
tation of all the parties engaged in its settle- 
ment; it had but a ten year’s duration, for 
jealousies and feuds soon sprang up between 
the inhabitants of the new colony and those of 
New England, their immediate neighbours. 
As usually happens, acts of irritation and ag- 
gression were numerous on both sides; which 
led in 1614 to open hostilities, the colony be- 
ing in that year destroyed by a New England 
force, under the command of Sir Charles Argal, 
who destroyed the patent of the King of France, 
and removed the greater part of the settlers 
into the province of Canada. Nova Scotia was 
finally ceded to England by the treaty of 
Utrecht, and the cession was confirmed fay 
that of Aix-ld-Chapelle in 1748. In the fol- 
lowing year. Governor Cornwallis left Eng- 
land with 4000 settlers, landed at Chebucto 
Harbour, and founded the city of Halifax. 

From this period and to this circumstance 
must be attributed the improvement of the 
colony. The situation of Halifax was well 
chosen for the purposes of general government, 
and for the prosecution of every branch of 
trade both internal and external. Port Royal, 
though seated on a fine and spacious harbour, 
was deficient in many important requisites for 
becoming a good and effective seat of govern* 
ment to a new establishment, or for the pro- 
motion of other than a limited trade, confined 
chiefly to a peculiar branch. Such is the 
opinion of most persons conversant with the 
subject, and it is believed that the fur trade 
constituted the leading motive of French in 
the attempt to establish the colony. At this 
time the province had received little benefit 
from the labour of clearing, and exhibited one 
vast forest of tall and majestic trees, the 
growth of ages, intersected here and there 
with what are called barrens, or tracks of land 
covered with weeds and moss. The axe and 
3l2 
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the saw were extensively wanted to prepare 
this wilderness, and render it fit to become the 
habitation of man. 

The hills or highlands, for there are no 
mountains, generally run in a direction from 
N. to S. ; sometimes, like the Horton chain, 
terminating in bold and rocky cliffs upon the 
coast, but no where exceeding 600 feet in 
height, which is the measurement of Ardoise 
hill between Halifax and Windsor. The hills 
which lie in the interior, and run through the 
counties of Queen's, Annapolis, and Shelburne, 
are said to exhibit traces of volcanic action ; 
these are known by the name of the Blue 
Mountains. Although many large tracts of 
land have been brought into a state of cultiva- 
tion, there remains a large portion in its primi- 
tive condition, — a wild and savage wildernesr. 
v There is certainly much poor land in the pro- 
vince, but its quantity has been greatly exag- 

E sd. Limestone is very generally distri- 
throughout the province, and has been 
used with singular effect in the improvement 
of some of the cold wet soils. 

Some inconvenience is felt from the singu- 
larity of the climate; in which a severe winter 
of some months duration, is succeeded, with- 
out any gradual increase in temperature, by a 
summer of intense heat Viewed in conjunc- 
tion with the position of the country on the 
globe, the circumstance is remarkable, and it 
may rationally be expected that the amelio- 
ration of the climate wdl keep pace with the 
increase of cultivation, and the extension of 
improvement The severity of the, winter is 
probably increased by the dampness of the 
ground, shaded as it is from the rays of the 
' sun by the foliage of the countless myriads 
of trees by whum the face of the country is 
so abundantly covered. The leaves fall and 
are decomposed upon the moss and other vege- 
table matter which covers the surface of the 
ground, and thus add to the dampness of the 
soil, which is likewise increased by the attrac- 
tion of the forests. The clouds arrested in 
their progress by the attraction ot the trees on 
the highlands, discharge their burthen of wa- 
ter, and deluge the land with floods. But 
these are evils which will be overcome by time, 
labour, and industry. 

As the chief object of the present article is 
to point out the local advantages which the 
situation of Nova Scotia offers for trade and 
internal intercourse, that end will be best 
answered by describing some of the most pro- 
minent harbours, bays, and rivers that encircle 
and intersect the province, with such equality 
of distribution, that out of 15,617 square miles 
of which it is composed, there is no point that 
is more than thirty miles distant from naviga- 
ble water. It will be desirable to begin at 
the boundary line which divides Nova Scotia 
from New Brunswick, proceed onwards to the 
head of the Bay of Fundy, and return to the 
westward in an opposite direction ; after 
which the harbours and settlements on the 


northern, and on the eastern coast to too- ] 
tremity, will remain for the completion of tk 
survey. 

The line of demarkation commences ops 
the sea coast in lal. 45° 1(/ N., Ion. 66° 5Cf W. 
at the island of Grand Manan, which lies in tig 
entrance into the Bay of Fundy, abort \m 
leagues from the main land. This kha!, 
important from its position, Is about .fourteen 
miles in length, and from seven to nine nuta 
in breadth, and contains 37,000 acres Covered 
with timber of thei best quality, andthklj 
populated by some settlers from the United 
States, amounting to about 380 persons, tk 
inconveniences arising from damps, fogs, id 
heavy rains, are found here as in Nova Sate; 
the vicissitudes of the climate are nearly tk 
same, but from the beneficial influence of tk 
sea air, the winters are not so severe. 
shore is very bold and craggy on all sides, 
particularly on the western, where the di§ 
present a formidable appearance, rising 660 
feet above the level of the sea, and afford bat 
one small inlet, called Dark Cove, that wi 
prove an asylum even to boats. Whale Cow, 
on the northern shore, equally abrupt id 
bold, may be used as a harbour in souther!; 
gales, where ships may wait for tides, in safctj, 
in from fifteen to twenty-five fathoms. Tk 
qualities of the soil of this small island ire 
known to be excellent, and from the best is- 
thority, that of the formers who have settle 
upon it The dangers around Grand Masci 
are numerous, and were till very recently 
but imperfectly known or inaccurately hid 
down in the charts. 

* No chart extant allows the dangers of Masas : 
no book of directions that I have ever seen, a- 
plains the courses and rates of the tides. Tk 
repeated instances of shipwreck arising masth 
from deficient informatics concerning these dig- 
gers and tides, drew from the merchants of & 
John’s city an application to the Lords of tk 
Admiralty for a survey of the Bay of Fct- 
dy.’ — p. 94. 

To supply this deficiency the Admiralty 
published a survey of the Bay of Fund?, coe- 
posed of three sheets; of the coast cdf Non 
Scotia, in thirteen sheets; and of the gulfifid 
river of St Lawrence, comprising three sheefc, 
each of which may be purchased separately 
This extensive survey was made by the late 
Captain Hurd, Messrs. De Barre and Loct- 
wood, Captain Bayfield, all of the Royal Navy 
of Great Britain; and the Port of St Pierre 
Island, by Lieutenant Thouare of the 
Navy of France. The plans or charts d i be 
harbours, seven in number, contained io Mr. 
Lockwood's work, are clear, correct and ex- 
ceedingly neat in the execution ; but as tk 
names of the most prominent harbours qbIj 
are engraved, though all are laid downnf** 
the charts, their value and utility are great!; 
reduced, and they can be viewea in scarceli 
any other light than as mere skeletons. Show 
this work be reprinted by the Admiralty wek 
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additions, that of a few more names placed 
against the smaller harbours would prove both 
valuable and acceptable. 

Ten miles distant from Grand Manan is a 
Large and deep bay which retains its Indian 
name of Paseamaquodd y ; the entrance being 
formed by Campo Bello on the south, and 
Spruce and White Islands on the north. It 
is three miles in breadth, and contains within 
it harbours equal to any in the world for safety, 
convenience, and the general purposes of com- 
merce. The harbours in this fine bay are well 
ntuated for the lumber trade, the fishery, 
ind for ship-building, in consequence of the 
large supply of good timber which abounds on 
he shores of the bay, and the great rise of 
he tide which takes place, an advantage of 
great value for the construction of docks and 
he purposes of ship-building. The upper end 
>f the bay terminates in the river St Croix, 
vhich branches out into three channels, raak- 
ng considerable angles with each other. It 
s here that the British and American territo- 
ies meet; the boundary line between which; 
vas to be drawn from the bead of this river, 
tut the river, like Cerberus, is triple headed, 
nd this circumstance threw triple difficulty 
n the way of the negociators, as to which of 
he branches should be considered to be the 
ead, and the settlement of the Question has 
m ployed the subtlety of the diplomatists of 
oth countries. The land about the upper 
nd of this bay is very good ; the timber of 
fie best quality, and very .abundant. St. An- 
rew*s is a handsome town, standing on the 
iver St Croix, and has some advantages of 
limate which make it a desirable spot, the 
rincipal one being the absence of the dense 
>g* by which many other parts of the province 
•e annoyed. The harbour, unnoticed by Mr. 
ockwood, has only six feet water at ebb tide, 
id the town is built at too great a distance 
ora the sea; disadvantages of magnitude, 
id obstructions to its ever becoming a port 
* consequence. Beaver harbour, or Port Par- 
»r, as it is sometimes called, lies to the east 
' Passamaquoddy bay, distant three leagues, 
he harbour, exposed to the southerly winds, 
ight be improved at a little expense. The 
wn was founded by about 8 or 900 refugees, 
id is well chosen for carrying on the fishery, 
a the western side of the harbour the descen- 
nts of four Dutch families, who in 1798 pur- 
tased 5,000 acres, are doing well. 

From Beaver harbour to St John’s river, 
itant twelve leagues £. N. E., the coast is 
Id and rocky, but of moderate height and 
tirely free from danger. The city of St 
hit, on the north side of the Bay of Fundy, 
d forty-five miles distant from the Island of 
'and Manan, stands on an irregular descent 
th a southern aspect and on entering the 
'er presents an imposiog and agreeable ap- 
arance. It is built on the east side of the 
rbour within two miles of Partridge island, 
,ich lying directly opposite the entrance or 


the river, breaks the sea, and shelters it from 
all winds. It is rendered exceedingly pleasant 
from its peculiar situation i being built on a 
neck of land, and almost surrounded by the 
sea. The streets cross each other at right 
angles, and are about sixty feet in brecuTtb, 
each house having at least a sixty feet frontage, 
and a depth of 120 feet; but there are many 
that are far larger and more spacious. No 
place on the north side of the Bay of Fundy 
possesses equal advantages with this for be- 
coming a place of general trade, on account 
of the river, which extends much further into 
the country than any other, as well as of the 
large tracts of land which border its shores, 
equal in point of excellence to any in America 
for breeding live stock, the production of grain, 
or the quantity and quality of its timber; the 
lumber trade might here be prosecuted to anw 
extent, and in ship-building it might vie with 
New England. The harbour of St. John has 
from 7 to 10 fatlioms water, good anchorage 
and a excellent beach;* it never freezes up 
for when the river above the falls is broken, 
the great force of the tide dashes the ice to 
pieces so completely that it never does any 
injury to the shipping. About a mile above 
the town there is a large fall or rapid, occa- 
sioned by some rocks which encroach upon 
the river and confine it at this place. When 
the flood has risen twelve feet in the harbour 
below, the falls are smooth, and continue pass- 
able for twenty minutes; and from hence the 
river is navigable for more than seventy miles 
for vessels of from 80 to 190 tons burthen. 
From the middle of April till the beginning 
of June, in conseauence of the heavy rains 
and the melting of the snow, the falls are im- 
passable for vessels bound up the river, the 
tide not rising to their level ; and owing to 
the strong current that runs through the har- 
bour at that period, vessels often find a diffi- 
culty in entering it, unless assisted by a favour- 
able wind. At a distance of sixty miles from 
the sea, the river communicates with a very 
large, deep, and beautiful sheet of water called 
the Grand Lake, situated on its eastern 6ide, 
and navigable into the river. The rise of the 
tide in this Lake is four feet ; the lands on its 
banks are remarkable for their goodness and 
fertility; it is abundantly stocked with nume- 
rous kinds of fish ; and in fact possesses most of 
the requisites for constituting a prosperous 
settlement 

The Bay of Fundy, which is not described 
in Mr. Lockwood’s work, continues of various 
breadths from six to fifteen leagues, and has 
throughout its course a great depth of water. 
It is divided by the land into two distinct 
arms, the largest of which is called the Basin 
of Mines, and the other Cbignecto Bay. The y 
Basin of Mines takes a course nearly due east, 
for eighty miles in length, receiving the 
waters of several rivers, and having a rise and 
fall of the tide continually increasing as it ad- 
vances, till it is equal, at its head, to seventy 
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feet perpendicular. An advantage of magni- 
tude results from this great rise of the tide, 
which makes several rivers both in this and in 
the N. E. branch of the bay navigable for a 
great distance into the country. One fact 
here is curious and worthy of remark; Vert 
Bay on the Gulf of St Lawrence, is divided 
from the Basin of Mines by a narrow neck of 
land, and is not more than twenty miles dis- 
tant from it, yet the tides rise only eight feet 
perpendicular, being sixty-two feet minus the 
rise in the Basin ox Mines. Chignecto Bay, 
the other arm or head of the Bay of Fundy, 
takes & N. E. course from the point of separa- 
tion, flowing through a space of fifty miles, 
and receiving the waters of some rivers of 
considerable magnitude, the largest of which 
is called the Petudiac. Of the Bay of Fundy, 
generally, it may be affirmed, that the tides 
rise higher than in any other part of America, 
rushiog with great velocity into the rivers, 
bays, and harbours, aiKi depositing large 
masses of alluvial matter, the origin of those 
tracts of rich marsh land which abound in the 
whole of the district surrounding it, which is 
the most populous and productive in the pro- 
vince of Nova Scotia. There is no vestige of 
the French village of Mines remaining, ex- 
cept the cellars of the houses, a few old orch- 
ards, and that constant appendage to an 
Acadian settlement, groups of willows.* Most 
of the land here is in good tillage, and there 
are 4,000 acres of diked land, besides Balt 
marshes and other pastures. Coal, limestone, 
and other valuable minerals are abundant 
round the head of the bay ; and between the 
towns of St. John and Digby, a steam-packet 
three times a week has been established. 

Returning down the Bay of Fundy to the 
westward, no harbour occurs till nearly op- 
posite St John*9 river, where stands that of 
Annapolis, one of the noblest in the world ; 
the entrance formed by two capes or head- 
lands, perfectly sheltered from all winds, and 
having a depth of from twenty to thirty 
fathoms. The entrance is nearly a mile in 
breadth, and has a strong current both upon 
ebb and Hood tide, and the shore is so steep 
that a ship may run her bowsprit against the 
rocks and be in ten fathoms water. This 
basin is twenty miles in circumference and 
capable of holding a great number of ships, 
and on its shore is built the handsome town of 
Digby. From the basin to the Bay of Anna- 
polis is a distance of twelve miles up a deep 
and narrow river. The town, built on a 
peninsula projecting for a considerable dis- 
tance into the water, and which forms two 
handsome . basins, has not much increased 
either in size or population. The air of this 
and of some other part9 of the county of Anna- 
polis is very salubrious, and the timber re- 
markably fine in growth and excellent in 
quality. 

* Bouehettc’* Survey of the British Settlements in 
North America, Vol 11. 


Passing south-west from Annapolis, tttet I 
tion is arrested by the fine deep bay and me ' 
of St Mary, in the county of Sydney. Tbs 
township of St Mary contains about 28kUft 
acres, the quality of which in the interior n 
good ; but along the coast there is much that 
is barren and stony. Some of the land ifi tits 
county is equal to any in the province, aod 
there are 120,000 acres of the best qufy 
ungranted by the government* The river a 
difficult of access in consequence of a hr 
across its mouth with twelve feet water oa i; 
and Which at very low ebb tides has scarce!} 
eleven feet At a distance of about twere 
miles it divides, and flows through a find; 
wooded country, the timber of which is of the 
soundest and most valuable description, tac 
easily floated down to Sherbrook by means cf 
the various branches of the river. The town 
of Sherbrook, at the head of the river, wbick 
is navigable up to it for ships of 100 tons, n 
only twelve miles distant from the sea, nd 
has long carried on a profitable lumber trade. 
From the many local advantages of this town, 
among which may be enumerated some goad 
roads, it is probable that it will at no very d» 
tant period of time be raised into commerca; 
eminence. Country Harbour is also in tk 
township of St. Mary ; it is navigable fir 
ships of the first class for twelve miles to 
the entrance into Sandwich bay in which its 
situated. The lands around thus harbour were 
granted in 1783 to the spldiers of the Sostt 
Carolina regiment, after it was disbanded; 
but these men possessed neither industry cor 
perseverance, and after exhausting their store 
of provisions and other necessaries, left the 
settlement, with the exception of two or three 
families which remained, and who are now the 
possessors of some fine and valuable prupem. 
At Guysborougb or Manchester the fishing b 
carried on so extensively and profitably, that 
no more land has been brought under tillage 
than is necessary for the supply of the popula- 
tion of the district; which makes a favourable 
opening for the exertions of these who might 
be disposed to direct their attention to agrind- 
tur&l pursuits. The situation of the town and 
the effect of the surrounding scenery arc 
beautiful. It stands near the entrance, oo the 
western side of the lower basin of Milto 
Haven ; and as the country on each side has 
been cleared many yeara^the forest has bees 
exchanged for extensive meadows, such tire* 
her only remaining as is beneficial for the 
land or advantageous to the landscape. Tbe 
harbour of Milford Haven, unnoticed ia the 
work under consideration, stands at the head 
of Ched&bucto bay; it has a narrow entrance, 
and i9 rendered difficult of access on account 
of a bar across it, which at low water has ooh 
eighteep feet upon it. A spacious basin, bail 
a mile wide and three miles long, completed 
sheltered from all winds and affording good 
inchorage, immediately succeeds After pure- 
mg through a narrow channel about tea 
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niles in length, another harbour more spa- 
nous than the former, measuring from four to 
ive miles, opens to the seaman, the whole 
vay being navigable for ships of 500 tons 
jurthen. It is on the western side of this 
3asin that the town of Guysborough is so pic- 
uresquely situated. 

From St Mary's Bay, the coast lies nearly 
lue north and south, and its south-western 
extremity ‘is exposed to the uncontrolled force 
)f the western ocean; from the inroads of 
vhich, it presents a very rugged and broken 
ippearance. Off this coast, and within sight 
>f land, lie the Seal Islands, truly dangerous 
Tom the number of currents which prevail 
iround them. The largest is two miles long 
fom N. to S. and lies at the entrance into the 
lay of Fundy ; — a light-house on the south- 
ern end of this island is much wanted, not 
>nly for avoiding the dangers of the island 
tself, but as a preservative against others in 
ts vicinity which have proved fatal. Among 
iiese is the Blonde rock, two miles south of 
he island, and so called from his Majesty's 
hip of that name having been lost upon it in 
1777; and some heavy and dangerous over- 
alls, lying about a mile to the westward, 
vhich break, and present an alarming appear- 
ince. 

From the southern extremity of the Penin- 
tola, the coast rages nearly E. N. E. and W. 
S. W. with little variation, as for as Cape 
>anso, the eastern extremity, along a space of 
ibout 300 miles, abounding in excellent har- 
tours at short distances from each other 
hroughout the entire line. Of these, Bar- 
ington, which lies eastward of Seal Island, 
las a flourishing settlement upon its margin, 
vith from four to five thousand inhabitants, 
flere is some of the stony land against which 
o much has frequently been said ; but the ex- 
ellence of the pasturage enables the inhabit- 
ants to keep a large stock of cattle, and they 
mjoy not only the necessaries of life in plenty, 
)ut many of its luxuries. Six leagues N. E. 
)f Barrington Bay is Shelburne, the finest liar- 
»ur in Nova Scotia ; easy of access, of perfect 
security, and affording safe anchorage for the 
argest class of shipping. It is sheltered from 
he winds ; and protected against the fury of 
he waves by McNutt's Island, lying at tbe 
intrance, and on which is placed a light-house, 
he lantern rising 125 feet above the level of 
he sea. The first settlement was made in 
L764 by Alexander McNutt and others, who 
lad received a grant of 100,000 acres of land 
nthe neighbourhood of this harbour; but these 
)eople did little more than improve the land 
it ifo entrance. In 1783, at the close of the 
v&r with America, a large number of families 
emigrated to this spot, and pleased with the 
fecious harbour, began to build the town. 
These infatuated people expended their for- 
;unes in extravagant buildings without object 
>r consideration. In 1784, the population ex- 
ceeded 12,000 inhabitants ; in 1816, they were 


only 374 persons in the town and suburbs. 
Their object was to draw the leading persons 
of the province to this spot, and to make it the 
seat of government of the province; but in 
this they were disappointed, and most of them 
reduced to poverty and the victims of their own 
folly, returned into the Uuited States where 
they finally settled. 1 The misfortune of these 
people,' says Mr. Morris the late surveyor-ge- 
neral of the province, * arose principally from 
their being unfit for either farming or fishing, 
as they had accumulated their property by 
commerce ; and in the frenzy of enthusiasm, 
-were led to imagine, that a great town with 
spacious streets and commodius buildings would 
attract the stranger, and pave the way to its 
greatness. In the short space of two years, 
they had dissipated their fortunes, amounting, 
it is supposed, to no less than 500,000/. sterling.’ 
Such was the rise, the grandeur, and the de- 
cay of this splendid settlement ; to the actors 
engaged in it the result was misery and ruin, 
to future settlers it will be instruction and 
warning. About five miles east of this settle- 
ment, is a salmon fishery, noted for tbe extraor- 
dinary quantity of fish which it contains. 
Many other good harbours lie on this coast, 
along the line to Halifax ; on all of which set- 
tlements have been made, and a foundation 
laid for future prosperity. At present more 
than one-half of the export trade, and nearly 
the whole of the import, is carried on at Hali- 
fax. In 1828 the imports amounted to 733,392/., 
which employed 544 vessels and 3,340 men ; 
and the exports, exclusive of the coasting 
trade, to 246,852/. carried on in 553 vessels 
containing 61,511 tons, and navigated by 3,323 
men. There were 150 vessels ‘belonging to 
this port in 1828 ; 73 of which were square- 
rigged, and 77 schooners. The direction of 
the trade of the port will be seen by the dis- 
position of the vessels; 70 were employed in 
the West Indian trade; 4 between Great Bri- 
tian and Halifax; 6 in the trade with other 
European states and with Brazil ; and the re- 
mainder in the fisheries. Owing to the almost 
exclusive attention paid to this port, its pros- 
perity and increase have been greatly extend- 
ed ; in 1790 it contained 700 bouses and 4,000 
inhabitants ; in 1828 the houses had increased 
to the number of 1,580, and the population to 
14,439 persons. The quality of the land 
throughout the county of Halifax is extremely 
varied, and contaios all the grades, from stony 
and barren, to rich and fertile ; of the former, 
are some lands on the shores of St. Margaret’s 
Bay; and of the latter, those iound Colchester 
exhibit a fair and pleasing specimen. This 
latter district is well watered, and abounds in 
coal, limestone, and gypsum. In other parts 
of the county, on the Stewiack River for in- 
stance, veins of coal rise to the surface of the 
earth, and freestone, lime, and slate are found 
in abundance. 

Another great advantage which this country 
possesses, may be found in the number and 
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distribution of its rivers; most of them navi* 
gable through a considerable extent of country, 
which they enrich, beautify, and improve by 
their waters. The largest river in the pro- 
vince is the Shubenacadie, which flows from 
the Grand Lake in the county of Halifax, and 
falls into the sea at Cobequid Bay. It divides 
the counties of Halifax and Hants, and is na- 
vagable for more than thirty miles. The Clyde 
is the most beautiful river in Nova Scotia, 
taking its rise in a chain of lakes in the inte- 
rior, and flowing through a course of 40 miles 
in extent Many others after pursuing their 
courses through many miles of country, empty 
themselves into the sea at various points, 
where they form spacious harbours for shelter, 
to the preservation of which they mainly con- 
tribute by the force of their currents. Such 
are the Mersey, which falls into Liverpool 
harbour ; the Medway aud the Shelbnrne, the 
one forming the harbour of Port Medway, and 
the other the noble harbour of Shelburne. 
The Tusket is a valuable river both for com- 
merce and intercourse, in consequence of its 
numerous branches, some of which expand in- 
to lakes, and form extensive harbours; it rises 
in the Blue Mountains, is navigable for ships 
through an extent of ten miles, and for small 
craft through a distance of thirty. 

Such is the outline of this valuable district, 
the commerce of which might be greatly en- j 
larged with a little well-directed encourage- 
ment.. Hitherto the foreign trade has been 
chiefly confined to Halifax, declared a free 
warehousing port in 1826 ; but since that pe- 
riod, the same privilege has been extended to 
Sydney and Picton. The former of these is 
situated in a highly cultivated and populous 
country ; and the latter, on the north eastern 
coast, m the county of Cumberland, is fast 
rising in wealth and prosperity. The position 
is well chosen, but the harbour cannot be call- 
ed a good one, because there is a bar across its 
entrance which has but 15 feet water upon it: 
and on the outside of this bar, lies the Middle 
Ground, a shoal only seven feet under water ; 
but beyond the bar the water deepens to 7 
fathoms, wliich depth continues as for as the 
town. 

As large tracts of public land of the very 
best quality still remain untenanted, sound po- 
licy would seem to dictate that such be sold, 
at a moderate price, as speedily as may be ; 
and if the terms were equitable, it would not 
be difficult to find purchasers. The Ameri- 
cans fix 2 dollars per acre as the price of the 
public lands for sale within the United States, 
and experience has taught them that this is as 
foir a price as could be adopted, —one in 
which the interest of both parties to the bar- 
gain has been duly consulted. The experince 
of the American government on this head is so 
extensive* and the result of such continued 
experience under all variety of circumstances 
and in every possible situation, that it must be 


worth the attention of any state wkicfefm* 
see, or may hereafter possess, terribrian&i 
rich, fertile* and beautiful quuter d fe 
globe. 


THE BRIDE’S RETCR5. 

BT B. B. B. 


Sac hath her wish, — for which in win 
She pined in restless dreams — 

“ Oh mother ! u this home again 1 
How desolate it seems ? 

Yet all the dear, familiar things 
Look as they did of yore ; 

But oh ! the change thus aad heart bring*.- 
This is my home no more ! 

ij. 

“ I left thee ! — like the dove of old 
I left thy parent breast, — 

But on life’s waste of waters cold 
My soul hath found no rest! 

And back the weary bird is come. 

Its woes its wanderings o’er; 

Ne’er from the holy ark to ream— 

Yet this is home no more ! 

m. 

“ Oh mother ! sing my childhood soup! 
They fall like summer’s rain 

On this worn heart, that vainly longs 
To be all thine again ! 

Speak comfort to me ! call me yet 
* Thy Mary’ — as of yore ; 

Those words could make me half forget— 
That this is home no more ! 

IV. 

“ Sit near me ! Oh this hour repays 
Long years of lonely pain ; 

I feel — as if the old bright days 
Were all come back again ! 

My heartbeats thick with happy 
Mine eyes with tram ran o’er 

Thou’rt with u>e, mother ! Oh it seems 
Like home ! our home once more ! 

v. 

“ Oh home and mother ! can ye not 
Give back my heart’s glad youth ? 

The visions which my soul forgot. 

Or learnt to doubt their troth ! 

Give back my childhood's peaceful deef* 
Its aimless hopes restore ! — 

Ye cannot ! — mothet, let me weep— 

For this is home no more P* 

VL 

Thou mourner for departed dreams ! 

On earth there is no rest — 

When grief hith troubled the pure SBmmi 
Of memory in thy breast ! 

A shadow on thy path ahall lie 
Where sunshine laugh’d before ; 

Look upwards — to the happy sky ! 

Earth is thy home no more ! 
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From U» Aibracqia. , 

MR. LESLIE. 

Leslie, the painter, has left England on his 
turn to America; he has, we believe, re- 
ived some appointment in Boston connected 
ith the fine arts, but it is not of great value ; 
d had his genius been appreciated here as it 
served to be, and a little more encourage- 
ent given, we should, we suspect, have re- 
ined him among us. — Newton, too, it is said, 
about to follow him. 

The departure of Mr. Leslie from this coun- 
announced last week, cannot be passed 
er as an ordinary event ; it is, we know, a 
bject of deep and general regret among 
lists, and indeed to all, especially the ad- 
rers of that elegant and difficult department 
art, genteel comedy, in which he was so 
3-eminent. To his personal friends his ab- 
lce can hardly be supplied ; and they must 
left to regret that they shall no longer en- 
• that society, and those happy hours which 
private worth, his intelligence, and affec- 
nate disposition made so delightful and in- 
active. Mr. Leslie leaves us for a perma- 
it and honourable situation under the Ame- 
an Government, in a department in which 
assistance of his professional talents is re- 
red. He felt it a duty he owed himself, 
family, and his country, to give this offer, 
east, a trial ; especially after the flattering 
itation of the President Jackson, in his letter 
him, and from the honourable distinction 
ich it* conveyed. We expressed our fears 
t Mr. Leslie had not been sufficiently pa- 
lized here; we are informed that in this 
>ect he had no reason to complain ; that he 
t indeed grateful for the encouragement be 
received, and that of late his commissions 
‘eased. It deserves, however, to be men- 
ed that others entertained the eame opinion, 
that a high-minded nobleman, in no way 
e distinguished than as a liberal friend of 
—the Earl of EgTemont — most generously 
rad him 1000 guineas to paint a companion 
l picture which he had already executed 
iim. This noble offer was as nobly refused 
he part of the artist, who replied, “ that to 
iive a commission given under such an im- 
sion, he should consider little better than 
ery.” It was not without pain that Leslie 
ig-ht of leaving England, so greatly en- 
ed to him; and most of all, he regretted 
removal from the “only country where 
gart is to be found” — that he should no 
er behold the talent annually displayed — 
in 44 particular, the works of Chantrey, 
Wilkie, of Turner, the native freshness of 
andscapes of Constable, and the grace and 
ance of the portrait composition of Cha- 
’ It is however pleasant to know that his 
irable works will continue to grace the 
b of the Royal Academy ; that be has not 
Tied his diploma, and that we may still 
forward to future gratification from the 
lone of a pencil which has embodied forth. 


with such congeniality of sentiment— free 
from all common or vulgar feeling — the hu- 
mour and pathos of a Sterne— the chivalrous 
eccentricities of Don Quixotte — the rich, racy, 
worldly wit of Falstaff— end the elegance and 
refinement of polished life, in his picture of 
4 The Grosvenor Family.’ 

Eheu ! quam tenui e ftlo pendrt 

Quldquid iu vita maxiiue arridet. 

From the United 8enrice Journal 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS’S DEATH. 

This great captain, it will be recollected, 
came to an untimely end on the eve of the 
battle of Lutzen, which was fought on the 16th 
November, 1682 ; but the circumstances of bis 
death have been to this day involved in mys- 
tery. Some writers haye ascribed it to the 
machinations of Cardinal Richelieu; others 
have affirmed that he fell by the hands of the 
Duke of Saxe-Luenburg, one of his own 
commanders ; or that a page or groom in his 
service shot him; and not a few, that he was 
shot in a sudden discharge of musketry from 
the Austrian advanced posts. A document 
exists, however, amongst the royal archives of 
Sweden, which seems decisive of this long- 
contested question. This is a letter from An- 
dreas Goeding, provost of Werio, a town in 
Gothland, to the then secretary of the archives 
of state. The writer's narrative is as fol- 
lows: — 

44 When I was in Saxony, in the year 1687, 
a fortunate accident enabled me to discover 
the circumstances accompanying the melan- 
choly end of Gustavus Adolphus. This great 
monarch had rode out for the simple purpose of 
reconnoitring the enemy, attended by a single 
servant A dense fog prevented him from ob- 
serving a detachment of Austrian troops, who 
fired upon and wounded him, but not mortally. 
The servant who assisted in bringing him back 
to the camp, consummated his end by a pistol 
shot and possessed himself of a pair of specta- 
cles, which the king had in daily use in conse- 
quence of the shortness of his sight I bought 
the spectacles from the deacon of Naumburg; 
and it so happened that during my stay there, 
the murderer, who was become very advanced 
in years, felt his last hour approaching. The 
goadings of his conscience, a natural conse- 
quence of the atrocious murder which he had 
perpetrated, did not allow him a moment’s rest 
He requested my friend, the deacon to whom 
1 have just alluded, to come to him, and he 
then confessed his guilt. My information is 
derived from the lips of the deacon himself, 
the party from whom I purchased the specta- 
cles, and I have deposited them in the Swedish 
archives.” 

There is no reason whatever to question the 
genuineness of the letter; but still it would be 
desirable to know, whether the Swedish go- 
vernment took any steps, upon its receipt, to in- 
stitute further inquiries on the spot where the 
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murderer died, and whether they ever ascer- 
tained from the deacon of Naumburg himself 
that the circumstances which the provost re- 
lates were in every respect conformable with 
the wretch’s confession. 


THE WIFE. 

BT MBS. C. B. WIL80IT. 

“ How much the wife It dearer than the bride.” 

Lord LytUeton. 

She stood beside him, in the spring-tide hour 
When Hymen lit with smiles the nuptial bow’r, 
A downcast, trembling girl ; — whose pulse was 
stirred 

By the least murmur, like a frighten’d bird ; 
Timid, and shrinking from each stranger’s gaze, 
And blushing when she heard the voice of praise. 
She clung to him as some superior thing. 

And soar’d aloft upon his stronger wing ! 

Now mark the change -when storm-clouds 
gather fast, 

And man, creation’s lord, before the blast 
Shrinks like a parched scroll or with’ring leaf, 
And turns revolting from the face of grief — 
When, in despair, his scarce uplifted eye, 

Sees foes who linger, fancied friends who fly — 
Woman steps forth, and boldly braves the shock, 
Firm to his interests as the granite rock ; 

Shb stems the wave, unshrinking meets the storm, 
And wears his guardian angel's earthly form ! 
And if she cannot check the tempest s course. 
She points a shelter from its 'whelming force ! 
When envy’s sneer would coldly blight his name, 
And busy tongues are sporting with his fame. 
Who solves each doubt — clears every mist away, 
And makes him radiant in the face of day ? 

She who would peril fortune, fame, and life. 

For man, the ingrate — T hk hktotkd Wipe. 


The smallest hair casts its shadow. 

There are not always frogs where that it 
water, but where we hear them croak we bit 
be sure the latter is not far off. 

Many knock at random on the wall with the 
hammer, and fancy they hit the nail on the hot 
every time. 

Historical writing is a way of getting rid d 
the past. 

What we do not understand we do not pot- 
seas. 

Foresight is simple, retrospection manif old. 

One who feels not love mast learn to flatter, 
or he will never succeed. 

The world is a cracked bell ; it rattio, te 
does not ring. 

There are men who never go wrong, beeswe 
they never entertain any sensible project. 

Time is itself an element. 

Let us know the world ee we may, it hss al- 
ways a day and a night side. 

At all times it is individuals and not the m 
which have influenced knowledge. It was ks 
age which poisoned Socrates, his age which coa- 
demned Huss to the stake. Ages have alsaj* 
been alike. 

What government is the best ? — that whid 
teaches us to govern ourselves. 

Truth is like God ; it does not show itself £» 
rectly ; w 4 must seek it in its manifestations. 

Aphorisms in Natural Science. 

The ignorant propose questions which ike 
learned have answered a thousand years ago. 

Nothing is more prejudicial to a new tnifl 
than an old error. 

Man must persist in the belief that the in- 
comprehensible is comprehensible, otherwise be 
would inquire into nothing. 

Hypotheses are lullabies with which teachen 
hush their pupils asleep. 



From the Journal of tie Belles Lettres. 

APHORISMS FROM GOETHE.* 

Though we propose to pay our due respects 
again to this publication, we pause in the mean- 
time to give a specimen of Goethe's maxims and 
reflections, extracted from the last five volumes 
of his posthumous works. 

Modern poets pour a great deal of water in 
their ink. 

The greatest difficulties are found where they 
are least expected. 

In the works of man, as in those of nature, 
their purpose and design are the proper objects 
of our attention. 

The greatest good that we derive from history 
is that it awakes enthusiasm. 

Literature is a fragment of a firagmert. Of 
all that ever happened, or has been said, but a 
fraction has been written ; and of this latter but 
little is extant. 

8hak»peare is dangerous reading to budding 
talent,-- be compels it to reproduce him while it 
fancies it is producing itself. 

Wisdom exists only in truth. 


* Goethe's Posthumous Woiks, Yols. VI. to X. Lon 
don, Bchloss. 


From the Athencum. 

African Expedition . — Letters hare ben 
received from Richard Lander, dated 8th d 
May, from Fernando Po, where he bad bees 
obliged to go for the recovery of his health 
He had been seriously ill, but wa 9 so for re- 
covered, that hre intended to return in the JJ- 
bert man-of-war in a day or two to the brig at 
the mouth of the Niger, where it had been ar- 
ranged that the steam -boats from the interact 
should meet him. The steam-boats had bees 
detained up the river for want of water. 
Colonel Nicholls, the Governor of Fernando 
Po, had kindly furnished him with a supply cf 
wine and medicines for the invalids. Lander 
expected to be in England in September cr 
October. The exped ition had suffered severe r 
from fever, having lost twenty-five men. It 
however, gratifying to learn from other ac- 
counts received about the same time, that ti,* 
reports of the failure of the expedition in jg 
commercial objects have been much exaggf- 
rated — for the quantity of ivory they had pro- 
cured would, it was believed, be at least 
ficient to defray the expense of the expedites. 
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From Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
MEMOIRS OF MRS. INCHBALD. 

By James Bouden, Esq. 

Mrs. Inchbald, take her all in all, was, by her 
character and genius the most remarkable Eng- 
lishwoman of a remarkable period. She was* the 
friend of Godwin, Holcrort, and John Kemble; 
and is seen at this distance as the “ bright 
peculiar star” in that constellation of female ge- 
nius which illustrated the closing years of the 
last century, and shed a farewell radiance on the 
dawning of the present There is pleasure in 
dwelling on the names of these lights — the lesser 
and the greater : Anne Radclille, Johanna Bail- 
lie, Miry Wolstoiicroft, Harriet and Sophia 
Lee, Charlotte Smith, Letitia Barbauld, Mrs. 
Hunter, Amelia Opic — in ways how different! 
— Hannah More, and the unfortunate Mary 
Robinson ; and, first in the brilliant cluster, 
Elizabeth Inchbald. Our blue-stocking ladies 
have disappeared as rapidly as our great poets. 
But Mrs. Inchbald was never a bluc-stock- 
ing, save in a single night of her eccentric life, 
at a masquerade, when dressing the assumed 
character cost her nothing. Her garbled Con- 
fessions — for we refuse the name of Memoirs to 
Mr. Boaden’s piece of patched work — forms the 
most important addition lately made to those 
rare and valuable books which teach men and 
women to know themselves, by displaying before 
them, unveiled, the real workings of a noble and 
powerful, but still a merely human, and a female 
nature. 

The subject of Mr. Boaden’s book, was an un- 
educated country girl, a strolling actress, early 
left to her own guidance, and endowed with the 
gitl, so perilous in her condition, of great personal 
beauty, who achieved for herself fame and for- 
tune, and established a reputation for genius and 
talent which this memoir proves were surpassed 
by moral greatness; by the magnanimity, can- 
dour, and independence of her mind ; and by her 
singular goodness of heart Yet Mrs. Inchbald 
was no impossible piece of perfection ; she had 
faults enough, and to spare ; some of them the 
offspring of her virtues. With her acute intellect, 
and fine genius, were combined even to excess, 
the qualities of a very woman. She was largely 
endowed with all the instincts of the sex ; its 
thousand vagaries, caprices ; its genius for co- 
quetry; love of admiration; and the romance, 
generosity, caution, frankness, sensibility, timidi- 
ty, and daringness which distinguish woman. 

Accident made the social discipline of this lady 
a tolerably fair experiment of what a female may 
be made who shares in manly education. We 
mean that education which commences when the 
spelling-book is closed, and is carried forward by 
the actual business, and the buffetings and con- 
flicts of life. Seventy years since, the boys and 
girls of a small Suffolk farm must have been 
trained exactly alike ; and Mr. Boaden’s heroine 
never was at any school, nor received any edu- 
MuMum — Vol. 23. No. 136. 


cation, save English reading, picked up in some 
furtive way. From this position she passed to 
the stage, where there is a complete breaking down 
of the thin party-walls which, in humble life, 
separate the arena in which the sexes are trained, 
and an entire levelling of all those bulwarks by 
which our social forms protect and sequester wo- 
men of higher station, shutting them up alike 
from the knowledge of good and of evil. If 
tire re be originally no essential difference in the 
mental and moral nature of the sexes ; if man, 
the Bread-Winner, be not always inherently dif- 
ferent from woman, whether the thrifty mana- 
ger, or the graceful dispenser of the Bread, then 
ought there to have been no distinction between 
the tastes and tendencies of Mrs. Inchbald and 
those of her male friends. But there was wide 
distinction, though no fairer experiment in train- 
ing could, as society is constituted, have been 
made. The result was a noble, self-relying char- 
acter, and a high-toned consistent morality, but, 
wc hesitate to say it, a not very amiable w man 
For this, her domestic and social position were 
more in fault than her peculiar truiuing. Mrs. 
Inchbald, a youthful beauty, with a high-spirit, 
and the requisite share of vanity, had hardly don* 
wrangling with the respectable, but unsuitable 
gentleman whom she rashly married, and taken 
to that habit of living well with him which, with 
two-thirds of the world, forms the useful subst.i 
tute of cm passioned affection, when she was left a 
childless widow. It does not appear that, though 
an affectionate and most liberal and dutiful rela- 
tion, she ever loved any one, as happier women 
love ; or that any portion of her lonely, though ac- 
tive life, was spent under the sweet influences of 
an entirely confiding and relying sympathy with 
those among whom she moved. Failing the 
natural charities, she found their substitute among 
the beings of imagination, and wedded Dorrifort, 
and loved with Agnes Primrose and Rebecca. 
But the most creative and subtle imagination can- 
not from ideal abstractions, draw the humanizing 
uses of the real beings of one’s own heart, who 
may be kissed and chided, frowned at and wept 
over, sinned pgainst and pardoned for sinning - 
Her womanly education was never completed ; 
and so far the experiment is not fair. As it was 
she showed with equal genius, and under great- 
er difficulty, ten times the common sense of most 
of her literary brethren; and enjoyed and dis- 
pensed far more social happiness. 

The materials out of which Mr. Boaden has 
constructed this memoir are a diary kept by Mrs. 
Inchbald from girlhood, with candour and fidelity 
unequalled in autobiography ; above two hundred 
of her letters, and a mass of miscellaneous infer 
raation about herself and her associates, which 
he was the very man to gather and store. At 
first glance, Mr. Boaden’s book is, we own, ex- 
ceedingly provoking. It seems a mere higgledy- 
piggledy hodge-podge, composed of the most hete- 
rogeneous ingredients, with here and there a 
morsel of what you have been promised and are 
in search of. On a second survey a sort of osder 
3 M 
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begins to arise from the chaos ; but it takes a 
third inspection before one discovers the key to 
Mr. Boaden’s cypher, and finds that lie has at- 
tempted, after a fashion all his own, and by a M.rt 
of chronological arrangement, a strange running 
commentary on Mrs. Inch bald’s fifty years’ re- 
cord of her singular life, making her entries a 
series of pegs on which to hang anecdotes, quo- 
tations, puns, puzzles, guesses, sly hints, smart 
retorts, and a few specimens of what, consider- 
ing the source whence it emanates, may fairly be 
(tailed innocent malice. u Motley is your only 
wear,” with Mr. Boaden. He labours under the 
St. Vitus* Dance ; and is evidently, because of 
lus infirmity, unable to approach any object di- 
rectly, or to perform the simplest action without 
a variety of preliminary grimaces, nods, winks, 
and contortions, and comic twitchings of the face, 
fdr which he need not be blamed, since he can- 
not help it. Once this stage is got over, he often 
goes on tolerably well ; and his very slovenli- 
ness, we suspect, has done more for those who 
would see the real Mrs. Inchbald, with her blem- 
ishes as well as her beauties about her, than might 
have been accomplished by fifty cleverer “dressers.” 
If he lays a horrible daub of rouge on one cheek, he 
forgets, and blunders on, and leaves the other of 
the natural colour. The picture is, indeed, true 
likeness, though the dress and accessories arc in 
bad taste. lie has not marred the finer features 
and nobler proportions he found in his subject ; 
all the rest is pardonable, and w r c go on with him 
swimmingly. , 

Elizabeth Simpson, afterwards Mrs. Inchbald, 
was born at the farm of Standingficld, near Bury 
St Edmunds, on the 15th October, 1753. Her 
father died when she was only eight years of age, 
leaving her mother with a numerous family, and 
in cirumstance8 far from opulent The lamily 
were Catholics, in which faith Mrs. Inc!. bold 
lived and died. Her religious practice, though 
not strict, was more regular than her belief was 
steady and orthodox. 

The girls of the Simpson family were distinguish- 
ed tor beauty — Saxon beauty — the beauty tradition 
ascribes to fair Rosamond and Jane Shore : golden 
tresses, and the charming and harmonious fea- 
tures, with the dazzlingly fair and delicate com- 
plexions of English girls. Elizabeth had a con- 
siderable hesitation or impediment in her speech, 
which made her utterance so indistinct that she 
early shunned society, end found her amusement 
in books. She never attended any school ; and, 
from the report given of her slovenly manuscripts 
njid very deficient orthography, which, with whity- 
brown paper, long frightened theatrical managers 
from her first dramatic pieces, it appears that she 
made no great proficiency in the merely me- 
chanical parts of education. Mr. Boaden thinks 
it singular that, though 6he shunned company she 
longed to see the world; or, in otlier words, 
that, tired of the monotony and of the dull 
and narrow realities of Standingfield, she should 
indulge the more readily the longings of a 
very young, adventurous, and imaginative gi 1, 


to reach those regions of splendour and romifle* 
which London has prefigured to so many youth* 
ful minds* There seems, from some unexplain- 
ed cause, to have been a more familiar inter co ur s e 
with players, between Standingfield and the Bury 
and Norwich theatres, than is usual between the 
boards and a Well-regulated English farm-house. 
Elizabeth's first romantic girlish passion seems 
to have been for Mr. Griffiths, the Norwich man- 
ager, and probably the first man of his own stage- 
To this gentlemen she secretly applied, in ber 
seventeenth year, for an engagement ; for now 
her long-cherished purpose was fixed to see tbs 
world, and to be an actress. Her application 
was fortunately fruitless. Mr. Boaden, who is a 
prodigious discoverer of such minute objects as 
mare’s nests, and something of a wag withal, just 
hints, in his own facetious way, that he “ has a 
strong suspicion our Rosalind had a juvenile pas- 
sion for this gentleman,” knowing that she hail 
stolen his picture ; and having first read in her 
I pocket-book the name of the hero, Griffiths, en- 
tered in separate letters, with the significant 
commentary — “ Each dear letter of thy name *# 
harmony .” Mr. Boaden facetiously remarks, that 
it may he so in Wales, but has his own doubts as 
to other places. 

About this time, George Simpson, the brother 
of Elizabeth, went upon the stage, in which pre- 
fession he never attained even mediocrity ; and 
his conversation and example probably stimulat- 
ed his sister, who was now left aline at Standing- 
field, the other daughters being all married, hi 
April, 1772, Mr. Boaden’s heroine took the ad- 
venturous step that ultimately decided her for- 
tunes. She ran awey to London without tiie 
knowledge of her mother, and with a design of 
going upon the stage. She had already seen the 
metropolis, when on a visit to her married Me- 
ters ; but at this time she avoided them ; and, after 
a series of adventures, with which many marvels 
and much romance have been interwoven, she, m 
a very few days, made her arrival known to her 
relations. On her former visit she had received 
pointed attentions from Mr. Inchbald, a respec- 
table comedian of middle ege, and they bed for 
a time corresponded. These attentions were 
now renewed ; and, wlfilc labouring with all her 
might to obtain a stage engagement, slie, without 
anything resembling affection or exclusive pre- 
ference, accepted his addresses; and in a little 
month became his wife. Her independent char- 
acter and natural shrewdness breaks strongly out 
in the first of her published letters, which is an 
answer to her admirer, Mr. Inchbald, and writ- 
ten in her eighteenth year. After a few airs 
allowable to a young beauty in love with one man, 
and addressing another verging on forty, for 
whom she cared not one straw, she says 

“ I find you have seen my thoughts on mar- 
riage ; but as you desire it, 1 will repeat them. 
In spite of your eloquent pen, matrimony still 
appears to me with less charms than terrors : 
the bliss arising from it, I doubt not, is supe- 
rior to any other — but best not be ventured for 
(in my opinion) till some little time hare pror- 
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ed the emptiness of all other ; which it sel- 
dom fails to do. But to enter into marriage 
with the least reluctance , as fearing you are 
going to sacrifice part of your time, must be 
greatly imprudent : fewer unhappy matches I 
think would be occasioned, if fewer persons 
were guilty of this indiscretion — an indiscretion 
that shocks me, and which I hope Heaven will 
ever preserve me from; as must be your wish, 
it the regard you have professed for me be really 
mine.” 

It is evident that her passion for the stage was 
intimately connected with her violent love for the 
stage-manager : yet she had scarcely ever spo- 
ken to this enviable and insensible Mr. Griffiths, 
though, during the festivities of Bury fair, on the 
previous year, she had diligently courted oppor- 
tunities of advancing her double interests ; and 
failing, had returned to Standingficld, “ unhappy, 
and very unhappy.” 

“ The web of life is of mingled yarn,” says 
one great authority ; and another, the philosopher 
Sancho Panza we believe, that most people are 
neither to be painted black nor white, but with 
good brown ochre. Mrs. Inchbald’s girlish pocket- 
book, which much oflener rises up to do honour 
to her sincerity and honesty than in judgment 
against her, contains the following notices : — 
“ 17^2, January 22d. Saw Mr. Griffiths’ picture ; 
28th, stole it ; 29 th, rather disappointed at not 
receiving a letter from Mr. Inchbald.” Next 
month she went to Bury, and clandestinely to 
Norwich, and had an interview with Mr. Griffiths, 
probably soliciting an engagement from various 
motives. She reached Norwich at seven in the 
evening, and left it at twelve. On the 4th of 
March, she wrote to Mr. Griffiths, and received 
on the 20th an answer which “distracted her 
packed up her clothes on the 10th of April ; 
eloped to London ; and by the 10th of June was, 
as we have seen, Mrs. Inchbald. Mr. Boaden, 
who takes good care not to let us know no more of 
the lady than he secs fit, says, it appears from 
her Diary, that she never, in after life, saw her 
first flame with indifference. 

It is, wc think, conclusive against the profes- 
sion of an actor, that no respectable player, how- 
ever successful, ever wished his son or daughter to 
follow his vocation. It is felt enough to sacrifice 1 
one generation to the caprice of the public in this 
degraded caste. Why it is degraded is not our 
present inquiry. These memoirs afford abun- 
dant evidence both of its dangers and degrada- 
tions ; to women especially.^ — Mrs. Inchbald was 
too pure-minded ever to be prudish ; her profes- 
sion set her above all false, and some true deli- 
cacy ; and she was of a character too haughty and 
too sincere for any kind of affectation. For more 
than twenty years of her life her position on the 
stage, and her great personal beauty, exposed her 
to insult, which, we fear, she came at last to con- 
sider very much as a thing of course. Though 
she repelled the outrage, she generally accepted 
the implied homage to her beauty and attractions 
>vith considerable complacency. 


| On coming to London she formed the design 
! of appearing in the character of Miranda, in the 
Tempest, for which part her lovely face, her 
youth, and fine figure, singularly qualified her : 
“tall, slender, straight, of the purest complexion 
and most beautiful features ; her hair of a golden 
auburn ; her eyes full at once of spirit and sweet- 
ness.” This lovely young woman, besides ap- 
plying to King, waited on Dodds the manager, 
who, says Boaden, settled with her, “ and made 
her some presents ; and it would seem was fully 
disposed to try how far a manager’s pretensions 
might carry him.” In her memorandum-book 
she says, that on one day “she was rather 
frightened but the man, the brute we mean, 
had civilized. Two or throe days afterwards she 
had occasion to see him, and again “ was terri- 
fied and vexed beyond measure at his behaviour.” 
Her biographer mentions that on this occasion 
she was provoked to snatch up a bason of hot 
water, and dash it in her assailant’s face ; “ not,” 
as he wittily remarks, “ to throw cold water on 
his flame.” She was still willing to accept tb* 
engagement ; but the condition seemed to have 
been the infamous addresses of Dodds, and failing 
in that object it broke off. Diggcs, the Edin- 
burgh manager, at one time, according to the 
mysterious hints of Boaden, made proposals with 
which she could not comply, though she listened 
to every thing ; and Daly, the Dublin manager, 
behaved as brutally as Dodds. 

Mrs. Inchbald’s first appearance on the stage 
was at Bristol, and in the character of Cordelia : 
her husband acting Lear. She must at least 
have looked this part and that of Jane Shore, and 
several others which she afterwards attempted, to 
admiration; but Mrs. Inchbald forms no excep- 
tion to the unbroken rule, that no writer of great 
original genius ever yet became an eminent or 
even second-rate player. It would seem that 
the requisite power and talents cannot co-exist. 
The real identity, the in-born power chills, over- 
aws, and confounds the imitative and assumed per- 
son. Mrs. Inchbald was too deeply and intensely a 
self; too powerfully moved by thoughts, feelings, 
passions, to be able to subdue or annihilate that selfi 
and throw it at pleasure in to another existence. 
The creative and the imitative powersare essentially 
different Acting is properly called a profession, 
and one which requires half a life-time of expe- 
rience and arduous study, to accomplish the ori- 
ginal talent or faculty of the mime ; a great poet 
or dramatist blazes forth at once ; his first effort 
is often his best Mrs. Inchbald could not have 
been a Mrs. Siddons if she would. Nature in- 
tended her for a higher destiny. She persevered, 
for to this her firm temper, and her excellent 
understanding led in everything she attempted'; 
but her success, as an actress, was not great 

In the first years of her married life Mrs. Inch- 
bald was professionally engaged, along with her 
husband, by Digges, then the manager for all 
Scotland. We have seldom yet had more than 
one, and never to any good purpose. The head* 
quarters was Edinburgh ; but the company went. 
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wholly, or in detachments, to Glasgow and Aber- 
deen; strolling occasionally to smaller towns. 
In this situation she endured many of the hard- 
ships and mortifications of a female strolling 
player, and enjoyed few of the compensating so- 
laces of that painful and wearing condition. Her 
husband, though a sensible and “good enough 
sort of a man,” was not always' perfectly exem- 
plary. Mrs.* Inchbald, a high-spirited and beau- 
tiful young woman, felt herself neglected ; and 
went, as her biographer intimates, rather far in a 
platonic flirtation with a Mr. Sterling, one of the 
company, who, quietly and perseveringly attentive, 
duly appeared to read to her during her hus- 
band's absence at the theatre or with convivial 
parties. 

In Edinburgh, she attended the Catholic chapel 
with tolerable regularity. Is it the habit of con- 
fession, or the ingenuousness of her own nature, 
which has made Mrs. Inchbald so frank in her 
private journal ? that journal which should forth- 
with be lodged in the British Museum. Her 
frankness should save her memory from the inu- 
endoes, and mysterious hints of her biographer, 
who becomes eloquent in laudation of the utility 
and safety of the Catholic institution of confession 
to married women. The uses of confession are 
indeed well exemplified in this case. Mrs. Inch- 
bald stated her fears to the priest, and by his in- 
junction refused to admit Mr. Sterling on his 
next visit; but the gentleman came again, and 
the readings went on as before. There never 
w as kept so honest a record of tire alternate sun- 
shine and shadows of married liie, since Mr. 
Pepys wrote in his imagined undiscoverable cy- 
pher. 

While the company were absent from Edin- 
burgh she corresponded with Mr. Sterling: “a 
dangerous indulgence,” remarks Mr. Bouden. On 
her return she mentions that this gentleman was 
less with her, and she was now graciously noticed 
by the manager, and his mistress, Miss YVithcr- 
ington, who occasionally took her an airing, gave 
her a seat in the manager's box, that enviable 
spot, and invited her to dine at the managerial 
villa at Bonniton. These are favours for which 
female players arc bound to feel grateful and 
proud if they can. In Scotland she performed 
in the whole range of characters in tragedy and 
comedy, which her beautiful face, and fine per- 
son, qualified her to represent ; — and without 
making much advancement in the art for which 
nature had denied her the great first requisite, — 
the faculty of imitation, and the power of sinking 
her own indentity, — she studied hard, and de- 
claimed aloud to her husband, w r ho was her 
teacher, in their walks on the hills around the 
city, and on the shore, — “Good Dcmosthenian 
practice,” quoth Mr. Boaden. 

Mrs. Inchbald was now about twenty-two. 
The powers of her mind were already dawning ; 
she was feeling her own strength ; the graces of 
her person were in full splendour ; and she was 
driving about the world, liable to all the discom- 
forts of a female player's life, occasionally riding 


in carts between towns, wet to the skin, sad 
dragged from her fireside, and compelled to at- 
tend morning rehearsals, and walk at night ia 
stage- processions, in whatever humour or statr 
of health. Added to this, she had commenced 
her married life without any great stock of affec- 
tion, and it was not apparently augmenting; «he 
complained of the neglect of her husband, and 1% 
of her coldness ; her health suffered, her temper 
was not proof; and one day we find her reading 
to Inchbald from the “ Sufferings of our Lord,’ 
and next day the married pair are wrangling 
about the parting of their salaries ; a cantimul 
subject of dispute. He did not adopt the maxim 
of Rousseau, “ All that is mine is thine, and all 
that is thine is thine ;” and she wished to have 
the power of relieving her needy relatives. With 
all this they were, at a pinck, UJorable friends. 
She swept, and the dust fell, no doubt to rise 
again. 

A quarrel with the audience drove Inchbald 
from Scotland, and they went to France, that the 
husband might prosecute pai: :i g, in which be 
had made some proficiency ; ana the wife acquire 
a complete knowledge of the French language 
which she had begun to study in the previous 
year. They did little more than look about them 
for a few months. Mrs. Inchbald found friends 
and admirers, and did not neglect study. Their 
slender funds were completely exhausted by a 
short residence; and the husband’s pnintu.g having 
failed, the wife began to who; a farce, and, to- 
gether, they returned tr Brighton, and almost 
pennyless. She has entered in her journal, that 
at Brighton they several times went without 
either dinner or tea, and that once they eat tur- 
nips in the field for a meal. These arc among 
the incidental delights of the stage* ! John Kem- 
ble dieted on pease and turnips, for want of better 
fare or from aversercss to diddling. They got 
lo London by some means or other, and were so 
fortunate as to procure an engagement at Liver- 
pool, after Mrs. Inchbald had attempted the 
inexorable Manager Griffiths. At Liverpool sbe 
became acquainted with Mrs. Siddons, as much 
entitled to be then named the great M rs. Siddoos, 
— washing and ironing for her husband and her 
child, and lightening her domestic duties by sing- 
ing away the hours, — as w hen crowded theatres, 
and patrician audiences, afterwards did homage 
to her mature and unrivalled pow ers as an octree. 
There was she so honourably occupied; and 
there, too, was the future Countess of Derby, 
taking a half benefit, — neither, as Mr. Boaden 
sagaciously remarks, once dreaming of the hon- 
ours that awaited them. At Manchester, which 
was in the same theatrical circuit, Mrs. Inchbald 
first became acquainted with John Kcmhle, the 
brother of her new friend, Siddons. He was a 
few years younger than herself ; but with a free, 
figure, character, and habits, to interest ber, ami 
to recommend himself. If we may fairly cos- 
strue Mr. Boaden’s mystical intimations, Mr. 
Kemble's appearance was the cause of one of 
those periodical fits of conjugal fidgetiness to 
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which Mrs* Inchbald was liable. Every day she 
had a quarrel with her husband, and a visit from 
John, whom Mr. Boaden, by no great stretch of 
charity, wholly acquits of all dishonourable inten- 
tions. Matters righted again. How smootlily 
would ordinary narrative slide over the little wim- 
piings and asperities in Mrs. Inchbald’s honestly 
journalized married life ! 

Mrs. Siddons went to York; Inchbald painted 
Kemble, who read while Mrs, Inchbald worked 
or made notes of the lecture. At intervals the 
young man — he was scarce twenty — would 
amuse himsclt and his fair friend with iricks upon 
the cards ; or, as she relates, they played with 
anything that was in the way, — wax, thread, or 
dirt— careless of their future fame and personal 
dignity; and, on Sundays, Mr. Inchbald read 
mass to his wife a^.d the Douay student. Mrs. 
Inchbald had now I., <;un the outline of what, in 
the progress of y.-.ir-. became the Simple Story ; 
which, when pro 'cu differed, as much from its 
original draft as r>:r John Cutler’s darned hose 
from their black silk originals. Kemble knew 
of her novel, and she was the confidante of his first 
attempts at dramatic composition. In an en- 
gagement at Birmingham the families lived al- 
most together — Inchbald painting in Mrs. Sid- 
dons’ quiet, invalid chamber, and his wi.e re- 
hearsing her parts with Kemble, or prosecuting 
her French and other studies. Their sapient 
worships, the Magistrates, closed the theatre,' — 
broke up this pleasant and profitable society, — 
and “ the rogues and vagabonds,” male and fe- 
male, were scattered ditferent ways. 

In the course of her subsequent stroll, Mrs. 
Inchbald became acquainted with one who was 
more capable of acting as her literary advi.cr 
than the cold and classic John. This was Hol- 
croft, who acted in the same company at Canter- 
bury. They afterwards frequently crossed each 
other’s path of life on more momentous occasions. 

It appeared the summit of theatrical felicity to 
the Inchbalds to procure an engagement with 
Tate Wilkinson, whose head-quarters was York, 
in the centre of a wealthy and play-going dis- 
trict, where the Kembles were beginning to be 
favourites. 

Mr. Boaden is far from willing openly to im- 
peach his heroine, and has besides, in his book*! 
always acted on the maxim, “Present company 
excepted but be is forced to confess that she 
really was a little teasing “ in her love of atten- 
tion and admiration.” She was, in short, among 
other things, rather coquettish in an open, hon- 
est way ; and her husband, who had shown little 
alarm at the attention of Mr. Sterling or the 
presence of John Kemble, became violently jeal- 
ous of a certain little Davis, a low comedian, who 
dressed her hair, lodged in the same house, 
showed all obsequiousness, and lived upon the 
smiles which she lavished, for the amiable pur- 
pose of fooling and provoking both obsequious 
admirer % and jealous husband. “ Pleasant, but 
wrong.” Mr Boaden, who has an anecdote or a 
dramatic quotation, apropos de holies to every- 


i thing, is forced to quote Othello here. This lit-, 
tie Davis, u the first dresser in the world,” ac- 
cording to Mrs. Inchbald, was, in consequence, 
a great favourite among the ladies of the Theatre, 
who never seemed to think him, as he buzzed 
about among them, of any particular sex, or any- 
thing but a dresser ; so that Mr. Inchbald’s jeal- 
ousy was in this ids tan ce as ridiculous os mis- 
placed. . 

Throughout her whole life, Mrs. Inchbald was 
most affectionately attached to her sisters and 
near relatives, few of whom appear to have me- 
j rited her regard, or have been either in heart, 
mind, or conduct worthy of her. The Simpson 
! family had latterly been very unfortunate. Some 
1 of her sisters were widows, and she had already 
'begun to lay the foundation of her penurious 
habits by the generous selfdenial she was obliged 
to practise to supply their wants. The parsimony 
w hich was, in her case, the means of extensive, 
and, in some instances, of almost romantic gene- 
rosity, surely deserves a softer name. Her the- 
atrical appearances were now frequent ; yet she 
read a good deal ; wrote occasionally at her Sim- 
ple Story ; had her hair dressed, and hur charms 
improved by little Davis ; quarrelled frequently 
with her husband ; corresponded with Mrs. Sid- 
done, whom the people of Liverpool w i re pelting 
and hissing off the stage; and with Dr. Bro- 
il ic, who had attended her in an illness at Aber- 
deen. And she often also wept lor the misfor- 
tunes of her “poor mother, and hfcr favourite 
sister, Dolly.” Save for those occasional conju- 
gal bickerings which kept* the domestic atmos- 
phere from stagnating, and which do not appear 
to have gone v#ry far beyond stage Icngtn, the 
Inchbalds were now enjoying comparative com- 
fort and prosperity. They were favourites with 
the manager, who had raised their salary, not 
indeed to the starry brilliance of these latter days, 
as Mr. Boaden might say, but to somewhere about 
tivo guineas and a half’ a-week between them. 
From this sum, with their benefits, they had 
saved considerably ; prudently providing against 
a return to field-turnip diet; when Inchbald died 
very suddenly, to the deep and sincere grief of 
his wife. The day of his death she calls “ a, day 
of horror,” and the week following it, u a week 
of grief, horror, and aJHiction.” Her respect and 
affection for her husband were evinced in kind- 
ness to his natural sons, who had been to lur no 
small cause of domestic annoyance, and who ill- 
merited her bounty. Throughout a profligate 
life, they proved msolent ungrateful tormentors, 
often cast off, but again working uj>on the sym- 
pathies of a hasty but generous disposition. 

The widowed wo of a female player gets short 
time for indulgence, though Mrs. Iuchbald’s 
friends were kind and sympathizing : she ob- 
tained a benefit ; the funeral charges were made 
as light as possible ; and at the age of twenty -six 
she was again mistress of herself, and of nearly 
.£400 in the funds and in cash — an immense 
| sum, considering how it must have been scraped 
up. She resumed her profession ; and, receiving 
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a guinea and a half a-week, lived upon less than 
a pound : she was not yet nearly so rigid an ' 
economist as she ultimately became. 

For once we shall subscribe to the justice of 
Mr. Boaden’s strictures. In the autumn of 
this year she received a letter from a Scotch 
baronet, which led to one of those ticklish cor- 
respQndenccs which, secure of herself, she rather 
courted than shunned ; a hardihood neither sanc- 
tioned by wisdom nor very consistent with dig- 
nity. But she liked to write letters, and to meet 
with adventures. Her novel had now got the 
finishing touches ; and, after a careful revision 
by Mr. Kemble, who wrote her husband’s epitaph, 
but rather avoided herself, it was 6ent to try its 
fortunes in London, consigned to the care of Dr. 
Brodie, who was now settled in the metropolis. 
It was declined by Stockdale. Its time was for- 
tunately still ten years off. 

Kemble, though her junior, and of the bolder 
sex, was a person of much greater circumspec- 
tion and prudence than the young widow. She 
honestly tells that now she would “ have jumped 
at him but his cautious and calculating con- 
duct, much as he seemed to admire her, foiled 
and disconcerted her hopes. It said as plainly 
as possible, “You had best not think of me, for 
I cannot marry you.” He however gave her 
excellent advice, in guarding against improper 
female acquaintances. As if to finish her hopes, 
he also canje a- wooing for another. Suett, the 
comedian, the famed Dicky Gossip, aspired to 
the hand of the beautiful widow. 

Mr. Boaden again half-hints that Kemble was 
only deterred by “ her independent turn of mind,” 
from preferring his own suit He had indeed 
seen some few touches of her temper in her first 
husband’s life ; but he forgot that her affection for 
himself was of a different nature from that which 
I led to her prudent, and yet precipitate match with 
Mr. Inehbald. There might however be wisdom 
in his forbearance. John Philip liked to be mas- 
ter and manager — ay, every inch ; atid Elizabeth 
had so long taken her own way, that she was not 
now likely to be easily bitted up. 

In the summer of 1780, she accepted an en- 
gagement in Edinburgh during the races. The 
condition of female players must be greatly im- 
proved since that period. She complains of sur- 
prises from the behaviour of the gentlemen who 
found a way into the society of the ladies of the 
theatre,— of the “ shock” given her by the con- 
versation of a Mr. Berkley, (Barclay ?) of Aber- 
deen ; Imt records that she still corresponded with 
the Scottish baronet, Sir John Whitefoortle, who 
had seen her at Doncaster in the previous year. 
The Catholic devotees of the city became alarmed 
by the free life of their gay, histrionic sister, who 
now absented herself from prayers as uniformly 
as she had formerly attended them. Dr. Geddes, 
the bishop, wrote an admonitoiy and warning 
epistle, which reached her in a roundabout way, 
and produced no visible effect 

She meditated appearing on the London boards ; 
and, in September quitted the York company, 


having made a new conquest of a Mr. Gtase. 
Mrs. Inehbald appears to have wanted the cajd- 
ing art, and she disdained the maixruTOTLf 
means of riveting her great conquests, though she 
was not devoid of matrimonial ambition. It mu 
impossible, with a spirit like hers, bold, booed, 
and frank, to have undergone the long medal 
drudgery and moral debasement, or to have prac- 
tised the subserviency and dissimulation whki 
have sometimes, with time and patience, wgb a 
| way from the green-room to the drawing-rooet 
Her first appearances in London were not very 
encouraging. She was condemned to all the 
drudgery of the theatre — walking in the panto- 
mime, playing in Omai. She sought consdatks 
in reading, and the exercise of her pen, cautiously 
sounding the unpropitious manager about a force. 
In London she at once assumed the free, easy. 
bachelor and independent life which she led loth 
last; strictly within the limits of virtue, but violating, 
or setting at nought many of the feminine smaller 
proprieties rigidly observed by the prudent, em 
among the heroines of the stage. Her female 
acquaintances were in general the ladies of the 
theatre ; but her bachelor range was more exten- 
sive. Earfy in her London life, the Marquis of 
Carmarthen was a visiter at her humble lodgisgs. 
Dick Wilson, a clever, and dissolute comcdke. 
who, in Edinburgh, had often seduced her husber^ 
from his own fire-side, became a humble suite 
for her hand, but an unsuccessful one. Dr. Bro- 
die, now a London practitioner, occasionally lock 
his tea at her lodgings ; little Davis was an in- 
mate of the same house ; but now, that there wu 
no Inehbald to torment, he sunk to his true kvcL 
Mr. Boaden appears to have formed a tolerably 
correct notion of Mrs. Inchbald’s matrimonii 
plans, projects, ambitions, and machinations. 
She would have married John Kemble, probably 
Dr. Brodie, and certainly Sir Charles Bonbon. 
The latter was indeed for years her great card. 
But her temper, and her high-spirited sincerity, 
did not allow her to play with the coolness and 
dexterity requisite to success. On the death of 
her husband, Dr. Brodie sent a letter of consoc- 
iation, which probably led her to believe that U 
meant at some future period to assume the dBct* 
of permanent consoler. Suspicious of his sin- 
cerity, or of his designs, led to a fracas: all bis 
presents were sent back ; but after a lull, be re- 
turned to his old customs, and often breakfasted, 
dined, or supped with her ; “ often,” she says, “at 
his own expense for she made no secret of hfj 
economy. Then came a period of estrangement, 
and again the Doctor resumed bis visits. No 
female of respectable conduct could, we tee 
said, have lived more independent of the mere 
forms and superstitions of decorum, than Mrs. 
Inehbald, and never perhaps did so rentwresem 
a lady come off so scathless. After attending x 
masquerade in male attire, and accompanied fcr 
the Marquis of Carmarthen, as Mr. Boaden alk- 
ges, upon no ground that he shows us, nor opm 
any grounds at all, her sisters began to preset 
prudence. The masquerade had evidently pen- 
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duoed some scandal in their circle. If the hardi- 
hood, and daringness of the wild widow ever 
involved her in anything that threatened a seri- 
ous scrape, the same high and resolute spirit 
brought her, like Juliet, clear through. Why 
has not Mr. Boaden quoted this ? Her frank- 
ness being equal on all points, her conduct at 
once said to those admirers whom she would have 
accepted, — ' 

If that thy bent of love be honourable , 

Thy purpose marriage , sent me word withall. 

Her shillyshally lover, Dr. Brodie, sent no such 
Word; and when, after an unaccountable absence, 
ho had dined with her a few times, she told him 
he must come no more. Disregarding this com- 
mand, he attempted to force his way up stairs, 
the lady met him, and, with great indignation, 
turned him out of doors. “ Sarved him right /” 
Though she was of too open and manly a character 
to harbour malice, she readily forgot and forgave, 
and often converted over-brisk admirers into re- 
spectful, useful and steady friends : this decided 
step of almost kicking down stairs, appears to 
have terminated her acquaintance with the very 
quis-quis Aberdonian. LoVcrs and admirers she 
had, in sufficient variety, for the first dozen years 
of her residence in London. Mr. Boaden states, 
that Peter IHndar , (Dr. Wolcot,) owned a pen- 
chant ; but this was a tribute, gallant, poetical, 
and amatory, which the Doctor, we apprehend, 
paid to all the contemporary Muses. His com- 
pliments and addresses to u the beautiful Mrs. 
Robinson” were, at least, as high-flown and pas- 
sionate; yet we do not suppose that even she 
mistook Peter’s jest for his earnest Ilolcrofl’s 
passion, or purpose of marrying, was more ve- 
Jtemcnt and sincere, but it came too late ; the 
mntress of forty declined the suit of the lover of 
fifty, — valued as a friend, but unable to advance 
her ambition as a husband. Their friendship, 
though liable to many fluctuations, endured till' 
the close of Holcrofl’s life. When arrested with 1 
Hardy and Horne Tookc, she visited him in prison 
along with her friendly publisher, Robinson ; and, 
many years afterwards, when the same gentleman 
informed her that Holcrofl was dying, and in 
great pecuniary distress, the interests of the now 
j»opular and well-friended authoress, procured 
fifty pounds for his relief from Mr. Prince Hoare. 
She herself gave ten pounds to the subscription 
made for his family after his death. 

Six years after having seen her at Doncaster, 
Mr. Glover, a Squire , proposed for the still beau- 
tiful widow ; but his suit, though backed by a 
carriage, and a settlement of U500 a-year, was 
rejected. The lady stuck to her clogs, and her 
3s. 6d. lodging, though she might still have had 
liopes of ultimately carrying Sir Charles Bunbury. 
The sporting baronet was her visiter, as often as 
lie could bring himself from Newmarket and the 
Oaks to London. Her ambitious hopes made 
the equivocal attentions of this dangling gentle- 
man, half patron, half friend, and his intermittent 
pension, if it ever reached to passion, not a little 


tantalizing. Sir Charles wafl never able to screw 
his courage to the sticking place, but neither 
could he forgo his visits. Dismissed, as a means 
of bringing him to the point, 'he broke through 
rule, and became at last a privileged offender# 
They continued friends, as friendship goes in this 
world, for their joint lives ; and long after her 
final attempts to make the baronet know his 
own mind; and, after youth, beauty, and all 
thoughts of matrimony had perished, we find 
Mrs. Inchbald visiting at bis seat, when she went 
to pass some days with her relations in Suffolk. 

In her final matrimonial speculation, the hero 
was Dr. Gisborne, who must have been either 
most innocently simple, dr a superlatively cun- 
ning little man. Will the sex, and, especially, 
will the blue-stocking ladies, ever forgive Mrs. 
Inchbald for writing, and then not burning her 
confessions ? She is traitress alike to the sex, and 
the caste. At first the Doctor was treated with 
hauteur and caprice ; but when at last he sham- 
med belief of being disdained and discarded, the 
Muse became rather more condescending, though 
no encouragement could now make the perverse 
or puzzled Doctor forget his own unworthiness. 
How much of real life, of the anatomy and play 
of the ordinary motives of frail humanity, must 
he seen in the skeleton volumes of Mrs. Inch bald’s 
Diary! “Dec. 17, 1794, Dr. Gisborne drank 
tea with me ; he staid very late, and talked of 
marrying, but not me .” Next day she avows 
herself* happy at his behaviour, and yet contrives 
“brave punishments” for her equivocal admirer; 
which were carried into effect when he next 
came to tea, by the poor Doctor being peremp- 
torally ordered never cither to “ visit or write 
her again.” This was intended as a touchstone 
to prove the Doctor’s metal. *• He received it,” 
she rays, “ in a manner which convinced me that I 
was right.” The acquaintance languished on, and, 
ten years afterwards, site felt and regretted his 
death. Such is habit. 

Mrs. Inchbald was now above forty, and with 
Dr. Gisborne she closed Jier matrimonial specu- 
lations, which were but interludes in her active 
life. A few years previous to this she had been 
professionally attended by Dr. Warren, who 
treated her case with so much skill, and was so 
amiably attentive, that she conceived a warm at- 
tachment, something very like a real passion, or 
a very violent Platonic , for the married physician. 
According to his usual happy manner, Mr. Boa- 
den hints away “about and about” this, instead 
of simply copying out the entries of this most can- 
did of her sex. He says, “ If she hears but his 
name in company she is delighted with the word; 
and she records her practice of continually walk- 
ing (surely not continually, Mr. Boaden ?) up 
and down Sackville Street, where he lived, watch- 
ing whether there were lights in his apartment. 
— following his carriage about town for the 
chance of seeing him — and other extravagancies.” 
She writes down that when she is so happy as 
to meet him, “ she is afraid to look at him.” 
This we admit to be a rather decided symptom. 
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After all, her violent admiration, of which she 
appears to have made no secret among her friends, 
might be only one of those ordinary affectionate 
whims which ladies allow themselves to indulge 
for those w dear creatures,” their favourite cler- 
gyman or their favourite physician. She bought 
a print of Dr. Warren ; and, if their greatful fe- 
male patients did not buy the portraits of fashion- 
able physicians, we know not who would. Mr. 
Boaden sets down this entry as a flagrant symp- 
tom : — 44 Read, worked, and looked at my pic- 
ture.” This attachment was of longer endurance 
than such caprices generally arc, which speaks 
favourably for its character and basis. Six years 
after the Doctor’s first attendance, he again pre- 
scribed for her ; and she writes, “ I admired him 
more than ever.” His sudden death, in the same 
year, naturally made a deep impression on her 
mind; and her record for several days is, 
“ Thought of Dr. Warren,” “Talked of Dr. War- 
ren’s death.” She afterwards addressed a few 
stanzas to his widow, which have no great merit 
save in the motive — and nothing Sapphic. 

M;s. Inchbald had now been upwards of ten 
years in London. Her professional duties were 
in the first years extremely irksome and mollify- 
ing, and her salary was often very small ; but, 
by living in cheap lodgings, sometimes going 
without a dinner, and economizing in every hon- 
est way, die was able to maintain her independ- 
ence, and even to assist those needy female rela- 
tives whom she afterwards handsomely supported. 
Her personal friends were either persons of the 
same profession, or the theatrical amateurs, who 
dispense dinners, small criticism, and small pat- 
ronage to the M poor players.” Of this number 
w r as Mr. Francis* Twiss and Mr. Babb ; the tide 
of popularity afterwards brought others of about 
like value. 

The rejection of a full half-dozen short dra- 
matic pieces did not discourage Mrs. Inchbald 
from attempting others; or if her spirit failed 
for a short time, its buoyant energy speedily re- 
turned. The habit of composition was certainly 
become one of the solitary woman’s truest plea- 
sures. Industry, perseverance, and indefatigable- 
ness, were ever her characteristics ; and when her 
fame was at the highest, and her fortune large 
for her views and habits, if ever a gay evening 
was spent with some party of fashionable ama- 
teurs, seven o’clock next morning beheld Mrs. 
Inchbald scuttling home to her household drudg- 
ery and her pen, — at once her bread-winner and 
solace. She had made many attempts to have 
sdme one of her pieces accepted, and tried 44 both 
their houses,” and must often have cried 44 a 
plague o’ both,” but still patiently walked in the 
pantomine, and kept her garret, 

“ Her crust of bread, and liberty.” 

Harris, the manager of Covent Garden, ad- 


* Let the name of Francis be forgotten among 
his people ; may it only bo said, Behold the 
father of Horace 1 


lira. Inchbald. 

vanced her £20 upon a farce, for which Sr 
Charles Bunbury procured a license ; but it to 
not brought out. She was, by her own unbacked 
talent, and the elder Colmnn’s knowledge sad 
taste, more fortunate at the Hay market ; and the 
44 Mogul Tale,” sent to him os the production of 
Mrs. Wootley, a fictitious name, though the ml 
authoress was suspected, w T as brought out on the 
20th July, 1784; and she had the pleasure of 
entering in her journal 44 that it went off with 
the greatest applause.” It yielded her a hundred 
guineas. 

The managerial horror at her wbity-brown 
paper, her bad spelling, and 44 the puzzle of her 
cramp hand,” was now fairly overcome, a* 
began to write with fresh ardour; and to polish, 
add to, and reconstruct her many half-finished 
performances. When Covent Garden opened for 
the winter, her salary, on the strength of her re- 
putation, was raised a guinea a-week. Next sum- 
mer her first comedy, 44 I'll tell you WAerf,” was 
brought out at the same theatre with her after- 
piece. It brought £300 from the manager, 
besides the bookseller’s purchase money for copy- 
right 

It is justly said that no one begins to save till 
there is some prospect of a sure foundation for 
future accumulation. Mrs. Inchbald was scarce- 
ly an exception. When the profits of her first 
dramatic pieces allow ed her to buy into the funds 
to the extent of £500, she renewed her vow of 
rigid economy, resolved to depend on herself, and 
to be indebted 44 to the courtesy of no manager.'’ 

From every fresh sura that she received, this 
munificent miser always made a largesse among 
her needy friends. About this time she left the 
stage, and consequently reduced her expenditure 
to 30s. a-week. A stroke of good fortune in the 
lottery made her increase her allowance four 
shillings n-week ; but this again she saved, tod 
distributed the surplus at the close of her finan- 
cial year, as was the case with all her savings of 
this kind. 

None of the virtues were at this time of easv 
practice at Covent Garden or the Ha ymarket : 
unfenced spots both, as Mr. Boaden might say. 
There W’ere few of the ladies of whom Harris, the 
baffled manager, w T ho had alleged the managenai 
right, even in her case, could say, 44 As for that 
woman, Inchbald, she has devoted herself to vir- 
tue and a garret” 

Among her papers Mr. Boaden has found a 
piquant fragment of an autobiography, which s be 
destroyed before her death, to the endless rcgtvt 
of the lovers of that rare commodity, truth. She, 
who is so candid in her personal confession* : 
who had been behind, as well as in front of the 
curtain ; and who was so clear-sighted in detect- 
ing the true springs of human action, would nei- 
ther have affected the mystery of Mr. Boaden, nor 
been awed in writing by the prudence, or civil 
cowardice, which made all the booksellers shrink 
from the publication of what must have been fay 
far her most valuable work. Its history is ca- 
rious. She wrote it with care in the first yearn 
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of this century, when her powers were in full 
maturity, and her experience of the hollow and 
false world ample. Phillips (Sir Richard, we 
presume) offered £ 1,000 for the work. Her 
long-tried, and steady friend and publisher, 
George Robinson, for whom she had the highest 
respect and regard, styling him 14 her best friend 
in the world,” agreed to buy the work, if approved j 
on perusaL It would not do. He durst not ven- 
ture the autobiography ; and she would not at i 
this time take Phillips 1 money. When her fe- 1 
male friends spoke to her about this work, her 
usual reply (speaking with her natural impedi- 
ment) was, M would you have me mur-der-ed ?” 

She had for fifteen years been adding to, and 
revising this curious composition, when, in 1817, 
it was put into the hands of Mr. Constable by 
Godwin. The picture is exquisite. If ever Mrs. 
Inch bald's Memoirs are published with cuts, let 
us sec Mr. Constable, in a fit of trade enthu- 
siasm, in the back-parlour of Mrs. Godwin’s shop, 
in Skinner Street, slobbering Mrs. Inclibald’a 
ugly MS. 


and dedicated herself to virtue and a garret, des- 
cribes her friends : — 

“ To have fixed the degrees and shades of 
female virtue, possessed at this time by the ac- 
tresses of the Haymarket Theatre, would have 
been employment for an able casuist. 

“ One evening, about half an hour before 
the curtain was drawn up, .some accident 
having happened in the dressing-room of one 
of the actresses, a woman of known intrigue, 
she ran in haste to the dressing-room of Mrs. 
Wells, to finish the business of her toilet. Mrs. 
Wells, who was the mistress of the well-known 
Captain Topham, shocked at the intrusion ot 
a reprobated woman, who had a worse charac- 
ter than herself, quitted her own room, and 
ran to Miss Farren’s, crying, 1 What \ would 
Captain Topham say, if I were to remain in 
such company ?” 

“No sooner had she entered the room to 
which as an asylum she had fled, than Mrs. 
Farren flew out at the door repeating, 4 What 
would Lord Derby say, if I should be seen in 
such company V ,T 


44 4 Mr. Constable has flown with the eager- 
ness of a lover to the perusal of your MS. at 
every moment he could rescue from the re- 
morseless gripe of business. I never saw a 
man so fascinated. 1 believe the instant 1 
leave his apartment at any time, he takes up 
the book and kisses it. He says he never saw 
a MS. so beautiful : you best know whether, 
in so saying, he alludes to the elegance of the 
penmanship, or the charms of the narrative. 
Mr. Constable is a widower, of an amorous 
complexion, and I am not sure that he has not 
been guilty of the indelicacy of having en- 
deavoured to prevail on the book to come to 
bed to him. Do not therefore be hard-hearted, 
and refuse to admit the man into vour presence 
who thus worships your image. 


Now mark the shrewed lady : M 23d, Received 
an equivocal letter from Mr. Godwin, on Mr. 
Constable’s admiration of my MS.” 

u 3 1st, Mr. Constable called on me, between two 
and three ; staid till near four. He praised the 
two volumes he had read of my MS., most ex- 
tremely.” This was the last day of the year. 
In January of the next, the MS. came back from 
Edinburgh. It was too strong for the north, as 
well as too piquant fbr the south. Mr. Boaden 
cannot guess whether its fiat was pronounced by 
the Great Unknown, or the Edinburgh Review- 
ers: which might be most likely to condemn 
pictures of contemporary society, and of “high- 
life, and high-lived company,” sketched hy the 
author of that thoroughly radical work. Nature 
and Art, it would now be difficult to guess. 
Then we would have blamed Sir Walter; though 
the critic who first obtained for the Jolly Beg- 
gars , a place in Burns’ published works, must 
have been somewhat liberal, at least in his literary 
tastes. The work was also offered to Longman, 
and again to Phillips. We shall give the frag- 
ment in which the beautiful woman, (no actress,) 
who yet walked in the pantomime for her bread, 
Museum— VoL 23. No. 138. 


Mr. Boaden by a few of his mysterious nods 
and winks, would, we suppose, be understood to 
intimate that the elegant Farren, had the— 1 "what 
would he say ?” thrown back on herself by a 
married lady ; and that in short, the call of alarmed 
virtue passing her, made the round of the green- 
room. The satirist of Haymarket female virtue, 
or female affectation of virtue, was herself in some 
respects far from being strait-laced. Mrs. Wells, 
before whom Miss Farren fled, was at this time 
her intimate associate : friendship is out of the 
question. The Suffolk heroine, and independent 
widow, acting on her assumed brevet of bache- 
lorism, and judging men and women in a rather 
elemental way, chose to think almost as well of 
Captain Topham’s mistress, as of the prudent and 
respectable probationary Countess. The history 
of this Mrs. Wells is the most affecting episode 
in these memoirs ; a painful example of the ruin 
and misery attending those profligate and heart- 
less connexions, which wreck so many women 
the most rarely endowed by nature. Mr. Boaden 
actually becomes enthusiastic in speaking of her 
beauty, and her genius fbr the stage. This un- 
fortunate woman, after glittering for her little 
hour, fell into yet greater irregularities, and was 
at last the inmate of a jail and a mad-house. In 
advanced age, she seems to have recovered her 
self, and with sensibility undeadened. There is 
an extremely effecting letter about her, addressed 
many years later in life, to Mrs. Inchbald, by a 
lady, a stranger ; and it may be some extenua- 
tion of the commencement of the intimacy, even 
with the most rigid, that to the close of this lost 
woman’s life, the bounty of her early friend at- 
tended her. The history of this connexion is 
curious in another point Captain Topham, the 
protector , — we believe that is the fiuhionable 
name for such guardian angels of helpless wo- 
man, — was, with his respectable friend the Rev- 
erend Mr. Charles d’Este, the prototype of a mo- 
3 N 
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deni class of periodical writers. He started a 
• diverting” paper called the World, in conjunction 
with this reverend friend, a royal chaplain, and a 
“man in private life strictly decorous ; who made 
allowance for a man of the World" quoth Mr. 
Boaden, M meaning a pun with the reader’s par- 
don.” The printer knew, or was supposed to 
know, nothing of Topham; a man of fortune, 
fashion, wit, and gallantry, commanding a troop 
of the Guards, who went about all day, M every- 
where that a gentleman of taste could be a 
tolerably wide range ; and at night deposited his 
gleanings in the letter-box. Captain Topham, a 
man of wit and talent, unquestionably, had a 
somewhat better right to talk as he did of Grub 
Street Writers , and the Low Prints, than any of 
his successors, ecclesiastical, civil, or military, 
whether in Sunday papers, or other periodicals. 
The theatre in which Mrs. Wells performed, was 
naturally extolled in his print; and the dramatic 
pieces of her friend, Mrs. Inchbald, were called 
anything but Grub Street , in the columns of the 
World. Even had Mrs. Inchbald been a little of 
a self-seeker in her acquaintanceship with Top- 
ham and his mistress, her green-room associate, 
she must be pardoned. She was a friendless 
41 player woman,” striving for bread, and deter- 
mined against protection. Very reverend persons 
have sought success in blameless pursuits by 
similar or by worse means. 

We must refer to Mr. Boadcn’s chronology — 
for this should be the title — for the exact periods, 
names, ages, and characters of her several plays. 
Missing her autobiography, posterity must deem 
her novels her only important works. Of them 
we shall speak by-and-by; and secondarily, for 
there was more greatness and originality in her 
character than even in her writings. Her dra- 
matic pieces, from a very obvious reason, were 
the most profitable to the author ; who finally, 
while in the exercise of a really noble, though 
judicious liberality, accumulated at least £5,000, 
which she left by wijl to her relations. One of 
her most characteristic letters, Mr. Boaden, for 
some crotchety reason or another, lias thought 
fit to omit. It was addressed to her friend Mr. 
John Taylor, a friendly, stiwing kind of man in 
his day, and, obviously, a very small one. As he 
shrunk from being called Oculist, even in Mrs. 
Inchbald’s Will, we know not how to designate 
him. He was editor or part editor of the Sun 
newspaper. Mrs. Inchbald left him a legacy of 
£ 100 ; and a mysterious epistle of his, so cauti- 
ously worded that we defy a conjurer to make 
anything of it, means, being interpreted by Mr. 
B oaden, — direct for once, — that the lady with 
w horn Mr. Taylor remonstrated for her shabby 
st yle of living and lodging, and often warned 
ag ainst the consequences to her pecuniary pros- 
pects of her Jacobinical politics and dangerous 
connexion with the philosophers, had enclosed 
him a fifty-pound note as a present, in one of his 
frequent pinches. The letter omitted by Mr. 
Boaden we publish here from his life of Taylor, 
and for the benefit of the whole literary world. 


Our readers have already an idea of how Mm 
Inchbald had lived for the last eighteen yew 
All the world were agreed as to her ocesaw 
Bhabbineas ; but some of her friends thought to 
eccentric a person a little mad also. By this 
time, be it remembered, she had seen and aided 
many of her gay and extravagant early associates 
sunk in all the meanness, as well as the destitu- 
tion of self-incurred poverty : — 

‘ My dear Sir, — 1 read your letter with gra- 
titude, because I have had so many proofs at 
your friendship for me, that I do not once doubt 
of your kind intentions. 

“ 1 You have taken the best method possible 
on such an occasion, not to hurt my spirits: 
for had you suspected me to be insane, or even 
nervous, you would have mentioned the sub- 
ject with more caution, and by so doing, might 
have given me alarm. 

“ 1 That the world should say I have lost my 
senses, I can readily forgive, when 1 recollect 
a few years ago it said the same ot Mrs. Sio- 
dons. 

“ ‘ I am now fifty-two years old, and jet if l 
were to dress, paint, and visit, no one would 
call my understanding in question ; or if 1 were 
to beg from all my acquaintance a guinea or 
two, as a subscription for a foolish book , no one 
would accuse me of avarice. But because 1 
choose that retirement suitable for my years, 
and think it my duty to support two sisters in- 
stead of one servant, 1 am accused of madness. 
I might plunge in debt, be confined in prises, 
a pensioner on the 4 Literary Fund,’ or be ga y 
as a girl of eighteen, and yet be considered a* 
perfectly in my senses ; but because 1 choose 
to live in independence, affluence to me, with 
a mind serene, and prospects unclouded. 1 am 
supposed to be mad. In making use of the 
word affluence, I do not mean to exclude some 
inconveniences annexed : but this is the case 
in every state. I wish for more suitable lodg- 
ings ; but l am unfortunately averse to a street, 
after living so long in a square ; but with al! 
my labour to find one, I cannot fix on a spot 
such as 1 wish to make my residence for life; 
and till 1 do, and am confined to London, the 
beautiful view, from my present apartment, of 
the Surrey hills and the Thames, invites me to 
remain here, for I believe that there is neither 
such fine air nor so fine a prospect in all the 
town. I am, besides, near my sisters here; 
and the time when they are not with me is »o 
wholly engrossed in writing, that I want leisure 
for the convenience of walking out. Retire- 
ment in the country would, perhaps, have been 
more advisable than in London : but my af- 
ters did not like to accompany me, as 1 did net 
like to leave them behind.” 

In another of her letters, (and why ha* Mr. 
Boaden given us so few out of his two hundred 
she says to the intelligent female friend who was 
looking after her sick sister in the country, 

“ 1 1 am more apt than most people to start 
at expense ; hut believe me ’tis only when I 
witness expenses that are superfluous. Upon 
an occasion like the present, with you fur the 
manager of my purse, I shall consider every 
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farthing expended as indispensably necessary ; 
And from my heart rejoice that I hare earned 
and saved a little money for so good a pur- 
pose.’ ” 

The penurious habits of Mrs. lnchbald must 
not, therefore, be mistaken for sordidness or blind 
avarice, nor sneered at as meanness. She had, 
ladies ! refused a coach, a rich husband, and a 
settlement, of .€500 a-year. If the love of inde- 
pendence formed the basis of the noblest points 
of her remarkable and really magnanimous cha- 
racter, frugality was the great prop of this and 
of aM her virtues. The parsimony which was the 
foundation of her generosity, in her deserves the 
nobler name of 9elf-dcnial. M I’m far from being 
a near man,” says Mr. Hobson, one of Miss Bur- 
ney’s best characters, complacently contrasting 
himself with Briggs, the humourous miser of the 
same authoress — “ Far from being a near man ! 
I never grudged anything on myself in my life.” 
This is the counterfeit generosity which passes 
current with the multitude. The man who 
grudges nothing on his pleasures is a fine, free 
fellow, with the best heart in the world. Mrs. 
lnchbald grudged every thing on herself, and 
showed a steady discriminative bountifulness to 
her needy relatives and improvident friends, which ! 
all the generous may have the will, though none 
but the frugal can have the power to display. 
Though her firm principles and good cense set 
her above many dangers, to which her frail fe- 
male associates were subjected, it was her frugal- 
ity, her foresight, and providence, which placed 
her virtue above the temptations of which many 
of those around her became the victims as much 
from necessity , or what they imagined so, as 
from passion or vanity. In the sustaining con- 
sciousness of true dignity, she was ab’e to look 
with pity on them, and with something very 
like contempt on the small game of ambition, of 
mean arts, hollow shows and seemiogs, played 
by the virtuous caste of the same kindred and 
tribe — those who, if they did not achieve a coro- 
net, at least got the length of gliding, gracefully 
and snake-like, into and about halls where coro- 
nets are figured on chair-backs. 

Like all ardent devotees, Mrs. lnchbald some- 
times carried the spirit of her rule to the excess of 
a superstitious observance of its letter. We see 
no necessity for her scrubbing stairs or sifting 
cinders, and shivering for the want of a few 
bushels of coals, while she was giving away large 
sums to keep others easy and warm ; but the first 
might be a pastime as compatible with health and 
even with literary pursuits, as many others we 
daily soe practised; and the latter, a piece of 
homely pride, which her good sense would have 
corrected on the safe side of a rheumatism ; nor 
can we Bee why a rich lady should not as readily 
be indulged in showing by her whims how little 
she can live upon, as how much she can contrive 
to lavish on her own person, and her own plea- 
sures. As utilitarians we should, moreover, be 
pleased to see the useful arts rising in general 
estimation ; in importance they cannot rise. And, 
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among others, why not Mrs. Inchbald’s scrubbing 
of grates, lighting fires, and making soup? — 
There was considerable difference between the 
king and basket-maker, in the estimation of tbs 
men of nature ; but how wbuld the women, and 
men both, have in like circumstances settled k 
between the queen and the niaid-of-all-work ? 
We, however, give up Mrs. Inchbald’s scrubbing 
as a virtue, and also as a grace or a humour. It 
was not in her even a domestic utility ; it is only 
sacred as a female caprice. Princes have mads 
watch wheels, when they have been industrious 
and ingenious ; and a gentleman is vain of being 
able to harness his horse, and intolerably proud 
if he can shoe him. A French lady feels her 
womanly consequence enhanced by performing a 
good ragout; and if a young mother, any where, 
of the wealthy, helpless class, forced by some dire 
necessity, can wash and clothe, and feed her own 
infant, how sweetly complacent are her feelings ! 
The mother is now first, all a mother — and tha 
infant doubly dear as the creature of her sole care. 
This is digression, but not altogether out of point. 
We meant to expose the old, cunning game by 
which the half-ashamed, subservient, and truck- 
ling, as well as the impudent and thoroughly cor- 
rupted, try to sneer all independent exertion, and 
all virtue guarded by your only tfue watchmen. 
Independence and Frugality , out of countenance. 
The coteries of Paris laughed at the idea of 
Rousseau being able to exist, cottage-harboured, 
and cottage-fed, away from their mocking flatte- 
ries, their society , their wit and gaiety ; and above 
all, away from the numerous agremens of their 
establishments. It was an affectation of the phi- 
losopher soon to evaporate. The Reverend Mr. 
Estes and the gallant Captain Tophoms, would 
probably have known better; yet had they been 
Treasury scribes of King Charles’ reign instead 
of wits of the Regency, how bright the jokes they 
would have cracked on Andrew Marvell’s. garret 
and scrag of cold mutton! Even they y at that 
time, durst not have approached wiih indignity 

THE MAN. 

How few members of the Hon. House, how 
very few ladies of Covent Garden Theatre, or of 
the All-the-World-is-a-Stage of England, could 
have braved “ the world’s dread laugh,” like this 
most exemplary self-depending woman! Her 
courage was nobler' than her genius: its example 
ought to be more beneficial. In all civilized com- 
munities, what is meant by garrets, — self-denial 
to wit, and the moral energy by which indepen- 
dence may be maintained on the narrowest means, 
— is indefeasibly allied with honour and integrity. 
Half the moral courage of Mrs. lnchbald would 
have saved Edmund Burke from the misery of a 
debtor ; the remorse of a conscious swervar from 
the truth ; and the shame of being the pensioner, 
and accounted the bribed tool of corruption. With 
her clear spirit, accurately distinguishing real 
dignity from the glare of ostentation. Sir 
Walter Scott had avoided the only error of 
I his life ; and, lacking a castle, an establishment, 
and the honour of entertaining Mrs. Couttf, 
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and the other Princes and Princesses of Mam- 
mon’s and Fashion’s Empire, would have escaped 
the anguish which tortured his noble mind, and 
broke his nobler heart, and laid him in the grave 
in the unfinished agony of an ineffectual struggle 
to correct one grievous miscalculation of that in 
which man’s true honour consists, — leaving his 
memory to the regret of thousands, but also to 
the implied ignominy of a tardy subscription. 

How much of female purity and happiness have 
been undermined and wrecked, from Women be- 
ing trained to believe that there is degradation in 
living, (or being able to live,) like Mrs. Inchbald, 
on a very few shillings a- week ; or in washing 
their children’s clothes, like Mrs. Siddons ; and 
from not being trained to believe and to feel that 
useful duty, however lowly its sphrre of exercise, 
is compatible with the highest cultivation, and is 
the most inalienable attribute of dignified charac- 
ter. How much bright promise has been blasted 
— how much plain honesty subverted, because 
young men are trained, alike by example and 
precept, to believe, that to be distinguished, and 
to gain influence, and have success in public life, 
they must, by some means or other, accumulate 
like Huskisson, or revel like Sheridan, or shine 
among, though not of, the noble and the gay, like 
Canning ! Memories like theirs should be viewed 
as beacons, warning from the sunken rock or the 
whirlpool, not regarded as the steady guiding 
lights pointing the only safe track into port 
Among purely literary men, the examples of 
Qiinous improvidence, ending in shipwreck of 
peace and personal honour, is as frequent as 
among politicians. Those writers who, throwing 
aside shame with honesty, buckle to the service of 

Corruptin'!' who me rec&iess ferocity ot tbe rene- 
gade, and fatten in the trade, are not worthy of 
notice. They are the privileged sneerers at tt Grub 
Street and Garret.” It is for a nobler class that 
good spirits grieve and are in travail, seeing how 
often their ruin and debasement originate with 
themselves. The single example of Mrs. Inch- 
bald ought to stop the pitiable outcry of literary 
characters about the indifference of the great to 
the manifestations of genius, to the neglect of the 
public, and the ruled enormities of those mon- 
sters, stage-managers and publishers. No one 
had more of this to contend against for long 
years, than Mrs. Inchbald : but she fell into none 
of an author’s proverbial misfortunes, simply be- 
cause she understood her true position. The 
main cause of the misery of men of genius is ig- 
norance of this — the most fatal and least pardon- 
able of all kinds of ignorance ; or else they are 
wilful traitors to themselves ; of a morality too 
feeble to live by Mrs. Inchbald’s rule, and to feel 
their personal dignity no whit abated by the tri- 
vial circumstance— trivial as respects genius — 
of living on fifty pounds a-ycar, or on fifty thou- 
sand. Burns the poet, and Hogg the Forrest- 
bard, surely required no more bread and cheese 
and Scotch kail to cherish the Muse and welcome 
her yisitations than sufficed of those grosser ele- 
ments to sustain the noble peasant, “following 


his plough in glory and in joy or the 
shepherd, when the bughtieg-star, rising over the 
Hills of Deloraine, pointed to welcome supper- 
time, And the sowens seasoned by a lik from tk 
lasses. No more !— and the rest is “ leather cr 
prunella” as respected either the silent inboo 
power, or the splendid manifestations of their 
genius. How false to themselves are bet too 
often those leading minds of the world! him 
one readily agrees that virtue is no! to recent 
its full reward here : but genius, clamorous p* 
nius, ought to be paid in hard cash, cr a that 
order on Coutts and Co. ! How humhfin^ and 
mortifying was it, some short time since, to find 
many able men seriously railing at the Lori 
Chancellor because ten or a dozen men of genius, 
talent, and learning, one of whom was Coleridge, 
were no longer subjected to the degradation of 
sharing among them, from public bounty, a mm 
about equal to what is paid to a single Mib. Ai- 
buthnot ! 

It will be seen by her letters and style of 
living, that Mrs. Inchbald’s visiting acquaintance 
were never more numerous than she could help 
She allowed herself Sundays and holidays; ard 
at one time dined frequently on a Sunday with 
Mr. Twiss, both before and after his marriage 
with Miss Frances Kemble. She also enjoyed 
what she and her friends called her Bob Sunday*: 
for several years dining either with Mr. Babb, cr 
her publisher, George Robinson. 

Her connexion with the fashionable world vis 
chiefly through the medium of the Kembles. We 
have said that a guiding maxim with her cour- 
teous biographer, is “ Present company except- 
ed.” In his life of John Kemble or Mre. Ski- 
don* u- would not for the world have taken t^ 
freedom with them that he docs here. This life 
is indeed Mr. Boaden’s achievement in moral 
courage. The example of Mrs. Inchbald has in- 
spired him. 

Mrs. Inchbald, and the Kembles and £& 
donscs, early and equal friends, had reeroaed 
each other on the path of the world, as people in 
great towns usually da She might perhaps bare 
been dropped gently ; but her rising literary re- 
putation, and consequence in theatres and green- 
rooms, began to be felt Mrs. Siddons and Kem- 
ble had infinitely more toil, and we doobt not, 
far more difficulty and pain to play their part in 
making way among patrons of all grades, awl in 
keeping them, than in their stage performances- 
“ She was playing the game of the world,” »js 
Mr. Boaden, in reference to the Siddanses. Her 
daughters occasionally visited Mrs. Inchbald— 
and in a few years she saw the Kembles ofasfc 
sometimes attended Mrs. Siddons’ routs, and 
introduced to Mr. Lawrence, afterwards Sir Thr- 
mas Lawrence ; all of which, is it not seen in tbe 
faithful chronicles of Mr. Boaden. There bad, 
to say the whole, been no particular or frits&i 
intimacy for a dozen previous years; and afttf 
she had been successfully writing for Cots* 
Garden for eight or nine years, Kemble and Ita 
Siddons, whose Muse she was at dinner* a®d io 
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cards, would have engaged her as a performer at 
their theatre, to detach her, Boadcn plainly states, 
as a writer from the rival House. Sheridan liked 
no striking talent, and John Kemble thought 
there were standard plays enough, when he had 
altered, revised, and got them up, in the splendid 
style of Spectacle, which first depraved modern 
taste, and laid the foundation of the ruin of what 
is called the legitimate drama. We give Mr. 
Boaden great credit for his plain speaking on 
tliis occasion. He cotfld always do so very well 
if he chose ; and if, instead of resembling a mag- 
pie, hopping about, and peeping knowingly into 
a marrow-bone, he would dab at once, and bring 
up the substance. Mrs. Inchbald declined* the 
friendly offer of an engagement, to walk in the 
pantomime at Drury Lane, probably at a good 
salary, but either to the suspension of her dra- 
matic writing, or the injury of her literary repu- 
tation. This was done upon her own jtdgment 
certainly, but also by the advice of the most ju- 
dicious of her friends. At tlie “almost command ” 
of Mrs. Jordan, the manager bought, however, 
one piece from his old friend and Muse. Thus, 
the world wags, playing its game of self, — and. 
in revelations like these consists one chief good 
of all biography. In the course of the following 
years, Mrs. Inch bald’s acquaintance in the upper 
world extended. She had been “ distinguished ” 
by Mr. Hardingc, the eccentric barrister, some of 
whose trumpery or half-crazy letters Mr. Boaden 
has published ; and by Rogers, and the capricious 
blue-stocking, Mrs. Dobson, the translator of the 
Life of Petrarch, who, as the wife of a fashion- 
able physician, kept a carriage, and gave dinners. 
Among those her biographer calls “ her distin- 
guished visiters,” was Miss Wallis, an amiable 
and virtuous woman, and the dramatic pet or idol 
of the day. She was zealously patronized by the 
Chancellor Loughborough, in whose carriage she 
always made her calls. This and other carriages, j 
with their coronets and proper insignia, often j 
surprised poor Mrs. Inchbald in her household 
drudgery. “ Last Thursday morning,” she writes, 
“ I had just finished scouring my bed-chamber, 1 
while a coach with a coronet and two footmen'j 
waited at iny door to take me an airing. * In re- j 
ferrlng to the amiable condescensions of the Lord i 
Chancellor to Miss Wallis, Mr. Boaden eaga-| 
ciously says, — “But however pure and capti-' 
vating such condescensions may be, they are still ! 
condescensions: the persons jxUronized by the' 
great are never upon a level with them; and the 
proud independent mind of Mrs. Inchbald noticed 
some of the attendant evils upon such a state.” 
Her record will be given literatim : — “ May 21st, 
Dined with Miss Wallis ; two upper-women ser- 
vants there some time. Saw much of the sorrow 
of such connexions.” Madame Roland, when 
only Mademoiselle Something, could venture to 
resent indignantly the insult offered her, in being 
sent to dine at the second table in the Farmer- 
general's: the Miss Wallises must pocket these 
affronts. The upper-women servants might be 
perfectly good company, but durst they have ap- 


peared at their master’s tables ? Connected with 
this delicate topic, we shall give a letter, written 
by Mrs. John Kemble, the widow of Mr. Brerc- 
ton, an amiable woman, whom the talented ma- 
nager condescended to marry, to the astonish- 
ment of some of his admirers, and who made 
him, we confess, a much more suitable wife and 
deputy manager, than the independent Muse 
could have done. 

Before giving Mrs. John Kemble’s letter, we 
must introduce our readers to the Priory, and 
the circle of the Marquis of Abercom. In 1795, 
Mrs. Inchbald, three years after their offer of an 
engagement, had frequent intercourse with the 
Kemble family. She was at the height of her 
reputation. “ They were playing the great worldly 
game, and strengthening themselves by splendid 
connexion ; but still remembering early friends, 
whose talents and accomplishments could Etrength- 
en”-— their game, in short — for to tliis at last 
comes Mr. Boadcn’s circumbendibus. Having 
leaped the gulf between, we quote him again. 
“ Kemble, to be near the Abercom family, had 
taken a house at Harrow Weald ; and he took 
Mrs. Inchbald down there in his chaise to pass a 
few days with Mrs. Kemble.” Tliis Was the 
prelude to a visit to the Marqui? of Abercom, of 
private-theatrical, amateur dramatic, and other 
memories. Of her second visit, we extract Mr. 
Boadcn’s account: — 

“ She accepted of a gaudy day or two at the 
Priory ; and on Saturday, the 2d of January, 
1706, left Leicester Square for the Marquis of 
Abercorn's at Stanmore. She found there 
Lord and Lady George Seymour, Mr. Copley, 
Mr. Hamilton, (the artists,) Mrs. Kemble, and 
her musical niece, Miss Sharpe. On Sunday 
the Marchioness went to church ; Mrs. Inch- 
bald staid at home, employed upon her novel. 
If curiosity should be at all tempted to inquire 
how a party so distinguished got through 
the day, we are fortunately in a condition to 
gratify them. A little more gold leaf was 
really all the difference between them and 
their humblest neighbours. After dinner they 
conversed on religion and politics , and after 
supper they played at Crambo. Now, though 
we are clear that Mrs. Inchbald was not born 
under a rhyming planet, yet there is no reason 
to question her perfect equality with her noble 
and well-bred compeers. 

“ She passed Good Friday at the same ele- 
gant retirement. The Kembles were both 
there ; and Dr. Howley, (the present ArcJh- 
bishop of Canterbury,) then a young divine, 
called upon the Marquis, and displayed his 
powers of mind to their great delight.” 

When Kemble finally quarrelled with the 
Drury Lane management, where his honourable 
punctuality bad been tortured by the extrava- 
gance of Sheridan, he went abroad, and left his 
sensible and prudent wife, who understood her 
little great world perfectly, to negotiate for him 
for a sixth of the Covont-Garden Patent, with the 
friendly aid of Mrs. Inchbald. We have said 
Mrs. Brercton was a far more suitable partner 
3 N* 
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treated me with the most marked attentior 
and I dare say Sheridan wished me at the 
d 1 : all the grandees talking of Mr. K«d- 


for a min who needed to get on by courting pa- 
tronage, than the Muse; and here is proofs in 

extracts of letters written from the Priory ; which , , , , . - , . 

also gives a broad clue to the exact nature of! a return and the desire they had to** 
the connexion between the world of fashion, and 
the world of the stage, and furnish us with ano- 
ther proof-impression of a portrait of fashionable 
society : — 


him again. Sheridan is little-minded eaoagfc 
to be vexed at seeing any of bis perfonaeo 
admitted into the society he lives with. 

“ 1 shall be in London next week, as the 
whole family will come then for the winter 
We have a great dinner again to-morrow— 
" As to what Mr. Harris means to say to|Mr. Addington, and a very large parly to meet 
Mr. Lewis, 1 do not know whether it can be i him ; which will, I suppose, be the last 1 shill 
of much consequence, as he must have made | be here again at Easter, should I be inEnf* 


up his mind most unsteadily should that make 
any material alteration ; and with regard to 
Mr. Kemble, 1 am certain he will feel himself ] 
too independent in the whole transaction, to 
allow himself to enter into any engagement 
with Mr. Harris without having the most per- 
fect confidence that it will turn out pleasantly 
to all parties 

“ Our Friday evening was most splendid, 
and to me in every way triumphant. We had 
to dine and sleep m the house about forty per- 
sons : the Prince of Wales, Duke and Duchess 
of Devonshire, Lady Melbourn and family, the 1 
Castlereaghs, Mr. and Mrs. Sheridan, Lady 
Westmoreland, and the Ladies Fane, Lady 
Ely, &c. The audience consisted of about 
seventy persons — a large party 
of Essex s ; another from Princi 


land. I have the pleasure of being convinced 
that I have not, by my long residence, lostur 
part of the good opinion the whole of this h- 
raily have ever shown they had of me ; wbfci, 
I do assure you, is a very pleasant circuit* 
stance to me. I think the houses 1 have been 
in during my husband’s absence, have beta 
most creditable and serviceable to hbn; for it 
has been constantly kept before the eyes of tkr 
great world , passages in his letters talked of, 
2'C. I will come and see you as soon as tw 
I come to town; but I hope, before that, to 
have heard from Mr. Kemble, that he bug* 
the copy of Mr. Harris's letter.” 

One short sketch which Mrs. Inchbald mak« 
from the Earl I °** Sheridan, on a previous rupture with Mr. 
rinefe Caatelcicala ; Kemble, tempts us to wish that she, and k; 


and everybody supped. Nothing could be Moore, had written his memoirs: — 
more brilliant : the whole theatricals under my , , , 

direction, and, I do assure you, most excellently . * h " n « w w,lh odI ? one short speed- 

acted. Lady Cahir admirable in Lady Contest, b “ l . 1 am told «ppropnate, both 
and .he was a blaze of diamonds ! During din- 1 ? dd ' e88 - 88 ‘f. delivered by Milton s Deed-* 
ner, the Prince inquired much after Mr. Kemble I m f a l ™' ed 8,1 , tl,e C ° a , rt ° f C ,,8nC . < ‘ r - V ’ “ d J* 
of tie Marchioness; went into the most un- ! whole lown ? lo '*8 w,tb them, that even- Wj 
hounded panegyric upon him ; and said he had 18 r8v,n G 8 K 8 ! nst poor Hammersley, the bank . 
been only twice to uTury La^e,-once to the . and compass.onatmg Sheridan ; all except k. 
Pantomime, and once to see Falstaff; and " ,08t intimate fnenda, who know all puttv 

should certainly not go again until he return- 1 la ™ k,™ M 8hake ‘ h * ,r heads and “« b: . . 

ed. An epilogue was apoLn by the Hon. Mr. „ Kemble, unable to get even fiveh 0 »<M 

Lamb, in which was a Peering compliment J™ 1 of fou . r thoU8a " d P ound3 < P»ek«d op 
-- 1 boxes, made a parting supper to his fmac>. 

and ordered the chaise at 6even o'clock tber 
next morning. As they were sitting down to 
supper, * Pop! he comes, like a cataslroph* 
Mr. Sheridan was announced. Kemble and Ik 
withdrew to the study ; and the next morning 
I heard all was settled.” 

Expressing herself with some severity 
Sheridan at an election, at a time when a maui 
of loyalty had seized the people, she says, via 
much true nature, 44 He now finds that be bs* 
praised the volunteers in vain, and had belle: 
have paid his debts. Yet I like the roan so veil 
and am, will) all my boasting, so bad a palri^ 
that, if I had a vote, I would give it him. 1 tc 
now more angry with Coke than with Wjci 
ham.” 

If the Kembles were thus her passport to \k 
great world, she was one of their diplomas to 
admission. At their table she met several of tbe 
nobility ; and attended a masquerade given bj 
Mrs. Morton Pitt, with them, in the character d 
a bluestocking, prudently borrowing every cii 
tag of blue she wore. About this time she oca* 
sionally saw that vehement patroness of the Mac* 


compliment 

Mr. Kemble , warmly received ; and after it was 
over, and supper over, the Prince came and sat 
down by me. He would not allow me to stand, 
and talked in the most familiar manner, and 
the most friendly, for an hour : all this in pre- 
sence of my friend Sheridan. Sheridan was 
rory civil, and so was 1. Sent a long message 
to Mr. K., wishing him to return, which I told 
him I should not send. He asked for his di- 
rection, which 1 laughed at; but told him, ifj 
he chose to write anything, I would send it to 
him. 1 would not tell him when 1 thought he 
would return. 

44 I never saw anything more beautiful than 
the supper rooms. Mr. Sheridan came with a 
very elegant chariot, four leuut ful black horses, 
find two footmen. The Duchess had only one. 
Mrs. Sheridan had a fine shawl on, that he said 
be gave forty fire guineas for — a diamond neck- 
lace, ear-rings, croqs, cestus, and clasps to her 
shoulders — and a double row of fine pearl round 
her neck. 

“ 1 wish you had come, as I do believe there 
never was a thing of the kind went off better. 
The billiard room was the theatre ; and we had 
very pretty scenes. A band of music, and the 
organs truck up 44 Cod save tbe King !” as soon 


a» the Piince was seated. Lord and Lady A. Lady Cork ; and had the honour of being take* 
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in Kemble’s box to be introduced to the Duchess 
of Devonshire, who, however, did not appear. At 
a political Whig dinner at Perry’s, she met some 
of the distinguished politicians of the day. God- 
win brought Curran, and Kemble Talma. But 
she soon cut the fashionable world altogether; 
and in 1804, from her late experiences, made 
many additions to her autobiography. Of its 
general style we may judge from the few scraps 
of contemporary letters with which Boaden has 
favoured us : — 

u Mrs. Inchbald was not inattentive to the 
feelings of the Kemble family, on the infatua- 
tion of Mrs. Siddons as to the Galindos. She 
has written this very singular sentence upon 
the subject: — 

M * When Kemble returned from Spain (1803.) 
he came to me like a madman, — said Mrs. Sid- 
dons had been imposed on by persons, whom it 
was a disgrace to her to know ; and he begged 
me to explain it so to her. He requested Har- 
ris to withdraw his promise (of engaging Mrs. 
O. at Mrs. Siddon’s request ) Yet such was 
his tenderness to his sister's sensibility, that 
he would not undeceive her himself. Mr. Kem- 
ble blamed me. rnd 1 blamed him for his re- 
serve ; and we have never been 6o cordial 
since. Nor have I ever admired Mrs. Siddons 
so much since ; for though 1 can pity a dupe, 
I must also despise one. Even to be familiar 
with such people was a lack of virtue, though j 
not of chastity.’ " 

She had several little quarrels with Kemble, — 
refused his invitations, and their intercourse was 
again suspended. The young Roscius had be- 
come the pi evading whiin in the great capricious 
world, and John Kemble was justly in dudgeon 
with it 

Mrs. Inchbald, like every person of sense ac- 
quainted with the stage, allowed the quickness 
and talent for mimicking passion of the wonder- 
ful boy; but her admiration stopped there. “I 
hate all prodigies she says, “ partly because I 
have no faith in them.” Mrs. Siddons may well 
be pardoned for having resisted the attempt of] 
striking her down to playing wife or mistress to 
the prodigy . The town was offended. From her 
garret — ■“ the watch-tower in the skies” — which 
kept her apart from* oil biases, Mrs. Inchbald 
dealt out even-handed justice. 

Covcnt Garden theatre was burned down ; and 
though her sympathy with her old friends was 
acute, it could not conquer her sense of justice, 
and her poignant feeling of the ludicrous, in all 
weakness and affectation. To her friend and 
executrix, Mrs. Philip, she wrote : — 

** There is something so romantically friend- 
ly in Mrs. T. Hughe* grief for Mr. and Mrs. 
Kemble, that, notwithstanding my respect for 
her, it had a risible effect. I lament every 
event that tends to degrade the stage ! But 
Mr. and Mrs. Kemble, seated in the hearts oft 
our nobility, who confer not merely honours on 
them, but richee by ten thousand pounds as a 1 


present* — they, who can feel no humiliation 
from the scoff of a plebeian, or any poverty 
from a public loss, they were kot the objects 
of compassion , to an excess such as Mr. Hughes 
has felt for them.” 

Mr. Boaden charms us on this occasion. Hear 
him on the stars : — 

“ For many years (and they may still do so 
for aught we know) our kobJ.es of illustrious 
birth and the most splendid stations, absolutely 
courted the friendly society of those, who, two 
centuries back, would have been honoured by 
the title of 4 their servants.’ Physicians, too, 
attended these people without fees ; and, alter 
their visit, drove about the town as flying 
letins of the health of the ‘ darlings puffing at 
the same time their own skill for recovering 
them from perhaps a * box fever or a quarrel 
about 1 salary or dresses' with the manager. 
But there is no sympathy for aught 1 beloic the 
stars;' which, as our readers know, in theatres 
royal, are the two or three leaders of the troops. 
In all correspondence about them, too, an epi- 
thet has heen appropriated which is really quite 
fulsome ; they are slyled 1 the dear creature or 

Dear Mrs. , or Dear Miss ; ‘ not when 

i spoken to } for that is usual, but when spoken 
of ; as tlie mere expression of a current passion, 
which, everything, above the vulgar, must be 
supposed to feel for a being so exquisite.’ 
These idiots never once think of the actual 
prodigy, who created the characters acted, 
and informed the page — 

“ With music, image, sentiment, and thought, 
Never to die ! the treasure of mankind !” 

The literary friends and acquaintances of Mrs. 
Inchbald have a more abiding interest than her 
professional associates and fashionable hosts. She 
had seen Mrs. Barbauld ; and she was acquainted 
with Mrs. Opie both before and after her mar- 
riage. The Edgeworth family, not personally 
known to her, commenced a correspondence with 
Mrs. Inchbald ; which gives us a few of Miss 
Edgeworth's letters, estimable in themselves, 
and doubly so as a rarity. Those of the other 
members of “that family of love and talent,” we 
scarce so much relish. Old Mr. Edgeworth 
writes in that cock-of-his-own-walk style, which 
is not in the best taste ; and the whole family 
have an amiable habit of trumpeting each othor’s 
'praise, which is apt to become tiresome. Well 
educated Scotch and English people, who ore 
very nearly related, seem to think tlicir brothers, 
sisters,' fathers, and daughters, so much a part of 
themselves, that to talk, in society, of their great 
talents, and many virtues, and worthiness of all 
acceptation, would be an indecorum. 

Miss Edgeworth’s letter contained a cordial 
invitation to Ireland. She and her father were 
alike admirers of the Simple Story. “Two- 
thirds of it, at least, is superior,” says Mr. Edge- 
worth, “ in truth of delineation, and strength of 
character, to Maria’s, or to any other writing." 

* Referring to the gill of the Duke of North* 
umberlmd. 
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They equally admired the unseen authoress, and 
* her strong original letter,” (one of criticism on 
a late work of Miss Edgeworth’s,) which Miss 
Edgeworth, on the whole, M preferred to Walter 
Scott’s and for this admirable reason : — 

“ Now, I must assure you, that as to quan- 
tity of praise, I believe Scott far exceeded 
you; and as to quality, in elegance, none can 
exceed him: but still, in Mrs. lnchbald’s letter 
there was an undefinable originality, and a 
carelessness about her own authorship, and 
such warm-sympathy both for the fictitious 
characters of which she had been reading, and 
for that Maria Edgeworth to whom she was 
writing, as carried away all suffrages. We 
particularly like the frankness with which you 
find fault, and say such and such a stale trick 
was unworthy of us. None but a writer who 
has herself excelled, could, as you did, feel 
and allow for the difficulties in composition ; 
nor could any other so well judge where I was 
wrong or right in dilating or suppressing. 

“ It is of great use, as well as delight, to us 
to see any thing y?e write tried upon such a 
person as you, who will and can do what so 
few have either the power or the courage to 
attempt — tell the impression really made upon 
their feelings, and point out the causes of those, 
impressions. 

I do not know what you mean by saying 
that every sensible mother is like Lady Maria 
Vivian : you are requested to explain. I wish 
I could find any excuse for begging another 
letter from you. 

“ Perhaps we shall, as we at present intend, 
be in London next spring. 

“ East night my father and I were number- 
ing the people we should wish to see. Our list 
is not very numerous ; but Mrs. Inchbald is 
one of the first persons we at the same moment 
eagerly named.” 

Miss Edgeworth’s wish was gratified in the 
follow ing year, when Mrs. Inchbald turned out 
to a rout to meet her, and again met her in the 
same place at dinner. We must be allowed one 
more extract from Miss Edgeworth, as it refers 
to her own works : — 

“ ‘ Thank you. thank you, thank you ! — for 
liking the two Clays : but pray don’t envelop 
all the country gentlemen of England in Eng- 
lish Clay' 

u 1 Would you ever have guessed that the 
character of Rosamond is like mf. ? All know 
me intimately, say that it is as like as it is pos- 
sible ; those who do not know me intimately, 
would never guess it.’ ” 

Mrs. Opie, who visited Mrs. Inchbald without 
ceremony, about this time almost by threats got 
her from her roost over a public house, in some 
terrace, to meet, at a third place, Madame de 
Stael ; her friends, for the credit of London blues, 
choosing that the Baroness should believe she 
was in Mrs. Inchbald’s lodging. The meeting 
between that M captivating woman,” as Mr. Boa- 
den calls Madame de Stael, and the once-beautiful 
Suffolk adventuress, is thus affectingly described 
by herself : — 


| “ I will now mention the calamity of t 

neighbour, by many degrees the first f emu* 

I writer in the world, as she is called by tis 
Edinburgh Reviewers. Madame de Stael sskd 
a lady of my acquaintance to introduce aerte 
me. The lady was onr mutual acquaintra* 
of course, and so far my friends as to conceal 
my place of abode ; yet she menaced roe 
a visit from the Baroness of Holstein, if I woeM 
not consent to meet her at a third house. Aftrr 
much persuasion, 1 did so. 1 admired Madra 
de Stael much ; she talked to me the whale tin'. . 
so did Miss Edgeworth whenever I met her a 
company. These authoresses suppose me itoi. 
and seem to pay a tribute to my n mnn 
hut with Madame de Stael it seemed no pass- 
ing compliment ; she was inquisitive as well a 
attentive, and entreated me to explain to her 
the motive why I shunned society ? * Be- 

cause, ’ 1 replied,’ * I dread the loneliness 
will follow.’ ‘ What ! will you feel yoor soli- 
tude more when you return from this cooipur, 
than you did before you came hither ?’ — ‘ Ye*.' 
— ‘ I should think it would elevate your sp- 
rits : why will you feel your loneliness more ' 
— ‘ Because I have no one to tell that I bare 
seen you ; no one to describe your person t*. 
no one to whom I can repeat the many eaeo- 
\ limns you have passed on ray * Simple Sfccrv 
I no one to enjoy any of your praises but mjieif 
I — ‘ Ah ah ! you have no children and sb* 
turned to an elegant young woman, brr 
I daughter, with pathetic tenderness. She tie* 
so forcibly depicted a mother's joys, that *h 
sent me home more melancholy at the cos 
parison of our situations in life, than conli 
have arisen from the consequences of riches 
poverty. I called by appointment at her boos* 
two days after. I was told she was ill. Tin? 
next morning mv paper explained her illness 
You have seen the death of her son in the ne- 
pers : he was one of Bernadette's aid-de- 
camps ; the most beautiful young man tbai 
ever was seen — only nineteen : a duel wili 
sabres, and the first stroke literally cut off 
head! Necker's grandson !” 

W itli a sharp, and occasionally gru$ manse?, 
and hearty contempt of all the maukish reallo- 
cated sensibilities of u dear creatures how cotk 
the delineators of Miss Milner and Rebecca, an£ 
above all, of the poor lost Agnes Primrose, be ce- 
void of a heart overflowing with natural trodr- 
ness ? The pathos of Nature and Art is ftBr 
equal to its power. 

In her lodgings, which she changed frequmi'j 
during a half-ccntury’s pilgrimage in Loodoc , 
she sometimes became excessively fond of th: 
children of the house. Of one pet, whom dr 
named Pretty, she writes in this vtaa^r 
fashion : — 

“ 1 1 was always fond of children, but, till cf 
late, I never paid any attention to them till 
they could speak. A child was bom in tha 
house last October, and I, have seen it ererr 
day since that time, have been eo enchanted 
by its increasing beaut? and sense, that, ihsspfc 
I. have not the smallest acquaintance vftfc 
either of its parents, I think I love it ab«* 
better than anything in the world. A child af 
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this age is the most carious thing I ever met 
with ; the most entertaining ana the most af- 
fectionate. I shall never again have common 
patience with a mother who complains of any- 
thing- but the loss of her children ; so no com* 
plaints when yon see me again. Remember 
you have had two children, and 1 never had 
one.* We may as well mention, from her 
minutes, what she says farther as to her dar- 
ling-. In July she took great trouble in assist- 
ing to wean him. The child fretted himself 
ill, and she nursed him carefully*. When he 
was a little recovered, his mother took him out 
of town a few days for a change of air : on the 
20th of August they returned to town in the 
evening, and Mrs. Inchbald being out, she did 
not see him till the following morning, when 
he came to her, evidently knew her, and she 
retained him some time." 

In another house, a little girl, the constant 
companion of her nearly unbroken solitude, her 
plaything and pupil for five years died at the age 
of sixteen, to her great grie *. Most of her own 
family were now dead. She lost in the same 
year with this young girl, her only remaining 
sister Mrs. Hunt There is again much womanly 
feeling in this entire history. Braddock, the 
person referred to, must have been something 
worse than an egregious trifler. 

“ * In some such words I should imagine she 
might be mentioned in Braddock ’s will — if 
there at all, of which I doubt exceedingly ; for 
a man who could behave so dishonourably as 
he did by her was not likely to treat other peo- 
ple much better; and so, were he to have 
made restitution for all injuries in a pecuniary 
way, perhaps he would have had no legacy for 
his two ^cp’.ksws or any part of his family. 
However, f should like she einmld satisfied 
on the subject, and, at your leisure, I shall be 
glad to have any further information. But, 
.thank God, my sister wants for no one thing ; 
she has, even from my allowance, plenty of 
pocket-money; but an affection to an only 
child, and an infatuated love to six grand 
children, makes her think highly of money, 
only for the sake of bestowing it on them. 
Poor woman, she is now so intirin she cannot 
walk a few paces without resting — her hair is 
white as snow, and her teeth all gone ;— ryet 
she loves Mr. Braddock to this day, and takes 
his part when any one censures his principles. 
She says, though he deceived her, and almost 
drove her to distraction, he never took away 
her character, nor boasted of his cruelty ; but 
always owned, to all he knew, that her coh- 
duct had been most exemplary , and his own 
most unworthy : he always vowed, too, that 
he never would marry ; and bis keeping his 
word in that point has fixed her affections." 

On the subject of ber sister’s death, she con- 
tinued - 

“ 1 To return to my melancholy. Many a 
time this winter, when I cried with cold, 1 said 
to myself — 1 li But, thank God, my sister has 
not to stir from her room ; she has her fire 
lighted every morning ; all her provision 
bought, and brought to ner ready cooked ; she 
WQUid be less able to bear what 1 bear > and 


how mnch more should I have to suffer, but 
from this reflection !" It almost made me 
warm, when I reflected that she suffered no 
cold ; and yet, perhaps the severe weather af- 
fected her, for after only two days of danger - 
ous illness she died. 1 have now buried my 
whole family — I mean my Standing-field 
family, — the only part to whom lever felt tender 
attachment. She died on the 14th February, 
aged 74." 

Of the same sister, she says, 

“ You are “hard-hearted in your censure of 
my floor ; — forgetting that it is both my eating- 
room and my kitchen ; nay, my scullery ; for 
there my saucepans are cleaned. Thank God, 

I am not like Vivian, I can say no, — and from 
that quality may I date my peace of mind, not 
to he sullied or much disturbed by ten thou- 
sand grease spots. 1 say wo to all the vanities 
of the world, and perhaps soon shall have to . 
say that I allow my poor irrfirm sister a Atm- 
dred a-year. 1 have raised my allowance to 
eighty ; but, in the rapid stride of her wants, 
and my obligation as a Christian to make no 
selfish refusal to the poor, a few months, I fore- 
see, must make the sum a hundred. 

“ I have not been in bed these five nights ; 
my bed-chamber due north, 1 where the sun 
never shines,’ has a chimney that will admit 
of no fire, because it will not draw up the 
smoke. This might be remedied by a bricklayer, 
and l might buy a curtain to the ^rindow, ana 
carpet for the floor, to keep me warm ; but as 
j my residence here is uncertain, and it is cer- 
tain that I cannot stay longer than midsum- 
mer, I am resolved to be at no farther expense 
to endear the place to me. I have only had 
the alternative of sleeping on my sofa ; tfiis is 
a troublesome accommodation, and, instead of 
the corqforts of bed, only reminds me of such 
comforts lost for the present long winter ; and 
though I am not kept awake from cold, as in 
the other room, 1 am far from refreshed with 
my night’s rest ; and dread that the want of a 
canopy over my head, as the weather grows 
colder, may aflect my eyes, the which even, 
more than health 1 prize. 

“ Another grievance ; the maid is very ill, 
has been so long ; she is an ont-patient at St. 
George’s Hospital ; she appears in a decline. 
The Clarkes wish to keep her; it would be in 
human in me to object, and equally cruel to 
see her do work that is too much for her con- 
stitution. I therefore have more household 
labour than 1 had in the strand ; but I now 
see two of the most sublime sights, every fine 
day, that this world can bestow, and 1 see 
them both from my window — the rising and 
the setting sun." 

In one letter, she says, w My evenings now be- 
gin to be dull, they are so long, and no fire to 
cheer them. I would give a good deal could I 
call on you one hour every evening. It would 
make my day’s work go off with more spirit r 
but I have no evening’s reward, and in that am 
poorer than the poorest wife or mother in the 
world. All the entertainment I require is the 
exchange of a few sentences ; and that I do not 
sometimes obtain fbr days together.” 

These are hardly (rival records in the biogriu 
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phy of an authoress who painted the passion*, 
and drew from her own heart 

A noticeable incident in the literary life of 
Mrs. Inchbald is, that she narrowly escaped being 1 
the coadjutor of Mr. Gilford and Mr. Southey, 
in the Quarterly Review ; and Mr. Boaden won- 
ders what turn its politics might have taken with 
such an ally jand we, whether the spirit of Jaco- 
binism would have exorcised the demon of Tory- 
ism. She received earnest letters from Mr. 
Hoppner and Mr. Murray on this subject ; but 
steadily declined the invitation to connect herself 
with a work “ that not only promised to /ire, but 
to maintain a great reputation.*' She had lately 
felt considerable soreness on the subject of criti- 
cism. Prefaces for plays, with critical remarks, 
which she had written for Longman, did not add 
to her literary reputation, and begot ill-nature. 
She, however, afterwards sold the ute of her 
name for the selection of plays, which is called, 
we believe, Inchbald's British Theatre. Mrs. 
Inchbald declined the editorship of some work of 
Colburn's, several years after this ; and also of 
Ia belle AssemhUe , to the great grief of Mr. Bell, 
who could only commiserate, what to him seemed 
her lonely life, and lament her obstinate resolu- 
tion. 

In the course of her long literary life, she had 
translated a good many dramatic pieces ; and in- 
deed many of her plays are adaptations from the 
French. 

Mrs. Inchbald's politics are seen in her works, 
and, especially, in Nature and Art , which probes 
society to the core, proving the hollowness or 
rottenness of some of its institu! ions. Whether her 
diary afforded no materials, or that Mr. Boaden has 
been too prudent to use them, we gather Tery few 
particulars about her connexion and intercourse, 
which, at one time, must have been intimate, 
with Godwin and his first wife, Ilolcroft, and 
that party, save a few scraps of criticism. Her 
Radicalism, existing long before the new name 
was invented, was tempered by recollection of 
the Royal Family commanding her popular plays, 
and of the Queen's enthusiastic reception at Co vent 
Garden, when, after the first illness of George 
III., Toryism and Pitt prevailed over Whiggism, 
Fox, and the Prince of Wales.* She rejoiced in 
the first triumphs of Liberty in France ; but like 
many of the best friends of Freedom, was repelled 
by the horrors which subsequently attended the 
Revolution. The howl of sedition and Jacobin- 
ismr aised against one of her plays in a Treasury 
rint, the 7Vue Briton , she dextorously turned to 
account, by replying in Wood fall's Diary. In con- 
sequence of the attack, the sale of that play was 
immense. We fear Mrs. Inchbald was so un- 
English os often to have exulted at the success 
of the French arms. She visited Holcrofl in 


* How the Prince of Wales was abused, 
lampooned, execrated, when, as the Prince 
Regent, he only followed the course of all 
Whigs, turned his back on his early opinions, 
»ud became Tory in office ! 
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jail, and thought the Burdett mobs combined 
Sublime and Beautiful. Even the Peniimk? 
triumphs, this rooted Jacobin did not aw 
The Tower guns provoked her, she doubled the 
possibility of Wellington beating Masses,^ 
rejoiced to enter next day in her journal,—' "Gid 
to find the Tower guns fired yesterday for fifts 
boast.” She felt the overthrow of Nipokc, 

“ and was,” says her biographer, tt literally sain 
and dejected as at some public calamity. Tte 
rejoicings of her country, were hitter to her" 
Mrs. Inchbald fell into the common mistake 4 
the Liberals of the early years of the center, 
indeytifying Napoleon and hit cause, with tk 
advance of the cause of truth, to which he ra i 
most equivocal auxiliary. We must pardon ter. 
The Liberals of a generation later, and mat 
enlightened, worshipped Napoleon. Among 
dern sovereigns he was as at least the one-ertt! 
king of the blind. 

In one of her letters to her amiable and steady 
friend, Mrs. Phillips she breaks forth — 

“ l cannot pity the sufferings of any mer- 
chants, for they have always pleaded for the 
war, gloried in it ; and let them now partake 
of its pains, as they did of its former pleasures. 
How can you talk of the present Adminbtn- 
tion except as Mr. Pitt’s ? Fox being dead, rf 
his party there can be none but children or <k* 
pendants. Are not the Grenvilles, as osial, 
at the head ? You may be certain I wish vd; 
to England, for 1 love my King, 1 adore or 
Queen, and l have a great regard for wyid/; 
but it is probable that, only through bitter ad- 
versity, we shall ever ascend to prosperity,— 
and the interesting manner in which the ad- 
versity is likely to come, highly gratifies xy 
romantic spirit of chivalry. 

“ How can Mr. Wyndham talk to his cob- | 
stituents about the afrairs of state, that required 
liis presence as a Minister ? He has as mack 
assurance as the man who boasted he had hail 
business at the Assizes — and it was, to be tried 
and sentenced to the pillory ! But the hopes o 
the nation, 1 hear, are now fixed on perroidra* 
Sir Sidney Smith to follow the example d 
Jerome Bonaparte, go to Germany— and «cr 
more conquer the ‘ runagate’ Napoleon. I feel 
such great interest in the war in Germany, 
that it almost repays me for the two ahilliag* 
in every pound which was stopped at the baak 
out of my dividend last Thursday. The tr- 
umph of Napoleon will, perhaps, avenge me." 

She contemplated her own share of the wreck 
that might be consequent on revolution, kept a 
hoard of guineas, and looked forward beterem 
jest and earnest to selling oranges in Leicester 
Square. . At the trial of Queen Caroline, she took 
the part which became her, but without riokner. 
A string of emphatic texts from Scripture, di- 
rected against that unrighteous, vindictive, ini 
most impolitic prosecution, appeared in tte 
Morning Chronicle , and are attributed by Mr. 
Boaden to her pen ; though she declined, it her 
advanced age, all outward show of partianship, 
which ladies, for the first time, were exhifaiting- 
Mrs. Inchbald's temper rapidly mellowed ^ 
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r.pwed from the era that she u quarrelled with 
er looking-glass,” as her biographer has it, and 
ssigned herself gracefully to be old and unad- 
lired. In a kind of annual balance of the re la- 
ve happiness of her years, which sne struck 
very September, she begins about 1797 to feel 
ie decay ‘of her beauty — M after an alteration 
i my teeth, and the death of Dr. Warren ; — yet 
it from unhappy. 

M 1798 — Rehearsing Lovers’ Vows, &c. &c., 
ippy, but for suspicion amounting almost 

> certainty of a rapid appearance of age in my 
ice. 

w 1799 — Extremely happy, but for the still 
earer approach of age. 

w 1800 — After 4 Wise Man of the East,’ still j 
appy, but for my stiH increased appearance of 
eclining years. 

44 1801 — London; after the death of my best 
iend in the world, Mr. Robinson, and in 6us- 
icion of never more being a young woman 
^ain ; very happy, but for my years. 

44 1803— After quitting Leicester Square for 
ver — after caring scarce at all, or thinking of 
>r. Gisborne, entertaining some hopes on the 
ublication of my Life, and some fears of an in- 
lvasion by the French; very happy.” 

Mrs. Inchbald lets us into one secret of female 
evoteeism : — •“ 1 can never hope to be young and 
eautiful again, but in the promises of the Gos- 
el.” Her later years were certainly more de- 
ftly passed than her earlier life. She was a 
unctual observer of the devotional ritual the 
atholic Church prescribes, without being rigid 
eyond a whim, or in the least tinctured with 
jperstition ; believing all she could, and striving 

> believe all she was required. At the age of 
xty-five, and till the last hour of life, her mind 
ever abated in activity, her heart in affectionate 
lergy ; and all her early faults had disappeared, 
lad she lived in a Catholic country, she might 
ave devoted her last years to the heavenly offices 
f a Sister of Chanty. The only employment 
ie would have chosen in her old age was, she 
lid, to nurse, attend, and converse with the sick. 
A different times she lived in Catholic boarding- 
ouscs ; an English imitation of a nunnery, where | 
ie fair community, wanting the fine temper 
'hich seems to belong to the climate of France, 
ere about as uncomfortable, in these dens of 
)leen as in the ordinary resorts of thi%kind. If 
he rejoiced in clean hands, 44 and a hot joint 
mong six,” for a few weeks, the habit of inde- 
endence led her back to the solitatry lodging, 
fhere the reward of performing her own house- 
old drudgery was being enable^ to 44 cut a crust 
rom her own loaf.” It is a misfortune that she 
as not written 44 Characters and Adventures in 
’em ale Boarding-houses,” in ten volumes, — An- 
andale House and Millennium House included. 
Ve can remember her settling there being made 
n advertising puff for the establishment. Of 
heir comforts and tendencies she gives an inci- 
lental picture, which makes one wish that, be- 
idee a private chapel, these places were provided J 


with a tread-mill, or a hemp beating appara- 
tus : — 

| 44 All the old widows and old maids of this 

house are stretched upon beds or sofas with 
I swollen legs, nervous head-achesjoiflslow'fevers, 
brought on by loss of appetite, violent thirst, 
broken sleep, and other dog-day complaints, — 
while 1 am tne only young and strong person 
among them, and am called upon to divert 
their Blue Devils from bringing them to an 
untimely end.” 

Must we draw to a close without once ap- 
proaching the works composed by our author- 
ess, from that necessity of living, which she 
never disguised ? They are less extraordinary 
than her life ; and much less valuable than even 
this bald record of it. Her Simple Story ap- 
pears by the almost unanimous verdict of the 
great judges and critics, to be ranked as her first 
work. We demur to the fiat of Edgeworth’s 
Town, the award of Madame de Stael, and even 
to the judgment of Mr. Boaden, as mouth-piece 
of the literary world. Nature and Art is one 
of the few modern English books we would test 
young minds by. 

Mrs. Inchbald died at Kensington, in August, 
1821, in her sixty -ninth year. 


From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
NORA EOYLE. 

44 It was a Winter evening, and fast came down 
the snow, 

And keenly o’er the wide heath the bitter blast 
did blow.” 

There was snow enough to mottle the tem- 
pestuous darkness, but it melted into rain ere it 
had broken the black monotony of the ground. 
On all the dreary upland of Dirrimahon Moore 
there was neither human habitation, house nor 
tree. One gaunt pillow stone, a solitary monu- 
ment of unknown times, was all that rose upon 
the bare expense to break the rush of the blast, 
and the sweeping current did surge against and 
; pour over it like the waters of a headlong river. 
The only shelter obtainable within sight was that 
afforded by its base, and some seemingly belated 
traveller, or houseless outcast, had taken its pro- 
tection ; for there sat at its foot a figure wrapped 
and gathered up in the folds of a long mantle, but 
so motionless that, save for an occasional move- 
ment of the head to cast a glance past its shield- 
ing side into the stormy weather beyond, she, — 
for, alas! it was a female form, — might have 
been supposed either numbed into insensibility by 
the cold, or fast asleep. The storm continued ; 
she kept her comfortless position, her head sunk 
upon her bosom, and the dark mantle drawn so 
close around her, that her figure was soon scarce- 
ly distinguishable from the dark ground where 
she sat A most forlorn half hour had jmssed, 
and no other human being had appeared upon 
the scene. The watcher had sunk her head low* 
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er and lower, and hod drawn herself closer and 
closer to the rugged shelter, for the gale had now 
swelled into a storm, that raved over the bleak 
desert till yellow tufts of the last year’s grass, 
and bushy wisps of straw and heather, rolled be- 
fore it in a whirling drift, that emulated the driv- 
ing tumult of the sky. At length, upon the 
faintly marked pathway that crossed the moor 
within a stone’s throw of the pillar, there emerged 
from the darkness a single horseman — his cloak, 
and the mane of the strong animal he 'rode, 
streaming straight out into the blast, and his back 
and shoulders crusted white with snow. He 
drew up from the gallop at which he had rp- 
proached, and, as he slowly rode past the spot 
described, cast round an anxious but disappoint- 
ed glance, then turning from the horse track, di- 
rected his course over the open moor, and twice 
made the whole circuit of the pillar before he at 
last rode up to it and dismounted. It was only 
as he leaped to the ground that he at length ob- 
served the presence of the other. 

w Ha, my tnie girl !” he exclaimed in a voice 
of joyful surprise, as he cast his reins over the 
top of the grey stone, “ 1 feared this wild wea- 
ther had marred our meeting — it has been a cold 
trysting-place for you, Nora, and I have kept you 
waiting, but I could not come sooner, and when I 
did come, I could not see you for this blinding 
sleet! — Have you brought the child?” There 
was no answer ; he stooped and drew the cloak 
from her face, 44 Ho, Nora, awaken ! how can 
you sleep on such a night as this ? ’Tis I, Nora — 
rouse yourself.” 

“Oh, Richard,” replied a feeble voice, as the 
benumbed being awoke from her stupor — “oil 
Richard, are you come at last? I thought I was 
doomed to die at the foot of this cold stone. God 
and my own chilled heart only know what I 
have this night suffered for your sake.” 

Her words, half inarticulate from weakness, 
were almost inaudible from the violence of the 
wind, but their faintness made her wretched 
plight sufficiently understood. 

“Get up, Nora dear,” said her companion, 
bending over her, and extending his cloak be- 
tween her and the blast, while he urged her to 
rise — •“ You will perish, Nora, if you sit longer 
here,” he said. 44 1 have a pillion for you behind 
my saddle; we can be in B&naghcr before on 
hour.” 

44 In Banagher!” she exclaimed; “and shall 
we not first go to Inisbcg chapel ?” 

44 Yes, yes,” he replied hastily ; 44 certainly we 
shall — I had forgotten.” 

“Oh, Richard,” she cried, taking his hand, 
44 you would not, you surely would not deceive 
me 7” 

“Do I live? do I breathe? 1 * he exclaimed; 
but the tone of indignant affection in which he 
spoke was too extravagant to be real : — 44 but, 
Nora,” he added quickly in a low and eager 
whisper, “ have you brought the child ?” 

“ Alas ! poor infant,” she replied, “he is here 
in my arms. 1 would to God I were free of the 


| sin of bringing him out this bitter night ! — Birr, 
i baby,” she passionately added, addressing her 
covered and apparently sleeping burthen, “ 1 hro 
! stolen you to-night from your lawful mother, ha 
i it was to gain a lawful father for my owq. Ok, 
Richard, shall we not be kind to him when st 
are the happy couple that you promise tbs 
night’s theft shall make us?” 

“ We will, wc will, Nora ; but waste no more 
time, rise and let us go.” He aided her to rise 
slowly and painfully, and placing his arm raud 
her waist, supported her, while she began to hp 
| the infant closer in its mufflings. Suddenly 
started, and drew in her breath with the qua 
sob of terrified alarm. “What is the matter'” 
cried her supporter. 

“ Oh, nothing — I hope, I trust in God, nothingr 
she replied, sighing convulsively, and trembling, 
as with a shaking and hurried hand she undid 
the wrappers in which the infant lay ; but when 
she had bared its neck, and once pressed Lrr 
cheek to its free, and tier hand to its little feet, 
she fell from his arms to the ground, with or; 
long cry, and fainted. 

“What is the meaning of all this V* cried the 
man, in a voice of rough impatience and vexa- 
tion, as he stooped down and raised her on be 
knee. Her head sank back upon his arm, sac 
the child rolled from her relaxed embrace. Bt 
grasped it roughly as it fell, bent down, and gaarc 
upon its still features, and leugbed horribly.— 
“Ah ha!” he muttered, “here is a speedy cee- 
sum mation. No more need for plotting a ad 
planning now ; — no more need for coaxing and 
quieting the scrupulous fool after this- Ha, hi. 
Sir Richard Morton, I wish you joy !** 

But consciousness was now returning to the 
wretched girl ; she heaved a deep sigh, and raised 
her hands to her forehead — “Nurse, bring me 
the baby — oh! gracious God, what is this! — 
Richard, Richard, where am I ? — is this the Bre- 
hon*s pillar ? — and the infant — is he — oh ! b he 
so numbed ?” 

“ Numbed !*’ repeated Morton, in a voice of i3- 
subdued triumph, “ he is numbed to death, 1 
think.” 

“ No, no, no,” she exclaimed, frantically tear- 
ing away the kerchief from her bosom, and 
snatching the motionless body from the ground, 
where it had fallen like a clod out of the hands 
of the exulting villain, to press it ineflectoaBy 
against her chilled and terrified heart. “Oh! 
no, no, he is not dead — he is not dead— 
she cried, “or I am the most accursed of 
women;* 1 and starting to her feet, she rushed 
wildly into the storm. The storm caught her 
like a withered leaf in autumn, and upon the 
wings of the wind, and in the frenxy of dopts, 
she flitted before her astonished pursuer, for 
Morton had followed on the instant; yet al tho ug h 
he ran swiftly, impelled by anger and apprehen- 
sion, he bad left both horse and pillar for out of 
sight, before he overtook, and at length arrested 
her. “ Touch me not, Richard !” she exclaimed, 
“ touch me not, for 1 am a wretch that vwU 
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pollute flie hangman. Oh, God ! send' the storm 
to sweep me to the river, or the snow to bury 
me where 1 stand, for I have taken the life of 
that innocent babe, and am not fit to live!” 

Amid her passionate lamentations, the voice of 
Morton was hardly heard ; but when her tear? 
and sobs at length choked their utterance, he said 
to her, as she sank exhausted in his arms, u Cease 
your useless Com plaints,. and hear me. What is 
done cannot be undone ; but listen to me, and, 
even as it is, I will shew you how to make it bet- 
ter for usboth — Do you hear what I say to you, 
Nora Boyle ?” 

M Richard, Richard, do you know what I have 
done ?” she sobbed in reply. 

M I’ll tell you what,” cried he sternly, u you 
have done me better service than you ever did 
before — you have done the very thing I wanted.” 

44 My brain is bewildered and burning,” she 
said, u and I hardly comprehend what you would 
tell me. Service, did you say ? Alas ! I can do 
you no service, Richard. I would to God I were 
dead !” 

“1 did not ask you to do more service,” cried 
he, — “ 1 told you, you had done enough already. 
The stealing ol* their heir, I tell you, was of no 
use without this ; and this would have been done 
sooner or later. Why, what a simpleton you 
were, to think that I would succeed to these es- 
tates, till a jury had been shown that the next 
heir was dead ! I was jesting with you when I 
said that I would rear him in France.” 

Consciousness of something dreadfully sinful 
in her companion seemed to have been gradually 
forcing itself upon the reluctant mind of the mi- 
serable girl; she had shrunk partially from "his 
embrace at the first faint suspicion, but now she 
sprung from his side with the energy of entire 
horror. 

44 Jesting ! jesting !” she exclaimed ; 44 and your 
promise that you would marry me — oh ! blessed 
Virgin ! was that jesting also ?” 

“Perverse and provoking fool,” he cried furi- 
ously, and grasped her by the arm, 44 dare you 
reproach me with a falsehood when the guilt of 
murder is on your own soul? What would you 
do ? Would you rush into Lady Morton’s cham- 
ber with her dead child in your arms, and tell 
her that you come to be hanged ? Would you go 
mad, and rave to the tempest here, till you sink 
upon the common, and become like what you 
carry T' 

44 Oh ! that I were oh ! would to God that I 
were !” she exclaimed, with a fresh burst of pas- 
sionate weeping. 

44 Well, well,” said he, 44 be calm ; be calm, I 
entreat you now, and listen to me.” 

He set his back doggedly against the blast, 
and again drew her to his side, where, under the 
shelter of his cloak, be said, in a strong whis- 
per — 

44 You can save us both if you will, Nora. Go 
down to Mount Morton ; I will see you safe to 
the door. Steal in as you came out Dry the 
«vet from the child's hair, and the marks of the 
Jfusetm — VoL 23. No. 137. 


soil from his nightdress, and lay him as you 
found him, in his cradle. The draught you gave 
the nurse secures you from interruption. Thea, 
go to your own bed ; but you must hang your 
wet clothes to dry, and throw your shoes into the 
river out of your window. They will all say in 
the morning that the child died a natural death 
overnight Come” — for all at once, as he was 
speaking, she had clasped her hands closer over 
her breast, where the infant still lay, and with a 
I deep and fluttering inspiration had made a mo- 
tion of assent, in the direction of the house, — 
• 4 ( ome, there is a good girl. Did I not say well, 
Nora ? Why, you are a woman of spirit after 
all. I was wrong to quarrel with you. This 
was no fault of yours. Y ou could not tell how 
cold it would be ; never blame yourself then. By 
my honour I will marry you yet, if you only do 
this thing well; — but why do you not speak, 
Nora ?” 

44 Make haste, make haste,” in a voice of forced 
and tremulous calmness, was all the reply she 
made. 

“Yes, let us hurry on,” he answered; “the 
| sooner it is done the better. But, I cannot take 
i you with me to-night, Nora ; you are aware of 
| that. You must stay to avoid suspicion. And, 
mark me, be not too eager in the morning to take 
the alarm ; and when you have to look at it along 
with the rest” 

But let us not pollute our pages with the mi- 
nutiae of deliberate villany which, in the pauses 
of the wind, he ceased not to pour into the ears 
of Nora Boyle, till they had passed the farthest 
skirts of the declining moor, and were arrived be- 
neath an arch of tossing and leafless branches. 
Through this the blast shrieked so loud and shril- 
ly, that neither heard the other till they stood be- 
fore an antique and extensive building at its far- 
ther end. 

“Now, Nora,” whispered Morton, as they ad- 
vanced to a low door in the thickly ivied wall, 
“remember what I have told you ; I will see you 
to-morrow: till then, give me a kiss”— 

But she had hurried in through the unfastened 
postern, and he heard the bolts shoot and the 
chains fall on the inside ere the unhallowed 
words had passed his lips. 

44 She cannot mean to play me false,” he mut- 
tered ; “ she cannot do but as I have desired. She 
has no choice. Yet I will not trust her. I will 
round to her window, and see to it myself.” 

So saying, he turned from the door, and dived 
into the thick shrubbery that skirted the court* 
yard in front 

Mount-Morton House was built on the preci- 
pitous bank of a torrent that poured the collected 
waters of its course into the Shannon, sometimes 
in a tiny cascade that was hardly visible, trickling 
down the face of its steep channel, and sometimes, 
as on this occasion, in a thundering water-fall 
that shook the trees upon its sides, and drove the 
beaten flood in a tumultuous repulse far over its 
level banks beyond. The rear walls of the build 
ing rose almost from the verge of the rock ; and 
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any ledge that their regular foundation had left, 
was inaccessible except from below. 

Morton descended the steep and wooded bank 
till he arrived at the water's edge, which was now 
risen so high, that in some (daces there was barely 
footing between it and the overhanging precipice. 
The jagged and confused masses of rock that 
usually obstructed the course of the howling 
brook were now covered by a deep river that 
poured its silent weight of waters from bank to 
bank, uninterrupted, save here and there where a 
sullen gurgle told that some overhanging branch 
or twisted root was struggling ineffectually with 
its swift oppressor. Every stock and stone, from 
the spot where he stood to the window of Nora 
Boyle, was known — alas! too well known to 
Richard Morton; yet he paused and shuddered 
when he looked at the drifting tempest and black 
precipice above him; and at the swelling inunda- 
tion at his feet Bound upon whatever errand of 
sin, he might have clambered up the ragged path- 
way before, yet his hand had never trembled as it 
grasped branch or tendril, and his knee had ever 
been firm above the narrowest footing; but whe- 
ther it was the increased danger of the ascent on 
such a night, or the tremendous consciousness of 
what that perilous ascent was undertaken for, 
that now unmanned him, he stood in nerveless 
trepidation, his hand laid upon the first hold he 
had to take, and his foot placed in ^ first step up 
the sheer face of the crag, motionless, till sud- 
denly a strong light flashed successively from the 
three loop-holes of the hall, and after disappear- 
ing for a moment, streamed again with a strong 
and steady lustre from the well-known window of 
his paramour. He started from his trance, and 
(lung himself to the next ledge at a bound; 
thence toiling upward, now swinging from branch 
to branch, now clambering from crag to crag, 
sometimes banging from the one hand, some- 
times from the other, panting and exhausted he 
at length gained the projection beneath Nora’s 
window. He caught the sill, and raising himself 
slowly, looked into the apartment A light 
burned on the high mantel-piece, and a low fire 
was gathering into flame below. On the floor 
knelt Nora Boyle, and before her, wrapped in 
blankets, lay the discoloured body of the frozen 
child. 

“Nora,” cried Morton in a strong whisper, 
“ what are you doing? You will ruin all! Put 
him in his cradle, and get to bed.” 

She raised her head with a strong shudder. 
44 Villain, I defy you!” she cried, and bent down 
again — it was to chafe the little limbs with both 
hands. 

“Villain! villain!” repeated Morton — “are 
you mad ? do you know what you say ? open the 
window 7 , and I will show you what to do myself.” 

Her long hair, glistening with rain, had fallen 
down dishevelled over her hands ; Bhe threw back 
her head to part it on her brow, and bind up the 
wet locks behind ; and, as with unconscious vio- 
lence, she drew the dark and glossy bands till the 
water streamed from their hard knot, cast one 


glance of exulting abhorrence at the window, and 
cried again, “ Villain, I defy you ! The isfy w 
not dead!” 

“ It is a lie cried Morton, furiously, but 1st 
heart misgave him as he uttered the words ; and 
the chance of losing all by that un fo r soc n peso- 
bility, smote upon his soul with sickening sud- 
denness. “No, no, Nora,” he cried^ “you sis 
deceived. It cannot be. Hie body is as coke 
a stone. Yon will be hanged for his murder if 
you go on. — “ Nora !” — for she did not seem to 
hear him, bending with her free to the infanfc, 
and constantly chafing with both her hands, — 
“ Nora ! give it np and save yourself. Pul him 
in the cradle. I will marry you — I will, by all 
that is sacred, if you do ! I will make you Lady 
Morton, by Heaven I will, before to-morrow 
morning if you give it up. — Nora ! wretch ! bear 
me, I will not be trifled with. Open the window 
or I will break it in,” and he shook the staunched* 
.furiously, but she heard him not. 

“ Oh, llesscd mother, if ever I prayed to ycu 
with a pure heart, make my hands warm now,* 
she cried, for the livid purple was already changing 
Upon the little limbs. “ Baby, dear baby !" she 
sobbed with bursting tears of joy, “are yoa 
coming at last to save me ? Oh, open yoor Hoe 
eyes ! smile npon me : — bless me for ever with 
one breath ! — Oh, gracious Ged, I bless thee ! hi* 
eyes are opening !” and she fell by the re-animated 
infant’s side, swooning again ; but from the ex- 
cess of feelings, oh how different from thoe 
which had stricken her down, a conscious sod 
despairing sinner at the foot of the cold stone oa 
Dirrimahon Moor! 

Nora Boyle returned slowly and painfully to 
consciousness. The images of file’s bright dawn- 
ing in the eyes of the little one, and of the savage 
scowl that had glared upon her through the win- 
dow, as the baffled villain saw his last dark hope 
dispelled, still floated before her confused senses, 
but she remembered nothing distinctly. Some- 
thing was moving, twining, warm, among the 
long tresses on her neck- — Oh, blessed touch ! it 
was the little hand with its soft busy fingers play- 
ing with her curls ! Sbc would have dasped the 
recovered treasure to her heart, but returning re- 
collection of the wrong she had done him deterred 
her, and she could only sit and gaze with an 
awful and reverential wonder upon the miracle of 
Heaven’s kindness that lay, moving and smiling 
in the now genial glow of the bright health be- 
fore her. 

She gazed till the fulness of her heart lad 
almost overcome her once more, but tears at last 
came struggling up with the imprisoned passion, 
and poured it forth in long and relieving weeping. 
But her unburtbened heart had hardly expanded 
again within her bosom, when the thoughts of 
her own injuries, degradation, and abandonment, 
and the dreadful reflection that all bad been en- 
dured for the sake of such a man as Morton, 
came crowding on her soul, and choked the re- 
lieving tears at their source. She covered her free 
with her hands, as if to hide herself from the m- 
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Docent being before her, and jt was not till she 
had knelt in long and fervent prayer that she daged 
at length to look upon or touch him. At last she 
arose, and, giving him one timid caress, lifted 
her sweet burden again, and bore him with 
steps that seemed, unsteady as they were, to tread 
on air, to his own empty cradle by the bedside 
of the still Bleeping nurse. She placed him 
softly in his little nest, and stole to the door, — 
returned — kissed him — he laughed, and stretch- 
ing out his tiny arms, wound them round her 
neck, M Oh, blessed baby, let me away,” she un- 
consciously whispered, as she strove gently to 
disengage herself, but he wreathed the playful 
embrace still closer and closer. She heard a door 
open suddenly, and a footstep on the lobby ; then 
her own name called at the door of her chamber 
in a voice of fearful alarm — the voice of Lady 
Morton, roused from her sick bed by some new 
calamity. Nora’s first impulse was to go, to cast 
herself at her feet, to confess all, and to implore! 
her pardon; but the shame of that confession 
seemed so dreadful that she stood trembling in 
irresolute confusion till her kinswoman entered. 
Lady Morton was ghastly pale, as well from re- 
cent illness as from agitation. u Oh, Nora, are 
you here ? has the baby been unwell ? — No, no, 
you need not lift him new, but call the servants, 
dear Nora, fer I can go no farther,” she said as 
she sank exhausted on a seat Nora gazed at 
her in wild confusion. u Leave the infant with 
me, Nora,” continued Lady Morton, “and go 
rouse the servants, for I am terrified almost to 
death. There is some one drowning in the river !” 
Nora uttered one piercing scream and rushed 
towards the window. 44 You cannot hear it here 
Nora,” said the lady, “the cry comes from under 
the black crag. Oh, God protect me from ever 
hearing such a sound again !” 

Nora clasped her hands tight over her breast 
to suppress the agony of rising despair, and 
rushed from the room. Her cries soon raised the 
household; and in a short time servants were 
thronging from the front with ropes and lanterns, 
and scrambling down the deep bank to the wa- 
ter’s edge. Nora was the first at the river’s brink. 
All was the moaning of the wind, and the sullen 
rush of waters. — “Lights, lights !” she cried, 
M bring hither lights, for it is here that the path- 
way crosses the crag ; but I cannot find it” 

44 Ah, miss,” cried old Felix Daly, the butler, as 
he gained her side with the dull light of his lan- 
tern; “the pathway is six feet under water by 
this ; the man is not in Ireland that dare attempt 
it." 

Suddenly Lady Morton’s voice was heard from 
tier window above, and there was something 
wildly earnest in the tones as they swept over 
their heads upon the wind — 44 Hold out your 
lantern further over the water. I see something 
in the bend of the river.” 

The old man bent over the torrent with his 
arm extended. 

44 Farther yet,” was all they oould hear of the 
lady's next cry. 


“ I cannot reach farther, my lady,” said Daly. 

“ Give me the light,” cried Nora. She took 
the lantern from his hand, and, as a mass of loose 
rubbish, long straws, grass, and briers, gathered 
m some upland eddy, came sailing down the 
river, she cast it with a firm hand on the rude 
raft it offered. The lantern sunk through the 
yielding brambles till the light was almost level 
with the water, but some stronger branch, or 
firmer texture of the sods and rushes, arrested its 
farther descent, and, dickering up from the very 
verge of the stream, it floated away, casting a 
pale yellow light around, that showed the naked 
rocks with their waving crown of woods on 
either hand, and the brown twisted torrent be- 
tween, like the back of a great serpent, writhing 
and rushing down the glen. It disappeared be- 
hind the black crag, and in breathless suspense 
they listened for the next cry from above. Fint 
came a scream sounding shrilly over all, and then 
they could distinguish the exclamations, — 

“ I see it now ! alas ! It is a man ! He is 
caught upon a branch, and the water breaks over 
him. His hands and feet are swept out in the 
current The light is sinking — it flickers an his 
face. Merciful Heaven ! it is my cousin Richard!” 

While Felix Daly listened to these words which 
came fitfully on his shuddering ears from above, 
he also heard a low voice by his side say, “ God 
have mercy on my soul !” and at the same instant 
beheld Nora Boyle plunge forward into the stream. 
He seized her dress and shouted 'for assistance. 
The river struggled hard to hold its prey, and 
drew him after till he stood to his knees in tbs 
flood. Another step would have precipitated both 
into an irresistible weight of water beyond, for 
they stood upon an overhanging bank covered by 
the stream; but timely help arrived, and both 
were dragged from the reluctant torrent They 
drew them out upon the bank, the old man weak 
as an infant, the wretched girl quite insensible. 
They bore her to the house; they laid her in 
warm blankets — they chafed, and at length re- 
vived her, even as she had revived the murdered 
infant an hour before ; but when at length she 
opened her eyes, alas ! there was no dawning of 
intelligence there. She raved all night in utter 
delirium. Lady Morton sat by her bedside, listen- 
ing in horror and amazement to the revelations of 
her madness. First, she gathered that her child 
had been carried out, she could not find fer what 
purpose : then she heard that he had been (as the 
miserable being expressed it) dead ; and had she 
not held him even then breathing and moving in 
her own arms, she would have run to his cradle 
to satisfy herself that it was not a changeling. 
But her fear and amazement turned to horror 
almost insupportable, when at length, Nora’s in- 
voluntary confession disclosed her seducer’s mo 
tive in making that theft the condition of their 
promised marriage, and that horror was again 
lost in gratitude and wonder, when she heard the 
exclamations of wild delight with which Nora 
acted over again the scene of her child's resuscita- 
tion ; and, finally, she left her bedside at daybreak 
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worn out with mingled emotions of joy and sor- 
row. 

With the earliest light of dawn, the domestics 
were again by the river side. Its shrunken wa- 
ters now yielded them a pathway to the spot 
where the body of Morton had been seen at 
night Body there was none ; but on the branch 
that had arrested it there still remained a ragged 
piece of cloth fluttering over the turbid stream, 
which now flowed many feet below that last and 
only remnant ever discovered of the miserable 
man. His horse was found dead, laired in a mo- 
rass, near the pillar, girths and bridle broken. He 
had burst from his confinement, and foundered 
in the storm. Reason returned to Nora Boyle, 
hut life was fast departing. Her kinswoman had 
given her her full forgiveness, and the last rites ol 
her church bad been administered. “Wilt thou 
loo forgive me, dear child V* she said to the baby 
on his mother’s breast The boy stretched out 
his arms, she clasped him with a feeble embrace, ■ 
and breathed her last in a blessing on his tips. 


From Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

MEN AND MANNERS IN AMERICA. 

; Imagine a battered old beau quizzing a ruddy 
growing boy for his brown holland pin-befoi e, the 
three rows of * brass sugar-loaf buttons on his 
jacket, the redness of his hands, the carelessness 
of his carriage, his fondness for tarts, his con- 
tempt of the higher luxuries of turtle and veni- 
son, and you have the sum and substance of all 
English criticisms on America. All the circum- 
stances of a young country are made its re- 
proach. Our son Jonathan is ourselves in little ; 
but wc are never weary of quizzing him for the 
very features which are our own in miniature. 
Like the crab-mother of Fontaine, we are perpe- 
tually jeering our progeny for ungainly habits, 
which we see clearly enough in it, though not in 
ourselves. — 

Comme tu v&s, bon Dieu ! ne peux-tu marcher 
droit ? 

Our crab-son has not the wit to answer, — 

Et comme vous allez rous-meme ! 

Puis-je autrement marcher que ne fait ma 
famille ? 

Veut-on qui j’aille droit, quand on y va tortu ? 

Instead of this retort, Jonathan says, that his 
marsh is the march of a giant in seven-league 
boots. He meets one folly with another folly. 
He takes the advances of youth as data for an 
eternal ratio of improvement. Having inade so 
much progress in such a time, so much more, lie j 
reckons, must be made in such another time. He 
forgets that large proportionate increases arc 
easier upon little things than on great Wc ne- 
ver double our age in one year after the second 
year of our infancy. Jonathan, being a sailor, 
knows that it is easier to increase the ship’s speed 


[at five knots an boar than at ten. Twtealf 
therefore, of gasconading about what he shall do 
from what be has done and is doing, car dev 
son should answer our illiberal scoffs at his grow- 
ing features, by holding op the mirror to our 
own enlargements of precisely the same forma- 
tions. For example, the author of “Men and 
Manners in Amcru a,” ( Cyril Tkomtom, for hon- 
our’s sake, we would call him,) reproaches the 
Americans with Mammon Worship- The se em 
is New York 

“ 1 shall now give an instance of the estima- 
tion in which wealth is held in this commer- 
cial community. At a party a few evenings 
ago, the worthy host was politely assiduous in 
introducing me to the more prominent indivi- 
duals who composed it. Unfortunately he 
considered it necessary to preface each repeti- 
tion of the ceremony with some preliminary 
account of the pecuniary circumstances of the 
gentleman, the honour of whose acquaintance 
was about to be conferred on me. ‘ Do you 
observe,’ he asked, ‘ that tall thin person, with 
a cast in his eye, and bis noee a little cocked ? 
Well, that man, not three months ago, made an 
hundred thousand dollars by a single specula- 
tion in tallow. You must allow me to intro- 
duce you to him.' 

The introduction passed; and my zealous 
cicerone again approached with increased im- 
portance of aspect. ‘ A gentleman,’ said, 
‘ worth at least half a million, had expressed a 
desire to make my acquaintance.’ This was 
gratifying, and, of course, not to be denied. A 
third time did our worthy entertainer return to 
the charge ; and, before taking my departure, 
1 had the honour of being introduced to an in- 
dividual, who w&sstated to be still more opu- 
lent than his predecessors. Had I been pre- 
sented to so many bags of dollars, instead of to 
their possessors, Che ceremony would have been 
quite as interesting, and perhaps less trouble- 
some.” 

This is very effectively and pleasantly sketch- 
ed. There is no surcharging, no amplifying up- 
on the folly ; it is seized in its simplicity, in its 
nakedness, without shame. But have we not 
enough of this at home? Who is it that com- 
memorates the yeoman's proud appeal to tbe 
Yorkshire Bench of Magistrates — “Sir, there is 
half a million a-ycar on that Bench?” 

In English society the expression of Mammon 
Worship varies from that in New York, accord- 
ing to the difference in the circumstances of 
wealth. The American said, u I)o you observe 
that tall thin man with a cast in his eye, and his 
nose a little cocked ? Well, that man, not three 
months ago, made a hundred thousand dollars by 
a single speculation in tallow. You must allow 
me to introduce you to him." This is not mere- 
ly a respect for possession, — a respect for a 
worth a hundred thousand dollars ; — it is a re- 
spect for the successful ability. It is, therefore, a 
respect far more excusable, for less sordid 
that which waits upon a man in England who 
exhibits the signs of wealth without showing any 
signs of the industry or ingenuity by which d 
could be acquired. Here the man who had ac- 
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quired a fortune by & speculation in tallow would sist giving her up, and, at last, stated the circum- 
be a person of far less consideration than his stance that they were in debt in the house; that 
heir, possessing the fortune without the capacity both must remain till the bill was disc h arged, or 
for acquiring it, or for putting bread into his that there would be a public exposure: and that 
mouth had he been destitute. In aristocratic he was without money. The father, anxious to 
England, the nearer to merit the farther from hush up the disgrace of his family, and to recover 
honour. Amongst Peers, a new Peer is a nobo- his daughter, paid the bill: and so the matter 
dy ; not because his Peerage has been obtained ended ; the noble seducer having thus made the 
without desert, — for Peers think little of that, father pay for the debauchery of his own child, 
and reverentially of the favour of the Sovereign For the truth of this story we cannot vouch, but , 
however exhibited,— but because he is only the for this we can vouch,— that we have heard it 
first of an ennobled house. The descendant of a told by the young men of the day, with much 
long line of imbeciles is of more honoured title miction, as an example of admirable ingenuity, 
in aristocratic opinion than a Wellington or a In all walks of life, some lawless ground will 
Nelson. To proceed to the second instance: — be found, in which the less scrupulous run riot 
“A gentleman,” says the American, “ worth half against the general opinions of society. Among 
a million, has expressed a desire to make your lawyers, among surgeons, among merchants, 
acquaintance.” This would not be said in Eng- among tradesmen, we hear anecdotes of address 
lish society. Here they, on such occasions, talk or dexterity which seem, to those not making the 
of the signs of the wealth instead of going straight allowances of the tribe, very much like anecdotes 
to the money bags, which are weighed apropos of °f roguery. The present Chancellor hears couu- 
matrimonial or election canvasses. Here the »el for a Playwright in an action against the 
speech would have been, — A gentleman who Managers of a theatre. The Plaintiff had been 
gives devilish good dinners, or a gentleman who employed to write a drama for a rein deer — in 
drives four-in-hand, or a gentleman who keeps other words, a drama in which a rein deer was 
hounds, or a gentleman who owns one of the to perform the principal part : the rein deer died; 
finest places in the county, desires to make your the author claimed for the piece he had written, 
acquaintance. We have an advantage in this The Managers refused to satisfy his demand, 
respect; for, as it is the signs of wealth by which Mr. Brougham stated that the Plaintiff had per- 
acquaintances profit in hospitality, provided there formed bis part of the agreement, had, in short, 
be the signs, the wealth itself is a matter of in- written the piece: and argued that his labour 
difference. If a man, thousands worse than a was not to go for nothing because the rein deer 
beggar, gives grhnd entertainments, they are not <&**• The jury gave a verdict for the plaintiff 
a whit less acceptable because they are at the ex- ^**0 » we remember correctly ;) and Mr. 
pense of his creditors. No one cares to ask how Brougham then chuckling at his success, handed 
he does it, so that he does it handsomely. “To about amon S learBed brethren the piece , 
keep up appearances,” (as the phrase goes,) is the which was a sheet of paper scrawled over with 
great business in England; that is to say, to such heads as these: Scene 1st, Moonlight, cot- 
make a show exceeding the means, which may hige at the side, mountains in the bock ground ; ^ 
impose on observers. enter old man, to soft music. Scene 2d, Inside 

Cyril Thornton imputes to the Americans not a cottage, with skins hanging from the walk, 
only tbe practice of dishonesties which just es- 8 P eam * horns, antlers, and hunter’s gear, rhe 
cape the cognizance of justice, but a pride in success upon such grounds seemed the greater 
them; and says, that stories of successful roguery triumph to the Bar ; but another judgment upon 
are told in honour of the perpetrator's cleverness, *be matter would be exercised by those not of the 
We suspect that a foreigner might make the gown, not acquiescent in its morality. A 
same remark in England. In all societies, re- few such anecdotes as these, picked up in Ame- 
bris against morality will be found. We have for impeachment of the national mo- 

heard young men of fashion, or would-be men of ra ^» ant * ma ^ e ^e Darra 1 to l 1 bless himself that 
fashion, boast of exploits for which they deserved we °** happy monarchical England arc not rc- 
to be hung. Take the Mowing anecdote, one proachable with such laxity of principle, 
among many, for example; and let Cyril Thom- In a Tecent nun ; ber of Quarterly Review 
ton match its rascality, if he can, with any story ^ appeared a clever article, descriptive of the 
of American over-reaching in trade : — A certain hunting in Leicestershire, in which the aristo- 
Lord .educed from her home the daughter of a cratic humanities were strikingly illustrated. It 
gtocer in the city. The nobleman was deep in 8howed th » t * f , the "•«* da ?K €roo » agents o t, 
debt, moneyless, and without credit. He took “"ed *n the chase, the noble sportsmen would 
the girl to an inn in the neighbourhood of Lon- “<* “ cnfioe £*"“'• «? render assistance to 
don, where he staid till he was tired of his amour ; ! nd heedk " ,l y on * Ulou ? h 

hot he could not' quit the house without paying hie of a fellow-creature, a companion or 
the Ml, and he had not the means. He wrote an Ihend, depended on their aid. We give a couple 
anonymous letter to the father, telling him where “ “* e * e lectures: 

and with whom hie daughter was to be found. « Two horses are seen loose in the distance ; 
Tbe father instantly hurried to the house, and & report is flying about that oae of the field is 
claimed his child 2 his Lordship pretended to re- badly hujti end something is heard of a collar 
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bone being broken ; others say it is a leg 
the pace is too good to inquire. A cracking of 
rails is now heard , and one gentleman's horse 
is to be seen resting, nearly balanced, across 
one of them, his rider being on his back in the 
ditch, which is on the landing side. * Who is 
he?' says Lord Brudenell to Jack Stevens. 

* Can’t tell, my Lord; but 1 thought it was a 

queerish place when I came o’er it before him.’ 
It is evidently a case of peril, but the pace is 
too good to anord help • * fc « 

* < Who is that under his horse in the 
brook ?’ inquires that good sportsman, and fine 
rider, Mr. Green of Rolleston, whose noted old 
mare had just skimmed over the water like a 
swallow on a summer's evening. ‘ Only Dick 
Christian,’ answers Lord Tomaster, ‘ and it is 
nothing new to him !’ — ‘ But he’ll be drowned,’ 
exclaims Lord Kinnaird, 1 1 shouldn’t won- 
der/ observes Mr. William Colce. But the 
pace is too good to inquire.” 

The men whose pleasures so steel their hearts 
ore legislators who would be loud in reprobation 
of the brutalities of the people. What inference 
might not a hasty observer draw from a barbar- 
ous selfishness, practised and recorded, not only 
without shame but with boast! A critic such as 
those on America would argue that these actions 
in the field might only prove the depravity of the 
individuals, but that the blazonry of them in the 
organ of the aristocracy denotes the barbarism of 
the whole public. 

Had a foreigner heard Lord Winchilsea ex- 
press his eagerness to put to death with his own 
hand some one who had scribbled offensive re- 
marks upon the Queen, what would he have 
thought of the humanity of the assembly in which 
the savage, lawless sentiment was uttered without 
rebuke? Would he not argue that if it were as 
odious as it should be to the feelings of society, 
the Lords would, for the sake of decency, of pub- 
lic decorum, have rebuked and discountenanced 
the brutal avowal. We know sufficiently well 
our own state of society ; and we know that the 
readiness to resort to murderous violence, which 
was boastfully ..declared by that pillar of the 
Church, Lord Winchilsea, is severely condemn- 
ed, and severely punished when it is discovered in 
the lowest of the rabble. But the question is, 
what would be thought of such appearances by 
foreigners, judging of us as we judge of other 
nations. Dennis Collins, acting upon the vin- 
dictive sentiment that Lord Winchilsea avowed, 
threw a stone at the King, and is deprived of his 
liberty. His offence did not lack rebuke. Also, 
when the Duke of Wellington was pelted by the 
mob, all proper things were said in condemna- 
tion of violence. The silent toleration of Lord 
Winohilsca’s ebullition, proves nothing against 
the common sentiment The American who 
judged us from particular instances would be 
grossly in error and equally mistaken must be 
the English traveller who constructs charges 
against the people of the United States, upon 
anecdotes of roguery or depravity which he has 
observed to obtain sympathetic or admiring audi- 
tors in particular classes. 4t must, however, be 


but admitted that the Americans are, to a man, a ma 
ney-getting people ; and in the race of Mamma, 
scruples are too likely to be trampled under fed 
On the other hand, money -spending classes haw 
their vices ; they will have indulgences, k* kw 
rnd morality say what they will to the contrary. 
Jyril Thornton, in proof of the laxity of mo- 
rals in America, tells the following story : — 

“ I had returned fiom my ramble, and was 
sitting near the stove in the public room, en- 
gaged in the dullest of all tasks, reading an 
American newspaper, when a woman and a 
girl, about ten years old, entered, cold aad 
shivering, having just been discharged from 
a Boston stage-coach. The woman was re- 
spectable in appearance, rather good-lookin£ r 
and evidently belonging to what may in ths 
country be called the middling class of* society. 
She immediately inquired, at what hour the 
steam-boat set off for New York ; and, oa 
learning that, owing to the river being frozen 
up, it started from Newhaven, some thirty 
miles lower, she was evidently much discom- 
posed, and informed the landlord, that calcula- 
ting on meeting the steam-boat that morning 
at Hartford, her pocket was quite unprepared 
for the expense of a further land journey, and 
the charges of different sorts necessarily occa- 
sioned by a day’s delay on the road. 

“ The landlord shrugged up his shoulders 
and walked ofi; the Irish waiter looked at her 
with something of a quizzical aspect ; and u 
elderly gentleman, engaged like myself read- 
ing a newspaper, raised his eyes for a mo- 
ment, discharged his saliva on the carpet, and 
then resumed his occupation. Though evi- 
dently without a willing audience, the woman 
continued her complaints ; informed us sb« 
had left her husband in Boston to visit her 
brother in New York ; explained and re-ex- 
plained the cause of her misfortune, and a do- 
zen times at least concluded by an assurance, 
— of the truth of which the whole party were 
quite satisfied, — that she was sadly puzzled 
what to do. 

u In such circumstances, I know not whether 
it was benevolence^ or a desire to put a stop to 
her detestable iteration, or a mingled motive 
compounded of both, that prompted me to offer 
to supply her with any money she might re- 
quire. However, I did so ; and the offer, 
though not absolutely refused, wascerta inly very 
ungraciously received. She stared at me; 
expressed no thanks, and again commenced 
the details of her grievances, of which, repeti- 
tion had something Btaled the infinite variety. 
I therefore left the apartment. Shortly after 
the sleigh for Newhaven drove up, and I had 
entirely forgotten the amiable sufferer and her 
pecuniary affliction, when she came up, and 
said, without any expression of civilitv, “ You 
offered me money ; I’ll take it.” I asked how 
much she wished. She answered, sixteen 
dollars, which I immediately ordered my ser- 
vant to give her. Being a Scotchman, how- 
ever, he took the pi udent precaution of request- 
ing her address in New York, and received a 
promise that the amount of her debt should be 
transmitted to Bunker’s on the following daj. 

“ A week passed after my arrival in New 
York, and I heard no more either of the dol- 
lars or my fellow-traveller ; and being cua- 
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ous to know whether I had been cheated, I at 
length sent to demand repayment. My ser- 
vant came back with the money. He had 
seen the woman, who expressed neither thanks 
nor gratitude ; and on being asked why she 
had violated her promise to discharge the debt, 
answered that she could not be at the trouble 
of sending the money, for she supposed it was 
my business to ask for it. It should be added, 
that the house in which she resided, was that 
of her brother, a respectable shopkeeper in one 
of the best streets in New York, whose estab- 
lishment certainly betrayed no indication of 
poverty. 

“ The truth is, that the woman was very tor 
from being a swindler. She was only a Yan- 
kee, and troubled with an indisposition — some- 
what endemic in New England — to pay mo- 
ney. She thought, perhaps, that a man who 
had been so imprudent as to lend to a stranger, 
might be so negligent as to forget to demand 
repayment. The servant might have lost her 
address ; in short, it was better to take the 
chances, however small, of ultimately keep- 
ing the money, than to restore it unasked. 
All this might be very sagacious; but it cer- 
tainly was not very high-principled nor very 
honest.” 

This story will bear two interpretations. It 
is possible that the woman was as dishonestly 
disposed and as ungrateful as the writer deems 
her; or may it not have been, that, expecting 
assistance in such circumstances as a matter of 
course, the sense of obligation wa9 slight ; and as 
for the money not having been sent to the lender, 
gallantry might have required that the lady should 
be saved the trouble. Lively gratitude for little 
services of mere humanity would not denote a 
kindly state of society. These should be things 
of course. Then for the gallantry : — if a gentle- 
man lends a lady a cloak, an umbrella, a book, 
or any such article of small value, when she asks 
him the address to which it shall be returned, is 
not the usual answer, “ Don’t give yourself the 
trouble to send it, for I will send to your house 
for it” But in an affair of money, this would 
not seem delicate to an Englishman ; and why 
not ? Because an Englishman always supposes 
the payment of money to be an act of reluctance 
and pain *, and that to ask it, is to ask something 
afflicting, which politeness would wait, but not 
press. Americans may not so consider the mat 
ter. They may think as little of sending for the 
return of a loan of money, as we do for sending 
for the return of a cloak or an umbrella, a book, 
or any such matter. It is the little reliance 
which we have in the honesty of each other, that 
makes on application for the return of a loan 
seem indelicate : that is, seem like distrusting the 
punctuality or the probity of the borrower. The 
0 tory of our author is equivocal : and we only 
offer an interpretation, of which it allows, with- 
out arguing for the probability of its truth. 

Cyril Thornton falls into a very common error 
respecting equality. No reasonable republican 
desires, or believes in the possibility of an equality 
4 »f respect and consideration for all men alike. 


In order to suppose such a state, we must sup- 
pose an equality of talent and virtue. All the 
equality that is rationally Ao be wished, is an 
equality in rights, which of necessity excludes 
any peculiar privileges or arbitrary distinctions. 
The field should be level and feir for all ; but 
some must be backward and some forward in the 
race; and the honour of the foremost is their 
due. Cyril Thornton observes thal he does not 
find an equality in the United States, which is 
undesirable and impossible. 

“ It is the fashion to call the United States the 
land of liberty and equality. If the term equal- 
ity be understood simply as implying, that there 
exists no privileged order in America, the as- 
sertion, though not strictly true, may pass. In 
any wider acceptation it is mere nonsense. 
There is quite as much practical equality in 
Liverpool as New York. The magnates or the . 
Exchange do not strut less proudly in the lat- 
ter city than in the former; nor are their wives 
and daughters more backward in supporting 
their pretensions. In such matters legislative 
enactments can do nothing. Man’s vanity, and 
the desire of distinction inherent in its nature, 
cannot be repressed. If obstructed in one out- 
let, it will only gush forth with greater vehe- 
mence at another. The most contemptible of 
mankind has some talent of mind or body, some 
attraction — virtue — accomplishment — dexteri- 
ty — or gift of fortune. — in short, something 
real or imaginary, on wnich he arrogates supe- 
riority to those around him. The rich man 
looks down upon the poor, the learned on the 
ignorant, the orator on him unblessed with the 
gift of tongues ; and ‘ he that is a true-born 
gentleman, and stands upon the honour of his 
birth,’ despises the roturier , whose talents have 
raised him to an estimation in society perhaps 
superior to his own.” 

a • * a 

11 T’other night, at a ball, 1 had the honour 
to converse a good deal with a lady, who is 
confessedly a star of the first magnitude in 
the hemisphere of fashion. She inquired what 
I thought of the company. I answered, ‘ that 
I had rarely seen a party in any country in 
which the average of beauty appeared to me 
to be so high.’ 

“‘Indeed!’ answered my fair companion, 
with an expression of surprise ; * it would seem 
that you English gentlemen are not difficult to 
please ; but does it strike you, that the average 
is equally high os regards air, manner, fashion?’ 

“ ‘ In regard to such matters,’ 1 Replied, ‘ I 
certainly could not claim for the party in ques- 
tion any remarkable distinction ; but that, in a 
scene so animated, and brilliant with youth, 
beauty, and gaiety of spirit, 1 was little dis- 
posed to play the critic. 

“ ‘ Nay,’ replied my opponent, for the con- 
versation had already begun to assume some- 
thing of the form of argument, ‘it surely 
requires no spirit of rigid criticism, to discri- 
minate between such a set of vulgarians, as 
you see collected here, and ladies who have 
been accustomed to move in a higher and bet- 
ter circle. Mrs. is an old person, and 

makes it a point to bring together at her balls 
all the riff-raff of the place — people whom, if 
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you were to remain ten years in New York,! 

" ou would probably never meet anywhere else. 

assure you there are not a dozen girls in this 
room that 1 should think of admitting to my 
own parties.* 

14 Thus driven from the field, I ventured to 
direct her notice to several elegant and pretty 
girls, about whom I asked some questions. 
Their attractions, however, were either not 
admitted, or when these were too decided to 
allow of direct negation, the subject was inge- 
niously evaded. If I talked v of a pretty foot, I 
was told its owner was the daughter of a to- 
bacconist. If I admired a graceful dancer, I 
was assured (what I certainly should not have 
discovered) that the young lady was of vulgar 
manners, and without education. Some were 
so utterly unknown to fame, that their very 
names, birth, habits, and connexions were bu- 
ried in the most profound and impenetrable 
obscurity. In short, a Count of the Empire, 
with his sixteen quarterings, probably would 
not have thought, and certainly would not 
have spoken, with contempt half so virulent of 
those tair plebeians." 

We see in this picture of manners nothing 
but what must be reckoned on. There is folly : 
but the soil for it is shallow ; and the tobacconist, 
and the vulgarian, and the unknown, have small 
reason to complain of the insolence of superior 
fortune, while the course is open for their exer- 
tions, and no advantages are possessed by any 
which it is not for industry and talent, unaided 
by favour, and unthwarted by prejudice, to at- 
tain. 

It has not been our design to write a criticism 
upon the book before us. We raise no question 
as to the accuracy of the representation; but 
taking them as we find them, we say, 44 Look at 
home.** The mote may be in ous brother’s eye, 
but the beam is in our own. It is, however, im- 
possible to read the book without noting some 
evidence of prejudice, which a moment’s reflec- 
tion must have corrected. Thus, in observing 
on the American army, the author says, “The 
truth is, that men accustomed to democracy, can 
never be brought to submit patiently to the ri- 
gours of military discipline.'* Has the author to 
learn that the discipline of the American navy is 
the severest in the world ; and can he doubt that 
(he discipline to which republicans submit on 
board a ship, they would submit to on shore, if 
any object for it existed, or any use appeared. 
In peace or war, the effect of discipline is mani- 
fest in the working of a ship, which has always 
the elements to battle with ; but a regiment with- 
out prospect of employment on active service has 
no practical application of the efficiency produced 
by painful discipline. In England, the soldiery 
in profound peace may, for all the troubles of 
training, console themselves with thd thought, 
that if their discipline be not useful against a fo- 
reign foe, it may be available against their fellow- 
countrymen ; but in the United States, no such 
thought can exist; and if they are sufficiently 
disciplined to overmatch the poor Indians, all the 


lish Authorship. 

purposes of their appointment are accomplished. 
We were acquainted with a British General, aged 
nearly eighty, and in the care of a nurse, who 
for the last twenty years of his life had patrioti- 
cally lathered his beard with cold water, and 
gone without his breakfast, that he might be the 
better prepared for the hardships of a campaign, 
in which he expected to be called to a co m mand. 
As ridiculous as this, might seem to Americans, 
the rigours of discipline in the securities of peace 
and their trans-atlantic position. 

Cyril Thornton observes a fatal error in the 
education of the military cadets — 14 a certain 
slouch about the soldiers and our English mar- 
tinets cannot suppose it possible that men can 
fight who are not as straight as ramrods. They 
should remember, however, that the French, with 
their round shoulders and slovenly discipline, 
drubbed all the straight backs on the Continent 
of Europe, and sometimes had a fugitive view of 
the British. We beat them at last, — but fir 
many a day the English army was as unpopular, 
and probably as neglected and inefficient, as tbs 
American is now described as being. 


From the Same. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH AUTHORSHIP. 

Our national prejudices are so for dissipated, 
that one or two English Review* have at length 
reluctantly conceded to modern literature the in- 
scription of a few French names among those of 
the sons of the true faith: Thierry, the historian; 
Beranger, the poet, politician, philosopher ; Victor 
Hugo, the dramatist and novelist; Mtrimee De 
Vigny, Raymond and Balzac, the champions of # 
satire and Romance. But so scanty an array 
provokes considerable indignation among tbs 
litterateur $ of Paris, — of Paris, where every fifth- 
rate contributor to a sixth-rate journal inscribes 
his name and surname in the muster-roll of fame, 
as religiously as the parents of every Dew-bom 
infant are compelled to enregister them in the 
archieves of the Maine of their arronditsemeaL 
Scarcely has the curtain fallen upon some flimsy 
one-act vaudeville , (imitated from an imitation of 
the scribage Theatre of the de Madame ,) when 
the patronymics of the four authors who have 
ministered to its tawdry patchwork, are pro- 
claimed amid the plaudits of the audience ; and 
not a melodrama — not a pamphlet — not an ar- 
ticle in a periodical — not even & column of criti- 
cism on the same, but bears, in well-cut capitals, 
the names and titles of the author. The French 
appear to glory in the mere authorism of author- 
ship, — to take pride in tbeir infirmity — to triumph 
in wearing the label of misfortune round their 
necks, like some “Pauvre aveugle or u Soard. 
muet de naieoanceP It is not enough that the 
name 44 Victor Hugo,** or 44 Bdranger,” should 
roll from lip to Up among the idol&torsof genius; 
the world must familiarise itself with the glories 
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of w Jal,” M Gozlan,” M Foa,” and u Janin.” It is 
tiot enough that Paul de Koch and Jouy have 
enriched with their sketches of Parisian manners 
the literature of various continental countries : 
every dauber of portraits in u La Mode” or the 
•* Caurrier dee Dames” is resolved to elaim his 
share in the tittle-tattle of fame. 

How different the literary character of our 
own country ! Although a few editors of fash- 
ionable periodicals, or lordly wire-weavers of gen- 
teel octavos may sell their names to the specula- 
tive publishers of the day, scarcely a writer of 
reputation in England but has shrunk from thrust- 
ing his name into a title-page. “The author of 
Hajji Baba,” “The author of Tremaine,” “The 
Author of Vivian Grey,” “ The author of Adam 
Blair,” “The Author of Anastasius,” “THE 
AUTHOR OF WAVERLY;” such is the sha- 
dowy existence of our best writers ! “ But this is 
the mere coquetry of our authorship,” it may be 
urged. “The names of Morier, Plumer Ward, 
DTsracli,*Lockhart, Hope, and SCOTT, are, at the 
present moment at least, as well known as their 
works.” But would any French scribbler, from 
Arras to Marseilles, have consented to the eight 
or ten years of preceding mystery? — to the 
doubts thrown upon their paternity? — to the 
spurious claims exercised over ther foundlings ? 
Would they have borne, like Professor Wilson, to 
be whispered of in a circle ; like Gifford, to live 
and die without authenticating their right to 
more than a few maudlin stanzas ; like Jeffrey, 
like Poigrave, like Brougham, like Talfourd, to 
content themselves with a sprig or two of profes- 
sional yew, when they had claims upon the laurel ? 
Would they have been satisfied with the esteem 
of a handfhl of literary friends, and, at the ut- 
most, those vague and grudging honours, availa- 1 
ble only within the limits of the world of letters 1 
No ! — In Paris, the name of Fonblanque,* of the 

* This mention of Mr. Fonblanque, by our 
Paris contributor who has supplied the above 
article, induces us to tell our Scottish readers 
who Mr. Fonblanque is. Many of them have 
never heard the name before ; and to many of 
them even his truly admirable weekly news- 
paper is only known by report, and by the 
extracts from it which appear in other news- 
papers. it is time the name of Albany Fon- 
blanque were familiar to every Scotsman, 
Englishman, and Irishman who wishes that 
'effectual reform to be accomplished which can 
alone prevent revolution. Mr. Fonblanque is 
Editor of The Examiner. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to add, that he is the oldest political 
writer in Britain, and leader of The Movement , 
or party of the people. The influence exer- 
cised by The Examiner over the public mind is 
very great. Its leading articles are extracted 
by most of the provincial newspapers. Even 
the Tory journals copy The Exam iner s a rticles 
for the point and brilliancy which distinguish 
them, and that their readers may see what the 
liberal party contends for. Tne number of 
readers on whom The Examiner's leading arti- 
cles or witty paragraphs are brought to bear, 
in addition to its own numerous subscribers, is 


pithiest and wittiest of political philosophers, 
would long ago have figured in the list of the 
booksellers, and the bands of the typefounders of 
the great page of immortality. That of Maginn, 
whose humorous verve not even Conservatism 
can extinguish, would have become known be- 
yond the lion’s den of the printing office. Car- 
lyle, the Briarous of Anglo-Saxon prosody, would 
have taken his share in the worship of the world; 
and Praed become renowned os the most polished 
of modem essayists and lyrists, instead of being 
laughed at as “ Calico Praed,” a broken-down 
member of the Unreformed Parliament. Charles 


“late physician” appears in Mr. Warren, (in 
spite of his Galenic name, no Doctor.) But who 
wrote “ Godolphin ?” — who “ The Marriage in 
High Life ?” — who the Financial Articles of oar 
own Magazine ? — who the “ Notes” of Black- 
woodi — who the criticisms of the Spectator ? — 
who the classicalities of the Edinburgh ? “ Every- 
body knows,” every body tells. But in France 
that knowledge would be no triumph, nor the tale 
worth communication. The authors would put 
their mark upon their property ,as naturally as upon 
their flock of sheep ; and stmt about in the eyes of 
all the Boulevards, arrayed in the pride, pomp, and 
circumstaifee of glorious authorship for evermore! 


From the Same. 

THE HISTORY OF IRWIN. 

FROM THE REMINISCENCES OF J. V , ESQ. 

Is it her nature, or is it her will, 

To be so cruel to an humbled foe ? , v 

SPENCER. 

April 17, 182-. — Were I a writer of fiction, 
I should not, assuredly, be tempted to seek for 
materials in the distance of past time, or amidst 
the fragments of obsolete chronicles. My own 
observation of life, short and scanty as it may 
have been, would supply me with matter as sin- 
gular and perhaps as moving as any that I have 
met with in romances. The history, of which I 
have just witnessed the conclusion, is but one 
amongst many instances that might be set down. 
And although, writing chiefly for the preservation 

thus immense. And this influence could not 
be in better hands. The Examiner is distin- 
guished for undeviating integrity, and ardent 
love of truth, no less than for the most penetra- 
ting sagacity, the most unhesitating boldness, 
ana talent of the very highest order. When- 
ever we are disgusted with the tergiversation 
of our great Whig politicians — which is not 
seldom — we turn to the contemplation of the 
characters of Albany Fonblanque, John Mill, 
John Roebuck, and a few other Radicals of the 
highest grade in knowledge, talents, and hon- 
esty ; and our trust that we shall yet see the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number, the 
governing principles of a British Administra- 
tion, is restored. — E. T. M. 


Lamb has at length ceased td be “ Elia,” and the 
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of facts, I coniine myself to a bare and unadorned 
narrative, it may happen to fall at some future 
period into the hands of one possessed of the skill 
to fill up and display an outline wliich would form 
no indifferent subject for a touching picture of 
human accident and passion. 

' I was ascending last night about eight, to the 

room which I occupy in ’s Hotel, during 

my stay in town. A waiter was going up before 
me with candles ; he turned into a room on the 
first landing, just as I had passed the door, and 
iir an instant hurried out again, looking terribly 
frightened. u My Good, Sir,” he exclaimed, 
M here is Mr. Irwin, either dead or in a fit !” 
M Send instantly for a surgeon,” I replied ; 44 the 
gentleman is a friend of mine ; I will remain with 
him until assistance comes.” I knew that Irwin 
was in town, but had not been aware that he was 
staying in the same hotel with me. On entering 
his apartment, I found that he was gone, beyond 
the reach of human skill. He was reclining 
against the mantelpiece, having apparently leaned 
back from the table where he had been writing, 
and expired in an instant His face, although 
emaciated, was flushed to a dark purple, his eyes 
wide open, and the lips drawn from the set teeth, 
with an expression of sudden anguish. In his 
hand, which rested on the table, the pdn was still 
firmly held — but the ink was quite dry; — he had 
evidently been dead for an hour at least. I 
glanced at the paper before him ; the first word 
I saur was my own name. He had died in the 
act of writing a note to me. It ran as follows : 

44 Dear V , — I presume once more, upon 

the strength of our old acquaintance, to entreat 
that you will aid me in the attempt to obtain, if 
it be for the last time, an interview, or even a 
communication by letter, with your friend. You 
possess her entire confidence, and can, I am per- 
suaded, assist me. I have only now learned that 
you are staying here : will you favour me with 

half kn hour of your leisure when” here the 

hand of the writer hod been arrested. 

I pass over the close of this unexpected scene. 
The physician pronounced his death to have been 
caused by apoplexy ; the work, as it would seem, 
of some violent excitement upon a weak frame. 
"This supposition my own knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances preceding his decease, which I shall 
now relate, tended to confirm. 

Irwin died in his thirty-ninth year. He had 
considerable possessions, and was well-born : his 
disposition was passionate, yet reserved ; from 
boyhood ho had been a jealous and solitary being, 
craving, yet seeming to shun the communion and 
sympathy of others. His feelings were sensitive 
to a morbid degree, governed by caprice and im- 
pulse, yet singular in retaining with pertinacity 
the impressions thus lightly created. He had no 
other constancy of purpose; and his intellect, 
which had otherwise been clear and strong, par- 
took of this unsettled character. Such natures 
appear as if Fate had marked them for victims 
to mishap or melancholy. 

After leaving Oxford, where I first became ac- 


quainted with him, he spent a few year* m & 
Continent, in alternate dissipation and stud?. As 
impatience of constraint had deterred hia fcn 
embracing any profession, and his mcome re* 
dered it unnecessary. Thus, be hied site 
aim ; and returned to England, rather franw* 
riness and want of interest in what be leiltha 
from any wish that recalled him to b* MS* 
country. Here be found himself a stranger: & 
only surviving relation, a sister, was with her 1 as- 
band in Canada ; and he was not of a nature ate 
easily admits of new acquaintances. 

The reserve of English society seemed aik 
tionally repulsive, when contrasted with the ease 
intercourse of French and German circles. Be 
was attracted by the beauty of his oountryvass, 
but their morgue kept him at a distance. As k 
might be termed u 44 good match,” there were m 
wanting opportunities to approach them oarer: 
but he was sufficiently acute to interpret, icc to 
proud to accept the invitations which w «e <k- 
tated by a spirit of calculating interest la te. 
he lived unsociable and discontented; raxelj wan- 
gling with society, yet longing for some ebec 
to care for or to love. ^ 

In leaving or returning to his lodgings, be d. 
ways chose the route through Park Street ia tor 
hope of seeing again the beautiful girl whoa k 
once observed at the window of Now — ■ . k 

was he often disappointed ; for at certain ko 
she was rarely absent from her wanted seal; k 
would now linger as he passed, and gas* epoc tk 
fair inhabitant with on earnestnesw which 
must ere long have remarked. His solitary Ei 
and fanciful mood can alone, perhaps, exphnut 
reason why he should begin to dream of tLi 
beauty alone, amidst all the loveliness treat 
him ; or account for the nervous vhkfe 

came over him on approaching the home, lad 
the feeling of chagrin with which he rvtank 
home on those days w hen she was invisible. Ifet 
the face and form of Ellen Gower were notetsy 
forgotten by any one who had once secs then 
She was the only child of a widowed naval o§- 
cer, whose means were limited, and whose brake 
health rendered retirement necessary. At tbs 
period, she was a very lovely girl of jeratoa, 
in appearance, as well as character, womadf b* 
yond her age. Her beauty I cannot dewnk: 
for it chiefly resided in a peculiar sw eetne ss od 
brightness of expression, which is, of all tha^i 
most* exquisite, yet most difficult to portray it 
words or by the pencil. In character, she vu 
ardent and sensitive ; seclusion had t 

quicken a lively imagination which, since the 1 m 
of her mother, had been left, in a great mewere. 
to its own guidance. She was susceptible of dots 
and lasting impressions, and of an op en krfhg 
disposition} alternately her father’s pet mane, 
and her temperament, no less than her f miliar 
combined to produce a character at once marked 
and feminine ; winning, though a little witS* , 
and extremely susceptible of the eatotusaa asm- 
kened by anything exciting or singular. 

As Irwin was a handsome man, it is cot attmgt 
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that Ellen, who soon detected the peculiarity of 
his attention, leaVncd to regard, with curiosity 
at least, his frequent appearance, and, in process 
of time, to expect it as a pleasant incident in her 
monotonous day. It had now become a constant 
occurrence; for which, unconsciously perhaps, 
she used to prepare some of those graceful little 
coquetries in costume or attitude, which the most 
reserved woman rarely fails to practise, when 
aware that she is the object of admiration. 

This constant interchange of looks, which, un- 
der other circumstances, might have passed a 9 
lightly as it came, soon awakened on both sides 
sld interest exceeding that of mere curiosity. In 
sunnier lands such cfiects are not uncommon ; 
and in this instance, temperament and position 
produced a result which so slight a matter rarely 
creates in our colder regions. In a word, Irwin 
fell in love ; and his recluse habits, which allow- 
ed his fanciful disposition ample and undisturbed 
leisure to brood upon the visions awakened by 
imaginations, fostered the welcome excitement 
To become acquainted with the incognita was, 
of course, his first wish ; but the inquiries which 
be assiduously made, produced little encourage- 
ment to his hopes. She never visited, and none 
of her friends were known to him : her name, 
and the profession of her father, was all that he 
could discover. He was not a man to hazard any 
of those equivocal attempts at self-introduction, 
which, in English society, require no small share 1 
of audacity ; and all that his eye-service gained, 
was an occasional glance in return, which gra- 
dually became more amicable, until, at lengh, it 
seemed on the vergp of answering with a smile. 
Once or twice, indeed, they met in the street : 
on which occasions each appeared half-expectant 
of a word or greeting, and each was too timid to 
make the first advance. This had been the lover’s 
part ; but Irwin was a shy man, and his feelings 
towards the beautiful unknown had already 
reached the point at which the idea qf attempting 
anything which might be deemed an insult, be- 
came intolerable. The last time they met in this 
manner, he involuntarily bowed, half-raising his 
hat, and was answered by a look on which one 
more adventurous than himself might havo found 
courage to speak. For an instant he stood irre- 
solute : it was too late — the lady and the oppor- 
tunity were past. In such delicate conjunctures 
hesitation is irretrievable. 

On Ellen's side, the feeling, if less clearly un- 
derstood, was as far from indifference as Irwin's. 
The chords of her fond and excitcable nature had 
been moved into full vibration ; there needed but 
a master-touch to produce the sweet music of love. 
A moment’s interview would have united the two 
hearts for ever. 

Thus passed the Spring. It was towards the 
end of May that Irwin missed his idol from her 
accustomed place, once and again, and returned 
home to spend the day in discontent A third 
time he passed ; there were workmen in the room 
taking down the furniture ; his impatience pre- 
vailed, and on inquiring at the house, he was in- 


formed that Captain Glower had given up his re- 
sidence and left town, but whither was not known. 

It was now, perhaps, for the first time, that 
Irwin, became folly aware how far his affection 
was engaged to one whose voice even was still 
unknown to him. His ingenuity was exhausted 
in endeavours to detect the place of her retreat ; 
the sura of his discovery was, that her father and 
herself had departed in a private carriage not their 
own. On inquiring at the Admiralty, he found 
that Captain Gower had given up his commission, 
so that no information could be gained frqjn 
thence; all attempts to trace the travellers, in 
short, proved fruitless. The summer he spent in 
visiting different watering-places; the ensuing 
winter in rambling through almost every street 
in the west end ; both alike without success. 
His prepossession, instead of yielding, appeared 
to gain stubbornness from disappointment : he 
took a strange delight in brooding over an im- 
pression which a busier or a less fanciful man 
would soon have cast aside as a folly ; and it sur- 
vived as freshly as at first, when, two years after- 
wards, he accepted my invitation to pass a day 
or two at the Beeches, on his way to Harrogate. 
We hod casually met in town, after a long inter- 
val, during which, of course, I had known little 
of his proceedings. With Captain Gower I had 
long been intimate as a family connexion, and he 
had become my neighbour on leaving London. 

Ellen was a great pet of my wife's, and replied 
with almost sisterly affectiqn to the love which 
her sweet agd joyous temper had thoroughly 
won. On one subject, however, my Isabel had 
failed in obtaining her confidence. Shortly after 
Captain Gower’s arrival at Enburn, Mr. Ravely, 
a young gentleman of wealth and character, cap- 
tivated by Ellen’s beauty, had offered himself as 
a suitor for her hand. The proposal was highly 
acceptable to her father, and the parti in every 
way unexceptionable ; nor was the lover a man 
unlikely to succeed with the gentle sex, being 
cultivated and agreeable; yet she persisted in 
declining Ravely’s attentions, with a pertinacity, 
which, as no rival appeared, seemed not a litUe 
singular. Her only reply, when urged upon this 
topic, was the plea of indifference ; yet my wife 
suspected another cause, which alone could ex- < 
plain her insensibility. However, as Ellen re- 
mained silent, and nothing occurred to confirm 
the suspicion, her friend was induced to regard 
her conduct as the offspring of girlish caprice ; 
and it was her persuasions, I believe, which at 
last won her to receive Ravely as an admirer af- 
ter nearly two years of hopeless suit His recep- 
tion, it is true, was not of the kind most flatter- 
ing to a lover ; and it was easy to those who 
knew Ellen's character, to see that it was not thus 
a heart like hers would love. Ravely was, how- 
ever, delighted with his success ; there was no 
excuse for further delay ; and it so happened that 
Irwin arrived at my house on the day when a 
large party were assembled there at a dinner and 
ball in honour of the betrothed pair, who were to 
be married a fortnight afterwards. 
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He was too late to join us at table, and thus I Irwin with her position as the betrothed at m- 


was not introduced to any of the company until 
he entered the room where dancing had already 
begun. A set was just over. He carelessly pe- 
rused the various groups, until one figure met his 
eye, and he started as if awakened from a dream. 
He turned to my wife, and eagerly requested an 
introduction to the young lady who had just sat 
down. It was the Jiancee. As she was unques- 
tionably the flower of the evening, his animation 
appeared quite natural ; and the ceremony of a 
moment put Irwin, who had recognised Ellen 
at a glance, in possession of the opportunity 
which he bad so long coveted. 

Isabel's attention was first directed to the cou- 
ple by Ravely, whose jealous eye had remarked 
something in Irwin's manner, upon being pre- 
sented, which did not altogether please him. She 
observed with surprise that Ellen, who was ex- 
tremely fond of dancing, had retired, after the 
first set, to a sofa at the further end of the saloon, 
where she appeared to be listening with deep 
emotion to the cavalier who had placed himself 
at her side. 

The interview had, indeed, proved profoundly 
exciting to both. During the quadrille, Irwin 
cautiously and timidly attempted to discover if 
Ellen remembered him; and perceived; upon ap- 
proaching the subject, from her blushes and her 
conscious manner, that he was not forgotten. 
Further encouraged by the permission to conduct 
her to a seat, where he could address her with 
less danger of being overheard, and animated by 
delight, he forgut his w onted reserve, and gave 
full utterance to his feelings of joy and admira- 
tion. He recounted his earlier emotion on first 
seeing her — his hopes — his love — and his long 
disappointment — with all the eloquence of a long- 
treasured passion. Poor Ellen, whose varying 
colour and thick breathing betrayed her agita- 
tion, was for a while unable to arrest the utter- 
ance of a suit but too pleasing, alas ! to her ear. 
She was overcome by the suddenness of the ap- 
peal, and softened by the warm expression of 
feelings to which her own secretly vibrated. She 
recovered self-possession at last, and expressed 
her displeasure at the liberty which a stranger 
took in employing Such language, after an ac- 
quaintance of half an hour. But her voice trem- 
bled as she spoke, and her manner had more of 
regret than of resentment 

“You cannot repel me thus,” Irwin replied; 
u it is, indeed, but an instant since I enjoyed the 
happiness of first hearing your voice, — but your 
eyes, into which I have gazed how often ! they tell 
me we are not such strangers ! You are too gentle, 
you have too much heart, to cast me back upon 
a mere ceremony. Oh ! if you knew how ever- 
present you have been to my thoughts since I 
lost sight of* you, you could not silence me bo 
coldly !" 

Ellen was troubled beyond measure. Her 
heart was no longer at her own disposal. It was 
hard to be accused of a severity which cost her so 
dear ; and how could she with delicacy acquaint 


other ? 

u I pray, I entreat you to forbear. Your ha. 
guage alarms and distresses me. Indeed, 1 can- 
not listen to it” 

“Will you answer me one question 7” Shewn 
silent, and hung down her bead, colouring deeply 

44 Had this happiness befallen me two yean 
since, instead of now, would you have replied 
thus ?” 

This home question left the poor girl hot oae 
retreat — She answered, with an air of resent- 
ment, — 

w This is presuming to far, Sir, — I know not 
by what right you urge me in this manner ; and 

I must beg of you to conduct me to Mrs. V " 

( 44 One instant, if you have any pity,” Irwin re- 

plied, in a low hurried tone. 44 The whole hap- 
piness of one who would die, rather than aflenc 
you, is in your hands ; I have loved you long, 
fondly, and hopelessly — you have seen it — and 
once, if looks lie not, you were not angered to 
know it ; but it is long ago, and it were pre- 
sumption to expect that your feeling should have 
survived like mine: say only, 4 1 will not forbid 
you to hope,* and I will be as distant as you can 
require. If your heart be free, let me attempt to 
win it; if — ” and his voice sank to a whisper — 
44 if my hope is the prize of another, I a&k so 
word more ; you will at least forgive my temerity 
in compassion for its bitter punishment !” — He 
gazed intently into her eyes, they drooped beneath 
his — die trembled, and was silent. 

After a breathless pause he said, 44 Forgive me, 
sweet and excellent creature, — forgive the mad- 
ness that could not forsce this ! I was too happy 
to think or to fear ; pardon the rudeness that has 
distressed you ; pardon, and forget what I have 
said ! God bless you, and moke your fair affec- 
tions happy !” — She accepted his arm without 
speaking — the tear which quivered in her long 
eylash fell unseen ; he led her to my wile's side, 
bowed, and retired. Shortly afterwards he beg- 
ged me to excuse his absence, on the ground of 
fatigue, and left the apartment 

Isabel was on the point of rallying her friend 
upon the ttle-&4ete y but was silenced by a pas- 
sionate entreaty. Ravely was standing near, but 
he was vexed, and did not approach her ; another 
partner came up, and Ellen instantly rejoined the 
dancers, amidst whom I observed her talking and 
laughing with more than usual spirits. Yet the 
gaiety of the evening seemed clouded, and the 
guests whispered and looked at each other. The 
bridegroom elect was absent and moody, — the 
hostess anxious and surprised, I could not con- 
ceive what had happened. It was as if some 
evil genius had stepped into the circle to trouble 
the fete, and had then disappeared. The party 
separated early ; Ellen, alone, betrayed no sign 
of fatigue or disturbance, save what might be 
traced in a flushed cheek, and wandering eye, 
and kept up her brilliancy to the end. She was 
to remain all night at the Beeches; and when tbs 
last carriage had driven away, she gazed keenly 
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around, and throwing herself into Isabel’s arms, 
burst into a torrent of passionate weeping ! 

All was now revealed; her singular and ro- 
mantic attachment, — the secret cause of her 
aversion to Ravely’s addresses ; the sorrow of a 
hope recalled but to expire for ever ; and the his- 
tory of the interview, so fatal to her peace, were 
now unreservedly recounted. But the indulgence 
Tjf grief itself could not supersede the necessity 
of deciding on her future conduct It cost her a 
long and hard struggle, but she was too right- 
minded to waver long in her resolution ; and my 
Isabel, deeply as she mourned over her favourite’s 
distress, could not but approve of the manner in 
which she determined to act. 44 1 have gone too 
far to recede,” Ellen said ; M nor will I wrong 
Mr. Ravely by concealment or hesitation. He 
shall know all ; and if he still claims the fulfil- 
ment of my promise, I will redeem the pledge, at 
whatever sacrifice of happiness. Y ou will speak to 
Mr. Irwin,” she said to me. w I should fear to 
see him again.” All that we could do in this 
painful conjuncture, was to attempt to sooth her 
agitated feelings. 

It was a task of some delicacy to enter upon 
the subject with Irwin. I found him in a state 
of terrible excitement ; he stopped me ere I had 
well begun to speak : — 44 My good friend, I beg 
that you will spare us both the pain of dwelling 
on mis unfortunate theme. I have been guilty 
of an offence towards your beautiful friend, for 
which let my own suffering atone. More than 
this, circumstanced as we are, it boots not to say. 
I will bear the burden, as I long bore the love, — 
in silence.” He left the Beeches on the same day. 

Ravely, although of a frank and generous na- 
ture, was not troubled by very acute sensibilities. 
He persisted, after the confession and offer of his 
„ mistress had been communicated to him, in pre- 
ferring his suit ; saying, that he had too much 
confidence in her character to fear for her con- 
stancy, — too much self-respect to apprehend the 
permanence of any such transitory affection as 
had been described to him ; and that, in short, 
he would rather possess a girl like Ellen Gower, 
with only half a heart, than any other who might 
throw the whole of hers into his arms. 44 This is a 
mere whim,” he said ; 44 she will forget it in a week, 
and learn to love me better ere long.” The emo- 
tion with which Ellen received the tidings of this 
decision, convinced her friend that 6he had still 
secretly entertained a hope which it bitterly dis- 
appointed. On the day originally fixed, Ravely 
led her to the altar. 

Those who had intimately known the beautiful 
victim, might have discovered the depression and 
wo which her 6 miles concealed from common 
observers. Her husband did not appear con- 
scious of any such indications, and the spectators, 
no doubt, deemed that the mistress of Ravely’s 
superb establishment must be happy. For my 
part, after some months had elapsed, her appear- 
ance and manner gave me extreme uneasiness. 
She was never morose or peevish, and per- 
formed all her duties with gentleness and grace ; 
Musium—Vol. 23. No. 138. 


but her peculiar glow of spirit was gone ; her 
cheek, though still lovely, grew pale ; and her 
eye lost its earlier brightness. I feared that her 
heart was breaking. 

The case at length appeared sufficiently seri- 
ous to require medical counsel; the physician 
came and prescribed, but to no purpose ; the af- 
fection, he at last said, was apparently of the 
mind rather than the body ; and be recommended 
his patient to try what benefit change of scene 
would produce, since medicine failed to restore 
her health. Ravely, although not an attentive 
husband, was fond of his wife ; and readily agreed 
to the doctor’s suggestion ; a tour upon the Con- 
tinent might restore her cheerfulness, and pro- 
mote her recovery. 

At every, stage of the journey through Hol- 
land, and along the Rhine, Ellen’s strength ap- 
peared to diminish; so much so, indeed, that 
upon arriving at Berne, she entreated permission 
to repose there for a while. The spot seemed 
to delight her beyond any she had yet visited, 
and she improved so much during a few days 
after their arrival, that Ravely decided upon fix- 
ing his abode there for the summer. The evi- 
dent progress that Ellen daily made towards con- 
valescence reconciled him to the ennui of remain- 
ing in so dull a place ; ho engaged a handsome 
residence, to which ho soon succeeded in attract- 
ing the gayest society in the neighbourhood, and 
passed much of his time in riding over the coun- 
try ; having ordered some of his horses over 
from England. 

The travellers occupied a house, distant about 
a quarter of a mile from the city, and surrounded 
by a kind of pleasure ground or little park, richly 
wooded and sloping down to the steep bank of 
the Aar. On this side, a terrace had been form- 
ed, with seats overlooking the stream : it became 
Ellen’s favourito spot ; and hither she frequently 
would come to read, or to watch the sun go 
down, while Ravely was absent on his usual 
evening ride ; in which she was still too feeble 
to be his companion. 

What, in the meanwhile, had become of Ir- 
win ? A lonely and comfortless life he had led, 
since that memorable evening at the Beeches ; 
time or change of place alike failed to abatp his 
bitter sense of mishap and disappointment The 
idea of Ellen in the arms of another was never 
absent from his mind ; it rendered society dis- 
tasteful, and reflection intolerable. He wandered 
hither and thither, restless and dispirited; until, 
in very shame for his own weakness, he resolved 
by some positive effort to combat the hopeless 
passion that tormented him. This was no easy 
achievement to one of his ungovernable character. 
As long as he remained in England, the possi- 
bility of meeting Ellen again continually occu- 
pied his imagination. He determined, by leaving 
the country, to remove this excitement, at least ; 
and he further resolved, by chaining his atten- 
tion to some studious pursuit, to banish, if pos- 
sible, the remembrance of a passion which he 
eould never hope to gratify. Switzerland was 
3 P 
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the oountry whioh had pleased him the most which penetrated to her heart. She rose to 
during his fbrmer residence on the Continent ; return, saying, with as much self-command u 
chance, and the discovery of an old and agreeable »ho could summon, u I had not, certainly, ex- 
acquaintance who had married and settled in pected to hear you address me again, least of ail 
Berne, decided him to choose that city as the in such a place, at such a time as this. I must 
place of his retirement, ' beg to decline all conference with jfou, and wish 

All strangers visit the Minster ; all lovers of yon good evening.” Irwin stepped before ho 
solemn architecture and fine music return tliither 119 sh o turned to go, and slightly touched bo 
again and again. Here, alone, was Irwin ever band : the offended look which she cast upon him 
to be seen in public ; it was here that accident m °t an expression so mournful and imploring ic 
threw him once more into the presence of Ellen, bis countenance, as quite subdued her. M Ellen," 
At first, he doubted if it were really she, so much be said, with & voice almost inarticulate, “too 
had illness changed her ; a second time he saw will not have the cruelty to turn from me in sac h 
her in the same place, and doubted no more, a manner. Hear me for this last time, or you 
This most unexpected event undid all that dis- will drive me distracted. I ask but a few mo- 
tance and occupation had begun to achieve. His ments, and will then relieve you from the intro- 
feverish imagination found materials for wonder sion of my wretchedness.” 
in an accident which had in itself nothing singu- Half-terrified, halfsoflcncd, Ellen sank down 
lar ; it seemed to him the work of destiny, which upon the seat, scarcely conscious of what she 
rendered all attempts to quell his passion fruit- did. 

less. Ho had fled from her vicinity, but in vain ; Irwin availed himself of the opportunity thus 
they were fated to meet, and all resistance was yielded to him ; and bending over her a3 she ro- 
to no purpose. She was changed— sadly changed; clined with her eyes covered by her hand, again 
she looked unhappy ; had she forgotten him ? poured into her ear the passionate history of his 
Come what might, he would speak with hor once untameablc love, and his long misery, in fervid 
more. * and eloquent words. He dwelt on the hope* 

The residence of the rich Englishman was which he had once dared to entertain, and on the 
easily learned ; and many an evening found Ir- strange destiny which seemed still to mingle the 
win roaming around its precincts, and keenly course of their lives, declaring, in spite of acci- 
prying at the illuminated windows, in the hope dent, that they were designed for each other, 
of discovering some sign which might enable him Ellen was disarmed by the agitation and surprise 
to detect the apartment of her whom he sought of the moment ; the reflections which had lately 
He ceased to visit the cathedral : she might recog- haunted her, the weakness of her spirits, con- 
ni9e him there, and thus frustrate his design of spired to deprive her of all self-control. She listened 
meeting her alono. until all but the emotions awakened by the plead- 

Ravely had ridden out as usual after dinner ; ings of love were forgotten, and Irwin at length 
and Ellen sauntered down, in the summer twilight, won from her a confession that she little thought 
to her favourite seat on the terrace. She had felt to have revealed. In the rapture of the moment, 
unusually depressed the whole day ; and os she be pressed her to his heart, and sealed her scarcdy 
sate alone in the still evening, a crowed of mcl- resisting lips with long and burning kissas. 
ancholy thoughts came around her, as if the “ Ellen,” he said, as she lay trembling in his 
shadows of all her happier years had arisen at arms, M you are mine for ever ; mine by our early 
onco from their burial in the past. They recalled wishes, mine by this sweet confession ; henceforth 
hopes that had been crushed, home-faces that you cannot guard for another the heart which you 
were gons, and memories of one deep regret have given. Let us part no more! fly with me, — a 
which had wrecked her happiness for ever. She few hours will place you beyond the reach of pur- 
felt desolate and heart-sick : the book fell from suit* flee to grant the love which is mine by every 
her hand, she bowed her head on her bosom, and right of truth and nature !” Hitherto, Ellen had 
wept , been like one overcome by a delirious dream ; 

A rustling on the dry grass caused her to raise tliis appeal recalled her senses, and restored her 
her eyes; she started, and for an instant believed to herself in time to shudder at tho precipice 
that foe object before her was but a phantom whereon she stood. With a sudden cry, she 
created by foe spirit of her dream. It was Irwin started from Irwin’s embrace, M Merciful heaven! 
who stood at her side, pale and quivering with what have I done, — to what have I listened ! I 
anxiety. For a while neither uttered a syllable: am justly punished for my criminal weakness; 
Irwin was the first to break foe silence. God forgive you for taking this unworthy ad- 

u I have but one excuse, Mrs. Ravely, for yen- vantage of a feeble and timid thing like mo ! 
luring thus to disturb you by ray presence ; I As you are a gentleman, unloose my hand. I 
had intended to respect your commands, and vow to heaven that I will never spook to yoa 
trouble you no more ; an accident alone has cast more !” — As she broke from Irwin’s grasp, a 
me in your path. I saw you altered ; you seemed horseman at full speed pressed up foe hollow road 
in suffering, — could I see this, and refrain from which led from the river side : it was her hus- 
approaching you ?” band, who had probably perceived a stranger 

Ellen was moved and alarmed ; the house wosj with Ellen in foe twilight, and hastened to join 
at some distance, and there was a tone in Irwin’s her. Just as he reached the place, the horse, a 
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spirited animal, acared by the auddon waging of 
Ellen’s white dress in the dusk os she rushed to- 
wards the path to the house, — plunged violently, 
swerved, and threw liis rider. It was the work 
of a moment; the shock had dashed Havcly’s 
forehead against the stone curb of the terrace, 
and cast him bleeding and lifeless at his wife’s 
feet She stood looking at the ghastly spectacle 
for a few moments, like one whose senses were 
stupified by horror, and then, with one piercing 
shriek, sank on the ground beside the corpse. 

Irwin distractedly ran to the house, whither 
he assisted {he servants in bearing the body of 
Ravely, and Ellen, who still lay in a dead swoon. 
Ho remained at her side until she unclosed her 
eyes ; and then retired, faint and terror-stricken. 

For some hours Ellen remained in a state of 
the utmost danger; one fainting-fit succeeded 
another, and there appeared little hope that one 
so frail could survive the fearful struggle. The 
principle of life at length prevailed, but her reason 
had yielded to the shock she had sustained, and 
she continued for several months to fiuctate be- 
tween the extremes of moping and frenzied in- 
sanity. 

Her recovery was lingering and uncertain ; 
nor has her mind yet recovered its former clear- 
ness : perhajw it never will. I had hastened with 
iny wife to Switzerland, upon the first tidings of 
the catastrophe ; and as soon as Ellen was able 
to bear the removal, wc brought her honie, a 
mournful and heavy charge ! She whom wc 
had known but two years before, a beautiful and 
bright-spirited being, was now a feeble, wan crea- 
ture, still trembling like a crushed reed after the 
whirlwind had passed over it The circumstances 
which attended Ravcly’s death had impressed her 
with the appalling conviction, that Heaven had 
willed to avenge the offence she had committed, 
by laying on her soul the guiltiness of his blood. 
She had never loved him : but this reflection ap- 
peared but to aggravate her contrition and self- 
reproach. She told Isabel all that had passed, 
with such expressions of fear and remorse, that 
the confession of her weakness required com- 
miseration rather than reproof. By degrees her 
mind grew more calm, and gave reason to hope 
that it might one day be restored to peace, if not 
to happiness. What were her sentiments to- 
wards Irwin, wo could never ascertain ; for after 
the first harrowing detail of her adventure, she 
carefully abstained from all allusions to the sub- 
ject, and we had but too much reason to respect 
her silence. My own knowledge of her charac- 
ter induced me to conjecture that she loved him 
still in secret, and pitied, if not pardoned him ; 
but that she severely checked such involuntary 
feelings, as a kind of expiation for her past errors. 

I have never learned where or in what man- 
ner Irwin passed several months immediately 
following the period of tlie catastrophe above re- 
counted ; but after some time he found his way 
back to England. When the usual season of 
mourning hod elapsed, he wrote to Ellen in hum- 
ble and passionate terms, entreating forgiveness 


for the past and permission to hope for the ftiture. 
This letter she received, being unacquainted with 
the hand-writing : she requested me to answer it, 
and reftised to open the many others which fol- 
lowed from the same quarter. She desired mo 
to express her unalterable resolution to admit no 
further communication from him, upon this or 
any other subject, and to entreat him not to add 
to the suffering of which he had been the author 
by persisting in his importunity. To Isabel and 
myself it appeared, that in consideration of the 
early love on both sides, the error of Irwin, which 
after all, was extenuated by many circumstances, 
might have been pardoned : and that his union 
with Ellen might one day have repaired the dis- 
asters of their past history. But Ellen, we soon 
discovered, would not admit the idea : it seemed 
a kind of superstition in her to avoid it, and we 
were cautious not to disturb her unsettled mind 
by adverting further to the subject 

I have seen many violent affections in the 
course of my life, but never, certainly, one so 
thorough and engrossing as Irwin’s. The com- 
munication of Ellen’s answer seemed utterly to 
overwhelm him : and the more, as he had not 
doubted of her ultimate, willingness, after what 
had passed, to become his. After several of his 
letters had been returned, he came to entreat my 
mediation on his behalf, and I was absolutely 
startled by the change which a few months had 
made in his exterior. He was shrunk into a 
skeleton; and his thin dry hand and burning 
cheek spoke eloquently of the havoc which anx- 
iety had made in his constitution. I attempted 
to persuade him of the utter hopelessness of his 
suit, and of the impossibility of moving Ellen 
to listen to the subject ; but I perceived that, al- 
though checked and mortified, he was not con- . 
vinced. This last interview occurred some 
months back ; and it would appear, from the un- 
finished note which 1 found before him last night, 
that the accidental discovery of my arrival in 
town had prompted him to solicit once more my 
interference to procure him a hearing from Ellen. 
And I have no doubt that the emotions of unaba- 
ted passion, struggling with disappointment and 
pride, in a frame worn to the last degree of weak- 
ness, produced the attack which led to liis disso- 
lution. * 

It is a sad history, and would afford, if fully 
detailed, abundant materials for speculation upon 
the working of uncontrolled wishes, and the wil- 
ful tenacity with which they cling to the lonely 
and eager dispositions. There are flaws and dark 
shades in the most worthy and beautiful of hu- 
man feelings and motives, for the melancholy 
task of tracing which, the story here briefly set 
down would supply full opportunities. 

[The following memorandum was added at 
the foot of the last page of the above manuscript] 
Junx, 183 - 

Yesterday our beloved Ellen was carried to 
her rest in the grave. She was only twenty-five 
when she died, yet she long had been eager to 
depart Ehru mistrrima ! 
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From the Monthly Repository. 

THE SPIRIT OF AN INFANT TO HIS 
MOTHER. 

▲ VISION. 

Mother, I’ve lain upon thy lulling breast, 
And felt thy gentle breathing on my brow ; 
My little frame is in the earth at rest, 

But my young spirit hovers near thee now. 
Thou who would’st murmur to me till I crept 
Into thy blameless bosom where 1 slept. 

There is my little cot — no tenant now 
Presses its pillow — all is still as death ; 

The night-light gleams like moonbeams on her 
brow, 

Her lips apart are rosy with her breath ; 
Moveless is that white arm on which I’ve lain, 
And veil’d that bosom where I us’d to rest ; 
See, see a tear from the fair lid has stray'd : 
Mother ! sweet mother ! thy young boy is 
blest, 

He lies no longer near thy beating heart, 

But thou and he will ne’er be far apart. 

t Inform’d with new intelligence, I float 

On the day’s ether, and the night star’s beam; 
But, O, my childhood’s memory ! I doat 
With deathless fondness on that faded dream, 
And 1 would be again that thoughtless thing, 
Caress’d and car’d for with that lulling love 
That made me nestle to thy succouring, 

And coo — the language of the babe and dove* 
Both eloquent — both breathing of a heart 
^ That but in murmurs may itp bliss impart. 

O, gentle mother, now that I can view 
The realms of space with spiritual eye, 

I see what, could it be beheld by you. 

Would wake that bosom with too wild a sigh. 
But let my murmurs melt into that ear, 

That lies amid thy silken tresses hid ; 

O mother, speak to mothers when you hear 
Their trembling little ones by tyrants chid, 
Tell them they guess not how young spirits 
feel 

The wanton wounds that petulance will deal. 


O bid them leave as less to sordid care, ' 
That heeds not what impression we may 
take ; 



Spoiling the fair, fresh fountain of our youth, 
With distrust dashing its reflecting stream, 
Loosing the pure integrity of truth 
In its first basement, making it a theme 
For precept not for practice, till we stray 
Further with falsehood ev’ry future day. 

Tell them to give owe' very morning hours 
All unto softest peace and sunny love ; 
Leave us all folded, like the infant flowers, 
Drinking the dew and sunshine from above. 
But when our smiles with consciousness have 
shone, I 

Kindling to eyes with answering smiles im-' 
prest, 

Then know that mind has quicken’d, that the 
throne 


Ot sympathy is seated in the breast ; 

Then from that moment is neglect a sin— 
Then, education, must thy task begin. 

But, gradual, graceful, gracious, as the dava 
That comes with tender twilight scarce u 
furl’d, 

Sprinkling pale splendour over lake and h«i 
Nor rolls the sun till noonday on the std 
When the warm light the awake'n’d eye es 
bear, 

And all is bath’d in the broad beam of dir, 
That paints not parts, nor pierceth here u 
there, 

But kindles with a universal rat. 

Thus, thus must mind be wakn’d and viral 
and won, 

To the meridian of the mental sun. 

But there are dews as well as beams, and lay 
j Teach how to nurture oar unfolding heirto; 
The brain grows parch’d and arid, till the phj 
j Of feeling’s flow its gentle dew imparts ; 
That verdures all — that draws the hidden 
Of fragrance from the leaf, the fruit, 
flower ; 

That wakes, and warms, and bids the nu&d 
unroll 

Its truest treasure, and its purest power, 
Bathing the sources of all soul and sense 
| With holy love and bland benevolence. 

Tell mothers, if their fondled first-born thw 
Be moulded, nurtur’d, half their task is dow 
Example and communion are to us 

More than to flowers are the dew and san. 
Here I have twin’d a wreath for thy dearbrev, 
Pach flower reflects its hue upon the othei, 
The red rose kindles the pale lily now— 
Thus sister sister, and thus brother brother- 
impress these precepts on each parent’s braor, 
And thou'lt not dream, nor / have liv’d in/tia 

From the Same. 

A NIGHT AMID THE SEA- WARD 
HILLS. 

The brow of Heaven wears 

No frown, nor storm-cleft wrinkle; 
The fountain’s gentle tears 
Amid the silence tinkle ; 

The lake it formeth in the meadow 
Is kiss’d by many a trembling shadow 
Of flower and blade ; 

Reflected stars, its depths amid, 

Gaze heavenward as with furtive lid. 

And by the moon a pyramid 
Of light is made. 

The water-fowl supine 
Crowd close, with hidden bills.' 

The ruminating kine 
Move not upon the hills ; 

Moths on the warm air dimly flit. 

And insects in a slumb’rous fit 
Stir all the leaves ; 

One bird, amid the hazel fluttering, 

A sleepy cry of fear is uttering ; 

And the scarce-audible sea, low-muttenag, 

A dull sound weaves. 
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On the Anonymous in Periodicals. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 

>N THE ANONYMOUS IN PERIODICALS. 

Whether it be from the obtuseness of our under- 
ending or the inveteracy of our prejudice, we 
infess we are not yet converts to Mr. Buhver’s ar- 
inients* against preserving the anonymous in 
»riodicals. It appears to us that he coniounds the 
>uses of the thing with the thing itself, and that, 
ter his admissions, his objections may be easily 
mtralized, if not refuted. We think that the 
lonymous, as it more especially regards periodical 
iticism , ought to be the rule, and affixing the name 
’the writer to any particular article the exception; 
•nay, we advance a step farther, and, notwith- 
anding recent and splendid examples to the con- 
iry, we maintain that the editorial function itself 
ould be sustained anonymously, — at least, that the 
mae of the editor, if known at all, should be rather 
ulerstood than avowed ; and though at present 
e cannot enter into the question at large, we shall 
sign a few reasons in support of the views we cu- 
rtain upon the subject 

Of course, when we speak of periodical criticism, 
e must be understood to mean those reviews and 
erary notices which regard books, and not men, — 
hich point out fairly and fearlessly the excellencies 
id faults of writers, the good or evil principles, the 
iture and tendency of their works, — without mail- 
ing with their private history, or referring to them 
any other light than as they are exhibited in 
eir productions; and fous our attention is confined 
holly to “the advantage of the anonymous in 
erary criticism and to that advantage chiefly as 
affects the public. Far be it from us to advocate 
eitive deception under any of its forms ; but there 
e illusions which are entirely exempt from mis- 
tievous intention, — which are allied to good rather 
an to evil, — which are “ shadows of beauty and 
ladows of power.” One of these happily pervades 
e public mind on the subject of periodical criticism, 
ur leading reviews are supposed to be the united 
forts of some of the greatest names in our lite ra- 
re ; hence the influence they exert over the 
unions, tastes, and pursuits of so large a portion of 
ir countrymen. We may ask — would they be 
itter conducted, or would the articles be better 
ritten, if Mr. Bulwer’s suggestion were adopted ? 
r ith the anonymous, too. the illusion would vanish, 
riticism, by unveiling its mysteries, would sncii- 
^e its power over others, ana would itself depene- 
te into feebleness ; the decisions of the imaginary 
eopagus would be exchanged for the unsupported 
’things of individual opinion; all the jealousies and 
unities, the partialities and sycophnncies, which 
e now concealed behind “ the curtain of periodi- 
1 criticism,” would then be revealed to the public 
e ; the litertuy profession would become odious 
id contemptible; authors would flatter critics, — 
itics would return the compliment with interest ; 

the bitterness of malice between contending 
rals, which now flows in an under-current, and 
hich is scarcely known to exist but to the parties 
emselves, would then rise up to the surface, and 
come the object of universal disgust Mr. Bulwer 
ain tains that “nearly all criticism at this day is 
e public effect of private acquaintance .” We 
arcely know how to reconcile this assertion with 
hat he says in the very next page. It is an odd 
quaintnneeship which gives such proofs of aflec- 
m. •• Were a sudden revelation of the mysteries 
the craft now to be made, what, oh ! what would 
i the rage, the astonishment of the public ! What 
en of strew in the rostra, pronouncing fiats on the 

* England and the English. By Edward Lytton 
ilwer, Esa. M. P., Author of “ Pelham,” “ De- 
>reux,” ana “Eugene Aram.” 2 vols. London. 
Museum. — Vol. XXIII. 


immortal writings of the age ! what guessers at the 
difference between a straight line and a curve, de- 
ciding upon the highest questions of art ! what stop- 
watch gazers lecturing on the drama ! what disap- 
pointed novelists, wTitning poets, saleless historians, 
senseless' essayists, wreaking their wrath on a lucky 
rival ! What Damons heaping impartial eulogia on 
their scribbling Pythias ! what presumption ! what 
falsehood ! what ignorance ! what deceit ! what 
malice in censure! what dishonesty in praise ! Such 
a revelation would be worthy a Quevedo to de- 
scribe !” We humbly conceive that it is better for 
the public to be without such a revelation, because, 
in our opinion, it would be extremely partial and un- 
just. For even Mr. Buhver, in another part of his 
second volume, tells us that the reason we have no 
great works, though we abound in great writers, is 
that they have devoted so much of their talents to 
periodical miscellanies, — and chiefly, as it appears, 
to periodical criticism. “ It is in these journals,” lie 
observes, “ that the most eminent of our recent men 
ofleltere have chiefly obtained their renown. It is 
here that w e find the sparkling and sarcastic Jeffrey ; 
the incomparable humour and transparent logic of 
Sydney Smith ; the rich and glowing criticism of 
Wilson, the nerv ous vigour and brilliant imagination 
of Macaulay (who, if he had not been among the 
greatest of English orators, would have been among 
the most commanding of English authors) ; it is in 
periodicals (that is, in reviews) that many of the 
most beautiful evidences of Southey’s rich taste and 
antiaue stateliness of mind are to be sought.” . The 
whole case therefore is not so bad as Mr. Bulwer’s 
first enunciation might lead us to apprehend ; and 
perhaps the public will suffer no very serious incon- 
venience if they be left to imagine, when they are 
dissatisfied witn a critical article, that it is the pro- 
duction of some insignificant underling of the craft: 
and when they are instructed and delighted, that 
they are receiving the lessons of wisdom and the 
decisions of taste from the first savans of the age. 
Why dissolve the illusion ? for, after all, talent will 
find its own level, whether with or without a name. 
Anonymous opinion on literary subjects, unsup- 
ported by the requisite qualifications which entitle 
it to respect, goes for very little with the thinking 
part of the community, and a responsible name 
would add nothing to its weight or importance. A 
well-written article will make its own way on the 
strength of its intrinsic value, as “ good wine needs 
no bush;” while the fact of the writer being un- 
known will be so far an advantage, that every 
reader w ho admires it will ascribe it to his favourite 
author. Thus, to one it will come recommended 
with all the interest attached to the genius of Camp- 
bell, while another will imagine himself to be 
charmed with the- wit of Bulwer or the eloquence 
of Macaulay. 

We question whether the great writers, whose 
names Mr. Bulwer thus associates with our periodi- 
cal criticism, would have attained that renown 
which it has conferred upon them, if they had been 
compelled to affix their signatures to their respective 
contributions. Had this been the case, we are per- 
suaded that the works in which those contributions 
appeared would have materially suffered, both in 
circulation and influence. The anonymous threw 
them just so far into the distance as to render them 
a constellation, each contributing to the splendour of 
each, forming to appearance one grand luminary in 
the literary heavens. Though anonymous, they 
were not unknown; — there were those w ho could 
discern and call them all by their names ; there was 
enough of mystery and revelation to awaken curiosity 
and to satisfy inquiry. This has long been the charm 
of our periodical literature, and we wish not to have 
the illusion destroyed. 

But were it practicable to abolish the anonymous 
in this department of letters, what benefit would it 
No. 138—3 P 
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confer upon the public? and what would be its el 1 
feet upon the literary profession ? 

We should no longer have articles, but treatises. 
This is an abuse to which the present system has 
lent considerable aid. Our best writers, aware that 
their connexion with any given review is no secret, 
have beenambitioii8 of establishing their own fame, 
and often at the expense of the works which have 
furnished them with their materials, and which 
they have scarcely deigned to notice. Thus, the 
true end of criticism is defeated, and great injustice 
is done to authors and to the public. If this has 
been the result of partially withdrawing the veil 
between the critic and his readers, would not its en- 
tire removal increase the evil a thousand fold ? But 
the worst consequence to be apprehended from such 
a change would be the establishment of a critical 
oligarchy. Publishers must then purchase names 
as well as articles ; names would be the strongest 
reasons — none but authors of a commanding reputa- 
tion would be privileged to exercise the functions 
of a reviewer, and a few therefore would soon usurp 
the entire censorship of the press. On the literary 
profession the change contemplated would produce 
the most injurious effects ; we have already hinted 
at a few. Authors reviewing authors (as such) 
must place themselves in no very enviable relative 
position. Where their literary importance is nearly 
eoual, they will fear and flatter each other; and 
where there is in this respect any very marked 
disparity, there will be creeping obsequiousness on 
the ofte hand, and an ill-suppressed insolence, or a 
condescending air of patronage on the other. The 
anonymous system, as far as the public and the pro- 
fession are concerned, is certainly not liable to 
abuses of this kind. The tone of criticism, w'hich 
is that of a judge, and not of an advocate, is like- 
wise ill suited to the courtesy and modesty with 
which one individual writer ought to treat the 
works of a contemporary. The anonymous, and the 
mysteriousness attached to the plural unit We, seem 
best ndapted to the chair of criticism. The individual 
is merged in the court which he represents, and he 
speaks not in his own name, but ex cathedra. Who 
does not feel conscious of this when he takes up the 
judgments which are pronounced in our monthly 
anaquarterly periodicals? the decisions are oracu- 
lar. What a totally different air would they as- 
sume, and how soon would they dwindle into the 
insignificance of mere individual opinion, if the 
name of the wTiter of each article were appended 
at the end ! 

The worst abuses of the anonymous may, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bulwer’s own showing, be corrected 
without resorting to the very questionable expedient 
which he recommends. The authors of these abuses 
are as well known to those who have the power of 
exposing and punishing them, as they would be if 
their names and offences were published in the 
•♦Hue and Cry, or the Rogues' Gazette." The 
anonymous does notscreen a libeller from detection 
and chastisement A name with all the responsi- 
bility attached to it is no security against the coarsest 
violations of the decencies of society. 

We shall treat very briefly the delicate point of 
anonymous editorship ; we are convinced that this, 
too, nos advantages, which its opposite cannot 
counterbalance. If a name is to give importance to 
editorial dignity, it must, of course, be one of con- 
siderable note. The individual so ostensibly sus- 
taining an office that, if well discharged, must em- 
ploy the greatest portion*of his time, muBt neverthe- 
less feel that he has to take care of his reputation as 
an author, advance his fortunes, and attend to the 
public and private avocations which his celebrity 
nas opened to him. These exhaust his energies. 
He thinks occasionally of his duties as an editor — 
procrastinates — to-morrow will give more leisure — 
an unexpected and indispensable engagement con- 


sumes the morrow — die month advan ce s t he is? | 
of publication presses upon him with atone* 
celerity — he is totally unprepared — be «t» <kwra » 
write; but he must produce something worthy i 
his fame — something that will justify the high o 
pectations of the public. In this he either kike 
succeeds according as he is in or out of the ven. h 
fact, a great name does little in advancing the real 
and substantial interests of a periodical Tin 
anonymous might, in this view, therefore, be pre- 
ferred. 

We have devoted so much space to the eonsdro- 
lion of a point on which Mr. Bulwer lays considn- 
able stress, and which forms an appropriate intro- 
duction to the first Number of a worts, which a » 
longer under his auspices, and which will now to 
conducted in opposition to one of his fevmmt 
principles, that we must defer till our next Nutator 
a separate examination of the entire perfcrasK* 
which illustrates his genius, develops his resaxa 
and exhibits him as one of the first writers of vto 
age — in the meantime, heartily wishing him asms 
in the high career of social improvement which to 
has marked out for himself and his illustrious can- 
patriots. 


From the same. 

Malibran.— Three songs of Malibran now £3 1 
house, and would probably, well managed and daiy 
changed, make the fortune-of a theatre. Her fss* 
is not merely European, it is of the deux w undn 
Her genius is universally acknowledged, sad cn> 
versal hands are never weary of applauding her 
and the press takes up the note of praise and re- 
echoes it from one end of its dominion to the edict 
Amateurs in listening to her forget to be cribcal.cd 
judges can find no fault. She is surrounded N 
private worshippers, who, when she but affects » 
nod, fly to attend to her slightest wishes. The 
means of life are too abundant with her to be caw 
a subject of calculation : who measures or thinks d 
the quantity of the air he breathes ? Genius tort 
delights in its own exercise, and revels in the ad- 
miration it excites in others. Malibran enjen i 
perpetual triumph of both kinds. It is usual a? dm 
the professional actor or singer somewhat low in ito 
scale of society : but is there any other position ttofi. 
looking to the human being itself, its passion* a 
objects, its desires, relatively placed so high atom 
all the points of comparison that ore ever prmeoad 
to its mind, as that of the individual oerwhose btwtek 
nightly hangs the rapture of thousands ? Orators a 
not a liip'li art when we analyse the character of 
productions, and examine into the faculties wtori 
go to make up its triumphs, but estimate it by a* 
power over mankind. What matters it that tie 
electric vase is cold and powerless after it hss cue* 
municated its shock? The orator takes up ks 
thousands in the palm of his hand, and wields titoa 
at his pleasure ; — they rise, they fall, at his com- 
mand ; — now they are still as death ; — now they ret 
tumultuously like an ocean after the settling of * 
storm. Look into the causes : it is perhaps an tw 
that electrifies, — a voice which thrills through tto 
frame and swells into a diapason that unto* tto 
nervous mass of a multitude with illimitable, iw» 
culable undulations of phvsical exquisite®**. U 
then, originality or profundity of ideas go for Bek 
in oratory, when it is looked into, the singer and 1 1* 
orator, it will be seen, use very similar means, ar*L 
indeed, the effects most closely resemble each otto* 
Conceive such an instrument as Malibran, used, tt 
choosing to act for herself, in any great agiuBu a 
the masses, who could calculate the effects ? Wto 
if, during some epoch of some revolution, in wfcri 
the guillotine is not the only argument, a Mahb* j 
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rare to aimonnce a scene of song. — well selected. I 
r original, at any rate as original as Mirabeau, that 
i to say, the work of a few other minds given only 

> supply materials, — could not she so play upon the 
»elings ofa multitude as to. bring back very forcibly 

> the experience of the people the lyric times of 
Id ? Could she not dismiss her audience ripe lor 
ction ? And what can oratory do more 1 Let us, 
ten, reform our classification ; let us not class genius 
ke Mali bran’s with common arts. She is a Deraos- 
lenes in her way ; and perhaps the only name to 
e mentioned with hers is Sappho, who had the 
lck to live in the time of lyric opportunity. We 
re remote admirers of Malibran, or we would do 
ur best to induce her to try a fine, but altogether 
ovel, occasion for ascertaining the power of oratori- 
il song. Many causes at this moment conspire to 
11 the public heart with sympathy for the cause of 
bland ; let Malibran give half-a-dozen evenings to 
le reconstruction of a nation. Suppose that, with 
few assistants, she got up a night or two of patriotic 
'ricism. Moore, and Campbell, and Procter, would 
id her, if she wanted aid: something like interlude 
light easily be got up by the Poles themselves to 
tve her relief ; but neither on poets, nor musicians, 
it coadjutors, would we have her depend. Divine 
tusic, and the true voice which always raises super* 
innan feelings in the human heart, are enough : 
beral teaching would go by lightning. We would 
tk no charity : the gift is to be done by sympathy, 
id not by money ; — and perhaps we are less in- 
rested in the particular success of the Polish 
luse than in die universal triumph of genius, of 
hich this would be the proof and the example. 
Malibran we recollect on her coming out was 
•Idly received, almost contemned; generally termed 
i imitator, — the only sign of approbation arose from 
e supposed nearness of the imitation of Pasta, 
his was at the King’s Theatre, when we remember 

her first character she introduced an extraneous 
ng ; for this crime she was nearly thrown back. 

I the little Haymarket Theatre her one or two 
ngs, introduced without reference to anything on 
rfh, fill the house and serve London for talk. 
>w is this ? Who is changed ? Malibran or the 
blic 1 Mademoiselle, at that time, was only 
venteen, and may be supposed to have improved ; 
t the public is an old and an incorrigible jude : 
i fear there is but litde good in her. 


From the mane. 

Ok Bour anew vic’s Madness.— They who read 
» Memoirs of Bourrienne with interest, and in 
s country that number was not small, will learn 
th regret that a late visit to one of the lunatic 
titutions of France revealed the Melancholy form 
the poor ex-secretary of the mighty ex-emperor, 
lat a termination to a tortuous career ! What a 
ntcry is the brain! Read the Memoirs of Hour- 
nne and say who appeared to have a cooler 
ul, a more worldly view of life, a more exact np- 
eifltion of character and of events than the 
hor ; and yet all of a sudden the mental structure 
era and down it comes with a crash, involving 
i t reaches in eternal confusion, irremediable ruin. 
Bourrienne is only one of very many whose in- 
ects have sunk under the intensity of the Napo- 
n era. But the remarkable feature of menial 
*ttsse of this character is, that the cord snaps on 
instant Compare Bourrienne’s Memoirs, just 
shed previous to this melancholy event, from 
to end, the close is as collected as the begin- 
g ; there is neither flagging in vigour of thought 
In fulness of information. and yet no sooner was 
work done than the machine stopped. The 
in i s material, but the intellect follows none of 


the laws of matter ; it does not decay, it disappears 
and leaves its place vacant. “ 11 ne faut qu’unleger 
accident, qu’un atome deplace pour te Zaire perir, 
pour te ravir cette intelligence, dont tu pentis si 
tier.” One of the best works that has lately ap- 
peared in Europe on the awful subject of mental 
disease is that of Dr. Uwins; he gives himself up 
not to theories little lees wild than the hallucina- 
tions of his patients, but to observing and recording 
the phenomena that present themselves in the cases 
that come before him. Can anything be more elo- 
quent than this description of a state of active nul- 
lity, a volition dead, and a power of thought spin- 
ning away without balance, weights, or guide ? u 1 
have asked patients sometimes their motives for re- 
fusing to speak, and the answers I receive are 
various. In one instance I was struck with the 
affecting account a patient gave of his feelings. It 
seemed, he told me 1 As if I could and could not, or 
ns if I would and would not, in such a strange way, 
that though silence was the result of the conflict, I 
felt in a manner guilt connect itself with my si- 
lence.’ Well may we exclaim with Hamlet, * What 
a piece of work is man !’ ” 

The insanity of the great men of France is not of 
the suicidal character; suicide is more common in 
France than in England, but it is far less mod. In- 
tensity of occupation and anxiety in France may be 
abruptly stopped at the gate of the Maison des 
Fous, but it is rarely terminated by the razor. In 
that country they have their Junots and their De 
Bourriennes, in tnis we have our Costlcreaghs and 
our Romillys. Looking at the tragical fates of so 
many of the prime movers in events during the lost 
fifiy years of European politics, the moralist may 
be tempted to say, the petns of glory lead but to the. 
premature grave, or to a still darker abode, the cell 
of the lunatic. But let no mistake be made, the 
deaths of the illustrious ohecure make no noise. 
Perhaps more men have fallen victims to the fox- 
chase than have thrown themselves into the Curtian 
gulf of politics. While Whitbread was sacrificing 
himself to his Majesty’s opposition, his Majesty’s 
brother, the Duke of Kent, was catching his death 
of cold in snipe-shooting. Lord Althorp will survive 
the tremendous labours of the last session, while 
news comes that the wealthy Sir Harry Goodricke 
has just died of oUer-hunting. 


From Tail's Edinburgh Magazine. 

THE DEEP BLUE SEA. 

The deep blue Sea ! how fair it seems. 
When gleaming in the morning beams. 

And silver clouds, like sunny dreams. 

Glide o’er its placid breast 
The breeze sighs softly o’er the wave. 

As silent as the bonks they lave. 

For every wind sleeps in its cave. 

Each billow ia at rest ! 

The dark blue Sea ! how pure and bright. 
When resting in the hush of night 
Bathed in the radiance of moonlight. 

So fair and yet so cold. 

The twinkling stars, far downward peep, 
Reflected in the tranquil deep, • 

Whose bosom glows in quiet sleep. 

Like mantle decked with gold ! 

The proud blue Sea ! when winds are high, 
And darkness gathers o’er the sky, 

And the frail bark unconsciously 
Is swiftly onward borne ; 

Then like a lion roused, at length 
It shakes its mane in pride of strength. 
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And its wild roar, from shore to shore, 
Resounds, as if in scorn ! 

The wild blue Sea ! how fearful now 
To gaze upon its furious brow, 

And list the dreary waves that plough 
Its billows mountains high! 

Now death and danger seem to ride. 
Presiding o'er the foaming tide, 

And Ocean drowns, with voice of pride, 
The seaman’s strangling cry ! 


The slippery decks send up a steam 
From hot and living blood— and high 
And shrill is heard the death-pang cry. 

The shredded limb, the splinter'd booe, 

Th’ unstiflen’d corpse, now block the way! 
Who now can hear the dying groan f 
The trumpet of the judgment day. 

Had it peal’d forth its mighty tone. 

We should not then have heard. — tossy 
Would be rank sin ; — but this l tell. 

That could alone our madness quelL 


The calm blue Sea ! how still the wave. 

Sod breathes the wind through rock and cave, 
A dirge o’er many a victim’s grave, 

Far 'mongst the waters free ! 

8 h how sublime must be the power 
f Him who bids the tempest lower, 

Yet sways thee, in thy wildest hour, 

Thou glorious dark blue Sea ! 

T. 


From the Metropolitan Magazine. 

THE SEA FIGHT. 

AS TOLD BY AN ANCIENT MARINER. 

Ah, yes — the fight ! Well, messmates, well, 

1 serv'd on board that ninety-eight ; 

Yet what I saw I loathe to tell. 

To-night, be sure a crushing weight 
Upon my sleeping breast a — hell 
Of dread will sit. At any rate, 

Though land-lock’d here, a watch I’ll keep — 
Grog cheers us still. Who cares for sleep ? 

That ninety-eight I sail’d on board, 

Along the Frenchman’s coast we flew; 
Right ad the rising tempest roar'd 
A noble first-rate hove in view, 

And soon high in the gale there soar’d 
Her stream’d-out bunting, red, white, blue! 
We clear’d for fight, and landward bore, 

To get between the chase and shore. 

Masters, I cannot spin a yam. 

Twice laid with words of silken stuff! 

A fact’s a fact ; and ye may lam 
The rights o’ this, though wild and rough 
My words may loom. ’Tis your consnm, 

Not mine, to understand. Enough ; — 

We near’d the Frenchman where he lay, 
And, as we near'd, he blaz’d away. 

We tack’d, hove to; we fill’d, we wore; 

Did all that seamanship could do, 

To rake him aft, or by the fore — 

Now rounded off, and now broach’d to ; 
And now our starboard broadside bore, 

And showers of iron through and through 
His vast hull hiss'd ; our larboard then 
Swept from his three-fold decks his men. 

As we, like a huge serpent, toil'd, 

And wound about, through that wild sea, 
The Frenchman each manceuvre foil’d — 
’Vantage to neither, there could be. 

Whilst thus the waves between us boil’d. 

We both resolv’d right manfully 
To fight it side by side ; — began 
Then the fierce strife of man to man. 

* 

Gun bellows forth to gun, and pain 
Rings out her wild delirious scream ! 
Redoubling thunders shake the main, 

Loud crashing, falls the shot-rent beam. 
The timbers with the broadsides strain, 


Upon the fore-castle I fought 
As captain of the affer gun. 

A scattering shot the carriage caught ! 

What mother then had known her son 
Of those who stood around ? — destraught 
And smear'd with gore, about they rm. 
Then fall, and writhe, and howling die! 

But one escap’d— that one was l! 

Night darken’d round, and the storm peal’d. 

To windward of us lay the foe. 

As he to leeward over heel’d. 

He could not fight his guns below. 

So just was going to strike — wheen reel’d 
Our vessel, as if some vast blow 
From an Almighty hand had rent 
The huge ship from her element. 

Then howl’d the thunder. Tumult then 
Had stunn’d herself to silence. Round 
Were scatter’d lightning-blasted men! 

Our mainmast went. All stifled, drown’d. 
Arose the Frenchman’s shout Again 
The bolt burst on us, and we found 
Our masts all gone — our decks all riven : 

— Man’s war mocks faintly that of Heaven! 

Just then — nay, messmates, laugh not now — 
As l amaz’d one minute stood 
Amidst that rout ; I know not how — 

’Twas silence all. The raving flood. 

The guns that peal’d from stem to bow. 

And God’s own thunder — nothing could 
I then of all that tumult hear. 

Or see aught of that scene of fear. 

My aged mother at her door 
Sate mildly o’er her humming-wheel; 

The cottage, orchard, and the moor, 

I sa w them plainly all. I’ll kneel. 

And swear I saw them ! Oh, they wore 
A look all peace. Could I but feel 
Again that bliss, that then I felt. 

That made ray heart, like childhood’s, melt! 

The blessed teiqr was on my cheek ; 

She smil’d with that old smile I know. 

“ Turn to me mothe^urn and speak.” 

Was on my quivering lips — when lo! 

All vanish'd— and a dark, red streak 
Glar’d wild and vivid from the foe. 

That flash’d upon the blood-ehnn’d water — 
For fore and all the flames had caught her. 

She struck and hail’d hr. On us fast. 

All burning, helplessly, she came : 

Near, and more near — and not a mast 
Hod we to help us from that flame. 

"Twos then the bravest stood aghast — 

’Twas then the w’icked, on the name, 
(With danger, and with guilt appall’d.) 

Of God, too long neglected, call'd. 

Th’ eddying flames with ravening tongue. 
Now on our ship’s dark bulwarks dash — 
We almost touch’d. When ocean rung 
Down to its depths with one loud erm! 
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In heaven's top vault, one instant hung 
The vast, intense, and blinding flash ! 

Then all was darkness, stillness, dread — 

The wave moan'd o’er the valiant dead. 

She's gone ! blown up! that gallant foe ! 

Ana though she left us in a plight. 

We floated still ; long were, I know, 

And hard the labours of that night 
To clear the wreck. At length, in tow 
A frigate took us, when 'twas light, 

And soon an English port we gained, 

A hulk, all batter’d, and blood-stain’d. 

So many slain — so many drown'd, 

I like not that of fight to tell. 

Come, let the cheerful grog go round! 

Messmates, I've done. A spell, ho, spell — 
Though a press’d man. I’ll still be found 
To do a seaman’s duty well. 

I wish our brother-landsmen knew 
One half we jolly tars go through. 


From the Metropolitan Magazine. 

JACOB FAITHFUL. 

" Bound 'prentice to a waterman, 

I learnt a bit to row ; 

And, blessyour heart, I always was so gay.” 

Gentle reader, I was bom upon the water — 
upon the salt and angry ocean, but upon the 
esh, and rapid-flowing river. It was in a floating 
►rt of box, called a lighter, and upon the River 
hames, and at low water, that I first smelt the 
ud. This lighter was manned (an expression 
nounting to bullism, if not construed tonrf-ly) by 
y father, my mother, and your humble servant. 
y father haa the sole charge — he was monarch of 
e deck ; my mother of course was queen, and I 
as the heir apparent. 

Before I say one word about myself, allow me 
itifully to describe my parents. First, then, I 
ill portray my queen mother. Report says, that 
Ken first she came on board of the lighter, a lighter 
'll re and a lighter step never pressed a plank ; but 
far as I can tax my recollection, she was always 
fat, unwieldy woman. Locomotion was not to 
r taste — gin was. She seldom quitted the cabin ; 
ver quitted the lighter — a pair of shoes may have 
ited her for five years, for the wear and tear that 
& took out of them. Being of this domestic habit, 
all married women ought to be, she was always 
be found when wanted; but although always at 
rid, she was not always on her feet Towards 
9 close of the day, she laid down upon her bed — 
wise precaution when a person can no longer 
xi d. The fact was, that my honoured mother, al- 
» ugh her virtue was unimpeachable, was freq uent- 
» educed by liquor ; and, although constant to my 
Her, xvas debauched and to be found in bed with 
ut insidious assailer of female uprightness — gin. 

lighter, which might have been compared to 
>ther garden of Eden, of which my motherwos 
t Eve, and my father the Adam to consort with, 
ijs entered by this serpent who tempted her; and 
she did not eat, she drank, which was even 
>rse. At first, indeed, and 1 mention it to ’prove 
the enemy always gains admittance under a 
►xrious form, she drank it only to keep the cold 
: of her stomach, which the humid atmosphere 
rn the surrounding water appeared to warrant. 
r father took his pipe for the same reason ; but at 
t time that I was bom, he smoked and she drank, 
rn morning to night, because habit had rendered 
tlmost necessary to their existence. The pipe 
m always to his lips, the glass incessantly to her’s. ; 


I would have defied any cold ever to have pene- 
trated into their stomachs ; — but I have said enough 
of my mother for the present, 1 will now pass on to 
my father. 

My father was a puffy, round-bellied, long-armed, 
little man, admirably calculated for his station in, or 
rather out of, society. He could manage a lighter 
as well as any body ; but he could do more. He 
had been brought up to it from his infancy. He 
went on shore for my mother, and came on board 
again — the only remarkable event in his life. His 
whole amusement was his pipe ; and, as there is a 
certain indefinable link between smoking and 
philosophy, my father, by dint of smoking, had be- 
come a perfect philosopher. It is no less strange 
than true, that we can pufF away our cares with to- 
bacco, when, without it, they remain an oppressive 
burthen to existence. There is no composing 
draught like the draught through the tube of a pipe. 
The savage warriors of North America enjoyed the 
blessing before we did ; and to the pipe is to be 
ascribed the wisdom of their councils, and their 
laconic delivery of their sentiments. It would be 
well introduced into our own legislative assembly. 
Ladies, indeed, would no longer peep down through 
the ventilator ; but we should have more sense and 
fewer words. It is also to tobacco that is to be as- 
cribed the stoical firmness of those American war- 
riors, who, satisfied with the pipe in their mouths, 
submitted with perfect indifference to the torture of 
their enemies. From the well-known virtues of 
this weed arose that peculiar expression, when you 
irritate another, that you “ put his pipe out.” 

My father’s pipe, literally ana metaphorically, 
was never put out. He had a few apothegms 
which brought every disaster to a happy conclusion ; 
and as he seldom or ever indulged in words, these 
sayings were deeply impressed upon my infant 
memory. One was, “ It's no use crying ; what's 
done can't he helped." When once these words es- 
caped his lips, the subject was never renewed. 
Nothing appeared to move him : the adjurations of 
those employed in the other lighters, barges, ves- 
sels, and boats of every description, who were con- 
tending with us for tne extra foot of water, as we 
driftedup or down with the tide, affected him not, 
further than an extra column or two of smoke rising 
from the bowl of his pine. To my mother, he used 
but one expression, “ Take it coouy but it always 
had the contrary efleet with my mother, as it put 
her more in a. passion. It was like pouring oil upon 
flame ; nevertheless, the advice was good, had it 
ever been followed. Another favourite expression 
of my father’s, when any thing went wrong, and 
which w'as of the same pattern as the rest of his 
philosophy, was “ Better luck next time. ” These 
aphorisms were deeply impressed upon my memory. 
I continually recalled them to mind, and thus I be- 
came a philosopher long before my wise teeth were 
in embryo, or I had even shed the first set with 
which kind Nature presents us, that in the petticoat 
age we may fearlessly indulge in lollipop. 

My father’s education had been neglected. He 
could neither write nor read ; but although he did 
not exactly, like Cadmus, invent letters, he had ac- 
customed himself to certain hieroglyphics, generally 
speaking sufficient for his purposes, and which might 
be considered as an artificial memory. “I can’t 
write nor read, Jacob,” he would say, “ I wish I 
could : but look, boy, I means this mark for three- 
quarters of a bushel. Mind you recollects it when 
I axes you, or I’ll be blowed if I don’t wallop you.” 
But it was only a cose of peculiar difficulty which 
would require a new hieroglyphic, or extract such a 
long speech from my father. I was well acquainted 
with his usual scratches and dots, and having a good 
memory, could put him right when he was puzzled 
with some misshapen x or z representing some un- 
known quantity, like the same letters in algebra. 
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I hare said that I was heir apparent, but I did not 
say that 1 was the only child born to my father in 
his wedlock. My honoured mother had had two 
more children ; but the first, who was a girl, had 
been provided for by a fit of the measles, and the 
second, my elder brother, by tumbling over the 
stem of the lighter when he was three years old. 
At the time of the accident, ray mother hiad retired 
to her bed, a little the worse for liquor ; my father 
was on deck forward, leaning against the windlass, 
soberlv smoking his evening pipe. “ What was 
that r exclaimed my father, taking his pipe out of 
his mouth, and listening; “I shouldn’t wonder if it 
wasn’t Joe.” And my father put in his pipe again, 
and smoked away as before. 

My father was correct in his surmises. It was 
Joe who had made the splash which roused him 
from his meditations, for the next morning Joe was 
nowhere to be found. He was, however, found 
some days afterwards; but, as the newspapers say, 
and as may well be imagined, the vital spark was 
extinct ; and moreover, the eels and chubs had eaten 
ofThis nose and a portion of his chubby face, so that 
as my father said, “ he was of no use to nobody.” 
The morning after the accident, my father was up 
early and had missed poor little Joe. He went into 
the cabin, smoked his pipe, and said nothing. As 
my brother did not appear as usual for his break- 
fast, my mother called out for him in a harsh voice ; 
but Joe was out of hearing, and as mute as a fish. 
Joe opened not his mouth in reply, neither did my 
father. My mother then quitted the cabin, and 
walked round the lighter, looked into the dog- ken- 
nel to ascertain if he was asleep with the great 
mastiff— but Joe was nowhere to be found. 

M Why, what can have become of Joe ?” cried my 
mother, with maternal alarm in her countenance, 
appealing to my father, as she hastened back to the 
cabin. My father spoke not, but taking his pipe out 
of his mouth, dropped the bowl of it in a perpendicu- 
lar direction till it landed sofUv on the deck, then 
put it into his mouth again, and puffed mournfully. 
M Why, you don’t mean to say that he is overboard r” 
screamed my mother. 

My father nodded his head, and puffed away at 
an accumulated rate. A torrent of tears, exclama- 
tions, and revilings, succeeded to this characteristic 
announcement My father allowed my mother to 
exhaust herself. By the time that she was finished, 
so was his pipe ; he then knocked out the ashes, 
and quietly oWrved, " It’s no use crying ; what's 
done can’t be helped,” and proceeded to refill the 
bowl. 

“Can’t be helped!” cried my mother; M but it 
might have been helped.” 

“Take it coolly,” replied my father. 

“ Take it coolly !” replied my mother, in a rage — 
•* take it coolly ! Yes, you’re for taking every thing 
coolly : I presume, if I fell overboard, you would be 
taking it coolly-” 

“ You would be taking it coolly, at all events,” 
replied my imperturbable father. 

“O dear! O dear !” cried my poor mother ; “ two 
poor children, and lost them both !” 

“ Better luck next time,” rejoined my father ; “ so, 
Sail, say no more about it.” 

My father continued for some time to smoke his 
pipe, and my mother to pipe her eye, until at last 
my father, who was really a kind-hearted man, rose 
from the chest upon which he was seated, went to 
the cupboard, poured out a teacup-full of gin, and 
handed it to my mother. It was kindly done of 
him, and my mother was to be won by kindness. 
It was a pure offering in the soirit, and taken in the 
spirit in which it was offered. After a few repe- 
titions, which were rendered necessary from its 
potency being diluted with her tears, grief and re- 
collection were drowned together, ana disappeared 
like two lovers who sink down entwined m each 


other's arms. With this beautiful metaphor. I shB 
wind up the episode of my unfortunate brother Joe. 

It was about a year after tbe lass of my brother, 
that I was ushered into the world without any ocher 
assistants or spectators than my father and Dene 
Nature, who I believe to be a very clever midwife, 
if not interfered with. My father, who had some 
faint ideas of Christianity, performed the baptismal 
rites, by crossing me on the forehead with the end 
of his pipe, and calling me Jacob : as for mv mother 
being churched, she nad never been to church in 
her life. In fact, my father and mother never 
quitted the lighter, unless when the former wm 
called out by the superintendent or proprietor, ai 
the delivery or shipment of a cargo, or was once a 
month for a few minutes on snore to p u rc has e 
necessaries. I cannot recall much of my infancy: 
but 1 recollect that the lighter was often very bril- 
liant with blue and red paint, and that my mother 
used to point it out to me as “ so pretty,” to Keep me 
quiet. I shall therefore pass it over, and commence 
at the age of five years, at which early period I mi 
of some little use to my father. Indeed, I was al- 
most as forward os some boys at ten. This may ap- 
pear strange, but the fact is, that my ideas, although 
bounded, were concentrated. The lighter, its equip- 
ments, and its destination, were the miciocam of 
niy infant imagination ; and my idea* and thoughts 
being directea to so few objects, these objects were 
deeply impressed, and their value fully understood. 
Up to the time that I quitted the lighter, at clem 
years old, the banks of tne river were the boundaries 
of my speculations. I certainly comprehended the 
nature of trees and houses ; hut I do not think that 
1 was aware that the former grew. From tbe t» 
that I could recollect them on the banks of the river, 
they appeared to be exactly of the same rise as they 
were when first l sow them, and I asked no ques- 
tions. But by the time that 1 was ten yean old, I 
knew the name of every reach of the river, and 
every point — the depth of water, ahd the shallows, 
the drift of the current, and the ebb and flow of the 
tide itself. I was able to manage the lighter as it 
floated down with the tide ; for what I lacked ir, 
strength, I made up with the dexterity arising from 
constant practice. 

It was at the age of eleven years that a catastrophe 
took place which changed my prospects in life, sad 
[ must therefore say a little more about ray father 
and mother, bringing up their history to that period. 
The propensity of my mother 1o ardent spin is had, 
os always is tne case, greatly increased upon her. 
and her corpulence had increased in the anise rstm 
She was now a most unwieldy, bloated mountain of 
flesh, such a form as I have never since beheld, al- 
though at the time she did not appear to me to he 
disgusting, accustomed to witness imperceptibly her 
increase, and not seeing any other females* except 
at a distance. For the last two years she had seldom 
quitted her bed — certainly, she did not crawl oat rf 
the cabin more than five minutes during the week 
— indeed, her obesity and habitual intoxication ren- 
dered her incapable. My father went on shore for 
a quarter of an hour once a month, to purchase gri. 
tobacco, red herrings, and decayed ship Hiscuit— the 
latter were my principal fare, except when I c«lW 
catch a fish over the sides, as we lay at anchor. 1 
was therefore a great water drinker, not altogether 
from choice, but from the salt nature of ray food, 
and because my mother had still sense enough left 
to discern that “ Gin wasn’t good for little hoy*. 9 
But a great change had taken place m my father. I 
was now left almost altogether in charge of tbe 
deck, my father seldom coming up except to aaris 
me in shooting the bridges, or when it required more 
than ray exertions lo steer clear of the c ro w ds «f 
vessels which we encountered when bet ween them. 
In fact, os I grew more capable, mv father became 
more incapable, and passed most of his time in fee 
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sabin, assisting ray mother in emptying the great 
itone bottle. The woman had prevailed upon the 
31 an, and now both were guilty in partaking of the 
orbidden fruit of the Juniper Tree. Such was the 
itate of affaire in our little kingdom, when the 
catastrophe occurred which 1 am now about to re- 
late. 

One fine summer's evening, we were floating 
ip with the tide, deeply laden with coals, to be de- 
ivered at the proprietor’s wharf, some distance 
above Putney Bridge ; a strong breeze sprung up, 
and checked our progress, and we could not, as we 
sxpected, gain the wharf that night. We were 
shout a mile and a half above the bridge when the 
•ide turned against us, and we dropped our anchor. 
\fy father, who, expecting to arrive that evening, 
lad very unwillingly remained sober, waited until 
.he lighter had swung to the stream, and then say- 
ng to me, “ Remember, Jacob, we must be at the 
*harf early to-morrow morning, so keep alive,” he 
went into the cabin to indulge in hits potations, 
eaving me in possession of the deck, and also of my 
iupper, which I never ate below, the little cabin 
lemg so unpleasantly close. Indeed, I took all my 
neals al fresco , and unless the nights were intensely 
sold, slept on deck, in the large dog kennel abaft, 
which had once been tenanted by the large mastiff, 
mt he had been dead some years, had been thrown 
iverboard, and in all probability had been con- 
certed into Epping sausages, at Is. per. lb. Some 
ime after his decease, I had taken possession of his 
ipartment and had performed his duty. I had 
inished my supper, which I washed down with a 
onsiderable portion of Thames water, for I always 
I rank more when above the bridges, having an 
dea that it tasted more pure ana fresh. I had 
valked forward and looked at the cable to see if all 
van right, and then having nothing more to do, I 
lid down on the deck, and indulged in the pro- 
ound speculations of a boy of eleven years old. I 
vas watching the stare above me, which twinkled 
aintly, and appeared to me ever and anon to be ex- 
inguished and then relighted. 1 was wondering 
vhat they could be made of, and how ihey came 
here, when of a sudden I was interrupted in my 
everies by a loud shriek, and perceived a strong 
mail of something burning. The shrieks were re- 
tewed again ana again, and I had hardly time to 
et upon my legs when my father buret up from the 
abin, rushed over the side of the lighter, and dis- 
ppenred under the water. I caught a glimpse of 
is features as he passed me, and observed fright 
nd intoxication blended together. I ran to the 
ide where ho had disappeared, but could see 
othing but a few eddy ing circles as the tide rushed 
uickly past. For a few seconds I remained stag- 
ered and stupified at his sudden disappearance and 
vident death, but 1 was recalled to recollection by 
he smoke which encompassed me, and the shrieks 
f my mother! which were now fainter and fainter, 
nd l hastened to her assistance. 

A strong empyreumatic thick smoke ascended 
pr>m the hatchway of the cabin, and as it had now 
illen calm, it mounted straight up in the air in a 
ense column. I attempted to go in, but as soon as 
encountered the smoke, I found that it was im- 
•ossible; it would have suffocated me in half a 
ninute. I did what most children would have 
one in such a situation of excitement and distress 
-I sat down and cried bitterly. In about ten 
ninutes I removed my hands, with which I had 
overed up my face, and looked at the cabin hatch, 
['he smoke had disappeared, and all was silent. I 
vent to the hatchway, and although the smell was 
till overpowering, I found that 1 could bear it. I 
escended the little ladder of three steps, and called 
Mother,” but there was no answer. The lamp 
ixed against the after bulk-head, with a glass before 
t, was still alight, and I could see plainly to every 


corner of the cabin. Nothing was burning — not 
even the curtains to my mother's bed appeared to 
be singed. I was astonished — breathless with fear, 
with a trembling voice, I again called out “ Mother.” 
I remained more than a minute panting for breath, 
and then ventured to draw back the curtains of the 
bed — my mother was not there ! but there appeared 
to be a black moss in the centre of the bed. 1 put 
my hand fearfully upon it — it was a sort of unctuouB 
pitchy cinder. I screamed with horror, my little 
senses reeled — I staggered from the cabin and fell 
down on the deck in a state amounting almost to 
insanity : it was followed by a sort of stupor, which 
lasted for many hours. 

As the reader may he in some doubt as to the Oc- 
casion of my mother’s death, I must inform him that 
she perished in that very peculiar and dreadful 
manner, which does sometimes, although rarely oc- 
cur, to those who indulge in an immoderate use of 
spirituous liquors. Coses of this kind do indeed 
present themselves but once in a century, but the 
occurrence of them is but too well authenticated. 
She perished from what is termed spontaneous com- 
bastion, an inflammation of the gasses generated from 
the spirits absorbed into the system. It is to be pre- 
sumed that the flames issuing from my mother's 
body, completely frightened out of his senses my 
father, who had been drinking freely ; and thus did 
I lose both my parents, one by fire and the other by 
water, at one and the same time. 


From the Athenaeum. 

Memoires du Marechal Ney, [Memoirs of Marshal 

Aey,] Due d'Elchingen, Prince de la Moskowa. 

Publics par sa Famine. 2 vols. Paris and Lon- 
don: Bull. 

When Napoleon marched, in the summer of 1800 , 
to bring back victory to the Eagles of France, a 
division of his army, as it hastened to the scene of 
action, halted within sight of the little town of 
Sarre- Louis, on the boraere of German Lorraine, 
and the general who led it, pointing with his sword, 
said with emotion, M Gentlemen and fellow soldiers, 
that is my birth place : I am the son of a cooper, 
and thirteen years ago, on the spot where 1 now 
stand, I parted in tears with my father and mother 
to become a soldier; I bid you welcome to my na- 
tive town.” This leader was the celebrated Mar- 
shal Ney, whose Memoirs are now before os — the 
incident we have related, could have happened no- 
where save in America or France. We are glad to 
see this work: it is, beyond all doubt, authentic, 
and comes from his family : there is, however, less 
individuality — less of a connected line of events, 
than we could have desired ; in truth, it is more ' 
a succession of pictures of individual characters, 
among which Ney is prominent, and a narrative of 
marches, and battles, and sieges, than the life, pri- 
vate and public, of the great Marshal. Be that os 
it may, the work is a valuable one: it has very 
little of the leaven of national feeling and partiality 
in it, and it makes us acquainted not only with Ney 
himself, but with some of the chief leaders of the 
armies, such as Kleber, Hoche, Jourdan, Moreau, 
and others scarcely less celebrated. We always 
admired the dauntless bravery of the M bravest of 
the brave,” — now, we must love the simplicity and 
kindliness of his nature, his affection for his soldiers, 
his love for his country, his scorn of all that was 
sordid, and his resolute exposure of the arts of the 
mercenary and vile: we may add — and the sympa- 
thy is not solitary — that we lament his too tragic, 
arid, we fear, unmerited death, and grieve mat 
Britain— so often merciful— foiled to interpose and 
remonstrate. 
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Michael Ney, bom at Sorre-Louis, 10th May, 
1769, was educated by the Monks of St. Augustine; 
he was of a turbulent disposition, kept his school 
comrades in awe, and showed such a liking to the 
military life, that his father, who had himself been 
a soldier, sought to wean him from it, by painting 
the privations he had endured, and the dangers he 
had encountered in the bloody battle of Rusbach. 
This served but the more to strengthen the resolu- 
tion of Michael to become a soldier, and, accord- 
ingly, in the eighteenth year of his age, after having 
tried the profession of Notary and Overseer of 
Mines, he announced his determination to his father 
and mother — parted with them in tears as we have 
related — and, hurrying to Metz, enlisted in the Hus- 
sars. At this moment he was without money, 
almost without clothes, and had nothing to depend on 
but a dauntless nature and a resolution to do or die. 
The army of France was then as the army of Eng- 
land is now: commissions belonged to the aristo- 
cracy alone ; and genius, without money or patrons, 
was confined to the ranks. Even in those times, 
Ney was not undistinguished ; he submitted pa- 
tiently to all the rules of discipline ; he mastered 
ail he set his heart upon with astonishing rapidity, 
and, as he wrote a fine hand, he was soon employed 
in the Quarter Master's office. He had other 
merits : — 

“ He distinguished himself among his comrades 
by his fine, soldierlike appearance, his great dexterity 
in the use of his weapons, and by the ease and bold- 
ness with which he rode the most dangerous horses, 
and broke in those hitherto considered unmanage- 
able. On this account, every regimental affitir of 
honour was confided to him. The fencing-master 
of the Chasseurs de Vintimille, a regiment also 
quartered at Metz, w r as, like most regimental fenc- 
ing-masters of those days, a dangerous duellist, and, 
as such, dreaded not only bv young recruits, but by 
old and experienced swordsmen. This man had 
wounded the fencing-master of the Colonel Gene- 
ral, and insulted the whole regiment. The non- 
commissioned officers having held a meeting to take 
measures for the punishment of this bully, Ney, 
just promoted to the rank of Brigadier, was selected, 
as the bravest and cleverest swordsman, to inflict 
the chastisement deemed necessary. He accepted 
the mission with joy, but just as the duel was about 
to commence, he felt some one pull him violently 
by the tail. On turning his heaa he perceived the 
colonel of his regiment, who immediately put him 
under arrest” 

The quarrel did not end here : Ney sought the 
man out — disabled him by a wound in the wrist — 
on which he was discharged from the army, and 
reduced to poverty : but when his conqueror grew* 
rich, he sought him out and made him comfortable 
with a small pension. Ney never forgot his origin — 
he was in most matters too a thorough republican : 

*' When at the very climax of his fortune, he 
loved to call to mind the point from which he had 
started. It grieved him, during his career, to see 
old errors revived, the principles of equality lost 
sight of, and the bearers of ancient names and titles 
loaded with favours, without any personal merit to 
justify such partiality. He was much displeased at 
the eagerness shown to court such individuals; and 
he required numerous proofs of courage and talent, 
ere he could overcome the unfavourable impression 
which he at first conceived of officers forced upon 
him by policy, and in opposition to his own glorious 
recollections. When in their presence, he always 
made a point of speaking of his early life. If any 
officers talked before him of their noble birth, of the 
pecuniary allowances they received from their fami- 
lies, or of their expectations of hereditary wealth, 
he would say, * I was less fortunate than you, gen- 
tlemen ; I received nothing from my family, and I 


thought myself rich at Metz when I had two keves 
of bread upon my shelf.’ ” 

With the commencement of the Revolutionary 
war, commenced the rise of Ney : a man wine 
presence of mind never forsook nim — whose forti- 
tude was unshaken — who was not only brave him- 
self, but inspired with his own courage all who 
were in his company — who seemed to court danger, 
to show with what case he could triumph over il, 
and who was as fortunate as he was daring— could not 
but rise to distinction, in times when talent was 
called to take the precedence of birth. Nor did he 
rise by soldierly qualities alone: he was merciful 
and he was honest: all this did not escape the 
penetrating eye of Kleber, who pushed him an to 
distinction, much, as it appears from official docu- 
ments, against Ney 's. inclination. Kleber w» dm 
a little vain, and what was worse, the slave at 
passion: 

“Having once taken a dislike to an officer lo 
whom he had formerly been attached, he wanted 
to get rid of him. Having ordered his aide-de-camp, 
Ney, to make a minute of an order to this effect, 
‘ You are going to send him away,’ the latter oherv- 
ed, ‘ because — ' 

“ ’ Because,' replied Kleber with violence, 1 1 
don’t like him.* 

“ ‘ Well then,' said Ney, ‘you may get somebody 
else to write the minute, for I would cut my armotT 
rather than be the instrument of recording such an 
order.’ 

“Kleber, speechless with astonishment, looked 
for a considerable time at the presumptuous side- 
de-camp without speaking a word ; then mildly 
said, * well, let him remain! You desire it, and *b 
let it be.’” . 

It was his fortune in some of the first of his fields, 
to encounter whole regiments of French emigrants, 
who, in their anger, had drawn their swords agaiast 
their country: to spare them was to incense the 
Directoiy. and to be stem, was contrary to the na- 
ture of Ney: his men had captured some emigrant 
priests — 

“ In the presence of those who captured them, he 
affected to speak with great violence, and to threat- 
en them with the full penalty of the law ; but after 
he hod dismissed his men, under pretence of exa- 
mining the prisoners in private, he altered his man- 
ner, gave them food and money, and sent them tbs 
same night under a disguise to a town through 
which ho knew the army would not pass. Next 
morning, Ney affected violent anger at Uieir escape, 
which was publicly announced to him. Although 
he endeavoured to keep as secret as possible the 
share he had in this flight, it nevertheless became 
known to the representatives. But the measures 
of blood, so rife a short time before, were now be- 
ginning to be less frequent, and political hatred 
was rapidly subsiding. The representatives were 
therefore afraid to act against the kind-hearted 
General. One of them, however, loudly exclaimed 
against so flagrant a violation of the law ; the other, 
more generous, admired Ney ’a magnanimity in 
risking his own life to save those of nis prisoner* 
4 Your friend Ney,’ he observed to Kleber, * knows 
how to spare the blood of his countrymen.’ ” 

Of the calm intrepidity of Ney, many instances 
are given in these memoirs : but they are scattered 
at random, and often out of place . — 

“ Calm amid showers of grape-shot, unmoved by 
the most terrific discharges of artillery, by the ba& 
which dealt death and destruction around him, Nev 
appeared unconscious of the danger, — he seemed as 
it he bore o charmed life. This calm rashness, 
which twenty yean of peril did not overcome, gave 
to his mind that freedom of thought, that prompti- 
tude of decision and execution so necessary amtd 
the complicated manoeuvres of war and battle. 
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Phis surprised the officers under his command, 
till more than that courage of action in which they 
II shared. One of the latter, a man of tried valour, 
sked him one day if he hnd ever been afrnid ; thus 
iimming up in a single word that profound indif- 
?renec to danger, that forgetfulness of death, that 
msion of mind, and that mental labour so neces- 
iry to a general-in-chief upon the field of battle, 
I never had time,’ was the Marshal's reply. 

“This indifference, however, did not prevent 
im from noticing in others, those slight shades of 
eakness from which very few soldiers are wholly 
tempt An officer was one day making a report to 
m ; a cannon ball passed so close to them, that 
;e officer bent his head as if by instinct to avoid 
: nevertheless, he continued His report without 
Graying any emotion. * Very well,' said the Mar- 
al ; 4 but another time don’t moke so low a bow.’ ” 
As he arose in fame, he began to appear not only 
the friend of the soldier, but nlso of the people 
hose country the army in which he served, occu- 
sd : he repressed exactions, and refused to parti- 
pate in that system of plunder which disgraced 
hers. Of this high feeling, there are many in- 
mces— the following not the worst : — 

“General Ney having taken Eberfeld, whose 
inufactures of steel had rendered it opulent, the 
igistrates, dreading its occupation, offered him a 
•ge sum of money if he would maintain the strict- 
discipline among his soldiers. 4 Yes,* he replied, 
thankfully accept the conditions you offer; not, 
wever, for myself, for 1 want not your money — 
t for my soldiers, who are in want of everything. 
iey are destitute of clothing and shoes. Employ 
> money you offer me in providing them with 
se necessaries, and I promise you they shall give I 
l no reason to complain.’ The magistrates, in [ 
prise, readily subscribed to these terms. Under | 
lilar circumstances, Turenne evinced the same 
interestedness. But Turenne belonged to a rich 
I noble family, and Ney was very poor ,* never- 
less, the action of the former is trumpeted forth , 
every one,— that of the latter, forgotten. Such 
vorldly justice — such the even-handed dislribu- 
i of lame.” 

'he earliest frinndsof Ney, were Klebernnd Mar- 
u — they both perished early, one in Egypt nnd the 
?r in Germany, and both too soon for their coun- 
they were the artificers of their own fortunes — 
r became what their own deeds made them, 
though numbered by noble emigrants among 
vulgar plebeian race, they appear to have been 
le and high-soulcd: here are their portraits in 
II:— 

Theso were Marceau and Kleber; — the one 
t, delicately formed, and in the spring of life; 
other tall, strong, and of heroic stature. Both, 
er this contrast of form nnd appearance, display- 
qual ardour and ability; both had won laurels 
ie field of battle, nnd both had already given 
fs of those great military talents which they a f- 
ards more fully developed.” 
e have already said, that tfiese Memoirs are 
iont in arrangement : the passage which relates 
Kleber and Ney became acquainted, should 
found an earlier place. 

It the end of July 1794, soon after the battle of 
rus and the taking of Mon«, Kleber. still ex- 
by his victory, was preparing to follow it up. 
Austrian army was at some distance from him. 
ous to reconnoitre its position, he set out with 
cort picket, and on the road entered into con- 
tion with the officer who commanded it He 
io pleased with the clear and judicious obser- 
ns of the latter, that he determined to appoint 
a his staff Pajol, aide-de-camp to Klelier, deli- 
I the order of appointment to this officer, who 
d out to be Ney.” 

ter great warriors began to distinguish them- 
seum- — Vol. XXIII. 
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selves in conducting the war into the heart of Ger- 
many : Scheror ana Jourdan united themselves to 
Kleber in the campaign of 1794 — the van was led 
by one whose high fortune has survived till now, 
and is likely to continue: — 

44 Bemadotte led the van. This officer had been 
recently promoted to the rank of General; he com- 
bined with the courage which characterized the 
army of Sambre-et-Meuse, an experience seldom 
found at that period in the French ranks. He had 
been a soldier from the age of fourteen; had seen 
service in America os well as in Europe ; and had 
evinced on the banks of the Delaware, as he then 
did on the Sambre, that eagle eye, and velocity of 
manoeuvre, which few of his colleagues then possess- 
ed. He added to the ascendency which the habit of 
warfare had given him, many qualities not less pre- 
cious in a soldier. He was enterprising, intrepid, 
and as ardent in action as in the expression of his 
opinions. His enthusiasm delighted the men under 
his command ; his fine soldierlike appearance, and 
his confidence, warmed their imaginations. There 
was nothing too difficult for them when led on by 
him — nothing they would not undertake at his bid- 
ding. But everything has its limits; valour even 
meets with obstacles which it cannot overcome.” 

The invading nrmy, having crushed that of the 
veteran Clairfayl was now divided: Kleber became 
solicitous of retaining Ney, and for this purpose in- 
voked the aid of Gillet, a representative as well os a 
leader — it was given in these remarkable words : — 

44 4 1 know them all extremely well,’ he wrote to - 
his colleague, 4 and have seen them in actual ser- 
vice. They belong to a good nnd energetic school, 
by whose precepts they have profited. They display 
great zeal, and I urgently recommend them to your 
notice. It is but justice to these brave young men. 
As for Ney, you will determine whether or not he 
is to remain with Kleber. For my own part, ] think 
he would be very useful in the nrmy before Mny- 
ence. He is a distinguishes! officer; and is neces- 
sary to our large body of Cavalry. Men of bis 
stamp are not common/” 

The war continued, nnd Ney hnd many opportu- 
nities of showing his daring and fiery promptitude of 
soul: he had also an opportunity ol refusing the 
rank of general of brigade, which Kleber, on admi- 
rable judge, attempted in vain to persuade him he 
deserved. At length, in that campaign concerted 
by Carnot, in which Napoleon was to lead his con- 
quering army into Germany, and, uniting with Mo- 
reau, advance upon Vienna, the genius of Ney be- 
came so conspicuous, that Kleber rode up to him, 
on his return f rom the capture of the fortress of 
Forcheim.and, in the presence of his soldiers, com- 
plimented him on his success — the passage is re- 
markable : — 

“In the presence of his men, he said the most 
flattering things respecting his activity and courage; 
and suddenly interrupting himself, he added : 4 But 
I shall not compliment you upon your modesty; be- 
cause when carried too far, it ceases to be a good 
quality. In sura, you may receive my declaration 
ns you please, but my mind is made up, and 1 insist 
upon vour being General of Brigade.’ 

“The chasseurs clopped their hands in applause, 
and the officers warmly expressed their satisfaction 
at the general's determination. Ney alone remained 
thoughtful. Ho seemed still in doubt whether ho 
should nccept a promotion which he had already 
declined, and he uttered not a word. 

44 4 Well !’ said Kleber in the kindest manner, ‘you 
appear very much grieved nnd confused; but the 
Austrians are there waiting foryou; go and vent your 
ill humour upon them. As for me, 1 shall acquaint 
the Directory with your promotion.’ 

44 He kept his word in the following terms: 

44 4 Adjutant-general Ney, in this and the preced- 
ing campaigns, has given numerous proofs of talent, 
No. 13&— 3 Q 
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seal and intrepidity; but he surpassed even him- moire. The star of Napoleon was no sooner in tfef 
self in the battle which took place yesterday, and ascendant than Ney began to perceive and tewfe 
he had two horses killed under him. change which that great master spirit was wartHg 

‘“I have thought myself justified in promoting in the destinies of France. The enthusiasm atw* 
h : m, upon the field of battle, to the rank of general the Conqueror ofltnly was all “inverse!: 
of brigade. A commission of this grade was for- rals offered to resign their armies that he might 

warded to him eighteen months ago, but his modesty (them. Moreau, it was publicly credited, 

did not allow him then to accept it. By confirming - marry one of Napoleon's sisters ; and generate art 
this promotion, Citizens Directors, you will perlorm legislators alike crowded the levee ot onewhuceaH 
a striking act of your justice.’ ” J appreciate the merits of both. Ney saw the charge 

The van of the army was now committed to this in the domestic, as well os public, stateof the sa- 
in tre pi d general ; he was under the eye, not only of tion ; he rejoiced In the return of order, but, as a re- 
Kleber, but of Jourdan and Moreau. The commis- publican, he was troubled with many fears, 
sion of general of brigade came from the Directory “ Ney at length began to share in the same item 
to Jourdan, who enclosed it to Ney, with a note and hopes. He perceived that every day see* 
which shows how widely his merits were felt: — ferocious order, or some petty tyra nny wa s rap - 

“ I enclose you General, your commission of gene- j pressed. As a substitute for the forced loan, asiigfet 
ml of brigade, which 1 have just received from the tax had been imposed, and the hostage* aet * 
War minister. Government has thus discharged liberty. Each individual Frenchman could new 
the debt which it owed to one of its worthiest and marry, and work for his livelihood m anv 
most zealous servants ; and it has only done justice he thought proper. No man had now to dresd tM 
to the talents and courage of which you daily give interference of a free agent of the Directory : : itwu 
fresh proofs. Accept my sincere congratulation, no longer neCfessary to sever the ties of his dearwt 


Health and fraternity. 

“Jourdan. 

“ Head-quarters, Herebruck, 28th Thermidor, 
Year IV. (15th August, 1796.”) 


affections, or submit to prescribed hours of restart 
sleep: in fine, civil liberty remained unshackled 
Nevertheless the power of government having be- 
come concentrated, it had encroached upon eertas 


These memoirs will be useful to the biographer rights; and men do not readily foreco fraiwW 
and the historian,— they will, likewise, be useful to which they have already enjoyed. The privileges 
the soldier; they will show the latter that great of the city were reduced, and elections weiero 
success can only be achieved by high talents, and longer direct. The representative* voted, but did 
that high talents are next to useless, unless united not debate the laws they passed. The tribune had 
with the art of communicating to the nrmy the en- long been considered a safeguard to liberty; bk 
thusiasm and courage which distinguish the leader. Ney, who till now had cared only lor wan ad 
In these high qualities almost all the great French battles, saw with regret that it was reduced Id a- 
marelmls shared,— they were modest, obedient, per- lence. 

severing, and brave. We have met with little “Other acts displeased him still more. The law 
in history w’hich pleases us more than ihe follow ing | which excluded the nobles from public 
Ietter frmn Jourdan, resigning the command of his mpnts, hail been repealed ; and individuals who had 
' been banished for crimes against freedom, were arf- 


victonous army : — 


“ * During five years,’ Jourdan wrote to the Direc- mitted into the Senate. Soldiers, though they cts 
tory, ‘I have served the republic in different ranks, little about theories, are extremely susceptible oe- J 
an I I have neglected nothing in my power for the corning the choice of men appointed to put the* 
fulfilment of my duties. I know not ’by what chance theories into practice; and the troops therefore tell 
I was raised to the rank of general of brigade, and some mistrust at the appointment of individual 
successively to that of general-in-chief. 1 never so who had shown themselves hostile to free imsc.- 
licited such promotion^ and 1 have always declared tions. Ney wasan enemy to oppression, and week! 
that I was not qualified lor such an important office neither perpetuate nor extend it; but be »«si*I 
as the latter. Having, however, been forced under enter into no pact with the emigrants. snB !« 
peculiar circumstances to accept it. I have worked would he suffer them to command those by wise 
day and night to acquire military knowledge, and they had been conquered. Like Moreau am kte* 
have endeavoured to make up for want of ex- donald, Lefebvre had concurred in the estahfoH- 
perience by the greatest activity. If my endeavours ment of the Consulate ; and to him Ney confide* 
nave not always been successful, I have at least his fears, asking him with a sort of bitterness, if 
done all in mv power to make them so. I have brave soldiers of the army of Sambre-et-Meoee wers 
been supported in the toilsome career I have run, to become a prey to intrigue, and be delixered sp 
by my earnest love of freedom. I have ever proved to those whom they had defeated in battle? In tis 
mvself a friend to order, and an obedient slave to letter, Ney showed that his heart was lacerated, sod 
the law. The feelings of my heart have led me to Lefebvre hastened to apply balm to the wound 
command by the confidence of friendship; and from “ ‘ No, my dear Ney,’ he replied ; ‘ times a w tr 
the moment I perceived that these feelings were tered, places are no longer bestowed by intngw. 
not reciprocal, I did not hesitate to sacrifice my mi- and every personal consideration must now yield e> 
litary renown, and my personal interest, by demand- the public good. Do not believe, then, all that ■ 
ing my recall. 1 never lx- longed to any faction; told you about the government, which, you may br 
and wnonever any internal commotion has occurred assured, is wholly devoted to those who, like rm, 
in the republic, being too far off to be able to anpre- have rendered eminent services to your coowtt 
ciate its causes, I have always calmly awaiteo the You see a proof of it in the confidence I have e^ 
result, occupying my mind only with the means of tained ; and anolher, in the appointment of Mwticr 
defeating the foreign enemies of my country. Such, who was totally unknown here, to the commarai *;i 
Citizens Directors, has been mv military conduct ; if | the 17th division. Be not therefore uneasy 
you think it merits your approbation, I should be longer, and depend upon it, my dear Ney. that as 

proud to receive an iniimation of it.” will go on well. 

We must break off: our quotations show how “• Health and Friendship, Lefebvi£’“ 
much we are pleased with these volumes. In our * 

next number we shall cive more extracts, and soy Napoleon soon found out the way of soothing 

something of the remainder of the career of the democratic temper of his bravest officers : they ! 
“ bravest of the brave.” dom murmured on promotion; and. when Ney re- 

turned from leading the van of the army ot & 
second notice. North, he found that Bonaparte was ready to boot 

We resume our notice of tbeso interesting Me* him to the height of his deserts. There was mod 
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Jideed, about Ney which Napoleon could not avoid 
iking: his presence of mind, his great bravery, his 
ove of his soldiers, his desire to see the good and 
he courageous promoted, and his scorn and detesta- 
ion of whatever was mean and selfish, were all 
x>ints which, as a man, the First Consul would 
laturally admire ; while, as a politician, he would 
tee in him an armed right hand, which promised 
ronquests and glory. Nor was Ney insensible of 
he uncommon merits of his new master: he spoke 
•f him always as the first of leaders and the best 
•f men, — they were soon to be more closely ac- 
iuainted. 

“The First Consul was not insensible to Ney’s 
ood opinion, and, whether from regard or from 
olicy, determined to attach that general to his per- 
an. Madame Bonaparte approved of this resol u- 
on, and wished to concur in effecting it. She had 
ecourse to those means which a woman knows so 
veil how to employ, and called love to her aid. 
•he brought about an attachment between Ney and 
young female favourite of hers, and wound up the 
>mance with the marriage of the lovers. Madame 
iouis Bonaparte had a friend of her childhood 
anted Mademoiselle Auguie, a lovely and amiable j 
ini, whose misfortunes rendered her still more in- 
vesting. She was the daughter of a former re- j 
eiver-general, whose fortune had been greatly re- 
tired by the revolution. She had seen her lather 
irown into a dungeon, and her mother, condemned 
» captivity by the same sentence, elude it at thej 
wt of her life, in the hope of preserving from the 
lflian graspof her persecutors a last resource for her 
lildren. 

“Josephine w ms desirous of promoting the happi- 
»s of a soldier whose future renown she foresaw', 
the same time that she procured for her young 
iend the brilliant and honourable rank in society 
which this interesting girl was entitled, and which 
ey’s military rank, and the high respectability of 
a character, were calculated to secure for her. 
isephine therefore gave Ney a letter of introduc- 
>11, enclosed in the following note, as grateful to 
s own feelings as it was flattering to the family to 
horn it was addressed. 

“ • I encloseyou, General, the letter which you 
quested for Citizen Auguie. May I beg that you 
ill read it. I have not mentioned in it all the good 
bich I know and think of you ; for 1 would leave 
is amiable family the satisfaction of discovering 
ur good qualities themselves. But I here repeat 
3 assurance of the interest which both Bonaparte 
d 1 take in this marriage, and of the satisfaction 
lich Bonaparte will feel in promoting the happi- 
*s of two persons towards whom he entertains 
ry particular feelings of regard and esteem. I 
ire with him in this double feeling. 

“‘Lapagerie Bonaparte.’ 

• Ney was delighted with these prospects of do- 
tstic happiness ; for the young lady was as ele- 
nt and accomplished in mind as she was beautiful 
person, and preparations were soon made for the 
adding. In spite of Ney’s success in his profes- 
n, and the commands which he held during six 
irs of warfare, his private fortune was but tri- 
»g ; for he possessed only a small estate, whose 
us did not exceed eighty thousand francs. This 
a singular in a general officer of th^ van-guard, 
t it was not less true. He therefore trusted for 
tire means to his talents in his profession; — the 
rid knows how the trust was redeemed. 

• With the wreck of his fortune, M. Auguie, his 
'ier-in-law, had purchased the chateau of Grig- 
i ; there the marriage was celebrated. 

• In the village dwelt an old couple, who had been 
rried half a century; Ney clothed them, and 
de them receive their secondt nuptial benedic- 


In France, when a couple has spent half a cen- 
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tion on the same day, and at the same altar with 
himself and his young bride ; thus marking his own 
marriage by an act of benevolence. ‘These old 
people? he observed, ‘ will recall to my mind the 
meanness of my own origin ; and this renewal of 
their long union will prove oi happy augury for my 
own.’ 

“The thought was the emanation of a noble 
mind, but the presage which it expressed was un- 
happily not to be accomplished.” 

By stratagems such as we have quoted, Napoleon 
united his fortunes with the intrepid Ney, with the 
impetuous Murat, and other soldiers hardly less 
distinguished. We cannot, however, help ob- 
serving, that as soon as Bonaparte had attained su- 
preme power, all the simple single-heartedness of 
the republican generals was gone: we have no 
longer communications made to the executive power, 
like those of Jourdan, Joubert, and Hoche; and 
though we are, from time to time, delighted with 
traits of individual kindness of heart, and devotion 
to the cause of France, displayed by Ney and others, 
it is plnin they felt that they had got a master who 
enjoyed a power which he was resolved to keep. 
The character of Hoche is not yet understood in 
England : he had much of tho old Roman in him ; 
had great talents, great military skill, and, under & 
plain exterior and shepherd-like simplicity of man- 
ners, concealed the most boundless ambition. Hia 
letter to the Directory cannot but be, even now, 
read with lively interest : — 

“Numerous complaints have been made and re- 
peated to the Directory, against the French admin- 
istrations established in the country occupied by the 
army, and which is not united to France. All the 
soldiers of the army loudly accuse these administra- 
tions as the cause of the famine against which it is 
forced to contend, if not in the seat of abundance, 
at least in a country not wholly unprovided with 
food. Would it not be advisable to abolish these 
administrations, which, supposing them composed 
of the most honest persons in the world, are an im- 
mense expense to the country, without being in any- 
wise useful ?— for most of the commissories who 
compose them are ignorant of the language of the 
country, and, as foreigners, have no knowledge of 
its productions, nor of the private fortunes of its in- 
habitants. Is it not, moreover, to be feared that 
these commissaries, whose manners, tastes, and 
habits cannot resemble those of the population in- 
habiting the banks of the Rhine, should by inju- 
dicious exaggeration, and false political or adminis- 
trative principles, disgust the latter with the French 
revolution, and the republican form of government? 

“ Would it not be better and more useful to re- 
store to the inhabitants of the territories occupied 
by the army of Sambre-et-Meuse, their natural ad- 
ministrators the bailies ? — and the ecclesiastical es- 
tates to the management of the chapters ? Economy 
alone seems to call for this measure, which policy 
will not disavow. Who shall say that it will not 
bring back to the republic those affections which 
the rudeness and the errors of the French adminis- 
trators have alienated ? The man who is called to 
the management of public affairs in his birthplace, 
is acquainted with the private means of each of his 
fellow-citizens, and he makes each share, in due 
and equitable proportion, the common burden im- 
posed upon the country. Experience has proved 
that a chapter which, when its revenues were ad- 
ministered by its monks, could provide subsistence 
for ten thousand men, can now scarcely feed six or 
eight hundred. The abbey of Closterbock, near 
Ooblentz, is an instance of this : — and let not this 
difference be attributed to the constant presence of 
armies, and to exhaustion : improper administration 

fury in the joys of wedded life, the nuptial bene- 
diction is renewed. 
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of the property is alone thecausyof it Let the 
most enlightened men of the army be consulted on 
this head : Jourdan, Joubert, Kleber, Lefebvre, &c. 
It would therefore seem advisable to restore to these 
countries their administrations, their civil tribunals, 
their magistrates, and their own customs. Let the 
chief cornmissaire-ordonnateur, or his subordinates, 
under the inspection of the general-in-chief, make 
the demands of corn, cattle, horses, and generally ol 
all things required by the defenders of the state. 

“ But, it may be said, are you not going back- 
ward 1 will not public spirit be destroyed in the 
country ? and if the territory should remain attached 
to France, will not hatred of the republican name 
remain deeply implanted there? Experience ought 
to have counteracted our desire to municipalize 
Europe. Moreover, I deny that the inhabitants can 
ever hate us more than they do at present ; and in 
the suppiwition that a treaty of peace were to leave 
us strictly the left bank for our limits. I doubt the 
expedient of establishing the constitutional regime 
in the Palatinate, the Iiundstruck, the Archbishopric 
of Treves, the Duchy of Berg, &c. No people can 
become republicans in a day, and they wno pur- 
chase freedom at so high a price seldom love it, 
after being accustomed under a monarch to pay no 
taxes, or at least scarcely any. Therefore, before 
we ascertain whether our opinions may become 
those of the Germans, from whom nature has formed 
us so different, let us wage war at their cost, since 
their sovereign forces us to make war. You are 
not going backwards. When you introduced laws 
into the conquered territories, which could take 
place only after peace, it would then be time to 
send commissioners thither; and as they would 
then have no exactions to make, they would no 
doubt succeed if they conducted themselves with 
prudence ” 

The life of Ney, from the moment of his marriage 
till the fatal hour in which he laid down his arms 
and became a victim, is written in that of Napo- 
leon : his wonderful exploits and hairbreadth es- 
capes, in the Russian expedition, are almost with- 
out parallel. Ho had all the impetuous valour of 
Murat, with ten times his coolness, and twenty times 
his talents. His name will live so long as bravery 
and military skill are in request with the world. 
We must, however, break off for tho present. 


From the some. 

Documents relating to the Voyage recently undertaken 
by the ship Amherst . to the North-East Coast of 
China Ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed, June 19, lo33. 

The voyage of the ship Amherst was undertaken 
by the command of the President and Select Com- 
mittee of Supercargoes at Canton, without the pre- 
vious sanction of the Court of Directors at home. 
The servants of the Company, weary of yielding to 
the miserable creatures that domineer m Canton, 
resolved, if possible, to discover some new channel 
of trade ; ana, we regret to find this eftort stigmatized 
in the despatch of the Directors, as “a departure 
from those sound principles which mature expe- 
rience has convinced them form the only secure 
basis upon which our intercourse with that peculiar 
people can be advantageously maintained." Tho 
peculiarity is, simply, that the Chinese government 
is at once feeble and arrogant; that it has been 
long accustomed to heap contumelies on the fo- 
reigners who trade to Canton ; and the submission 
to such indignities almost justifies its insolence. 

We have two accounts of this voyage, one by the 
Rev. Mr. Gutzlaff, who acted as interpreter, and 
the other by Captain Lindsay ; both narratives give 


us, for the most part, only general results. Anxiet? 
to trade was, on most occasions, displayed by the 
people, while the Mandarins uniformly rented sU 
such attempts; but it seemed on the whole, that t 
vigorous effort to open commercial intercourse, if 
supported by such a naval force as would ensore 
respect for the British name, could scarcely foil of 
succeeding. Captain Lindsay, however, seemed so 
consider his immediate success as hopeless, sod 
turned from China to the dependent kingdom of 
Corea. 

Perhaps no maritime country in the world is lea 
known to Europeans than the Corean peninsula; 
the only accounts hitherto attainable were, the naro- 
live of some Dutchmen who were shipwrecked cq 
the coast ; a loose and slovenly account, drawn up 
by the Jesuits ; to which, within the last few 
months, has been added, a translation of the Japa- 
nese description of Corea, Jesso, and Loo-choo. by 
the celebrated Klaproth. This work has been pub- 
lished by the Oriental Translation Fund, and issues 
many accounts, one of the most curious work® m 
their collection ; the Chinese description of Cores 
is subjoined to the Japanese, and, from both, s pretty 
accurate notion may be formed, not merely of the 
geography, but also of the political condition of the 
country. The. following narrative shows that tiw 
Coreans have a full share of the Chinese jealoow of 
strangers 

“ By day-break on the morning of the 18ih we 
landed, and proceeded towards a village about t 
mile inland. We were soon met by several persons, 
to whom I showed a paper, previously written, stat- 
ing that we were natives of England, their goce 
f riends, and bearers of a letter and presents to tbe 
King of Corea; that we now wished to see snt 
mandarin, to consult with him, and moreover, 
wished to purchase fresh provisions of various sorb. 
This at first appeared satisfactory ; but as we ap- 
proached towards the village, numerous partis 
came flocking out to meet us, among whom were 
many decently-dressed persons, wearing the pecubw 
broad-brimmed hats described in Captain HalTi 
voyage. I showed the paper to each party as they 
advanced, and there was evidently some aiflerave 
of opinion among them as to the way we were to 
be treated; all, however, appeared adverse tom 
entering the village. Among them was one ssws 
who came hurrying down with a match-lock ia ha 
hand, and a lighted match. He came straight to me 
in a bold unconcerned manner; but when T showed 
him the written paper, he took me by the arm in t 
friendly way, motioning me to at down on • 
bank. But feeling desirous, if possible, to go Is foe 
village while the friendly feeling of the natives 
lasted, I proceeded without paying any attention as 
his intimation, and we advanced unmolested to a 
small hut, about 200 yards from the village. Hm 
indications, which we could not nusundentaad 
were given that we must go no further. A crow 
formed themselves in a row to bar our pragma; 
and several came and took me rudely by tbe are. 
motioning us to sit down on a mat. Two of th* 
seniors now came and sat down, while a secretary ; 
unfolded a piece of paper, and, at the directfoo of 
one of them, wrote in reply to our paper, ‘That as ! 
nothing whatever in the shape of provisions conk 
he obtained here, we had better instantly depart, 
and that by going to the north, about 30 le. we 
might meet with a mandarin to communicate with 
A conversation of some length ensued, all earned 
on in writing. They requested to be told the eta- 
tents of the letter to the King, which I said coaai 
only be communicated to a mandarin of rank: I 
therefore requested one might be sent for. Alnx* 
all their sentences terminated with a request th* 
we would instantly be gone. During the durance 
some difference of opinion appeared to prevail, sac 
much loud conversation ; but finally the party b» 
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tile to us got the complete ascendancy, one man 
having the audacity to write, ‘If you do not in- 
stantly depart, soldiers shall be sent for to decapi- 
tate you to which he afterwards added, ‘ Begone, 
or a great change will take place ; your life and 
death is uncertain.’ In reply to this insolent inti- 
mation, Mr. GutzlafT wrote, ‘Who are you? and 
what authority do you possess to use such insolent 
language ? Your King, did he know it, would in- 
flict severe punishment on you for thus treating us, 
who arc his friends.' This seemed- to alarm the 
whole party, who, however, continued by signs ur- 
gently to entreat our departure.” 

Captain Lindsay’s firm conduct in his interview 
with the Corean chiefs, was judiciously calculated 
to inspire them with respect lor the English : — 

“ A little belore four Mr. GulzlafF and myself, 
with Mr. Simpson and Mr. Stephens, stnrted in the 
long-boat, accompanied by our two friends, who, 
however, as the time approached, gave evident 
signs that they were not quite at ease. We went 
to the village, which is the temporary residence of 
the chiefs, and landed on the beach among about 
fifty wild-looking Coreans, several of whom per- 
formed the throat-cutting ceremony, and evidently 
showed they wished us away. Yang-yih had also 
quite lost his vivacity, and wrote with a pencil, that 
the chiefs had gone out, and we had better come 
to-morrow. This intimation was now too late, and 
1 was determined to see the thing fairly out, so we 
walked unarmed straight up to one of the alleys of 
the village, which is surrounded with a thick 
wattled fence twelve feet high, so that no houses 
can be seen. As we approached we heard the 
sound of trumpets, and saw two soldiers (who are 
distinguished by a blue dress, felt hat. with red tuft 
of hair hanging from it), marching down the lane, 
blowing with all their might. They emerged just 
as we approached, and keeping close together 
abreast, so as to block the passage, they blew a tre- 
mendous blast at us. We stopped and stared with 
astonishment, but in half a minute we saw the old 
chief and Kin coming down the lane on open arm- 
chairs carried by four bearers. Le was seated on a 
tiger-skin, and made a most picturesque figure. 
The trumpeters now marched forward, ana we 
staid looking on to see what was to happen next. 
Qn approaching us, both the chiefs got out of their 
chairs and saluted us with politeness, at the same 
time pointing to the beach, where more than tw enty 
people were at work raising a shed on poles. We 
explained that coming on public business we ex- 
pected to be invited into a public office to deliver 
our document in a respectable manner, but the 
chiefs again pointed to the shed, and after speaking 
to our two friends, got into their chairs again, and 
proceeded to the beach, with two trumpeters be- 
fore, two behind, and four or five more soldiers, 
none of whom carried arms. Our two friends now 
tried by signs and taking our arms to induce us to 
follow the chiefs, but we expressed our dissatisfac- 
tion at this mode of reception, and while Mi. Gutz- 
laff was writing, I gradually, without violence, 
forced my way through about ten natives at the en- 
trance of the lane, and entered the open space be- 
fore a house, where was a commodious covered 
verandah outBide. I now pointed to this, and seat- 
ing myself, explained that we would be well satis- 
fied there. A9 I entered, a loud yell was set up by 
several people, and one of the soldiers ran down to 
inform the chiefs of what was going on. In a 
couple of minutes another yell was raised, and 
looking out to see what was the cause, we saw four 
soldiers running along the beach towards us, and 
two of them each seized on a man with a large hat, 
which the first took of T, and then ran off again, 
dragging their victim between them, as quick as 
they could run. The chiefs were seated on their 
chain on men’! shoulders, close to the shed. On 


the culprits arriving, they were first made to kneel 
before the chiefs and then laid down, and while 
one man removed their lower garments, another 
brought a long paddle, and one stood over each, in 
readiness to inflict summary punishment 

“ We in the meanwhile had followed to the spot 
to &ee what was to happen, and arrived just as the 
unishment was about to be inflicted. I could not, 
owever, tamely look on and see perfectly innocent 
persons punished for my own act, so I went straight 
to the soldier, who was in the act of striking, and 
stopping the uplifted blow, motioned him to stand 
aside ; one of the crew, a stout negro, did the some 
to the other, and as the fellow did not seem inclined 
so quietly to submit to his authority, he in a mo- 
ment wrested the paddle out of his hand and threw 
it to a distance. A crowd of more than 200 people 
had assembled round the chiefs, who sat raised up 
among them in their open chairs, and appeared 
much troubled in mind. In the meanwhile Mr. 
GutzlafT had written a few words, saying that ?f 
these men were punished for our acts, we would 
instantly return *to the ship and quit the country. 
They consulted for half a minute, and then old Le 
directed the prisoners to be liberated, and they 
scampered off as quick as their legs could carry 
them. 

“The chiefs now descended from their chairs, 
and entered the shed, inviting us to follow them : 
mats were spread, with tiger-skins laid over them. 
A short conversation by signs having been carried 
on, in which we intimated our discontent at this 
reception, Le wrote requesting that the letter should 
be delivered, and I, without waiting to reflect, drew 
it out, and placed it in his hands. A moment’s 
thought reminded me that I had made a great mis- 
take, and that if we wished to be invited into the 
village, it could only be done by refusing to deliver 
the document under a shed. It was now, however, 
loo late; but on being requested to direct the pre- 
sents to be brought out of the boat, 1 saw and 
profited by the opportunity to retrieve my error in 
diplomacy. ‘ No,’ said 1 ; ‘ presents to the King of 
Corea cannot be delivered in such a disrespectful 
way : if you have no respect for us, that you treat 
us thus, I think that which is due to your own 
Sovereign w'ould show you that a letter and pre- 
sents should not be delivered under a miserable 
shed.’ They seemed much puzzled, and answered 
* It is our law's which prohibit it.’ * Then,’ said I, 

4 the presents must accompany the letter ; I shall 
take it back.’ This mode succeeded perfectly, as 
they evidently were very anxious that the letter and 
presents should be delivered. They first tried to 
soften us by expressing the high respect they enter- 
tained for us and our honourable nation. Then it 
was proposed that only Mr. GutzlafT and myself 
should accompany them, and we should be invited 
to a house. I said, if Messrs. Simpson and Stephens 
were included, I was satisfied ; and this was agreed 
to, and a message sent to prepare a house to receive 
us. Wine, or rather a spirit resembling once-dis- 
tilled whiskey, was handed round. The chiefs 
were served first, which appears not to imply any 
incivility, as I observed tne same in our host at 
Lok-taon, who was a simple villager.” 

The letter and presents, though received, were 
not sent forward to the King, or, if they were, his 
Majesty declined their acceptance. The latter we 
believe to be the more probable conjecture, from 
the length of time that elapsed from tneir being re- 
ceived by the chiefs to their being returned. The 
Corean chiefs expressed great regret at the manner 
in which the negotiations between them and Captain 
Lindsay terminated ; his conjecture, that Chinese 
interference determined the result, is, probably, well 
founded. 

“ I inquired if there were any Chinese about the 
court; he answered that there were a few it is 
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not therefore improbable that their intervention 
may have induced the King thus to disclaim all in- 
tercourse with us. In speaking about the ancient 
history of Corea, I mentioned an anecdote as a 
proof that his country was really independent of 
China. At the commencement of the Tartar dy- 
nasty, they possessed tar more influence in Corea 
than at present, and endeavoured to compel them 
to shave their heads and adopt the Tartar dress. 
This the Coreans resisted with much courage, and 
finally not only expelled the Chinese Tartars from 
the country, hut ravaged a great part of Leaou-tung. 
When the general read this, his eyes brightened, 
and he repeated several times with much energy, 
Kow-chee, ‘So it is.’ But he then took the pencil 
and wrote, ‘These are the atfuirs concerning the 
nation; I am ignorant of the circumstances.’ On 
my wishing to send on shore a few' enscs of liqueurs 
for himself and the other two chiefs, Kin and Le, 
he refused them with much emotion, saying, ‘ We 
treat you thus slightingly, and yet you continue to 
esteem us as friends, and honour us with gifts! Ko- 
seih, ko-seih (Have pity, have pity !)’ and on one oc- 
casion ho was almost moved to tears. On finally 
parting we assured him that however much we felt 
aggrieved by the conduct of his government, we 
should always entertain the kindest recollection of 
himself, and also of Kin and Le, both of whom had 
always been friendly and civil to us, though they 
were men of a very inferior stamp to the general, 
who we could not help feeling deserved a better 
fate than to pass his life among the suspicious and 
half-civilized Coreans.” 

From Corea the Amherst proceeded to the Loo- 
choo Islands, where all efforts to open trade equally 
failed. Thence Captain Lindsay returned to Can- 
ton, fully persuaded that, though his voyage may be 
regarded on the whole as a failure, yet, that success 
will assuredly crown the exertions of the adven- 
turers who follow in his track. We cannot trust 
ourselves with comment on the harsh censure 
which the Directors, in their wisdom, have pleased 
to pronounce on the plan and conduct of this voy- 
age; but we must say, that we shall see with 
pleasure the guardianship of British honourin China 
intrusted to persons possessing sufficient courage to 
despise the impotent wrath of the Mandarins and 
Hong merchants of Canton. 


From the same. 

A memoir oj the Life of William Livingston, Mem- 
ber of Congress, Delegate of the Federal Conven- 
tion in 1787, and Governor of the State of New 
Jersey. By Thoodore Sedgwick, Jun. New 
York, Harper ; London, O. Rich. 

William Livingston, descended from the Li- 
vingstons of Ancram in Scotland, is well known 
to tne world as one of the founders of the Ame- 
rican Republic, and to his country as a poet, 
politician, orator, legislator, and general; he 
was more, he was a good and devout man, a 
lover of toleration, a promoter of universal cha- 
rity, and one who desired to see slavery of all 
kinds extinguished. He was born at Albany, 
in the province of New York, in November, 
1723; he studied the law, ana acquired such 
knowledge in civil jurisprudence that he became 
eminent when very young, and was employed 
whenever the rights of his fellow citizens nad 
to be defended. His extensive scholarship, and 
his readiness of reply, together with snatches 
of his poetry, which spread themselves over the 
States, introduced him to some of those emi- 
nent persons who perceived at a distance the 
approaching struggle for independence, and who 
naturally looked round for aid, both of head 


and hand, against the eventful hour. Itiswe? 
known that the not undesirable event of sepa- 
ration was materially furthered by pamphkis I 
and periodicals of all kinds. The 'independcs: 
Reflector* of Livingston was at first chiefly ' 
employed in the arrangement of religious anc i 
civil matters. There is humour and nard hit- | 
ting in the confession which he makes of hi 
own creed in this work: — 1 

“ It is well known that some have represented 
me as an Atheist, others as a Deist, and a third 
sort as a Presbyterian. My creed will show 
that none have exactly hit it. For all wiuefe 
reasons, I shall cheerfully lay before you the 
articles of my faith. • • • 

“ I believe the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament, without any foreign comments «r 
human explanations but my own: for which 1 
should doubtless be honoured with martyrdom, 
did I not live in a government which restrains 
that fiery zeal which would reduce a man's bodj 
to ashes for the illumination of his understand- 
ing. 

“I believe that the word orthodox , is a hard, 
equivocal, priestly term, that has caused the ef- 
fusion of more blood than all the Roman empe- 
rors put together. 

“I believe that to defend the Christian reli- 
gion is one thing, and to knock a man on the 
head for being of a different opinion is another 
thing. I 

“ I believe that he who feareth God, and | 
worketh righteousness will be accepted of Him, 
even though he refuse to worship any man or 
order of men into the bargain. ♦ • • 

.“I believe that a man may be a good Chris- 
tian though he be of no sect in Christendom. 

“I believe that our faith, like our stomachs, 
may be overcharged, especially if we are prohi- 
bited to chew what w'e are commanded 
swallow. * + ♦ 

“I believe that the virulence of some of the 
clergy against my speculations proceeds not 
from their affection to Christianity, which is 
founded on too firm a basis to be shaken by the 
freest inouiry, and the Divine authority of which 
I sincerely believe, without receiving a farthmr 
for saying so; but from an apprehension of 
bringing into contempt their ridiculous claims 
and unreasonable pretensions, which may justl? 
tremble at the slighest scrutiny, and which 1 
believe I shall more and more pul into a panic, 
in defiance of both press and pulpit.” 

His account of the proceedings of the Jesuits 
among the Indians, 1754. is curious: — 

“In their presents to the natives, the French 
are extremely expensive, and at the same time 
fail not to awe them with proper discipline. 
The Indian castles [towns] they fortify, and 
supply with missionaries, who practise incredi- 
ble arts to convert them to popery. I shall only 
give you two instances of these pious francs 
to serve for an example. They persuade these 
people that the Virgin Mary was born at Pans, 
ana that our Saviour was crucified at London 
by the English. A French Indian coming to 
Oswego, and discoursing with some of our trad- 
ers on the subject of the Romish faith, insisted 
on its being the true religion, seeing his father 
confessor could work miracles, for that he hid 
darkened the sun by a bare word of command. 

* * * The superstitious rites and fantastic 

trumperies of popery are so agreeable to the na- 
tural genius of the aborigines, who are fond of » 
showy and mechanical religion, that the Rom- 
ish priests are much more successful in Chns- 
tiamzing (or rather papifying) them than the 
Protestant Clergy. I must not oh this occasion 
omit mentioning their canonizing a squaw by the 
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mine of St. Catharine, which piece of jesuitical | 
craft greatly endeared the Romish faith to the j 
pagans, who by that means, besides the com- 1 
mon benefit of addressing their prayers to the 
rest of the saints in the calendar, obtaining the 
supernumerary advantage of a particular advo- 
cate and intercessor of their own.” 

The ‘Independent Reflector’ haying done its 
duty was laid aside; but as the political horizon 
daraened, ‘The Whig* was started; there is a 
spirit akin to prophecy in the following extract 
from that popular paper — the date is 1769: — 

“ The day dawns in which the foundation of 
this mighty empire is to be laid, by the estab- i 
lishment of a regular American constitution. 
All that has hitherto been done, seems to be lit- 
tle besides the collection of materials for the 
construction of this glorious fabric. ’Tis time 
to put them together. The transfer of the Eu- 
ropean part of the great family is so swift, and 
our growth so vast, that before seven years roll 
over our heads, the first stone must be laid. 
Peace or war, famine or plenty, poverty or 
affluence, in a word, no circumstance, whether 
prosperous or adverse, can happen to our parent, 
nay. no conduct of hers, whether wise or im- 
prudent; no possible temper on her part, will put 
a stop to this building. * * * What an era is 

this to America ! and now loud the call to vigi- 
lance and activity! As we conduct, so will it 
fare with us and our children.” 

Livingston having achieved a moderate inde- 
pendence, seen his favourite daughter married 
to one who was soon to become eminent, John 
Jay, and being desirous of literary leisure, re- 
solved to retire to the country, ana forsake the 
stormy arena of colonial politics. 

But the quarrel with the Fnlher-land was now 
approaching, and Livingston was one of the first to 
resist the imposition of taxes without representa- 
tion ; and as the duty on ten was the matter of im- 
mediate contention, he forbade the use of the article 
in his family- His daughters, however, indulged 
in what they humorously called a cup of “ Straw- 
berry tea,” in which they made tho Chinese com- 
modity personate the American plant ; this they in- 
dustriously concealed from their father, well know- 
ing that he would not sell his birthright for a cup 
of tea. At first he doubted, os many sensible Ame- 
ricans did, of the policy of final separation; but, 
when convinced of its necessity, his conduct w r as 
decisive. These are the words in which he vindi- 
cated this step to the Assembly of New Jersey, 13 
Sept. 1776: — ! 

" ‘ Considering how long the hand of oppression 
had been stretched out against us,’ he says, ‘ reason 
and conscience must have approved the measure 
had we sooner abjured that allegiance, from which 
not only by the denial of protection, but the hostile 
assaults on our persons and properties, we were 
clearly absolved. It may, however, afford some 
consolation to every man duly regardful of the con- 
victions of his own mind, ana the honour and repu- 
tation of his country, that America deferred this 
important step till the decisive alternative of abso- 
lute submission or utter destruction, announced by 
a numerous fleet and army, had extinguished ail 
hope of obtaining justice, and that the whole con- 
tinent, save a few sell-interested individuals, were 
unanimous in the separation.’ ” 

Livingston was one of those who signed the de- 
claration of independence in 1776; it wassiened by 
some of the most accomplished scholars in the colo- 
nies. also by some who found difficulty in perform- 
ing the functions with the pen to which they were 
called. A curious letter of one of the founders is 
still preserved as a curiosity ; the sense is right, and 
the spelling wrong; the writer was an intrepid 
farmer. 

M 


Livingston lived to see not only the freedom of 
his country established, and her rising importance 
in the scale of nations, but he lived to be honoured 
widely through all the Union, and to be rewarded 
(or his labours, by the general praise of all parties : 
nor did ho grow peevish as he grew old ; on the 
contrary, he was blessed with equanimity of tem- 
per — wns happy with his children, and loved to 
write tenderly to his wife, who had been the part- 
ner of all his cares and joys. We shall give one of 
his letters. 

Trenton, 4th March, 1786. 

“ My dear, dear Susan, — Considering that for near 
a fortnight affer 1 arrived here, 1 was so indisposed, 
as scarcely to be able to hold a pen in my hand, 
and that notwithstanding my indisposition, I wrote 
you two letters before I received yours of the 27th 
February, which came to my hands this day, and 
that dunng all that time 1 was every day anxious 
in inquiring after your health from everybody that 
came from our part of the countiy, you have greatly 
distressed me by ascribing my silence to my want 
of affection for you. 

* * * * * * 

“ P.S. If I wns to live to the age of Methusalem, 

I believe I should not forget a certain flower that I 
once saw in a certain garden ; and however that 
flower may have since laded, towards the evening 
of that day, I shall always remember how it 
bloomed in the morning ; nor shall I ever love it 
the less for that decay w^iich the most beautiful 
and fragrant flowers are subject to in the course of 
nature. I repeat it in this postscript, that I love 
you most affectionately, and when I return I will 
by my attentions and assiduities give you the great- 
est demonstrations possible of the sincerity of this 
my declaration. Alter this, I hope you will not so 
far forget your friend and lover, as not to acquaint 
him as often as you conveniently can of the stole of 
your health, which I still hope and pray may be 
perfectly restored.” 

He closed his long and useful life, 25th July, 1790. 
He was averse to the tumults of life, into which h6 
was plunged, and loved his books, his fishing-rod, 
and spade— delighted in writing in maintenance of 
the freedom he had helped to achieve, and in 
praising Washington in verse — they had long been 
companions. 

“The prominent feature of Mr. Livingston’s cha- 
racter nppears to have been truth, taken in its widest 
and most ennobling sense — that truth which en- 
abled him to form a just conception of the various 
and harassing duties imposed upon him, and at the 
same time gave him the power to execute them 
rightly. 

“ His impartiality in the exercise of his office was 
of tho most absolute character. His straight-for- 
ward independence neither bent before the turbu- 
lence of public, nor yielded to the blandishments of 
private life. It would be, I believe, impossible to 
meet with n single instance, in which the constant 
importunities by which ho was urged to make ex- 
ceptions to his established rules, on the subject of 
passes, or the transportation of goods across the line, 
had the least effect. On this point, his letter-books 
furnish abundant proof. No friendship could divert 
or mislead him from a line of duty once laid down 
for himself. His nearest relatives could expect no 
greater indulgence than the most indifferent strang- 
er might claim. In his punishments, though general- 
ly long delayed, and always unwillingly inflicted, 
he wns equally unbiassed by any personal motive. 

“These qualities si rang from that love of reli- 
gion which unostentatiously, but intimately, was in- 
corporated with his whole character. With thia 
also was associated that charily, ‘ the vertical top 
of all religion,’ which is its natural growth, and 
when unchecked by false teaching, or unfortunate 
experience, its inseparable attendant Satisfied of 
the sincerity and correctness of his own faith and 
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principles, he laid little stress upon the various and 
adverse tenets of others. The harshness of his early 
writings, which would appear to form an exception 
to this, has been sufficiently accounted for in its 
proper place. His religious creed was interwoven 
witn his political belief, and he contended no less 
for civil than religious liberty. Even towards the 
Quakers, who, by a narrow construction of a benevo- 
lent dogma, held themselves bound to keep aloof 
from that struggle, in which he knew of no excuse 
for inactivity, ne shewed a wise and tolerant spirit. 
He strictly enforced the laws to which they were 
obnoxious, regarding them, however, not as a reli- 
gious sect, but as obstructing the administration, 
and by his correspondence with more than one of 
their persuasion, endeavoured so far as lay in his 
power to remove their scruples, and to win their at- 
tachment to the government.” 

This memoir is scarcely worthy of the character 
of Livingston ; it is however valuable as a collec- 
tion of materials, from which a more brief and 
more consistent Life may be extracted. The author 
feels that the difficulty of the task is not little, to 
call the dead from the grave, endow them with 
form and motion, and make them speak and act in 
strict propriety of character. We would advise the 
American scholars to doas Mr. Sedgwick has done: 
collect all the materials they can, concerning the 
lives and characters of the founders of their liberty, 
and secure them by arranging and printing. On 
some future day, a noble work may be formed out 
of them, and thus the history of their nation will be- 
gin at the beginning. 


From the Spectator. 

PROGRESS OF PUBLICATION. 

The Publishers adjourned with the Parlia- 
ment, after a season more satisfactory perhaps 
to readers than profitable to themselves. Some 
of “ the best patron's of literature” went up the 
Rhine, some down to the Lakes (but cautiously 
avoiding the Lakers) ; some rusticated in a re- 
tired village far from the hum of men ; others 
took up their quarters in a quiet and unfre- 
quented watering-place. In these days of cheap 
and expeditious travelling, the excursionist has 
Europe if he has not “ tne world before him 
where to choose;” and we believe the biblio- 
poles chose those places where they were most 
likely to avoid autnors. 

The result was, a duller Autumn than we 
have ever known. Mr. Cooper indeed, with 
the assistance of Mr. Bentley, Drought forth the 
Headsman ; and Mr. Urquhart (whose book we 
have yet to notice), stimulated by the patriotic 
motive of influencing affairs in tne East, pub- 
lished his Resources of Turkey. With these 
exceptions, the reviewer was nearly left to new 
editions, and to the various Series which ap- 
pear at their appointed times. 

There are at present some slight signs that 
this period of torpor is drawing to an end. A 
few — very few — works are appearing occasion- 
ally, like the early snowdrop after the snow 
melts away, or like a solitary bird or two 
heralding tne Spring. Besides the book of the 
week — the Autobiography of poor John Galt — 
an unwonted number of lesser stars are enlight- 
ening our sphere. 

Messrs. Smith and Elder have sent out 
Waldemar , forming the Eighth Volume of the 
Library qf Romance. It is written by Mr. 


Harrison, the author of the Tales of a Pljo- 
cian; and the scene is laid in Germany, 
the Thirty Y ears’ War. The idea is goec; 

f round unbroken, and the place and period js- 
iciously chosen. Society was st.ll in urss- 
sition-9tate; the fiery zeal of religions ectfea- ] 
siasm had not yet cooled; and the eiatew* 
and spirit of adventure consequent tpon c: 
discovery of the New World and the ptsns: 
by the Cape of Good Hope had not altegc^** 
subsided; men were still continuing to set «pe« 
the notion of El Dorados. Europe was beavar 
Germany was distracted by a worse ikss erni i 
war, ana overrun by adventurers of aB sons, 
from the Scotch Dalgetty to the Croat tad \ 
Pandour. Here was a fair field and nek mi- 1 
terials, and Mr. Harrison has endeavoured a 
make the most of them. He plunges hi* fen 
into the public events of the period, aad «e- 
nects him with the leading characters 
age. Gustavus Adolphus, Ferdinand of Assail 
Wallenstein, Pappenheim, Tilly, and .tnfea 
to say nothing of inferior p*rsonmge». *r* in- 
troduced into the story; which is varied via 
an adventure amongst banditti, and the 
auantum of love and battle. But with »L i 
tnere is something wanting. Mr. Han'.s* 
can describe or narrate, but he is not 
Walter; his scenes want life — his charaora 
want truth and force. The work appetn t 
have been hastily written; nor was there spa* 
to have evolved all that Mr. Harrison has aisfl 
at, even had he possessed the radripe*^* 
genius and taken the requisite care. 

The Elheringtons is somewhat of a wt?!t 
I t is the materials of the tract throws into ^ 
form of a religious nouvelette. The i 
the tale is, to inculcate the efficacy of prse’ 
not only for ourselves, but for others. | 
scene is laid in Ireland: the chief acton m *b I 
piece are a clergyman of the Established CtsEHt 
and the family of an Irish farmer. The 
of the story is rarer in books than in life » 
“wild young man,” an angry and •jiirit-fe'>ii 
father, a maiden loving on Through good ic 
evil report, are common occurrences, thit *■. 
meet with and mix with in the world, and pas 
by with a shrug as matters of coarse: ■*' 
which, when presented to us without 
drawbacks from sympathy that in rea! fifrt: 
generally mingled with the most distress-'; 
events, are not unimpressive. 

Reasons for Christianity is a smoothly-v^ 
ten and well-connected sketch of the iaerxs 
and principal religious events to be foaad in 
Sacred volume, intermingled with such cr. 
ments as may be necessary “ to be addnss* 
to those who, having been educated in tfefe 
lief that Christianity’ is true, require tofer* 
firmed in that belief against the argnm-rtti^ 
which it is in these aays so often asofekd 
The work, though neither acute nor professi, 
is pleasant and amiable. The tvpe and 
are good; the soberness of its dark purple Wat- 
ing is becoming; and the neatness of its 
scmble well adapts it for the family table. 3k 
Bul! of Holies Street is the accoucheur. 

The success of the Natural Lefs Lihrsr V 
given rise to an undertaking which ha? •£> ■** 
the appearance of an imitation- It » 
called the Miscellany of Natural History: uN j 
edited by Sir Thomas f)ick Lauder and Cap** | 
Brown, and illustrated by J. B. KkkL T* I 
first volume is to contain u Parrots.” and i: v 
embellished with upwards of thirty cote** j 
nlates. We cannot do better than wish it nai \ 
>e as excellent as its prototype. 
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From the same. 

PICTURES AND ARTISTS. 

Lxsus the artist has left England, for his 
native country, America; we have been told, 
with the view of settling there for the remainder 
of his life. We regret nis loss; which will be 
lensibly felt by all lovers of pictures, and ought 
to be bv the Academy, of which he was a mem- 
ber. Whatever may be the cause of this step, 
t assuredly is not want of encouragement. No 
painter has met with more, or deserved it bet- 
tor. His choice of subjects was good, and his 
reatment of them most felicitous. His pictures 
esemble the writings of his accomplished 
tountryman Washington Irving: he had the 
[uiet humour, the nice discrimination of cha- 
acter, the tact and delicacv in the management 
>f his materials, the elaborate neatness and 
inish ofstyleinnis painting, that distinguished 
he graphic descriptions ot the Sketch Book. 
..utterly, he had acquired a mannerism, the ef- 
ect of which was to substitute stiffness for 
^race and ease, quaintness for piquancy of 
tyle, crudeness ot colour and coarseness of 
tandling for chaste harmony of effect and deb- 
ate execution. Yet, thougft he did not gain 
n vigour and force what he thus lost in beauty 
nd refinement, he was falling off in manner 
nly as compared with himself. He was still 
he foremost man of his time. His famous pic- 
ures of “ Sancho before the Dutchess” — “ Sir 
toger de Coverly and the Spectator going to 
Jhurch” — “ May Day” — “ Slender and Anne 
‘age” — were only superior in their perfection 
f style to “The Dinner at Page’s House” — 
My Uncle Toby and the Widow Wadman” — 
Katherine and Petruchio” — and “ The Gros- 
enor Family.” 

One of the last things that engaged Leslie’s 
ttention, was superintending tne mezzotint, 
y Phillips, of his admirable Portrait of Walter 
fcottf — tne truest and most characteristic re- 
emblance of the poet. This is the opinion of 
!ir Walter’s family, as well as ours. We saw 
le painting again the other day, and were 
truck with the individuality of the likeness, 
nd its beautiful execution. The mezzotint 
eing of the same size as the painting, pro- 
okes a comparison that is trying to tne best 
a graving. We can only say ot it, that the 
nished proof is better tnan the one we saw 
efore, which we find was not quite completed, 
'till, it is not equal, in point of character, to 
te exquisite miniature line engraving, by Dan- 
>rth, which appeared in the Literary Souvenir 
nnr years ago. 

We have heard from good authority, that the 
toyal Academy were applied to by one of the 
leads of King’s College, to name a fit and 
roper person to be appointed Professor of 
’rawing and Painting in that institution, and 
tat the answer of the Academy was, that they 
new of no one. Here is another instance of 
te benefit which the art derives from this 
beral and enlightened corporation! They have 
sen happy in being afforded an opportunity, at 
tis time, of proving how well they deserve the 
nilding which the Government is erecting for 
tem at the public expense. 

We have been favoured with a sight of Mr. 
larding’ s water colour drawings for the Land- 
ape Annual this year, and a great treat it 
f as. The views are in the South of France, 
nd principally in Languedoc. They are very 
Museum. — VoL XXIII. 


much superior to those of last year; having 
more air and space. In these points, Mr. Har<f 
ing emulates Turner with success; in colour 
and relief of objects he is not always so felici- 
tous. His foregrounds are very rich, and the 
figures and other objects near tne eye are bril- 
liantly lighted up; which give great animation 
to the views. The scenery is Btrikingly pictur- 
esque, blending the homely character of our 
own country with some of the romantic beau- 
ties of Italy. 

The first sketches in pencil are marvellous for 
their effect, and their finished elegance of style. 
Mr. Harding is a master of the powers of black 
and white; and no one is more competent to 
instruct others in the use of the lead pencil ; 
which is the object of his forthcoming work on 
Elementary Art. We were in error in intima- 
ting that it extended to the use of water colours, 
to .which it is rather an introduction; nor will 
it be confined to landscape, though it will treat 
more particularly of foliage, ana the pictorial 
character of trees. It is intended as a grammar 
of the art, and as a preparatory work to Bur- 
net’s treatises on Composition, Light and 
Shade, and Colour. 


From the same. 
EMBELLISHMENTS OF THE ANNUALS. 

The Oriental Annual is the first iu the field; 
and its appearance at the present time, when 
the great continent of India is about to be 
thrown open to all British subjects, is most op- 
portune. The plates, twenty-five in number, 
consist of views of the scenery, architecture, 
inhabitants, and natural productions of India; 
selected principally with reference to their pic- 
turesque character. The artist, Mr. W. Darnell, 
has travelled through considerable part of Hin- 
doostan, and his drawings- are famed for their 
beauty and accuracy. There are specimens of 
almost every variety of Indian architecture. A 
stupendous minaret, called the Cuttub Minar, 
looking like a gigantic telescope, forms the 
frontispiece. The many-domed Mausoleum — 
The Mosque, with its slender minarets and light 
and lofty Moorish arches, enriched with tra- 
cery — succeed to the huge barbaric pile of a 
Temple, heaped story upon story in a pyrami- 
dal form, crowned witn architectural enrich- 
ments and rude sculpture. Then follows one 
more light and elegant, with a tapering spire; 
and another whose base is surrounded by a spa- 
cious colonnade. Many of these temples are 
near the sea, and the rocky base of one is wash- 
ed by its waves. On the roof of one mausoleum 
grow several trees, whose roots spread like ivy, 
clinging to its dome. Then there are Ghats, 
or landing-places, with their steep flights of 
steps, leading from a mosque or temple down 
to the water, where the natives perform their 
ablutions; and the hill forts, perched on the 
summit of a lofty isolated mountain. The con- 
trast between tne perfect regularity of design 
and the symmetrical poportions of some build- 
ings of Moorish architecture, with the confus- 
ed and shapeless masses of others apparently 
Hindostanee, is very striking; but all are more 
or less picturesque in effect. 

Of the scenery, the most remarkable speci- 
mens are — the view of Cape Comorin, whose 
giant head is swathed in a neckcloth of cloud; 
tne Cataracts of the Ganges, with natives wor- 
shipping at some sacred place; and the Beach 
No. 138—3 R 
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of Madras, with its dangerous breakers. There 
are portraits of a fat but vigorous-looking 
chief, with a famous pair of raustachios, and 
some mysterious scars on his nose and fore- 
head; and of the Queen of Candy, a very inte- 
resting young creature, her glossy black hair 
parted over her forehead, ana wearing a collar 
and necklaces of pearls and beads, her ears 
likewise loaded with great bunches of trinkets. 
The costume of a Hindoo female, gracefully 
bearing on her head water-jars piled one on ano- 
ther, is very becoming. A vest fitting close to 
the shape covers the bust; and a white kirtleis 
simply folded round the waist, and falls down 
to tne ankles. A scene with an alligator disput- 
ing possession of the carcass of a dead elephant 
with a flock of vultures, is a very striking pic- 
ture — half humerous, half-horrible. The Ban- 
yan tree, itself a grove, with its multitudinous 
rooted branches — and tne tall straight stems of 
the Talipat and Cocoa tree, with tneir graceful 
heads of broad feathery leaves — are also intro- 
duced: in short, some of the most characteristic 
features of Indian scenery are here brought to- 
gether. 

The plates are engraved with extreme care 
and neatness; but as works of art they are cold 
and tame. This fault does not lie with the en- 

f ravers: Mr. Danielfs style is more remarka- 
le for accuracy and smoothness than force; it 
requires the addition of colour to render it elec- 
tive; and the want of this is sensibly felt in the 
plates. The atmosphere appears too uniformly 
cool, fresh, and clear for Hindostan. It would 
have been a great improvement had the plates 
been engraved in aquatint, and coloured after- 
wards, as Mr. DanielPs other works are. In 
another volume, perhaps this will be done. 


From the same. 

THINGS AND THOUGHTS. 

POUND HEBE AND THEBE. 

Love and Mabbiaqe. — “It secerns to me,” 
saidEffie, “that though God has kindly given 
this token of blessedness to all, — or to so many 
that we may nearly say all, — without distinc- 
tion of great or humble, rich or poor, — the great 
and the lowly use themselves to the opposite 
faults. The great do not seem to think it the 
most natural thing to marry where they first 
love ; and the lowly are too ready to love. 
That is because the great have too many things 
to look to, besides love; and the lowly nave too 
few. The rich have their lighted palaces to 
bask in, as well as the sunshine; and they 
must have a host of admirers, as well as one 
bosom friend. And when the poor man finds 
that there is one bliss that no power on earth 
can shut him out from, and one that drives 
out all evils for the time — one that makes 
him forget the noonday heats, and one that 
tempers the keen north wind, and makes him 
walk at his full height when his superiors 
lounge past him in the streets — no wonder he is 
eager to meet it, and jogs the time-glass to 
make it come at the soonest. If such a man is 
imprudent, I had rather be he than one that 
first let it slip through cowardice, and would 
then bring it back to gratify his low ambi- 
tion .” — Miss Martineciu s Tale of the Tyne. 

Mb. Campbell’s Fibst Poetical Effobts. — I 
should not omit this opportunity to mention, 
that the Greenock Paper was established by a 


Mr. John Davidson; a connexion widj visa 
was afterwards formed by Mr. Thomas Cas?- 
bell, the poet, in his marriage. Mr. Danfe; 
was a very worthy, illcss bodie; and be bis. 
in my opinion, the merit of first sbowiai 
how little intellectual ability a newspaper ssf 
be conducted. I say not this in malice, ^ 
in sober sadness; for when CarnpbcC w'sfc 
his “Battle of Hohenlinden,” 1 got an <*rj 
copy, which I sent to Mr. Davidson to W 
inserted; but he, with a sage face, aftenfuw 
told me that it was not worthy & piict ji I* 
Paper. All the world, however, has aaetfcb 
j fered w f ith Mr. Davidson in that opimo^ el: 
indeed it may be said of every opimoa mat fc 
either then held or afterwards blazoned 
I bis paper trumpet. I wonder if the pear mz 
I is still alive. He stands in my reeoikcu.c a 
a beautiful proof of the wise ordination of 
' in showing how little propriety of eondiictu* 
to do with the endowment of mind. Caa^b- 
began his poetical career by an Ossiame 
which was published by his schoolfeLlovrs*^- 
he was only thirteen. At fifteen, be vroy i 
poem on the Queen of France, which was po- 
lished in the Glasgow Courier. At eifb'^e 
lie printed his “ Elegy on Love and Madness 
| ana at twenty-one, before the finish inf®* b 
I twenty-second year, the 44 Pleasures airkf* 
i — Galt's Autobiography. 
i Impressment. — I t is difficult to imagine Biv 
what social life could have been in itese zjl 
despotic times when the practice of lopra^ 
ment was general, and the King could, U t 
very law ol allegiance, dispose of every aei 
j wealth and labour as he chose. It is 
to imagine what comfort there could haw brt 
in daily life, when the field labourer dal ip 
know, as he went out at sunrise, wbttKr L 
woulcl be allowed to return to his little one i 
evening; when the artisan was liable le be «.* 
ried on from his work-shop, while his disar 
was cooling on the board, and his wife loo sn- 
out for him at the door; when the tratksa: 
was apt to be missing, and not heard of nil w 
king’s messenger came to ransack his sbo; i 
whatsoever his Majesty might be gracious’ 
pleased to wont; and wdien the Baron’s ten 
watched from the terrace her lord going of : 
the boar-hunt, and the thought darted tarocr 
her that he might not greet her agaja h L * 
had hunted Saracens, or chased pirate* 
many a strange land and sea. Then, ah si 
j fered together, in liability, if not in fact A 
suffered in fact — whether impressed or not ii 
I all suffer when property is rendered instep 
j and industry discouraged, and foresight hifis 
No body now questions this. No body dae 
| that it was right to exempt class after tte 
| from such compulsory service; and, s» te. 
I ago as the time of Charles the First, it « 
| found necessary to emancipate soldiers 
: this tyranny; though there were not & it* ■ 
predict that no British King could ever 
raise an army — that England must free : -i 
day bid adieu to victory, and royalty to a this* 
Yet a more wonderful thing re mu ns that e 
fame of Blenheim and Waterloo^ and the art- 
existence of an English Monarch — the fact c; 
some are found in the present day to argue* 
the enforcement of this tyrany on a single r-u 
when all other classes have long bcea reb^ ; 
from it; to argue about the Navy as their 
thers argued about the Army. — that Bntt32 
will no more rule the waves, —that there wJ 
no more glory in a Sailor King, no more bre 1 
a maritime people, when impreostneat a'is 
away!” — J\fUs Martincau's Tale ef the Ty* 
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